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Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Hay   1,   1913. 

In  order  to  promote  correspondence  and  co-operation  so  far  as 
may  be  possible  among  the  agricultural  societies  and  fair  associa- 
tions of  the  State,  tins  Department  again  gives,  in  the  following 
Bulletin,  No.  239,  as  full  a  list  as  it  has  been  able  to  secure  of  such 
societies  and  associations  within  the  Commonwealth,  together  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  their  officers,  and  the  dates  arranged  for 
exhibitions  during  the  coming  Fall. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  societies  given  in  the  list  do 
not  hold  exhibitions.  They,  however,  appear  in  the  bulletin  in  order 
that  the  list  of  associations  organized  for  the  advancement  of  agri- 
cultural education  may  be  as  complete  as  possible,  and  to  give  other 
associations  opportunity  to  correspond  with  them.  The  societies, 
whether  holding  fairs  or  not,  are  fruitful  sources  of  good  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  are  assured  of  the  sympathy 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  co-operation  of  this  Department. 

N.  B.  CRITCHFIELD, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  1,  1913. 
Hon.  N.  B.  Critchneld,  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Dear  Sir:  This  bulletin  contains  list  of  Local  and  Count;  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Societies,  dates  of  Fairs  and  Grange  Exhibits 
to  be  held  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  year  1913,  as  reported  by  Sec- 
retaries representing  the  different  organizations. 

The  attendance  for  1912  was  1,568,500,  as  compared  with  previous 
year,  1,522,500,  shows  an  increase  of  46,000.  Total  membership, 
15,345;  amount  received  from  State  Fund,  $33,563.22;  amount  paid 
in  premiums,  1912,  $134,377.74;  as  compared  with  pervious  year, 
$108,377.50,  shows  an  increase  of  $26,000.24 ;  amount  offered  in  prem 
iums,  1913,  $155,250.00. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  L.  MARTIN, 

Deputy  Secretary. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  December  SI,  1912. 
Hon.  N.  B.  Critcbneld,  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  preliminary  report 
of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
tne  year  ending  December  31, 1912.  It  covers  the  operations  for  the 
year  and  contains  some  details  that  may  be  useful  for  public  informa- 
tion. 

J  nave  the  honor  to  remain, 

Very  respectfully, 

JAMES  FOU8T, 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  full  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  year  1912,  containing  Reports  of  the  several  Divisions 
of  the  Department,  will  not  bcxeadv  for  distribution  for  some  weeks, 
the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner- h&s,  in  recent  preceding  years, 
famished  the  Head  of  the  Departymjn't  ^rith  the  following  preliminary 
report.  In  order  that  this  information  fhay  be  promptly  made  avail- 
able to  the  public,  its  issue1  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Department  is 
authorized. 

The  more  detailed  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Dairy  and  Food 
Bureau  will  appear  in  the  regular  Annual  Department  Report. 

N.  B.  CRITCHFIELD, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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PREUMNARY  REPORT  OF  THE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSIONER 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


The  laws  with  whose  enforcement  this  Division  of  the  Department 
is  charged  are  the  same  as  for  the  year  1911,  and  are  sufficiently  de- 
scribed, so  far  as  the  legislation  of  that  year  is  concerned,  in  my  last 
annual  report 

JUDICIAL  CONSTRUCTION  OP  THE  FOOD  LAWS. 

Before  laws  can  have  their  full  force  and  effect,  however,  they  com- 
monly require  judicial  interpretation  at  various  points  or  judicial 
confirmation  of  their  constitutionality.  During  the  past  year,  the 
conrts  have  handed  down  several  decisions  of  great  importance  to  the 
enforcement  of  several  of  the  food  laws  of  this  Commonwealth.  These 
decisions  merit  individual  conisderation. 

COLOR  IN  OLEOMARGARINE. 

The  oleomargarine  act  of  May  29,  1901,  prohibits  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  oleomargarine  unless  it  "be  made  and  kept  free  from  all  col- 
oration or  ingredients  causing  it  to  look  like  yellow  butter" ;  or  if  it 
be  "made  or  colored  so  as  to  resemble  or  be  in  imitation  of  yellow 
butter." 

These  words  of  the  oleomargarine  act  have  been  the  subject  of  legal 
contest  at  three  important  points.  Those  citizens  who  have  been  in- 
terested in  this  law,  will  be  the  better  able  to  understand  the  legal  dif- 
ficulties with  which  the  Dairy  and  Food  Division  has  been  confronted 
in  its  endeavor  faithfully  to  enforce  this  law,  after  careful  considera- 
tion of  these  points. 

The  pronounced  yellow  tints  observed  in  much  of  the  oleomargarine 
sold  for  some  years  past  have  undoubtedly  been  due  in  large  degree 
to  the  use,  as  an  ingredient  in  its  making,  of  a  deep  yellow  colored 
cottonseed  oil.  The  experts  for  this  Division  have  frequently  testified 
that  the  use  of  this  ingredient  is  not  essential  to  the  manufacture  of 
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oleomargarine.  The  defease  has  asserted  that  whether  or  not  this  be 
theoretically  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  use  of  cottonseed  oil  is  a 
commercial  necessity  in  oleomargarine  manufacture,  and  that  its  use 
as  an  ingredient  can  not,  under  the  provisions  of  the  present  Constitu- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  be  made  a  bar  to  the  sale  of  such  oleomargarine. 
Objection  having  been  made  in  the  case  of  Commonwealth  vs.  Mellet 
to  the  introduction  of  rebutting  testimony  by  the  Commonwealth  to 
the  effect  that,  even  if  cottonseed  oil  be  deemed  commercially  neces- 
sary in  oleomargarine  manufacture,  such  qualities  of  the  oil  can  be 
employed  as  shall  not  work  the  prohibited  coloration,  the  case  went 
up  to  the  Superior  Court  upon  this,  with  other  points.  In  a  decision 
written  by  Chief  Justice  Rice  (Commonwealth  vs.  Mellet,  27  Superior 
41)  the  Court  said  upon  this  point: 

"On  the  trial  of  an  Indictment  for  selling  oleomargarine  colored 
yellow  to  resemble  butter,  If  It  Is  competent  for  the  defendant  to  prove 
that  cottonseed  oil  is,  In  a  commercial  sense,  a  necessary  constituent 
of  oleomargarine,  it  1b  equally  competent  for  the  Commonwealth  to  in- 
troduce the  explanatory  proof  in  rebuttal  that  the  necessary,  use  of 
cottonseed  Is  not  to  give  the  product  In  which  It  Is  used  the  color  of 
yellow  butter." 

Tbe  second  point  of  legal  contest  has  related  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "coloration"  above  quoted.  The  national  act  laying  a  tal  npon 
oleomargarine  establishes  a  rate  for  oleomargarine  which  has  been 
subjected  to  "coloration"  much  higher' than  that  fixed'  for  uncolored 
oleomargarine.  Executive  interpretation  of  the  national  act  has  given 
to  the  term  "coloration"  as  therein  used  the  meaning  only  of  "artificial 
coloration,"  with  tbe  qualification  that  an  oleomargarine  which  con- 
tains an  ingredient  of  any  nature,  such  for  example  as  palm  oil  which, 
in  its  highly  colored,  unrefined  state  is  not  deemed  by  civilized  peoples 
to  be  fit  for  use  as  a  food,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  oleomargarine,  is 
employed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  color  thereto,  is  to  be 
deemed  to  have  been  artificially  colored.  This  qualified  meaning  of 
the  word  "coloration"  should,  it  has  been  contended  by  oleo  interests, 
be  that  given  to  (he  same  word  in  the  Pennsylvania  act,  and  one  or 
more  of  the  district  courts  of  the  Commonwealth  have  so  held.  In  the 
case  previously  mentioned,  this  point  also  went  up  to  the  Superior 
Court,  which  said: 

"On  the  trial  of  an  Indictment  for  selling  oleomargarine  'maae  or 
colored  so  as  to  resemble  or  be  In  Imitation  of  yellow  butter,"  a  convic- 
tion may  be  sustained,  although  there  is  not  evidence  of  tbe  artificial 
coloration  of  the  oleomargarine  by  the  addition,  thereto.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  or  afterwards,  of  any  substance  which  had  no 
other  function  than  to  cause  it  to  resemble  and  be  an  imitation  of  yel- 
low butter.  A  consideration  of  the  subject  shows  that  the  latter  act 
Is  not  to  be  given  a  construction  which  will  restrict  it  to  'artificial  col- 
oration.' " 
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The  third  point  of  contest  has  been  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
words  "yellow  butter"  as  used  iu  the  statute.  The  contention  of  the 
defendants  has  commonly  been  that  the  legislative  intent  in  the  use 
of  these  words  was  to  signify  "standard  yellow"  butter,  "commercially 
yellow"  butter,  butter  of  the  color  possessed  by  that  made  from  the 
milk  of  grass-fed  cattle  in  the  month  of  June;  and  that,  therefore,  all 
oleomargarine  possessing  a  yellow  color  of  less  depth  or  intensity,  was 
legally  salable  in  the  State.  This  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"yellow"  has  been  vigorously  supported  by  testimony  for  the  defense 
and  by  ingenious  arguments  by  skillful  attorneys  in  their  employ. 
Indeed,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  to  the  word  "yellow,"  the 
meaning  solely  of  the  words  "chrome  yellow,"  since  this  color  is  some- 
times used  as  a  standard  of  reference  by  the  painter  and  the  physicist. 
The  Commonwealth  has  contended  that  the  words  mean  all  that  they 
would  normally  mean  to  the  common  people;  that  the  adjective  "yel- 
low" as  used  in  the  act  includes  any  tint  that  the  common  people 
would  call  "yellow"  when  appearing  in  butter.  The  ingenuity  of  the 
defense  has  in  many  cases  thrown  the  minds  of  the  jury  into  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "yellow"  in  this  connection,  with  con- 
sequent loss  of  verdicts  for  the  Commonwealth;  and  this  confusion 
has  in  some  instances  been  shared  even  by  those  learned  in  the  law, 
despite  the  finding  by  Judge  Eice  in  the  Mellet  decision  that  it  was 
not  the  purpose,  in  the  oleomargarine  act,  to  fix  as  a  standard  butter 
highly  colored  artificially  nor  something  which  may  not  have  been, 
in  fact,  pure  butter.  Id  two  appeals  taken  by  defendants  to  the  Su- 
perior Court  upon  this  issue,  that  judicial  body  has,  through  opinions 
written  by  Judge  Henderson,  more  explicitly  than  ever  confirmed  the 
correctness  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Dairy  and  Food  Division. 
The  two  cases  here  referred  to  are  those  of  Commonwealth  vs.  Harris 
A.  Cleweli,  (No.  145  October  Term  1911),  and  Commonwealth  vs. 
Alexander  T.  Ignativig,  (No.  136  same  Term).  In  the  former  of 
these  two  cases,  the  Court  said: 

■'The  defendant  asks  us  to  declare  that  when  the  Legislature  speaks 
of  "yellow  butter'  It  means  butter  having  the  color  of  that  product 
made  In  the  month  of  June,  but  we  are  unable  to  find  either  In  the 
words  of  the  statute  or  from  a  consideration  of  the  reasons  leading 
to  Its  enactment  any  warrant  for  such  construction.  As  has  been  re- 
peatedly stated  the  principal  object  of  the  act  was  to  prevent  deception 
by  dealers  in  oleomargarine  and  ft  would  be  a  remarkable  Inference 
that  care  was  only  exercised  toward  the  safeguarding  of  the  public 
against  imposition  as  to  butter  made  during  one-twelfth  of  the  year. 
Witnesses  are  not  necessary  to  show  that  butter  is  not  all  of  the  same 
color  whether  made  in  the  month  of  June  or  at  any  other  time. 
Different  shades  of  yellow  appear  in  its  production  contingent  on  the 
breeds  of  cows,  the  feed  used,  the  time  of  year  In  which  It  is  made 
and  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  when  the  phrase  'yellow  butter' 
Is  used  we  thing  the  Legislature  Intended  to  describe  the  general  color 
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inhering  In  that  product  Any  other  construction  would  open  every 
market  to  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  made  In  imitation  of  butter  and 
no  prohibition  would  exist  except  as  to  the  imitation  of  the  highest  nat- 
ural color  of  butter  or  of  butter  colored  in  Imitation  of  it.  This  would 
defeat  the  Terr  purpose  of  the  act.  It  is  our  duty  to  give  It  a  reason- 
able construction  and  to  enforce  it  according  to  Its  spirit  as  well  as 
its  letter.  If  we  should  hold  that  the  words  'yellow  butter'  are  equiva- 
lent to  'commercial  butter'  as  contended  for  by  the  appellant  we  would 
be  deciding  that  the  law  forbids  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  not  made 
and  kept  free  from  all  coloration  or  ingredients  causing  It  to  look  like 
butter  having  the  highest  natural  color  of  yellow  or  butter  artificially 
colored  in  Imitation  of  such  highest  natural  color.  This  would  be 
equivalent  to  re-enacting  the  statute  and  giving  it  an  application  and 
limitation  which  could  not  have  been  In  legislative  contemplation. 
The  whole  history  of  the  legislation  on  this  subject  shows  that  what 
was  aimed  at  is  the  prevention  of  fraud  on  the  consumers  by  the  sale 
to  them  of  another  substance  as  and  for  butter.  It  was  recognised 
that  oleomargarine  when  not  artificially  colored  has  a  white  or  very 
light  shade  and  that  some  butter  because  of  the  use  of  excessive  heat 
in  the  making  or  some  other  cause  might  also  be  white  or  very  light 
and  that  to  make  white  butter  a  standard  would  be  practical  prohibi- 
tion of  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  at  all.  Hence,  the  qualifying 
word  'yellow.'  But  there  was  no  attempt  to  fix  an  absolute  shade  of 
yellow  nor  Intention  to  permit  an  imitation  of  all  shades  of  butter 
except  that  which  was  colored  to  the  highest  degree  of  yellow  which 
butter  in  its  natural  condition  ever  possesses.  It  was  unimportant, 
therefore,  to  know  what  was  recognised  in  the  trade  in  New  York  or 
elsewhere  as  'yellow  butter.'  It  may  be  as  stated  by  the  learned  counsel 
for  the  appellant  that  this  is  butter  colored  to  Imitate  June  butter 
and  that  the  public  taste  at  the  large  centres  of  trade  demands  this 
color,  but  a  large  part  of  the  butter  produced  in  the  Commonwealth 
Is  consumed  in  the  localities  In  which  it  is  produced  and  Is  sold  from 
farms  and  creameries  to  local  customers.  These  consumers  were 
within  the  view  of  the  Legislature  as  well  as  dwellers  In  the  largest 
cities  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection.  The  yellow  butter  to 
which  the  act  refers  is  not  that  sold  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia  alone 
but  that  which  is  produced  on  the  farms  and  In  the  factories  as  well 
and  is  sold  In  Its  natural  color  or  with  the  addition  of  coloring  matter 
to  Increase  its  yellowness." 

The  explicit  declaration  of  the 'Superior  Court  upon  this  color  ques- 
tion will,  we  believe,  make  the  successful  conduct  of  prosecutions 
against  the  vendors  of  highly  colored  yellow  oleomargarine  much  more 
certain  in  result  than  it  has  been  for  many  years  past.  Indeed,  since 
the  handing  down  of  those  decisions  there  has  been  very  little  oleo- 
margarine of  pronounced  yellow  color  appearing  on  sale  in  the  State. 

CONFECTIONERY  IS  FOOD 

In  the  case  of  Commonwealth  vs.  Pflaum,  heard  before  the  Court  of 

Quarter  Sessions  of  Philadelphia  county,  in  March,  1911,  the  defense 

raised  the  points  that  since  the  title  of  the  general  food  act  does  not 

specifically  mention  confectionery,  the  act  is  invalid  so  far  as  this 
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particular  article  of  commerce  is  concerned;  that  inasmuch  as  the 
act  tolerate*  the  presence  of  sulphur  dioxide  under  certain  conditions 
in  diied  i'miis  ami  molasses,  it  is  unconstitutional  to  prohibit  the 
addition  of  this  chemical  lo  confectionery:  also  that  the  act  itself 
is  unconstitutional  because  it  discriminates  in  freeing  retail  dealers 
from  prosecution  in  cases  in  which  they  have  sold  under  guaranty 
from  the  manufacturer  or  wholesaler,  and  finally,  that  even  if  tie 
addition  of  sulphur  dioxide  directly  to  confectionery  is  prohibited, 
this  prohibition  cannot  apply  in  cases  where  the  chemical  is  intio- 
dticed  only  very  indirectly  as  a  constituent  of  a  single  ingiedient  of 
the  confectionery. 

This  case  was  one  in  which  confectionery  purchased  from  the  de- 
fendant by  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Division  was,  upon  analysis  by 
Dr.  C.  II.  LaWall,  one  of  the  chemists  of  the  Division,  found  to  con- 
tain sulphur  dioxide.  The  prosecution  in  the  Philadelphia  courts 
resulted  from  this  finding  and  the  verdict  of  guilty  was  recorded. 
The  defendant  thereupon  entered  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment.  A 
decision  in  favor  of  the  defense  having  heen  given,  the  Common  wealth 
appealed  the  case  to  the  Superior  Court  which  in  its  decision  of  Oc- 
tober, 1911,  reversed  the  finding  of  the  lower  court  as  to  the  unconsti- 
tutionality of  the  act.  Thereupon  the  defense  appealed  the  case  lo 
the  Supreme  Court,  before  whom  it  was  argued  in  the  -January  To  in 
of  11)12.  The  case  for  the  Commonwealth  was  handled  in  a  very  able 
manner  by  E.  C.  tthoads,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  by  the  Hon.  W.  SI, 
Hargest.  Assistant  Deputy  Attorney  General,  to  whose  able  and 
cordial  assistance  in  this  and  other  legal  matters  the  Division  is  much 
indebted,  and  also  by  the  Hon.  John  C.  Bell,  Attorney  General  for  the 
Commonwealth.  The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  given  in  full 
in  a»  appendix  hereto,  but  we  may  state  briefly  in  this  connection 
thai  tiie  Court  decided  that  the  present  title  of  (he  act  is  sufficiently 
com]  n-e  hen  si  ve  to  give  notice  of  the  prohibition  as  to  adding  sulphur 
dioxide  to  confectionery,  inasmuch  as  confectionery  is  a  food;  that 
the  distinction  between  dried  fruits  and  molasses,  on  Hie  one  hand, 
and  all  oilier  foods,  including  confectionery,  on  the  other,  as  respects 
the  addition  of  sulphur  dioxide,  is  not  a  discrimination  in  violation 
nf  the  Constitution,  but  is  competent  for  the  Legislature  as  an  exer- 
cise of  its  jmwers  of  classification,  so  the  act  is. not  open  to  the  objec- 
tion of  unlawful  classification  ami  discrimination  because  it  relieves 
retailers  from  prosecution  when  they  are  possessed  of  a  guaranty  from 
the  mamifactuter  or  wholesaler,  and  finally,  that  the  fact  that  the 
sulphur  dioxide  was  added  indirectly,  as  above  described,  is  not  ma- 
terial. 
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DIVISION  OF  OFFICIAL  SAMPLES 

"  The  Commissioner  is  in  frequent  receipt  of  requests  from  defendants 
charged  with  the  adulteration  or  misbranding  of  foods,  for  the  de- 
livery to- them  to  be  examined  by  their  own  experts,  of  portions  of  the 
official  sample.  Such  requests  are  consistently  refused  because,  under 
the  decision  of  Judge  Bell,  of  the  Blair  county  court,  in  the  case 
of  Commonwealth  vs.  Roller  et  al.,  not  only  was  the  right  of  the 
Commonwealth  -to  refuse  such  requests  affirmed,  but  also  the  duty 
of  such  refusal  was  implied  because  of  the  fact  that  the  form  of  the 
pure  food  law  being  that  of  a  criminal  law,  it  becomes  necessary  that 
the  Commonwealth  shall  prove  its  case  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
in  order  to  obtain  a  verdict  for  the  people.  The  reasons  for  the 
judgment  are  stated  in  an  able  brief  presented  to  the  Court  in  that 
case  by  Hon.  A.  H.  Woodward,  General  Counsel  for  the  Division,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  both  of  which  are  printed  in  the  appendix 
hereto. - 

'  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  under  this  decision  the  policy  will 
be  consistently  followed  of  declining  to  place  portions  of  the  official 
sample  in  the  hands  of  the  defense  for  examination  by  parties  un- 
known to  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  not  the  intent  to  assume  that  the 
agents  and  chemists  of  this  Division  are  infallible,  and  wherever  prac- 
ticable precautions  are  taken  to  hold  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  origi- 
nal official  sample  for  re-analysis  should  a  reasonable  doubt  arise  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  primary  report  on  which  prosecution  is  based, 
and  under  certain  well  denned  conditions,  the  Commissioner  stands 
ready  to  arrange  for  a  check  analysis  of  the  xeserve  portion  of  the  sam- 
ple by  competent  chemists  representing  both  the  Division  and  the  de- 
fendants. Tn  other  words,  it  is  not  the  aim  of  the  Division  simply  to 
win  cases  upon  technicalities.  Its  duty  is  to  protect  the  people.  This 
duty  does  not,  however,  require  anything  but  square  dealing  with 
the  producer,  manufacturer  and  dealer. 

MONTHLY  BULLETIN 

The  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  has  been  continuously  pub- 
lished throughout  the  year  for  the  purpose,  as  in  the  past,  of  cur- 
rently informing  the  public  concerning  the  work  of  the  Bureau  and 
upon  subjects  relating  thereto.  The  continued  public  demand  for  this 
Bulletin  shows  its  value  for  the  purposes  here  indicated. 

In  addition  to  these  Monthly  Bulletins,  the  Division  has  issued  four 
special  bulletins  during  the  year,  which  have  appeared  in  the  general 
departmental  series:  No.  216,  "Cheap  Confectionery,"  by  Charles  H. 
LaWall,  Chemist;  No.  221,  "Preliminary  Report  of  the  Dairy  and 
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Food  Commissioner  for  the  Year  1911" ;  No.  224,  "Commercial  Table 
Syrups  and  Molasses,"  by  Wililaiu  Frear,  Chemist;  No.  232,  "Law 
Bulletin." 

In  the  Bulletin  first  mentioned,  Dr.  La  Wall  reports  the  results  of 
the  examination  of  259  samples  of  cheap  candies,  chiefly  "penny 
goods."  In  the  Bulletin  No.  224,  I>r.  Frear  likewise  presents  the 
results  of  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  table 
syrups  and  molasses  officially  sampled  by  agents  of  the  Division,  and 
discusses  in  a  popular  way  the  methods  of  manufacture  and  raw 
materials  used  for  these  commodities.  In  Bulletin  No.  232  is  given, 
in  addition  to  the  laws  with  whose  enforcement  the  Division  is 
charged  and  the  regulations  for  the  enforcement  thereof,  a  highly 
valuable  digest  of  decisions  relative  to  food  laws,  prepared  by  the 
Hon.  A.  H.  Woodward,  General  Counsel  of  the  Division.  The  de- 
mand for  these  bulletins  has  been  targe,  and  it  is  believed  that  by 
their  issue  the  Division  has  performed  an  important  service  to  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth. 

SUMMARY  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  YEAR  1912 
In  the  Appendix  to  this  report  are  presented  summaries  showing 
the  list  of  articles  purchased  by  the  agents  and  analyzed  by  the 
chemists  of  the  Bureau  during  the  year,  and  also  a  table  giving  a 
list  of  those  classes  of  articles  found  adulterated  and  misbranded, 
and  made  the  bases  of  prosecutions  that  have  been  terminated  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  recapitulation  of  samples  analyzed  during  1912 
shows  a  total  of  7,204,  a  number  somewhat  smaller  than  that  for  the 
year  1911.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  smaller  number  of  milk  sam- 
ples analyzed  during  the  past  year  as  compared  with  that  for  the 
preceding  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  analyses  of  other  classes 
of  food  products  were  nearly  600  more  than  in  1911.  The  number 
of  cases  terminated  in  1912  was  1,049,  the  largest  annual  number 
since  the  creation  of  the  Bureau. 

In  the  following  portion  of  this  report  the  several  classes  of  food 
products  analyzed  will  be  considered  separately  in  detail. 

DAIRY  PROBUCTS 
The  number  of  milk  samples  examined  during  1912  was  3.321,  in- 
cluding 44  samples  sold  as  skim-milk.  There  were  prosecuted  and 
terminated  during  the  year  294  cases,  in  which  skimming,  watering, 
or  deficiency  in  the  standard  had  been  found.  This  is  equivalent  to 
a  little  less  than  9  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  samples  examined. 
There  were  also  6  cases  terminated  in  which  the  charge  was  the  addi- 
tion of  preservative,  comprising  5  cases  formaldehyde  and  1  case  boric 
acid.  The  number  of  instances  of  such  adulteration  were  even  less 
than  in  1911. 
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There  were  examined  during  1912,  802  samples  of  cream,  and  88 
cases,  corresponding  to  about  11  pet  cent,  of  the  whole,  were  prose- 
cuted to  a  termination  because  of  a  deficiency  in  the  standard  of  fat. 

Five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  samples  of  butter  were  examined 
and  4  prosecutions  respecting  this  material  were  terminated;  3  in 
which  the  charge  was  the  presence  of  an  excessive  amount  of  water, 
and  1  on  account  of  an  unwholesome  and  poisonous  condition  of  the 
article  at  the  time  of  sale. 

Eleven  samples  of  cheese  were  examined  with  but  1  prosecution 
terminated  under  the  -Act  of  1897,  because  of  misbranding. 

OLEOMARGARINE 

Of  this  material,  113  samples  were  examined  during  the  year  and 
58  cases  were  prosecuted  to  termination  for  violations  of  the  oleo- 
margarine act  of  1901.  Of  these  58  cases,  25  were  on  account  of  the 
yellow  color  of  the  oleomargarine,  21  because  of  selling  without  a 
license  or  without  proper  signs,  and  12  were  for  selling  the  oleomar- 
garine as  butter. 

As  remarked  in  a  previous  paragraph,  there  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  observance  of  the  law  with  respect  to  the  color 
under  which  oleomargarine  may  be  legally  sold,  and  it  is  the  earnest 
hope  that  the  present  condition,  the  definite  interpretation  of  the 
law  in  this  particular  may  result  in  its  being  rarely  violated  and 
in  the  full  protection  of  the  vendors  of  butter  and  oleomargarine, 
respectively,  and  of  the  consumers  thereof  from  the  disadvantages 
accruing  to  each  where  the  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  law 
are  frequent. 

RENOVATED  BUTTER 

Of  this  commodity,  10  samples  were  examined  during  the  year  and 
1  case  terminated  for  a  sale  without  proper  marking  and  without 
license. 

ICE  CREAM 

Of  these  materials,  337  samples  were  examined  and  48  cases  were 
terminated,  all  of  them  upon  the  charge  that  the  respective  samples 
fell  below  the  established  standard  for  fat.  The  proportion  between 
these  numbers  is  7  to  1;  that  is  to  say,  of  samples  collected  about 
one-seventh  failed  to  meet  the  present  lenient  requirements  of  com- 
position established  by  the  present  ice  cream  act. 


Of  the  various  meat  preparations,  including  not  only  the  fresh 
meats,  but  also  the  various  package  meats,  51  samples  were  analyzed. 
Four  cases  were  terminated  in  which  the  article  involved  was  Harn- 
ey oogle 
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burger  steak,  reported  by  the  chemist  as  containing  added  sulphites. 
As  24  samples  of  Hamburger  steak  were  analyed,  this  corresponds 
to  1  sample  thus  adulterated  out  of  every  6  examined.  This  con- 
dition is  far  from  being  satisfactory  and  yet  it  is  a  great  improve- 
ment over  what  has  been  observed  in  earlier  years.  Of  the  various 
meat  samples  examined,  13  cases  were  terminated  on  charges  brought 
for  the  contaminated  and  decomposed  condition  of  the  articles.  It 
should,  of  course,  not  be  inferred  that  the  proportion  here  represented 
corresponds  to  that  obtaining  in  the  meat  trade  in  general,  for  the 
reason  that  samples  of  fresh  meat  were  rarely  taken  except  where 
there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  articles  were  not  sound.  The 
adulteration  of  fresh  meat  preparations  is  very  rare,  so  that  little 
reason  exists  for  wholesale  examination  of  these  commodities  except 
with  respect  to  their  soundness  and  freedom  from  contamination  by 
flies,  dust,  etc. 

Of  sausage,  109  samples  were  analyzed  during  the  year  and  25 
cases  terminated  in  which  the  charge  was  because  of  the  addition 
of  vegetable  flour  or  cereals,  and  14  of  these  cases  because  of  the 
addition  also  of  water  in  excess  of  the  amounts  normal  to  the  meats 
in  the  sausage;  2  cases  were  terminated  upon  charges  of  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphites;  7  eases  were  terminated  in  which  the  charge  was 
the  selling  of  sausage  decomposed  or  putrid,  and  thus  unfit  for  food. 
The  percentage  of  cases  terminated  is  much  greater  than  for  the 
year  1911,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  fraction  of  these  cases  were 
begun  in  that  year.  The  condition  of  sausages  now  on  sale  is  very 
greatly  better  than  a  first  glance  at  the  figures  here  given  would  in- 
dicate, for  the  reasons  just  stated. 

Thirty-six  samples  of  fish  and  oysters  were  examined  and  2  cases 
terminated,  in  which  the  charge  was  the  sale  of  oysters  containing 
added  water. 


Of  this  product,  12  samples  were  examined,  4  of  them  having  been 
sold  under  declaration  of  their  compound  nature.  Six  cases  were 
terminated  in  which  this  article  was  concerned,  5  of  the  prosecutions 
having  been  instituted  because  of  adulteration  by  the  addition  of 
beef  stearin  or  cottonseed  oil,  and  1  because  the  article  was  com- 
pound, and  not  branded  as  the  law  requires. 


One  hundred  and  sixty-four  samples  of  eggs,  cracked,  dried,  frozen, 
liquid,  opened  and  in  the  shell  were  examined  during  the  year,  and 
31  cases  were  terminated  on  the  charge  of  having  been  sold  or  offered 
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for  sale  when  in  condition  unfit  for  use  as  food.  The  larger  fraction 
of  the  violations  of  the  egg  act  of  1909  have  been  found  in  the  two 
principal  cities  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  one  case,  iu  Philadelphia, 
the  quantity  involved  was  four  and  one-half  tons.  Three  cases  were 
terminated  in  which  the  charge  was  misbranding,  and  that  the  eggs 
were  sold  as  and  for  fresh  eggs  when,  in  fact,  they  were  not  so. 

MINCE  MEAT 

Of  these  products,  9  samples  were  examined  and  a  single  case 
terminated  on  the  charge  of  containing  benzoic  acid  without  declara- 
tion, as  the  law  requires. 


FRUIT  AND   VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS 


CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Of  these,  94  samples  were  examined  during  the  year,  with  but  one 
case  affecting  vegetables  terminated,  in  which  the  charge  was  the 
addition  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  a  lot  of  peas.  Upon  the  whole  the 
condition  of  the  canned  products  examined  was  such  as  to  eliminate 
criticism.  And  three  cases  were  terminated  affecting  Maraschino 
cherries,  the  charge  being  the  addition,  undeclared,  of  benzoate  of 
soda  or  sulphur  dioxide. 

CATSUPS.   ETC. 

Of  catsups,  salad  dressings,  table  oils,  etc.,  368  samples  were  ex- 
amined. Cases  were  terminated  affecting  these  materials,  as  fol- 
lows: Catsup  containing  excessive  amounts  of  sodium  benzoate,  66; 
containing  saccharin,  9,  and  because  of  decomposition,  or  manu- 
factured from  decomposed  material,  7 ;  India  relish  containing 
saccharin,  1;  olive  oil  adulterated  with  cottonseed  oil,  or  imitated 
thereby,  5. 

The  chief  subject  of  adulteration  in  this  group  of  materials  is 
catsup.  The  large  number  of  cases  in  which  benzoate  of  soda  is  found 
in  excess  of  the  amount  legally  tolerated,  is  noteworthy.  It  is  fur- 
thermore worthy  of  note  that  with  the  application  of  improved 
methods  now  available  for  determining  the  soundness  of  this  com- 
modity, a  considerable  fraction  of  the  samples  examined  have  been 
found  to  be  decomposed,  and  in  many  cases  to  have  been  manufactured 
from  materials  decomposed  when  used. 
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DRIED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Of  these,  229  samples  were  examined  and  116  cases  were  tei  uri- 
nated, because  the  vendors  failed  to  declare,  as  required  by  the  law, 
the  presence  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  with  which  these  dried  fruits 
had  been  treated.  Reports  of  the  agents  indicate  that  the  containers 
in  which  these  dried  fruits  are  shipped  by  the  packers  and  whole- 
salers usually  bear  the  required  declaration  and  that,  in  many  cases, 
the  invoices  are  so  marked  as  distinctly  to  inform  the  retail  mer- 
chant of  the  presence  of  this  preservative.  The  unfortunate  fre- 
quency with  which  the  law  is  violated  in  the  retail  sales  of  these 
commodities  is,  therefore,  the  result  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
merchant  or  his  employes.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Legislature,  by 
means  of  the  required  declaration,  to  see  that  the  consumer  was 
warned  of  the  presence  of  this  undesirable  preservative,  so  that  op- 
portunity for  refusing  the  product  might  be  afforded,  and  if  the 
purchase  were  made  with  the  warning,  that  the  housewife  might 
have  notice  so  that  such  methods  of  washing,  cooking,  etc.,  might  *>e 
applied  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  quantity  of  sulphur  dioxide 
in  the  food  at  the  time  it  was  eaten.  There  were  2  cases  terminated 
because  the  dried  fruits  were  contaminated  and  decomposed  in  such 
manner  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  food. 

FRUIT  BUTTERS,    JAMS,    JELLIES   AND  PRESERVES 

Of  these  products,  32  samples  were  examined  during  the  year.  A 
prosecution  was  terminated  in  one  case  involving  au  adulterated 
jelly. 


Thirteen  samples  of  various  kinds  of  nuts  were  examined  and  2 
cases  terminated,  in  which  the  charge  was  that  the  nuts  were  decayed 
and  filthy.  The  condition  of  the  nuts  now  on  sale  shows  a  decided 
improvement  over  that  manifested  in  recent  years. 

VINEGAR 

Of  this  class  of  products,  78  samples  were  examined  by  the  Division 
chemists,  and  38  cases  were  terminated,  of  which  28  were  prosecuted 
on  the  charge  of  added  water  and,  in  some  cases,  apple  solids  which 
bad  not  undergone  the  alcoholic  and  acetous  fermentations.  In  6 
cases  distilled  vinegar  had  been  sold  as  pure  cider  vinegar;  in  several 
cases  this  vingear  had  been  colored  contrary  to  law,  and  in  1  case 
had  less  than  the  standard  requirement  of  acetic  acid. 
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Two  contests  have  been  made  in  as  many  district  courts  of  the 
Commonwealth,  with  the  intent  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  of  se- 
curing from  the  courts  a  decision  that  the  addition  of  water  or  of 
apple  solids  not  contained  in  vinegar  is  not  in  violation  of  the  vinegar 
act  of  1901.  One  of  these  courts  sustained  the  contention  of  the  de- 
fense in  this  particular,  but  a  later  decision  by  another  court 
sustained  the  position  of  this  Division,  that  such  additions  would 
constitute  violations  of  that  act 

BAKERY  MATERIALS 

Of  these  raw  materials  other  than  those  already  considered,  120 
samples  were  examined  during  the  current  year  and  10  prosecutions 
were  terminated.  Of  these,  7  involved  cases  in  which  the  charge  was 
the  addition  of  nitrous  acid  to  flour;  1  the  sale  of  corn  meal,  sour  and 
unfit  for  food,  and  2  the  sale  of  gelatine  containing  sulphites. 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Of  these,  41  samples  were  examined  by  the  analysts  of  the  Division 
in  1912,  and  4  cases  were  terminated  under  the  charge  of  adulteration. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  reports  for  the  earlier  years  of  this 
Division's  operations,  will  note  the  vast  improvement  in  the  quality 
and  honesty  of  labeling  of  these  flavoring  materials. 

BAKERY  PRODUCTS 

Fifty-eight  different  bakery  products  were  examined  in  1912,  and 
7  cases  were  terminated  in  which  the  charges  involved,  in  6  cases,  the 
exposure  of  these  materials  in  such  manner  as  to  render  them  unfit 
for  human  consumption,  and  in  1  instance,  the  addition  of  coloring 
matter  to  cake  in  such  manner  as  to  indicate  the  presence  of  eggs 
when  the  latter  were  absent. 

BREAKFAST  FOODS 

Three  samples  which  the  agents  suspected  of  being  in  condition 
unfit  for  sale  for  use  as  food  were  submitted  to  the  analysts  and,  in 
each  case,  with  the  confirmation  of  the  judgment  of  the  agents.  The 
prosecution  was  terminated  in  each  of  these  cases. 

The  Commissioner  took  special  pains  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
retail  trade  to  the  importance  of  carefully  examining  the  stocks  car- 
ried over  the  summer  months,  so  that  the  dealers  might  thus  reject 
all  that  appeared  unfit  or  doubtful.  Consequently,  the  agents  were 
directed  to  give  special  attention  to  these  stocks.     It  was  evident 
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that  the  dealers,  for  the  most  part,  exercised  due  care  and  thus  pro- 
tected their  consumers  from  the  use  of  these  undesirable,  deteriorated 
parts. 


Sixty-three  samples  of  various  kinds  of  confectionery  were  analyzed 
in  1912  and  28  prosecutions  were  terminated  involving  adulteration 
of  this  group  of  commodities.  In  12  of  the  cases  thus  terminated,  the 
charge  was  that  sulphur  dioxide  was  present;  in  3  that  paraffin  was 
present;  in  3  that  the  name  indicated  the  presence  of  chocolate, 
whereas  no  chocolate  could  be  found;  and  in  the  3  the  charge  was 
the  coating  of  the  material  with  resinous  glaze.  The  general  condi- 
tion of  the  confectionery  on  sale  in  Pennsylvania  has  distinctly  im- 
proved during  the  past  year,  as  respects  the  use  of  resinous  glaze, 
of  which  very  little  now  appears.  In  other  respects  the  comments 
made  in  the  preliminary  report  of  1911  apply  equally  well  to  the  con- 
ditions for  the  past  year. 

HONEY  AND  SYRUPS 

Bnt  15  samples  of  this  description  were  examined  during  the  year 
1912.  No  cases  for  adulteration  of  these  materials  have  been  termi- 
nated during  the  year.  The  general  condition  of  market  goods  of 
this  group  is  fully  discussed  in  Bulletin  224,  earlier  mentioned, 
copies  of  which  are  available  for  the  information  of  all  who  are 
especially  interested  in  these  materials. 

FRUIT  SYRUPS 

Of  these,  31  samples  were  examined  by  the  Division's  chemists  in 
1912,  and  15  cases  were  terminated,  all  involving  strawberry  syrup 
to  which  saccharin  had  been  added. 


NON-ALCOHOLIC  DRINKS 

The  chemists  of  the  Department  examined  453  samples  of  non- 
alcoholic drinks  in  1912,  and  107  cases  were  terminated,  in  83  of 
which  the  presence  of  saccharin  was  the  ground  for  prosecution.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  remaining  cases  were  instituted  be- 
cause of  the  undeclared  presence  of  benzoic  acid;  a  number  because 
the  materials  were  sold  under  misleading  names;  and  1  case  in  which 
an  article  sold  as  sweet  cider  was  found  to  contain  considerable 
quantities  of  alcohol. 
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SPICES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

There  were  examined  during  1012,  11  samples  of  spices  and  85 
samples  of  miscellaneous  materials.  No  case  wan  terminated  for  the 
adulteration  of  spice,  a  condition  vastly  improved  over  that  which 
appeared  some  years  ago.  Among  the  miscellaneous  products,  17 
samples  of  coffee  preparations  were  examined  and  4  cases  were 
terminated,  in  which  other  materials  had  been  substituted  in  part 
for  coffee.  A  few  of  the  miscellaneous  materials  were  so-called  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  for  some  of  which  prosecutions  were  termi- 
nated because  of  the  unfit  condition  of  the  materials  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS 

Of  the  adulterations  represented  in  the  1,049  cases  terminated  dur- 
ing the  year,  709,  that  is  nearly  25  per  cent.,  were  represented  by 
adulterated  or  deficient  samples  of  milk  and  cream ;  10  per  cent,  by 
adulterated  non-alcoholic  drinks;  and  20  per  cent,  by  bad  eggs,  adul- 
,  terated  fruit  syrups,  ice  creams,  oleomargarine,  sausage  and  vinegar. 
All  remaining  classes  of  food  substances  were  represented  by  only  30 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  terminated,  two-thirds  of  these  being  cases  in 
which  saccharin  or  benzoic  acid  had  been  added,  in  excess,  to  catsups, 
or  in  which  sulphur  dioxide  was  present,  undeclared,  in  dried  fruits, 
leaving  but  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases  affecting  the  great  variety  of 
other  food  products  subject  to  the  supervision  of  food  control.  Speak- 
ing in  very  general  terms,  the  several  classes  of  food  products  just 
named  are  represented  by  6,000  samples  examined  and  950  cases 
terminated.  The  remaining  classes  of  food  products  are  represented 
by  1,250  samples  examined  and  100  cases  terminated.  The  large  pro- 
portion of  adulteration  is  represented  in  the  groups  first  above 
named,  and  only  a  very  small  fraction  are  the  principal  food  com- 
modities which  constitute  the  major  portion  of  the  food  supply  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Especial  mention  ought  to  be  made  of  the  Division's  efforts  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  paragraph  6,  section  3,  of  the  food  act  of 
May  13,  1909,  a  paragraph  relating  to  the  adulteration  of  foods  by 
contamination  and  decomposition.  The  terms  of  this  paragraph  of 
the  act  are  very  general  and  in  some  respects  are  such  as  to  make 
difficult  the  successful  prosecution  of  offenders  as  to  these  particu- 
lars. Nevertheless,  there  have  been  successfully  terminated  during  the 
past  year,  for  offenses  under  this  paragraph  of  the  general  food  law, 
58  cases,  and  we  are  happy  to  report  that  while  the  conditions  of 
keeping  perishable  food  supplies  are  still  far  from  ideal  the  cam- 
paign made  during  the  summer  of  1912  has  resulted  in  a  very  marked 
improvement  in  the  vendors'  care  upon  these  points. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

The  financial  statement  appended  hereto  shows  receipts  for  1912 
amounting  to  $136,125.49,  and  expenditures  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  $82,049.65.  Speaking  in  round  numbers,  the  receipts  for 
1910  showed  an  advance  of  $34,000  over  those  for  1909;  those  for 
1911,  a  further  increase  of  $10,000,  and  those  for  the  past  year  an 
increase  of  nearly  $16,000.  As  the  expenditures  of  the  Bureau  have 
consistently  remained  at  about  $80,000  per  annum,  the  amount  ap- 
propriated therefor  by  the  Legislature,  we  venture  to  renew  the  ex- 
pression, in  our  judgment,  that  in  view  of  the  receipts  of  the  Bureau 
as  well  as  of  the  great  value  of  the  work  it  performs  for  the  public, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  Bums  it  requires  should  not  be  freely 
provided  for  the  maintenance  of  its  work. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  performance  of  the  work  of  1912  the  Commissioner  is  in- 
debted, as  during  the  preceding  year,  for  the  continuous  encourage- 
ment and  support  given  by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
Hon.  John  K.  Tener,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  N.  B. 
Critchfield.  The  Commissioner  desires  also  to  acknowledge  the  hearty 
co-operation  given  to  him  by  the  Attorney  General's  Department 
and  by  the  public  press  of  the  State,  and  last,  but  not  least,  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  efficient  and  loyal  assistance  of  the  special  agents, 
chemists,  special  counsel  and  office  force  of  the  Bureau. 

JAMES  FOUST, 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
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APPENDIX 
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The  following  gives  a  list  of  articles  analyzed  by  Chemists  of  this 
Bureau  during  the  year  1912. 


Article. 

Number 
AnaljKd. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS: 

I.I7S 

10 

la  Ml) 

EGOS   (Cracked    dried     froKD    11  nld          o«t  on 

BREAD.    CAKES.    PIES   AND    PUDDINGS: 

U 

CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES: 

M 

8CMMAKY— Continued 


CATSUPS.    Oil,.    SALAD  DRESSING.    SAUCES.    ETC.: 

CaUop  (do  une  ginn) 

Catsup.    Tomato. 

HorKredlio    Drfcuoc.    ... 

Kricbop.    Tobaaro 


O0NFEOTI0N8BY: 


Candstd    Frulr      MlieJ      ,. 
Candlnj    Pim 

Candj   applea 

Cruidj         fiaet    Creama.'- 

Candj    Klaan. 


Cndj    I 

Candj    "LaUj  Popi,'"" 


ClindT    SlniMr.*. 
Candj    Hackere 


Candj    Watan.    ... 


Cream   CaodJ 

Fudge  ICoroenot  and  Walsol). 
r»d*e  ih  flann  final 


.  _t  Ta«7 

Peanut  CaodJ.  ... 
Salt  Water  T1O1. 
TarTj.     ...  . 


CORNSTARCH,    CORNMEAL    AND    FLOUR: 

Oonmtlrrh 

Oornmaal.     ............................................ 

riosr' IKcrtwbrat'aDd  Wlnl  Floor  Comuoondl. 

Floor.    Pancake. 

floor.    Prepared   Oake.     

Flour.     Wbeat. 
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SUMMARY— Continued 


'Article. 

Number 
Analysed. 

IM 

« 

m 

PL* von t No   EXTRACTS : 

FRUIT.    BUTTERS.    JAMS.    JH      IIS   AND   ('RESERVES 


BONEY  ANHS 


E  CRRAM8: 


m.   t'hombjl*. 
Cream      Maple  Wl 


3oogfe 


6  UMM  AK  Y— Continued 


AxUcto. 

Nnrnbtr 
Auljlsd. 

ICE   CREAMS— Continued. 

M 

IB 

W 

LARD: 

1! 

FISH-CAN  NRD,    DBIBD   AND   rilltsil: 

M 

MEATS-CANNED  AND  FRBSB: 

\ 

51 

SA08AGB: 

j* 

m 

NON- ALCOHOLIC  DRINKS: 

Coosle 


SUMMARY— Continued 


Article. 

Number 
Aulfled. 

NON-ALCOHOLIC  DRINKS— Con  tinned. 

B 

« 

1* 

7! 

!T^„::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::™::™::::::::::::::: 

i™,.:;:;: 

M 
H 

;• 

«t 

NUTS: 

SPICS8.    ETC.: 

It 

n 
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SUMMARY— Continued 


Article. 

Number 
An.l/.«1. 

78 

MISCBLLaNBOUR  PHODUOTO: 

IS. F"d":..  ::r:::::::::;::::::::::::::::.::::::::::r::: 

» 

86 

RECAPITULATION. 

in 

11 

m 

m 

l.m 

J.  an 
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NUMBER  OF  SAMPLES  PURCHASED  BY  THE  DAIRY  AND 
FOOD  AGENTS  DURING  YEAR  1912 


Agent.- 

_». 

M4 

7,!M 
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CASES  TERMINATED 


THE  FOLLOWING  TABLE  GIVES  A  LIST  OP  ARTICLES  ANALYZED  BY 
CHEMISTS  AND  FOUND  TO  BE  IN  VIOLATION  OF  THE  FOOD  LAWS. 
AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  SAMPLES  OF  EACH  PRODUCT  ON  WHICH 
PROSECUTIONS  WERE  BASED  AND  TERMINATED. 


CHEESE  ACT.  1897,  IN  VIOLATION  OF 
Cheese,  Cream,  mlsbranded,  


EGO  ACT,  1909,  IN  VIOLATION  OF 

Eggs  unfit  for  food 

In  bakery,  , . . 


FOOD  ACT,  1909.  IN  VIOLATION  C,V 

Apples,  decomposed 

Apricots,  containing  sulphur  dioxide,  not  declared,    . 

Dried,  containing  undeclared  sulphites,  

containing  sulphur  dioxide 

containing  sulphur  dioxide,  not  declared 1] 

containing  undeclared  sulphites,    13 

containing  added  sulphurous  acid,  not  stamped.   ...  6 
containing  added  sulphur  dioxide  or  compound  thereof 

and  not  stated  on  package 2 

not  stamped 2 

Beefsteak,  diseased,  decomposed  and  unwholesome,  1 

Blackberries,  Currants,  Huckleberries,  etc,  filthy  and  contaminated,  1 
Bread,  Cakes,  etc.,  exposed  in  such  manner  as  to  render  them  con- 
taminated and  unwholesome 1 

Breakfast  Bacon,   diseased,   contaminated  with  worms,   decomposed 

and  unwholesome, 1 

Breakfast  Food,  containing  U  ikv  and  worms 1 

containing  worms  and  weevils.  2 

Butter,  containing  an  excessive  amount  of  moisture.  3 

in  an  unwholesome  and  poisonous  condition 1 

Cake,  colored 1 

Candy,  containing  paraffin,   3 

containing  undeclared  sulphites 2 

Bananas,  containing  sulphites 1 

Fudge,  containing  sulphites 1 

Marshmallowe.  containing  sulphites 1 

Prize  Boxes,  containing  sulphites. 1 

Short  Cake .  containing  sulphites 1 

Zig  Zags,  containing  sulphites, ,..  1 
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CASES  TERMINATED— Continued 

Candled  Cherries,  containing  sulphur  dioxide 2 

Fruit,  containing  sulphur  dioxide 2 

Catsup,  adulterated,   3 

containing  an  excessive  amount  of  benzoic  acid 2 

containing  an  excessive  amount  of  sodium  benzoate 17 

containing  saccharin 2 

Cherries,  containing  sulphur  dioxide  and  benzoic  acid 

Chestnuts,  unfit  for  food 

filthy  and  decomposed 

filthy,  decomposed  and  unwholesome,  

Chicken,  unfit  for  food,  

Chocolate  Balls,  containing  no  chocolate,  

Bon  Bods,  adulterated 

Creams  Imitation,  containing  cornstarch  and  coal  tar  dye, 

Lu  Lu  Bars  Imitation,  containing  resinous  glaze 

Hints,  containing  no  chocolate  and  colored  with  a  coal 

tar  dye 

Cider,  containing  undeclared  benzoic  acid, 

Sweet,  containing  undeclared  benzoic  acid 

Cocoanut,  decayed 

Caramels,  adulterated,   

containing  large  amount  of  foreign  starch; . . . 

Marshmallow  Candy,  containing  sulphites,    

Coffee,  adulterated 

containing  chlccory  and  cereal 

containing  ground  roasted  peas, 

Confectionery,  adulterated 

Corn  Meal,  sour  and  unfit  for  food 

Syrup,  Apple  and  Sugar  Butter,   

Cottonseed  Oil  as  and  for  Olive  Oil 

Cream  Fudge,  coated  with  a  resinous  glaze,  

Cream  Nuts,  filthy,  decomposed  and  unwholesome 

Cream  Puffs,  adulterated 

Cucumber,  partly  decomposed,  diseased  and  unfit  for  food 

Duck,    decomposed 

Eggs,  as  and  for  fresh  eggs,  mlsbranded 

English  Walnuts,  unfit  for  food 

Figs  in  Maraschino,  containing  benzoic  acid,    

Flesh,  unwholesome,  

Flour ,  containing  added  nitrous  acid 

Food,  adulterated,  

Fruit,  decayed 

keeping  In  an  unwholesome  and  filthy  condition 3 

Fudge,  coated  with  a  resinous  glaze 2 

Gelatine,  containing  sulphites,   2 

Ice  Cream  Cones  (empty)  containing  boric  acid 1 

India  Relish,  containing  saccharin 1 

Jelly,  adulterated 1 

Ketchup,  containing  an  excessive  amount  of  benzoic  acid 1 

containing  an  excessive  amount  of  sodium  benzoate 2 

Lemon  Extract ,  adulterated 1 

Maintaining  an  unsanitary  store 1 
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CASEB  TERMINATED— Continued 

Maraschino  Cherries,  containing  benzoate  of  node,  not  declared 1 

containing  sulphur  dioxide  or  compound  there- 
of   1 

Marasquln  Cherries,  containing  sulphurous  acid 1 

Marsbmallow  Candy,  containing  sulphites 1 

Heat,  contaminated  by  flies,   1 

bad,  1 

exposing  In  such  manner  as  to  render  them  contaminated  and 

unwholesome,    1 

tubercular,  unfit  for  food,    2 

unwholesome,    . , 2 

Mince  Meat,  containing  benzoic  acid,  not  declared,   1 

Nuts,  decayed 1 

filthy  and  decayed 1 

Olive  Oil,  adulterated, 1 

adulterated  with  cottonseed  oil 3 

Imitation,  made  from  cottonseed  oil,  1 

Oranges,  containing  coal  oil,  1 

rotten,  1 

Oysters,  containing  added  water A 

Peas,  Canned,  colored  with  sulphate  of  copper 1 

unlit  lor  food 1 

Peaches,  Dried,  adulterated,    1 

decomposed  and  unfit  for  food 2 

Dried,  bleached  with  sulphur  dioxide 3 

containing  undeclared  sulphur  dioxide 20 

containing  sulphurous  acid 1 

undeclared  sulphurous  acid 4 

containing  undeclared  sulphites 29 

Pies,  Cakes,  etc.,  exposed  In  a  way  and  manner  so  as  to  render 

them  unfit  for  food,  1 

Pork  Sausage,  decayed,  2 

Potatoes,   rotten,    1 

Prunes,  containing  undeclared  sulphites 1 

Raisins,  containing  undeclared  sulphites,  10 

Sultana,  containing  undeclared  sulphur  dioxide 2 

Sausage,  decayed 4 

putrid 1 

Strawberry  Extract,  adulterated 2 

Tomato  Catsup,  adulterated,   3 

containing  benzoic  acid,  1 

containing  an  excessive  amount  of  sodium  benzoate,  33 

made  from  decomposed  materials 3 

made   from   decomposed   materials  and   contained 

saccharin 1 

made   from    decomposed    materials    and    contained 

an  excessive  amount  of  sodium  benzoate 3 

containing  saccharin s 

unfit  for  food 1 
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OASES  TERMINATED— Continued 


Vanilla  Extract,  adulterated, 
Veal ,  bad 


FRUIT  SYRUP  ACT,  1905,  IN  VIOLATION  OF 

Strawberry  Syrup,  containing  saccharin,    15 


ICE  CREAM  ACT,  1909,   IN  VIOLATION  OF 

Ice  Cream,  below  standard 9 

low  In  fat 5 

Caramel,  low  In  fat 1 

Chocolate,  below  standard 1 

low  In  fat 9 

Strawberry,  low  in  fat 2 

Vanilla,  below  standard 7 

low  in  fat 14 


LARD  ACT,  1909.  IN  VIOLATION  OF 

Lard,  adulterated,    

containing  beef  stearin,   

composed  largely  of  cottonseed  oil  and  beef  fat, 
compound,  and  not  branded  according  to  law,  . . 


MEAT  ACT,  1906,  IN  VIOLATION  OF 

Hamburg  Steak,  containing  sulphurous  acid, 
containing  sulphites 


MILK  ACT,   1901,  IN  VIOLATION  OF 

Milk,  preserved  with  formaldehyde, 

containing  boraclc  acid 


In  fat 4S 

low  in  fat  and  partially  skimmed,   11 

In  fat  and  skimmed 19 

low  in  fat.  skimmed  and  watered ...  3 

ow  in  fat  and  watered 28 

low  in  solids,    1 

low  in  solids  and  watered,   6 

in  fat  and  solids,  71 

In  fat  and  solids,  skimmed,  49 

in  fat  and  solids,  watered 12 
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CASES  TERMINATED— Continued 

skimmed 22 

watered,    26 

watered  and  skimmed,  1 

SUmmed  Milk,  watered 1 


NON-ALCOHOLIC  DRINK  ACT.  1909,  IN  VIOLATION  OF 

Birch  Beer,  containing  saccharin 9 

Birch  Fop,  containing  saccharin 1 

Cream  Soda,  containing  saccharin 1 

Dog  Head  Fruit  Cldera's,   containing  no  fruit;    containing  benzoic 

acid,  coal  tar  color  and  six  per  cent,  alcohol 1 

Ginger  Ale.  containing  undeclared  added  capsicum 1 

Imitation  Real  Chocolate 1 

Strawberry  Soda 1 

Lemon  Pop.  containing  saccharin 2 

Marrow    Food,    containing   saccharin 1 

Orange  CId?r .  containing  saccnarin . 1 

Pop ,  containing  saccharin 1 

Pop  artificially  colored  and  flavored 1 

Phosphate .  containing  saccharin 1 

Pop,  containing  saccharin 3 

Raspberry  Pop.  containing  saccharin 1 

Red  Pop,  containing  saccharin 1 

Root  Beer,    containing  saccharin 3 

Sarsaparilla ,   containing  saccharin 1 

Soda,  containing  saccharin 19 

Soft  Drinks,  adulterated 1 

containing  saccharin 5 

mts  branded 6 

Strawberry  Pop .  artificially  colored 1 

artificially  colored  and  flavored 3 

containing  no  strawberry  and  containing  saccharin.  2 

containing  saccharin 4 

misbranded .    , , , 2 

Soda,  containing  saccharin 26 

Sweet  Cider,  containing  alcohol 1 

Temperance   Rrew .    adulterated 2 

White  Pop ,  containing  saccharin 1 


OLEOMARGARINE  ACT,  1901,  IN  VIOLATION  OP 

Oleomargarine,  colored  in  imitation  of  yellow  butter,   ... 

without  a  license 

as  and  for  butter  and  no  license 

for  butter  with  meals 

for  butter  with  meals  and  no  license 

for  butter  with  meals  and  no  license  and  r 
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CASES  TERMINATED— Continued 
RENOVATED  BUTTER  ACT.  1901,  IN  VIOLATION  OP 
Renovated  Butter,  not  marked  and  no  license 


SAUSAGE  ACT,  1911,   IN  VIOLATION  OF 

Beet  Bologna,  containing  vegetable  flour 2 

Bologna  Sausage,  colored  and  containing  cereals  and  added  water,..  i 

containing  vegetable  flour, 2 

Frankfurter  Sausage,  containing  vegetable  flour 1 

German  Style  Sausage,  containing  vegetable  flour  and  added  water,.  1 

Hamburg  Steak,  containing  sulphites 1 

Luncheon  Sausage,  containing  vegetable  flour  and  added  water 1 

Polish  Sausage,  containing  vegetable  flour 3 

Pork  Sausage,  containing  sulphurous  acid 1 

Sausage,  adulterated 1 

containing  vegetable  flour,   1 

containing  vegetable  flour  and  added  water 1 

Canned,  containing  added  cereal,  1 

Smoked ,  containing  vegetable  flour  and  added  water 1 

Vienna  Style  Sausage,  containing  vegetable  flour  and  added  water,  . .  6 

27 
VINEGAR  ACT,  1901,  IN  VIOLATION  OF 

Apple  Vinegar,  not  made  wholly  from  apples  and  containing  added 

water 1 

Cider  Vinegar,  adulterated IS 

containing  added  water 9 

a  distilled  vinegar,  colored 1 

Imitation 1 

Distilled  Vinegar,  below  standard 1 

for  pure  older  vinegar 6 

colored 1 

Vinegar,  containing  added  water,  3 


Grand  total,  1049 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD 
BUREAU  FOR  THE  YEAR  1912. 

RECEIPTS 
Covering  oleomargarine  license  fees,   renovated   butter 
license  fees,  pure  food,  milk,  renovated  butter,  vinegar, 
oleomargarine,  cheese,  egg,  meat,  non-alcoholic  drink, 
sausage,  ice  cream,  lard  and  fruit  syrup  fines, (136,125  49 


37 
EXPENDITURES 

Covering  special  agents'  salaries  and  expenses,  chemists 
and  laboratory  salaries  and  expenses,  attorneys,  de- 
tectives and  assistants'  salaries,  fees  and  expenses,  and 
clerical  and  stenographers'  salaries,  {82,049  65 

IN  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


No.  145  October  Term  1911.  Ap- 
peal by  defendant  from  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  of  Northampton  County. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 
vs. 
Harris  A.  CleweU. 

Filed  March  1,  1912. 
Henderson,  J. 

The  defendant  was  convicted  on  an  indictment  charging  him  with  selling 
oleomargarine  which  was  not  "made  and  kept  free  from  all  coloration  and 
Ingredients  causing  it  to  look  like  yellow  butter"  In  violation  of  the  Act  of 
May  29,  1901.  P.  L.  327.  The  question  involved  is  thus  stated:  "Whether  the 
Act  of  Assembly  of  1901,  May  29,  P.  L.  327,  Section  1,  prohibiting  the  sale. 
manufacture,  etc.,  of  oleomargarine  'which  shall  be  in  Imitation  of  yellow  but- 
ter produced  from  pure,  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  of  the  same,  with  or 
without  coloring  matter,'  means  any  shade  or  tint  of  yellow,  and  not  what  la 
commercially  known  as  yellow  butter.  In  other  words  Is  yellow  butter  In  the 
Act  synonymous  with  any  shade  of  butter  yellow?  In  the  argument  of  the  ap- 
pellants counsel  the  statement  la  made  that  the  only  Issue  is,  whether  the  oleo- 
margarine sold  by  the  defendant  contained  coloring  matter  or  Ingredients  caus- 
ing It  to  look  like  yellow  butter  produced  from  pure,  unadulterated  milk,  or 
cream  of  the  same,  with  or  without  coloring  matter.  The  position  taken  by 
the  appellant  Is  "that  the  yellow  butter  named  in  the  Act  has  reference  to  a 
certain  standard  of  yellow  butter  which  Is  the  natural  butter  made  In  the  month 
of  June  and  which  assumes  a  rich  yellow  color,  but  that  natural  butter  made 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year  falls  below  this  standard  of  color."  It  Is  also 
contended  that  butter  made  at  other  times  In  the  year  than  the  month  of 
June  is  generally  artificially  colored  to  resemble  butter  made  In  the  month  of 
June  and  that,  therefore,  butter  so  colored  becomes  a  standard  of  the  yellow 
butter  to  which  the  Act  of  Assembly  refers  and  that  the  defendant  should  have 
been  permitted  to  offer  in  evidence  a  sample  of  artificially  colored  butter  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  oleomargarine  which  he  sold  was  not  of  that 
color.  The  issue  thus  presented  Is  within  narrow  compass.  The  position  of 
the  defendant  asks  us  to  declare  that  when  the  Legislature  speaks  of  "yellow 
butter"  it  means  butter  having  the  color  of  that  product  made  in  the  month 
of  June,  but  we  are  unable  to  find  either  in  the  words  of  the  Statute  or  from  a 
consideration  of  the  reasons  leading  to  its  enactment  any  warrant  for  such  con- 
struction. As  has  been  repeatedly  stated  the  principal  object  of  the  Act  was 
to  prevent  deception  by  dealers  in  oleomargarine  and  it  would  be  a  remark- 
able Inference  that  care  was  only  exercised  toward  the  safeguarding  of  the 
public  against  Imposition  as  to  butter  made  during  one-twelfth  of  tbe  year. 
Witnesses  are  not  necessary  to  show  that  butter  is  not  all  of  tbe  same  color 
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whether  made  in  the  month  of  June  or  at  any  other  time.  Different  shades 
of  yellow  appear  In  its  production  contingent  on  the  breed  ot  cows,  the  feed 
used,  the  time  of  year  in  which  It  1b  made  and  the  process  of  manufacture, 
and  when  the  phraee  "yellow  butter"  is  used  we  think  the  Legislature  intended 
to  describe  the  general  color  inhering  in  that  product.  Any  other  construction 
would  open  every  market  to  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  made  In  imitation  of 
butter  and  no  prohibition  would  exist  except  as  to  the  imitation  of  the  highest 
natural  color  of  butter  or  of  butter  colored  In  Imitation  of  It  This  would  de- 
feat the  very  purpose  of  the  Act.  It  1b  our  duty  to  give  it  a  reasonable  con- 
struction and  to  enforce  It  according  to  Its  spirit  as  well  as  Its  letter.  If  we 
should  bold  that  the  words  "yellow  butter"  are  equivalent  to  "commercial  but- 
ter'' as  contended  for  by  the  appellant  we  would  be  deciding  that  the  law  forbids 
the  sale  of  oleomargarine  not  made  and  kept  free  from  all  coloration  or  Ingredi- 
ents causing  It  to  look  like  butter  having  the  highest  natural  color  of  yellow 
or  butter  artificially  colored  In  imitation  of  such  highest  natural  color.  This 
would  be  equivalent  to  re-enacting  the  statute  and  giving  it  an  application  and 
limitation  which  could  not  have  been  in  legislative  contemplation.  The  whole 
history  of  the  legislation  on  this  subject  shows  that  what  was  aimed  at  Is  the 
prevention  of  fraud  on  the  consumers  by  the  sale  to  them  of  another  substance 
as  and  for  butter.  It  was  recognized  that  oleomargarine  when  not  artificially 
colored  has  a  white  or  very  light  shade  and  that  some  butter  because  of  the 
use  of  excessive  heat  in  the  making  or  some  other  cause  might  also  be  white 
or  very  light  and  that  to  make  white  butter  a  standard  would  be  a  practical 
prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  oleomorgarlne  at  all.  Hence,  the  qualifying 
word  "yellow."  But  there  was  no  attempt  to  fix  an  absolute  shade  of  yellow  nor 
intention  to  permit  an  imitation  of  all  shades  of  butter  except  that  which  was 
colored  to  the  highest  degree  of  yellow  which  butter  in  Its  natural  condition 
ever  possesses.  It  was  unimportant,  therefore,  to  know  what  was  recognized 
in  the  trade  in  New  York  or  elsewhere  as  "yellow  butter."  It  may  be  as  stated 
by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  appellant  that  this  is  butter  colored  to  Imitate 
June  butter  and  that  the  public  taste  at  the  large  centers  of  trade  demands 
this  color,  but  a  large  part  of  the  butter  produced  in  the  Commonwealth  is 
consumed  In  the  localities  in  which  It  Is  produced  and  Is  sold  from  farms  and 
creameries  to  local  customers.  These  consumers  were  within  the  view  of  the 
Legislature  as  well  as  dwellers  In  the  largest  cities  and  are  entitled  to  the 
same  protection.  The  yellow  butter  to  which  the  Act  refers  Is  not  that  sold 
In  New  York  or  Philadelphia  alone  but  that  which  Is  produced  on  the  farms 
and  In  the  factories  as  well  and  Is  sold  In  its  natural  color  or  with  the  addition 
of  coloring  matter  to  increase  its  yellowness.  The  offer  of  artificially  colored 
butter  to  establish  a  standard  of  color  would  not  have  helped  the  defendant 
for  the  prohibition  is  against  the  Imitation  of  yellow  butter  whether  it  be 
colored  or  not.  If  the  Commonwealth  could  show  that  the  oleomargarine  sold 
was  in  imitation  of  yellow  butter  produced  from  pure  unadulterated  milk  and 
cream  without  coloring  matter  the  case  would  be  made  out  and  it  waa  of  no  con- 
sequence that  It  was  not  like  some  sample  of  colored  butter  which  the  defend- 
ant proposed  to  bring  Into  the  case.  As  there  was  evidence  clear  and  direct 
that  the  oleomargarine  in  question  contained  cottonseed  oil  and  butter  fat  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  expert  chemist  palm-oil  also,  and  that  It  possessed  a  dis- 
tinct yellow  butter  color  the  case  was  necessarily  one  for  the  jury.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  ninth  assignment  is  a  portion  of  the  charge  and  contains  Instruction 
to  the  Jury  that  the  samples  of  oleomargarine  and  butter  were  to  be  sent  out 
for  the-  purpose  of  applying  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  to  the  exhibits  In 
the  case  and  the  Court  said  to  the  jury  that  they  ought  not  to  substitute  their 
own  judgment  Irrespective  of  what  the  witnesses  said  or  their  own  comparisons 
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of  the  samples  (or  the  sworn  testimony  which  they  had  In  the  case.  This  part 
of  the  charge  immediately  followed  a  reference  by  the  Court  to  exhibits  num- 
bers one,  nine,  and  ten  and  the  testimony  of  a  chemist  called  by  the  defense 
who  analyzed  exhibits  nine  and  ten  and  testified  that  they  were  pure  butter 
containing  no  coloring  matter.  The  instruction  to  the  Jury  was  not  inappropri- 
ate therefore,  as  they  were  not  experts  competent  to  determine  the  composi- 
tion of  the  exhibits  nor  to  say  whether  they  were  oleomargarine  or  butter  un- 
aided by  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses.  The  instruction  was  not  harmful  to 
the  defendant. 

The  offer  to  introduce  a  sample  of  what  was  alleged  to  be  yellow  butter  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  standard  of  comparison  without  offering  to  show 
that  the  proposed  standard  was  In  fact  butter  was  clearly  Inadmissible  and 
properly  rejected  by  the  Court.  The  offer  to  Introduce  a  sample  of  artificially 
colored  oleomargarine  was  Irrelevant.  There  arc  doubtless  various  shades  of 
color  In  oleomargarine.  The  jury  would  get  no  Information  from  the  sam- 
ple offered  which  would  be  of  benefit  to  them  In  determining  whether  the 
article  sold  by  the  defendant  was  like  yellow  butter.  The  Court  permitted  the 
defendant  to  offer  butter  produced  from  pure  unadulterated  milk  and  cream, 
and  exhibit  number  nine  which  was  shown  to  be  uncolored  June  butter  was  put 
in  evidence.  Testimony  was  also  admitted  to  show  that  the  defendant's  oleo- 
margarine resembled  white  butter,  and  the  Issue  was  squarely  made  as  to  Its 
likeness  to"  yellow  butter.  Unless  therefore  the  defendant  can  main- 
tain bis  position  that  he  may  sell  oleomargarine  of  all  shades  of  butter  color  ex- 
cept the  deepest  shade  of  yellow  exhibited  in  June  butter  he  has  no  defense  and 
this  in  our  view  of  the  statute  is  not  a  maintainable  position. 

The  assignments  of  error  are  all  over-ruled,  the  Judgment  Is  affirmed  and  the 
record  remitted  to  the  Court  below  to  the  end  that  the  sentence  be  carried  Into 
execution. 

State  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia  County. 

I,  Alfred  B.  Allen,  Deputy  Prothonotary  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  and  foregoing  is  a 
true  copy  of  the  Opinion  in  the  above  entitled  cause,  so  full  and  en- 
tire as  appears  of  Record  in  said  Court. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the 
seal  of  said  Court  at  Philadelphia,  this  7th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1912. 
SEAL.  ALFRED  B.  ALLEN, 

Deputy  Prothonotary. 
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IN  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 


No.  136  October  Term  1911.  Ap- 
peal by  defendant  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions of  Schuylkill  County. 


Alexander  T.  Ignatavig. 

Filed  March  1,  1912. 
Henderson,   J. 

The  charge  against  the  defendant  was  that  he  Bold  oleomargarine  which  was 
not  made  and  kept  free  from  all  coloration  or  Ingredients  causing  it  to  look  like 
yellow  butter,  In  violation  of  the  Act  of  May  29,  1901,  P.  L.  327.  The  fact  of 
the  sale  was  not  denied,  but  the  defendant  contends  that  evidence  was  im- 
properly introduced  and  that  the  statute  waa  not  correctly  Interpreted  by  the 
trial  judge  in  the  charge  to  the  Jury.  The  Commonwealth  offered  aa  exhibits 
packages  of  oleomargarine  alleged  to  have  the  color  of  yellow  butter  bought 
from  the  defendant  and  a  package  shown  to  have  the  natural  color  of  oleo- 
margarine. All  of  these  samples  were  analyzed  by  a  chemist  in  the  service 
of  the  Pure  Food  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  were  ad- 
mitted as  exhibits  In  the  case  to  show  the  color  of  the  product  sold  by  the  de- 
fendant and  the  color  of  oleomargarine  as  it  might  be  and  was  made  with- 
out coloration  or  ingredients  causing  it  to  look  like  yellow  butter.  A  sample 
of  butter  was  offeree)  to  show  the  color  of  butter  made  from  the  cream  of  cows 
without  the  addition  of  any  substance  to  affect  its  color.  Objection  was  made 
to  the  introduction  of  the  package  of  white  oleomargarine  because  the  ques- 
tion was  not  then  raised  whether  oleomargarine  could  be  made  without  some 
likeness  in  color  to  butter  and  to  the  sample  of  butter  offered  because  it  waa 
made  in  the  spring  when  the  color  of  butter  is  light  and  the  sample  was  not 
therefore,  a  correct  exhibit  of  the  butter  referred  to  in  the  Act  of  Assembly 
which  the  defendant  contended  was  "June  Butter"  or  "Commercial  Butter." 
The  first  eight  assignments  of  error  relate  to  these  samples  and  may  be  con- 
sidered together.  The  sale  of  the  oleomargarine  being  admitted  the  question 
for  the  consideration  of  the  jury  was  whether  the  thing  sold  looked  like  yellow 
butter  and  while  It  was  not  necessary  for  the  Commonwealth  at  that  stage 
of  the  proceedings  to  show  that  oleomargarine  was  manufactured  which  did 
not  have  this  likeness  it  was  not  erroneous  to  permit  proof  of  that  fact  when 
offered  by  the  Commonwealth  in  anticipation  of  testimony  tending  to  show 
that  a  yellow  color  was  an  essential  quality  of  oleomargarine.  At  a  later  stage 
of  the  .trial  the  defendant  offered  evidence  to  show  that  a  yellow  tint  was 
Inseparable  from  that  product  when  manufactured  from  the  constituents  es- 
sential to  Its  production,  and  the  relevancy  of  evidence  aa  to  this  sample  was 
thus  established.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  aa  deciding  that  a  suc- 
cessful defense  could  be  maintained  on  proof  that  oleomargarine  la  necessarily 
yellow,  but  that  was  one  of  the  facta  alleged  and  evidence  waa  ottered  by  the 
defense  to  that  effect  and  this  the  Commonwealth  might  rebut  The  eample 
waa  also  admissible  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  by  the  jury  between  it  and 
the  packages  bought  from  the  defendant,  one  of  which  was  shown  to  con- 
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lain  some  butter  and  the  other  cottonseed  oil,  the  presence  of  which  would  ac- 
count. In  part  at  least,  for  the  color  exhibited  by  the  specimens.  The  offer  of 
the  package  of  butter  was  allowed  to  bring  before  the  jury  evidence  of  the 
natural  color  ot  butter  and  this  evidence  we  regard  as  clearly  admissible.  If 
evidence  were  at  all  necessary  to  Inform  a  Jury  of  average  Intelligence  what 
yellow  butter  looks  like.  The  offer  of  the  defendant  to  prove  that  a  sample 
of  butter  obtained  from  Qlmbel  Brothers  In  Philadelphia  was  yellow  butter 
was  properly  rejected.  There  was  no  offer  to  prove  nor  pretence  that  It  was 
the  natural  product  of  cream  and  the  jury  would  receive  no  light  from  the 
examination  of  such  an  exhibit.  The  yellow  butter  to  which  the  Act  applies 
Is  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  cows  and  the  imitation  prohibited  Is  likeness 
to  that  product.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  show  that  the  article  was  regarded  by 
the  witness  as  yellow  butter  and  whether  made  from  milk  and  whether  arti- 
ficially colored  or  not  was  not  offered  to  be  shown.  One  of  the  principal  objects 
of  the  statute  as  was  stated  by  President  Judge  Rice  In  Com.  v.  Mellet,  27 
Pa.  Super.  Ct  GO,  was,  "to  prevent  the  sale  of  oleomargarine,  which,  by  reason 
of  the  addition  of  coloring  matter,  or  of  the  selection  or  treatment  or  com- 
bination of  Its  component  parts.  Is  made  to  resemble  and  be  In  imitation  of 
yellow  butter."  It  was  not  the  purpose  to  fix  as  a  standard  butter  highly  col- 
ored artificially  nor  something  which  may  not  have  been  In  fact  pure  butter. 
The  14th,  15th,  16th  and  17th  assignments  relate  to  evidence  bearing  on  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "yellow  butter"  and  the  effort  of  the  defendant  to  show 
what  was  known  in  the  market  as  "yellow  butter."  The  only  market  referred 
to  was  the  Philadelphia  market  and  the  proposal  was  to  show  what  the  color 
"yellow"  Is  as  applied  to  commercial  butter.  These  offers  were  overruled  by 
the  Court  for  the  reason  that  the  Act  has  reference  to  the  color  of  butter  that 
is  made  exclusively  from  milk  or  cream  without  the  addition  of  any  ingredient 
to  give  it  any  other  color  than  its  natural  color — the  color  derived  from  the 
Ingredients  used  to  make  what  Is  known  as  unadulterated  butter.  Opportunity 
was  given  to  prove  the  color  of  butter  made  at  the  time  of  trial  or  at  any 
other  time  of  year  but  the  defense  was  limited  to  the  natural  color,  not  that 
produced  by  the  addition  of  some  Ingredient  for  the  purpose  of  producing  color. 
In  so  ruling  the  Court  was  obviously  In  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  statute.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  wholly  prohibit 
the  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  was  done  by  the  Act  of  1885  and  if  to  prohibit, 
certainly  to  regulate.  It  may  be  that  the  regulation  referred  to  embarrassed 
manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  this  class  of  goods,  but  that  Is  a  legislative 
consideration.  It  was  evidently  the  belief  of  the  law-making  body  that  this 
provision  and  others  incorporated  Into  the  statute  were  necessary  to  prevent 
deception  and  It  is  not  for  the  Court  to  hold  that  this  was  a  mistaken  concep- 
tion. Evidence  wae  in  the  case  that  natural  butter  has  a  color  known  as 
"butter  yellow"  and  that  it  Is  yellow  all  the  year  around;  that  depth  of  color 
varies  somewhat  but  that  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  manufacture  it  has  a 
distinctive  yellow  color,  and  this  Is  what  the  defendant's  oleomargarine  Imi- 
tated. The  Court  submitted  the  case  with  instructions  as  favorable  to  the 
defendant  as  the  facts  would  permit.  Attention  was  called  to  the  evidence  that 
butter  in  May,  June  and  July  has  a  distinct  yellow  color  known  as  yellow 
butter  and  that  this  Is  the  color  that  the  Legislature  Intended  that  oleomar- 
garine should  not  possess — that  is,  the  color  of  yellow  butter.  This  we  think 
limited  the  Commonwealth  to  proof  of  a  higher  degree  of  color  than  Is  re- 
quired by  the  statute  and  to  that  extent  was  favorable  to  the  defendant  We 
have  considered  the  words  "yellow  butter"  as  used  in  the  statute  In  Com.  t>. 
Clewell,  decided  at  this  term,  and  what  was  there  said  need  not  be  now  re- 
peated.   Our  conclusion  was  that  the  prohibition  of  the  statute  applied  to  all 
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butter  made  wholly  from  the  milk  of  cows  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  manu- 
facture having  a  yellow  color  although  that  color  might  vary  in  degree  and 
whether  the  natural  color  or  a  color  artificially  produced  in  imitation  of  the 
natural  color.  The  jurors  saw  the  oleomargarine  which  the  defendant  sold; 
they  saw  a  sample  of  white  oleomargarine;  they  heard  the  testimony  of  one 
of  the  defendant's  witnesses  from  whom  he  purchased  the  oleomargarine  and 
they  saw  a  sample  of  pure  butter  made  about  the  time  of  the  trial.  They 
brought  into  exercise  their  own  sense,  as  well,  and  on  the  evidence  convicted 
the  defendant 

We  do  not  And  any  reversible  error 
the  judgment  and  remit  the  record  t 
sentence  may  be  carried  into  effect. 


COMMONWEALTH  VS.  IGNATAVIG 

State  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia  County. 

I,  Alfred  B.  Allen,  Deputy  Prothonotary  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  and  foregoing  is  a 
true  copy  of  the  Opinion  in  the  above  entitled  cause,  so  full  and  en- 
tire as  appears  of  Record  in  said  Court. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the 
seal  of  said  Court  at  Philadelphia,  this  7th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1912. 
SEAL.  ALFRED  B.  ALLEN, 

Deputy  Prothonotary. 


COMMONWEALTH  V.  PFLAUM,  APPELLANT. 

Constitutional  law — Title  of  act— Classification — Discrimination — Pood  law- 
Confectionery— Act  of  May  13,  1909,  P.  L.  B20. 

1.  The  Act  of  May  13,  1909,  P.  L.  520,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  food;  de- 
fining food;  providing  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,"  etc.,  Is  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  in  the  title  to  give  notice  of  a  prohibition  against  adding 
sulphur  dioxide  to  confectionery,  inasmuch  as  confectionery  is  a  food. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  act  provides  that  in  the  preparation  of  dried  fruits 
and  molasses,  sulphur  dioxide  may  be  used  in  quantities  not  detrimental  to 
health,  does  not  render  the  act  unconstitutional  as  violating  Art.  3,  Sec.  7, 
of  the  Constitution;  nor  is  the  act  open  to  the  objection  of  wrongful  classifica- 
tion and  discrimination  because  it  relieves  retail  dealers  from  prosecution, 
where  they  sell  under  a  guaranty  signed  by  the  manufacturer  or  a  wholesale 
dealer. 

3.  A  person  may  be  convicted  under  the  Act  of  1909  of  selling  confectionery 
to  which  sulphur  dioxide  has  been  added,  where  it  appears  that  the  sulphur 
dioxide  was  added  to  gelatine  in  the  bleaching  process,  and  that  the  gelatine 
was  then  added  to  other  constituents  to  compose  the  confectionery  which  the 
defendant  sold. 
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Argued  April  S,  1912,  Appeal  No.  148,  Jan.  T.,  1912,  by  defendant,  from 
Judgment  of  Superior  Court,  Oct.  T.,  1911,  No.  218,  reversing  Judgment  of 
Q.  S.  Phils,  Co.,  March  T.,  1911,  No.  747,  arresting  Judgment  on  verdict  of 
guilty  In  case  of  Commonwealth  v.  Christian  Pflaum,  Jr.  Before  Fell,  C.  J., 
Brown,  Mestrezat,  Stewart  and  Moschzisker,  J  J.    Affirmed. 

Appeal  from  judgment  of  Superior  Court.       ' 

Henderson,  J.,  filed  the  following  opinion: 

The  defendant  was  convicted  on  the  first  and  second  counts  of  an  Indictment 
which  charged  him  with  selling  confectionery  which  contained  sulphur  dioxide, 
in  violation  of  the  Act  of  May  13,  1909,  P.  L.  520.  This  act  Is  entitled  "An  Act 
relating  to  food;  defining  food;  providing  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  deception  by  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture or  sale,  the  offering  for  sale  or  exposing  for  sale,  or  the  having  in 
possession  with  intent  to  sell  of  adulterated,  misbranded  or  deleterious  foods; 
prescribing  certain  duties  for  the  Dairy  and  Pood  Commissioner  In  reference 
thereto;  and  providing  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof."  The  indictment 
was  drawn  under  the  fifth  paragraph  of  the  third  section  of  the  act,  which 
declares  that  any  article  of  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated:  "FIFTH. 
If  It  contains  any  added  sulphurous  add,  sulphur  dioxide  or  sulphites,  ben- 
xoate  acid  or  benzoates  except  as  hereafter  provided;  or  If  It  contains  boric 
acid  or  borates,  salicylic  acid  or  salicylates,  formaldehyde,  hydrofluoric  acid 
or  fluorides,  lluoborates,  fluoslllcates  or  other  fluorine  compounds,  dulcln, 
glucln,  saccharin,  alum,  compounds  of  copper,  betanapthol,  hydronapthol , 
abrastol,  asaprol,  oxides  of  nitrogen,  nitrous  acid  or  nitrates,  pyroligenous 
acid,  or  other  added  Ingredients  deleterious  to  health;  or  If,  in  the  case  of 
confectionery,  it  contains  any  of  the  substances  mentioned  In  this  paragraph, 
or  any  mineral  substance,  or  injurious  color  or  flavor,  alcoholic  liquor,  or  any 

other  ingredient,  not  herein  mentioned,  deleterious  to  health: 

And  provided  further  that  in  the  preparation  of  dried  fruits  and  molasses, 
sulphur  dioxide,  either  free  or  in  simple  combination  may  be  used  In  such 
quantities  as  will  not  render  said  dried  fruits  or  molasses  deleterious  to 
health."  On  motion  of  the  defendant  the  learned  Judge  of  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions arrested  the  judgment  tor  the  reason  that  the  evidence  did  not  show  that 
sulphur  dioxide  had  been  "added"  to  the  confections  sold  by  the  defendant,  and 
from  the  opinion  filed  the  learned  Judge  seems  to  have  entertained  the  view 
that  the  act  was  unconstitutional  as  applied  to  confectionery  which  did  not 
contain  "added"  dioxide  of  sulphur  or  other  adulterant.  The  first  objection 
raised  by  the  defendant  was  that  the  title  to  the  act  Is  defective  in  that  con- 
fectionery Is  not  specified  as  one  of  the  subjects  legislated  about.  This  Implies 
that  confectionery  is  not  food,  and  such  Is  the  contention  of  the  appellee.  The 
act  not  only  relates  to  food,  but  the  title  Indicates  that  the  intention  was  to 
define  what  food  is.  That  the  Legislature  may  define  the  terms  It  uses  and 
the  meaning  which  it  attaches  to  words  cannot  be  doubted.  Where  the  mean- 
ing given  In  the  act  Is  not  that  which  attaches  to  them  in  the  common  under- 
standing the  title  of  an  act  should  express  any  exceptional  meaning  with  suf- 
ficient clearness  to  excite  inquiry  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  this  was 
evidently  in  the  legislative  mind  when  the  title  to  the  act  was  framed.  Notice 
is  given  in  the  title  of  the  Intention  to  define  the  term  "food."  The  title  to  the 
act  to  which  Com.  v.  Kebort,  212  Pa.  2S9,  related  was  different  in  form,  and 
contained  no  notice  of  the  definition  of  the  term  "food"  set  forth  in  the  body 
of  the  statute.  Thst  case  is  not  an  authority,  therefore,  in  support  of  the 
appellee's  position,  even  If  a  definition  of  the  word  were  necessary  as  applied 
to  candy  and  other  confectionery.    It  was  held  in  Com.  v.  Kebort,  that  the  term 
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"food"  did  not  Include  drink;  that  there  was  a  generic  distinction  which  had 
been  recognized  In  the  thought  and  speech  of  the  race  from  time  Immemorial, 
and  that  the  word  "food"  did  not  Include  In  the  popular  understanding  drink 
also,  and  that,  therefore,  liquors  were  not  Included  in  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Act  or  June  26,  1895,  P.  L.  317.  That  the  word  "food"  Is  a  very  general 
term,  and  applies  to  all  that  Is  eaten  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body  cannot 
be  questioned.  It  Is  so  understood  generally,  and  the  authorities  whose  ac- 
curacy is  relied  upon  In  all  departments  of  Investigation  concur  In  that  defini- 
tion. "Nutritive  material  absorbed  or  taken  Into  the  body  for  the  purpose  of 
growth  or  repair,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  the  vital  processes." — Webster. 
'That  which  Is  eaten  or  drunk  for  nourishment,  aliment;  nutriment,  in  the 
scientific  sense.  Any  substance  that,  being  taken  into  the  body  of  an  animal 
or  plant,  serves,  through  organic  action,  to  build  up  normal  structure  or 
supply  the  waste  of  tissue;  nutriment" — Standard  Dictionary.  "Whatever 
supplies  nourishment  to  organic  bodies;  ailment;  victuals,  provisions." — Cen- 
tury Dictionary.  "It  seems  not  a  debatable  question  whether  confections  are 
within  these  definitions.  No  one  could  contend  that  sugar  and  honey  are  not 
food,  or  that  preserved  fruits  and  chocolate  are  not  nutriment,  and  these  con- 
stitute the  great  bulk  of  the  confectionery  manufactured  and  sold.  The  enor- 
mous consumption  of  the  materials  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  con- 
fectionery and  the  value  which  they  have  In  the  economy  of  nutrition  are 
so  well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  Into  a  discussion  of  their  scien- 
tific value,  nor  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  food  supply  of  the  human  race. 
That  the  term  "food"  includes  candy,  sweetmeats,  preserves  and  other  con- 
fectionery, accords  with  the  opinions  of  lexicographers,  chemists,  and  the 
public  understanding,  but  If  this  were  not  so,  as  the  Legislature  might  in- 
clude confections  in  the  catalogue  of  foods,  and  has  so  done  in  this  case,  and 
has  given  notice  in  the  title  of  the  act  that  it  contained  a  definition  of  the 
things  to  which  the  statute  applied,  all  Interested  are  put  on  inquiry  as  to  mat- 
ters therein  contained,  and  a  title  which  leads  to  inquiry  Is  sufficient  In  this 
respect.  We  need  not  refer  to  the  numerous  cases  which  hold  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  all  the  distinct  provisions  of  a  statute  be  set  forth  in  the  title, 
and  that  It  Is  sufficient  if  that  give  notice  of  the  subject  of  the  act  so  as  reason- 
ably to  lead  to  an  Inquiry  as  to  what  is  contained  In  the  body  of  the  bill.  What- 
ever the  subject  of  a  title  reasonably  suggests  as  appropriate  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object  declared  Is  sufficiently  Indicated  by  such  title.  "Every  possi- 
ble presumption  Is  In  favor  of  the  validity  of  a  statute,  and  this  continues  until 
the  contrary  Is  shown  beyond  a  rational  doubt  One  branch  of  the  government 
cannot  encroach  on  the  domain  of  another  without  danger":  Sinking  Fund 
Cases,  99  U.  S.  700;  Powell  v.  Penna.,  127  U.  S.  678  (8  Superior  Ct  Repr.  992, 
1257);  Sugar  Notch  Boro.,  192  Pa.  349. 

The  statute  under  consideration  is  a  police  regulation.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  public  health,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  government  and  a  proper 
subject  of  legislative  control.  The  power  of  the  Legislature  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  is  extensive,  and  It  may  exercise  a  large  discretion  In  determin- 
ing how  that  power  shall  be  employed.  What  the  interests  of  the  public  require 
and  what  measures  are  necessary  to  protect  them  are  subjects  for  the  exercise 
of  this  discretion.  Whether  in  a  given  Instance  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
an  article  Intended  for  human  consumption  is  deleterious  to  health,  and 
whether  the  public  welfare  demands  that  such  business  be  prohibited,  are 
questions  of  fact  and  policy  exclusively  for  the  determination  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. It  is  an  elementary  proposition  that  all  property  In  this  State  Is  held 
under  the  Implied  obligation  that  the  owner  shall  not  use  It  to  the  injury  of 
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the  community.  The  Legislature  has  declared  that  sulphur  dioxide  is  deleteri- 
ous to  health,  and  has  forbidden  Its  use  tn  the  manufacture  of  confectionery. 
We  must  assume  that  this  determination  was  reached  after  full  examination  and 
on  reasonable  grounds,  and  that  in  the  judgment  of  a  body  having  control  of 
the  subject,  sucb  prohibition  was  necessary  to  promote  the  public  health. 

It  is  contended,  however,  that  the  statute  discriminates  as  to  all  other  food 
except  confectionery  and  in  favor  of  dried  fruits  and  molasses  and  that  it  vio- 
lates the  7th  Section,  of  Article  3,  of  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  for  that 
reason.  Whether  these  distinctions  have  been  incorporated  in  the  statute  was 
a  legislative  question.  It  was  clearly  within  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  sulphur  dioxide  or  any  other  poison  in  all  of  the  articles 
entering  into  the  food  supply  of  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  and  under 
the  same  power  it  might  limit  the  prohibition  to  one  class  of  food  and  not  to 
another:  Crowley  v.  Christensea,  137  U.  S.  86  (11  Superior  Ct  Repr.  13); 
Davis  v.  Mass.,  167  U.  S.  43  {17  Superior  Ct.  Hepr.  731>.  It  is  not  necessary 
in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  that  legislation  be  directed  against  all  sub- 
jects prejudicial  to  the  public  welfare.  This  statute  might  have  operated  only 
en  confectionery  or  flour  or  sugar.  At  the  same  session  of  the  Legislature 
separate  acts  were  passed  with  reference  to  fresh  eggs,  lard,  Ice  cream  and 
milk  and  cream,  and  numerous  other  similar  statutes  were  enacted  at  other 
sessions  of  the  Legislature.  The  same  discretion  which  permitted  the  enact- 
ment of  a  prohibitory  law  as  to  one  article  of  food  might  exempt  another  from 
the  prohibition.  It  is  permissible  to  classify  in  such  a  case,  reference  being 
had  to  the  character  of  the  food,  the  form  in  which  the  adulterant  is  used  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  food  Is  consumed.  The  Legislature  had  these  considera- 
tions In  mind  doubtless  in  the  case  of  dried  fruits  and  molasses.  We  cannot 
declare  judicially  that  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  limited  quantities  permitted  in 
the  case  of  these  two  articles  would  affect  the  public  health.  Certain  It  Is 
that  they  are  not  used  to  the  extent  to  which  confectionery  preparations  are 
used.  No  constitutional  obligation  rests  on  the  Legislature  to  subject  every 
article  of  food  to  the  same  regulation.  It  Is  easy  to  conjecture  reasons  which 
may  have  led  the  Legislature  to  place  dried  fruits  and  molasses  in  the  same 
category  and  it  is  our  duty  to  assume  that  such  consideration  Influenced  that 
body.  The  fact,  too,  that  it  was  provided  that  where  sulphur  dioxide  In 
quantities  not  deleterious  to  health  was  used  in  the  preparation  of  dried  fruits 
and  molasses  notice  that  it  had  been  so  used  must  be  plainly  stated  on  each 
package  suggests  that  the  Legislature  recognized  that  sales  of  these  articles 
are  generally  made  to  adults  or  persons  able  to  understand  that  notice  which 
the  package  must  contain,  whereas  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  confection- 
ery made  In  the  country  is  sold  to  children  who  consume  it  without  knowl- 
edge or  discretion  as  to  its  constituents.  And  these  considerations  apply  as 
well  to  the  objection  that  the  presence  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  confectionery  is 
forbidden,  whereas  In  the  case  of  the  other  foods  the  adding  of  that  sub- 
stance is  only  prohibited.  What  the  legislative  thought  was  in  making,  this 
distinction  is  not  expressed  but  it  Is  not  difficult  to  see  that  It  is  based  on  sub- 
stantial grounds.  The  evidence  shows  that  gelatine  is  largely  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  confectionery  and  that  In  the  preparation  of  it  large  quan- 
tities of  sulphur  dioxide  are  used;  that  In  much  of  the  gelatine  this  chemical 
is  not  removed  but  remains  in  it  when  distributed  by  the  manufacturers  for 
consumption.  This  is  doubtless  the  result  of  carelessness  or  cupidity  and  a 
condition  difficult  to  guard  against  on  the  part  of  the  health  authorities.  It 
is  not  shown  that  sulphur  dioxide  enters  in  any  appreciable  degree  into  the 
natural  composition  of  other  foods.     It  may  have  been  as  the  result  of  e 


curate  knowledge  on  the  subject  that  added  sulphur  dioxide  was  prohibited  in 
the  one  case  and  whether  "added"  or  not,  in  the  other. 
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Objection  Is  made  to  the  enforcement  of  the  statute  because  of  that  part 
of  Section  five  which  provides: 

"But  no  prosecution  shall  be  sustained,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
against  a  retail  dealer  for  the  selling,  offering  for  sale,  exposing  for  sale,  or 
having  in  possession  with  Intent  to  sell,  or  any  adulterated  or  mlsbranded 
article  of  food  as  defined  herein.  If  the  retail  dealer  from  whom  the  said  article 
of  food,  sample,  or  portion  thereof,  was  obtained  by  the  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  or  his  agent,  can  establish  a  guaranty,  signed  by  the  manu- 
facturer or  wholesale  dealer,  or  Jobber  or  distributor,  residing  In  the  United 
States,  from  whom  such  article  of  food  was  purchased  or  procured,  to  the 
effect  that  the  same  Is  not  adulterated  or  mlsbranded,  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act  designating  It"  This  Is  said  to  be  classification  and  discrimination. 
It  will  be  observed,  however,  that,  It  Is  not  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
sale  of  the  adulterated  products.  The  prohibition  of  them  is  general.  It  ap- 
plies to  all  classes  of  dealers  and  declares  the  use  of  the  poisonous  Ingredient 
to  be  unlawful.  The  reason  for  this  exemption  from  prosecution  Is  apparent. 
The  transactions  of  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  are  with  large 
quantities  and  they  have  an  opportunity  to  know  the  composition  of  their 
merchandise.  The  retail  dealer  who  buys  his  stock  In  small  quantities  is  In 
a  very  different  situation.  He  has  neither  knowledge  nor  means  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  Ingredients  composing  the  article  which  be  buys.  He  must  rely 
in  the  first  instance  on  the  honesty  of  the  wholesale  dealer.  Where  he  has  a 
guaranty  from  such  dealer  as  to  the  purity  of  the  goods  purchased  there  Is  a 
reason  for  protecting  him  from  the  penalty  of  a  sale  without  notice  of  the 
character  of  the  commodity.  The  classification  between  wholesale  and  re- 
tail dealers  is  a  very  obvious  one  and  has  been  sustained  in  numerous  cases. 
The  Act  of  April  22,  1S46,  P.  L.  488,  relating  to  tax  on  dealers  In  merchan- 
dise distinguished  between  those  who  sold  goods  of  their  own  manufacture 
at  their  manufactories  and  those  who  sold  other  wares  than  those  of  their 
own  manufacture.  This  Act  was  considered  in  Norris  v.  Com.,  27  Pa.  494, 
The  Act  of  Hay  2,  1899,  P.  L.  184,  classified  dealers  Into  four  classes  and  It 
was  sustained  in  Knlsely  v.  Cotteral,  196  Pa.,  614,  where  the  Court  said:  'The 
division  of  vendors  Into  wholesale  and  retail  is  perhaps  the  most  obvious  and 
familiar  that  could  be  made."  "Classification  Is  a  legislative  question  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  revision  only  so  far  as  to  see  that  it  is  founded  on  real  dis- 
tinctions In  the  subjects  classified,  and  not  on  artificial  or  irrelevant  ones:" 
Seabolt  v.  Commissioners,  187  Pa.  318.  This  case  Involved  the  construction 
of  the  Act  of  May  6,  1897,  P.  L.  46.  classifying  public  bridges.  The  classifica- 
tion of  telegraph  companies  was  held  valid  In  Western  Union  Tel  Co.  v.  Hill- 
ing Co.,  218  U.  S.  406.  Distinction  between  Jobbers  and  wholesale  dealers  In 
cigarettes  and  between  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  and  ll-.uors 
was  sustained  In  Cook  v.  Marshall  Co.,  196  U.  S.  261  (25  Sup.  Ct.  Repr.  233). 
The  same  principle  was  applied  In  S.  W.  Oil  Co.  v.  Texas,  217  U.  S.  114  (30 
Sup. -Ct.  Repr.  496),  under  a  statute  which  provided  for  penalties  for  viola- 
tion thereof.  There  is  substantial  ground,  therefore,  for  the  distinction 
made  between  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  as  to  the  Imposition  of  the  penalty 
provided  by  the  statute. 

The  fact  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  defendant  is  a  whole- 
sale dealer  and  as  to  that  class  of  merchandise  the  act  is  complete.  The  ex- 
ception as  to  dried  fruits  and  molasses  and  the  exemption  of  retail  dealers 
who  sold  Ignorantly  on  a  guaranty  did  not  affect  him.  The  broad  terms  of 
the  act  declare  It  to  be  unlawful  to  sett  confectionery  containing  the  pro- 
hibited adulteration.    The  Legislature  having  power  as  we  have  seen  to  enact 
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other  article  of  merchandise  is  not  In  the  same  class  or  that  retail  dealers 
who  sell  on  the  representation  of  the  wholesale  dealer  as  to  the  purity  of 
the  goods  are  not  to  be  visited  with  the  penalties  of  the  act  for  the  first  of- 
fense. The  exceptions  referred  to  are  not  of  such  import  that  without  them 
the  other  sections  of  the  act  would  cause  results  not  contemplated  or  declared 
by  the  Legislature:  New  York,  ex  rel.  Hatch  v.  Reardon,  204  U.  S.  152  (27 
Sup,  Ct  Repr.  188);  Connolly  v.  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  184  U.  S.  540  (22  Sup._Ct. 
Repr.  431).  As  affecting:  this  case  it  Is  not  Important  whether  the  sulphur 
dioxide  waa  "added"  to  the  candy  as  a  separate  constituent  or  was  there  be- 
cause it  was  In  one  of  the  ingredients  entering  Into  the  composition  of  the 
confectionery  for  under  the  first  count  of  the  Indictment,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
sale  of  the  merchandise  containing  this  Ingredient  Is  prohibited  whether  it  be 
separately  added  or  not  and  the  conviction  could  be  sustained  on  that  count. 
We  think  that  the  evidence  warranted  the  submission  of  the  case  to  the  jury 
on  the  second  count.  It  shows  that  sulphur  dioxide  is  not  a  natural  content 
of  any  of  the  materials  used  In  the  manufacture  of  the  confectionery.  There 
was  evidence,  however,  that  traces  of  sulphur  dioxide  may  appear  In  some 
natural  food  products  because  of  sulphur  existing  therein  which  may  account 
for  Buch  traces.  This  could  be  considered  as  having  a  natural  origin  and  if 
It  existed  would  not  be  "added"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  It  may  be 
that  minute  quantities  of  other  prohibited  substances  are  naturally  developed 
In  other  foods  but  this  Is  not  the  condition  to  which  the  statute  has  reference. 
The  purpose  is  clear.  No  one  is  permited  to  take  sulphur  dioxide  and  add  It 
to  a  completed  product  or  to  put  it  into  one  constituent  of  a  product  and  in 
combination  with  others  make  an  article  of  food,  with  the  exception  of  dried 
fruits  and  molasses.  It  Is  not  disputed  that  sulphur  dioxide  may  be  combined 
with  gelatine  In  the  bleaching  process  and  that  is  shown  to  be  the  manner 
in  which  It  found  Its  way  Into  the  goods  of  the  defendant  It  waa  added  to 
the  gelatine  and  the  gelatine  was  combined  with  sugar  and  other  constituents 
to  compose  the  candy  which  the  defendant  sold.  It  would  be  too  narrow  a 
consideration  of  the  act  to  hold  that  a  prohibited  element  Introduced  Into  a 
manufactured  product  in  the  manner  described  by  the  Commonwealth's  wit- 
ness was  not  added.  It  Is  not  necessary  for  the  Commonwealth  to  show  that 
the  defendant  knew  that  his  merchandise  contained  the  prohibited  substance: 
Com.  v.  Farren,  91  Mass.  489;  Powell  v.  Com.,  114  Pa.  265.  It  may  be  as  con- 
tended by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  appellee  that  the  law  bears  heavily  on 
a  person  so  situated  but  that  Is  a  result  of  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  in 
very  many  Instances.  From  the  necessity  of  the  case  special  burdens  are  often 
borne  for  the  general  benefit  Regulations  promoting  the  public  welfare  may 
presa  with  greater  weight  on  one  than  upon  another  but  the  purpose  Is  not 
to  impose  unequal  or  unnecessary  restrictions  upou  one  but  to  promote  the 
general  good:  Barbler  v.  Connolly,  113  U.  S.  27  (5  Sup.  Ct.  Repr.  367) ;  Fischer 
x.  St  Louis,  194  U.  S.  361  (24  Sup.  Ct  Repr.  673).  It  Is  not  a  relevant  mat- 
ter that  In  the  opinion  of  the  defendant  or  his  witnesses  the  confections  which 
be  sold  were  wholesome  and  not  deleterious  to  health.  The  quality  of  the 
particular  merchandise  does  not  affect  the  constitutionality  of  the  act.  Its 
object  Is  the  promotion  of  the  public  health  by  the  method  deemed  best  by 
the  Legislature.  To  decide  that  because  some  of  the  products  affected  by  the 
statute  were  wholesome  the  law  could  not  be  enforced  would  undermine  the 
police  power  of  the  State  and  overthrow  every  statute  the  wisdom  of  which 
would  not  bear  Judicial  scrutiny:  Powell  v.  Com.,  114  Pa.  265;  Powell  v.  Penn., 
127  U.  S.  678  (8  Sup.  Ct.  Repr.  992.  1257).  No  one  pretends  that  sulphur 
dioxide  is  necessary  or  desirable  in  confectionery.     The  most  that  can  be 


said  Is  that  In  very  small  quantities  it  is  not  shown  to  be  prejudicial.    No 
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has  a  natural  or  a  constitutional  right  to  put  poison  Id  confectionery  or  other 
foods  and  the  beneficial  object  of  the  statute  under  consideration  ought  not 
to  be  defeated  except  by  clearly  convincing  reasons. 

We  are  not  persuaded  that  any  of  the  objections  presented  are  sufficient  to 
Justify  the  conclusion  that  the  act  Is  unconstitutional. 

The  judgment  is  reversed  and  the  record  remitted  to  the  Court  below  to 
the  end  that  sentence  be  Imposed  on  the  verdict  In  accordance  with  the  lav. 

Error  assigned  was  the  judgment  of  the  Superior  Court. 

Frank  P.  Prichard,  with  him  Thomas  E.  Lannen,  for  appellant. 

Win.  M.  Hargest,  Assistant  Deputy  Attorney  General,  with  him 
Samuel  B.  Rotan,  District  Attorney,  and  E.  C.  Rhoades  and  John  C. 
Bell,  Attorney  General,  for  appellee. 

PER  CURIAM,  APRIL  29,  1912: 

In  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  this  court  the  judgment  appealed 
from  should  be  affirmed  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Superior  Court. 
Judgment  affirmed. 


THE  TURNING  OVER  OF  SAMPLES 

An  important  opinion  of  Bell,  J.,  Blair  county,  in  the  case  Com- 
monwealth vs.  J.  A.  Holler,  et  al,  in  re.  rule  to  show  cause  why  por- 
tions of  samples  taken  by  the  Commonwealth  should  not  be  turned 
over  to  defendants  for  analysis. 

IN  THE  COURT  OF  QUARTER  SESSIONS  OF  BLAIR  COUNTY 

Commonwealth 

vs. 

J.  A.  Holler  et  al. 

October   Sessions,   1904. 

In  re.  rule  to  show  cause  why  Commonwealth  should  not  place  In  the  hands 
of  defendants  a  portion  of  sample  for  analysis  by  defendants,  and  for  a  bill 
of  particulars. 

Argument  of  Mr.  Woodward,  counsel  for  Commonwealth. 

I  think  It  will  be  conceded  that  the  proposition  as  made  on  the  part  of  the 
defense  In  this  case  Is  entirely  novel.  I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest 
to  the  argument  on  the  part  of  defendant  to  discover  any  precedent  for  an  ap- 
plication of  this  kind ,  and  fall  to  And  that  counsel ,  with  all  his  diligence ,  has 
produced  any  authorities  to  justify  them  In  making  such  an  order.  This  ap- 
plication is  two  fold;  but  the  two  different  features  are  very  closely  related. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  that  the  Commonwealth  be  compelled  by  the  court  t 
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place  In  the  hands  of  the  defendant  here,  charged  with  a  crime,  the  evidence 
now  In  the  possession  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  place  In  their  hands  the 
samples  of  food  products  which  have  been  taken,  and  which  are  supposed  to 
be  In  the  possession  of  the  Commonwealth,  whether  they  are  or  not  does  not 
appear  In  the  case.  A  bill  of  particulars  is  the  second  application.  We  have 
to  say  in  reference  to  the  bill  of  particulars  that  the  application  la  entirely 
novel  In  this  respect;  a  bill  of  particulars  in  Pennsylvania,  under  our  crimi- 
nal law,  can  never  be  required  in  advance  of  an  Indictment.  The  Indictment 
Is  the  bill  of  particulars.  By  reason  of  the  generality  of  the  informations,  and 
that  arises  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Informations  are  very  frequently  drawn 
by  persons  unskilled ,  the  law  requires  before  any  man  shall  be  placed  on 
trial  that  there  shall  be  a  specification  of  the  matter  set  forth  In  the  form 
of  an  indictment  which  Is  in  Itaelf  a  bill  of  particulars.  Now  It  Is  a  little 
novel  in  advance  of  an  indictment  that,  defendant  could  come  Into  court 
merely  on  an  information  that  he  had  been  arrested,  and  there  was  no  Issue 
before  the  court,  and  ask  for  a  bill  of  particulars.  The  indictment  corresponds 
with  the  declaration  in  a  civil  suit,  and  until  an  Indictment  is  found.  Just  as 
In  a  civil  suit  until  declaration  is  Bled,  defendant  is  not  in  Jeopardy  and 
cannot  be  called  upon  to  plead,  and  can  at  that  time  object  to  the  Informa- 
tion, unless  the  information  upon  its  face  falls  to  disclose  a  crime.  All  that 
la  necessary  Is  to  show  that  a  crime  has  been  committed.  There  Is  no  allega- 
tion in  this  case  that  the  indictment  is  not  In  the  usual  form,  or  that  it  does 
not  specify  any  crime  to  have  been  committed,  or  does  not  come  within  the 
act  of  Assembly  as  well  as  within  our  precedents  In  reference  to  form  of  in- 
dictments. Nor  is  there  any  reason  tbat  by  reasons  of  generality  that  the 
defendant  is  liable  to  be  surprised  by  reason  of  the  evidence  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

We  come  to  the  second  proposition:  that  the  Commonwealth  be  compelled 
to  furnish  a  sample,  or  portion  of  the  sample  In  their  possession,  that  a  part 
of  the  evidence,  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth,  be  placed  In  the  hands 
of  men  here  charged  with  a  crime.  We  say  this  is  an  unheard  of  proposition 
la  Pennsylvania.  A  parallel  case  would  be  If  they  would  come  In  in  a  criminal 
court  and  ask  the  Commonwealth  to  furnish  the  defendant  with  a  list  of  her 
witnesses,  with  the  right  to  examine  these  witnesses  before  the  court,  or  to 
Specify  in  advance  of  the  trial  of  the  case  exactly  what  evidence  was  to  be 
produced.  We  say  In  the  first  place  that  a  bill  of  particulars  such  as  this 
would  be  Is  not  a  matter  of  right;  it  Is  a  question  that  appeals  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court  entirely,  and  it  will  only  be  granted  In  such  cases  where 
defendants'  rights  are  liable  to  be  Jeopardized  by  reason  of  the  generality  of 
the  charge,  that  they  shall  furnish  specifications  in  relation  to  this  crime. 
They  are  not  entitled  to  it  in  Pennsylvania,  and  there  is  no  decision  that  will 
give  them  that  kind  of  authority.  We  have  some  decisions  on  the  general 
proposition.  The  first  on  the  question  of  bill  of  particulars  is  Commonwealth 
v.  Powell,  23  Sup.  Ct  370,  Ac,  (reading  same).  I  refer  to  the  case  of  Com- 
monwealth v.  Buccierl,  153  Pa.  635  (and  reads  from  same).  We  also  refer 
to  the  case  of  Commonwealth  v.  Applegate,  1  District  Reports  127  (reciting 
facts,  Ac). 

We  had  an  application  somewhat  similar  to  this  In  Centre  County  for  a 
bill  of  particulars,  and  upon  this  same  question  it  was  refused  in  an  opinion 
which  I  nave  here. 

Counsel  has  cited  a  case  here  from  the  civil  courts  in  reference  to  the 

examination  of  people  who  are  alleged  to  have  suffered  from  some  accident, 

and  cites  that  as  a  parallel  case.    That  Is  not  a  parallel  case  for  this  reason: 

while  the  court  may  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion  compel  the  plaintiff  seek- 
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lng  damages  after  an  accident  that  may  occur  to  him,  while  he  may  compel 
the  defendant  in  court,  and  In  the  presence  of  the  other  side,  with  their 
expert  witnesses  present,  that  is  the  only  rule  I  know  of  adopted  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania ,  to  submit  himself  to  an  examination;  vet 
I  think  he  will  not  find  a  case  In  which  the  plaintiff  la  compelled  In  advance 
of  court,  out  of  court,  and  away  from  hla  own  parties  and  his  own  pbyslciin 
to  submit  himself  to  an  examination.  Now  this  application  is  not  made  to 
compel  the  examination  in  the  presence  of  the  experts  on  one  side  <ivi  thr 
other,  but  the  application  Is  that  the  defendant  is  to  have  this  sample  handed 
over  wholesale  to  the  defendant,  and  we  say  this  Is  without  merit,  and  the 
Commonwealth  in  not  bound  to  do  it. 


IN  THE  COURT  OF  QUARTER  SESSIONS  OP  BLAIR  COUNTY 

Common  weal  tli 

vs.  L 

J.  A.  Roller,  et  al.  ] 

In  re.  rule  to  show  cause  why  portions  of  samples  taken  by  the  Common- 
wealth should  not  be  turned  over  to  defendants  for  analysis. 

BY  THE  COURT:  "So  far  as  the  rule  for  a  bill  of  particulars  Is  concerned, 
as  ruled  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Commonwealth  vs.  Powell,  23  Sup.  Ct.  372, 
a  bill  of  particulars  in  a  criminal  case  Is  not  a  matter  of  right,  but  is  only 
an  appeal  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  Court.  My  recollection  la,  that  In 
some  of  the  pure  food  indictments  in  cases  tried  In  this  court  there  waa  sim- 
ply an  allegation  In  the  Indictment  that  the  Pure  Food  Act  had  been  violated, 
without  specifying  the  particular  violation.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that 
indictment  was  perfectly  good.  We  have  our  Act  of  Assembly  which  provides 
that  an  Indictment  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  which  simply  follows  the  words 
of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  and  if  this  indictment  had  simply  followed  the 
words  of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  and  been  in  the  general  form  with  which  we 
found  other  indictments  we  would  feel  it  but  right  and  proper  that  the  Com- 
monwealth should  specify  the  particular  article  of  food  which  was  supposed 
to  be  adulterated,  and  at  least  specify  In  a  general  way  how  that  particular 
article  of  food  was  adulterated;  but  In  the  present  Instance  the  particular 
article  of  food  is  specified,  to-wlt:  CHOCOLATE,  und  there  is  »  general 
statement  as  to  how  It  is  adulterated.  I  think  we  will  all  agree  on  a  moment's 
reflection  that  the  rulings  of  the  appellate  courts  on  this  subject  are  perfectly 
right  and  proper.  The  authority  cited  by  Mr.  Baldrldge  is  not  an  analogous 
authority  at  all.  In  the  Bret  place,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Woodward,  the  physical 
examination  to  which  the  plaintiff  is  compelled  to  subject  himself  la  always 
made — and  I  am  speaking  only  as  to  the  orders  of — is  always  In  the  presence 
of  the  physician  of  the  plaintiff.  1  have  drawn  frequent  orders  compelling 
plaintiffs  In  damage  cases  to  submit  to  physical  examinations,  but  I  was 
always  careful  to  provide  thnl  Hie  rl.y  ..'■■;;,ii  <>'   M  ;;  in  tiff  should  be  present 

so  that  no  unfair  advantage  could  be  takes  of  the  plaintiff,  and  that  every- 
thing that  was  done  there  was  done  in  the  presence  of  the  physician  of  the 
plaintiff.     But  It  seems  to  me  that  the  endeavor  to  liken  a  civil  proceeding 
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to  a  criminal  proceeding  Is  fallacious,  and  there  1b  the  rice  of  the  offer.  In 
a  civil  proceeding  the  plaintiff  may  be  compelled  to  subject  himself  to  a  phy- 
sical examination.  At  the  same  time  he  has  the  mutual  and  co-ordinate 
right  of  compelling  defendant  to  disclose  his  case.  Not  so  in  a  criminal  case. 
The  defendant  can  hold  all  the  papers  In  his  possession,  and  there  is  no 
power  to  compel  him  to  produce  them.  He  can  sit  on  the  witness  stand  and 
say  1  hay?  a  paper  at  home,  and  the  court  is  powerless  to  make  him  pro- 
duce evidence  to  establish  his  guilt  That  is  one  reason.  In  the  second  place 
a  civil  suit  Is  tried  on  the  weight  of  the  evidence.  Each  party  comes  in  with 
an  equal  right  to  be  heard  as  to  the  measure  of  proof,  but  In  a  criminal  suit 
the  burden  is  on  the  Commonwealth  to  establish  the  case  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  and  these  maxims  of  ours  about  the  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  jury  must  come  to  the  firm  unwavering  conviction  that  the 
defendant  1b  guilty,  have  come  down  to  us  from  times  when  Judges  were 
wont  to  hang  a  man  for  the  stealing  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  Now  I  do  not  say 
In  the  present  criminal  procedure  that  we  should  get  away  from  those  old 
maxims,  but  I  do  say  that  while  we  adhere  to  these  old  maxims,  which  were 
adopted  when  they  hung  men  for  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread,  such  maxims  ought 
not  to  be  applied  against  the  Commonwealth  on  the  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other  hand  the  Commonwealth  be  compelled  to  disclose  all  their  case,  and 
the  absence  of  precedent  to  my  mind  Is  strong  proof  that  there  Is  no  warrant 
for  a  court  compelling  the  Commonwealth  to  submit  their  evidence  In  advance 
to  the  defendant  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  able  criminal,  lawyers  who  have 
defended  criminals  charged  with  grave  offenses  If  there  was  any  warrant  for 
such  a  precedent  would  have  brought  It  In  force.  Take  for  instance  a  mur- 
der case.  The  Commonwealth  claim  that  they  found  on  the  prisoner  a  bloody 
shirt,  and  that  the  blood  stains  are  human  blood,  not  chicken  blood,  or  blood 
which  he  received  butchering  a  hog,  but  human  blood;  now  we  all  know 
that  the  experts  on  the  part  of  the  defense  coach  the  lawyers  for  the  de- 
fense while  they  cross-examine  the  experts  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  warrant  for  a  defendant  charged  with  murder 
to  say  you  must  tear  that  shirt  In  two  and  you  must  give  my  chemist  one- 
half  of  the  alleged  blood  stains  so  that  they  can  prepare  a  defense;  or,  to 
put  it  more  mildly,  that  they  can  have  the  alleged  blood  stains  analysed.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  such  precedent,  and  the  very  fact  that  Mr.  Baldrldge,  after 
diligent  search,  has  been  unable  to  find  one,  to  my  mind,  is  proof  that  there 
Is  no  warrant  to  force  the  Commonwealth  to  produce  the  evidence  they  are 
going  to  submit.  As  I  said  before,  in  a  civil  suit,  under  certain  equitable 
rules,  each  side  must  apprise  the  other  side  of  what  evidence  they  are  going 
to  nse,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  to  the  Commonwealth  you 
must  give  the  defendant  all  your  side  of  the  case  so  that  he  can  examine  and 
ransack  it,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  defendant  to  keep  his  mouth 
shut.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  giving  a  defendant  an  unfair  advantage, 
and  it  seems  to  me  It  would  be  unfair  to  compel  the  Commonwealth  to  allow 
a  defendant  to  subject  their  samples  to  examination  in  advance,  and  I  will 
overrule  the  application  for  the  compelling  of  the  production  of  such  samples. 
As  to  experiments  in  open  court,  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  I  will  go 
about  a  matter  of  that  kind.  I  did  rule  In  the  formaldehyde  cases,  where 
Mr.  Hlcbs  wanted  to  take  a  drink  of  the  preservative,  and  wanted  the  Court 
to  take  a  drink  of  It,  and  let  the  jury  take  a  drink  of  it,  I  did  rule  that  he 
could  take  a  drink  of  It,  but  the  Court  would  not,  and  would  not  have  the 
jury  do  so.  Mr.  Hicks  was  going  to  turn  the  court  Into  a  laboratory  and  I 
think  we  said  we  would  not  have  any  laboratory  here  In  court.     I  do  not 
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Know  to  what  extent  I  would  go  it  there  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant to  examine  samples  by  microscopic  teste — I  will  leave  that  matter 
open." 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  correct  transcript  of  the 
opinion  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Commonwealth  vs.  J.  A.  Koller, 
et  al,  in  re.  rule  for  turning  over  portion  of  sample  taken  by  Com- 
monwealth. 

J.  F.  MECK, 
Official  Stenographer, 
Courts  of  Blair  County. 


Clearfield,    Pa.,    Sept.   21st,    1911. 
Honorable  James  Faust, 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
Harrlsburg,  Pa. 

Sir: — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  19th  Inst,  enclosing  letter  to 
you  from  Robert  Crane,  Esquire,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mr.  Crane's  letter  la 
as  follows: 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  Sept  19.  1911, 
"James  A.  Foust, 

Food  Commissioner, 
Harrlsburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:— Will  you  kindly  ask  your  attorneys  if  I  understand  the  second 
section  of  the  endorsed  Ice  cream  Act  No.  38  to  mean  that  I  can  use  a  harm- 
less coloring  matter  In  Ice  cream  when  the  right  amount  or  sufficient  fruit  is 
used  for  flavor. 

Very  truly  yours, 

"ROBERT  CRANE." 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Crane  you  have  referred  to  me  his 
inquiry  and  request  my  opinion  as  to  the  construction  and  meaning. of  that 
part  of  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  24th  of  March,  1909,  that  refers  to  the  use 
of  coloring  matter. 

The  Act  of  Assembly  under  consideration  Is  one  of  our  Food  Laws  and 
like  all  Food  Laws  Is  has  two  primary  purposes  in  its  enactment.  These  are, 
first:  For  the  protection  of  the  public  health  and  second:  For  the  prevention 
of  fraud  and  deception  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  food.  These  purposes 
are  declared  by  the  Legislature  in  the  title  of  this  Act  and  In  the  title  of  most 
of  our  food  acts.  The  purposes  here  declared  permeate  every  part  of  the 
Act  and  determine  in  some  measure  the  interpretation  thereof.  These 
purposes  make  the  declaratory  parts  of  the  Act  beneficial  and  require,  there- 
fore. In  those  parts  of  the  Act,  a  liberal  construction,  such  as  will  fully  and 
effectually  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  Legislature.  It  Is  well  known 
that  an  Act  of  Assembly  may  be  at  the  same  time  beneficial  and  penal  or 
rather  In  part  beneficial  and  In  part  penal;  and  our  Appellate  Courts  have 
recognized  the  principle  that  such  Acts  are  to  be  construed  liberally  as  to 
the  beneficial  part  and  strictly  as  to  the  penal. 

Section  2  of  the  Act  In  question  Is  the  section  that  deals  with  the  definition 
of  adulteration  and  the  part  of  said  Section  for  construction  read  In  con- 
nection with  the  first  Clause  of  said  section  Is  as  follows: — "Ice  cream  shall 
be  deemed  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act 
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shall  contain  salts  of  copper,  Iron  oxide  ochres  or  any  coloring  substance 
deleterious  to  health:  Provided,  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  harmless  coloring  matter  in  ice  cream,'  when  not  used 
for  fraudulent  purposes." 

This  paragraph  expressly  prohibits  by  name  two  coloring  substances,  rlz: 
salts  of  copper  and  Iron  oxide  ochres.  It  further  prohibits  all  coloring  sub- 
stances deleterious  to  health. 

It  then  permits  all  harmless  coloring  matter  when  not  used  for  fraudulent 
purposes.  It  Is  apparent  that  In  naming  specifically  two  coloring  substances 
It  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Legislature  that  It  was  clear  that  these  two  at  least 
were  not  to  be  permitted,  because  they  are  either  Injurious  or  else  their  use 
would  be  fraudulent  Their  status  as  colors  was  In  the  Legislative  mind,  fixed 
and  certain;  hence  the  prohibition  of  then  by  name.  The  kinds  of  colors 
which  are  deleterious  to  health  Is  not  determined  in  the  Act;  that  is  left 
to  the  determination  of  the  Courts;  but  they  are  prohibited  as  a  class. 

Then  follows  the  Proviso: — "Provided  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  use  of  harmless  coloring  matter  in  Ice  cream  when  not 
used  for  fraudulent  purposes."  It  is  the  office  of  the  Proviso  to  restrict  or 
limit,  or  make  certain  and  define  with  exactitude  the  Intent  of  the  Legisla- 
ture In  the  prohibition  contained  In  the  preceding  part  of  the  paragraph; 
and  it  Is  the  meaning  and  effect  of  this  Proviso  that  must  be  determined  In 
order  to  determine  the  proper  construction  of  the  Act. 

When  is  a  harmless  color  used  for  fraudulent  purposes  and  when  is  It  not? 
Manifestly  all  coloring  matter  has  a  tendency  to  deceive  the  purchaser  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  article  of  food  In  which  it  is  used.  It  is  used  to  make  the 
food  look  better  and  more  attractive  and  unless  its  presence  is  declared,  so 
that  the  purchaser  knows  the  fact  of  Its  use  It  tends  to  make  him  believe  that 
he  Is  getting  a  better ,  richer  or  more  palatable  article  than  he  really  Is.  But 
it  Is  not  this  general  tendency  of  the  effect  of  coloring  Foods  that  the  Legisla- 
ture Is  seeking  to  condemn.  If  it  were  all  coloring  matter  would  be  pro- 
hibited. We  must  look  further  as  to  the  real  Legislative  meaning.  It  Is  a 
well-known  fact  that  coloring  has  been  used  to  make  one  article  look  like  an- 
other so  that  the  purchaser  believes  that  he  is  buying  what  the  article  looks 
like  when.  In  fact,  he  is  getting  something  else.  This  Is  rank  fraud  upon 
the  purchaser,  and  in  my  opinion  is  in  part  what  the  Legislature  sought  to 
prevent.  If  candy  were  offered  for  sale  that  was  painted  a  chocolate  color  so 
as  to  make  the  purchaser  believe  he  was  buying  chocolate  candy,  when  In 
fact  so  chocolate  Is  present  or  but  a  trace,  that  would  be  the  kind  of  fraud 
that  is  sought  to  be  prohibited.  The  same  thing  would  be  true  of  the  use 
of  a  chocolate  coloring  matter  in  Ice  cream  where  no  real  chocolate  is  used. 
The  il lustration  may  be  extended  through  the  whole  range  of  foods  and  food 
products. 

Another  class  of  cases  where  coloring  Is  not  permitted  Is  Illustrated  In  the 
following:  Where  a  flavoring  material  Is  used  which  also  adds  color,  and  the 
requisite  amount  of  flavoring  material  Is  not  used  but  artificial  color  Is  added 
to  piece  out  the  skimping  of  the  flavoring  and  make  the  fee  cream  appear  to  be 
rich  in  flavoring  when  In  fact  it  Is  not,  1  think  the  Law  would  be  violated. 
For  instance,  if  chocolate  Is  the  flavoring  and  a  very  small  quantity  of 
chocolate  Is  used  and  this  is  sought  to  be  supplemented  by  an  artificial  color 
so  as  to  make  the  Ice  cream  appear  richer  In  chocolate  than  It  is,  I  believe 
the  law  Is  violated.  But  of  course  this  brings  in  question  the  proper  amount 
of  proper  flavoring  la  each  case  and  as  formulas  vary  and  manufacturers 
have  no  fixed  standard,  it  Is  only  In  gross  cases  that  I  would  advise  prosecu- 
tion. 
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When  Is  coloring  permitted  under  the  Act?  I  would  answer  that  It  Is  per- 
mitted tn  two  classes  of  cases:  First,  Where  the  color  used  Is  the  same 
color  that  would  be  produced  by  the  fruit  or  nut  or  other  flavoring  used  or  by 
the  common  ingredients  of  the  particular  Ice  cream  and  the  artificial  color 
Is  added  only  to  make  uniformity  or  to  Increase  the  height  of  the  color  which 
otherwise  might,  by  reason  of  conditions  of  manufacture,  or  other  conditions, 
be  dull  and  unattractive.  Second,  Where  the  color  used  Is  a  fancy  color  and 
does  not  counterfeit  any  of  the  known  colors  produced  by  fruits,  nuts  or 
other  flavoring  material  or  by  the  uae  of  known  Ingredients. 

Illustration  as  to  these  classes  will  probably  elucidate: — As  to  the  first 
class: — It  Is  well  known  that  coloring  matter  is  used  In  butter,  but  I  think 
no  one  knows  of  any  other  color  being  used  than  yellow.  Now  the  natural 
color  of  butter  is  some  shade  or  tint  of  yellow.  When  the  farmer  or  dairyman 
colors  his  butter  he  does  not  color  it  so  that  it  may  be  sold  as  anything  else 
than  butter.  He  does  not  intend  to  defraud  the  purchaser  by  making  him 
believe  that  it  la  something  other  than  what  he  pretends  it  to  be — butter.  But 
oleomargarine  la  also  colored  yellow.  Its  color,  in  the  absence  of  coloring 
matter, 'ia  generally  speaking,  white.  When  he  colors  his  goods  yellow,  he 
makes  them  Imitate  butter,  and  hence  his  use  of  the  yellow  color  is  calcu- 
lated to  deceive  the  purchaser  and  make  him  think  he  Is  getting  butter,  when 
in  fact  he  Is  getting  oleo.  In  this  Illustration  the  coloring  as  to  butter  Is 
legitimate,  as  to  oleomargarine,  fraudulent 

Apply  to  Ice  cream:  A  manufacturer  used  strawberries  to  flavor  his  Ice 
cream.  These  produce  a  certain  color.  The  color  Is  well  known  to  buyers. 
They  glance  at  the  cream  and  because  of  the  color,  they  say:  "that  is  straw- 
berry ice  cream."  But  suppose  because  of  the  condition  of  the  fruit  used, 
either  in  Its  ripeness  or  kind  of  the  season  of  the  year  In  which  It  Is  used, 
there  would  be  a  lack  of  uniformity  In  the  color  of  the  manufacturer's  Ice 
cream,  or.  the  color  produced  by  the  fruit  would  not  be  bright,  or  uniform  or 
would  lack  Intensity,  In  my  opinion,  the  manufacturer  may  add  harmless  col- 
oring matter  so  as  to  give  his  product  the  distinct  strawberry  color.  He  la 
not  seeking  to  deceive.  He  has  colored  his  product  a  strawberry  color  and 
the  flavor  corresponds. 

The  second  class  is  Illustrated  in  this  way:  Suppose  at  a  banquet,  or  on 
special  occasion,  It  is  desired  to  have  Ice  cream  colored  with  fancy  colors  to 
correspond  with  some  notion  of  the  caterer,  and  the  colors  used  are  not  such 
as  would  make  the  ice  cream  resemble  In  color  any  other  Ice  cream,  that  Is 
ice  cream  of  any  other  flavor,  but  said  colors  are  purely  fanciful.  I  see  no 
reason  why  such  colors  may  not  be  used.  For  instance  the  color  may  be  green. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  Ice  cream  that  by  reason  of  composition,  Including  flavor- 
ing is,  without  the  introduction  of  a  substance  which  adds  to  the  ice  cream 
only  color,  of  a  green  color.  The  green  color  deceives  no  one.  It  does  not 
make  him  think  he  is  getting  one  kind  of  Ice  cream  when  In  fact  he  Is  getting 
another. 

I  think  this  sufficiently  Illustrates  my  conclusion  and  for  the  reasons  given 
I  would  advise  Mr.  Crane  that  he  may  use  a  harmless  coloring  matter  In  Ice 
cream  when  "the  right  amount  or  sufficient  fruit  is  used  for  flavor." 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  H.  WOODWARD. 
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OPINION  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  ELKIN  JANUARY  29,  1896 


COFFEE  CANNOT  BE  SOLD,  AS  A  COMPOUND  WHICH  CONTAINS 
CHICORY,  RYE,  WHEAT,  PEAS  AND  OTHER  CEREALS  OR  PROD- 
UCTS, UNDER  THE  PROVISO  TO  SECTION  3  OF  THE  ACT  OP  JUNE 
26th,  A.  D.  1896,  (P.  L.  317). 

"The  question  involved  is  one  of  great  importance  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Pure  Food  Law.  As  I  am  informed,  a 
firm  imports  teas,  coffees  and  spices,  and,  in  order  to  make  a  cheaper 
grade  of  coffee,  a  certain  amount  of  chicory,  wheat,  rye,  peas,  etc., 
is  dried,  browned  and  ground  with  pure  coffee.  The  mixture  thus 
prepared  is  sold  on  the  market  under  a  label,  "Best  Rio,"  "Prime 
Rio,"  "French  Rio,"  or  "Broken  Java."  It  is  earnestly  contended 
that  the  proviso  to  section  3,  of  the  act  above  referred  to,  gives 
them  the  right  to  sell  such  a  mixture  or  compound  without  incur- 
ring the  penalties  of  the  law.  Acting  upon  this  idea,  certain  labels 
containing  the  words  "Coffee  Compound,"  and  showing  that  it  is  a 
mixture  of  prime  coffee,  English  chicory  and  choice  grain  are  ex- 
hibited for  the  purpose  of  securing  your  approval  so  that  this  "Coffee 
Compound"  may  be  sold  in  our  State  without  interference  from  those 
in  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that,  if  such  a  preparation  can  be 
sold  under  the  law  as  coffee,  the  label  is  sufficient  under  the  proviso 
above  named.  But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  proviso  does  not  cover 
an  article  of  food  known  as  "Coffee  Compound"  such  as  intended  to 
be  sold  by  this  firm,  and  that  any  manufacturing  for  sale,  offering  for 
sale,  or  selling  of  the  same  as  an  article  of  food,  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  very  letter  and  spirit  of  the  act  referred  to. 

Section  3  of  the  Pure  Food  Law  defines  what  an  adulteration  is 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  Assembly.  Any  article  of  food  shall 
be  considered  adulterated.  "1.  If  any  substance  or  substances  have 
been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  lower  or  depreciate  or  injuriously  affect 
its  quality,  strength  or  purity.  2.  If  any  inferior  or  cheaper  sub- 
stance or  substances  have  been  substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  it. 
S.  If  any  valuable  or  necessary  constituent  or  ingredient  has  been 
wholly  or  in  part  abstracted  from  it."  These  are  but  three  of  the 
seven  kinds  of  adulteration,  named  in  the  act.  Either  one  of  these 
three  definitions  is  sufficient  to  brand  the  "Coffee  Compound,"  offered 
for  sale  by  the  firm,  as  an  adulteration.  The  addition  of  chicory, 
wheat,  rye  or  peas  to  coffee  depreciates  its  "quality,  strength  and 
purity."    It  is  a  substitution,  in  part,  of  a  cheaper  substance  to  take 
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the  place  of  coffe,  and  it  could  very  properly  be  said  that  in  such  a 
compound  a  valuable  constituent  has  been  in  part,  abstracted  from  it, 
for  part  of  the  coffee  is  taken  away,  and  a  cereal  substituted  therefor. 
If  the  "quality,  strength,  or  purity"  of  coffee  can  thus  be  depreciated 
under  the  authority  of  the  proviso  to  section  3  of  the  above  act, 
then  is  the  Pure  Pood  Law  a  legislative  dream.  If  this  can  be  done, 
then  any  adulterated  article  could  be  sold  by  simply  marking  it  a 
compound  or  mixture.  Allspice  ground  with  buckwheat  hulls,  or 
cinnamon  with  hemlock  bark,  could  then  be  labeled  "compound"  and 
sold  in  the  open  markets  as  such.  Such  a  construction  would  render 
the  act  of  1895  a  nullity. 

The  Pure  Food  Law  was  intended  to  provide  against  the  adultera- 
tion of  articles  of  food,  and  to  prevent  deception  and  fraud  in  the  sale 
thereof.  The  legislation  was  much  needed,  and  it  should  be  enforced 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  greatest  security  to  the  public  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  act.  It  is  true  that  the  proviso  to  sec- 
tion 3,  above  mentioned,  says  that  it  "shall  not  apply  to  mixtures 
or  compounds  recognized  as  ordinary  articles  or  ingredients  of 
articles  of  food."  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  general  definition  of  an 
"ordinary  article  of  food,"  that  would  apply  in  all  cases.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  fair  presumption  that  no  article  of  food  adulterated  within 
the  meaning  of  the  definition  of  section  3,  is  intended  to  be  exempted 
by  the  proviso.  The  proviso  is  designed  to  cover  a  different  class  of 
cases.  Any  one  relying  upon  the  proviso  to  exempt  him  from  the 
penalties  of  the  law  takes  upon  himself  the  laboring  oar  and  the 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  him  to  make  out  the  exemption  claimed. 
What  is  an  "ordinary  article  of  food,"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
proviso  must  depend  upon  the  facts  in  each  particular  case.  I  am 
clearly  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  coffee,  adulterated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  chicory,  wheat,  rye  or  peas,  is  not  an  "ordinary  article  of  food" 
intended  to  be  exempted  from  the  penalties  of  the  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  an  adulteration,  and  cannot  be  sold  without  offending 
against  the  provisions  of  the  Pure  Food  Law. 
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R.  P.  Keater,  , 

J.  T.  Campbell,   

Prof.  Franklin  Menges 

D.  H.  Watts 

The  Farmer's  Institute  from  County  Chairmen's  Point  of  View;  

1.  Which  is  Preferable,  Written  or  Oral  Questions,  J.  Newton  Olover, 

2.  County  Organization   of   Institute   Committee,    Hon.    H     R,    Mc- 
Gowan, 

3.  (a)  Resposibilities  of  County  Chairmen,   J.   Aldus  Herr, 

4.  Advertising:  How  Rest  Conducted,   O     F     Ifnrues. 

5.  Preparing  Programs;  When  and  How,   W.   F.   Biddle 

6.  Local  Institute  Expenses.  J.    E.    Hildehrant, 

7.  Should    County    Chairmen    Atteud    all    their    Institutes.    J      H 

Schulte - 

Good  Roads  Session: 

Address  of  Governor  Tener 

Presentation  of  Floral  Tribute  to  Senator  Penrose,  Mr.  Hughes,  ...     . 

Letter  of  Senator  liourne,   

Federal  Aid  to  Good  Roads.  Hon    Jonathan  Boume.  Jr. 

Address   of   Senator    Penrose,    - 

Road   Construction,   Col.    S     D     Foster, 

Importance  of  Dirt  Road  Construction,  Hnn     E    E.  Jones, ., 

Address,   Hon.  J.   Denny  O'Neil, 

Report  of  Committee  on   Resolutions,    . 

Some  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Houses,  Good  and  Had    W    Theo.   Wittman, 

The  Most  Intensive  Type  of  Agriculture,  Prof    R    L    Watts 

Improving  the  Quality  of  Our  Fruits,  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface, 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  15,  1913. 

There  is  perhaps  no  source  of  information  upon  subjects  relating 
to  either  practical  or  scientific  agriculture  that  is  so  easily  available 
as  the  Farmers'  Institute,  and  whatever  adds  to  the  efficiency  of 
these  institutes  is  of  paramount  importance.  The  hope  of  increas- 
ing their  usefulness  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  what  is  known  as  the  Fanners'  Normal  Institute, 
in  which  all  institute  managers  and  lecturers  of  the  State  come 
together  once  a  year  for  consultation  and  instruction. 

In  order  that  the  instruction  given  at  these  institutes  may  be 
available  to  the  greatest  possible  number,  this  Department  pub- 
lishes in  bulletin  form  their  proceedings,  and  so  we  send  out  the 
following  bulletin,  No.  241,  containing  the  full  proceedings  of  the 
Normal  Institute  held  at  Washington,  Pa.,  May  20  to  23,  1913,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  prove  helpful  upon  the  many  farms  and  in  the  many 
farmhouses  to  which  it  may  come. 

N.  B.  CBITCHFIELD, 
Secretary  6f  Agriculture. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
HarriBburg,  Pa.,  July  10, 1913. 

Hon.  U.  B.  Critchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith,  bulletin  of  the 
Tenth  Annual  "Farmers'  Normal  Institute,"  which  was  held  at 
Washington,  Pa.,  May  20  to  23, 1913. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  L.  MARTIN, 
Director  of  Institutes. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

FOX   THE   TOLAS.   1913 


MEMBERS  EX-OFFICIO 


***_>ii  .   abiiAi   nvuija,   ^secretary  01  internal  duaim. 

DR.  N.  C.   SCHAEFFER.   Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

DB.   EDWIN  ERLE  SPARKS,  President  of  the  State  College. 

"HON.  A.  E.  SISSON,  Auditor  General. 

HON.  N.  B.   CRITCHFIELD,   Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


APPOINTED  BY  THE  GOVERNOR 


APPOINTED   BY   THE   STATE   POULTRY  ASSOCIATION 


W.  Tbeo.  Wittman Allentown,   , 


APPOINTED    BY  THE    PENNSYLVANIA    BEE-KEEPERS'    ASSOCIATION 
E.  A.  Weimer,  Lebanon,   1615 


ELECTED  BY  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES 

Term  eipireR. 

Adams A.   I.   Weidner,   Arendtsville 1K15 

Allegheny,    A.   J.   Pnrdy,   Imperial,  R.  F.  D.  No.    1,  ,1015 

Armstrong,  S.   S.   Blyholder,   Kelly   Station 1814 

Bearer A.   L.   McKibben New   Sheffield,    1B14 

-^L_  _—  «.,  ■  rni  XjOOQ   C 

Tom  ttrinm  KIT  ».  IM. 
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Term  expires. 

Bedford Wm.   F.   Biddle Everett 1915 

Berks, ...H.   0.    McGowan Geiger'a    Mills 

Blair,  W.  Frank  Beck,  A]  toon  a,  .., 

Brad/on), -  F.  D.  Kerrick,     Towaoda,     

Burks,    B.  Frank  Wambold,   -.  -  SeJlrnmlle. 

Butler,  W.   H.   Milliron,   Ku.lid.    ...   

Cambria ,..T,.   J.    Beater,    Hastings 

Cameron,    R-   P.   Heilman Emporium,    

Centre,  •  -  John  A.   Woodward,   . ..  Howard 

Cheater,    M.   E.   Couard,    Weatgrove,    

Clarion,     J'   H.   Wilaoa Clarion 

Clearfield      -■  Harrison  Straw,    Clearfield,. 

Clinton,     J-   A-   Herr Mtllhall,   R.   F.  D 

Columbia A     P.    Young Millville,    

Crawford J-    8'    Patton,    Hartstown 

Cumberland Abram   Busier Carlisle — 

Dauphin Kdword  S    Kriper,     —  Mtddletown 

Delaware E>  J-  Uurnall,   Swartbmore — 

Elk John  M.    Wittnian,    ...St.  Mary's  

Erie John  J.  Rouse,  Wattsburg 

Fayette John  T,    Smith, Dunbar,    

Franktin,"--"' Jonn  p-  Youn? Marion.    ...  

Fulton Frank  Ranck Hancock,  Md. 

Greene -C.  B.  Lantz.  Canntchaels,    

HiiDtlngdno Ceo,  0,   Hutchison,  Warrior's  Mark,  

Indiana J9-  C,  George West  I>ebanon 

Jefferson,    Peter  B.   Cowan llrookville 

Juniata Matthew  Bodgers Mexico,    

Lackawanna, Horace  Sen  run  us Factoryville,    

Lancaster.   .,- J-  Aldus  llerr l^ncaster 

lianrenre,    .. ...  Sylvester  Shaffer.    New   Castle,    

l>banon H.  C.   Suavely Cleona 

I-ebish P    S    Feustertnaker AJlentown,    

|.,;;.rr,-.  -I       !■'      H.'.!.'.rHr.r.  I '.i  '"".    It      !■'     It   . 

i.i.vi.m A.  J.  Kabler Hughesville 

McKeau,     .  K     A     St.idholine,    Smcthport 

Mercer, W.  C    Black Mercer 

Mifflin M.   M.   Nuginey,   Milroy, 

Monroe,     F,  8.  Brong, Saylorsborg,    

Montgomery John  H.  Scbultx Norrbitowu 

Montour .J'   Miles  Derr,   Milton,  R.  F,  D. 

Northampton.    .   C.  9,  Mrsttinger,  ..Tatamy,   

Northumberlmid ..I     A.    Each bach,   MUton,  K.  F.  D. 

Perry, Clark  M.   Bower Blaiu.    

I'i  .l.d- liSi:. .    .  I'nvii!  Rust .Philadelphia,    

pjko B.   F     Ki, .:■;.,.    Paupack 

Schuylkill, '.'.'.'.  '.'.'...'....  John   Sboener,    New  Ringgold,   

Snyder,    ..,..,...........--.------.............-.,..,.-.....................-.. 

Smnrraet ..    ,.    .    ..John   C     W.'ller Rockwood,     

Sullivan,    F    R-  Warbnrton,     Campbellsvllle 

-;■)*.  :  ■•['..«  ii  Frank    A      1  In  vim.     . .         Montr*'' 

Tioga Calvin  H.  De-Witt,  Mansfield 

Union J-  Newton  Glover,   .,   ..  Vicksburg, 

Venango,    ........,......*•--■-•••--••.--....-........••.--...--..-.--.-..---.. 

Warren R-  J    Weld,  Sugargrove,    

Washington D     S     Taylor Hurftettstown 

Wayne, Warren   E     Perharo,   ...  Pleasant  Mount,   

Westm. irelnnd w    F.  Holtser, Grcensburg. 

Wyoming 0.    A.    Hensuti,    , 'l"unkhaunock, , 

York G    F    Bames, Rossville 
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PRESIDENT 
Hon.   John  K.   Tener,   Governor,    Harrisburg. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

J.  Aldus  Herr Lancaster. 

Hon.   H.   G.   McGowan,   Geiger'a   Mills. 

S.  S.  Blyholder Kelly  Station. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Matthew   Rodger* Mm  ico 

A.   J.    Kahlor ..  Uugl  ...\i|;.- 

Dr.  W.  Frank  Berk, Altoona 

D.    S.    Taylor Burgettstuwn 

M.   M.   Naginey,   Milroy. 

C.   H.   DeWitt,    Maus6cld 

A.  I.  Weidner,   Arendtsville. 

F.    D.    Kerrick Towanda . 

J.   Newton   Glovpr Vicbsburg 

Hon.   N.  B.  Critth  field,  Secretary, Harriuburg. 

R.  J.   Weld,  Aasixtaol   Secretary Sugargrnve. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Dr.   W.    Frank   Beck,    Altoona. 

F.  D.  Kerrick,  Towanda. 

J.  Newton  Glover,   Vickaburg. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

M.   M.   Naginey,   Milroy 

P.  S.  Fenstennaker, Allentown. 

Joel  A.   Herr,   Millball. 

F.   S.   Brong,    Saylorsburg. 

W.  F.  Holtzer Greenaburf. 

CONSULTING  SPECIALISTS 

Botanist 

Penologist Chester  J,   Tyann,     Floradale. 

Chemist Dr     William 'Freer State  College. 

Vet      Surgeon Dr.  C.  J    MAr»bnll ....  Harriaburg 

Sanitarian,      Dr     W     Frank   Beck,    Altoona. 

Mlrroaoplat  and   Hygienist,   ..Prof.   J.   W     Kellogg Hurriaburg 

i:.  t.Tn.-.'KK-t.    .  l'f<-f      r-'-j,  11^ T:r.    M-:,*..-.     .  Y-rk. 

Ornithologist Pr»f    H.   A.    Surface Harriaburg 

Meteorologist E     R     Detnain, H-rrisbunr 

Mineralogist, Dr      Isaac-   A      II    -.-.■. J,ock   Haven 

Apiarist H.    C     Klinger. Liverpool. 

Economic   Geologist.    .  I'-u'i   ll«:i>prt>tndt Pottaville 

Agricultural  Geologist W.   H     Stout.    Pinegmve  /  ~ 

Forests  and   Foreatry Robert   Conklin,    ..Harriaburg. 

Feeding  Stuffs,   G.   O-   Hutchison,    Warrior's  Mark. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 


LEGIST.ATFON 

I.  A.  Eechbach,   Milton. 

A.  J.  Kafaler,   .  Hngheiviile. 

H.  C.  Snayely.    Cleous. 

H.   G.   McGowan, Geiger's  Mills. 

Matthew  Rodgpnt,  Mexico. 

CEREALS  AND  CEREAL  CROPS 
D.  Frank  Warn  bold,  Sellersville 

ROADS  AND  ROAD  LAWS 
Calvin  H.  DeWitt Mansfield 

FRUIT  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE 
A     I.   Weidner,    ArendUvill>'. 

DAIRY  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
W.   E.   Pertain,    Pleasant  Mouut 

FERTILIZERS 
John  H.  Schultx N  orris  to  wn . 

WOOL  AND  TEXTILE  FIBERS 
Sylvester  Shaffer,    New  Castle. 

LIVESTOCK 
Dr.   M.   E.   Canard,   Weetgrove. 

POULTRY 
W.  Theo.  Wittman,   Allentowu. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SPRING  MEETING  OF  THE  PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  HELD  IN 
THE  TOWN  HALL,  WASHINGTON,  PA. 
MAY  20  to  23, 1913. 


Washington,  Pa.,  Tuesday,  May  20,  1913,  9.30  A.  M. 

The  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was  called  to 
order  and  the  Secretary  called  the  roll.  On  this  and  subsequent  calls 
the  following  members  responded  to  their  names: 

Hon.  John  K.  Tener,  Governor;  Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  Hon.  A.  L.  Martin,  Director  of  Farmers'  Institutes; 
A.  I.  Weidner,  Adams  county;  8.  S.  Blyholder,  Armstrong  county; 
H.  G.  McGowan,  Berks  county;  L.  J.  Bearer,  Cambria  county;  M.  E. 
Conard,  Chester  county;  J.  A.  Herr,  Clinton  county;  A.  P.  Young, 
Columbia  county;  Frank  Rauck,  Fulton  county;  George  G.  Hutchi- 
son, Huntingdon  county;  S.  C.  George,  Indiana  county;  Peter  B. 
Cowan,  Jefferson  county ;  Matthew  Rodgers,  Juniata  county ;  Horace 
Seaman w,  Lackawanna  county;  J.  Aldus  Herr,  Lancaster  county; 
J.  E.  Hildebrant,  Luzerne  county;  W.  C.  Black,  Mercer  county;  M. 
M.  Naginey,  Mifflin  county;  F.  S.  Brong,  Monroe  county;  C.  S.  Mess 
inger,  Northampton  county;  Clark  M.  Bower,  Perry  county;  John 
Schoener,  Schuylkill  county;  John  C.  Weller,  Somerset  county;  R. 
J.  Weld,  Warren  county;  D.  S.  Taylor,  Washington  county,  W.  F. 
Holtzer,  Westmoreland  county;  G.  F.  Barnes,  York  county. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next  in  order  is  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting. 

The  SECRETARY:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  confession  to  make 
and  perhaps  an  apology  to  offer.  Recently  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  allowing  the  stenographer  to  take  the  minutes  of  tbe  meeting  and 
then  making  my  minutes  from  the  stenographer's  report.  Our  State 
Printer  has  been  so  busy  with  the  work  of  the  General  Assembly, 
that  he  was  not  able  to  get  the  report  out  and  I  was  waiting  until 
the  last  moment,  hoping  to  get  it.  Therefore,  I  have  come  without 
the  minutes.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  unfinished  business.  Pos- 
sibly the  Assistant  Secretary  may  have  some  recollection.  I  think 
there  is  no  unfinished  business,  and,  inasmuch,  as  you  have  been  in 
the  habit  at  tbe  Spring  Meeting  recently  of  dispensing  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  minutes,  I  thought  I  would  take  the  risk  and  have  come 
without  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard  the  Secretary's  statement. 
Do  yon  accept  it? 
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On  motion,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  was  dispensed  with.  The 
Chair  then  appointed  the  following  Committee  on  Credentials: 
Messrs.  Conard,  Messinger,  Brong,  Weiduer  and  Hutchison.  Also 
the  following  Committee  on  Advertising:  Messrs.  Q.  P.  Barnes,  J. 
Aldus  Herr,  H.  G.  McGowan,  S.  S.  Blyholder  and  Matthew  Rodgers. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Are  there  any  present  who  have  credentials 
to  present? 

The  SECRETARY :  The  credentials  of  several  newly  elected  mem- 
bers came  to  the  Department  ,and  when  I  left  on  Friday,  I  took 
them  with  me.  Circumstances  arose  on  Saturday  morning  which 
caused  me  to  think  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  here  and  I 
sent  the  credentials  to  Mr.  Martin  at  the  Auld  House,  and  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  him  yet,  to  know  whether  he  got 
them. 

MR.  MARTIN    They  are  at  the  Auld  House. 

MB.  J.  ALDUS  HERR :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  credentials  are 
for  members  whose  terms  will  begin  next  January?  If  they  are,  there 
is  no  necessity  of  having  them  at  this  meeting. 

The  SECRETARY :  I  would  not  trust  my  memory.  I  think  pos- 
sibly they  are  for  the  regular  term,  but  I  would  not  undertake  to  say 
certain. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  If  there  were,  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
act  on  them  at  this  meeting,  anyhow. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  while  wait- 
ing for  credentials? 

The  SECRETARY:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
might  proceed  with  the  next  item  on  the  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Very  well,  then;  if  there  is  any  Unfinished 
Business,  let  us  have  it  at  this  time. 

The  SECRETARY :     There  is  none,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  there  is  no  unfinished  business,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  New  Business. 

The  SECRETARY :  Under  the  head  of  new  business,  I  think  pos- 
sibly it  might  be  well  to  appoint  at  this  time  a  Committee  on  Mem- 
orials. One  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Board  in  former 
years  has  passed  away  since  our  last  meetiug,  and  possibly  we  will 
want  to  have  a  more  extended  report  than  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  having.  It  will  give  the  Memorial  Committee  an  opportunity  to 
prepare  a  report,  and  those  who  have  something  to  say  with  reference 
to  the  adoption  of  that  report,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  whatever  remarks  they  see  fit  to  make. 

The  CHAIRMAN:     Do  you  make  that  as  a  motion? 

The  SECRETARY :  Well,  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Board,  I  move  that  a  Memorial  Committee  be  appointed  at  this  time 
to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 


The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  Committee  will  be  appointed  later.  Is 
there  anything  further  under  the  head  of  new  business? 

MR.  HUTCHISON :  I  move  that  a  resolution  of  sympathy  and  of 
esteem  be  forwarded  to  our  distinguished  member  of  the  Board,  Geo. 
James  A.  Beaver.  He  has  been  a  member  of  our  Board  for  some  years. 
He  has  been  sorely  afflicted  for  some  time.  Gen.  Beaver  has  taken  a 
great  interest  in  our  proceedings,  and  I  believe  it  will  make  his  heart 
warm  if  he  should  receive  a  communication  from  his  friends  in  this 
Board  of  Agriculture,  And  I  would  add  that  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  send  a  telegram  of  sympathy  and  of  our  love  and  esteem 
for  him. 

MR.  RODGERS :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heartily  second  that  motion  be- 
cause I  am  personally  acquainted  with  Gen.  Beaver.  I  was  up  there 
short  time  ago  and  he  is  very  much  afflicted,  and  some  friends  there 
reported  to  me  his  condition,  and  I  heartily  second  that  motion. 

The  motion  was  then  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  How  many  shall  be  appointed  on  the  Memorial 
Committee? 

The  SECRETARY :    We  usually  have  three  members,  I  believe. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  Chair  will  appoint  on  the  Memorial  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Matthew  Bodgers,  Mr.  W.  C.  Black  and  Mr.  Joel  A.  Herr. 

MR.  HUTCHISON :  As  we  do  not  seem  to  have  a  program  this 
morning,  and  as  it  is  the  beginning  of  this  great  "Round-up  Meeting," 
and  as  the  program  for  the  afternoon  session  will  be  full,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  report  to  the  Board  of  what  we  have  been  trying  to 
do  in  the  way  of  securing  some  legislation  that  has  been  endorsed 
by  you  for  a  number  of  years  in  your  annual  meetings,  a  law  for  the 
purity  of  seeds. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  be  very  glad,  Mr.  Hutchison,  to  hear 
from  you  at  this  time. 

MR  HUTCHISON :  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  its 
Secretary  and  others,  took  up  this  matter  and  drew  up  a  bill,  and 
our  good  friend  and  fellow-member  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Wilson  of 
Clarion  county,  introduced  it  in  the  Legislature.  The  bill,  however, 
was  not  quite  as  drastic  as  the  seed  men  and  others  interested  in  it 
thought  it  should  be,  so  there  was  a  conference  held  and  a  bill  was 
prepared  and  introduced  which  passed  the  House  by  187  votes  and 
with  none  against  it.  This  bill  went  to  the  Senate  and  there  the 
seed  people  got  busy  and  asked  for  a  hearing,  as  was  their  right, 
and  a  Committee  of  Conference  was  held,  of  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  Secretary  of  this  Board,  was  Chairman.  The  seed 
people  were  represented,  as  well  as  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Both 
sides  were  heard  and  all  matters  were  considered.  A  bill  was  then 
prepared  and  introduced  in  the  Senate.  This  bill  has  become  a  law, 
and  I  have  forwarded  here  a  number  of  copies. 
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Yon  are  to  be  congratulated  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  haa  a' 
law  on  its  statute  books  that  will  protect  our  farmers  arid  agricul- 
turists against  the  sale  of  adulterated  seed  in  this  Commonwealth. 
It  took  six  years  of  hard,  strenuous  contest  to  secure  the  law.  There 
are  so  many  interests  involved,  such  large  suras  of  money  invested 
in  the  seed  business  in  other  states  and  in  our  own  State  that  opposed 
it  on  business  principles.  However,  we  have  a  bill  to-day  that  is  just 
a  little  better  than  lie  National  act,  and  when  you  read  it  over,  you 
will  see  that  there  is  a  scale  of  variation  in  it.  I  want  to  give  each 
one  of  you  a  copy  of  the  bill.  You  will  find  it  is  97  per  cent,  pure  of 
our  seeds.  Now  you  may  think  it  ought  to  have  been  99  per  cent 
pure  or  100  per  cent,  pure;  but  there  are  small  impurities  in  seeds 
that  cannot  be  cleand  out,  and  this  places  us  upon  a  standard  equal  to 
that  of  the  National  Government,  at  least.  If  you  will  go  through  the 
bill  and  study  it  well,  you  will  find  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  after  the  first  of  next  January  the  Secretary  will  have  this 
measure  for  enforcement  and  I  believe,  in  fact  I  know,  that  it  is  his 
desire  to  have  this  law  enforced,  and  you  will  be  safe  in  purchasing 
seed. 

There  is  a  provision  in  that  bill  that  by  payment  of  25  cents  you  can 
send  a  sample  of  seed  to  the  Department,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  have  it  tested,  which  is  done  with  a  miscroscope,  to  Bee 
how  much  impurity  there  is  in  it.  This  gives  the  farmer  a  chance  to 
send  the  sample  in  and  he  can  have  a  report  in  a  few  days,  so  that 
when  he  gets  seed  or  when  seed  is  offered  to  him,  he  has  that  safeguard 
thrown  around  him  by  this  legislation,  which  we  consider  is  a  good 
one.  Now  that  small  charge  of  25  cents  does  not  go  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture;  it  goes  into  the  Treasury,  back  to  you,  but  it  is  placed 
as  a  little  check  on  people  sending  in  large  numbers  of  samples  just 
for  curiosity's  sake  and  other  reasons,  and  the  Legislature  thought 
that  should  be  done. 

Now  I  hope  that  you  people  will  take  advantage  of  this  law,  that 
you  will  study  it  and  that  you  will  demand  of  the  men  who  are  selling 
or  shipping  seeds  in  from  other  states,  that  they  shall  obey  this  law. 
I  assure  you  that  the  Secretary  will  have  it  properly  enforced  and 
do  his  utmost,  through  his  officers,  to  see  that  the  law  is  properly 
enforced  and  lived  up  to,  but  we  must  have  the  support  of  the  far- 
mers and  the  farmers'  organizations  throughout  the  State.  It  makes 
the  farmer  clean  up  a  little.  Some  people  objected  to  the  bill  on  that 
account.  Two  years  ago  that  was  the  reason  the  bill  was  defeated  in 
the  conference  committee.  My  friends,  if  we  do  not  clean  up,  how  can 
we  expect  to  require  other  people  to  do'  so. 

As  we  rode  down  here  this  morning  through  this  valley,  coming  into 
this  historic  county,  we  noticed  the  yellow  hops, — I  can't  recall  the 
name  that  the  Secretary  gave, — Barbary  plant.  Why,  it  is  spreading 
all  over  this  Commonwealth,  this  weed  with  a  large  root,  taking  from 
the  earth  a  large  amount  of  fertility.  Why  isn't  it  stopped?  Why 
are  yon  letting  this  plant  grow  this  way?  Shouldn't  the  farmers  of 
Pennsylvania  clean  up  as  well  as  the  farmers  of  Illinois  and  Ohio  and 
Indiana  and  other  seed-producing  states?  I  hope  that  when  this  law 
goes  into  operation,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  not  only  bringing  into 
our  State  pure  seed,  but  will  have  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  clean 
up  and  place  pure  seeds  on  the  market. 


PROF.  MENGES:  Is  there  any  provision  in  that  bill  that  such 
seeds  as  horse-metal,  devil's  paint-brush  and  others  must  be  absolutely 
absent  from  any  seed  sent  into  this  State? 

ME.  HUTCHISON :  Now  sir,  you  will  have  to  study  out  all  this 
long  category.  I  will  give  you  a  copy,  professor,  after  a  little  while 
if  I  can  find  it. 

The  SECRETARY:  There  was  nothing  said  about  his  Satanic 
Majesty,  bat  it  mentions  dodder  and  Canada  thistle. 

MR.  HUTCHISON :  I  will  give  you  a  copy  of  it  and  you  can  study 
it 

PROF.  MENGES:  I  am  not  inclined  to  study  just  now,  but  what 
I  am  driving  at  is  this:  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  97  per  cent.,  but 
I  think  that  in  a  bill  like  that,  there  ought  to  be  a  provision  that 
certain  weeds  should  be  absolutely  absent. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  There  is  a  provision  there  on  that  subject. 
Now  some  objected  to  not  making  the  bill  more  strenuous,  but  we 
did  the  very  best  we  could  under  the  circumstances  and  we  hope  that 
you  people  throughout  the  State  will  make  sentiment  to  raise  thia 
percentage  a  little  higher.  We  had  to  come  to  this  in  order  to  get  a 
start,  and  I  believe  that  ia  two  years  from  now,  if  you  people  through 
your  communities  talk  to  your  members  and  arouse  sentiment,  we  may 
be  able  to  raise  this  standard  a  little  higher.  It  is  a  start,  friends, 
and  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  with  it  and  hope  for  the  best  results 
possible.    The  bill  is  as  follows : 

No.  84. 

AN  ACT 

To  regulate  the  sale  of  certain  seeds;  providing  for  the  selection  of 
samples  thereof,  and  their  examination  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  publication  of  information  concerning  the  same ; 
providing  also  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act,  and  fixing  penalties 
for  its  violation. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c,  That  no  person,  firm  ,or  corporation 
shall  sell,  offer,  or  expose  for  sale  any  of  the  following  named  seeds, 
within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  containing  any  of  the  seeds  of  dod- 
der or  Canada  thistle  in  excess  of  one  (1)  seed  in  three  thousand 
(3,000),  and  which  do  not  conform  to  the  following  standards  of 
purity,  as  determined  by  weight : 

For  medium  red  clover,  mammoth  red  clover,  crimson  clover,  alfal- 
fa, timothy-grass  Beed,  barley,  spelt,  wheat,  buckwheat,  oata,  and  rye, 
ninety-seven  per  centum  (97  per  centum)  pure. 

For  Alsike  clover,  perennial  rye-grass,  German  millet,  and  Hun- 
garian millet,  ninety-five  per  centum  (95  per  centum)  pore. 

For  white  clover,  ninety  per  centum  (90  per  centum)  pure. 

For  redtop  grass,  solid  or  hulled,  eighty-five  per  centum  (85  per 
centum)  pure. 

For  Canadian  blue-grass,  orchard  grass,  Kentucky  blue-grass,  and 
redtop  gram,  annulled,  seventy-five  per  centum  (75  per  centum)  pure. 
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Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
receive  a  sample  or  samples  of  seeds  from  any  grower,  seedsmen,  per- 
sod,  firm,  or  corporation  who  shall  send  such  sample  to  the  depart- 
ment for  examination ;  and  said  secretary  shall  have  sample  or  sam- 
ples of  seeds  examined  and  analyzed  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  and  the  standards  fixed  by  the  regulation  pro- 
vided for  herein.  Said  examination  and  analysis  shall  be  made,  and 
reports  submitted,  showing  the  condition  of  the  same  with  respect 
to  the  percentage  of  purity,  and  freedom  from  dodder  and  Canada 
thistle,  to  the  sender,  within  fifteen  days  after  the  sample  is  re- 
ceived. A  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  shall  be  paid  for  each  examination 
and  analysis,  when  the  sample  is  submitted,  and  all  moneys  so  re- 
ceived shall  be  covered  monthly  into  the  State  Treasury  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act,  the  sample  of 
seed  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  four  ounces,  nor  less  than  two 
ounces,  of  the  seed  to  be  examined.  The  sample  submitted  shall  have 
affixed  thereto,  distinctly  printed  or  plainly  written  in  English,  a 
statement  certifying  the  name  of  the  seed  and  the  full  name  and 
address  of  the  grower  or  seeduian,  or  person  or  Arm  or  corporation 
submitting  sample  for  examination  and  report. 

Section  3.  Any  person  acting  for  himself  or  as  agent  for  another, 
or  any  member  or  superintendent  or  agent  of  any  firm  or  corporation, 
who  violates  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  or  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  for  each 
offense.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  for  this  purpose  he  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered,  by  himself  or  his  duly  qualified  agent  or 
agents,  to  collect  samples  of  the  seeds  named  in  section  one  of  this 
act,  and  to  have  them  examined  by  a  competent  expert,  who  shall 
report  to  said  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  also  to  the  persons, 
firms,  or  corporations  from  whom  such  samples  were  taken,  the  con- 
dition of  the  same  with  respect  to  purity  and  freedom  from  weed 
seeds;  and  the  report  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  con- 
tain the  names  and  postoffice  addresses  of  the  persons,  firms,  or  cor- 
porations from  whom  the  samples  were  taken,  which  reports  may  be 
published  from  time  to  time  for  the  information  of  the  public  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  if  in  his  judgment  such  publication  is 
desirable.  The  said  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  his  agents  duly  au- 
thorized by  him,  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  have  full  access,  ingress,  and  egress  to  and  from  all  places 
of  business,  barns,  buildings,  vehicles,  cars,  and  vessels  in  which  such 
seeds  may  be  stored,  or  in  which  they  may  be  held  for  transportation 
or  sale  within  this  State;  and  shall  have  power  to  open  any  pack- 
ages containing  such  seeds,  and  take  therefrom  samples  of  the  same, 
upon  tendering  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  his  or  their  agents,  the 
value  of  such  samples:  Provided,  that  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
seeds  shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  be  present  and  witness  the 
taking  of  such  samples. 

Section  4.  Any  one  interfering  with  the  person  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  this  act,  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  agents,  when  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  herein  enjoined,  or  refusing  such  persons 
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seeds  herein  named  are  kept  for  sale  for  seeding  purposes,  within 
this  State,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall 
be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars,  together  with  the 
costs  of  prosecution. 

Section  5.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  seeds  as 
defined  in  this  act  marked  "not  clean,"  and  shipped  to  some  market 
or  seed  merchant  to  be  cleaned  and  graded  before  being  offered  or 
exposed  for  sale,  or  to  seeds  being  held  in  storage  for  the  purpose 
of  being  cleaned  and  graded. 

Section  6.  All  fines  and  costs  imposed  and  recovered  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  or  his  agents, 
and  by  him  immediately  covered  into  the  State  Treasury;  and  all 
necessary  costs  and  expenses  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall,  after  approval  in  writiDg  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  be 
paid  by  the  State  Treasurer  upon  warrant  of  the  Auditor  General, 
in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law;  provided  that  the  amonnt  so 
expended  shall  not  exceed  four  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year. 

Section  7.  City  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace  throughout 
this  Commonwealth  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  ac- 
tions arising  from  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  bold 
for  court  or  impose  the  penalties  prescribed,  subject  to  appeal  as 
the  Jaws  shall  direct. 

Section  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after 
the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen. 

Section  9.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved— The  29th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1913. 

JOHN  K.  TENER. 


MR.  GEORGE :  Is  it  allowable,  while  one  is  dissatisfied  with  his 
neighbors'  plants  or  seeds,  to  purchase  without  a  test? 

MR.  HUTCHISON :  No  sir,  he's  got  to  sell  the  pure  seed  to  his 
neighbor. 

MR.  GEORGE:    Is  there  a  penalty  attached? 

MR.  HUTCHISON :  Yes  sir,  otherwise  the  law  would  be  defective. 
That  is  the  rock  we  split  on  with  some  of  our  good  friends  two  years 
ago.  The  law  passed  and  went  to  a  conference  committee  and  two 
farmers,  two  good  friends  of  mine,  held  it  up  on  that  question  and 
it  never  became  a  law,  just  because  they  wanted  the  farmer  to  be  able 
to  sell  to  his  neighbor.  He  can  so  deceive  himself,  but  when  it  comes 
to  selling  it  to  his  neighbor,  he  must  clean  up. 

MR.  McGOWAN:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hutchison  what  he 
knows  about  the  seed  people  now  guaranteeing  their  seeds  99  per 
cent.  pure.  I  hope  this  is  not  a  step  backward,  but  we  are  buying 
seed  from  parties  who  guarantee  their  seeds  99  per  cent,  pure,  and  one 
party  even  guarantees  99$  per  cent.  Doesn't  that  leave  a  loop-hole 
for  them  to  come  down  the  scale  a  little? 
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MR.  HUTCHISON:  A  man  up  in  Beaver  county  stated  that  he 
bought  a  carload  of  seed  guaranteed  99.99  per  cent.  pure.  But  the 
only  way  for  you  gentlemen  to  find  out  whether  those  people  are  sell- 
ing that  kind  of  seed  is  to  send  a  sample  to  the  Department  at  Wash- 
ington until  our  apropriation  is  available.  The  man  that  sells  seed 
99  per  cent,  pure  will  be  a  little  ahead  of  the  man  who  is  selling  them 
97  per  cent.  pure.  The  seed  men  will  advertise  the  seed  on  their 
purity,  but  if  we  find  under  this  law  that  the  seed  is  adulterated  down 
below  97  per  cent,  pure,  they  can  be  prosecuted.  It  does  not  affect 
those  who  are  selling  them  99  per  cent,  pure  at  the  present  time. 

The  SECRETARY :  In  answer  to  Mr.  McGowan's  question  as  to 
whether  this  law  is  a  step  backward,  I  would  say  that  it  is  not  and 
cannot  be  regarded  in  any  sense  as  being  a  step  backward.  Before 
we  had  this  bill,  there  wasn't  any  limit  to  the  adulteration  or  to 
bad  seed,  what  quantity  there  might  be  in  the  seed  we  were  purchas- 
ing. But  now  seed  must  be  97  per  cent,  pure,  and  it  may  be  99  per 
cent,  or  99.99  per  cent,  pure,  so  you  see  this  bill  was  accepted,  after 
a  full  discussion  of  the  matter  before  the  Senate  Committee,  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  better  to  get  half  a  loaf  than  no  bread  at  all, 
and  there  isn't  any  doubt  at  all  but  what  that  will  be  reached. 

MR.  McGOWAN:  In  other  words,  we  are  on  the  way  to  99  per 
cent? 

The  SECRETARY :    Yes  sir,  we  are  on  the  way. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  bring  along  the 
laws  of  the  different  states.  I  sent  and  got  the  laws  of  the  different 
states,  and  there  are  a  few  of  them  higher  than  our  standard.  We 
tried  to  come  to  the  National  ruling;  there  is  no  National  law,  but 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  has  a  ruling  on  97  per 
cent,  or  98  per  cent,  and  we  tried  to  stand  alongside  of  tbat  with 
our  seed  people  as  nearly  as  possible  and  were  successful ;  in  some 
we  got  above  that. 

A  Member:  Was  there  any  note  taken  of  the  selling  of  weed  seeds 
as  an  adulteration  for  chicken  feed? 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  That  comes  under  another  law.  That  is  pro- 
hibited; you  cannot  sell  weed  seeds  for  food  in  Pennsylvania. 

A  Member :  I  receive  samples  almost  every  season,  and  the  variety 
of  weed  seeds  is  enormous.  Some  people  have  an  idea  that  the  chicken, 
instead  of  having  feed,  should  have  all  kiuds  of  weed  seed. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  If  you  will,  in  confidence,  give  the  Depart- 
ment the  name  of  the  firm  selling  such  seed,  we  will  endeavor  to  get 
a  sample  of  their  seed.  We  prosecuted  a  number  of  firms  for  selling 
them  in  our  State,  especially  weed  seeds  shipped  here  from  the  out- 
side as  chicken  feed,  and  we  have  them  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  fraud  and  deception  throughout  our  State  in  the 
sale  of  chicken  feed.  There  is  a  cheap  variety  of  wheat  sold  which 
is  mixed  with  chicken  feed,  and  if  our  farmers  and  people  who  feed 
chickens  would  go  and  buy  good  red  wheat  that  can  be  bought  now 
for  what  price? — 


The  SECBETABY:    $9.83  I  believe  is  this  morning's  quotation. 

MR  HUTCHISON:  If  they  would  buy  that  wheat  and  mix  it  and 
feed  that,  they  would  get  a  great  deal  more  for  the  dollar  than  they 
get  by  paying  $50  and  $60  a  ton  for  a  compound  which  is  made  np 
of  all  manner  of  things  that  can  be  bought  at  a  cheap  rate  and  sold 
to  the  people  because  it  is  in  a  convenient  form  for  feeding.  You 
can  buy  a  few  pounds  from  a  grocery  store  and  take  it  home  and  feed 
it  and  it  is  in  a  convenient  shape  for  feeding  and  is  well  advertised 
as  a  great  egg-producer;  that  is  claimed  and  everything  is  claimed  for 
it  under  the  sun,  but  if  you  will  take  a  trade  journal  you  will  find 
that  in  the  market  they  advertise  all  manner  of  wheat  that  is  refuse 
wheat,  for  chicken  feed.  Now,  why  do  they  do  that?  Why,  it  is  put 
into  these  compounds,  well  advertised  and  sold  all  over  the  Com- 
monwealth at  a  good  round  sum  and  has  purchasers,  of  course. 

The  CHAIRMAN:     Is  there  anything  further  on  this  subject? 

The  SECRETARY :  I  simply  want  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Hutchison 
has  said,  that  some  of  the  manufacturers  threatened  to  take  us  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court  on  the  weed  seed  business  and  we  were  willing,  we 
acquiesced,  if  that  was  their  desire,  but  they  didn't  take  us  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  What  next  under  new  business?  We  await 
your  pleasure;  we  are  here  this  forenoon  for  business.  If  there  are 
any  members  of  the  Board  who  came  in  since  the  roll  was  called, 
they  will  please  rise. 

MB.  HUTCHISON:  We  have  with  us  a  distinguished  gentleman 
from  the  State  of  Ohio,  Dr.  Thome,  Director  of  the  Ohio  Experi- 
mental Station.  He  is  present  and  I  know  you  would  like  to  hear 
from  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  we  will  certainly  be  very  glad  to 
hear  from  Dr.  Thome. 

DB.  THOBNE :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  I  did  not  expect 
to  take  up  your  time  this  morning,  as  I  come  on  the  program  this 
afternoon,  and  I  came  in  here  to  spend  the  time  until  then. 

We  in  Ohio  are  very  much  interested  in  this  question  of  the  purity 
of  seeds  and  have  been  trying  for  years  to  get  some  legislation  along 
this  line  and  that  which  has  just  been  reported  to  you.  I  believe 
that  we  have  succeeded,  this  past  winter,  in  getting  something  of  the 
kind,  although  I  am  not  able  to  report  the  text  of  the  bill,  but  cer- 
tainly it  is  an  important  matter  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
check  the  constant  tendency  towards  fraud  and  deception  that  is 
practiced  along  all  these  lines  in  the  sale  of  fertilizers  and  feed 
stuffs  and  seeds,  and  I  hope  we  shall  soon  learn  to  go  still  further 
than  that  and  to  put  some  effective  check  upon  the  sale  of  fraudulent 
medicines  of  all  kinds  which  are  so  glaringly  advertised  in  our  papers 
today.  This  of  course  is  not  exactly  an  agricultural  topic,  and  yet 
it  is  coming  to  be  such  a  topic  over  in  Ohio,  as  we  have  placed  the 
State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  which  has  something  to  do  with  such  mat- 
ters, and  also  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  Veterinary  Practitioners, 
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under  the  control  of  a  commission  which  also  takes  the  place  of  the 
former  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  so  that  we  are  gathering  all  these 
activities  that  affect  the  farm  directly  or  indirectly,  under  this  one 
administrative  Board  in  the  hope  that  we  may  gradually  introduce 
effective  checks  of  all  kinds  upon  the  disposition  to  exploit  the  people 
for  fraudulent  purposes,  which  has  been  so  extremely  prevalent  in 
the  past.  I  tbank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  meet  you  and  hope  to 
meet  you  again  this  afternoon. 

DR.  CONARD :  I  would  like  to  have  the  Committee  on  Credentials 
to  meet  in  the  side  room :  Messrs.  Messinger,  Brown,  Weller  and 
Hutchison.  I  have  some  credentials,  and  if  any  have  come  in  within 
the  last  half  hour  who  have  credentials,  they  will  kindly  pass  them  up. 

MR.  RODGERS :  May  I  ask  the  name  of  the  third  member  of  that 
Memorial  Committee? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Black,  of  Mercer  county,  your  neighbor 
there. 

MR.  BLACK:  We  would  like  to  hear  from  our  Deputy  Secre- 
tary this  morning. 

MR.  MARTIN:  Mr.  President,  I  was  just  going  to  ask  the  privi- 
lege to  make  an  announcement  at  this  time.  The  photographer,  rep- 
resenting one  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  town,  has  made  a  request 
that  all  the  members  of  the  Board,  the  County  Institute  Lecturers 
and  the  County  Institute  Chairmen  be  here  promptly  this  afternoon 
at  half  past  one  o'clock.  It  is  his  desire  to  take  a  photograph  of  the 
assembly,  and  the  only  time  that  we  could  name  that  would  be  suitable 
for  this  purpose  would  be  half  past  one,  just  before  we  convene,  to 
take  up  the  work  proper  of  the  program  for  our  Farmers'  Normal 
Institute  session.  I  am  certain  that  this  announcement  will  prompt 
all  the  members  and  their  friends  to  be  here  at  that  hour,  not  that 
we  are  so  anxious  to  have  our  pictures  taken,  but  the  record  of  what 
we  do  here  is  not  for  this  meeting  alone,  it  is  for  the  people  of  the 
entire  State,  and  not  the  state  alone,  but  the  part  that  Pennsylvania 
bears  to  the  great  subject  of  agriculture,  and  what  we  do  here  in  this 
State  Board  session  and  in  the  Farmers'  Institute  sessions  proper  is 
with  the  intent  to  lead  us  up  and  on  to  higher  and  better  and  more 
progressive  things  along  all  the  lines  of  agriculture,  and  hence  let 
us  be  here  in  the  initiatory  of  our  Farmers'  Normal  Institute  session 
at  half  past  one  in  order  to  accommodate  the  press  of  the  town  that 
has  taken  so  much  interest  in  our  meeting.  I  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  have  nothing  else  to  offer  at  this  time. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR :  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  along 
that  line.  I  have  seen  quite  a  good  many  groups  of  this  character 
and  very  often  those  groups  are  really  spoiled  by  having  so  many 
people  in  the  group.  Now,  if  groups  could  be  singled  out — we  will 
suppose  that  one  group  represents  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture; another  group  might  represent  the  institute  workers  or  the 
institute  managers,  and  by  doing  this  the  groups  could  be  made 
smaller  and  the  picture  enlarged  so  that  the  persons  iu  it  could  be 
identified.    The  majority  of  our  large  groups  simply  show  the  mass 
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of  people  who  are  there.  We  have  them  at  State  College,  and  at  the 
State  Grange,  and  you  cannot  recognize  anybody;  the  picture  simply 
shows  a  mass  of  human  faces  there;  but  if  those  groups  could  be 
made  so  distinctly  that  every  member  could  be  recognized,  it  would 
be  a  memento  of  the  occasion  for  future  reference  and  bring  to  our 
minds  the  association  we  have  had  together  and  they  would  be  really 
desirable  pictures,  but  a  group  merely  showing  a  number  of  people 
present  without  any  recognition  does  not  appeal  very  strongly  to 
me. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  suggestion  is  a  very  good  one  and  we  will 
just  refer  that  to  Mr.  Martin  and  the  press  to  arrange  as  they  deem 
best  or  as  Mr.  Martin  prefers  to  have  it,  but  I  would  ask  all  the  mem- 
bers to  be  present  promptly  at  that  time  so  that,  if  the  groups  are 
taken,  they  will  accurately  represent  the  Board  of  Managers  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  not  only  a  few  of  the  members.  Is  there  anything 
further  by  anybody?  We  have  yet  some  time.  Is  the  Committee  on 
Credentials  ready  to  report? 

Mr.  CONARD:  The  Committee  finds  three  applications  for  mem- 
bership to  the  Board;  one  from  Philadelphia  county,  recommending 
David  Rust,  properly  dated  and  signed,  to  take  effect  last  January; 
also  one  from  Susquehanna  county,  recommending  F.  A.  Davies,  prop- 
erly dated  and  signed,  to  take  effect  last  January;  also  one  from 
Cumberland  county,  recommending  Abram  Bosler,  and  it  is  properly 
dated  and  signed  to  take  effect  last  January.  That  is  all  we  have,  and 
the  report  is  submitted  by  your  committee. 

MB.  HUTCHISON :  I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  these 
men  elected  members  of  the  Board  as  their  credentials  indicate. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Seamans  and  adopted.' 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  motion  iB  carried  and  those  three  gentle- 
men are  received  as  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Are 
there  any  further  suggestions  at  this  time  from  any  one?  If  not,  I 
will  call  upon  Prof.  Meuges  to  come  forward  and  talk  to  us  a  few 
minutes. 

PROF.  MENGES:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure  just  why  you 
called  for  me.    I  wish  you  would  tell  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN :    We  want  you  to  tell  us  something  good. 

PROF.  MENGES :  My  friends,  I  would  like  to  make  one  sugges- 
tion; I  believe  that  the  newspaper  people  of  this  town  are  thoroughly 
interested  in  this  meeting.  In  the  meetings  that  we  held  in  other 
places,  including  my  own  town,  the  local  farmers  did  not  attend  as 
they  should  have  attended.  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  great  agri- 
cultural meetings  of  the  State.  Now,  I  am  not  sure  why  the  people 
of  my  own  county  did  not  atend  as  they  should  have  done,  although 
we  had  a  fair  representation  of  farmers;  I  say  I  don't  know  why  they 
did  not.  Probably  we  did  not  advertise  it  as  we  should  have,  and  if 
our  newspapers  up  here  can  induce  the  farmers  of  Washington  county 
to  attend  these  meetings,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  a  step  forward  in 
the  Normal  Institute  session.    When  we  can  get  the  local  people  in- 


terested,  I  feel  that  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  ought  to  do,  we  onght 
to  strive  to  get  the  local  farmers  here.  It  is  all  right  for  these  experts 
that  are  coming  to  address  us,  to  talk  to  the  lecturers,  the  In- 
stitute Lecturers  and  the  County  Managers,  that  is  all  right  and  that 
is  really  what  the  institute  is  for,  but  we  want  to  reach  the  farmer, 
he  is  the  man  that  we  are  after,  and  if  we  cannot  reach  the  farmer 
in  the  county  where  we  hold  the  Institute,  iu  tbe  county  where  the 
Normal  Institute  is  held,  it  looks  to  me  that  maybe  we  are  not  reach- 
ing him  very  well  in  our  institute,  therefore  I  would  like  to  see  our 
newspaper  representatives  make  an  effort  to  bring  the  farmers  from 
the  local  surrounding  country  into  these  institutes  if  they  possibly 
can.    That  is  one  of  the  suggestions  I  would  like  to  make. 

I  asked  a  question  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman — I  haven't  a  pre- 
pared speech — I  asked  a  question  this  morning  in  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  bill  that  recently  became  a  law,  how  many  weed 
seeds  had  to  be  absolutely  absent  from  the  seed  that  was  imported 
or  produced  in  tbe  State?  That  to  me  is  an  important  thing.  I 
say  it  is  most  mighty  important.  Do  you  know  that  within  the  last 
five  or  ten  years,  weed  seeds  have  been  distributed  over  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  at  such  a  rate  that  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  single 
farmer,  and  if  there  is  I  haven't  come  across  him,  I  say  1  don't  believe 
that  there  is  a  single  farm  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that  is  not 
infested  with  some  foreign  weed  that  is  most  difficult  to  control.  You 
know  there  are  certain  insect  enemies  and  there  are  certain  natural 
conditions  that  are  ever  working  against  the  propagation  of  weeds, 
but  with  that  weed  the  insect  is  not  imported  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  weed  has  free  sway,  it  goes  on  unmolested,  there  are  no 
insect  enemies  that  are  hurting  it  and  the  environment  is  suited  for 
its  propagation  and  along  it  goes  developing  at  an  enormous  rate. 
Now,  my  friends,  I  think  that  in  a  law  like  the  one  that  has  been 
enacted,  it  should  be  specified  that  these  weed  seeds  shall  be  absent 
from  all  seeds  imported  or  produced  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
We  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble  along  that  line.  I  know  very  well  how 
difficult  it  is  to  legislate  weeds  out  of  existence,  in  fact  I  sometimes 
question  whether  a  law  against  weeds  is  constitutional — I  am  not 
a  constitutional  lawyer. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  What  does  it  say  about  tares  in  a  certain 
book? 

PROF.  MENGES:  Well,  I  don't  know;  maybe  that  means  you 
and  me. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:     Pretty  good  answer. 

PROF.  MENGES :  I  am  not  so  sure.  You  see  you  and  I  are  some- 
times pretty  bad  weeds  in  places.    I  say  I  don't  know  about  that 

The  SECRETARY:  I  would  like  to  answer  that  what  is  said 
about  tares  dont'  apply  to  the  seeds  when  they  are  being  sold  but  after 
they  have  sprouted  and  are  grown ;  we  are  not  to  root  them  ont  then 
to  the  displacement  of  the  wheat  or  other  grain  in  which  they  appear, 
so  that  has  no  reference  at  all  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill. 


PROF.  MENGES.  Mr.  Hutchison  was  trying  to  quote  Scripture 
and  I  am  afraid  he  is  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  Bible.  Well 
now,  I  said  I  hadn't  a  speech  to  make,  but  I  want  to  refer  to  this  mat- 
ter about  how  the  weeds  are  propagated  and  that  ,when  legislation  of 
that  kind  is  enacted,  those  things  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
every  time.  Now,  I  said  a  little  while  ago  that  some  weeds  will  run 
themselves  out.  You  take  wild  carrots;  leave  that  weed  in  possession 
of  a  field  for  two  or  three  years  and  by  and  by  it  will  disappear.  I 
have  seen  this  happen  on  numbers  of  farms  right  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  Now  there  are  some  weeds  that  will  never  run  out, 
they  are  like  the  Devil. 

MR.  J.  A.  HERR:  I  didn't  know  we  had  any  such  poor  fields 
that  remained  in  carrots. 

PROF.  MENGES :    I  have  seen  them  in  Clinton  county. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR :  If  any  died  out  in  Clinton  county,  I  would 
like  to  know  it 

PROF.  MENGES :  The  wild  carrot  will  run  itself  out  and  there 
are  men  here  who  have  observed  the  same  thing,  I  am  pretty  sure. 
Now  there's  one  of  the  weeds  that,  if  we  let  it  go  long  enough,  will 
kill  itself.  You  take  Canada  thistle  and  horse  nit,  they  will  never 
run  out,  the  longer  you  let  them  go,  the  more  prolific  they  become, 
and  those  are  things  I  say  we  ought  to  take  into  consideration.  Now 
my  friends,  I  haven't  any  more  to  say  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and 
I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  giving  me  this  opportunity. 
Now  if  you  don't  believe  what  I  say,  why  don't,  that's  all  right,  it 
don't  matter  to  me. 

The  SECRETARY :  I  don't  like  to  contradict  so  good  an  authority 
as  our  friend  from  York  county,  Mr.  Menges,  but  I  don't  want  the 
members  of  this  Board  to  carry  away  with  them  the  idea  that  wild 
carrots  or  any  other  weed  will  run  itself  out.  I  know  it  sometimes 
disappears,  like  a  good  many  weeds  do.  The  wild  carrot  has  only 
one  method  of  propagation,  that  is  by  its  seed,  and  when  you  plow 
your  land  after  the  wild  carrot  has  been  there  a  great  number  of 
years,  if  you  will  plow  it  a  little  deeper  than  nsual,  the  seeds  get 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  sun-light  and  other  influences  that  are  neces 
sary  to  bring  about  the  germination  of  the  seed  and  you  don't  see 
it  for  a  long  while;  but  if  yon  get  down  at  a  subsequent  plowing  you 
will  bring  it  right  to  the  top  and  there  it  is  rejuvenated.  Mr.  Menges, 
I  know,  is  usually  exactly  right,  but  he  is  from  York  county  where 
they  take  such  very  good  care  of  their  land  that  they  don't  allow 
the  weeds  to  continue  very  long,  and  his  information  on  that  point 
don't  happen  to  be  according  to  my  theory  or  my  observation. 

PROF.  MENGES:  I  don't  like  to  disagree  with  the  Secretary,  he 
is  a  pretty  good  friend  of  mine,  but  I  have  seen  wild  carrot  run  itself 
Out  in  fields  that  were  not  plowed.  Now  that  term  "run  itself  out," 
probably  I'd  better  explain  a  little  better  what  I  mean.  I  said  a  little 
while  ago  that  there  are  insect  enemies  that  are  very  preying  upon 
these  weeds  and  they  are  working  in  our  favor  and  we  have  insect 
enemies  of  the  wild  carrot.    Now  when  the  insect  enemies  get  ahead 
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of  the  wild  carrot,  propagating  itself,  it  will  run  out.  I  include  that 
in  my  assertion  that  it  will  run  itself  out.  I  might  explain  a  little 
more,  but  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Secretary,  1  could  take  you  to  fields 
that  were  not  plowed,  where  the  wild  carrot  was  standing  just  as 
thick  as  it  could  very  well  stand  and  iu  a  few  years  after  there  wasn't 
any  there  and  those  fields  were  not  plowed  in  all  that  time.  I  still 
make  that  assertiou. 

The  SECRETARY :  Well,  I  will  admit  the  possibility  of  the  seed 
being  destroyed  by  insect  enemies,  I  had  the  other  thought  in  my  mind, 
but  the  other  thought  I  had  in  my  mind  came  from  your  expression 
that  it  would  run  itself  out. 

PROF.  MENGES:  You  said  this  morning  you  were  a  Dutchman 
and  had  the  right  to  talk  twice. 

The  SECRETARY:  Well,  Prof.  Menges  referred  to  the  Canada 
thistle  and  some  other  plants  which  he  said  were  not  like  the  wild 
carrot,  that  they  would  not  run  themselves  out.  They  have  more 
than  one  method  of  propagation,  propagating  from  the  root  as  well 
as  from  the  seed  and  their  tenacity  is  twice  as  great  as  the  tenacity 
of  the  wild  carrot 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  have  great  admiration  and  respect  and  es- 
teem and  all  the  other  adjectives  I  can  think  of  for  Prof.  Menges; 
I  hold  him  up  to-day  as  one  of  the  greatest  Institute  men  in  the  State 
and  nation,  but  when  he  makes  a  mistake  like  this,  my  mind  com- 
mences to  doubt,  I'm  a  little  like  Thomas  on  the  question — you  don't 
know  where  that's  written.  The  running  of  this  seed  out  is  not  what 
Prof.  Menges  means  at  all;  he  means  there  must  be  bad  seed  in  this 
wild  carrot  and  it  can't  grow.  As  the  Secretary  stated,  there  is  only 
one  thing  that  will  run  it  out  and  that's  good  cultivation,  raising  lots 
of  clover,  and  that's  what  they  are  doing  in  York  county.  The  clover 
has  run  it  out  or  some  other  crop  has  come  in  and  crowded  it  out, 
but  as  soon  as  the  time  comes  that  the  clover  or  grass  is  not  there  to 
crowd  it  out  the  seed  is  there  that  was  put  in  the  soil  to  torment  man 
and  will  come  forth  again.  I'm  an  Irishman,  so  I  don't  have  to  plod 
along  as  long  as  the  Germans  do  sometimes  to  get  the  thought,  but 
they  are  nearer  right  in  the  end. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  this  discussion,  and  better  farming,  better  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  more  grass  growing  is  going  to  regulate  the 
weed  question  to  a  great  extent.  Go  up  to  State  College  and  look 
at  the  fields  where  T)r.  Hunt  put  five  dollars  and  some  cents  worth 
of  fertilizer  on  that  old  field  and  just  alongside,  you  can  see  the  line 
where  the  fertilizer  was  put  on,  and  on  the  other  side  of  that  line 
the  weeds  are  prospering,  but  where  he  put  that  fertilizer  on  and 
raised  lots  of  grasses  and  clover,  he  crowded  the  weeds  out  and  that 
system  of  good  cultivation,  good  tillage  will  crowd  out  these  weeds 
better  than  any  law  or  anything  else  you  can  pass,  on  your  individual 
farm.  If  you  grow  lots  of  clover  you  are  bound  to  get  away  with 
these  weeds,  except  something  like  the  Canada  thistle  and  that  you 
can  only  destroy  by  continuous  hammering  and  hammering  and  cut- 
ting and  cutting  and  destroying  the  roots,  as  the  Secretary  has 
stated. 

PROP.  THORNE:    How  can  you  destroy  the  thistle^oc 


MR.  HUTCHISON :  I  have  tried  a  number  of  ways,  but  a  good 
hoe  and  cutting  off  the  plants  for  several  years  weaken  the  root  and 
it  will  die  in  time.  That  is  one  way.  I  have  tried  sowing  buckwheat 
in  among  it  and  that  has  had  some  effect  in  reducing  the  plants;  but 
it  is  a  fight  with  Satan  to  destroy  the  thistle  and  you  must  keep  at 
it.  It  seems  to  like  good  limestone  land  and  prosper  there,  and  it  is 
a  hard  battle  to  destroy  the  Canada  thistle  in  our  State. 

PROP.  MENGES :  I  would  like  to  substantiate  my  veracity  in  this 
business.  After  a  man  gets  up  and  tells  you  all  that  Mr.  Hutchison 
said  about  me  and  then  comes  up  and  says  I  am  not  telling  the  truth, 
that's  pretty  hard  on  a  fellow  and  I  am  going  to  see  whether  I  can 
establish  my  veracity  after  all,  or  not.  That,  I  suppose,  is  up  to  me. 
In  regard  to  good  farming — now,  if  I  had  my  way  about  it,  I  would 
make  every  farmer  ashamed  to  raise  weeds.  That  is  the  first  thing  I 
would  try  to  do.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  weeds  are  only  an  indication 
that  God  Almighty  can  raise  a  crop  where  the  farmer  cannot.  That's 
my  definition  of  a  weed.  Now,  have  you  any  on  your  farms?  Cer- 
tainly you  have. 

MR.  BLACK:     Have  you? 

PROF.  MENGES:  Not  many.  Mr.  Black  always  asks  me  ques- 
tions. I  was  up  on  his  farm  this  summer  and  I  happen  to  know  some- 
thing about  it. 

MR.  BLACK:    Don't  tell  it. 

PROF.  MENGES :  I  say  that's  the  way  I  look  at  a  weed,  but 
we  have  them,  my  friends,  we  have  them,  and  I  don't  believe  I  would 
ever  have  a  law  enacted  to  exterminate  weeds ;  I  don't  think  I  would ; 
I  don't  think  it's  any  good.  I  believe  in  the  pure  seed  law  though, 
that's  all  right;  but  so  far  as  having  laws  enacted  for  the  extermina- 
tion or  the  prevention  or  the  reducing  of  weeds,  I  say  I  don't  believe 
they  amount  to  that;  in  fact,  I  know  they  don't.  There  hasn't  been 
a  single  one  of  the  laws  that  has  been  enacted  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  extermination  of  weeds,  enforced,  not  a  single  one, 
and  there  isn't  a  farmer  here,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  there  isn't  a  single  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  here  this  morning,  and  maybe  I  might  include  the  Sec- 
retary, I  don't  know,  that  hasn't  weeds  on  his  farm  and  is  producing 
them. 

The  SECRETARY:     The  Secretary  can  be  included. 

PROFESSOR  MENGES:  Now,  my  friends,  the  statement  that 
I  have  made,  regardlesa  of  what  Mr.  Hutchison  says  about  my  ver- 
acity, I  am  going  to  stand  by  and  I  want  you  to  try  it,  that's  all  I 
ask  of  you.  Whatever  good  farming  may  be  done  in  your  county, 
there  are  hundred  and  thousands  of  acres  in  your  county,  my  friends, 
that  are  not  half  farmed,  not  one-third  farmed. 

A  Member:     Maybe  they  can't  be  farmed. 

PROFESSOR  MENGES :  Well  then,  they  produce  something  else 
than  wild  carrots.  I  say  they  are,  and  on  those  very  acres  I  have 
seen  transacted  just  the  very  thing  that  I  have  stated  here  this  morn- 


ing,  over  and  over.  Now  wby  should  I  back  down,  I'd  like  to  know? 
I  am  not  going  to  put  my  veracity  up  against  two  such  honorable 
gentlemen  as  the  Secretary  and  Mr.  Hutchison,  but  I  am  going  to  be- 
lieve what  I  stated,  anyhow. 

MB.  MARTIN:  This  suhject,  Mr.  President,  has  drifted  to  pretty 
near  the  right  place,  in  my  judgment.  We  all  admit  that  we  have 
weeds  on  our  farms,  that  is  a  patent  fact.  I  presume  we  would  admit 
further  that  the  Creator  of  ail  things  says  that  the  forces  of  Nature 
shall  be  employed  and  that  we  were  delegated  to  control  those  forces. 
I  presume  that  within  the  past  year,  without  giving  exact  figures,  I 
have  been  called  upon  to  answer  four  or  five  hundred  letters  coming 
from  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  asking  as  to  the  best  method  of 
eradicating  the  Canada  thistle,  the  wild  onion  or  garlic — those  two 
weeds  in  particular,  the  best  manner  of  eradicating  them.  I  have 
made  a  pretty  close  study  of  that  problem,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
problems  with  which  you  and  I  and  every  farmer  has  to  deal. 

There  have  been  various  methods  suggested  by  chemists  and  cer- 
tain materials  to  spray  upon  the  plants  and  all  that,  but  after  care- 
ful investigation  my  answer  to  these  questions  has  been  uniformly 
about  this:  If  it  be  Canada  thistle  and  you  can  cultivate  the  plot  of 
ground,  plow  it  thoroughly  and  remove  from  that  plowed  plot  all  the 
roots  you  can  find  and  take  up  and  burn  them ;  continue  the  cultiva- 
tion through  that  season  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  any  plant 
from  bringing  forth  a  leaf  on  that  plot;  keep  up  that  cultivation  for 
that  year  continuously  and  until  you  have  subdued  the  upper  growth 
of  that  plant;  then  get  it  seeded  down  to  some  growing  crop  of  the 
grasses  or  the  legumes  in  such  a  close  manner  as  will  not  leave  room 
for  the  growth  of  the  Canada  thistle  or  the  wild  onion.  Now,  what 
is  the  result?  You  and  I  know  that  requires  constant  effort  and  labor 
and  preserverance ;  of  course  it  does.  I  have  reports  from  hundreds  of 
these  men  after  two  or  three  years  of  experience  in  that  direction, 
answering  and  saying,  "Your  plan  has  worked  very  well  in  my  case;  - 
I  have  persistently  followed  it  out  and  the  wild  onion  is  giving  me  no 
trouble  on  that  piece  of  land."  The  man  who  is  going  to  control 
these  noxious  weeds  like  the  wild  onion  must  religiously  and  per- 
serveringly  cultivate  and  eradicate;  that's  the  method.  If  you  men 
have  got  any  other  method,  give  it  out.  We  are  here  to  devise  ways  and 
means  by  which  we  can  conquer  and  overcome  and  subdue  those 
things.  We  have  good  auhority  here,  Dr.  Thome.  I  would  like  to 
have  his  suggestion  on  this  very  important  point  of  subduing  the 
noxious  weeds  and  keeping  them  under  control  in  all  the  states,  not 
Pennsylvania  alone. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERB:  I  think  we  have  taken  up  a  very  profitable 
subject  and  one  that  ought  to  be  given  more  time.  In  traveling  over 
five  counties,  I  have  looked  with  alarm  at  the  increase  of  certain 
weeds,  especially  wild  carrots,  and  I  must  say  from  my  experience, 
that  I  simply  cannot  agree  with  Prof.  Menges  iu  his  idea  that  wild 
carrots  will  die  down  of  its  own  accord.  A  part  of  Columbia  county 
is  worse  for  wild  carrots  than  any  other  district  I  have  been  in  and 
the  farmers  have  begun  to  apologize  and  say,  "We  can  raise  a  pretty 
good  corn  crop  when  we  plow  down  a  growth  of  wild  carrots."  That's 
the  apology  for  having  them.    They  won't  exterminate  them  and  they 
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must  bare  an  apology  for  having  them  at  all,  and  whenever  I  see  it, 
I  look  with  alarm  at  its  continuous  growth,  and  I'm  telliug  our  own 
people  of  Clinton  county — we  talk  that  matter  up  at  our  Institute 
and  it's  a  subject  of  alarm,  the  wild  carrot  spreads  so  easily,  and  yet 
it  is  so  easily  destroyed.  We  can  keep  it  out  of  our  farms  and  in  two 
years  entirely  exterminate  it  because  it  grows  from  the  seed.  I  look 
on  it  with  a  good  deal  of  alarm,  because  the  plants  are  left  to  grow 
from  year  to  year  and  continue  to  get  worse  instead  of  better,  and 
are  worse  all  over  the  country  and  getting  more  general. 

Now  I  am  not  saying  anything  about  those  other  bad  weeds;  we 
are  not  troubled  particularly  that  I  know  of,  in  our  county,  with  the 
wild  onion,  but  we  are  with  the  Canada  thistle  and  you  have  heard 
the  way  to  exterminate  them.  I  have  found  no  better  way,  but  the 
wild  carrot  is  easily  exterminated,  and  yet  people  let  it  go,  and  look- 
ing at  it  out  of  the  ear-windows  as  I  go  along,  they  look  like  fields  of 
buckwheat.  I  say  it's  a  shame  and  a  disgrace,  and  the  more  we  talk 
about  those  things,  I  think,  the  better  farmers  we  make,  because  when- 
ever you  get  a  farmer  thoroughly  interested  in  eradicating  weed  seeds 
and  weede  of  all  kinds,  you  will  find  that  you  make  a  better  farmer 
of  him. 

MR  GEORGE :  This  has  drifted  now  to  a  place  where  I  bad  the 
thought  in  my  mind  when  I  asked  a  questiou  in  regard  to  buying  the 
clover  seed  or  grass  seed  from  a  neighbor.  Now  it  was  answered  that 
I  daren't  buy ;  I  don't  dare  buy  grass  seed  from  a  neighbor  although 
I  know  this  neighbor's  seed  is  perfectly  clean  of  weed  seeds,  without 
rendering  him  subject  to  a  fine;  but,  as  I  have  probably  said  in  those 
meetings  before,  1  have  two  neighbors,  one  old  maiden  lady  who 
lives  on  the  west  of  me,  and  another  one,  one  of  these  city  farmers 
that  came  out  and  bought  a  farm  beside  me  and  is  now  back  in  the 
city  making  harness  to  pay  the  taxes  on  his  farm  on  the  northwest  of 
me,  and  those  two  farms  you  can  hardly  walk  over  them  for  the  weeds; 
one  of  the  worst  weeds  I  ever  saw,  it  hasn't  been  mentioned  here, 
called  the  astor,  which  is  taking  up  nearly  all  of  those  two  farms,  and 
the  golden-rod  and  wild  carrot.  The  astor  grows  up  like  timothy  and 
you  can't  distinguish  it  at  a  distance  until  it  comes  out  in  blossom 
and  yon'd  think  it  was  a  buckwheat  field.  I  daren't  go  to  my  neighbor 
on  the  east  or  south  of  me  and  buy  a  bushel  of  clover  seed  that  I  know 
is  perfectly  clean  and  pure  without  rendering  him  subject  to  a  fine 
for  violation  of  the  law,  but  these  seeds  are  allowed  to  ripen  and  blow 
on  me  from  the  west  and  northwest  until  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  my  farm  clear  of  weeds  and  they  are  polluting  those  two  farms 
and  going  to  seed  year  after  year  and  something  needs  to  be  done. 

MR.  HUTCHISON :  There  is  a  bill  in  the  Legislature  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  weeds.  I  know  it  is  in  the 
Committee  of  Agriculture;  they  have  spoken  to  me  several  times  about 
it  and  if  you  people  want  to  get  after  that  committee — you  can't  tell 
when  the  Legislature  will  adjourn — and  if  you  wish  to  have  this  bill 
become  a  law,  for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  it  is  still  time  enough  for 
yon  to  get  after  your  members.  You  have  got  some  very  active  ones, 
Mr.  George  Donnelly,  Mr.  Watson,  and  others,  and  you  may  get  it 
passed  along  and  it  may  become  a  law.  There  is  nothing  else  better 
able  to  get  a  law  passed  than  is  this  old  Board  of  Agriculture  when 


it  gets  back  at  tbe  members  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  it  don't 
take  long  till  they  become  active,  but  resolutions  never  bring  results 
if  they  don't  get  up  from  tbe  people  to  your  members  and  your  sena- 
tors. The  law  does  not  prohibit  your  neighbor  selling  you  that  seed, 
but  if  you  send  it  down  to  the  Secretary  and  have  the  expert  examiner 
find  there  were  adulterations  in  it,  that  neighbor  is  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion and  fine,  but  if  it  comes  up  to  the  standard  it  is  all  right  and  I 
cannot  see  why  my  neighbor  has  any  right  to  sell  me  seed  when  he 
can  find  out  for  twenty-five  cents  whether  his  seed  is  pure,  and  you 
will  find  that  that  neighbor  is  going  to  make  his  seed  purer  on  account 
of  that  Act  of  Assembly.  The  fine  is  not  oppressive;  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary,  who  will  use  judgment  in  matters  of  this  kind ;  but 
we  can  get  a  law  passed  to  regulate  and  destroy  these  weeds  and  then 
you  wouldn't  have  the  seed.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Professor  with  due 
respect,  that  I  didn't  doubt  his  integrity,  it  waB  only  an  error  of  judg- 
ment that  I  was  trying  to  correct. 

The  SECRETARY:  I  want  to  say,  while  we  are  talking  about 
this  seed  bill,  that  it  don't  go  into  effect  until  the  first  of  January, 
and  when  the  time  comes  that  it  goes  into  effect,  it  will  take  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  a  little  while  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of 
the  law  carrying  it  into  effect.  We  will  have  to  get  some  experts 
who  will  make  the  examination  of  tbe  seeds,  and  I  am  making  this 
explanation  now  so  that  you  will  not  overwhelm  me  with  samples  of 
seeds  to  be  examined  for  25  cents  a  sample  before  the  time  comes 
when  we  can  do  work  of  that  kind,  until  the  law  becomes  effective  and 
until  we  have  bad  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  work. 

I  suppose  we  are  about  done  discussing  this  question  and  I  want 
to  say  that  my  good  friend,  Prof.  Menges,  has  reminded  me  this 
morning  of  an  incident  that  occurred  way  back  while  I  was  a  boy  at 
school  in  Ohio.  I  saw  two  boys,  one  an  athletic-looking  fellow,  and 
the  other  a  small  boy  and  they  were  fighting  and  the  big  fellow 
knocked  the  little  fellow  down  and  started  off  and  the  little  fellow 
got  up  and  went  after  him  and  started  fighting  again.  The  big  fellow 
kicked  him  on  the  shins  and  threw  him  down  again,  and  again  started 
off,  but  the  little  fellow  jumped  up  and  started  after  him  and  renewed 
the  fight.  I  said  to  the  big  fellow,  "Why  dont  you  whip  that  fellow?" 
The  big  boy  answered,  "I  did,  but  he  won't  stay  whipped."  That's 
the  trouble  with  Prof.  Menges,  he  won't  stay  whipped. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  occupy  all  the  time 
this  morning.  You  know  this  forenoon  is  devoted  to  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  We  have  gone  through  with  our  business  and  during 
the  few  days  we  are  going  to  be  in  session,  by  looking  at  the  program 
you  will  see  there  is  not  very  much  arrangement  made  for  play  and 
not  very  much  time  for  social  communication,  and  whenever  any  of 
you  think  we'd  better  adjourn,  just  make  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN :  The  Assistant  Secretary  called  on  Dr.  Thorne 
and  I  was  going  to  have  him  wind  up  this  talk. 

MR.  McGOWAN:  I  am  glad  the  meeting  took  such  a  turn  and 
such  a  profitable  turn  along  the  line  of  extermination  of  weeds.  I 
was  annoyed  by  something  that  has  been  spoken  of  in  this  discussion, 
and  if  I  couldn't  get  any  enlightenment  from  this  body  I  wouldn't 


know  where  to  go  to  lay  my  complaint.  I  believe  in  what  Mr.  Hutchison 
said,  good  farming  and  good  tillage  is  what  we  need.  I  have  on  my 
farm  a  field  of  13  acres  seeded  io  wheat,  cultivated  well  and  fertilized 
well,  and  had  an  elegant  crop  of  wheat,  and  the  clover  started  nicely 
and  I  pointed  with  pride  to  the  next  crop  I  would  get  off  of  that  field 
which  would  be  hay.  To  my  surprise  this  spring  the  red  sorrel  com- 
menced to  appear,  and  now  it  has  taken  possession  of  that  field  until 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  have  to  have  a  field  of  that  kind.  Another  ques- 
tion came  to  me,  whether  I  ought  to  give  that  field  a  good  coat  of 
lime  or  not,  and  just  here  is  where  I  want  to  ask  a  little  information. 

ME.  HUTCHISON:    What  fertilizer  did  you  use? 

MR,  McGOWAN:  It  was  a  complete  fertilizer,  something  like  2-8- 
10,  and  that  was  good  on  that  field. 

MR.  MARTIN:     Did  you  ever  lime  it? 

MR  McGOWAN:  Yes,  I  limed  it  for  corn.  I  got  it  in  hundred- 
pound  packages.  I  thought  it  was  too  trifling  when  I  used  that  lime, 
but  we  were  directed  by  the  State  College  to  use  it. 

MR.  MARTIN:     What  quantity  did  yon  pot  on  there? 

MR.  McGOWAN :    Three  of  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre. 

MR.  MARTIN:    Was  that  ground  limestone? 

MR.  McGOWAN:  Yes  sir,  the  ground  limestone,  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds  to  the  acre. 

The  SECRETARY :     Well,  that  was  rather  homoeopathic. 

MR  McGOWAN:     Probably  it  was. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  You  didn't  have  a  successful  crop  of  hay  at 
all? 

MR.  McGOWAN:  I  haven't  got  the  hay.  The  clover  started 
nicely;  it  appeared  in  the  stubble  splendidly. 

The  SECRETARY:     Was  the  stubble  clipped? 

MR.  McGOWAN :  No,  I  didn't  do  that.  The  rag-weed,  as  they 
call  it,  came  up  and  I  wanted  to  clip  it  but  I  had  other  work  and 
didn't  do  it. 

The  SECRETARY :  What  was  the  source  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
in  your  fertilizer? 

MR.  McGOWAN:     Ground  rock.     Would  lime  benefit  that? 

MR.  HUTCHISON :  If  you  take  it  from  a  plain  fa-mer,  I  think  it 
would. 

MR.  McGOWAN :  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  lime  is  what 
I  need,  because  another  farmer,  who  uses  lime  extensively  and  con- 
demns fertilizers,  his  field  looks  better  than  mine. 


The  SECRETARY:    I  am  very  sure  you  ueed  lime. 

MR.  McGOWAN:  We  have  discovered  that  the  best  remedy  for 
thistle,  the  best  thing  for  the  eradication  of  thistle — I  have  in  mind  a 
gentleman  who,  whenever  he  had  a  patch  of  Canada  thistle,  when  he 
went  to  the  depot  he  would  take  his  hoe  and  spend  half  an  hour  on 
the  patch  of  Canada  thistle  with  the  hoe,  and  there  is  not  a  thistle  to 
be  found  on  his  place.  Some  people  make  the  grand  mistake  of  going 
around  the  Canada  thistle,  not  plowing  it  up.  I  plow  deep  and  right 
through  it.  I  put  potatoes  on  a  patch  of  thistle  this  year  in  preference 
to  oats,  just  so  it  would  be  hoed  out.  f  think  the  extermination  of 
weeds  is  a  very  important  subject  and  if  lime  is  what  I  need,  I  will 
make  an  experiment  with  it. 

A  Member :  Sometimes  Canada  thistle  gets  started  in  our  section 
where  it  is  impossible  to  use  the  hoe,  and  I  have  found  a  remedy  that 
has  been  effective  with  me,  so  far.  It  is  all  right  to  use  the  hoe  if 
you  are  situated  so  that  yon  can,  but  sometimes  we  get  in  a  place 
where  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  it.  I  have  a  cider-mill  there  and 
two  years  ago  I  got  to  throwing  some  of  the  pumice  over  the  Canada 
thistle  and  I  have  never  seen  the  Canada  thistle  come  through  it,  and 
1  afterwards  had  some  excellent  crops  where  this  pumice  had  been 
thrown.  Whether  that  will  hold  good  on  all  crops,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say.  . 

The  SECRETARY:    How  thickly  did  you  put  it  on? 

A  Member:  I  want  to  ask  a  question  that  I  hope  Dr.  Thorne  can 
answer ;  the  eradication  of  all  weeds  that  have  the  ordinary  way  of  - 
spreading  can  be  handled  by  good  farming,  but  these  underground 
sneaks  that  work  below  the  plow  are  hard  to  handle.  I  have  in  mind 
one  of  our  best  farms  in  Chester  county;  it  is  pretty  well  infested, 
and  one  field  in  particular,  about  ten  or  twelve  acres,  is  practically 
sodded  with  Canada  thistle,  it  is  patched  all  over  with  Canada  thistle, 
way  beyond  the  hoe.  Now  I  would  like  to  know  if  Dr.  Thorne  or 
somebody  can  suggest  some  means  of  farming  by  which  that  whole 
field  can  be  handled  in  a  way  to  eradicate  that  thistle.  The  proposi- 
tion is  beyond  the  hoe,  and  probably  there  is  some  crop  or  some  way 
of  handling  that  field. 

DOCTOR  THORNE :  I  am  reminded  this  morning  of  a  story  that 
is  familiar  to  all  of  you,  that  in  the  golden  days,  when  men  were 
riding  around  clad  in  armor  and  hunting  adveuture,  two  men  met 
opposite  a  shield  on  the  roadway  and  one  of  them  said  to  the  other, 
"This  shield  is  black."  "No,"  said  his  opponent,  "You  don't  know 
anything,  the  shield  is  white;"  and  they  bandied  words  back  and  forth 
quite  a  while  and  finally  went  to  fighting  and  when  they  got  through 
fighting  they  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  shield  and  found  that  it 
was  paiuted  black  on  one  side  and  white  on  the  other.  That  seems 
to  be  part  of  the  trouble  between  those  who  are  arguing  this  question 
of  wild  carrots  and  similar  weeds. 

Weeds  are  not  an  unmitigated  curse  by  any  means.  Nature  has  pro- 
vided that  the  plant  food  in  the  soil  shall  be  prepared  little  by  little, 
year  by  year,  for  the  growth  of  our  crops.    It  is  prepared  by  agencies 
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with  which  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  get  acquainted.  We  are 
learning,  however,  that  the  work  is  going  on  whether  we  will  or  not, 
constantly  going  on,  and  we  have  learned  that  unless  this  prepared 
food  is  saved  year  by  year  just  as  it  was  necessary  to  save  the  old 
manna  day  by  day  or  it  was  lost,  we  have  learned  that  unless  this 
prepared  food  is  saved  year  by  year,  a  large  part  of  it  is  lost  to  us  and 
that  there  is  no  way  in  which  a  soil  may  be  impoverished  more 
rapidly  than  by  leaving  it  bare  of  vegetation  and  keeping  it  bare  of 
vegetation  from  year  to  year.  Therefore  Nature  has  provided  that 
bare  soil  shall  uot  exist,  but  shall  he  covered  with  vegetation  of  some 
sort,  wisely  provided  this.  If  man  neglects  his  opportunity  and  does 
not  keep  the  soil  covered  with  valuable  plants,  Mature  takes  it  up 
and  covers  it  with  such  plants  as  are  adapted  to  that  soil. 

Over  at  the  Experiment  Station  in  Ohio  we  have  been  growing  for 
nineteen  years  past  corn  and  oats  and  wheat  continuously  on  the 
same  land,  year  after  year,  an  acre  of  each,  in  order  to  study  the  ef- 
fect of  this  kind  of  cultivation.  We  have  reduced  that  land  so  that 
we  are  actually  able  to  produce  five  or  six  bushels  each  of  corn  and 
wheat  to  the  acre  on  it,  but  when  we  quit  cultivating  these  crops  and 
put  it  in  crops  entirely  different  from  either  one,  we  get  a  luxuriant 
growth.  That  means  simply  this,  that  each  plant  has  its  own  indi- 
vidual tastes  and  peculiarities.  It  is  able  to  get  out  of  the  soil  the 
food  which  it  needs  for  its  purpose  for  a  certain  time,  but  the  time 
comes  after  a  while,  and  ssoner  or  later  with  each  plant,  when  it  no 
longer  finds  in  the  soil  the  food  it  needs  for  its  purposes  and  then  it 
gives  way  to  some  other  plant.  Now  this  applies  to  weeds  just  as 
thoroughly  as  it  does  to  cultivated  plants.  You  know  that  when 
the  oaks  were  cut  off  the  land  in  Virginia  during  the  war,  pines  came 
and  took  their  places.  You  see  the  same  thing  in  forest  growth  as  in 
all  other  lines  of  vegetable  growths,  that  plants  of  different  habits 
succeed  each  other  naturally  under  natural  conditions.  I  don't  say 
that  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  tbnt  has  been  stated,  that  wild 
carrots  will  run  itself  out,  but  it  is  a  very  plausible  explanation,  I 
have  seen  the  same  thing  happen  with  prairie  thistle,  taking  entire 
pastures,  but  after  a  few  years  it  would  disappear  and  we  would  have 
nice,  beautiful  patches  of  blue  grass,  and  after  the  blue  grass  had 
been  there  for  ;.  time,  the  thistle  came  back  again ;  and  this  problem 
of  the  Canada  thistle  and  all  other  plants  of  that  character — no  plant 
of  that  kind  can  live  unless  you  give  it  a  chance  to  breathe;  the  green 
leaf  is  absolutely  essential  to  its  growth,  it  is  its  stomach  and  its 
lungs.  If  you  prevent  its  forming  a  green  leaf  for  a  season  or  two 
and  holding  it  a  few  days  at  a  time,  you  will  kill  the  plant,  whether 
that  be  done  with  the  hoe  or  through  cultivation  or  smothering;  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  You  can  kill  it  with  salting  or  oiling.  If 
you  salt  it  or  oil  it,  its  life  will  spring  up  somewhere  else  and  you 
have  to  repeat  the  process;  but  if  you  prevent  the  Canada  thistle 
from  forming  and  holding  its  green  leaf  for  two  or  three  seasons, 
you  will  surely  kill  the  plant.  Sometimes  it  will  take  longer  than 
two  or  three  seasons  because  yon  have  overlooked  some  leaves,  but  by 
that  means  you  can  conquer  that  weed. 

Now,  to  re-assert  again  the  different  feeding  habits  of  different 
plants — over  at  the  Experiment  Station  when  we  first  started  work 
twenty  years  ago,  the  work  was  under  the  charge  of  myself  and  my 


chief  assistant  who  was  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
I  came  from  over  in  western  Ohio  where  the  whole  country  around 
was  full  of  limestone.  Mr.  Hickman,  my  assistant,  had  graduated  at 
State  College  and  was  familiar  with  the  experiments  going  on  there. 
We  both  had  the  idea  that  lime  was  of  very  little  consequence.  In  my 
earlier  days  we  had  tried  lime  on  limestone  soil  and  could  show  no 
results.  Therefore,  in  planning  our  experiments  we  omitted  the  lime 
question  altogether.  We  had  the  impression  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
minor  consequence.  We  both  advocated  the  theory  at  that  time  that 
all  lands  have  sufficient  lime  in  them  for  crop  purposes,  and  we  actu- 
ally do  find  sufficient  calcium  in  all  soils  for  crop  purposes,  but  the 
point  Is,  that  the  calcium  is  not  always  in  an  available  form,  but  that 
we  did  uot  know  at  that  time.  We  started  on  soil  formed  from 
sandstone  and  shales  lying  over  rocks  of  that  character  and  laid  out 
our  experiments  with  different  fertilizers  and  different  combinations 
of  fertilizers.  The  farm  on  which  we  started  this  work  had  been 
growing  clover,  and  when  we  first  began  the  work,  the  new  land  that 
had  had  been  under  better  cultivation,  produced  clover  very  well,  but 
within  a  few  years  the  clover  crop  began  to  fail.  We  thought  the 
trouble  was  in  the  method  of  seeding,,  that  the  young  plants  were 
frozen  out  or  were  perhaps  trodden  out  with  timothy.  We  stopped 
the  Fall  sowing  of  timothy  and  sowed  it  in  the  Spring  tint  that  did  not 
improve  matters  any.  Then  we  concluded  that  the  clover  was  being 
frozen  out  by  the  Spring  frost  and  began  doubling  our  seedings,  sow- 
ing once  about  the  middle  of  March  and  once  a  lktle  later.  One 
Spriug  we  sowed  three  times,  until  we  were  absolutely  sure  that  we 
had  a  stand  of  clover,  and  yet,  when  the  harvest  came,  we  found  the 
ground  covered  with  little  spindling  clover  plants,  bat  when  the 
clover  harvest  came  a  year  later,  there  would  be  a  patch  of  clover  here 
and  there  and  between  them,  great  patches  of  soil. 

We  then  tried  the  lime.  Onr  plots  were  16  rods  long  and  a  rod  wide 
and  we  applied  across  all  those  plots  a  dressing  of  powdered  lime, 
using  burnt  lime  in  the  first  case  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  pounds  per 
acre,  which  we  afterwards  increased  to  twice  that  quantity.  The 
first  we  put  in  on  the  corn  crop,  and  the  first  effect  was  not  conspicu- 
ous to  the  eye.  The  corn  was  followed  by  oats;  that  (showed  very  little 
effect.  The  oats  were  followed  by  wheat  and  that  showed  very  little 
effect.  We  were  in  the  position  of  doubting  then,  and  it  took  a  good 
deal  to  convince  us,  but  when  the  clover  crop  came  we  could  not  doubt 
any  longer.  As  far  as  the  field  could  be  seen,  the  lime  was  evident 
between  that  soil  which  had  lime  and  that  which  had  none.  We  con- 
tinued our  liming  experiments,  growing  in  rotation  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
clover  and  timothy.  We  continued  our  liming  and  we  found  that  as 
each  clover  crop  came  under  the  effect  of  the  lime,  the  lesson  was  so 
plain  that  no  man  could  fail  to  read  it.  We  found,  however,  that  lime 
alone  was  not  the  solution  of  the  question  on  the  unfertilized  land. 
We  were  liming  across  fertilized  and  unfertilized  land  alike.  On 
the  unfertilized  land,  the  lime  made  a  very  great  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  clover,  but  did  not  give  us  the  full  crop ;  we  found 
that  we  only  got  the  full  yield  of  clover  on  land  that  had  been  both 
limed  and  fertilized  or  manured,  and  that  in  fertilizing  we  must  give 
at  least  two  elements  for  clover,  those  two  being  phosphorus  and  po- 
tassium.   We  found  that  where  nitrogen  was  added,  it  did  not  add 


so  much  to  the  clover  as  the  other  two,  although  it  was  necessary  to 
the  grain  crops.  That  question,  however,  was  impressed  upon  us  so 
forcibly  that  there  was  no  getting  around  it  We  began  our  experi- 
ments on  crop  rotation  in  which  corn,  oats,  wheat,  clover  and  timothy 
had  been  started  in  a  five-year  rotation  like  the  one  I  have  been  de- 
scribing, fields  of  ten  acres  each.  We  had  become  so  disgusted  with 
the  timothy  crop,  accusing  it  of  spoiling  our  clover,  that  we  finally  cut 
off  the  timothy  year  and  reduced  our  rotation  to  four  years,  corn, 
oats,  wheat  and  clover. 

We  had  learned  other  lessons  in  the  meanwhile.  We  had  found 
not  only  that  the  crop  must  have  a  complete  fertilizer,  but  that  it 
was  not  necessary  that  this  fertilizer  should  all  be  made  up  of  chemi- 
cals. We  had  found  that  we  could  draw  the  nitrogen  and  potash  from 
the  stable  much  more  cheaply  than  we  could  purchase 
them  in  the  fertilizer,  but  that  the  phosphorus  we  must  purchase 
in  some  chemical  carrier,  and  we  had  found  that  the  most  effective 
way  in  which  we  could  use  this  phosphorus  was  by  adding  it  to  the 
manure  in  the  stables. 

Now,  taking  the  lesson  we  had  learned  in  that  respect  from  one 
series  of  plots,  the  lesson  we  had  learned  in  regard  to  lime  from  an- 
other series  of  plots  and  taking  still  another  lesson  in  which  we 
bad  found  that  corn  responds  more  quickly  and  promptly  to  manure 
than  does  wheat,  whereas,  wheat  responds  more  promptly  to  chemi- 
cals than  does  corn,  and  putting  all  these  together  and  applying  the 
information  in  the  management  of  this  four-year  rotation  of  corn, 
oats,  wheat  and  clover,  ten  acres  in  each  crop,  being  grown  every  sea- 
son, for  ten  years,  this  rotation  had  been  going  on  and  given  us  an 
average  yield  of  48  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  followed  by  52  bushels 
of  oats  and  20  of  wheat,  and  about  a  ton  and  a  half  to  a  ton  and 
three-quarters  of  clover-hay  to  the  acre,  the  wheat  having  been  top- 
dressed  after  the  old  Pennsylvania  fashion  with  open  yard  manure 
taken  from  the  stable  in  August  and  spread  over  the  wheat  after 
plowing  the  oat  stubble  for  wheat.  We  changed  our  system,  and  in- 
stead of  letting  the  manure  lie  in  the  barnyard  waiting  for  the  wheat, 
we  put  it  on  the  corn  in  September  and  October  and  plowed  it  under. 
We  then  limed  it  over,  using  a  ton  or  two  tons  of  ground  limestone 
per  acre. 

Our  soil  is  acid.  Now  the  chemist  will  take  an  acid  solution  and 
will  drop  into  that  a  material  carrying  alkali.  He  will  drop  it  drop 
by  drop  and  perhaps  for  a  considerable  period  the  solution  will  re- 
main perfectly  clear  as  it  was  at  the  start.  Finally,  there  comes  a 
time  when  a  single  drop  will  turn  the  whole  solution  and  make  it 
cloudy  clear  through.  That  last  drop  was  the  feather  which  broke 
the  camel's  back,  and  until  that  last  drop  was  reached,  all  the  pre- 
vious drops  had  had  no  effect.  Therefore  we  believe  that  in  an  acid 
Boil,  it  is  necessary  that  at  the  first  application  sufficient  lime  be  used 
to  correct  this  acidity  and  to  convert  it  into  a  natural  soil  before  any 
appreciable  good  is  accomplished.  After  that,  it  does  not  take  so 
much  lime  to  keep  it  in  order,  but  the  first  application  on  a  soil 
that  has  not  had  lime  before,  our  experience  shows  that  enough 
lime  must  be  applied  to  completely  overcome  the  acidity  of  the  soil 
if  we  are  to  accomplish  the  results  we  are  after.  We  put  the  lime 
on  the  corn  crop  after  applying  it  in  the  manure;  the  oats  we  fol- 
lowed after  the  corn;  when  the  wheat  came  around,  after  following 


a  series  of  experiments,  we  applied  it  400  pounds  per  acre,  of  a  4-16-4 
fertilizer,  equivalent  to  200  pounds  of  a  2-8-2;  you  will  say  that  was 
an  extravagant  application,  but  the  outcome  has  been  that  our  corn 
yield  has  jumped  from  a  previous  average  of  48  bushels  to  the  acre 
to  an  average  of  74;  our  oats  yield  has  risen  from  50  to  60;  our 
wheat  yield  has  jumped  from  20  to  33 ;  our  clover  yield  has  jumped 
from  a  ton  and  three-quarters  to  over  three  tons  to  the  acre. 

Last  year,  in  this  clover  field,  ten  acres  of  it,  there  grew  on  land, 
that  ten  years  ago  was  refusing  to  grow  clover  and  was  full  of  sorrel 
'  and  many  other  weeds,  there  grew  a  field  of  as  magnificent  clover 
as  any  man  ever  looked  upon,  not  a  weed  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  it. 
Of  course,  there  may  have  been  some  small  weeds  at  the  bottom, 
but  not  a  weed  was  to  be  seen  as  you  looked  over  the  field-  We  cut 
from  that  field,  in  two  cuttings,  four  and  three-quarters  tons  of  clover- 
hay  to  the  acre,  a  yield  that  you  will  see  runs  the  best  report  of  alfalfa 
very  close.  That  was  the  final  year.  We  have  another  ten  acres  that 
is  coming  on  this  year  and  the  prospects  are  that  it  will  do  as  well  as 
last  year,  but  that  is  the  result  that  has  been  accomplished  by  this 
change. 

You  will  say  this  has  cost  a  whole  lot  of  money.  It  has,  but  after 
all  we  are  growing  on  this  land  now  twice  the  average  yield  of  Ohio 
in  corn  and  wheat  and  three  times  the  average  yield  in  hay,  as  a 
result  of  this  treatment.  Taking  the  land  in  its  original  condition 
and  charging  it  with  the  cost  of  all  this  treatment,  we  have  a  margin 
of  several  dollars  per  acre  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  treatment 
to  pay  for  our  trouble  and  labor,  and  in  this  way  we  are  smothering 
out  the  weeds. 

Now,  taking  the  whole  weed  question,  we  have  not  yet  discovered 
any  other  way  by  which  the  weeds  may  be  kept  in  subjection  than  the 
one  Mr.  Martin  has  suggested,  that  is,  by  thorough  cultivation.  Thor- 
ough cultivation  in  food  crops  is  practicable  and  such  treatment  of 
the  land  as  will  bring  on  the  crop  you  wish  to  produce  in  such  abund- 
ance that  there  will  be  no  room  for  anything  else  to  grow.  Our  first 
lesson  was  when  we  undertook  to  take  care  of  an  unsightly  patch  of 
sorrel  around  our  buildings.  Mr.  Hickman  first  disked  the  land  with 
a  disk  harrow;  he  then  limed  it  and  disked  that  in  and  then  manured 
it  and  sowed  clover  seed  and  there  came  up  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
clover  which  smothered  the  sorrel  completely  and  we  dont  have  any 
sorrel  where  we  treat  the  land  fairly;  the  sorrel  comes  simply  as  a. 
sign  that  we  are  neglecting  something.  Sorrel  will  grow  on  land  that 
is  not  acid,  but  it  grows  on  acid  land  because  it  is  not  crowded  out 
by  other  crops.  It  will  grow  on  limestone  soil,  but  so  many  other 
crops  will  grow  there  that  the  sorrel  does  not  have  a  chance.  There 
are  comparatively  few  plants  that  will  grow  on  acid  soil  and  there 
the  sorrel  has  its  opportunity  and  improves  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Have  yon  any  anouncements  to  make,  Mr. 
Secretary  ? 

The  SECRETARY:  I  have  no  announcements,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  well  before  we  adjourn  to  have  any  member  of  the  Board 
who  has  not  responded  to  the  roll-call  rise  up  and  give  his  name. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:     I  move  we  adjourn. 

Motion  seconded  and  caried. 

N.  B.  ORITCHFLELD, 
Secretary. 
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FARMERS'  ANNUAL  NORMAL  INSTITUTE 

PROGRAM. 

First  Session  Convenes  Tuesday  Afternoon,   May  20,   1913. 

MR.  D.   S.  TAYI.UK,   Burgettstown,  Fa.,   Chairman. 

Call  to  order  1.30. 

Addresses  of  Welcome,  W.  W.  Hojt,  Burgess,  Washington,  Pa. 
T.  Jeff  Duncan,  Esq.,  Washington,  Pa. 
R.  S.  Rankin,  Master,  Pomona  Grange,  Hickory, 
Pa. 

Response,  by  Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Harriaburg,  Pa. 
Prof.  Franklin  Menges,  York,  Pa. 

1      "THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT  FARMS." 

Dr.  Chas.  E.  Tnorne,  Director  of  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 


Tuesday  Evening,   May  20,   1913. 
WOMENS"  SESSION. 
MRS.  MARTHA  E.  MARTIN,  Harriaburg,  Pa.,  President. 
Call  to  order  7.30. 

1.  "THE  FARM   HOUSE." 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Monroe,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

2.  "THE  COUNTRY  BOY." 

Dr.  A.  Holmes,  Dean  of  the  General  Faculty, 
State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

3.  "HOME  MAKING  A  SCIENCE." 

Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons,  Ceres,  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange,  Lincoln  University,  Pa. 

4.  "WOMEN'S  SHARE  IN  THE  FARM  PARTNERSHIP." 

Mrs.  H.  B.  FuUerton,  Milford,  Long  Island, 
H.Y. 


Wednesday  Morning,  May  21,  1913 

MR.  JOHN  T.  SMITH,  Dunbar,  Pa.,  Chairman.     . 

ill  to  order  9.30. 

"SELECTION  AND  BREEDING  OF  THE  DAIRY  HERD." 
R.  J.  Weld,  Sugar  grove.  Pa  . 

"PRINCIPLES  OF  SANITARY  MILK  PRODUCTION." 

Dr.  Louia  A.  Klein,  Dean  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  HORSESHOE  CONSIDERED  AS  THE  BASE  OF  SUPPORT  OF 
THE  LEG." 

Dr.  John  W.  Adams,  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wednesday  Afternoon,  May  21,  1913. 
MR.  J.  W.  STEWART,  Jeffereon,  Pa.,  Chairman. 

1.  "THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS  AND  THE  PARMER." 

Arthur  J.  Anderson,  Editor,  The  Pennsylvania 
Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2.  'THE  CITIZENSHIP  OF  THE  FARM." 

H.   W.   Collinsrwood,   Editor,  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,   New   York   City. 


"FACTORS  CONTROLLING   SOIL  FERTILITY." 

W.  D.  Zinn,  Phillippi, 


Wednesday  Evening,  May  21,  1913. 

MR.  S.  C.  GEORGE,  West  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Chairman. 

U  to  order  7.30. 

"CO-OPERATION    IN    THE    DISTRIBUTION    AND    SALE    OF    FARM 
PRODUCTS  AND  THE  PURCHASE  OF  FARM  SUPPLIES." 
E.  B.  Doraett,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


Prof.   F.   R.   Stevens,  Agriculturist. 

"BEST  AGRICULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES  ARE  IN  THE  EAST." 
{Illustrated) . 

H.    B.    Fullerton,    Director   Agricultural    De- 
Telopment,   Milford,   Long  Island,   N.   Y. 
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Thursday  Morning,  Msy  22,  1913. 
GOOD  ROADS  SESSION. 
MR.  GEO.  G.  HUTCHISON,  Warriors  Mark,  Pa.,  Chairman. 
Call  to  order  9.30. 

Opened  by  Hon.  John  K.  Tener,  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  Fa. 

Hon.  Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Joint 
Committee  on  Federal  Aid  in  the  Construc- 
tion of  Poat  Roada,  Washington,  D.  C, 
is  expected  to  address  this  meeting. 

Hod.  Boies  Penrose,  Representing  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  federal  Aid  in  the  Construction 
of  Pout  Roads,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1.    "ROAD  CONSTRUCTION." 


Hod.    Edward    M.    Bigelow,    State    Highway 
Commissioner,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  May  22,  1913. 
FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  SESSION. 
HON.  A.  L.  MARTIN,  Director,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Chairman. 
Call  to  order  1.30. 

1.  "A  RETROSPECT  OF  THE  PAST  TEAR'S  WORK  BY  THE  SECTION 

LEADERS." 

Messrs.  R.  P.  Hester,  Grampian,  Pa. 

J.   T.   Campbell,  Hartstown,   Pa. 
Franklin  Menges,  York,  Pa. 
L.  W.  Lighty,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 
D.  H.  Watts,  Kerrmoor,  Pa. 

2.  "THE  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE,  FROM  COUNTY  CHAIRMEN'S  POINT 

OF  VIEW." 

a    "County  Organization  of  Institute  Committee." 

Hon.  H.  O.  McOowan  .Geiger's  Mills,  Pa. 
b    "Responsibilities  of  County  Chairmen." 

P.   S.   Fenstermaker,   Allen  town.   Pa. 
c  "Advertising;  How  Best  Conducted." 

G.  F.  Barnes,  Rossville,  Pa. 
d    "Preparing  Programs;  When  and  How." 

W.  F.  Kiddle,  Everett,  Pa. 
e    "Local  Institute  Expenses." 

J.  E.  Hildebrant,  Dallas,  Pa. 
f    "Should  County  Chairmen  Attend  all  Their  Institutes ." 

J.  H.  Schults,  Norristown,  Pa. 
g    "Which  is  Preferable  .Written  or  Oral  Questions." 

J.   Newton  Glover,  Vicksbu 
GENERAL  DISCUSSION. 
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Thursday  Evening,  May  22,  1813. 
MR.  A.  J.  PURDY,  Imperial,  Pa.,  Chairman. 
■  Coll  to  order  7.30. 

1.  "SOME  PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  HOUSES,  GOOD  AND  BAD." 

(Illustrated.) 

W.  Theo.  Wittman,  Allentown,  Pa. 

2.  "THE  MOST  INTENSIVE  TYPE  OF  AGRICULTURE." 

(Illustrated .) 

Prof.  R.  L.  Watts,  Dean,  Experiment  Sta- 
tion,  State  College,  Pa. 

3.  "IMPROVING  QUALITY  OF  OUR  FRUITS." 

(Illustrated.) 

Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  Economic  Zoologist , 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Harriaburg, 
Pa. 


Friday  Morning,  May  23,  1913. 
MR.  W.  F.  RIDDLE,  Everett,  Pa.,  Chairman. 
Call  to  order  9.00. 

1.    "REPORT  OF  RESOLUTION  COMMITTEE." 
Closing  Remarks  and  Adjournment. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FARMERS'  ANNUAL  NORMAL  INSTI- 
TUTE, HELD  AT  WASHINGTON,  PA.,  MAY  20-23,  1913. 


Washington,  Pa.,  May  20,  1913,  1.30  P.  M. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Taylor  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Gentlemen :  The  hour  set  for  the  opening  of 
our  exercises  has  come  and  gone.  We  were  detained  a  little  while 
outside  to  have  our  pictures  taken,  but  we  are  glad  to  see  so  many 
of  you  present  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Normal  Institute.  We 
will  not  spend  any  time  talking,  as  there  are  other  people  here  better 
qualified  to  address  you  thau  I  am,  and  I  will  proceed  with  the 
program.  The  first  address  of  welcome  is  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Hoyt,  Bur- 
gess of  Washington.    I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  Hoyt 


Mr.  Hoyt  spoke  as  follows: 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Bj  MR,  W.  W.  HOYT,    Bargtt*  0/  WwMaffon.   Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Farmers'  Normal  Institute: 
It  is  my  pleasant  and  honorable  duty,  in  behalf  of  our  local  committee 
and  our  citizens  this  afternoon,  to  extend  to  you  a  brief  and  formal 
word  of  welcome  in  the  name  of  that  great  and  illustrious  patriot, 
the  one  to  whom  every  true  patriotic  American  lifts  his  hat  in  rever- 
ence and  honor,  even  the  name  of  that  first  of  all  American  citizens, 
WASHINGTON.  It  is  an  honor,  which  I  do  not  appreciate  lightly, 
I  assure  you,  to  stand  here  in  behalf  of  our  local  committee  and  of 
the  citizens  of  Washington  to  extend  to  you  a  most  cordial  welcome 
to  our  city.  I  also  welcome  you  as  a  body  of  conscientious  gentlemen, 
gathered  here  from  Pensylvania,  representing  many  sections  of  our 
glorious  old  Keystone  State.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  dwell  at  length 
upon  the  vast  amount  of  good  that  has  been  done  by  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  by  your  various  local  organizations  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  a  benefit  not  only  to  yourselves  and  the  agricul- 
turists, but  a  measureless  benefit  to  our  State,  our  entire  nation,  and 
the  world  at  large.  I  feel  that  I  would  be  remiss  in  a  plain  duty  were 
I  not  to  publicly  speak  of  the  work  of  preparation  which  has  been 
done  by  the  members  of  your  local  committee,  and  if  your  arrange- 
ments are  complete,  if  your  stay  here  during  these  few  days  shall 
prove  pleasant  and  profitable  to  you,  if,  when  you  go  away,  you  shall 
have  a  warm  heart  and  a  warm  place  in  your  affections  for  the  City 
of  Washington,  it  will  be  because  the  members  of  your  local  commit- 
tee have  done  their  duty  as  good  citizens  and  as  loyal  members  of 
your  organization.    I  thank  you  for  the  kind  reception  you  have  ten- 
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dered  me  this  afternoon,  and,  as  a  representative  of  our  people  and 
our  city,  wishing  you  success  and  God-speed  in  your  undertakings 
during  this  convention,  I  again  bid  you  welcome,  thrice  welcome  to 
Washington. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  next  address  will  be  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Duncan, 
of  Washington.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  Duncan,  an 
attorney  at  the  bar  of  Washington,  Pa. 

Mr.  Duncan  spoke  as  follows: 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

By  T.  J.  DUNCAN,  E9<|.,    ffa»ftfnj)(o*.   Pa. 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association :  If  you  will  in- 
dulge me  a  few  minutes,  I  will  then  turn  you  over  to  the  mercy  of 
other  parties  who  are  on  the  program  and  who  will  probably  have 
something  to  say  of  more  interest,  and,  possibly,  of  more  substantial 
benefit  than  I  myself  will  be  able  to  present. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact,  which  I  presume  everybody  concedes,  that  there 
is  no  existing  condition  without  a  precedent  cause;  everything  that 
we  have  around  us  is  the  result  of  something  that  has  preceded  it, 
We  who  are  here  today,  the  people  of  this  world  who  are  living  at 
this  time,  are  merely  either  suffering  or  enjoying  the  consequences 
of  past  events.  The  history  of  to-day,  when  read  in  the  future,  will 
be  merely  the  logical  consequences  of  something  that  preceded  it. 
This  is  illustrated  in  almost  everybody's  everyday  life.  Even  our 
dreams  have  some  producing  and  pre-existent  cause;  it  may  be  an 
tfver-loaded  stomach ;  it  may  be  a  nervous  condition  or  it  may  be  a 
violated  conscience,  but  as  sure  as  the  thing  exists  to-day,  it  is 
traced  to  something  or  some  power  that  has  gone  before. 

Now,  therefore,  there  is  a  reason  why  I  should  be  here,  and  briefly 
I  will  try  and  suggest  to  you  some  of  those  reasons.  The  universality 
of  this  idea  of  everybody  having  something  in  mind  to  which  they 
look  as  the  cause,  is  illustrated  by,  an  incident  that  occurred  in 
our  neighboring  city  of  Pittsburg  during  one  of  the  expostions  there 
a  year  or  two  ago,  of  which  a  musical  program  was  a  part.  On  the 
platform  stood  a  woman  in  her  best  attire,  and  beside  her  the  man 
with  the  long  hair  and  the  baton  which  he  was  swinging  and  beating 
about  with  his  arms  as  she  proceded  with  her  music.  In  the  audience 
was  a  lady  who  had  with  her  her  little  son  of  five  or  six  years.  The 
boy  of  course,  as  the  program  progressed,  in  boyhood  ways,  climbed 
np  on  the  seat  and  surveyed  all  that  was  around  him,  then  got  down 
under  the  seat  and  inspected  everything  beneath.  The  woman  grew 
annoyed  and  pulled  him  up  and  set  him  down  on  the  seat  beside 
her,  and  told  him  to  be  quiet.  For  a  moment  he  looked  and  listened 
and  then  said,  "Mamma,  what  is  that  man  trying  to  hit  that  woman 
with  a  stick  for?"  He  realized  that  all  that  effort  had  some  purpose 
and  cause.  The  woman  replied,  "He  is  not  hitting  her."  "Well  then," 
asked  the  boy,  "What  is  she  hollering  so  about."    Now  then,  there 
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are  causes  why,  as  I  said,  I  should  be  here,  and  the  first  perhaps  a 
sufficient  reason  is  that  I  notice  on  the  program  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand  that  there  are  to  be  responses. 

Now  if  there  were  no  preliminary  addresses  of  welcome  or  ex- 
pressions of  appreciation  or  something  of  that  nature,  what  would 
become  of  all  these  responses  you  are  to  listen  to,  which  are  the  real 
and  important  feature  of  this  part  of  your  program.  If  Mr.  Hoyt, 
or  myself,  or  the  gentleman  who  is  to  follow  us  in  congratulations 
to  you,  failed  to  be  here,  what  would  become  of  the  address  of  your 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which-  will  be  full  of  meat  and  instruction. 
And  care  and  a  due  regard  for  him  requires  that  we  should  say 
something  that  will  be  introductory  and  give  him  an  opportunity 
and  his  co-laborer  who  is  to  respond  in  behalf  of  the  Grange,  an 
opportunity  to  say  something. 

I  would  not  want  him  or  you,  he  not  having  anything  to  respond 
to  and  you  not  having  therefore  anything  to  listen  to,  to  give  me, 
as  having  failed  to  come  here,  such  an  answer  as  the  young  man 
reported  the  girl  gave  him  when  he  asked  her  if  she'd  marry  him. 
I  can  give  it  better  in  his  own  language  than  anything  I  could 
formulate  myself,  he  told  it  in  this  way  afterwards,  when  it  was 
over.  "I  asked  a  maiden  fair,  with  bright  golden  hair,  if  me  she 
would  wed.  With  a  gentle  smile  and  a  twinkle  in  her  eye,  'See 
father1  she  said.  Now  she  knew  that  I  knew  her  father  was  dead. 
She  knew  that  I  knew  the  wild  life  he  had  led.  Therefore  she 
knew  well  that  I  could  tell  where  she  meant,  when  she  said,  'Go  see 
father.' " 

I  want  however,  before  closing  to  introduce  you  to  Washington 
county.  Yon  are  here  in  our  midst,  and  we  are  glad  to  receive  you, 
and  I  was  directed  by  the  committee  who  brought  me  to  this  position 
— well  now,  in  fact  I  am  like  the  man  was  when  he  had  just  been 
married  and  the  guests  were  gathered  around  and  the  wedding 
feast  was  on;  somebody  conceived  the  notion  that  there  should  he 
some  addresses  and  that  the  groom  should  tell  what  he  thought  of  the 
occasion,  and  what  he  had  to  say  of  his  expected  future  life.  The 
time  came ;  he  was  called  upon ;  he  was  surprised  and  embarrassed, 
and  he  rose  up  and  unconsciously  he  put  his  hand  on  the  bride's 
shoulder.  "Now,"  he  said,  "since  this  thing  has  been  forced  on  me, 
I  will  have  to  do  the  best  I  can."  Washington  county  ought  to  be, 
to  a  Washington  countian,  like  every  man's  watch  and  his  wife, 
the  best  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and  we  people  who  are  residents 
here  are  apt  to  entertain  that  feeling  about  the  locality  to  which  yon 
have  come,  for  which  we  have  no  apology  to  make,  because  we  have 
within  us  good  reasons  for  the  faith  that  we  entertain  and  of  which 
we  would  like  you  to  be  as  well  convinced  before  your  stay  with  us, 
toward  the  close  of  this  week,  is  ended. 

Located  as  we  are,  here  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
bounded  by  Allegheny  and  Westmoreland  and  Greene  and  Beaver 
counties,  and  by  the  West  Virginia  State  line,  we  have  an  area 
of  about  889  square  miles,  which,  located  as  we  are  at  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  consists  of  beautiful  valleys  and 
hill-tops  which  we  think,  for  natural  beauty  and  substantial  quali- 
ties, is  unsurpassed  within  the  limits,  not  only  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
of  the  entire  National  domain.    In  population,  we  have  a  little  over 
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143,000  people.  In  soil,  we  have  what  is  known  as  limestone  clay, 
and  a  rich  loam  in  other  sections  which  is  as  productive,  almost  as 
it  is  possible  to  conceive,  that  the  earth  anywhere  contains.  It  pro- 
duces fields  of  grain  of  every  conceivable  kind  adapted  to  the  Tem- 
perate Zone,  and  our  cattle  are  scattered  abroad  throughout  the 
limits  of  the  county  over  a  thousand  hills,  of  all  varieties,  of  good 
quality  and  of  profitable  production  to  its  owners. 

We  have  also  a  peculiar  product  in  this  section  of  the  State,  that 
of  petroleum  oil,  which  sends  its  illuminating  influence  throughout 
the  entire  world.  There  is  nowhere  in  modern  civilization  that  this 
production  does  not  go  to  enlighten  the  dark  hours  of  the  people 
who  depend  upon  it  for  artificial  light.  Washington  county  not 
only  furnishes  this  as  an  illuminating  power  but  it  goes  to  lubricate 
the  machinery  of  the  world  and  its  by-product  to  produce  many 
effects  and  beneficial  results  which  it  is  impossible  in  the  limited 
time  I  have  here  to  even  suggest.  We  have  a  coal  area  that  is  un- 
precedented. There  is  scarcely  a  farm  in  Washington  county  which 
is  not  underlaid  with  that  rich  vein  of  bituminous  coal  known  as 
the  Pittsburg  or  River  formation  which  has  no  superior  in  the  pro- 
duction of  steam  and  coke,  and  of  the  other  things  which  follow 
as  a  by-product  of  its  manufacture.  There  is  nowhere  that  I  know 
of  within  transportation  limits,  that  this  coal  does  not  command  a 
higher  price  than  any  other  coal  that  is  produced  in  this  nation 
that  is  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Similar  coal  exists  in  two 
or  three  of  the  surrounding  counties,  but  it  is  limited  to  this  region 
of  the  State,  and  we  alone,  with  our  two  or  three  neighboring  coun- 
ties, have  the  monopoly  of  the  coal  of  this  kind  and  of  this  quality. 

We  have,  in  financial  affairs,  a  state  or  condition  which  we  think 
is  almost  unequaled,  and  I  do  not  believe  is  anywhere  surpassed 
within  the  limits  of  our  nationality.  There  are  in  this  county,  within 
the  territory  or  boundary  of  this  county,  41  financial  institutions, 
with  a  combined  resource  of  over  $36,000,000.  Dividing  that  by  the 
population,  it  shows  this  remarkable  condition,  and  I  mention  it 
because  it  is  necessary,  in  some  way,  to  manifest  what  the  condition 
is  here  and  what  the  relation  of  our  people  is  to  these  institutions. 
Dividing  it  by  the  population  of  the  county,  we  have  a  result  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-some  dollars  to  every  individual  resident  within 
the  boundary  of  Washington  county;  or  taking  the  usual  estimate 
thdt  the  voter  is  one-sixth  of  the  population,  we  have  invested  in 
these  institutions  in  some  form  or  other,  an  average  of  nearly  $1,458. 
to  every  adult  male  citizen  or  resident  that  we  can  enumerate  as  a 
part  of  our  population.  Now,  those  figures  may  not  seem  large  at 
first  blush,  but  when  you  think  that  that  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
investment  and  worth  of  this  county,  when  you  realize  that  it  rep- 
resents the  savings  that  is  put  in  that  particular  channel,  I  don't 
believe,  gentlemen,  that  when  one  of  you  go  home,  if  yon  will  take 
the  opportunity  to  look  at  it  in  the  same  way,  that  you  will  find  it 
not  surpassed  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania.  Where 
there  are  large  populations,  where  there  are  more  densely  populated 
cities,  where  there  is  a  larger  concentration  of  wealth,  the  relation 
of  amount  to  numbers  I  think  will  bring  out  averages  that  are  away 
beneath  this  that  we  have  here. 

Let  me  repeat,  that  I  am  presenting  this  not  as  evidence  of  the 
wealth  of  the  people,  but  as  a  suggestion  to  you  of  the  drift  that  a 


portion  of  that  money  takes  and  the  large  interests  that  they  have 
in  saving,  and  in  financial  institutions  that  indicates  a  business  con- 
dition that  prevails  in  comparatively  few  localities. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  to  which  I  desire  to  introduce  yon 
to-day.  The  county  is  spread  out ;  it  is  for  your  investigation  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  before  your  adjournment,  as  many  of  you  will 
see  as  much  of  its  fields,  its  hills,  its  woods,  its  grain,  its  cattle,  as 
the  opportunity  allows  you  to  do,  considering  your  obligation  to  the 
association  here.  Now  I  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  that,  but 
I  could  only  suggest  to  enable  you  to  do  it  in  part,  at  least,  the  ad- 
vice that  was  received  by  the  gentleman  who  answered  an  advertise- 
ment in  a  newspaper  which,  in  some  educational  concern  ostensibly 
advertised  that,  for  a  specific  fee,  they  would  instruct  anybody  how 
they  could  learn  the  French  language  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  fee 
was  sent,  the  answer  came  and  he  read  in  Ms  instructions:  "Divide 
the  language  into  twenty-four  parts  and  learn  one  part  each  hour." 
If  you  can  divide  the  county  into  sections  amongst  yourselves  and 
visit  it,  you  can  see  as  much  as  possible  of  it  and  then  communicate 
with  each  other  the  results  of  your  observation. 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  want  to  welcome  you  to  our  com- 
munity, and  that  is  on  account  of  yourselves  as  individuals  and  on 
account  of  the  cause  that  you  represent.  This  community  is  always 
glad  to  receive  into  its  limits  men  wbo  represent  worthy  enterprises, 
who  have  honorable  purposes  in  view  and  who  are  intelligent  enough 
to  bring  us  something  for  ourselves  from  which  we  may  receive  bene- 
fits and  libera!  enough  to  take  from  us  anything  they  can  find 
amongst  us  that  may  he  of  benefit  to  themselves.  Such  being  the 
situation,  I  do  not  need  to  remind  this  gathering  that  the  interests  of 
agriculture  stand  pre-eminently  above  any  other  interest  or  enter- 
prise known  to  human  kind.  In  age,  it  is  venerable.  In  both  sacred 
and  secular  history,  it  is  the  oldest  employment  in  which  the  human 
race  was  ever  engaged,  and  as  time  has  moved  on,  it  has  stood  para- 
mount in  importance,  ahead  in  usefulness  and  most  marked  and  dis- 
tinguished in  its  character  and  its  results  to  mankind.  The  artist 
in  color  and  stone  may  boast  of  the  beauty  of  his  productions  as 
they  adorn  the  public  places  or  the  walls  of  exhibitions;  the  architect 
may  be  proud  of  the  products  of  his  profession  as  they  tower  toward 
the  clouds  and  as  they  accommodate  the  throngs  of  human  kind,  but 
all  things  dwindle  into  insignificance  when  you  consider  the  results 
of  the  agriculturist  and  his  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  his  race. 
The  one  plays  merely  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people,  supplies 
the  desires  or  the  suggestions  merely  of  man's  artistic  nature  of  his 
less  urgent  physical  necessities,  but  the  agriculturist  contributes  to 
the  absolute  needs  of  every  member  of  the  human  race  and  out- 
weighs in  importance  and  overcomes  in  value  and  surpasses  in  its 
real  merit  every  other  enterprise  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
The  representatives  of  sucli  an  enterprise  are  entitled  to  a  welcome  in 
any  community  which  they  visit  and  we  desire  to  make  you  welcome 
to  the  confines  of  Washington  county. 

Now  it  is  not  always  ability  to  appreciate  our  own  strength  or  our 
own  forces  without  taking  a  little  stock  sometimes  of  what  we  have 
in  our  business  enterprises,  and  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
world  do  this  at  regular  intervals.    I  don't  know  whether  all  of  yoa 
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have  thought  of  what  T  am  about  to  suggest  yourselves,  or  Dot;  nor 
do  I  know  whether,  in  the  past,  you  have  thought  of  the  full  force 
and  effect  of  this  investigation  when  it  is  once  made.  The  report 
of  the  United  States  census  for  1910  gives  us  the  information  that 
the  total  population  of  this  whole  country  is  in  round  numbers  abont 
93,000,000  people,  and  more  detailed  returns,  if  the  published  state- 
ments that  I  have  recently  received  are  correct,  reveal  the  fact  that 
of  that  number,  51,000,000  are  what  is  known  as  a  rural  or  agricul- 
tural population,  which  includes  villages  less  than  of  1,000  people, 
where  the  interests  of  the  residents  are  common  with  those  who  oc- 
cupy the  farm  and  cultivate  the  soil.    Now  think  of  it  a  minute. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  not  that  the  farmer  and  the 
agriculturist  represent  more  in  numbers,  more  in  value  and  more  in 
power  than  any  other  interest,  but  it  means  that  they  .are  a  majority 
of  the  whole,  and  hold  in  their  hands  the  power  and  the  strength 
and  the  control  of  this  great  nation.  If  there  were  an  array  in  which 
the  agricultural  interests  were  represented  on  the  one  side  and  some 
antagonistic  matter  on  the  other,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  farmers 
of  this  nation  to  control  the  election,  to  name  its  officers  and  deter- 
mine who  shall  administer  its  affairs.  Taking  the  same  basis  that 
I  had  a  while  ago  in  the  estimate  of  the  investment  in  this  county 
per  individual  and  citizen,  those  figures  mean  that  in  an  array 
wherein  there  were  antagonistic  interests,  if  that  were  possible  in 
a  country  where  we  all  have  so  many  common  interests,  it  means  that 
there  is  a  clear  voting  majority  in  the  hands  of  the  agricultural 
population  of  the  United  States  of  about  one  million  people,  and 
that  they  have,  therefore,  the  power,  if  they  were  arrayed  together 
on  one  side,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  people  on  the  other,  that  they 
could  march  triumphantly  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  purpose 
they  had  in  view.  Let  me  ask  you  now,  let  me  speak  to  you  inter- 
rogatively, have  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  com- 
munity received  the  consideration  that  their  numbers  deserve,  in 
the  legislation,  in  the  distribution  of  public  means,  in  the  halls  of 
Congress?  I  say  have  they  received  the  attention  that  they  really 
deserve  on  account  of  their  numbers,  the  importance  of  their  occu- 
pation and  the  respectability  of  those  engaged  in  it?  If  not,  why? 
Now  why?    This  necessarily  leads 

A  Member:    Because  they  don't  stand  together. 

MR.  DUNCAN:  A  brother  here  suggests  that  it  is  because  they 
don't  stand  together;  or  as  it  occurs  to  me  and  suggests  itself  to 
every  man  in  this  hall,  it  is  the  question  of  organization  and  co- 
operation. The  old  Grecian  phalanx,  the  old  Roman  legions  under 
Caesar,  the  hollow  squares  of  Napoleon  in  his  campaign  in  Egypt 
and  some  of  his  other  battle-fields,  demonstrated  most  effectively 
the  power  of  complete  organization  against  that  which  was  less 
complete  organized  and  operated.  In  all  those  instances,  compara- 
tively small  bodies  of  men  and  soldiers  overcame  the  disorganized 
groups,  and  throngs  of  those  against  whom  they  contested  and 
victory  perched  upon  the  banners  of  smaller  numbers  because  of  com- 
plete and  systematic  organization  and  control  by  those  who  had 
charge  of  the  affairs.    It  is  just  as  true  to-day  in  the  affairs  of  this 
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life  in  this  country  as  it  is  elsewhere  or  as  it  is  in  these  things  that 
we  have.  A  few  men  organized  and  operated  properly  in  the  form 
of  police  will  disperse  a  mob  of  men  ten  times  or  a  hundred  times 
their  own  number  in  a  few  moments'  time. 

Now  we  come  to  organization.  The  agricultural  interests  have 
some  things  that  are  peculiarly  their  own.  I  don't  mean  that  they 
are  necessarily  in  conflict  with  the  needs  or  the  interests  or  any 
matters  in  which  other  people  are  concerned,  because  what  is  for 
their  good  in  some  sense  subserves  the  welfare  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, but  that  their  interests  may  be  advanced,  there  are  times  when 
certain  things  are  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  the  only  way  that 
that  interest  can  be  protected  and  its  welfare  advanced  is  for  those 
who  are  concerned  in  it  to  cooperate  together.  Now,  there  are  or- 
ganizations in  this  country  that  will  illustrate  what  I  am  referring 
to  here.  Railroad  engineers  have  the  Brotherhood ;  railroad  firemen 
have  their  association,  as  have  also  the  brakemen.  Miners  have  their 
Trades  Unions  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country.  Manufactur- 
ers of  iron  and  steel  and  glass  and  other  things  are  bound  together 
by  agreements  and  combinations  which  mean  that  when  they  move, 
they  move  as  an  organized  body,  and  when  Mr.  Gompers  or  Mr. 
Mitchell  or  Judge  Gary  appear  in  public  or  before  committees  and 
demand  or  plead  for  some  cause,  some  specific  enactment,  the  hearers 
pay  them  respectful  attention  because  they  know  that  they  are 
backed  by  a  solid  phalanx,  bound  together,  which,  if  results  are  not 
produced,  will  show  in  the  election  that  is  to  come  in  the  future. 

Now  another  question,  What  is  politics?  T  have  no  doubt  that  you 
come  here  and  that  yon  and  T  and  all  who  are  present  represent 
different  so-called  political  organizations:  but  what  is  politics? 
It  is  simply  something  that  subserves  the  interests  of  the  individual. 
Would  you,  my  brother,  sustain  and  co-operate  with  any  proclaimed 
party  organization  with  a  consciousness  on  your  part  that  it  was 
perhaps  to  ruin  your  welfare  or  destroy  your  happiness  or  reduce 
your  weath?  You  answer  that  for  yourselves.  By  different  courses 
of  reasoning,  we  sometimes  arrive  at  different  conclusions,  but  is  not 
politics  merely  the  effort  on  the  part  of  each  individual,  to  accom- 
plish something  for  his  own  good  and  at  the  same  time  the  good 
or  his  neighbors  and  associates?  What  then,  is  the  impropriety  in 
suggesting  that  the  farmers,  the  agriculturists  of  the  country  should, 
so  far  as  they  have  a  common  interest,  have  a  means  of  making  that 
common  interest  known  and  demand  that  it  he  respected  by  those 
who  assume  to  take  political  place?  They  can  do  it,  and  when  they 
are  properly  organized,  they  will  do  it,  and  it  is  coming  to  that 
that  I  want  to  speak  a  moment  before  T  close. 

I  don't  know  any  process  or  means  in  existence  at  this  time  by 
which  that  can  be  fully  carried  out  except  the  one  organization,  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  commonly  known  in  its  local  societies  as 
the  Grange.  I  suggest  this  because,  those  of  you  who  are  identified 
with  it,  know  its  workings  and  its  purposes,  will  listen  patiently 
to  what  T  have  to  say.  To  those  of  yon  gentlemen  who  are  not 
familiar  with  its  organization,  who.  in  your  own  communities,  have 
stood  aloof,  t  would  desire  to  recommend  an  investigation,  so  that, 
wherever  they  exist,  they  will  have  the  moral  and  the  physical  sup- 
port of  the  men  who  are  a  part  of  their  communities  and  who  ought 
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to  co-operate  with  them.  The  purposes  of  this  organization  are  set 
forth  iu  many  books  and  publications,  and  amongst  them  the  leading 
one  is  opposition  to  Corporate  Monopoly. 

Now,  I  haven't  time  to  stop  and  discuss  that.  There  is  not  an 
intelligent  man  here  who  is  not  able  to  realize  and  who  probably  has 
not  more  than  once  felt  and  reasoned  within  himself  about  the  great 
accumulation  of  wealth  in  a  few  limited  hands  until  this  country 
is  in  danger  of  supporting  what  is  known  as  a  monopolistic  aris- 
tocracy as  contrasted  with  the  general  population,  and  which  will 
be  as  effective  and  as  oppressive  to  our  people  as  the  old-fashioned 
aristocracy  of  the  European  monarchies  in  the  countries  from  which 
our  ancestors  fled.  There,  it  was  class  against  class.  We,  in  this 
free  country,  are  producing  a  situation  by  which  the  aristocratic 
feeling  will  be  brought  to  be  as  oppressive,  if  not  checked  in  some 
way,  as  from  which  our  ancestors,  as  I  say,  sought  refuge.  It  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  to  make  it,  in  that 
respect,  what  it  should  be,  and  produce  an  equality  of  our  products 
and  our  good  things  amongst  the  people.  Time  forbids  a  further  dis- 
cussion of  that ;  I  can  only  mention  it. 

Another  thing  is  announced  as  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Orange 
organization,  namely,  to  avoid  railroad  discriminations.  I  will  not 
undertake  to  discuss  that  now:  To  secure  co-operative  dealing;  to 
produce  a  higher  standard  of  social  life,  in  which  I  believe  the  spirit 
is,  to  some  extent,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes 
in  rights  as  well  as  intelligence  and  influence.  It  is  intended  to 
promote  a  government  of  the  nation  by  the  people,  and  when  these 
things  are  accomplished,  together  with  its  other  objects,  the  fanner 
and  the  agriculturist  will  stand  higher  and  be  entrenched  in  a 
stronger  position  than  be  has  ever  been  in  the  past. 

Now,  can  these  things  be  accomplished.  Think  a  moment  what 
has  been  accomplished.  You  know  it  has  been  said  one  of  our  Revo- 
lutionary heroes,  that  there  was  but  one  way  of  judging  of  the 
future,  and  that  was  by  the  past.  We  know  only  what  we  may 
do  by  seeing  what  has  been  done,  knowing  that  equally  great  results 
will  follow.  The  Grangers  have  been  in  existence  but  about  thirty 
or  forty  years;  organized  in  Washnigton  City  by  Father  Kelly,  first 
effective  in  the  State  of  Iowa  and  have  since  been  fighting,  with 
more  or  less  vigor,  the  fight  for  the  supremacy  of  the  principles  of  the 
Grange. 

What  have  been  the  fruits  of  that  battle?  All  over  this  country, 
you  will  find  schools  or  colleges  for  agricultural  purposes,  or  uni- 
versities with  agricultural  departments  in  them  and  Experiment 
Stations  in  nearly  all  the  states  of  the  Union.  Rid  those  things 
come  of  themselves?  They  are  the  result  of  a  persistent  and  aggres- 
sive agitation  whereby  the  people  who  had  control  of  these  filings 
realized  certain  rights  and  gratified  them  to  that  extent.  Are  they 
what  they  ought  to  be?  Does  the  Commonwealth  in  which  we  live 
to-day  do  justice  to  agriculture  in  the  institutions  which  it  sup- 
ports, in  part  or  in  whole,  in  the  same  amount  or  to  the  same  extent 
that  it  is  doing  for  other  enterprises?  Why  have  they  been  made — 
have  our  legislators  been  made  to  feel  that  if  they  did  not,  there 
would  be  a  change  in  those  who  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
government? 
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Another  matter  tbat  is  the  result  of  agricultural  or  Orange  agi- 
tation, is,  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Now,  this  is  one  of  the  broadest,  moat  effective  and  bene- 
flcient  pieces  of  legislation  that  has  passed  any  legislative  body 
within  a^generation.  It  has  not  taken  the  phase  exactly  of  partisan 
politics,  but  it  is  the  result  of  the  agitation  which  began  against 
discrimination  in  Iowa,  that  was  felt  elsewhere  over  the  country 
and  by  the  constant  aggression  of  what  little  organization  existed 
among  agriculturists,  the  nation  was  brought  to  realize  the  injustice 
of  the  condition  against  which  it  was  fighting  and  this  result  was 
brought  about.  It  is  not  yet  perfect,  but  it  is  marching  onward 
toward  a  state  of  greater  perfection  and  will  become  more  useful 
year  to  year.  Its  powers  are  great;  its  officers  seem  to  be,  as  a 
rule,  independent  and  make  an  effort  to  be  just,  and  many  of  the 
evils  it  has  already  obliterated  have  ameliorated  the  condition  of 
shippers  of  grain  and  fruit  in  common  with  those  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

Another  result  attributable  almost  directly  to  the  Grange  efforts 
and  the  enlightenment  it  gave  the  country,  is  the  rural  delivery 
system.  Everybody  knows  the  conveniences  of  that  arrangement,  and 
tnat  was  followed  by  the  Parcel  Post.  If  the  Granges  had  been  able 
first  by  such  united  efforts  as  they  could  make,  which  are  lame  be- 
cause they  are  not  as  largely  patronized  as  they  should  be,  but  if 
they  had  been  able  to  enlighten  the  public  and  bring  about  these 
results,  what  can  they  do  in  the  future  if  all  the  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  enterprises  in  which  they  are  engaged,  were  to  unite 
and  cooperate  with  them?  I  say  that  in  the  future  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  to  accomplish  the  acknowledgment  and  recognition 
of  the  things  they  represent  and  the  things  that  their  welfare  de- 
mands. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  fear  that  I  have  talked  a  little  longer  than  I 
intended,  but  I  will  close  with  this  suggestion,  that  in  this  day  we  are 
feeling  a  condition  that  we  ought  not.  The  march  is  onward.  The 
people  are  restless.  There  was  a  demonstration  in  two  recent  con- 
ventions in  this  country,  one  at  Chicago  and  the  other  at  Baltimore, 
that  demonstrated  that  the  people  were  determined  to  have  their 
way  about  things.  It  spread  all  over  the  world.  Witness  the  recent 
governmental  revolutions  in  Persia,  the  overthrow  of  the  hoary  aged 
dynasty  in  China,  and  nearer  home,  the  marked  denunciation  and 
overthrow  of  the  restrictive  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  England, 
whereby  the  people  demanded  and  compelled  the  other  side,  or  the 
aristocratic  feeling,  to  yield  to  their  demands  and  their  necessities. 

The  same  thing  is  taking  place  in  this  country.  There  is  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  public  toward  democratic  or  popular  manage- 
ment and  administration  of  the  affairs,  and  if  the  people  will  per- 
sist, that  will  he  brought  about.  In  our  nation,  two  important  steps 
have  recently  been  taken,  the  authorization  of  an  income  tax  by  a 
majority  of  the  states  of  this  nation,  and  the  recent  announcement 
that  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  is  hereafter  to  be  made 
by  the  people  and  not  by  a  selected  few.  There  is  now  pending  in 
Harrisbnrg  a  bill  in  which  we  ought  ail  to  be  interested,  known  as 
the  Utilities  Bill,  in  three  forms,  existing  there,  and  it  should  receive 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  make  their  feelings  on  that  subject 
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known  to  their  representatives,  that  great  good  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  enactment  of  proper  legislation  in  that  particular.  The  agri- 
cultural men  can  aid  if  they  want  to.  They  will,  by  organization 
such  as  I  have  suggested  here,  and  by  thorough  support  of  the 
Society  that  was  within  their  own  limits  aud  convenience,  produce 
and  accomplish  the  good  legislation  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Now,  I  have  ventured  to  introduce  the  community  into  which  you 
come.  I  have  possibly  gone  a  little  further  than  I  intended  to  in 
suggesting  the  things  for  your  consideration  and  interest.  Carry 
home  the  thought,  if  I  have  given  you  any  that  is  good.  If  I  have 
made  utterances  that  are  not  right,  dismiss  them  and  excuse  me  for 
a  mi s judgment,  and  I  trust  that  with  this  condition,  I  have  not  said 
anything  that  is  offensive  and  that  some  good  may  come  of  the 
subject  that  I  have  suggested,  as  well  as  the  other  benefits  upon 
which  you  shall  deliberate  during  your  visit  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  further  be  addressed  along  the  line 
of  welcome  to  the  county  of  Washington  by  our  young  farmer  friend, 
R.  8.  Rankin.    I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Rankin  spoke  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 


Mr.  Chairman,  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Friends:  In  behalf  of 
the  farmers  of  Washington  connty,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Grange, 
I  certainly  welcome  you  into  our  midst.  To  go  on  and  tell  you  the 
good  that  Washington  county  is  or  how  we  believe  in  Washington 
county — my  predecessor  has  told  you ;  but  I  will  tell  you  this,  that 
we  are  all  proud  of  our  county.  I-  am  reminded  of  the  little  sayiug, 
that  when  a  man  can't  make  a  living  in  Washington  county,  he'd 
better  just  die,  because  he  can't  make  a  living  any  place  else.  You 
have  been  told  of  our  coal  and  oil,  you  have  been  told  of  all  the 
natural  advantages  that  you  will  find  in  this  county,  if  you  will 
find  them  anywhere.  If  you  want  anything  to  burn,  you  can  burn 
anything  at  all.  We  have  got  coal  and  oil  and  gas  and  wood,  so 
yon  can  just  take  your  choice.  And  as  to  water,  we  have  it  right 
out  of  the  ground;  you  don't  have  to  pump  it  even,  and  all  these 
things  I  want  you  men  to  see  while  you  are  here.  We  welcome  you 
into  our  county,  because  we  know  that  you  are  a  body  of  men  work- 
ing for  our  interests.  You  are  all  honorable  men.  Brother  Taylor 
has  told  us  that  you  are  all  Grangers,  and  that  is  the  best  proof 
that  you  are  honorable  men. 

Now,  kindly  excuse  me  if  I  talk  along  Grange  lines  altogether, 
because  you  will  take  notice  that  I  belong  to  the  Grange.  Our  worthy 
agricultural  expert  here  blames  me  for  blowing  the  Grange  too  high 
sometimes,  but  I  know  lie  will  forgive  me  if  I  talk  a  little  on  Grange 
lines  today.  I  want  you  members  of  the  Board  to  see  our  resources. 
I  would  like  you  to  come  out  over  the  country.  You  will  learn 
that  we  are  a  cattle  and  sheep  county.    We've  got  good  sheep  yet, 


as  good  as  you  will  find  any  place.  We  don't  have  the  number  we 
used  to  have,  but  we've  got  as  good  cattle  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 
At  the  Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show,  we  had  the  best  steer  for  two  years. 
We  have  got  as  good  horses  and  hogs  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 
Outside  the  door  1  met  a  man  from  Lancaster  county,  and  he  thinks 
they've  got  good  things  there.  So  have  we.  You  folks  have  done  a 
great  deal  for  ub.  I  want  to  thank  you.  We  appreciate  how  you  have 
got  our  State  College  to  the  place  it  ought  to  be  and  are  trying  to 
get  it  better,  so  we  can  educate  our  boys  to  stay  on  the  farm  and 
we  appreciate  the  efforts  you  are  putting  forth  to  get  more  appro- 
priations for  our. colleges  and  we  appreciate  the  good  work  you  are 
doing  in  the  county  institutes.  Along  in  February,  I  was  out  at 
the  little  town  of  Hickory.  It  is  paved  with  brick  and  its  gates  are 
pearly  white  and  its  inhabitants  are  made  up  of  retired  farmers 
and  old  maids.  Even  Brother  Taylor  is  thinking  of  moving  there. 
Maybe  he  will  get  a  wife.  There's  where  those  men  met  last  winter 
and  gave  us  a  great  many  ideas  that  we  are  going  to  carry  out. 

Then  there's  another  thing  I  wish  to  speak  of — the  county  expert. 
We  learn  a  great  many  things  from  reading,  and  hear  a  great  many 
things,  but  sometimes  can't  put  them  into  practice  ;■  but  the  county 
expert  we  have  here  goes  out  on  the  farm  and  sees  our  mistakes  and 
tells  us  of  them.  If  we  have  done  a  good  thing  he  pats  us  on  the 
back  and  tells  us  about  it  and  we  greatly  appreciate  what  he  has 
done  and  hope  he  can  stay  with  us  from  year  to  year. 

And  we  also  appreciate  what  you  gentlemen  have  done  in  the  way 
of  legislation.  You  are  getting  for  us  a  great  deal.  You  haven't 
got  it  all;  you  can't  get  it  all.  Politics  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it  and  the  farmers  sometimes  don't  understand  it. 

It's  a  good  deal  like  the  story  I  heard  of  a  man,  a  typical  farmer, 
where  they  were  putting  a  telegraph  line  through  his  place.  They 
came  along  with  their  poles  and  diggers  and  commenced  to  dig. 
He  said,  "This  is  my  land;  what  are  you  doing  this  for?"  They  said, 
"We've  got  the  papers  out  here  and  we  are  going  right  through." 
He  didn't  know  about  that,  so  he  went  back  to  the  barn  and  turned 
out  his  fine  Jersey  bull,  and  the  bull  went  out  to  where  workmen 
were  and  they  took  to  the  tall  timber  and  climbed  those  poles,  and 
after  an  hour  he  went  out  to  them  and  said:  "What  are  you  men 
doing?"  They  replied,  "You  take  that  fellow  out  of  the  road."  He 
said,  "Why  didn't  you  show  him  your  papers?"  That  Jersey  bull 
is  the  Orange,  and  the  Orange  has  got  to  switch  its  tail  and  paw 
the  dirt,  and  whenever  the  Grange  does  that,  remember  the  politicians 
will  take  to  high  places,  and  we  are  not  going  to  call  the  bull  off, 
either. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  make  mine  short,  because  I  know 
we  haven't  got  the  time.  I  want  you  to  consider  that  you  are  welcome 
in  our  county.  Visit  every  place  of  interest  we've  got  and  the  place 
of  most  interest  is  our  farms.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  come,  and 
we  know  that  in  your  meeting  here  this  week  you  will  devise  things 
for  our  good  and  will  lead  up  to  better  and  better  things,  until  the 
farm  will  be  the  happiest  place  on  earth. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  first  response  will  be  by  the  Hon.  N.  B. 
Critchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania.     I  have  the 

pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Critchfield. 


Mr.  Critcb field's  address  is  as  follows: 

RESPONSE,  TO  ADDRESSES  OP  WELCOME 

Br  HON.  N.  B.  CBITCHFIKLD,  Swrefam  0/  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Hoyt,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Rankin,  and  other 
Citizens  of  Washington  County:  I  certainly  voice  the  sentiment  of  all 
the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Farmers' 
Institute  force,  when  I  say  that  we  are  glad  to  be  with  you.  We 
have  heard  of  your  fame  in  the  respective  sections  of  the  country 
from  which  we  come,  and  we  are  just  as  glad  to  be  here  to  receive 
this  welcome  as  you  are  to  extend  it.  You,  gentlemen,  have  said  in 
part  that  you  are  glad  to  welcome  us  because  of  what  we  are  and 
of  what  we  are  doing,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  here  to  partake  of 
your  hospitality  because  of  what  we  know  you  are  and  what  you 
have  been  doing  in  the  past. 

Yon  know  the  people  that  are  properly  brought  up  always  have 
great  respect  for  age,  and  we  recognize  you  as  one  of  the  oldest  coun- 
ties in  Western  Pennsylvania.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying,  that 
Washington  county  was  the  first  county  created  under  an  Act  of 
Assembly  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Is  that  correct? 
I  think  it  is.  And  you  have  further  shown  to  the  world  your  antiquity 
by  being  the  mother  of  some  of  the  little  counties  around  you,  such 
as  Allegheny,  Greene  and  Beaver;  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  we  would  come  here  with  feelings  of  profoundest  respect  for 
Washington  county. 

We  have  heard  of  your  rich  soil  and  your  abundance  of  the  good 
things  with  which  kind  Providence  has  blessed  this  grand  old  Com- 
monwealth. We,  over  in  Somerset  county,  the  place  from  which 
I  come,  have  known  something  of  the  fine  stock  you  raise  in  Wash- 
ington county  for  a  number  of  years.  Thirty  years  ago  I  placed 
at  the  head  of  my  herd  of  cattle  a  young  animal  that  was  brought 
from  your  county,  as  fine  a  specimen  of  the  short-horn  Durham 
as  I  ever  saw  anywhere,  even  in  the  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Duncan  failed  to  mention  sheep,  but  I  was  glad  to  bear  Mr. 
Rankin  say  that  you  still  have  your  sheep.  Somebody  said  today 
that  in  recent  years  you  have  more  dogs  in  Washington  county  than 
sheep.  That  is  certainly  very  unfortunate,  yet  I  hope  you  farmers 
of  the  county  will  remember  that  a  fence  strong  enough  to  turn  a 
dog  that  is  large  enough  to  kill  sheep,  can  be  built  at  no  very  great 
expense,  and  a  woven  wire  fence  of  that  kind  will  turn  the  dogs,  and 
if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  look  upon  your  industry 
favorably,  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  enjoy  this  prosperity  as 
yon  have  done  in  the  past. 

The  first  member  of  the  first  State  Board  of  Agriculture  from 
Washington  county  that  it  was  my  privilege  to  become  acquainted 
with,  the  Hon.  John  McDowell,  has  gone  to  his  reward  long  since. 
He  was  a  man  who  was  revered  in  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  I  am  very  glad  that  when  he  was  called  from  labor  to  reward, 
the  people  of  your  county  saw  that  bis  place  was  well  filled  by  those 
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who  hare  succeeded  him.  He  came  to  my  mind  when  I  was  speaking 
of  the  sheep  industry,  your  wool  industry,  and  that  brought  up  the 
thought  that  your  county  has  the  honor  of  furnishing  the  wool  of 
which  the  cloth  was  made  that  made  the  suit  of  clothes  that  was 
presented  to  President  McKinley  for  the  day  that  he  delivered  his 
inaugural  address.  A  sample  of  that  cloth  was  submitted  to  me  at 
that  time  for  my  examination.  I  was  then  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell brought  a  sample  of  that  cloth  down  to  Harrisburg,  and  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  what  it  was  like  before  it  was  made.  These 
things  have  come  to  my  mind  while  I  was  listening  to  the  addresses 
of  welcome. 

We  were  glad  to  hear  of  your  wealth,  the  natural  wealth  that  you 
possess.  We  were  glad  to  hear  of  what  you  were  doing  in  these 
recent  years,  and  1  didn't  know  but  that  possibly  some  mention 
would  be  made  of  the  fact  that  Washington  county  stands  among 
the  very  first  in  Western  Pennsylvania  in  the  great  educational 
work  for  which  the  people  of  this  section  of  the  State  are  noted. 
I  believe  that  the  first  literary  institution  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  was  established  right  here  in 
Washington  county.  The  first  one,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  was 
established  a  short  distance  north  of  here,  at  Canonsburg,  and 
that  was  followed  a  short  time  after  by  an  institution  that  was 
planted  at  this  place  which,  a  little  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago, 
absorbed  the  older  institution,  and  is  now  the  only  college  that  you 
have  in  the  county.     Is  that  right? 

So  we  respect  you,  not  only  as  being  good  farmers,  but  because 
of  the  fact  that  you  are  educators.  I  remember  hearing  Washington 
College  and  Jefferson  College  spoken  of  when  I  was  quite  a  small 
boy.  The  Hon.  Jeremiah  Black,  who  was  a  member  of  President 
Buchanan's  Cabinet,  and  who  was  one  of  the  most  noted  jurists 
that  was  produced  by  this  State  or  any  other  in  this  great  country, 
was  at  my  father's  home  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  and  I  heard  him 
speak  of  the  colleges  here  in  Washington  county,  and  if  my  memory 
serves  me,  I  think  he  said  that  he  had  been  a  student  here,  either 
that,  or  that  some  of  the  law  students  who  were  then  in  his  office, 
were  students  at  the  Washington  or  the  Jefferson  College.  ■  These 
things  I  have  recalled  as  I  have  been  sitting  here  listening  to  these 
addresses  of  welcome. 

I  really  did  not  expect  to  have  anything  to  say  here  today.  Mr. 
Martin  said  to  me  a  few  minutes  ago — asked  me  whether  I  had 
noticed  that  he  had  placed  me  on  the  program  to  respond  to  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  and  I  laughingly  said,  "Yes,"  but  I  thought  it 
was  all  a  joke,  until  I  was  on  my  way  here  and  looking  over  the 
program,  discovered  that  it  was  more  earnest  than  jest,  so  I 
have  no  prepared  speech.  But  I  want  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  gentlemen,  and  all  the  others,  that  we  are  very  glad  to  be  here, 
and  possibly  I  might  occupy  a  few  minutes. 

Just  now  there  comes  to  my  mind  a  little  incident  that  occurred  to 
me  when  I  was  a  boy  in  the  section  of  the  country  from  which  I 
come.  A  party  had  gone  out  of  an  old-fashioned  protracted  meeting 
one  night  and  we  were  riding  on  the  sled  of  one  of  the  old  men  of 
the  neighborhood  who  was  known  to  be  a  very  slow  driver.  It  was 
a  beautiful,  moonlight  night  and  all  at  oifce  it  was  discovered  that 


he  was  whipping  up  his  horses  and  driving  at  what  was,  for  him, 
a  fierce  rate  of  speed.  Someone  said,  "Why  do  you  drive  so  fast?" 
He  answered,  "I  see  that  one  of  my  sled  soles  is  nearly  worn  oat  and 
I  want  to  get  home  before  it  is  entirely  gone."  So  we  must  get 
through  before  we  have  expended  all  our  energy  and  it  is  necessary 
for  as  to  hurry  along. 

I  want  to  occupy,  however,  jnst  a  minute  in  telling  you  who  we 
are.  You  have  spoken  of  us  as  farmers  and  members  of  the  Grange 
and  we  are  proud  to  be  regarded  as  such.  I  appreciate  that  and 
I  think  we  all  appreciate  what  was  said  by  one  of  the  speakers, 
when  he  referred,  not  only  to  the  antiquity,  but  to  the  honor  of  the 
profession  to  which  we  belong,  and  you  will  understand  that  we  do 
regard  agriculture  as  a  profession,  as  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  farmer  needs  to  be  a  more  thoroughly 
educated  man  than  any  other  man.  He  comes  nearer  to  the  great 
forces  of  nature.  He  has  more  to  do  with  the  forces  of  nature 
than  does  the  man  who  belongs  to  any  other  vocation,  or  Is  engaged 
in  any  other  business,  and  hence,  I  say,  he  ought  to  be  a  most 
thoroughly  educated  man. 

We  are  here,  not  simply  as  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, but  we  are  here  as  Institute  Instructors,  as  Institute  lec- 
turers. The  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  State  Board  and  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  referred  to — the  Institute 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  This  entire  State  has  been  covered 
every  year  for  about  twenty-five  years.  I  am  not  able  to  tell  just 
now,  off-hand,  how  many  years  this  work  has  been  going  on  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  I  know  that  it  began  somewhere  hack  in  the  70's,  and 
at  the  present  time  we  have  about  seventy  lecturers  engaged  in  this 
work  in  this  State.  These  men  travel  all  over  the  State  during  the  fall 
and  winter  seasons,  when  farmers  have  time  and  opportunity  to 
attend  the  Institutes,  and  give  instructions  to  the  farmers  as  to 
the  methods  of  cultivating  their  soil,  of  taking  care  of  their  trees, 
of  pursuing  every  particular  line  of  the  farming  industry. 

It  is  true  that  these  men  are  not  all  graduates  of  an  agricultural 
college.  Many  of  them  have  graduated  from  the  school  of  the  farm 
itself  and  got  a  very  large  amount  of  their  education  between  the 
plough  handles,  or  at  the  end  of  a  shovel  or  a  corn  hoe,  or  some 
instrument  of  that  kind,  but  we  have  come  to  understand  in  recent 
years  that  all  knowledge  is  scientific  knowledge.  In  fact,  the  word 
"science"  itself  signifies  knowledge.  It  comes  from  "seientia,"  to 
know  knowledge;  therefore,  that  which  is  definitely  known  is  scien- 
tific knowledge.  We  have  among  us  here  today  men  who  perhaps 
hare  never  been  students  in  college,  but  who  understand  their  busi- 
ness as  farmers.  They  have  come  to  understand  the  proper  methods, 
by  their  own  experimentation,  of  cultivating  and  fertilizing  the  soil, 
of  using  the  right  kind  of  seed,  of  taking  advantage  of  the  seasons, 
juat  as  though  tbey  had  learned  it  in  school,  and  this  is  the  class 
of  men  that  are  being  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
or  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  if  you  please,  all  over  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  farmers  of  the  present  day,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  not  only  in  our  own  State,  but  all  over  this'country,  have 
great  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  advantages  they  enjoy  above  those 
that  were  enjoved  by  their  fathers. 
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The  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  has  sent  men  all  over  the 
world  in  order  to  discover  new  plants  and  new  seeds  and  bring 
them  here  into  our  own  country.  We  have  had  seeds  that  were 
grown  in  Siberia  and  away  off  in  Norway,  brought  into  America, 
and  they  have  been  planted  in  some  of  the  northern  sections  of  our 
country  and  have  brought  forth  excellent  results  in  sections  of  the 
country  which  were  never  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  their  growth, 
and  this  information  has  been  gathered  up  by  the  farmers  and  has 
been  applied  upon  their  farms.  They  have  worked  out  very  many  of 
the  problems  that  have  become  the  most  important  problems  that 
were  taken  up  and  studied  by  the  agricultural  colleges  of  our  country, 
and  so  we  are  here  as  instructors,  going  over  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  proper  season  of  the  year  and  doing  whatever 
we  can  to  assist  the  farmers  in  the  great  work  that  is  upon  their 
hands;  and  it  is  certainly  a  great  work. 

We  are  talking  just  now  about  the  possibility  of  war.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  likelihood  of  anything  of  that  kind  coming 
upon  us,  and  yet  there  is  a  possibility,  while  there  is,  to  my  mind, 
no  probability,  but,  sir,  in  case  there  should  be  a  war,  the  position 
that  is  occupied  by  the  farmer  is  just  as  important  as  that  occupied 
by  the  soldier  or  by  the  general  of  the  army.  It  is  not  only 
necessary  that  our  armies  shall  he  well  equipped  in  case  of  war, 
but  there  must  be  something  to  support  the  army.  During  the 
Civil  War,  in  which  quite  a  number  of  us,  we  older  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  had  some  part,  we  were  successful,  not 
simply  because  we  outnumbered  just  as  brave  a  class  of  men  as 
were  to  be  found  anywhere,  but  we  were  successful  for  the  reason 
that  we  had  sufficient  population  to  have  people  enough  at  home 
to  be  raising  the  grain  and  the  horses  and  the  beef  and  the  other 
things  that  were  needed  for  the  support  of  the  army;  and  so  I  say, 
that  the  farmer  is  not  only  here  to  feed  the  people  in  time  of  peace, 
but  he  is  here  to  stand  in  support  of  the  armies  that  must  go 
forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  nation. 

I  don't  think  that  the  gentleman  who  delivered  one  of  the  ad- 
dresses of  welcome,  I  refer  particularly  to  Mr,  Duncan,  I  don't 
think  that  he  went  any  too  far  when  he  spoke  about  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  What  would  be- 
come of  the  whole  country,  if  for  six  months  the  farmers  of  the 
country  were  to  stop  their  operations?  We  cannot  think  of  any 
greater  calamity  being  possihle  to  come  upon  any  people  anywhere 
than  would  come  upon  us,  if  this  were  the  situation  that  we  had 
to  meet. 

Now,  then,  we  are  glad  to  be  here.  I  am  glad  to  be  here,  par- 
ticularly, because,  while  I  was  sitting  here,  the  thought  came  to  me 
that,  although  my  ancestors  were  not  bom  and  bred  in  Washington 
county,  my  great-grandfather  was  a  citizen  of  the  county  for  awhile, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence,  he,  with  four  brothers 
from  Washington's  Army,  who  had  entered  the  army  from  Virginia, 
at  the  close  of  the  War,  came  here  to  farm,  and  my  great  grand- 
father went  back  to  the  eastern  slope  to  find  a  brother  who  had 
not  come  out  with  the  others,  and  passed  through  Somerset  county 
and  decided  that  it  was  a  land  overflowing  with  milk  and  honey 
and  he  would  cast  his  lot  there,  and  so  I  happen  to  be  a  native  of 
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Somerset  county,  simply  because  by  great-graudfather  thought  he 
had  found  in  it  a  better  land.  The  others  went  out  to  Ohio  and  the 
Critchfields  of  Holmes  and  "Wayne  counties,  Ohio,  are  part  of  the 
same  family,  and  I  am  glad  to  come  back  here  and  enjoy  your 
hospitality  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  attention  you  have  given 
me,  and  I  thank  you,  on  behalf  of  this  meeting,  for  the  very  cordial 
welcome  we  have  received. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  next  address  along  this  line  will  be  by 
my  friend,  Prof.  Franklin  Menges,  of  York  county,  Pa. 

Prof.  Menges  spoke  as  follows: 

RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME 

By    PROS'.    FRANKLIN    MENGES,    York,    Pa, 

I  cannot  claim  any  ancestral  relation  to  this  county ;  I  suppose  you 
notice  it  by  my  speech,  don't  you?  History,  is  in  order.  You  know 
we  fellows  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  think  that  we  are  sort 
of  guardians  of  the  rest  of  you  people;  we  are  older  than  yon  are 
and  we  have  learned  a  little  more  about  farming  than  you  have,  and 
we  have  some  sort  of  a  notion  that  we  can  look  down  upon  nearly 
any  class  of  farmers,  just  as  soon  as  we  get  across  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  at  any  rate. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  age,  you  are  ahead  of  us.  Do  yon  know 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  this  territory,  in  which  your  county  is 
located,  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  her  paramour,  March  25,  1584,  long 
before  there  were  any  Dutch  in  New  Holland,  or  New  York;  a  long 
while  or  nearly  a  century  before  William  Penn  landed  in  Phila- 
delphia and  brought  all  the  Quakers  over  here,  among  whom  he 
brough  my  friend,  Dr.  Conard.  And  then  he  had  a  lot  of  Dutch  with 
him.  He  brought  Kester  along,  too.  A  century  before  that  time  this 
territory  already  belonged  to  England,  and  to  an  Englishman.  So, 
in  history,  you  are  really  way  ahead  of  us.  We  cannot  look  down 
on  you. 

Now,  my  friends,  we  have  another  pride  over  there  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Pennsylvania  and  that  is,  we  are  proud  of  the  fertility  of 
our  soils.  We  think  we  have  the  best  soils  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  that  is  pretty  near  true.  But  when  we  come  to  Washing- 
ton county,  we  find  that  you  have  just  as  good  soils  as  we  have, 
even  in  Lancaster  county,  and  I  don't  see  Mr.  Herr  here,  or  he  might 
object.  We  find  that  in  Washington  county  you  have  naturally  as 
fertile  soils  as  we  have  in  Lancaster  or  York  or  any  other  of  the 
eastern  counties,  and  that  you  can  produce  just  as  large  crops  of 
the  various  cereal  grains  as  we  can  in  the"  east. 

And  then  another  thing,  you  have  a  greater  variety  of  soils.  There 
arc  just  three  formations  in  this  county,  geological  and  in  spots — 
my  friend,  Mr.  Stout,  will  enjoy  this — it's  first  the  lower  barren 
coal  measures,     then  the  upper  coal  measures  and  then  the  upper 
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barren  measures.  The  first  are  confined  to  the  northern  part  of 
this  county,  the  second  largely  to  the  central  part,  and  the  third 
largely  to  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  In  that  upper  barren 
coal  measure  formation,  there  are  about  170  to  200  feet  of  lime- 
stone strata  interwoven  with  shales  and  sandstones,  mixed  up  in 
such  a  way  that  we  don't  have  anything  like  it  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State.  When  you  have  a  mixture  of  limestone  and  shale  you 
can  make  one  of  the  best  soils  that  can  be  made  anywhere.  Now, 
my  friends,  we  don't  have  anything  like  it. 

Another  thing  that  you  have  that  is  a  great  deal  better  than  our 
conditions  is,  that  you  have  coal  and  oil,  already  referred  to.  I 
heard  of  a  man  here  in  Washington  county  who  had  two  hundred 
acres  of  land.  He  sold  the  Pittsburg  coal  vien  under  that  land  for 
$700  an  acre  and  he  had  an  oil  well  on  that  farm  from  which  flowed 
at  the  rate  of  7,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  at  $1.85  a  barrel,  and  he 
had  a  soil  on  top  that  would  produce  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  of 
ear  corn  to  the  acre  during  any  normal  season.  Now  can  you  beat 
that? 

The  SECRETARY:     And  his  name  was  not  Job,  either. 

PROF.  MENGES:     I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

The  SECRETARY:  Why,  you  spoke  of  the  days  when  the  bill** 
poured  forth  rivers  of  oil.     I  just  happened  to  think  of  it. 

A  Member:    That's  in  the  Bible. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:     He  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

The  SECRETARY:    Buy  yourself  a  Bible. 

PROP.  MENGES:  I'll  have  to  stop  associating  with  you.  Well. 
I  simply  refer  to  these  matters.  I  say  I  don't  remember  about  thai 
story  of  Job. 

The  SECRETARY:  Well,  he  was  a  fanner,  too.  He  washed  his 
steps  with  butter. 

PROP.  MENGES:  Yes,  he's  too  rich  for  me.  I  can't  keep  up  to 
that  standard.  That  suits  you  and  Seeds  better  than  me.  T  said, 
that  historically  and  in  productive  capacity,  and  in  coal  and 
oil  you  are  ahead  of  us.    My  friends,  that  is  all  true. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  question ;  there  are  some  things  you 
don't  know  and  I  might  just  as  well  tell  yon  about  them  when  I 
am  here,  because  I  don't  expect  to  get  back  again.  You  know  that 
in  Washington  county,  yon  have  551.708  acres  in  farming  land. 
Out  of  that— 553,000,  I  should  say— do  you  know  that  you  have  only 
503,000  occupied  in  farms  today?  Now  just  think  of  it,  that  there 
should  be  at  the  rate  of  about  45.000  acres  of  farming  land  in  the 
county  of  Washington  that  is  not  farmed.  In  1000,  you  farmed 
23,000  acres  more  than  you  farmed  in  1910.  or  in  other' words,  you 
have  gone  back  at  the  rate  of  23.000  acres  in  ten  years.  Your  popu- 
lation in  1900  was  83,000,  or  a  little  lower;  in  1910,  it  was  143.000 
Your  population  has  gone  up  at  the  rate  of  between  30  per  cent, 
and  40  per  ceDt.  and  your  farming  land  has  gone  back  at  the  rate 


of  about  5  per  cent  to  6  per  cent.  My  friends,  that  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  condition  to  look  forward  to  with  the  advantages  that  you 
bare.  I  say  these  are  things  we  ought  to  consider.  You  had  a 
population  of  nearly  50,000  more  people  to  feed  in  1910  than  you 
had  in  1900,  and  yet  you  farmed  23,000  acres  less  of  your  land  in 
1910  than  you  did  in  1900.  And  let  me  say  to  you,  my  friends,  that 
that  condition  prevails  over  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Even 
Lancaster  county,  the  farming  county  of  the  State,  farmed  about 
3,000  acres  less  land  in  1910  than  she  farmed  in  1900,  and  when  you 
cut  across  to  York  county,  we  are  farming  about  10,000  acres  less 
than  we  farmed  in  1900.  Not  only  is  that  true,  but  here  is  another 
condition.  I  will  go  back  to  1870  and  I  find  that  in  Washington 
county,  in  1870  there  were  428,000  sheep,  and  in  1910,  there  are  only 
196,000,  and  all  under  the  Protective  Tariff!  We  had  a  tariff  when 
that  thing  happened;  now  just  think  of  it,  and  I'm  a  Republican! 

A  Member:    I  wouldn't  acknowledge  it 

PROF.  MENGES:  Well,  there  are  a  good  many  things  you  dare 
not  acknowledge.  Are  you  going  to  keep  quiet  now?  I  said  I  was 
a  Republican,  And  another  thing,  I  am  a  Protectionist,  but  just 
think  of  it  But  I  say  that  in  1870  there  were  428,000  sheep  in 
Washington  county,  and  in  1910,  only  190,000,  and  all  under  pro- 
tection. 

My  friends,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  you  and  I  had  better  look  a  little 
further  than  protection  about  the  sheep  business.  That's  the  way 
it  looks  to  me.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  something  else 
that  you  and  I  had  better  be  about  than  the  protective  system.  If 
that  farmer  with  the  protective  system  could  not  obtain  a  price  that 
would  justify  him  in  keeping  sheep,  what  good  did  the  protective 
system  do  him?    Isn't  that  a  fair  question? 

The  SECRETARY:    Well,  he  didn't  get  protection  from  the  dogs. 

PROF.  MERGES:  I  am  not  talking  about  dogs  now.  Did  the  t 
price  of  wool  with  protection  stay  up  to  what  it  was  in  1870?  It 
should  have,  and  why  should  it?  Because  there  were  more  people 
to  clothe.  In  1900,  you  had  83,000,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  clothe  here. 
In  1910,  you  had  146,000  to  clothe.  Now  don't  you  think  that  the 
price  of  wool  should  have  stayed  up  and  gone  up  with  protection 
behind  it  and  the  increased  number  of  people  to  clothe?  I  should 
think  so,  that  is  only  logical  to  thiuk  so,  but  what  is  the  trouble? 
Now,  my  friends,  the  Farmers'  Institute  is  an  institution  for  the 
purpose  of  training  the  people.  You  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Seeds, 
don't  you?" 

MR.  SEEDS:    That's  right. 

PROF.  MENGES:  And  it  is  especially  an  institution  for  the 
purpose  of  training  the  farmer.  Now  you  and  I  and  every  one  of  you 
that  are  before  me  this  afternoon  have  gone  over  the  State  and  tried 
to  induce  these  farmers  to  produce  more  and  more,  and  that  is  the 
fundamental  thing  to  do.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  in  my  mind, 
that  is  the  first  thing  to  do,  to  get  the  farmer  to  produce  more.  I  am 
decidedly  in  favor  of  it  and  there  are  a  great  many  reasons  why  I 
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should  be.  Among  the  first  one  is  because  for  his  own  benefit  he 
must  do  it.  But  there  is  a  greater  reason  than  that  even,  and  that  is 
the  mainteuance  of  the  industrial  system  that  you  and  I  have  helped 
to  produce  in  this  country,  the  greatest  industrial  system  that  was 
ever  produced  in  any  uation.  There  is  no  nation  today  that  has  an 
industrial  system  such  as  the  United  States  of  America  baa 

Another  thing,  England  could  never  have  become  what  she  is  today 
had  it  not  been  for  the  United  States  producing  the  stuff  that  was 
necessary  to  feed  her  people,  in  order  that  she  might  create  her 
industrial  system.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  United  States  of  America, 
Germany  would  never  have  started  out  in  the  creation  of  an  indus- 
trial system,  and  why  not?  Because  she  could  not  feed  her  people. 
The  United  States  is  feeding  them ;  Canada  is  feeding  them.  Austra- 
lia is  feeding  the  industrial  hands  that  are  working  the  system  of 
England  and  Germany,  and  were  it  not  for  those  countries,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Germany  and  England  to  maintain  themselves. 

Another  thing;  we  have  not  only  done  that,  but  we  have  fed  the 
people  that  created  our  own  system  and  we  have  fed  them  with  the 
cheapest  kind  of  food.  There  is  no  other  nation  that  can  boast  of 
an  industrial  system  that  has  been  created  as  cheaply  as  that  of 
the  United  States;  there  is  no  such  nation.  Why  not?  Because  we 
had  cheap  land,  we  could  produce  cheaply.  There  are  men  before 
me  here  this  afternoon  who  passed  through  the  time  when  they  sold 
wheat  for  50  cents  a  bushel.    Didn't  you?    Certainly  you  did. 

The  SECRETARY:     And  corn  for  20. 

PROF.  MENGE8:  Yes,  that  was  the  time  when  we  made  our 
industrial  system.  Do  you  know  it?  That  was  the  time  we  built 
the  railroads  across  the  country.  That  was  the  time  when  Mr. 
James  G.  Hill  started  out  to  build  that  railroad  through  the  North- 
west and  he  is  the  greatest  railroad  pioneer  in  this  nation  today. 

A  Member:  But  we  have  no  more  of  money  now  than  we  had  with 
50  cent  wheat. 

PROF.  MENGE8:  I  will  let  you  discuss  that,  I  won't  talk  about 
it.  I  say  we  created  that  system  at  that  time.  Now  then,  things 
have  changed.  Our  industrial  system  is  created ;  our  railroad  system 
is  created.  We'had  enough  to  eat  through  the  process  of  creation, 
but  the  time  has  come  when  it  looks  as  if  we  were  not  going  to  have 
enough  to  eat,  and  who  is  agitated  by  it?  Why,  the  industrial  system 
is  agitated,  the  commercial  system  is  agitated,  the  railroad  system 
is  agitated  about  it,  and  they  want  to  know,  what  shall  we  do,  and 
everybody  wants  to  help  us  along,  to  do  what?  They  are  trying 
to  get  us  to  produce  more,  that's  the  thing  that  they  want  us  to  do, 
want  to  do  what?  To  maintain  conditions  such  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time. 

Now  my  friends,  the  maintenance  of  conditions  such  as  they  are 
at  the  present  time  depends  entirely  upon  that  fanner  and  upon 
nobody  else.  He  is  the  one  on  whom  it  depends.  Why  is  it  that  you 
have  23,000  acres  less  farmiug  land  today  than  you  had  in  1900? 
Simply  because  we  have  put  a  certain  class  of  men  into  a  position 
that  they  can  pay  better  wages  than  you  and  I  can  pay,  that's  why.    I 
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said  because  we  have  put  a  certain  class  of  men  into  a  position  that 
they  can  pay  higher  wages  than  you  and  I  can  pay.  I  need  not 
go  any  farther  than  my  own  county.  I  know  what  has  happened 
there.  The  farms  outside  of  York  and  some  of  the  richest  farming 
land  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  lying  there,  and  some  of  it,  re- 
gardless of  what  some  of  you  think  about  our  farming,  some  of  it, 
is  not  farmed  at  all.  Why  not?  Because  the  men  who  farmed  it 
can  make  two  and  three  and  four  dollars  a  day  working  in  the  factor- 
ies of  York,  whereas,  if  they  would  work  on  the  farm,  they  could 
make  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  or  two  dollars  a  day.  Now 
my  friends,  you  wouldn't  think  well  of  a  fellow  if  he  would  say, 
"All  right,  I'll  take  the  dollar  fifty  or  two  dollars  a  day,  instead  of 
four  dollars  a  day  down  there  in  the  factory  where  I  work  only  ten 
hours,  whereas,  on  yonr  old  farm  I'd  have  to  work  from  daylight  till 
sunset  and  sometimes  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night."  I  am  not 
advocating  those  things,  but  that  is  the  condition  that  is  confronting 
us  today.  We  mast  put  that  fanner  into  a  position  so  that  he 
can  pay  the  same  wages  that  are  paid  by  any  otber  organization  or 
any  other  industry,  and  just  as  soon  as  you  do  that,  just  that  soon 
you  will  get  the  fellows  back  to  the  farm. 

A  Member:     That  will  bring  down  the  prices  of  the  products. 

PROF.MENGES:  Well,  that  is  an  entirely  different  question 
and  I  would  like  to  handle  that  for  a  while,  but  haven't  time  this 
afternoon.  Now  I  see  where  we  are.  I  said  the  Farmers'  Institute 
is  the  training  school  of  these  farmers  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  Farmers'  Institute  lecturers  of  the  future  will  have  to  be 
a  great  deal  bigger  men  than  we  fellows  are  that  are  at  it  now,  in 
order  to  give  the  kind  of  instruction  that  is  needed  to  keep  that  man 
ou  the  farm  and  make  him  a  man  that  will  produce  the  stuff  that 
is  needed,  for  what?  For  the  purpose  of  feeding  our  industrial  sys- 
tem, our  transportation  system,  our  mining  system  and  our  com- 
mercial system,  and  I  don't  like  to  include  that  last — I  say  I  don't 
like  to — I'm  going  to  say  something  mean. 

A  Member:    I  wouldn't  do  it  if  I  couldn't  prove  it. 

PROF.  MENGES:  There  never  was  a  nation  that  was  cursed 
with  a  commercial  system  of  such  unparalleled  cussedness  as  the 
United  States  is.  That's  pretty  strong,  isn't  it?  Maybe  you  don't 
believe  it. 

A  Member:     Have  witnesses  to  prove  it? 

PROF.  MENGES:  Now,  my  friends,  I  don't  like  to  say  a  thing 
like  that,  it  hurts  me  to  say  it  and  maybe  I  should  not  say  it,  but 
it  looks  to  me  as  if  somebody  should  say  it,  and  I  might  just  as  well 
do  it  as  somebody  else,  because  maybe  I  can  do  it  in  a  little  pleasanter 
way. 

Well  now,  don't  you  see  where  we  are?  That  fellow,  that  Farmers' 
Institute  lecturer  in  the  future,  must  be  a  bigger  man  than  he  has 
ever  been  before.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  institution,  my  friends, 
that  can  take  its  place.  There  isn't  another  institution  that  can 
take  the  place  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  for  the  instruction  of  the 


farmer  and  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  him.  The  Institute  goes 
right  to  him.  Now  don't  you  see  what  is  at  stake?  Our  agriculture 
is  at  stake;  our  industrial  system  is  at  stake;  our  mining  system  is  at 
stake;  our  transportation  system  is  at  stake,  and  our  commercial 
system  depends  entirely  upon  that  farmer. 

Now,  my  Farmers'  Institute  friends,  I  have  talked  too  long,  but  I 
wanted  to  get  to  a  point,  don't  you  see,  where  we  are.  You  see  what 
you  need.  Mr.  Martin  and  the  Secretary  here  are  aware  what  is 
needed  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  I  am,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  others  here  who  know  these  things  just  as  well  as  I  do. 
The  likelihood  is  that  you  have  not  expressed  them  in  the  way  that 
I  have.  Now  my  friends,  I  look  at  it  in  this  way,  that  it  is  through 
the  agency  of  the  Farmers'  Institute,  it  is  through  the  agency  of  the 
legislation  that  has  recently  been  enacted  by  the  Legislature,  that 
it  iB  possible  for  the  Agricultural  Department  to  take  that  farmer 
and  put  him  into  a  position  where  he  can  maintain  himself,  where 
he  can  maintain  our  industrial  system,  where  he  can  maintain  our 
commercial  system,  where  he  can  maintain  the  transportation  system 
and  where  he  can  maintain  the  mining  system  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
greatest  that  exists  today  anywhere.  Now  you  see,  here  is  something 
for  us  to  do  and  I  hope  that  hereafter  the  Institute  lecturers  will 
feel  their  responsibility  and  that  they  will  go  out  with  a  message 
that  will  take  that  farmer  and  lift  him  up  to  a  higher  standard  than 
he  has  occupied  heretofore. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  My  friends,  before  we  start  upon  the  pro- 
gram proper,  the  clerk  will  distribute  pencils  and  blanks  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  members  and  others  an  opportunity  to  write 
down  such  questions  as  may  occur  to  them  from  time  to  time  and 
make  notes  of  lessons  that  may  here  be  developed  relative  to  the 
Institute  work  for  the  coming  season.  I  may  say,  iu  addition,  that 
we  have  assembled  and  are  just  entering  upon  the  active  work  of 
our  three  days'  meeting.  It  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to 
listen  to  the  addresses  of  welcome.  We  are  certainly  thankful  for 
the  generous  hospitality  extended  to  us  in  the  opening  sessions  of 
this  meeting.  The  programs  have  been  distributed  and  they  are  here 
for  anyone  who  desires  them.  They  wil!  be  distributed  from  time 
to  time,  and  if  permitted,  the  suggestion  is  possibly  in  place  now  to 
the  County  Chairmen  of  Institutes  and  lecturers  who  are  present, 
there  is  nothing  that  tends  to  the  success  of  any  meeting  to  a  greater 
degree  than  promptness  in  all  we  do,  promptness  in  attendance  4t 
the  time  set  and  regularity  in  that  attendance.  Our  time-  is  brief, 
onr  program  is  a  full  one,  and,  as  we  believe,  replete  with  subject- 
matter  that  will  not  only  interest  the  Convention  proper,  but  we 
feel  confident  that  the  farmers  and  residents  of  this  city  will  be 
interested  in  attending  these  meetings,  to  which  they  are  entirely 
welcome. 


Malta*  byGoOgle 


This  and  subsequent  roll-calls  showed  the  following  members  pres- 
ent : — 

COUNTY  INSTITUTE  MANAGERS 

A.   I.   Weidner Adams  county, 

A.  J.  Purdy Allegheny  county. 

S.  S.  Blyholde: Armstrong  county. 

A.  L.   HcKibben Beaver  county. 

W.  F.  Biddle Bedford  county. 

Howard    G.    McGowso, Berks  connty. 

W.  Frank    Beck BIMr  county. 

B.  F.   Warn  bold Bucks  county. 

W.    H.    Milliron Butter  county. 

Lewis  J.   Bearer, Cambria  county. 

M.  B.  Conard, Carbon  county. 

Edward  Licnhard (  I   ->,-r  connty. 

Harrison   Straw Clearfield  county. 

Joel  A.  Herr,   Clinton  connty. 

A.  P.  Young,   Columbia  county. 

J.  F.  Heavy,   Crawford  county. 

Archie  Billings, — Erie  county. 

John  T.   Smith Fayette  county. 

Frank  (lauds,    Fulton  county. 

J.  W.  Stewart Greene  county. 

G.  0,  Hutchison Huntingdon  connty. 

8.  C.  George,   Indiana  county. 

Peter  B.  Cowan .  Jefferson  county. 

Matthew  Rodgers,   Juniata  county. 

Horace   Seamans, tackawnnna  connty. 

J.  Aldus  Herr laucaster  county. 

Sylvester  Shaffer, Lawrence  county. 

Edward   Shuey,    Lebanon  county. 

J.  F,.  Hitdebrant Luzerne  county. 

W.  C.   Black, Mercer  county. 

M.  H,  Naginey,   '.  V  .■".  In  county. 

F.  S.  Brong Monroe  connty. 

J-  H.  Schultz Montgomery  county. 

J.  Miles  Derr, Montonr  county. 

C.  S.  Meeainger Northampton  county. 

I.  A.   Eschbach Northumberland  connty. 

C.  M.  Bower Perry  county. 

A.  T.  Crittenden, Potter  county. 

John  Shoener .' Schuylkill  county. 

F.   F.   Glass, Snyder  county. 

J.  C.  Weller,  Somerset  county. 

F.  A.  Davies Susquehanna  county. 

J.  Newton  Glover Union  county. 

W.  A.  Crawford, Venango  county. 

0.  A.  Woodaide Warren  county. 

D-  S.  Taylor,  Washington  county. 

W.  F.  Holtser Westmoreland  connty. 

George  A.  Benson,    ...  Wyoming  county. 

G.F.  Barnes,  York  county. 
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INSTITUTE  LECTURERS 

H.  M.    \i-l   —■■: New  Park,  Pa. 

M.   S.  Bond,   Niirthumberland,  Pa. 

J.  T.  Campbell Hartstown,  Pa. 

Fred  W    Card Sylvania,  Pa. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Conard,     Westgrove,  Pa. 

H.   P.   Davia Suite  College,  Pa. 

E.  B.  Doreett Mansfield,  Pa. 

W.   M.   C.    Drake,    Volant,  Pa. 

P.  H.  Faaett Meaboppeu,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jean  Kane  Foolke West  Cheater,  Pa. 

Sheldon  W,   Funk, Bojertown,  Pa. 

G.  C.  Given State  College,  Pa. 

H.   M.   Goodernam Patton,   Pa. 

Joel  A.  Herr .        .  MUlhall,  Pa. 

E.  K.  Htbebman State  College,  Pa. 

J.   B.   Jobnaton New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

R.  P.  K eater Grampian,  Pa. 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Klein,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prof.   Franklin   Meogm ...York,  Pa. 

W.  M.  Patton,  Mosgrore,  Pa. 

E.  L.  Phillipa ,.. New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Chas.  A.  Row Yardley,  Pa. 

Robert  S.  Seeda Birmingham,  Pa. 

A.  W.  Stephens Hoboken,  Pa. 

Prof.  F    R.  Stevens,    Genera,  N.  T. 

W.   H.   Stout .     -Pinegrove,  Pa. 

Leon  Otice  Van   Noy, Troy,   Pa. 

D.  H.  Watts Kerrmoor,  Pa. 

W.  Theo.   Wittman,    ...  Allen  town,  Pa. 

R.  J.  Weld,  Sugargrove,  Pa. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  first  topic,  according  to  the  program,  is 
one  of  much  interest  to  everyone.  The  topic  is,  '-The  Function  of 
the  Experiment  Farms."  We  have  with  us  today  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Thome,  Director  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  of  Wooster,  Ohio. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Dr.  Thorne. 

Dr.  Thome's  address  is  as  follows : 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT  FARMS 

B*  DR..  CHAS.  B.  THORNE,   Director  0/  fk«  OMo  Etptrlmeitl  Statu*.    Wooster.   Okla. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  indeed  in  the  discussion  this 
afternoon.  The  questions  that  have  been  brought  before  you  are  cer- 
tainly of  very  great  importance.  They  are  questions  that  we  are  real- 
izing over  in  Ohio  in  a  very  forceful  way.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  Pennsylvania  conditions.  I  am  acquainted  with  Ohio  conditions 
and  our  statistics  show  that  fifty  years  ago  we  were  producing  within 
a  couple  of  bushels  to  the  acre  as  much  wheat  and  the  same  amount 
of  corn,  or  probably  a  little  more  than  we  are  producing  now.    We 
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have  beeti  contented  to  stand  for  sixty  years  at  a  nuiloim  rate  of 
production,  which  amounts  to  an  average  income  per  acre  of  some- 
thing like  ten  dollars  at  present  prices;  for  the  land  under  cultiva- 
tion. Meanwhile,  the  rate  of  wages  has  gone  up,  until  the  situation 
now  is  that  more  than  half  of  our  Ohio  farmers  are  earning  less  on 
their  farms  than  they  are  paying  the  men  who  help  them  by  t!.e 
month.  We  have  made  a  census  of  a  township  just  over  across  the 
river  in  Ohio,  wherein  the  income  was  carefully  ascertained  for  the 
major  portion  of  the  farmers  of  that  township.  We  find  that  60 
per  cent,  of  the  farmers  of  that  township  are  actually  earning  less 
for  their  work  than  they  are  paying  the  men  who  help  them  by  the 
mouth.  A  few  are  earning  more  than  this,  a  few  are  earning  from 
a  dollar  to  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  more,  and  a  few  are  earning 
very  comfortable  wages,  very  comfortable  livings  from  their  work. 
To  cultivate  land  which  will  only  produce  12  or  14  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre  and  30  to  35  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  means  a  scale 
of  living  too  low  for  people  who  have  the  opportunity  to  look  around 
them  that  our  young  people  have  in  Ohio.  The  consequence  is  that 
these  young  people  have  left  the  farm  and  are  going  to  the  city. 
They  have  not  always  done  better  by  going  to  the  city,  I  trust,  aud 
yet  the  stream  has  constantly  tended  away  from  the  farm  and  into 
the  city,  and  largely  because  of  the  meager  return  which  our  Ohio 
farms,  under  the  old  system  of  Ohio  farming,  have  been  yielding. 

We  are  up  against  the  alternative  of  two  propositions ;  our  farms 
must  yield  more  to  the  acre  or  our  farmers  will  go  back  to  the  con- 
ditiou  of  the  peasant  farmers  of  Europe.  There  is  no  choice  between 
these  two  positions — one  or  the  other  thing  must  happen — and  it  is 
because  those  whose  vision  has  been  above  the  ordinary  level  have 
been  able  to  see  this,  that  such  institutions  as  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tions have  been  established,  for  these  conditions  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  Ohio  alone.  You  all  know  of  the  fact  that  in  many  sections 
of  the  Eastern  United  States  farms  have  been  sold  for  many  years 
past  at  less  than  the  cost  of  the  improvements  on  them.  Such  con- 
ditions prevail  in  many  parts  of  Ohio  yet  and  prevail  to  a  larger  de- 
gree in  some  portions  of  New  York  and  New  England,  and  I  say 
it  is  because  those  whose  vision  has  been  above  that  ordinary  level 
have  been  able  to  realize  this,  that  such  institutions  have  been  es- 
tablished. 

These  experiment  stations  have  now  demonstrated  beyond  all  ques- 
tion that  it  is  possible,  by  the  application  of  scientific  methods  to 
agriculture,  to  enormously  increase  the  production  of  the  land ;  but 
what  is  the  reception  with  which  this  demonstration  meets?  Some 
of  you  have  seen  in  an  eastern  agricultural  journal  recently  the  com- 
plaint of  farmers,  that  the  experiment  stations  and  the  institute 
speakers  and  the  teachers  in  the  colleges  of  agriculture  are  trying 
to  teach  the  farmers  how  to  produce  more  to  the  acre  when  they 
already  produce  too  much,  because,  whenever  you  get  a  good  crop, 
it  sells  for  less  than  a  poor  one.  We  know  that  is  true  and  we  know, 
also,  those  of  us  who  look  abroad,  know  that  unless  we  do  learn 
to  make  the  acre  produce  more  than  it  has  done  hitherto,  the  time 
is  coming  when  our  children  or  grandchildren  will  go  hungry.  There 
is  no  alternative  between  those  two  propositions.  The  acre  must  pro- 
duce more  than  it  is  doing  or  the  future  generations  will  go  hungry 
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in  our  country  as  they  have  gone  hungry  and  died  by  the  millions  of 
starvation  in  Asiastic  countries;  but  the  reception  agricultural  sta- 
tions and  lecturers  and  experiment  stations  are  getting  from  many 
of  the  farmers  is  that  the  workers  who  are  trying  to  show  how  this 
should  he  done,  are  parasites  on  the  body  politic,  (you  will  see  that 
within  the  last  year  or  two),  loafers— and  we  realize  and  have  realized 
for  years  that  in  many  cases  our  work  is  met  in  just  that  way. 

It  is  not  altogether  a  problem  of  showing  how  the  thing  is  to  be 
done;  the  problem  is  to  get  down  to  the  farmer  himself  and  overcome 
his  inertia  and  show  him  the  better  way.  We  are  cultivating  parallel 
strips  of  land  side  by  side  over  on  the  Experiment  Farm  at  Wooster, 
a  farm  that  had  been  rented  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  it 
came  into  our  possession  and  had  been  at  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
tenant  farmer  for  that  period-  On  one  type  of  land,  duplicated  five 
or  ten  times  over,  we  have  been  able  to  produce  as  an  average,  with 
the  best  cultivation  we  knew  how,  a  thorough  drainage  to  begin  with 
and  the  best  tillage  we  knew  how  to  give,  we  have  been  able  to  produce 
an  average  of  a  little  over  ten  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  for  ten 
years  past,  the  land  being  farmed  in  rotation  with  the  best  tillage  we 
knew  how  to  give.  Right  alongside,  separated  by  strips  only  two 
feet  wide  and  just  duplicated  again  in  the  same  way,  we  have  pro- 
duced over  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  with  the  same  tillage, 
the  same  seed  and  the  same  rotation,  the  same  cultivation  in  every 
way,  except  that  on  the  one  hand  we  have  left  the  land  under  the 
management  which  had  prevailed  before,  and  on  the  other  hand  we 
have  applied  the  suggestions  which  modern  science  has  given  us  in 
the  feeding  of  the  crops.  In  other  words,  our  Ohio  farmers  are  con- 
tented to  travel  over  two  or  three  acres  of  land,  to  seed  two  or  three 
acres  of  land,  to  cultivate  two  or  three  acres  of  land,  to  get  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre,  and  they  are  doing  that  notwithstanding  the  in- 
formation that  has  been  put  before  them  for  at  least  ten  years  past, 
that  a  better  method  was  possible. 

We  have  about  272,000  farmers  in  Ohio,  something  over  60,000  of 
those  farmers  have  asked  for  our  Bulletins,  the  publications  of  the 
Experiment  Station.  The  attitude  of  the  other  200,000  farmers  is 
fairly  represented  by  the  words  of  the  young  man  in  the  streets  of 
Wooster  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  the  College  of  Agriculture,  which 
has  no  connection  with  the  Experiment  Station,  when  the  College  of 
Agriculture  had  come  to  Wooster  with  one  of  its  movable  schools  of 
agriculture,  the  schools  being  held  a  week  at  a  place  in  different 
sections  of  the  State.  Someone  asked  the  young  man  if  he  was  going 
to  attend  that  school  of  agriculture.  He  replied,  "No,  I  know  more 
about  farming  in  a  week  than  them  sapheads  up  at  the  Experiment 
Station  does  in  a  year."  We  have  to  meet  this  attitude  of  the  far- 
mers of  our  country,  our  friends  and  neighbors  all  around  us,  before 
we  can  accomplish  the  work  that  is  before  us. 

How  are  we  to  meet  his  attitude?  That  is  the  question  we  have 
to  answer,  you  and  we,  you  Institute  workers  and  thelnstitute  workers 
in  Ohio.  We  have  been  holding  Farmers'  Institutes  in  Ohio  for  thirty 
years;  there  nowhere  circulates  a  better  grade  of  agricultural  press 
than  in  Ohio;  there  is  nowhere  a  better  college  of  agriculture  than 
in  Ohio,  but  with  all  this  work,  that  is  the  attitude  we  have  to  meet, 
and  it  is  sometimes  an  attitude  that  is  almost  discouraging  to  those 
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engaged  in  the  work.  And  before  we  can  successfully  reach  these 
people,  we  must  reach  those  whose  heads  are  above  the  level,  and 
forruuately,  we  have  them  everywhere  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Ohio 
both.  Here  and  there  we  have  one  whose  vision  is  wider,  who  can 
see  farther  than  the  majority,  and  to  reach  these  is  the  problem  that 
is  set  before  us,  to  reach  such  as  these  the  Legislatures  of  both  States 
have  established  experiment  stations  under  the  patronage  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  object  of  these  experiment  stations  being  to 
work  up  and  reduce  to  farming  practice  the  principles  by  which  the 
yield  of  the  land  might  be  increased  and  might  be  economically  in- 
creased. We  desire  to  increase  the  yield,  if  the  expense  of  the  in- 
crease does  not  outweigh  the  value  of  the  increase,  but  that  point 
must  be  kept  before  us  all  the  time. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  experiment  station  was  established  in  Ohio. 
It  was  not  long  before  we  began  to  realize  that  an  experiment  station 
located  on  a  single  type  of  soil  could  not  answer  satisfactorily  ques- 
tions for  other  and  different  types.  We  began  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  to  reach  out  to  establish  auxiliary  stations,  test  farms, 
we  called  them,  not  equipped  with  scientific  laboratories  and  all  that 
paraphernalia,  but  simply  farms  on  which  the  problems  of  differences 
of  soil  constitution  could  be  intelligently  studied.  This  work  has 
gone  on,  until  the  Ohio  station  now  has  some  eight  of  such  outlying 
farms.  To  illustrate  the  difference  in  the  results  which  we  obtain 
on  these  farms  from  the  treatment  of  soil, — the  main  station  at 
Wooster  has  produced  an  average  net  profit  of  f  14  per  acre  for  each 
five  year  rotation  on  crops  grown  in  rotation  and  treated  with  fer- 
tilizing combinations.  The  same  treatment  on  soil  treated  in  the 
same  way,  both  as  to  drftiuage  and  rotation  and  tillage,  on  a  farm 
forty  miles  away,  on  a  different  kind  of  soil,  has  given  ns  a_net 
average  profit  of  G4  cents.  Now,  you  can  see  that  if  we  had  based — 
if  our  knowledge  had  been  limited  to  the  one  farm  on  which  we  were 
located,  what  a  different  teaching  we  would  have  been  giving  to  the 
people  of  the  State  than  we  must  give  with  the  knowledge  that  soils 
may  be  radically  different  in  their  condition.  This  led  to  the  exten- 
sion of  these  farms.  As  fast  as  possible  they  are  being  extended  to 
include  the  principal  soil  types  of  the  State.  We  do  not  expect, 
of  course,  to  include  every  soil,  but  the  principal  soil  types  of  the 
State  are  being  brought  under  control  in  this  way. 

We  first  undertook  to  do  this  by  the  establishment  of  test  fields, 
by  co-operative  work  with  farmers  on  the  different  soils.  That  seemed 
the  rational  way  to  go  at  it.  It  looked  as  if  it  would  be  a  great  deal 
cheaper  to  get  a  farmer  to  carry  out  under  our  instructions  a  particu- 
lar test  than  to  purchase  a  farm  and  equip  it  and  maintain  it  for 
this  purpose.  The  outcome  was  continually  disappointing.  The  diffi- 
culty was  that  we  did  not  succeed  in  finding  farmers  who  were  will- 
ing to  set  aside  land  for  an  indefinite  period  for  such  purposes. 
Our  work  soon  showed  that  if  this  kind  of  research  is  to  bear  fruit 
of  permanent  value,  it  must  be  continued  for  a  period  of  we  know  not 
how  long  in  one  place  in  order  to  accomplish  results.  To  illustrate 
that  point  more  clearly:  In  1894,  we  harvested  a  crop  of  wheat  on 
the  main  station  farm  at  Wooster,  that  had  been  treated  with  various 
fertilizing  materials.  It  was  the  first  application  of  fertilizers  to 
this  tract.  A  number  of  the  applications  contained  acid  phosphate 
as  a  carrier  of  phosphorus.    In  every  case  where  acid  phosphate  was 


used  that  year,  the  yield  of  wheat,  of  grain,  was  less  than  it  was  on 
the  unfertilized  land  alongside,  and  yet,  as  we  look  back  over  the 
nineteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  experiment  was  begun, 
the  average  increase  of  wheat  over  this  nineteen  years  has  been  nearly 
28  bushels  to  the  acre.  You  see  what  a  terrible  mix  we  would  have 
made  if  we  had  stopped  our  test  with  that  one  experiment  and  based 
our  recommendations  to  the  farmers  on  that  one  point,  and  that  is 
what  is  too  often  done,  we  are  too  apt  to  take  a  single  test  and  jump 
at  conclusions  from  that. 

If  our  work  at  the  Ohio  Station  has  demonstrated  one  thing  more 
than  another,  if  it  has  demonstrated  that  one  thing  is  of  greater  im- 
portance than  any  other,  it  is  that  this  study  of  the  soil  must  be 
continued  through  a  long  period  of  years,  in  order  to  overcome  and 
equalize  the  variations  due  to  seasonal  differences.  Take  the  first 
year's  work  out  at  Wooster,  the  first  five  years'  work  at  Wooster, 
and  compare  it  with  the  second  five  years,  we  find  that  the  increase 
during  the  second  five  year  period  has  been  in  many  cases  double,  and 
some  cases  more  than  double  what  it  was  during  the  first  five  years. 
The  explanation  is  easy.  As  we  look  back  over  the  nineteen  years 
now  and  study  our  results  not  only  there,  but  at  the  six  or  eight 
other  farms  we  have  now  under  test,  we  find  that  invariably  the  ap- 
plication of  fertilizers  on  land  previously  untreated  fails  to  produce 
its  full  effect.  The  crops  immediately  fertilized  never  secure,  never 
obtain,  all  the  fertility  given  in  this  first  application.  From  half  to 
one-third,  taking  the  average  of  all  our  work,  from  half  to  one-third 
of  the  effect  of  an  application  of  fertilizers  is  carried  forward  to 
succeeding  crops,  and  in  the  case  of  manures,  the  difference  is  still 
greater  than  that,  so  that  you  see,  taking  fhis  part  alone,  it  takes  a 
long  period  of  years  to  arrive  at  results  which  will  serve  as  a  safe 
guide  from  which  to  teach  how  to  use  these  materials. 

We  have  not  found  so  great  a  difference  in  effect  on  different  soils 
as  these  first  ones  I  spoke  of,  in  other  cases,  but  we  find  that  no  two 
soils  give  exactly  the  same  returns  from  fertilizer  treatment,  but 
that  each  soil  must  be  studied  by  itself.  Each  crop  has  its  own  pe- 
culiarities, as  1  said  this  morning,  every  plant  has  its  own  likes  and 
dislikes,  its  own  aptitudes,  and  these  must  be  studied,  but  the  im- 
portant variations  are  in  the  soils  rather  than  in  the  plants,  and  we 
must  study  the  soils;  we  cannot  move  them  into  our  laboratories 
and  analyze  them  there  and  tell  what  they  need;  that  has  been  ex- 
ploded long  ago,  and  yet  every  week  I  have  to  answer  letters,  asking 
us  to  analyze  soils.  We  have  in  Ohio,  in  Wooster,  the  soils  that  we 
are  working  on,  in  the  upper  7  inches  of  soil,  18  and  20  tons  of  potash 
per  acre,  and  yet  on  some  of  these  soils  so  small  an  application  as 
20  pounds  of  potash  carried  in  40  tons  of  muriate  has  added  four  to 
five  dollars  an  acre  to  the  increase  of  crops.  Soils  that  already  had 
18  to  20  tons  to  the  acre,  an  addition  of  so  little  as  20  pounds  to  the 
acre  has  made  that  difference  in  the  increase  of  yield  of  crops.  The 
meaning  simply  is  that  the  potash  in  our  soils  is  locked  up  in  such 
insoluble  combinations  that  it  yielded  up  too  slowly  for  proper  pro- 
duction, and  even  where  there  is  already  such  a  great  store  of  potash, 
it  pays  to  add  a  little  available  potash  to  the  crops  we  grow. 

The  remark  was  made  a  little  while  ago — I  am  going  back  a  mo- 
ment— about  the  amount  of  land  that  lies  idle  here  in  Washington 
county.    We  in  Ohio  would  be  better  off  today,  absolutely  better  off, 
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if  one-third  of  our  land  were  lying  absolutely  idle  and  turned  back 
to  nature,  and  the  energy  we  use  in  traveling  over  that  land,  trying 
to  raise  crops  on  land  too  wet  or  too  poor  for  cultivation — t  say  if 
that  were  turned  back  to  nature  and  the  energy  wasted  on  that  land 
was  expended  in  the  improvement  of  other  land — that  is  an  important 
point. 

PROP.  MENGES:    Is  that  done? 

DR.  THOKNE:  It  is  not  done.  That  is  the  answer  to  those  who 
say  we  are  trying  to  teach  them  to  grow  more  crops  when  they  are 
already  growing  too  much.  If  we  could  teach  them  to  do  better 
farming  on  fewer  acres  the  outcome  would  be  immensely  better  for  our 
people. 

I  thought  to  give  you  a  little  idea  of  some  of  the  points  that  are 
being  worked  out  by  this  system  of  research  farms.  I  was  saying 
that  we  started  out  years  ago  with  the  idea  of  employing  farmers  to 
carry  on  this  work  for  us.  Farmers  were  not  willing  to  set  aside 
permanently  land  for  this  purpose.  They  were  not  willing  to  give 
up  the  land  for  a  long  enough  period  for  results  of  value  to  be  worked 
out  of  it.  They  were  not  willing  to  give  it  the  care  necessary;  they 
were  not  willing  to  give  the  accurate  weighing  and  measurement  of 
ciops  that  was  necessary  to  accurate  results.  An  illustration  of  what 
we  encountered  will  be  plain:  We  were  testing  varieties  of  wheat. 
We  wanted  to  examine  the  behavior  of  these  varieties  on  a  very  differ- 
ent soil  from  that  at  the  main  station.  That  soil  is  a  yellow,  sandy 
clay.  We  wanted  to  see  whether  there  was  any  difference  in  varieties 
on  black  land,  on  the  low,  black  prairie  land  we  have  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  and  we  sent  samples  of  these  wheats  to  one  of  the 
best  farmers  in  that  region,  a  young  man,  a  college  graduate,  a  man 
of  very  much  more  than  average  intelligence,  a  wealthy  farmer,  who 
had  a  large  farm  and  who  enthusiastically  began  the  experiment.  He 
carried  it  through  nicely  the  first  season.  We  induced  him  to  repeat 
it  the  second  season.  He  sowed  the  wheat,  he  raised  it  all  right,  he 
harvested  it  all  right,  but  when  thrashing  time  came,  his  hands  were 
short  and  the  weather  was  threatening  and  he  rushed  the  whole  thing 
through  the  thrashing  machine  together,  so  that  when  we  got  through 
we  knew  nothing. 

Such  experiences  soon  cured  us  of  this  method  of  trying  to  work. 
We  found  that  the  only  way  in  which  we,  with  our  Ohio  conditions— 
they  are  different  there  from  what  they  are  in  Illinois  and  different,  no 
doubt,  from  what  they  are  in  Pennsylvania,  but  with  our  Ohio  con- 
ditions, the  only  way  in  which  we  could  be  sure  of  carrying  an  ex- 
periment to  its  completion  and  of  getting  from  it  results  that  would 
have  any  value  when  completed,  was  to  have  absolute  control  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  the  land  upon  which  the  experiment  was  made,  of 
the  labor  employed  in  making  that  experiment,  and  the  only  way  to 
do  this  was  to  lease  or  purchase  farms,  to  equip  these  farms  with 
men  and  tools  and  implements,  to  have  men  on  these  farms  who  had 
no  other  responsibility  than  the  execution  of  this  work,  whose  wages 
depended  on  the  faithfulness  with  which  they  carried  out  the  orders 
given  them,  who  had  no  interest  whatever  in  the  crop,  who  could 
afford  to  stand  aside  and  let  it  be  entirely  destroyed,  if  necessai 
rather  than  miss  the  experiment. 
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We  had  some  bitter  experiences  on  our  farm,  where  we  had  things 
under,  or  as  we  thought,  under  control.  We  had  a  splendid  crop  of 
clover  hay  growing.  It  had  been  under  fertilizers  for  several  years 
and  the  results  were  very  striking.  We  had  also  at  the  same  time  a 
ten  acre  field  of  magnificent  clover  hay,  such  as  I  described  this  morn- 
ing. There  were  ten  acres  in  one  field  and  three  in  the  other.  Onr 
farmer,  who  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  men  we  have  in  Ohio,  could 
not  help  but  be  tempted  by  the  ten  acres  of  magnificent  clover  to  cut 
that  and  harvest  it  first.  He  did  so,  then  set  in  a  period  of  rain.  For 
three  weeks  it  rained  and  when  he  got  the  three  acres  cut  on  the 
fertilized  land,  it  had  fallen  down  and  taken  second  growth,  while 
tbat  on  the  unfertilized  land  continued  to  grow.  He  got  less  hay 
in  every  case  off  of  the  fertilized  land  than  he  did  off  of  the  unfer- 
tilized land,  and  yet  there  was  no  question  at  all  before  the  hay  went 
down  that  there  was  fifty  per  cent,  more  hay  on  the  fertilized  land 
than  on  the  other.  We  lost  our  experiment  completely.  I  told  him 
I  would  rather  he  had  simply  burned  the  ten  acres  of  hay  that  had 
no  experiment  in  it  than  had  lost  the  experiment.  The  experiment 
is  the  one  thing  that  is  of  value,  the  crop  is  of  no  value  whatever, 
and  in  order  to  carry  out  a  scientific  piece  of  work  in  that  way,  we 
have  to  be  absolutely  free  from  any  financial  interest  in  the  matter. 
We  must  look  only  to  the  experiment,  not  to  the  value  of  the  crop  or 
the  labor  put  on  it,  nothing  else  but  working  out  the  experiment,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  do  that  is  to  have  absolute  control  of 
land  and  crop,  men  and  teams. 

A  Member:    Are  those  two  farms  self-sustaining? 

DR.  THORNE:  They  cost  us  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  more 
than  they  bring  in.  If  they  were  self-sustaining,  they  could  not  do 
the  work  we  have  for  them  to  do ;  the  work  of  weighing  and  measuring 
and  account  keeping  must  inevitably  cost  more.  We  mnst  employ 
men  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  ordinary  day  laborer  and  we  must 
divorce  that  man  absolutely  from  the  work  itself,  from  any  interest 
in  the  work  itself;  we  cannot  crowd  him;  we  cannot  push  him;  we 
must  have  faithful  work,  and  that  means  that  he  mustn't  work  from 
daylight  till  dark,  he  must  not  work  to  the  point  of  physical  exhaus- 
tion if  he  is  to  carry  on  the  experimental  work  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  results  we  are  after. 

I  should  say  that  in  the  organization  of  these  farms  we  first  leased 
a  whole  farm.  We  had  leased  the  farm  I  first  spoke  of,  where  we 
ouly  got  64  cents  as  against  f  14,  at  the  Station,  on  a  ten-year  lease, 
with  the  option  of  purchase.  The  tobacco  growers  in  southwestern 
Ohio  were  determined  that  we  should  take  up  the  tobacco  problem 
and  in  order  to  accomplish  that  we  went  into  that  region,  and  the 
Tobacco  Growers'  Association  purchased  a  farm,  paid  cash  for  it  and 
leased  it  for  ten  years  with  the  option  of  taking  it  over  in  that  time 
on  payment  of  the  purchase  price  and  paying  6  per  cent,  annually  for 
the  lease.  Since  then  a  law  has  been  passed  in  our  State,  authorizing 
counties  in  the  State  to  purchase  farms  for  experiment  purposes  and 
to  place  these  farms  under  the  management  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. We  have,  in  the  norhwestern  part  of  the  State,  a  great  interest 
in  the  sugar  beet  industry,  and  we  have  a  number  of  factories  there 
and  farmers  are  greatly  interested  in  that  industry.     We  cannot 
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grow  either  tobacco  or  sugar  beets  on  the  main  farm  at  Wooster.  The 
soil  is  not  adapted  to  either  of  those  crops.  We  cannot  grow  them 
in  a  satisfactory  way  and  one  of  the  counties  in  the  sugar  beet  region 
was  the  first  to  take  up  this  County  Experiment  Farm  Law  and  we 
have  established  a  farm  in  that  region  where  we  are  making  the  sugar 
beet  the  feature  of  our  work.    We  wanted  to  study  the  country. 

In  southeastern  Ohio,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  farming  land  there 
that  might  be  bought  for  a  few  dollars  up  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  or 
forty  dollars  an  acre,  and  the  best  farms  were  not  held  at  more  than 
sixty  dollars  an  acre.  We  were  interested'  in  studying  the  condition 
of  those  hill  counties.  We  believed  it  was  possible  to  do  things  which 
would  alter  the  condition  of  agriculture  and  purchased  a  farm  of  300 
acres  there.  We  are  now  using  it  for  three  purposes,  largely  for  the 
study  of  sheep  husbandry,  and  while  the  country  is  well  adapted  to 
pasture  and  not  well  adapted  to  agriculture  or  tillage;  also  the  study 
of  orchard  conditions  and  forestry.  Sheep  husbandry  involves  the  cul- 
ture and  development  of  pasture.  We  are  making  that  farm  a  center 
of  that  kind  of  study. 

To  show  what  may  be  done  by  work  of  this  character,  we  have  a 
territory  down  in  Washington  county,  our  State,  that  was  seventy- 
five  years  ago  one  of  the  great  apple  growing  regions  of  Ohio  and  had 
been  up  to  that  time.  It  had  been  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
State.  Marietta,  you  know,  is  one  of  the  earliest  towns  settled  in  the 
State  and  apple  growing  was  soon  started  there  through  the  scatter- 
ing of  seeds  by  that  historical  character  you  have  heard  of,  Johnny 
Appleseed.  His  work  began  in  there  and  extended  throughout  the 
State,  but  that  county  grew  apples  and  shipped  them  down  the  river 
before  the  Civil  War  in  vast  quatities.  Their  orchards  for  twenty 
years  have  been  producing  nothing  and  they  began  to  cut  them  down. 
A  few  years  ago  our  horticulturist  went  there  and  found  an  orchard 
that  had  been  condemned  to  the  axe.  He  got  the  owner  to  let  him 
have  an  acre  for  that  one  season.  The  outcome  was  that  the  owner 
sold  four  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  apples  from  that  acre,  while  the 
trees  around  it,  thirty  or  forty  acres,  continued  their  former  habits 
of  producing  nothing.  Instead  of  cutting  down  the  orchard,  he  went 
to  work  to  take  care  of  it  and  plant  more  trees  and  that  county  has 
sold  a  great  many  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  apples  from  that  one 
experiment,  and  yet  Mr.  Greene,  our  horticulturist,  had  been  telling, 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  what  might  be  done  in  the  orchard,  but  it 
had  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  Now  they  are  taking  hold  and  carrying  on 
the  work. 

The  same  thing  holds  in  soil  fertility  work  even  more  strongly  than 
in  such  things  as  orchards.  An  apple  orchard  full  of  apples  when 
the  orchards  all  around  are  barren  is  a  very  striking  object  lesson. 
It  is  easier  to  develop  such  an  object  lesson  because  we  can  do  that 
in  two  or  three  years'  time.  Such  a  question  as  that  we  can  solve 
on  leased  or  rented  land  or  in  co-operation. 

As  an  illustration  right  there  of  that  question  of  continued  co-opera- 
tion :  The  farmer  in  whose  orchard  this  object  lesson  was  given  is 
not  willing  for  it  to  be  continued.  Not  only  because  he  does  not  want 
to  lose  the  income  of  those  trees  around  him,  but  he  wants  the  whole 
orchard  treated  and  that  does  not  leave  us  any  measuring  stick  to 
show  what  may  be  done  by  treatment  in  that  particular  orchard,  so 
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we  have  to  give  that  lesson  up  and  start  an  orchard  ourselves  if  we  are* 
going  to  make  a  permanent  study  of  this  question  of  orchard  treat- 
ment. The  shorter  table  here  is  intended  to  show  the  difference  in 
results  that  we  get  on  different  soil  formations.  I  will  not  take 
time  to  go  over  it.  You  will  see  that  phosphorus  on  every  soil  has 
produced  a  profitable  increase.  We  have  not  failed  anywhere  in 
Ohio  to  produce  a  profitable  increase  by  the  application  of  phosphorus 
on  any  soil  that  has  been  for  twenty-five  years  or  more  in  cultivation. 

The  meaning  of  that,  after  all,  is  simple;  phosphorus  is  one  of  the 
main  constituents  of  bone.  Without  phosphorus  there  is  no  life, 
animal  or  vegetable.  It  is  found  in  the  minutest  organism,  from  the 
bacteria  up  to  ourselves;  there  is  no  life  without  phosphorus. 

Now  in  our  system  of  agriculture  over  in  Ohio  we  have  been  raising 
grain  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  We  dug  a  couple  of  canals  across 
the  State  before  the  days  of  the  railroad,  in  order  that  our  grain 
might  be  carried  to  the  Ohio  River  and  then  down  the  river,  to  feed 
the  negroes  in  the  South,  the  slaves,  more  quickly.  Our  farmers  for 
twenty-five  miles  of  those  canals  on  eitier  side  hauled  their  wheat 
to  the  canals.  Those  were  the  first  cash  crops  we  had.  Then  the  rail- 
roads came,  elevators  were  established  at  every  railroad  station  over 
the  State,  taking  the  corn  and  oats  and  carrying  them  out  of  the 
State.  With  the  development  of  these  -means  of  transportation,  the 
livestock  industry  grew  less,  more  of  our  grain  was  shipped  out  of 
the  State  as  grain,  and  I  may  say  that  but  for  the  raising  of  livestock, 
we  would  not  sustain  such  losses  of  phosphorus,  for,  as  I  say,  phos- 
phorus is  one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  bone,  and  when  we  feed  the 
grain  to  the  livestock  and  drive  it  across  the  mountains  to  sell  in 
Philadelphia,  as  my  father  did  in  the  early  days,  or  drive  it  down  to 
Cincinnati  in  the  form  of  hogs,  to  go  from  there  to  feed  the  slaves 
in  the  South,  as  we  did  before  the  War — I  remember  hog  drivers  stop- 
ping at  my  father's  place  before  the  railroads  came,  but  with  the 
coming  of  the  railroads  Ohio  became  a  great  livestock  growing  State, 
and  with  every  trainload  that  went  out,  went  a  load  of  phosphorus. 
Milk  is  the  characteristic  food  of  the  young  animal  and  must  contain 
phosphorus,  and  with  the  growth  of  our  cities,  the  production  of 
milk  has  increased  enormously,  so  there  is  an  enormous  stream  of  this 
element  fiowiug  out  of  the  State,  and  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
study  from  these  soils  scattered  over  the  State,  we  have  not  yet 
found  a  foot  of  land  iu  Ohio  that  has  been  twenty-five  years  or  more 
under  cultivation,  that  does  not  respond  to  the  application  of  phos- 
phorus; it  is  naturally  the  first  thing  to  apply. 

Over  in  Kentucky  they  have  a  substratum  of  rock  under  their 
Experiment  Station  in  that  famous  blue  grass  region,  which  you  have 
heard  so  much  about,  and  unquestionably  the  notoriety  of  that 
region,  its  great  value  as  a  producing  country,  is  largely  owing  to 
the  fact  of  this  phosphatic  stratum  underlying  it.  That  region  pos- 
sibly reaches  up  into  southern  Ohio.  We  are  finding  evidence  of 
more  phosphorus  in  our  southwestern  Ohio  soils  than  anywhere  else, 
but  phosphorus  is  not  the  only  thing  our  plants  consume;  they  must 
have  potassium  as  well,  and  when  we  add  potassium  to  our  soils, 
we  get  a  still  further  increase.  When,  however,  we  use  potassium 
alone,  though  reiuforcing  it  with  phosphorus,  or  when  we  use  po- 
tassium and  nitrogen  together,  the  yield  drops  off,  and  the  net  value, 
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as  shown  in  the  bottom  of  the  table,  turns  to  a  minus  quantity.  In 
other  words,  when  you  use  the  two  elements  alone,  without  the  rein- 
forcement of  phosphorus,  then  your  result  is  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain. 

Understand  that  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  cost  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  and  potassium  and  the  ordinary  commercial  fertilizers, 
or  such  carriers  as  acid  phosphate,  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of 
potash.  When  we  use  the  three  combined,  you  will  notice,  the  net 
gain  at  Wooster  is  greater  than  for  any  single  partial  application, 
whereas,  in  the  other  cases,  you  will  notice  the  net  gain  has  been 
larger  when  the  nitrogen  was  left  out.  I  want  you  to  notice  partic- 
ularly this,  that  the  total  grain  from  these  three  elements  has  been  in 
every  case  larger  than  from  any  other  application  of  fertilizers,  but 
when  we  come  to  apply  nitrogen  and  nitrate  of  soda  and  potash — 
muriate  of  potash — the  net  gain  is  smaller  in  every  case  except  one 
at  Wooster;  that  means  that  nitrogen  and  nitrate  of  soda  cost  us 
too  much  to  be  used  with  economy  as  the  only  source  of  nitrogen  for 
our  crops,  and  potassium  in  muriate  of  potash  costs  us  too  much  to 
be  used  as  the  only  source  of  potash  in  our  crops,  but  in  barnyard 
manure  we  have  a  source  of  nitrogen  and  potash  which  is  to  be  used 
in  such  a  way  as  to  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  these  elements  ,and  in 
other  experiments  shown  over  here  we  have  been  doing  that. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  larger  chart  (chart  shown)  and  take  up 
some  of  the  points  there  drawn  from  our  Wooster  experiments,  which 
have  been  longer  continued  than  any  except  these,  and  strands  of 
which  represent  a  larger  number  of  the  soils  of  the  State.  The  Strong- 
ville  experiment  seems  to  represent  but  a  little  area,  while  the 
Wooster  experiment  represents  a  larger  area.  You  will  see  in 
the  upper  line  the  yield  obtained  in  18  years,  as  given  on  this  table, 
and  the  annual  value  of  the  crop  as  shown  in  this  column  here, 
that  is,  in  this  years'  rotation  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  clover 
and  timothy  sown  together.  The  annual  value  of  the  crop 
has  amounted  to  $10.65  per  acre  for  the  18  years  of  the  test.  When 
we  have  added  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  the  equivalent  of  65  lbs.  per 
acre  for  each  of  the  live  years  the  annual  value  of  the  crop  has 
amounted  to  914.05  per  acre.  The  cost  of  the  application  has  been  48 
cents  annually  per  acre,  leaving  us  $2.92  per  acre  as  a  clear  profit 
fiom  the  application.  When  we  have  added  potash  to  that,  the  total 
value  has  reached  $15.65,  raising  the  net  gain  to  13.35.  When  we 
have  added  both  potash  and  nitrogen,  the  total  value  has  risen  to 
(15.80  per  acre  and  the  net  gain  to  $3.50.  When  we  have  used  less 
nitrate  of  soda  and  more  phosphorus,  the  net  gain  has  risen  to  $4.20. 
On  two  plots  in  this  series,  we  are  using  yard  manure,  at  the  rate  of 
i  tons  each,  on  corn  and  wheat,  and  8  tons  each  on  corn  and  wheat 
in  the  other,  this  being  ordinary  open  yard  manure  after  being  leached 
in  the  barnyard.  If  we  value  manure  at  50  cents  a  ton,  the  manure 
has  given  us  a  net  gain  of  $4.20  per  acre  from  the  4  ton  application ; 
and  from  the  8- ton  application,  a  net  gain  of  $6.43  per  acre. 

I  give  you  those  figures  in  order  to  suggest  the  point  that  the  value 
which  you  put  upon  the  manure  is  an  important  factor  in  considering 
whether  or  not  it  is  profitable  to  use  it.  If  you  get  beyond  $2.00  a 
ton  in  the  valuation  of  the  manure,  you  can  fertilize  with  chemicals 
as  cheaply  or  more  cheaply  than  you  can  with  manure,  but  if  you 
count  manure  at  simply  the  cost  of  hauling  it  from  the  barnyard  to 
the  field,  there  is  no  chemical  combination  that  can  compete  with 
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manure  in  its  value;  bat  I  have  said  that  the  animals  which  produce 
this  manure  have  taken  out  of  the  food  thej  consume  the  phosphorus 
needed  to  build  up  their  skeletons,  and  the  result  is  that  this  manure 
is  necessarily  deficient  in  phosphorus. 

In  1897,  we  began  experiments  at  the  Ohio  Station,  to  study  this 
point  in  the  treatment  of  manure  with  phosphorus  in  the  stables.  The 
outcome  of  these  experiments  is  given  in  the  middle  of  this  chart. 
You  will  see  that  the  land  without  manure  fertilizer,  in  three 
years'  rotation  of  coin,  wheat  and  clover,  has  produced  an  annual 
increase  in  total  value  of  $12.35.  Compare  this  with  the  f  10.65  above ; 
in  other  words,  when  clover  has  come  in  one  year  in  three,  instead 
of  one  year  in  live,  the  net  yeild  has  been  worth  more  than  when  the 
clover  came  oftener;  we  got  $12.35  as  the  average  annual  value  of  the 
crop  in  this  three-year  rotation,  where  clover  was  grown  every  third 
year,  as  against  $10.65  from  a  five-year  rotation  in  which  we  had 
clover  and  timothy  both,  and  oats  besides,  but  when  this  land  has  been 
treated  with  8  tons  of  manure  applied  to  corn,  the  value  of  the  crop 
has  nsen  to  $17.67,  as  a  14-year  average,  for  open  yard  manure,  given 
manure  at  50  cents  a  ton,  it  gives  us  a  net  gain  of  $4.00  per  acre  in 
the  next  column  to  the  last,  while  with  the  value  of  manure  at  $2.00, 
you  see  the  net  gain  has  been  nothing.  I  hope  I  am  making  this 
clear. 

I  am  going  over  it  rather  hastily  and  a  little  roughly,  but  I  want 
to  make  that  clear,  that  open  yard  manure  applied  at  the  rate  of  8 
tons  per  acre  on  corn  in  this  three-year  rotation  of  corn,  wheat  and 
clover,  has  given  us  no  clear  profit  if  we  value  the  manure  at  $2.00 
per  ton  and  if  we  make  no  allowance  to  the  manure  for  the  effect  that 
must  follow  on  subsequent  crops,  taking  the  immediate  effect  o,f  the 
manure.  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  that  the  profit  from  manure 
depends  upon  the  value  you  put  on  it.  This  is  important,  because 
over  in  our  State  many  farmers  are  buying  manure  from  town  and 
hauling  it  out  some  distance  from  town,  buying  stock  yard  manure 
and  having  that  shipped  and  unloading  it  and  hauling  it  out  to  their 
farms.  If  the  total  cost  of  the  manure  exceeds  this  amount  of  $2.00 
per  ton,  judging  from  these  experiments  at  the  Wooster  Station, 
which  have  been  going  on  now  for  fourteen  years,  and  which  give  a 
larger  effect  from  manure  than  most  other  experiments  I  have  been 
able  to  find,  I  say  if  the  manure  laid  down  on  your  field  is  costing 
you  more  than  $2.00  a  ton,  then  begin  to  think  of  using  either  a  bet- 
ter grade  of  manure  or  substitute  fertilizers  for  the  manure;  but 
in  these  same  experiments,  we  are  using  8  tons  of  stall  manure  and 
fresh  manure  that  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  it  has 
been  bringing  us  a  net  gain  of  $6.00  per  acre,  if  valued  at  50  cents 
a  ton;  or  $2.00  per  acre,  if  valued  at  $2.00  a  ton;  whereas  the  open 
yard  manure  fails  to  return  any  net  gain  at  $2.00  a  ton. 

A  Member:  Do  you  count  fresh  manure  the  same  as  manure  kept 
under  a  shed? 

DR.  THOBNE:  Yes,  if  it  has  not  been  allowed  to  heat  or  leach 
from  the  weather.  Part  of  this  manure  has  been  phospbated  in  the 
stable,  our  rule  being  to  scatter  the  phosphate,  common  acid  phos- 
phate, over  the  manure,  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  per  1000  lbs.,  the  applica- 
tion being  made  daily  or  two  or  three  times  a  week.    There  may  be 


better  quantities  to  use,  but  this  is  the  arbitrary  amount  we  have 
used,  1  lb.  of  common  acid  phosphate  per  1000  lbs.  animal  per  day. 
That  has  been  our  rule.  We  think  a  little  more  would  be  better.  We 
are  using  acid  treated  manures  and  the  raw  flux,  and  both  are  giving 
us  equivalent  effects  wben  used  in  this  way  in  the  stable,  the  same 
quantities. 

A  Member:     For  what  purpose  do  you  use  that? 

DR.  THORNE:  The  object  is  twofold;  it  is,  first,  to  reinforce  the 
manure  with  phosphorus;  for  that  purpose,  either  the  raw  rock  or 
acid  phosphate  would  seem  to  be  equally  useful.  It  is,  second,  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  ammonia ;  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  acid  phosphate 
is  the  effective  agent.  We  apply  it  for  the  conservation  of  ammonia 
and  the  reinfoieemnt  of  phosphoric  acid  with  phosphorus.  The  acidu- 
lated phosphoric  acid  will  retain  the  ammonia  better  than  the  raw 
rock.  We  are  using  common  gypsum  in  these  experiments  and  it 
improves  the  manure  enough  to  pay  well  for  its  cost,  but  it  contains 
no  phosphorus.  We  find  that  we  get  enough  larger  increase  from 
using  the  phosphatic  materials  to  make  it  unprofitable  to  use  the 
gypsum  even  as  a  gift. 

A  Member:    Does  that  improve  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere? 

DR.  THORNE :  We  think  so.  I  use  it  in  my  horse  stable  for  that 
purpose.  Another  effect  that  the  acid  phosphate  has  that  neither  tie 
floats  nor  the  gypsum  would  have,  or  at  least  the  floats  would  not 
have  it,  is  that  it  reduces  the  fly  nuisance.  We  are  not  yet  able  to 
say  that  we  can  control  the  fly  nuisance  by  this  treatment,  but  we 
are  confident  that  it  materially  reduces  the  breeding  of  flies.  We  are 
confident  that  if  we  used  more  of  it  we  could  completely  control  the 
fly  nuisance.  A  daily  use  of  acid  phosphate  in  the  stables  at  a  rate 
larger  thau  I  am  speaking  of  would  unquestionably  reduce  the  fly 
nuisance. 

A  Member:  Do  I  understand  you  correctly  that  you  stated  that 
twenty-five  cents'  worth  of  phosphoric  acid  to  a  ton  of  manure  in- 
creased the  value  of  the  manure  $9.68. 

DR  THORNE :  Well,  right  here  are  the  figures.  You  saw  the  stall 
manure  phosphated  has  made  a  total  increase  to  the  value  of  $25.G5, 
8  tons  of  it,  while  the  stall  manure  without  the  phosphorus  has  made 
an  increase  of  $19.70;  there  is  a  difference  of  $5.00  for  8  tons  of 
manure.  Now,  taking  out  the  cost  of  treatment  in  both  cases,  the  net 
gain  is  $6.02  for  the  stall  manure  without  the  phosphate  and  $10.17 
for  the  stall  manure  with  the  phosphate;  there  is  $4.00  for  8  tonB 
of  manure. 

A  Member :    How  is  that,  Doctor? 

DR.  THORNE:  My  own  figures  are  a  little  confusing  on  that 
point  right  here.  This  is  the  net  annual  gain  from  8  tons  of  manure 
distributed  over  three  crops;  the  total  feain  from  the  8  tons  of  manure 
would  be  three  times  as  much  as  the  difference  between  these  figures; 
it  would  be  $12.00  from  the  8  tons  of  manure,  which  would  he  prac- 
tically $1.50  a  ton. 


A  Member:     la  there  any  danger  in  using  that  acid? 

DB  THORNE:  None  whatever;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  animals. 

The  SECRET AEY :  Let  me  suggest  that  those  who  ask  questions 
speak  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  reporter, 

DR.  THORNE:  The  question  was  whether  there  would  be  any 
danger  to  the  animals,  especially  the  animals'  feet,  from  using  acid 
phosphate.  We  have  discovered  no  danger.  We  think  the  use  of 
acid  phosphate,  especially  in  a  horse  stable,  will  be  an  advantage  to 
the  animals'  eyes.  I  have  seen  horses'  eyes  injured  where  the  am- 
monia was  not  allowed  to  escape  and  acid  phosphate  will  reduce 
that  injury. 

PROF.  MENGES :  You  say  that  unacidulated  rock  has  the  same 
effect? 

DR.  THORNE :  No,  it  would  not  have  the  same  effect  in  arrest- 
ing ammonia. 

The  SECRETARY:  The  person  who  asks  a  question  should 
speak  out.  Just  forget  for  the  time  being  that  you  are  talking  to 
Dr.  Thome  and  suppose  that  you  are  talking  to  somebody  with  his 
back  toward  you.  After  this  meeting  is  over,  we  want  this  literature 
to  go  all  over  the  State,  and  in  order  that  everything  shall  be  in 
proper  condition,  so  that  the  reader  can  understand  it,  we  want  the 
question  as  well  as  the  answer. 

DR.  THORNE:  The  question  is  whether  raw  rock  would  have 
the  same  effect  in  horse  stables  as  the  acid  phosphate.  Now  that 
question  we  have  put  to  a  comparative  test.  The  experiment  de- 
scribed here  has  been  made  on  cattle  manure,  which  does  not  fer- 
meut  so  rapidly  as  horse  manure,  and  we  interpret  our  experiment 
as  meaning  this,  probably,  that  for  slow  fermentation  manures, 
where  the  main  object  is  the  reinforcement  of  the  manures  with 
phosphorus,  that  the  raw  rock  will  produce  practically  the  same 
net  effect  as  the  acid  phosphate.  It  does  not  produce  as  large  a 
total  effect,  but  it  does  not  cost  as  much  per  ton;  hut  the  same 
amount  of  money  expended  in  raw  rock  as  in  acid  phosphate  will 
produce  practically  the  same  amount  of  net  gain  as  in  add  phos- 
phate; not  in  the  case  of  cold  manures,  but  in  the  case  of  stables 
which  must  be  cleaned  daily  or  in  the  case  of  horse  stables;  our 
reasoning  is  as  the  general  outcome  of  our  experiments,  that  the 
acid  phosphate  is  the  logical  material  to  use,  because  of  its  greater 
effect  in  the  arresting  of  escaping  ammonia.  It  will  make  the  stable 
sweeter  than  the  floats  will.  It  will  do  more  to  prevent  the  breed- 
ing of  flies;  it  will  catch  more  ammonia  and  hold  it;  it  will  reduce 
the  fermentation  and  the  heat  to  a  greater  extent  than  would  the 
floats,  so  that  our  recommendation  practically  is  to  use  the  raw 
rock.  The  floats  under  steers  or  sheep  that  are  being  fed  continu- 
ously, where  the  manure  is  trampled  under  foot  and  allowed  to  lie 
some  weeks  before  it  goes  to  the  field,  there  the  float  has  a  long  time 
in  which  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  manure  and  the  results  we  are 
getting  are  very  satisfactory,  but  for  manure  that  must  be  handled 


daily  oar  advice  is  to  use  the  acid  phosphate  rather  than  the  floats, 
believing  that  the  outcome  will  be  more  satisfactory  from  the  acid 
phosphate  than  the  floats. 

A  Member:    How  often  do  you  use  it  a  week  in  a  horse  stable? 

DR.  THORNE:  It  is  apt  to  he  used  daily  in  a  horse  stable.  We 
do  not,  all  of  us,  carry  that  out,  but  it  ought  to  be  used  daily  in  a 
horse  stable. 

A  Member:  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  value  of  using  it  in 
the  horse  and  cow  stable? 

DR.  THORNE:  We  have  not  investigated,  but  I  assume  it  would 
be  even  greater  in  the  horse  stable  than  in  the  cow  stable,  especially 
as  to  flies  and  the  saving  of  ammonia. 

A  Member:  If  I  understand  you  right,  an  investment  of  25  cents 
brings  a  man  J1.50? 

DR.  THORNE:    That  is  correct. 

MR  HULL :  If  the  horse  manure  from  horse  stables  is  put  into 
the  gutter  in  the  real-  of  the  dairy  herd,  won't  the  cow  manure  arrest 
the  escape  of  the  ammonia; 

DR.  THORNE:  To  some  extent  it  will,  but  if  allowed  to  lie 
for  any  length  of  time,  fermentation  will  set  in  and  the  ammonia 
will  escape;  therefore,  we  would  even  then  recommend  acid  phos- 
phate to  arrest  the  escape  of 'ammonia;  the  immediate  escape  of 
ammonia  will  be  retarded,  but  eventually  there  will  be  an  even 
greater  loss  than  if  the  two  were  not  mixed. 

MR.  HULL:  When  the  horse  manure  is  put  out  of  the  stable, 
the  decomposition  would  be  delayed? 

DR.  THORNE:  Yes,  but  cow  manure  will  set  up  fermentation 
after  a  while.  It  is  simply  slower  in  its  fermentation  than  horse 
manure,  and  the  incorporation  of  this  material  with  that  mixture 
will  still  further  delay  the  fermentation  more  than  if  the  phosphate 
is  left  out,  but  don't  forget,  after  all,  that  the  effect  of  this  addition 
of  phosphate  is  not  merely  to  arrest  fermentation,  it  is  not  merely 
to  reduce  the  fly  nuisance,  but  it  is  also,  and  that  was  the  first 
object  had  in  view,  it  is  also  to  reinforce  the  manure  iu  this  element 
of  phosphorus  in  which  it  is  defective,  and  that  is  largely  why  we 
get  the  results  we  have. 

Now  the  floats,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  floats  doesn't  arrest  any 
ammonia,  or  but  very  little,  but  it  does  reinforce  the  manure  with 
phosphorus,  and  in  our  experiments,  the  floats  is  giving  us  in  the 
field  nearly  the  same  effect  we  get  from  acid  phosphate.  If  you  fig- 
ure experiments  one  way,  it  seems  that  the  float  is  the  more  prof- 
itable to  use  on  cold  manure  than  acid  phosphate,  but  there  are 
three  objects  to  be  held  in  mind  all  the  time,  reinforcing  the  manure 
with  phosphorus,  the  arrest  of  ammonia  and  the  abating  of  the  fly 
nuisance.  Those  three  objects  are  all  to  be  considered  in  this  treat- 
ment 


MR.  WELD:  Here's  one  question;  Why  does  it  abate  the  fly 
nuisance? 

DR.  THORNE :  Because  the  flies  will  not  breed  in  manure  where 
sulphuric  acid  is  used. 

MR.  WELD:     It  destroys  their  eggs? 

DR.  THORNE:      Yes,  sir. 

A  Member:  Suppose  the  manure  is  used  every  day  from  the 
stable;  will  it  be  as  effective  Ihen? 

DR.  THORNE :  It  would  be  as  effective  in  reinforcing  it  with 
phosphorus,  it  would  be  as  effective  in  arresting  ammonia,  even 
more  so ;  and  as  the  fly  nuisance,  tbere  would  be  the  same  thing  to 
say.  We  think  the  acid  phosphate  would  have  just  as  large  an  ef- 
fect in  that  case  as  where  the  manure  is  trampled  under  foot  Now 
your  suggestion  again  is  where  manure  is  handled  every  day,  whether 
horse  or  cow  manure,  where  it  is  handled  every  day  and  dusted  with 
phosphate  at  the  time  of  handling,  in  order  to  reinforce  it  with 
phosphorus,  in  order  to  retard  the  escape  of  ammonia  and  in  order 
to  reduce  the  fly  nuisance,  but  if  allowed  to  lie  under  foot  and  be 
trampled  for  a  period  of  time,  then  the  float  will  perhaps  be  the 
best  material  to  use.  You  can  only  purchase  the  floats  to  advan- 
tage in  carloads,  whereas  you  can  get  acid  phosphate  in  any  quantity 
you  please,  and  the  floats  now  are  not  on  the  market  in  smaller 
quantities  than  carloads,  except  at  a  prohibitive  price.  If  you  have 
to  pay  a  high  price,  by  all  means  buy  acid  phosphate. 

Now  the  question  whether  all  this  work  is  of  any  avail  depends 
upon  whether  the  common  farmer  can  apply  it  to  his  operations.  As 
we  have  taken  the  farmers  through  our  experiment  fields,  we  have 
heaid  them  saying:  "Yes,  you  can  do  this  because  you  have  the 
State  behind  you,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  do  it  on  our  farms."  They 
have  said  this  with  regard  to  all  our  work,  and  especially  this  work 
in  the  reinforcement  of  manure.  The  question  came  to  us,  and  as  I 
said  this  morning,  we  had  on  the  Station  farm  a  tract  of  forty  acres 
that  had  been  under  a  four-year  rotation  of  corn,  wheat,  oats  and 
clover  for  ten  years  past.  This  was  in  1904.  In  this  four-year  ro- 
tation, the  manure  being  applied  from  the  barnyard,  where  it  had 
lain  exposed  to  the  weather,  at  the  rate  of  8  or  10  tons  to  the  acre, 
Bpread  broadcast  over  the  wheat  before  seeding,  after  ploughing  in 
the  oat  stubble  for  wheat,  our  yield  for  ten  years  had  been  an  average 
of  48  bushels  of  corn,  50  bushels  of  oats,  20  bushels  of  wheat  and 
about  a  ton  and  three-quarters  of  clover  hay. 

We  decided  to  test  for  our  own  Station  whether  these  tests  we  had 
been  studying — we  had  nearly  a  thousand  of  them — we  had  more 
than  fifteen  hundred — now  these  plots — I  started  to  answer  a  dif- 
ferent question — are  distributed  over  different  soil  types.  We  wanted 
to  see  whether  the  results  we  were  getting  on  these  small  plots  run- 
ning from  l-20th  up  to  l-10th  of  an  acre  each,  were  applicable  to 
ordinary  field  conditions,  so  in  1904  we  changed  our  system  in 
this  forty  acre  field  and  instead  of  letting  the  manure  lie  in  the 
barnyard  from  spring  until  August,  we  put  it  directly  on  the  land, 
after  taking  off  the  second  crop  of  clover,  on  that  clover  field  that 
was  to  be  ploughed  for  corn  nest  Spring,  and  instead  of  putting  it 
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through  the  barnyard  we  took  it  from  the  manure  shed  or  stable 
direct  and  spread  it  over  this  field  after  having  treated  it  with  this 
phosphate  material,  treated  it  with  floats  in  the  stable  or  in  the 
manure  shed  and  then  taken  to  the  field  and  spread  during  the  fall 
and  early  winter  broadcast  over  the  land  with  a  manure  spreader. 
Of  course,  at  the  same  rate  we  had  been  previously  using  8  or  10  tons 
at  a  ploughing  under  with  corn ;  we  had  learned  thaf  we  must  lime 
that  land  before  we  could  grow  clover  successfully;  therefore,  after 
ploughing  under  the  manure  we  applied  lime  at  the  rate  of  a  ton 
of  burnt  lime  or  two  tons  of  brown  limestone  to  the  acre,  and  we  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  any  practical  difference  between  the  two 
when  applied  in  those  proportions,  because  when  you  burn  a  ton  of 
limestone  you  burn  out  half  its  weight,  so  you  have  the  same  amount 
of  calcium  in  it  as  in  the  original  stone.  The  corn  was  followed  by 
the  oats  in  regular  system,  the  oats  receiving  no  treatment.  On  the 
wheat  we  used  a  high  grade  complete  commercial  fertilizer,  using 
400  lbs.  per  acre  of  416,  4-4  fertilizer. 

The  result  has  been  that  since  this  change  was  made  our  corn 
has  averaged  73  bushels  to  the  acre,  instead  of  48 ;  our  oats  has  risen 
from  50  to  00  bushels,  our  wheat  from  20  to  33  bushels,  our  clover 
from  1  3-4  tons  to  over  3  tons  per  acre,  and  we  would  have  had  an 
average  of  considerably  more  if  we  had  not,  a  time  or  two,  bought 
common  medium  red  and  got  Mammoth.  The  Mammoth  gave  us 
only  one  cutting  and  that  no  heavier  than  from  the  medium  red,  so 
it  cut  down  our  yeild  considerably.  Last  Fall,  from  10  acres  of 
medium  clover  we  harvested  from  the  two  cuttings  4  3-4  tons  per 
acre  on  land  that  ten  years  ago  was  refusing  to  grow  clover  at  all. 
The  result  has  been  an  increase  of  about  25  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
.  acre;  my  figures  would  make  it  26,  the  manure  being  the  same  as 
it  was  before;  the  phosphating  of  the  manure  cost  us  |1.60  an  acre; 
the  lime  was  figured  at  $6.00  the  first  time  and  half  that  since. 
The  complete  fertilizer  we  used  cost  $6.40  more,  making  f  14,  an 
acre.  That  we  have  paid  out  to  get  back  25  bushels  of  corn,  10  bushels 
of  oats,  13  bushels  of  wheat  and  1  14  tons  of  hay. 

Have  we  come  out  or  not?  Is  it  a  rich  man's  proposition  or  a 
poor  man's  proposition  to  treat  land  in  this  way?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. I  say  if  there  is  any  man  under  heaven  who  can  afford  to 
neglect  the  use  of  manures  and  fertilizers,  it  is  the  rich  man.  The 
poor  man  is  the  last  man  under  God's  heaven  who  can  afford  to 
neglect  these  propositions. 

The  SECRETARY:  Doctor,  I  thought  you  were  going  to  give 
us  in  your  figures  the  difference  between  manure  spread  as  it  comes 
from  the  stable  after  harvest  on  the  ground  that  you  are  going  to 
turn  down  for  corn,  and  that  taken  up  in  the  spring. 

DR.  THORNE:  No,  I  cannot  give  that  in  exact  figures.  We 
have  observed  this,  that  the  manure  we  first  put  on  is  the  manure 
that  gives  you  the  largest  crop  and  our  farmers  who  are  following 
the  same  practice  corroborate  us  in  that,  but  cannot  give  us  any  ex- 
act figures. 

A  Member:  That  which  you  manure  in  July  is  better  for  corn 
the  next  year? 


DR.  THORNE:  Decidedly.  We  depend  on  eye  evidence  alone, 
but  the  eye  evidence  has  been  strong  enough  to  mate  us  safe  in  this 
assertion. 

A  Member:  When  you  put  the  manure  on,  do  you  then  cut  the 
second  crop. 

DR.  THORNE:  We  usually  wait  until  after  we  have  cut  the 
second  crop.  If  there  isn't  going  to  be  any  second  crop,  we  would 
put  it  on  after  the  first  mowing,  but  usually  we  wait  and  take  a  sec- 
ond cutting. 

A  Member:  That  second  crop,  do  you  use  it  for  hay  or  clover 
seed? 

DR.  THORNE:  We  have  thus  far  used  it  for  hay.  There  have 
been  reasons  for  not  using  it  for  seed.  In  some  cases  we  have  not 
had  the  seed. 

A  Member:    Does  it  make  good  hay? 

DR.  THORNE:  Some  of  the  best  hay  I  have  ever  fed  to  my 
horses  was  second  crop  clover  that  I  cut  last  fall. 

A  Member:     Does  it  make  them  slobber? 

DR.  THORNE :  Not  a  bit.  They  would  leave  their  oats  for  this 
clover.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  ousack  in  the  first  crop  and  a 
little  in  the  second.  It  all  depends,  in  our  judgment,  on  the  way 
it  is  handled. 

A  Member:    Tell  us  how  to  handle  it,  because  in  Pennsylvania  - 
we  have  trouble  with  that. 

DR.  THORNE:  You  will  have  to  govern  the  weather  before 
we  can  tell  you  absolutely  how  to  handle  it;  there  is  the  point,  it 
is  a  matter  of  weather  and  not  of  particular  handling  with  us. 

The  SECRETARY:     Or  shop  covers. 

DR.  THORNE :  Yes,  these  shop  covers  are  invaluable  if  you  are 
growing  alfalfa  and  very  valuable  for  clover  hay.  I  thank  jou  for 
your   attention. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  This  closes  the  program ;  are  there  any  an- 
nouncements? 

(Director  Martin  called  attention  to  the  Evening  Session  and  read 
the  program  for  same). 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  This  is  an  important  session,  one  in 
which  both  persons  living  in  the  city  and  the  country  are  unques- 
tionably interested.  We  shall  hope  and  expect  a  full  audience  for 
this  Evening  Session  at  half  past  seven. 

The  SECRETARY:  Before  we  adjourn,  with  Mr.  Martin's  con- 
sent, I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion.  I  notice  that  some  of  the 
members,  when  they  are  asked  questions,  will  move  from  one  place 
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to  another,  and  I  see  that  the  reporter  has  some  trouble  in  following 
after  you,  in  order  to  put  himself  in  a  position  where  he  can  hear 
all  that  is  going  on.  Now,  if  it  be  agreeable,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  the  speakers  will  stay  rigbt  in  Their  places,  then  the 
reporter  can  get  near  and  put  himself  in  a  position  so  that  he  can  hear 
the  questions  and  the  answers.  I  think  it  will  make  our  report 
more  complete.    Excuse  me  for  interrupting. 

MB.  MARTIN:  That's  a  good  suggestion.  Usually,  at  a  meeting 
of  this  kind  and  character,  where  there  is  a  call  for  a  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  as  has  been  our  custom,  we  will  appoint  three  gentle- 
men who  will  compose  this  Committee:  Prof.  Menges,  of  York; 
Mr.  Schultz,  of  Montgomery,  and  Dr.  Conard,  of  Chester,  who  will 
compose  this  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Before  adjourning,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
when  you  have  the  time,  we  wish  you  to  visit  as  much  of  this  little 
city  as  you  can,  especially  our  temple  of  justice,  and  in  that  Court 
House,  on  the  third  floor,  you  will  find  a  collection  of  the  Washing- 
on  County  Historical  Society.  About  the  only  time  you  can  get 
in  there,  I  presume,  would  be  in  the  morning  before  the  convening 
of  the  sessions  here,  or  at  the  noon  hour.  I  think  there  is  a  lady 
in  attendance  there  all  the  time  to  show  you  around.  I  don't  know 
when  this  is  closed,  but  I  wish  you  all  to  take  a  view  of  that.  It  is 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  Court  House.  We  now  stand  adjourned 
until  7:30  this  evening. 


Tuesday  Evening,  May  20,  1913,  7.30.  P.  M. 

WOMEN'S  SESSION 

Mrs.  Martha  E.  Martin,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  remember  that 
the  Ladies'  Session  came  in  the  forepart  of  the  week's  meetings,  and 
I  think  it  is  nothing  but  right  that  Mr.  Martin  put  us  forward  and 
had  our  session  come  earlier.  I  never  attended  any  of  the  sessions 
in  the  General  Assembly  when  they  were  voting  on  any  of  the  ques- 
tions of  Woman  Suffrage,  and  am  not  quite  in  sympathy  with  them, 
but  I  do  feel  there  is  one  thing  that  the  men  can  do  alone  without 
the  ladies,  and  that  is  to  vote.  The  first  subject  on  our  program 
.  this  evening  is  "The  Farm  House,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Monroe,  of  Dry- 
den,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Monroe  spoke  as  follows : 

THE  FARM  HOUSE 

Bj  MRS.  MAHY  T.  MONROE,    Driven,   N.  Y. 

As  I  listened  this  afternoon  to  facts  about  counties  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  learned  that  Lancaster  was  the  best  county  in  the  State, 
that  Washington  was  the  best  county  in  the  State,  that  York  was 
the  best  county  in  the  State,  and  I  presume,  that  if  there  had  been 


more  speakers  from  different  counties,  there  would  have  been  other 
best  counties  in  the  State  and  in  the  world.  I  was  reminded  of  what 
Dean  Cook  once  said— you  know  he  has  been  here  talking  at  Insti- 
tutes, be  is  at  tbe  head  of  one  of  the  Agricultural  schools  in  New 
York  State,  the  one  at  Canton,  and  he  said  he  liked  to  hear  a  man 
stand  up  for  his  own  state  and  stand  up  for  his  own  county  and 
stand  up  for  his  own  family  and  stand  up  for  bis  own  wife,  even  if 
he  bad  to  lie  just  a  little  bit  to  do  it.  And  so  I  was  glad  to  bear  tbe 
remarks  of  the  various  speakers,  and,  as  I  listened  further,  do  you 
know  I  made  up  my  mind  that  those  wonderful  tales  were  true, 
which  is  the  worst  of  it,  and  I  thought  of  what  Mark  Twain  said: 
He  said  that  he  had  an  awful  dream  one  night,  a  terrible  dream,  his 
hair  stood  on  end  and  cold  chills  went  up  and  down  his  back,  and  be 
dreamed  that  his  wife  was  pounding  him  over  the  head  with  a  pillow 
and  he  got  more  frightened,  and  finally  after  one  energetic  whack, 
he  awoke  and  found  it  was  true.  And  so  I  thought  probably  these 
stories  were  all  true — the  worst  of  it  was,  they  were  true. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  tonight  to  a  new  factor  in  tbe 
Farmers'  Institute. work  and  get  you  to  thinking  about  it  in  a  new 
way,  and  I  refer  to  the  farmers'  house,  the  farm  residence.  We  have 
been  giving  a  new  kind  of  attention  for  many  years  to  schoolhouses 
and  we  have  better  buildings.  We  have  been  giving  a  new  kind  of  at- 
tention to  churches  and  we  have  better  churches,  I  suppose,  better 
ventilation,  better  air.  We  have  improved  highways,  even  in  New 
York  State.  We  have  improved  means  of  communication  all  over 
the  country,  but  very  little  has  been  done  to  improve  the  farmer's 
house,  itself.  Too  many  farm  houses  are  poorly  equipped  for  doing 
the  work  (hat  has  to  he  done  in  them.  All  hotels  seek  for  labor-saving 
devices  to  lessen  the  work,  to  save  strength  and  in  this  way  to  save 
money.  Tbe  farmer  himself  buys  improved  machinery  and  performs 
his  work  by  new  methods  in  order  to  save  time  and  save  in  that  way, 
money. 

In  a  little  village  in  New  York  State — I  don't  know  whether  you 
can  see  it  in  Pennsylvania  or  not,  I  have  seen  the  Standard  Oil 
wagons  going  around  drawn  by  two  or  sometimes  four  great  horses 
delivering  oil,  and  I  said  to  myself  and  to  a  friend,  "Why  don't  they 
carry  that  on  the  railroad  or  by  other  communications  between  these 
villages?"  And  do  you  know  I  found  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany could  save  a  few  cents  by  delivering  their  oil  by  teams  rather 
than  on  the  railroad.  Well,  now,  if  it  were  worth  while  for  tbe 
Standard  Oil  Company  to  save,  it  is  worth  while  for  the  farmer  to 
save  money  by  having  new  and  improved  methods  of  doing  the  work 
in  his  own  house.  I  think  in  time  and  strength  the  greatest  leak  is 
found  in  our  homes  and  the  lack  of  these  labor  saving  devices  keeps 
a  woman  trudging  around  a  house  day  in  and  day  out  doing  work 
that  she  might  accomplish  very  quickly  if  she  had  the  proper  ma- 
chinery to  save  her  time  for  life  in  the  open. 

Farming  is  getting  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  business  system.  We 
have  had  up  to  now  business  men  and  farmers — not  the  same  thing 
at  all;  but  farming  now  is  a  business  and  like  any  other  business, 
it  has  a  center.  Now  the  center  of  the  farming  business  is  the  farm 
residence,  and  when  we  strike  at  the  farm  borne,  the  farm  house, 
we  strike  at  the  very  center  of  our  rural  life,  and  it  is  just  as  much 


a  problem  to  reorganize  the  bouse  itself  as  it  is  to  reorganize  the 
farm  itself.  I  think  men  are  as  much  interested  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  operations  of  household  labor  as  are  the  women.  They  ought 
to  be,  because  they  have  to  pay  the  bills,  generally,  and  they  are 
generally  willing  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  house  and  the  beauty 
of  it  as  well  as  its  cares. 

There  was  a  suffragette,  that  made  an  arrangement  with  her  hus- 
band that  she  should  attend  whatever  business  he  had  ouce  a  week 
and  be  should  stay  at  home  and  take  cave  of  he  children  and  mind 
the  house.  Well,  the  first  time  she  went  to  this  meeting,  whatever 
it  was,  he  staid  home  willingly,  but  she  was  very  anxious  and  hur- 
ried home  from  the  meeting  and  John  met  her  at  the  door.  She  said, 
"How  did  it  go?  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  children?  Did 
you  get  them  to  bed  all  right?  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  them?" 
"Oh,  no,"  he  replied,  "that  little  red  headed  boy  did  bother  me  a 
little,  and  finally  I  had  to  shut  him  up  iu  the  bedroom  before  he'd 
go  to  sleep,  but  it's  all  right  now."  "But  John,  we  haven't  got 
any  redheaded  child;  that's  Willie  Smith,  from  next  door." 

It  is  time  for  men  to  commence  to  take  some  little  thought  of  the 
inside  of  their  houses.  The  farm  houses  in  New  York,  aud  I  fancy, 
Pennsylvania,  were  built  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  the  older 
ones  were  adapted  to  a  kind  of  farming  that  is  rapidly  going  out 
of  fashion.  Many  of  our  older  houses  in  New  York  State  are  grad- 
ually tumbling  to  pieces.  Of  course  many  farm  houses  are  all  that 
could  be  expected  or  could  be  desired;  hut  withiu  forty  years  most 
of  the  old  farm  houses  must  be  either  torn  down  and  re-built  or 
remodeled,  and  it  is  very  important  that  when  we  do  remodel  our 
farm  houses,  that  we  do  not  follow  the  old  lines  of  construction.  I 
do  not  mean  that  a  farmer  must  remodel  his  farm  house  until  he 
can  afford  it,  but  my  point  is  that  as  fast  as  the  farm  houses  are  re- 
constructed or  re-built,  certain  new  features  shall  be  incorporated 
in  them.  I  do  not  mean,  either,  that  the  farmer  must  build  ex- 
pensively, a  cheap  house  may  serve  its  purpose  in  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs  just  as  well  as  an  expensive  one,  but  I  do  think  that  when 
you  make  it  over,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  make  it  convenient. 

A  familiar  type  of  house,  I  think,  to  most  of  us,  is  the  long  up- 
right with  a  wing,  the  kitchen  at  one  end  and  the  living  room  at  the 
farther  end,  with  perhaps  a  cellar.  The  kitchen  is  the  only  part  of 
such  a  house  that  is  warm  in  winter,  so  that  the  living  is  nearly  all 
concentrated  in  the  kitchen  or  one  or  two  rooms  adjoining  it,  and  a 
rambling  type  of  house  lacks  the  concentration  necessary  in  the  mid- 
dle-class house  of  the  present  day.  There  are  several  things  that 
make  it  necessary  to  change  the  style  of  the  house.  One  of  these  is 
the  introduction  in  our  farm  houses  of  water  works,  and  another 
is  the  difficulty,  in  New  York  State  at  least,  of  securing  household 
help —  we  cannot  get  any  in  New  York.  Another  is  the  expense  of 
heating;  that  doesn't  apply  here  very  much,  because  you  have  coal 
oil  and  hot  air.  Many  other  changes  are  noticeable.  One  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  carrying  of  the  milk  from  a  house,  so  that  makes  a 
great  change  and  a  new  type  of  house  is  quite  as  essential  as  the 
house  itself.  Of  course  the  type  needs  as  much  remodeling  as  the 
farm  house. 
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There  has  been  a  tendency  in  recent  years  when  city  men  come 
out  and  go  to  farming,  to  build  a  farm  house  of  the  same  style  as 
the  city  house,  a  house  that  is  very  narrow  and  high.  In  the  city 
this  is  a  necessity,  but  it  is  very  awkward  and  unsightly  in  the 
open  country  and  entails  much  unnecessary  running  up  and  down 
stairs. 

Now  you  see  we  might  profitably  change  the  type  of  our  farm 
houses.  Everything  changes.  A  man  who  was  a  farmer  was  asked 
by  one  of  you  Institute  men  why  he  did  not  change  his  method 
of  farming.  He  said,  "My  method  of  farming  is  good  enough  for 
me;  that's  the  way  my  father  and  my  graudfather  farmed."  "Well, 
if  your  father  was  a  Democrat,  would  you  be  a  Democrat?"  "Yes, 
I'd  be  a  Democrat."  "If  your  father  was  a  thief,  what  would  you 
be?"    "I'd  be  a  Republican." 

Now,  by  way  of  getting  this  before  us,  I  will  make  a  few  con- 
crete suggestions,  and  these  suggestions  will  apply  to  common  farm 
houses  rather  than  the  estates  of  country  gentlemen.  A  farm  resi- 
dence should  fit  the  farm.  Country  land  is  cheap — well,  not  on 
Long  Island,  I  will  except  Long  Island.  Household  labor  is  very 
high  priced  and  hard  to  get.  The  house  should  be  broad  and. long 
rather  than  narrow  and  tall.  We  need  a  type  of  farm  architecture 
that  seems  to  grow  out  of  farming  conditions;  that  is,  the  farm 
house  must  look  like  a  farm  house,  not  like  a  city  house.  It  should 
be  very  simple  in  its  construction  and  plans.  This  is  true  of  all 
houses,  but  particularly  of  country  houses.  The  farm  house  should 
be  condensed  as  possible  and  the  house  should  be  ,on  this  account, 
planned  to  save  to  the  very  utmost.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
a  farm  residence  is  a  working  place,  and  the  kitchen  and  dining  room 
and  wood  shed  and  cellar  should  all  be  within  reach  of  one  another, 
and  so  far  as  possible  those  rooms  which  are  daily  used,  together, 
should  be  on  the  same  floor  and  without  any  step  up  or  down  be- 
tween them.  This  saves  very  much  time  and  strength  on  the  part  of 
the  house-wife. 

We  have  not  appreciated  in  the  past  that  women's  steps  mean  a 
loss  of  strength,  and,  therefore  loss  of  money,  and  we  should,  there- 
fore, plan  our  house  so  that  the  women's  steps  will  be  saved  for 
other  activities  than  just  simply  the  drudgery  of  housework.  How 
many  do  you  suppose  a  woman  takes  in  preparing  a  meal  for  a 
good  sized  family,  four  or  five?  that's  a  good  big  family  in  these  days. 
Considering  that  5,280  feet  make  a  mile  and  that  a  woman  prepares 
about  a  thousand  meals  a  year,  wouldn't  you  nearly  circumnavigate 
the  globe?  And  I  think  she'd  have  a  lot  better  time.  There's  a 
whole  lot  of  things  a  woman  can  have  in  an  ordinary  kitchen  that 
she  can  make  herself  or  that  her  husband  or  brother  can  make  for 
her.    They  won't  cost  much  and  will  be  a  pleasure  to  her. 

This  question  of  money  in  the  house  is  a  serious  one.  Do  you 
know  I  think  there's  hardly  a  man  here  that  realizes  how  badly  a 
woman  needs  money,  and  I  don't  think  oue  of  you  know  what  she 
does  with  it.  Do  you  know  there  were  two  men  that  were  bachelors 
and  they  were  great  friends.  One  of  them  got  married  and  the  first 
time  they  met  after  Mike  was  married,  Bill  says:  "Mike,  how  do  you 
like  being  married?"  "Oh,"  says  Mike,  "I  don't  like  it,  I  don't  like 
it  at  all."    "Why  not?"    "Oh,  it's  my  wife;  she  wants  money  in  the 


morning  and  money  at  noon  and  money  at  night;  it's  money,  money, 
money."  ''What  does  she  do  with  all  this  money?"  "I  don't  know," 
says  Mike,  "I  aint  give  her  none  yet." 

Now  the  simplest  thing,  first,  I  think  of,  is  a  high  stool  on  which  a 
woman  can  sit  and  do  a  good  deal  of  household  work,  wash  dishes 
and  peel  potatoes  at  the  kitchen  sink  and  do  a  whole  lot  of  things. 
Another  thing  is  a  hinge  shelf  near  the  kitchen  sink,  one  that  drops 
down  out  of  place  when  not  in  use.  Borne  houses  might  have  a 
dumb  waiter  or,  in  the  pantry,  a  shelf.  If  there  is  a  cellar  under 
the  pantry,  a  shelf  with  the  bottom  taken  out  and  wire  meash  put 
in  for  the  bottom  of  the  shelf  right  over  the  cellar.  That  makes 
a  cold  box.  On  the  same  line,  another  convenience  is  a  window 
cupboard,  if  you  can  spare  a  window,  take  it  for  a  window  cupboard 
on  the  outside  of  your  house.  Put  a  dry  goods  box  on  brackets, 
make  it  the  color  of  your  house  and  have  it  the  size  of  the  lower 
saah.  Put  some  wire  screen  over  it  for  ventilation  and  have  some 
shelves  in  it.  I  could  make  it  myself  with  a  stone  for  a  hammer 
and  any  old  bent  nails.  I  can  do  good  work  with  a  stone  and  bent 
nails,  and  if  you  have  that  window  cupboard,  when  you  have  a  few 
things  left  over  to  be  used  for  the  next  meal,  a  pitcher  of  cream  to 
go  on  the  table  again,  or  a  plate  of  butter  that  has  not  been  mussed, 
tnck  it  in  there.  Draw  a  little  curtain  over  the  lower  sash  to  hide 
it  from  the  inside  of  your  kitchen. 

Many  farmers  buy  supplies  in  large  quantities,  a  barrel  of  sugar, 
a  barrel  of  flour,  and  they  are  very  hard  things  to  move  and  sweep 
under ;  have  a  little  platform  with  castors  on  it,  such  as  they  move 
stoves  on  in  hardware  houses — any  man  can  make  that,  I  am  sure 
and  put  your  barrel  on  that  little  platform  and  it  can  be  moved 
from  point  to  point  A  zinc  covered  table  is  a  splendid  thing  and 
yon  can  cut  down  on  a  piece  of  zinc  with  a  good  sharp  knife  and  it 
won't  dull  it  much,  not  as  much  as  to  cut  on  wood.  A  zinc  covered 
table  can  be  made  by  any  handy  man  and  used  to  advantage  in  most 
of  our  kitchens.  Then  another  thing — a  clock  in  the  kitchen  is  a  great 
convenience.  There  is  one  thing  about  it — I  hope  that  no  matter 
what  time  the  other  clocks  in  the  house  may  be,  you  will  always  set 
you  kitchen  clock  exactly  with  your  husband's  watch.  It  might 
happen  to  be  right,  you  know,  but  anyway,  keep  it  with  his  watch, 
it  will  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble.  Another  thing — a  pair  of  scissors 
in  the  kitchen  to  cut  salads  and  bacon  rind  and  everything,  and  have 
such  a  handy  place  to  put  them  that  anyone  would  rather  put  them 
there  than  anywhere  else.  Another  thing  is  a  tireless  cooker.  For 
fifteen  years  I  have  used  one  that  I  made  myself,  and  it  is  about  as 
convenient  and  saved  as  much  heat  and  steam  and  fuss  about  my 
kitchen  as  any  other  thing  I  could  mention. 

Well,  with  all  those  things  in  mind,  a  house  then  should  be  planned 
so  it  can  be  easily  cleaned.  That  means  an  absence  of  all  filigree 
work  and  jim-cracks  and  spindle  work  and  upholstered  furniture  and 
hangings  and  curtains  of  various  kinds  and  useless  furnishings  and 
eccentric  corners.  Did  you  ever  see  a  den  in  the  house?  How  many 
houses  do  you  know  that  have  what  is  called  a  den?  Haven't  you, 
in  your  own  house,  a  den?  What  is  a  den?  A  den  is  where  the 
broken  chairs,  the  rugs  with  holes,  the  pictures  cracked,  the  table 
packed,  a  tickless  clock,  desk  that  won't  lock,  are  gathered  in  a 
heap  by  Ma  and  put  into  a  room  for  Pa.  That's  about  what  the 
den  is  in  our  house,  too. 


Now  that  we  are  appreciating  the  relations  between  health  and 
dust,  the  germs  that  lurk  in  dust,  we  feel  differently  about  the  con- 
struction and  furnishings  of  our  houses.  We  use  now  a  liquid  to 
dust  with.  You  can  make  your  own,  make  a  preparation  yourself, 
that  will  be  cheap  and  handy  and  I  really  think  works  better  than 
the  bottled  preparation.  The  one  I  use  I  adapted — I  won't  say  I 
stole  it,  but  I  accidentally  got  bold  of  it  from  a  man  who  tuned  my 
piano  and  he  always  left  it  in  such  fine  shape  after  he  tuned  it, 
those  little  finger  marks  all  rubbed  off,  and  I  found  out  what 
it  was,  it  was  equal  parts  of  sweet  oil  and  turpentine  and  alcohol 
and  water,  a  tablespoonful  of  each.  Keep  it  well  shaken  up;  just 
take  a  little  clolh  you  can  hold  in  your  hand,  not  much  larger  than 
your  hand,  and  saturate  it  with  this  preparation  so  it  won't  leave 
streaks  when  you  wipe  off  your  furniture,  and  it  is  splendid. 

Another  thing  is  a  crack  filler.  So  many  houses  might  be  easier 
cared  for  if  the  carpets  were  taken  up  and  taken  out  of  the  houses, 
but  those  ugly  cracks!  There  are  cracks  iu  the  fioors  of  the  old 
farm  house  I  went  into  when  I  was  married,  as  thick  as  my  hand.  I 
used  to  make  a  crack  filler  that  was  very  hard  work;  I  boiled  news- 
papers in  paste, — it  took  a  long  while — with  a  little  alum  in  it. 
but  I  discarded  that.  At  one  time  I  was  in  Waverly,  New  York 
State,  and  after  I  had  told  them  how  to  make  this  complicated  crack 
filler,  a  man  got  up  and  said,  "I  know  how  to  make  a  better  one." 
I  asked  him  to  tell  me  how  and  he  did  it.  lie  said  that  when  he  built 
a  house,  if  there  were  any  cracks  that  needed  filling,  he  took  some 
Binghamptou  plaster,  a  fiber  plaster,  and  wet  it  with  water  and 
spread  it  in  the  cracks,  and  I  said,  "How  long  will  this  last?"  He 
replied,  "Oh,  it  will  last  till  I  get  off  the  job."  But  now  I  have  a 
better  one  than  that  even  and  that  is  the  simplest,  and  do  yon  know 
when  you  get  down  to  one  that  really  works,  it  is  always  one  that  is 
very  simple?  Take  some  flour  paste,  flour  boiled  in.  water,  and 
thicken  it  with  plaster  of  Paris.  Don't  do  very  much  at  a  time,  be- 
cause the  plaster  Paris  hardens.  That  can  be  spread  in  any  broken 
place  on  the  plastering.  You  know  when  you  tear  off  the  old  paper 
how  many  holes  develop  around  where  the  rockers  and  chairs  have 
gouged  out  the  plaster  and  where  the  door  knobs  went  in  the  wall. 
Just  fill  in  those  places  with  these  materials,  and  it  is  just  as  nice 
and  will  save  you  the  expense  of  getting  a  plasterer  there. 

Now  friends,  that  house  could  be  re-modeled  with  an  idea  of  apply- 
ing power  to  some  part  for  the  household  work.  There  are  many 
little  engines  on  the  market  that  generate  power,  There  is  one,  I 
cannot  remember  the  name  of  it,  that  can  be  used  to  pump  the  water, 
to  churn,  to  separate  the  milk,  to  run  the  washing  machine  or  the 
ironing  concern.  It  has  a  generator  that  generates  enough  elec- 
tricity so  that  twenty  lights  will  bnrn  in  the  hose  for  eighteen 
hours.  That  is  a  very  common  thing  now  and  it  is  very  handy.  I 
was  at  a  farm  not  long  ago  where  the  man  was  boasting  of  his 
conveniences  at  the  barn.  He  had  an  engine  going  to  pump  the 
water  for  his  cows  and  horses  and  pigs.  He  was  feeling  very  lofty 
because  he  was  going  to  get  a  bigger  engine  and  do  the  same  thing  for 
his  children.  Do  you  know  that  was  poor  business.  That  man  had  to 
sell  his  little  engine  because  it  was  not  large  enough  to  pump  the 
water  and  do  the  work  for  the  barn.    He  had  to  sell  that  engine  at  a 
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loss.  If  he  bad  borrowed  money  and  paid  interest  on  it  and  brought 
an  engine  of  the  right  size  in  the  first  place,  he  would  be  money 
ahead ;  but  I  am  glad  he  is  going  to  pump  it  up  into  the  bouse,  any- 
way. We  have  been  applying  power  to  the  operations  of  the  farm 
work  at  the  barn  for  a  long  time  ,bnt  not  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
house.  Every  modern  house  ought  to  have  water  running  in  it  and 
out  of  it  and  I  hope  that  within  twenty-five  years  all  of  our  better 
farm  residences  and  may  of  our  tenant  houses  will  have  better  water 
facilities,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  as  long  as  the  farmer  can  secure 
his  water  without  a  water  tax  or  without  being-  subject  to  a  water 
board  as  tbey  have  in  town,  be  ought  to  control  the  situation  very 
much  as  he  wishes.  Of  course  in  some  farm  houses  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  get  a  supply  for  the  house  by  having  your  system  at  the  top 
of  your  bouse,  but  will  you  tell  me  where  the  ad  van  luge  is  in  letting 
tain  water  down  into  a  tank  at  the  bottom  of  the  house  and  then 
pumping  it  up  again  into  a  tank  at  the  top  of  a  house?  Why  not) 
let  it  run  into  a  tank  at  the  top  of  (be  bouse  in  the  first  place  and  then 
distribute  it?    It  will  be  just  as  good  water. 

When  we  have  water  in  a  house,  we  can  put  in  some  system  of  sew- 
erage. There  are  many  tanks  costing  about  live  dollars  that  will 
actually  take  care  of  all  the  waste  of  the  farmer's  house,  allow  bim 
to  have  a  bath  room,  inside  toilet  room  and  water  at  the  kitchen  sink 
at  low  expense,  if  he  can  get  the  water  in  the  house. 

The  ordinary  farm  house  further  should  be  planned  in  such  a  way 
that  the  members  of  the  family  can  do  the  house  work,  not  depend 
on  servants,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  in  many  cases  it  will  be  possible 
to  reduce  the  housekeeping  labor  by  a  quarter,  perhaps  a  third,  if 
the  plan  is  studied  with  that  view  in  mind.  Do  you  know  that  most 
of  the  unexpected  visitors  come  to  the  side  door  or  the  back  door, 
because  the  woman  and  others  are  at  work  in  the  rear  of  the  house? 
There  may  be  no  servant,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  our  secondary  and 
back  doors  should  be  much  more  attractive  than  at  present,  and  that 
will  result  in  a  house  that  is  attractive  all  the  way  around.  I  tbink 
it  will  come  to  mean  that  when  we  can  do  away  with  this  old  out- 
side closet,  disfiguring,  unsightly,  unsanitary  and  many  of  the  old 
buildings  and  sheds  that  have  come  later — it  will  mean  that  the 
back  of  our  house  is  as  highly  developed  as  the  front  or  it  will  face 
all  ways  and  have  no  back  yard.  The  house  ought  to  be  provided 
with  ample  storing  facilities.  Very  often  large  quantities  of  various 
things  are  put  down  for  winter.  Many  times  this  place  might  be 
better  on  the  first  floor.  Ordinary  they  are  kept  in  the  cellar  or  in 
the  garret,  and  this  place  also  should  be  large  enough  to  keep  not 
only  the  fruits  and  vegetables  and  other  supplies  to  be  sold,  but  the 
jellies  and  pickles  and  other  supplies  of  the  house.  In  this  day  of 
woman's  work,  so  many  farmer's  daughters  are  making  jellies  and 
jams  and  pickles  and  one  thing  and  another  to  sell  and  have  a  nice 
tidy  sum  in  the  bank  to  show  after  it,  and  such  a  storeroom  would 
be  very  nice  for  that. 

The  first  floor  and  the  cellar  are  the  center  of  the  family's  activ- 
ities. The  members  of  the  family  spend  much  of  their  time  out  of 
doors,  and  this  means  that  the  first  floor  should  not  be  approached 
by  a  high  flight  of  steps,  and  also  that  the  wash  room  and  other  serv- 
ice rooms  should  be  on  this  floor  and  of  easy  access  and  preferably 


near  the  farm  side  entrance  so  that  the  men  from  the  farm  will  not 
be  obliged  to  run  through  the  house  in  order  to  reach  their  conven- 
iences. When  additions  are  placed  on  the  old  farm  house,  care  should 
be  taken  to  make  them  match  in  appearance  and  style  the  original 
house.  It  is  very  common  to  find  box  corniced  houses  with  queer 
looking  porches  on  thein,  chicken  leg  style  and  with  queer  jim-cracks, 
even  if  the  original  bouse  was  a  dignified  sort  of  a  house.  These,  if 
left  to  the  whim  of  the  ordinary  carpenter,  are  apt  to  look  unsuitable 
and  jimcrack  work  on  the  outside  of  a  house  is  poor  policy,  because 
it  is  the  first  thing  to  go  to  pieces,  and  when  you  come  to  paint  it, 
it  takes  more  paint  and  more  time  to  put  the  paint  on,  and  when  it 
gets  shabby,  it  does  look  very  much  worse. 

I  want  you  to  Ihink  about  this  change  in  the  farm  house.  I  don't 
expect  it  will  come  at  once  or  for  sometime,  but  get  a  new  picture 
of  home  in  your  mind;  a  building  stands  not  a  day,  but  year  in  and 
year  out,  and  its  influence  is  greater  than  any  of  us  is  aware  of.  A 
house  is  built  of  bricks  and  stones,  of  wood  and  beams  and  piers; 
a  home  is  built  of  loving  deeds  that  last  a  thousand  years.  A  house, 
though  but  a  humble  cot,  within  its  walls  may  hold  a  home  of  price- 
less beauty,  rich  in  love's  eternal  gold.  The  men  of  earth  build 
homes  with  pillars,  walls  and  domes;  the  women  of  the  earth,  God 
knows  the  women  build  the  home. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Next  on  the  program  is  Dr.  A.  Holmes,  Dean 
of  the  General  Faculty,  State  College,  Pa.,  who  will  speak  on  "The 
Country  Boy."  It  is  reported  that  he  has  not  arrived.  The  next 
subject  will  be  "Home  Making  a  Science"  by  Dr.  Hannah  McK  Lyons. 

Dr.  Lyons  delivered  the  following  address: 

HOME  MAKING  A  SCIENCE 

Br  DR.  HANNAH  McK.  LYONS.    Cere:    Pennfyltonic  Orange,    Lincoln  UniceriUy.   Pa. 

I  suppose  we  have  no  object  before  us  greater  than  home  making, 
and  when  we  begin  to  put  the  two  together,  home  making  and  science, 
we  wonder  if  they  do  really  fit  together,  and  I  don't  believe  there's 
a  home  maker  in  Pennsylvania — well,  perhaps  there  may  be  some  who 
are  in  the  Grange  and  are  getting  up  to  date,  but  I  wonder  if  there 
are  very  many  home  makers  in  Pennsylvania  who  believe  that  any 
science  belongs  with  their  home  making.  In  the  old  days  you  went  to 
a  temperance  meeting  and  you  heard  a  great  many  things;  but 
today  you  don't  hear  the  same  things,  you  hear  the  scientific  side  of 
the  subject  and  you  stand  aghast  at  the  truths  that  are  told  you. 
Again,  the  mother  sends  her  boy  to  College,  and,  to  the  inquiring 
neighbor  who  asks  after  him,  as  she  throws  her  head  up  a  little  and 
her  shoulders  straighten,  she  says,  "Yes,  Thomas  is  having  the 
Scientific  course  at  College,"  and  then  in  a  few  moments  she  turns 
to  her  kitchen  and  the  droop  comes  again  to  her  shoulders  and  she 
goes  about  her  work  and  says,  "It's  drudgery  for  me;  my  boy  may 
have  science,  but  it's  just  drudgery  at  home."  Never  for  a  moment 
does  she  realize  that  she  has  the  greatest  laboratory  in  the  country 


in  her  own  home,  in  her  own  kitchen.  Recently  I  heard  an  educator 
say,  one  of  our  prominent  ones  in  Pennsylvania,  that  the  greatest 
thing  in  this  country  was  education,  and  then  he  went  on  to  say  that 
the  schools  were  the  most  important  and  so  on. 

Great  as  I  believe  our  schools  are,  and  I  grant  him  all  he  said, 
at  the  same  time,  ahead  of  that  I  would  put  the  home  and  the 
home  makers  of  our  State — yes,  of  our  country.  You  notice  that  I 
have  not  said  the  housekeepers.  I  believe  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  housekeeper  and  the  home  maker,  and  yet  the  home- 
maker  is  always  a  good  housekeeper:  You  have  seen  just  as  I  have 
seen,  and  I  well  remember  in  my  first  days  away  from  home,  when 
I  was  out  in  the  business  world,  as  you  would  say,  and  I  was 
boarding,  how  the  husband  came  into  the  kitchen  and  the  dining 
room,  but  he  had  to  be  careful  how  he  sat  down  in  the  parlor,  and 
the  young  boy  just  coming  into  his  teens — and  how  my  heart  has 
gone  out  again  and  again  to  that  boy  who  became  a  little  wayward, 
yes,  a  little  more  than  a  little — he  didn't  dare  come  in  the  parlor ; 
and  so  I  would  not  have  my  liomemaker  the  kind  of  a  housekeeper 
that  James  Whitcomb  Riley  tells  us  about,  who  believed  that  she 
was  entirely  right  with  her  neatness  and  her  overcarefulness,  and 
yet  her  husband  found  the  old  balky  horse  at  the  stable  and  the 
old  cat  better  company  that  his  wife;  and  so  I  would  not  have  our 
homemaker  that  kind  of  a  housekeeper. 

Today  home  making  is  becoming  complicated,  more  complicated 
than  it  ever  has  been.  In  the  great  business  world  they  have  planned 
their  systems  of  transportation  until  foods  from  all  over  the  world 
are  brought  in  our  markets  at  home.  And  what  is  true  of  the  foods 
is  true  also  of  the  fabrics  that  we  use  for  clothing,  and  so  I  say 
home  making  today  is  more  complicated  that  it  was  in  the  old 
days  when,  from  the  farm  and  garden,  the  table  was  supplied.  It 
was  an  entirely  different  task  to  prepare  them;  it  was  entirely  a 
different  task  to  dress  the  family  when  the  band  loom  furnished  all 
the  clothing  for  the  home  and  the  styles  of  this  year  were  the  styles 
of  next  year.  But  today,  with  the  numerous  fabrics  coming,  our 
home  dress  maker  has  to  determine  which  is  best  for  her  family,  and 
just  as  we  heard  this  evening,  the  house  that  is  fit  for  the  city  is  not 
the  house  for  the  farm,  so  the  clothing  that  is  worn  in  the  cities 
is  not  the  clothing  for  the  country.  Just  the  other  day  a  friend 
was  talking  to  me,  telling  me  of  a  Vassar  graduate  who  had  come 
into  our  county  and  I  had  heard  her  spoken  of  in  regard  to  some 
work  and  then  we  thought  she  was  not  succeeding  and  my  friend 
said:  "Yea,  but  do  you  know  what  she  it  doing?  She's  a  pastor's 
wife;  she  has  a  large  class  of  girls  in  her  school,  a  school  gathered 
up  from  a  country  district;  she  not  only  teaches  them  the  lesson  on 
Sunday  morning,  but  she  is  teaching  those  girls  how  to  dress  in  the 
country,  teaching  them  the  proper  thing  to  wear  and  the  proper  way 
to  wear  it." 

But  I  was  speaking  of  food.  It  is  a  task  today  to  go  into  the 
market  and  choose  your  foods,  choose  the  thing  that  is  suitable  for 
your  family,  so  that  you  will  have  your  meal  well  balanced,  so  that  you 
have  nutritious  food,  at  the  same  time  that  you  have  a  variety  and 
so  that  it  is  pleasing  in  appearance,  because  they  tell  us  that  the 
pleasing  part  is  an  appetizer.     When  our  housewife  undertakes  to 
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plan  her  meal,  does  she  realize  that  then  her  science  is  coming  play? 
Well,  ask  her  where.  She  can't  understand;  she  doesn't  understand, 
herself.  I  have  thought  sometimes  when  we  served  our  meat  and 
potatoes  together  and  when  we  looked  back  and  realized  that  our 
grandmothers  served  the  same  things  together  and  when  we  know, 
those  of  us  who  are  studying  these  questions,  that  meat  alone  does 
not  give  the  proper  food  value,  and  that  potatoes  alone  does  not  give 
the  proper  food  value,  but  that  we  combine  them  and  nearly  always 
serve  them  together,  I  think  there  must  have  been  a  blind  instinct 
in  the  early  days  for  serving  those  two  and  serving  many  other  of 
our  foods  together.  But  today  our  scientific  housekeeper  knows  why 
she  serves  them  together,  and  I  believe  if  our  girls  could  be  taught 
to  know  a  little  of  the  why  and  wherefore  of  these  things,  why  they 
serve  such  and  such  things  together,  why  they  cook  them  so  and  so, 
why  boiling  water  goes  on  a  cereal,  or  why  cold  water  goes  on  some- 
thing else,  that  we  would  find  that  more  of  onr  girls  would  stay 
at  home  and  be  home-makers  and  help  in  the  home  rather  than  by 
going  out  into  the  business  world,  which,  after  all,  they  tire  of  after 
a  little  while.  When  our  housekeeper  understands  that  she  applies 
heat  to  this  because  she  is  going  to  get  more  food  value  and  more 
nutrition  out  of  it,  that  she  applies  cold  to  something  else  because 
she  will  make  it  more  appetizing  and  gain  a  greater  food  value,  then 
I  believe  will  she  begin  to  learn  the  value  of  herself  and  her  work 
and  not  feel  the  drudgery  that  she  has. 

I  think  if  there  is  one  thing  the  Orange  is  doing — and  I  can't 
leave  the  Grange  out  always  in  this  home  making —  I  believe  if 
there  is  one  thing  the  Orange  is  doing  more  than  another,  it  is 
helping  the  women  of  our  country  find  themselves.  The  farmer — a 
long  time  ago  a  great  many  things  were  done  for  him.  He  must  be 
taught  to  raise  better  crops;  he  was  the  head  of  the  home  and  the 
money  maker.  But  we  know  today  that  the  wife  is  the  money 
maker  just  as  much  as  the  farmer  is  the  money  maker.  If  she 
doesn't  plow  the  field  and  harvest  the  crop,  she  produces  the  meal 
that  brings  efficiency,  and  she  saves  I  he  money  in  the  home.  When 
she  prepares  a  meal  that  gives  nutrition,  that  gives  working  power 
when  he  goes  out  to  his  work  and  finds  that  he  has  the  strength 
and  the  ability  to  work,  that  his  brain  is  clear  and  his  nerves  quiet 
and  not  all  on  a  go,  as  I  heard  someone  say  not  long  ago,  because 
his  dinner  was  not  digested  right,  that  man  is  better  able  for  his 
work,  better  able  to  cope  with  the  business  world,  and  so  I  want  to 
ask  you  if  that  well  prepared  meal  is  not  a  financial  asset  in  the 
home,  and  if  she  knows  more  of  scientific  methods  that  will  make  the 
meal  more  scientific.  I  don't  mean,  when  I  say  scientific,  that  little 
poem  that  the  boys  give  us  sometimes  about  scientific  cooking,  but 
I  mean  the  real,  real,  science,  when  she  brings  in  the  food  nutritious 
as  well  as  looking  all  right. 

Then  again  when  our  purses  are  so  light,  if  she  knows  how  to  sub- 
stitute when  eggs  and  meat  and  various  things  in  the  market  are 
at  the  very  highest  price,  if  she  knows  the  things  to  substitute  and  yet 
keep  up  nutrition,  yet  keep  up  her  balance  that  she  needs  on  her 
table,  when  she  knows  how  to  cook  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat  and 
make  them  just  as  nutritious  and  palatable  as  a  Porterhouse  steak, 
is  that  not  n  financial  asset?    About  this  time  of  year,  well,  during 
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April  and  May  down  in  our  part  of  tbe  State,  we  have  the  Susque- 
hanna heiTing  and  we  think,  as  they  come  along  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  they  are  somewhat  of  a  delicacy,  and  about  a  year  ago  I  re- 
member our  women  had  a  very  practical  lesson,  a  sad  one,  on  com- 
binations. Sickness  came  in  one  of  the  homes.  A  boy — oh,  you 
know  boys  when  they  get  just  to  the  age  when  appetite  demands  a 
quantity  of  everything,  and  this  boy  bad  eaten  his  supper  and  was 
taken  very  sick.  The  physician  was  called.  He  was  very  ill  indeed; 
in  fact,  death  waB  the  result.  A  little  later  the  old  physician  who 
attended  him  said,  and  it  just  leaked  out  all  over  the  neighborhood, 
that  it  was  fish  and  milk  for  supper.  Now  I  have  thought  about 
that.  You  know  sometimes  we  prepare  fish  with  milk,  but  just 
note  it  is  the  kind  of  fish  and  that  herring  and  milk  don't  go  very 
well  together,  and  so  today,  if  you  come  into  that  section  of  the 
country,  you  will  find  that  a  mother  never,  when  herring  is  her 
supper  dish,  permits  her  children  to  have  milk  also  in  quantities, 
and  it  is  important  to  see  that  she  knew  these  things. 

I  said  a  while  ago  that  our  home  making  was  becoming  more  com- 
plicated, and  if  it  is  becoming  more  complicated,  of  course  she  needs 
more  knowledge.  But  you  say  she  is  at  the  age  when  she  cannot 
go  to  school.  No,  but  her  daughters  may;  and  I  would  like  to  bring 
the  message  to  you  tonight  that,  if  you  have  a  daughter,  let  her  have 
domestic  science  (shall  we  call  it?)  and  I  wonder  if  one  of  you,  as 
you  send  your  daughter  off  for  domestic  science,  will  straighten  up 
and  say  with  pride,  "Mary  is  having  a  course  in  domestic  science," 
as  you  said  sometime  ago  when  your  neighbor  inquired  about  Ed- 
ward and  you  answered,  "Yes,  Edward  is  taking  the  scientific  course/' 
I  have  heard,  I  think  I  could  count  on  my  fingers,  the  mothers  who 
have  said,  "Yes,  we  are  letting  Hary  have  a  course  in  domestic 
science;"  and  then,  in  a  half  apology,  she  tells  you  why.  I  want 
to  ask  you,  why  not  give  her  the  scientific  course  in  home  making? 
Now,  domestic  science  does  not  mean  just  cooking.  Let  us  get  away 
from  that.  Why  not  give  her  a  course  in  scientific  home  making? 
You  give  her  a  course  in  music;  she  must  have  that.  You  say, 
"Yes,  but  I  can  teach  her  all  the  home  making  she  needs  at  home. 
I  can  cook  a  meal  fit  for  my  people  to  eat,  fit  for  anyone  to  eat  and 
can  teach  her  to  do  it."  But  I  am  afraid  that  many  times  you  teach 
her  the  drudgery  side  of  it  and  not  the  side  that  gives  the  uplift. 
And  then,  as  I  said,  the  work  is  becoming  more  complicated,  there's 
all  these  foods,  there's  all  the  dress  fabrics  coming  into  our  country 
and  these  are  to  be  worked  among  and  thought  among  until  we 
find  the  very  best  for  our  conditions. 

We  have  our  great  sanitary  systems  and  in  our  homes  our  water 
systems  and  our  sewerage  systems;  still  our  woman  in  the  home 
needs  to  have  a  nose  educated  to  sewer  gas.  Last  winter  I  came  over 
from  West  Chester  one  day,  couldn't  make  the  train  home  in  the 
evening  and  had  to  stop  in  one  of  our  boroughs  in  the  city.  As  I 
went  into  a  home  that  night  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  having 
'phoned  ahead,  an  odor  met  me  that  made  me  wonder  if  I  would  be 
able  to  stay  in  tbe  house  all  night,  and  yet  the  home  maker  in  that 
home  did  not  recognize  it  at  all  and  for  sometime  I  was  at  a  loss 
myself  to  know  where  it  came  from  or  what  it  was,  bnt  it  was  nothing, 
friends,  bnt  sewer  gas  from  the  bath  room,  and  there  was  enough  in 
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that  home  that  night  to  have  poisoned  the  two  little  boys  who  slept 
in  the  room  just  next.  I  was  able  to  close  my  door  and*  open  the 
windows  to  the  outside.  And  so  our  home  makers  today  in  very 
many  of  our  homes,  and  as  we  heard  a  little  while  ago,  in  twenty- 
five  years  perhaps  every  home  will  need  to  have  a  nose  educated  to 
sewer  gas  if  her  family  is  going  to  be  healthful.  Our  borne  maker 
needs  to  learn  to  value  herself. 

The  day  is  almost  past  when  the  home  maker  is  going  to  be  pushed 
in  the  back  ground.  So  frequently  we  have  seen  it,  both  with  the 
husband  and  the  glowing  children,  how  the  mother  would  be  pushed 
back  and  pushed  back  and  pushed  back,  not  their  fault  but  her  own 
fault,  too  often,  because  she  permitted  it.  She  simply  kept  things 
going  smooth  and  comfortable  and  never  for  once  brought  herself  to 
the  front.  But  that  day  is  almost  past  and  she  must  learn  to  value 
herself  if  she  is  going  to  be  the  home  maker. 

I  like  to  think  of  a  home  as  being  launched.  When  we  launch  our 
ships  we  make  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  it  and  we  christen  them 
and  name  them  and  send  them  off  over  the  waters.  When  we  launch 
a  home,  how  much  more  important  it  is  that  we  should  christen  that 
home,  that  we  should  name  it,  that  we  should  have  our  Captain  well 
instructed  in  making  that  home,  in  the  duties  that  are  before  her, 
and  then  her  efforts,  her  work  is  going  to  return  someday;  just  as 
the  ship  goes  off  over  the  waters,  so  our  home  makers  and  the  work 
of  the  home  goes  off  over  the  sea  of  life  and  after  a  time  it  is  coming 
back  into  port  and  I  wonder  what  the  cargo  is  she'll  bring? 

When  I  think  of  this,  there  comes  to  my  mind  the  story  that  is  told 
of  the  Roman  seanieu  who  were  sent  off.  Four  of  them  were  going 
off.  There  was  a  dreadful  famine  in  that  country  and  they  had 
hoped,  as  they  went  off  in  their  vessel,  to  come  back  with  each  vessel 
laden  with  the  best  of  grain  for  the  famine  stricken  people,  and  just 
as  they  were  ready  to  sail,  a  message  came  and  the  messenger  said 
to  the  captain  of  the  ship:  "When  you  return,  you  must  bring  sand ;" 
and  the  captain's  head  dropped  and  he  was  sorry  for  the  message, 
but  it  was  the  orders  and  he  said,  "Very  well,  when  I  come  back  I 
will  bring  sand."  And  so  the  message  went  to  the  second  and  the 
third  captain  of  the  ships,  and  alike  they  all  dropped  their  heads, 
but  it  was  orders  and  they  said,  "When  we  come  back,  we  will  bring 
sand."  And  again  the  messenger  went  to  the  fourth  captain  and 
gave  the  orders.  He  thought  for  a  moment  and  then,  straightening 
up  as  we  expect  of  the  true  man,  the  true  farmer,  there  came  to  his 
mind  a  picture  of  the  starving  people  of  the  City  of  Rome;  he 
thought  of  the  mothers  with  the  starving  babies  in  their  arms  and 
the  little  children  crying  for  food,  and  he  looked  in  the  messenger's 
eyes  and  he  said:  "I  am  sorry,  but  you  take  back  this  message,  that 
my  life  belongs  to  our  Ruler,  but  when  I  come  back  with  my  good  ship, 
I  will  bring  her  loaded  to  the  edge  with  the  very  best  wheat  that  the 
country  produces." 

And  so,  friends,  when  our  home  maker  sails  off  over  Life's  sea, 
I  am  anxious  that  she  he  prepared  for  the  very  best,  and  that  when 
she  comes  into  port,  she  will  bring  the  very  best  that  there  is  in  life, 
and  then  will  she  have  done  her  whole  duty,  not  alone  for  the  little 
cottage  and  the  little  home  or  the  little  community  wherein  she  lived, 
but  she  will  have  done  it  for  this  big  State  of  ours  of  which  we  are 


bo  proud,  because,  while  we  grant  our  men  that  their  masterpiece 
is  the  State,  we  claim  for  the  woman  that  her  masterpiece  is  the 
home. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Is  Dr.  Holmes  in  the  audience?  If  not,  we 
will  proceed  with  the  program.  Next  in  order  is  "Woman's  Share 
in  the  Farm  Partnership,"  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Fullerton. 

Mrs.  Fullerton  spoke  as  follows: 

WOMEN'S   SHARE   IN  THE  FARM   PARTNERSHIP 

By  MRS.    H.   B.   FULLERTON,    lUllord.    Long  lilar.i. 

Madam  Chairman  and  Friends:  I  think  I  will  have  to  make  a 
little  remark  before  I  start  in  this  story.  Mrs.  Monroe  said  that 
land  was  cheap  everywhere  but  on  Long  Island.  I  come  from  long 
Island,  in  fact  I  was  born  on  Long  Island  and  I  have  three  children 
who  were  born  there.  Long  Island  is  Paradise  and  no  one  expects 
Paradise  to  be  cheap. 

I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  I  have  no  lantern  tonight,  because  I 
have  with  me  about  50  colored  slides  that  I  wanted  to  show  you  on 
this  story  of  the  woman's  share  in  the  farm  partnership;  but  as 
the  lantern  is  not  here,  I  will  have  to  do  the  best  I  can  to  tell  you 
the  little  story  that  the  pictures  could  tell  you  so  much  better  than  I 
can  tell  it  I  was  once  asked  to  respond  to  a  toast.  "What  is  the 
wife's  share  of  the  husband's  dollar?"  And  I  promptly  responded, 
"Fifty  cents." 

The  woman's  share  in  the  farm  partnership  is  just  50  per  cent., 
because,  while  one's  partner  may  be  silent — and  usually  I'm  the 
silent  partner  in  our  partnership — when  you  hear  Mr.  Fullerton,  to- 
morrow night,  you  will  know  why.  I  own  50  per  cent,  of  stock  just 
the  same.  A  home  cannot  be  made  without  a  partnership,  and  I 
have  seen  some  very  beautiful  partnerships  "where  they  were  not  of 
the  husband  and  wife,  although  that  is  of  course  the  ideal  partner- 
ship. I've  seen  a  farm  partnership  of  father  and  daughters;  I've 
seen  a  farm  partnership  of  brothers  and  sisters,  of  sisters  alone,  of 
brothers  alone  of  mother  and  sons;  but  the  ideal  partnership  is  of 
the  huKbund  and  wife.    We  always  look  to  that  for  the  ideal  home. 

We  wilt  start  on  the  outside  of  the  home  and  see  where  the  wife 
can  do  a  great  deal — or  the  woman,  I  will  say.  because  it  is  uoi 
always  the  wife — in  making  that  farm  partnership  pay.  Let  us 
take  a  farm  home  that  is  new  or  very  old  and  run  down,  and  the 
very  first  thing  that  the  woman  wants  to  do  is  to  beautify  it.  She 
comes  into  the  farm  partnership  with  the  aesthetic  sense  more  high- 
ly developed  than' most  men.  You  notice  I  don't  say  all  men.  Her 
intuition,  as  a  rule,  is  much  more  keenly  developed  than  a  man's 
and  she  may  be  able  to  get  a  picture  of  what  that  home  should  be 
or  how  to  make  it,  better  than  a  man  can. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  a  few  things  that  can  be  done  in  a 
short  space  of  time  to  make  the  outside  of  that  home  beautiful.  I 
think  poppies  are  about  as  easily  grown,  and  will  grow  in  as  many 
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different  kinds  of  soil  as  almost  any  flower  that  grows,  and  a  five 
cent  package  of  poppies  will  transform  one  portion  of  the  home 
grounds.  Vines  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  cover  up  the  old 
home  and  make  the  new  home  look  old.  Maybe  you  think  I'm  queer 
in  wanting  a  new  home  to  look  old,  hut  if  there  is  anything  I  detest, 
it  is  a  newly  new  house;  it's  just  like  newly  weds,  it  shines  all  over. 
You  know  there  never  was  a  bride  and  groom  in  the  world  that 
wanted  anybody  to  suspect  that  they  were  bride  and  groom;  they 
want  everybody  to  think  they've  been  married  a  dozen  years.  Wild 
cucumber  grows  very  readily  from  seed  and  will  climb  40  to  50  feet 
in  a  single  season.  It  has  white  blossoms  and  an  interesting  seed 
pod.    It  will  sow  its  own  seed  and  become  a  volunteer  the  following 


If  you  have  the  children's  Christmas  tree  from  last  year  and  it  has 
not  been  burned  up  for  fire  wood,  plant  it  out  in  your  garden  and 
make  it  blossom.  We  had  a  very  interesting  time  one  year  when  we 
first  moved  from  the  city  to  the  country.  We  planted  the  children's 
Christmas  tree  in  the  garden  and  one  of  our  neighbors  looked  over 
the  fence,  knowing  that  we  were  greenhorns,  said,  "Mr.  Fullerton,  do 
you  think  that's  going  to  grow?"  "Certainly,  of  course  it's  going  to 
grow  and  be  in  full  blossom  the  middle  of  the  season;"  and  the 
neighbor  turned  away  and  told  all  the  neighbors  that  we  certainly 
were  greenhorns.  We  planted  nasturtiums  around  the  base  of  that 
Christmas  tree  and  it  was  in  bloom  all  summer.  The  coursadea  are 
extremely  good  to  plant  also;  their  blossom  looks  as  though  made  of 
Japanese  crepe  paper;  the  leaves  are  large  and  not  too  close  together 
so  that  the  air  can  pass  through  them  and  cool  your  porch  without 
shutting  out  all  the  breezes. 

If  you  want  to  be  extremely  utilitarian,  yon  can  plant  cantaloupes 
on  your  front  porcb.  As  I  say,  I  am  sorry  you  cannot  see  the  pictures 
of  these  things.  I  could  show  you  a  picture  of  cantaloupes  on  the 
front  porch  with  about  50  to  the  vine.  It  is  utilitarian  and  beautiful 
at  the  same  time.  Copious  scandans  is  a  beautiful  vine  that  has  a 
purple  trumpet- shaped  flower.  The  blossoms  opens  a  very  pale  green 
and  turns  irridiscent  colors  to  a  very  dark  purple.  Carry  that  up 
nnder  your  porch  and  underneath  the  inside  of  the  roofing  on  a 
fishnet  or  rope  or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  blossoms  will  come  out 
in  the  middle  of  winter  under  the  porch  when  the  vine  is  totally  dead. 
We  have  gathered  it  under  the  front  porch  on  Christmas  day.  Honey- 
suckle is  good  to  have  around  the  place,  but  1  wouldn't  have  it 
planted  around  the  porch  because  it  is  so  dense  that  it  will  shut  out 
the  wind.     I  don't  think  any  farm  is  complete  without  honeysuckle. 

These  vines  I  speak  of  now  from  honeysuckle  on,  are  what  are  called 
permanent,  that  is  when  they  are  planted  once,  they  are  good  for- 
ever. In  all  your  garden  work,  plant  for  the  future,  not  things  that 
are  going  to  require  bo  much  care  every  single  season.  Wistaria 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  vines  we  have,  but  don't  put  it  on  your 
buildings,  it  is  too  strong.  I  have  seen  it  break  iron  pillars  in  two, 
it's  crushing  force  is  tremendous;  but  if  you  have  in  your  grounds  a 
tree  that  is  dead  or  dying  and  that  you  are  thinking  about  cutting 
down,  don't  do  it;  just  cut  off  the  limbs  so  it  will  be  safe  and  plaut 
wistaria  around  it,  and  if  your  wistaria  blossoms  in  the  Spring  and 
you  wish,  after  two  or  three  years,  cut  off  all  the  seed  pods  and  it  will 
blossom  again ;  you  can  have  two   sets  of  blossoms  every  year. 
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The  climbing  rosea  have  come  to  us  within  the  last  few  years  and 
have  brought  the  most  marvelous  wealth  of  blossoms  and  beautiful 
foliage.  I  believe  the  most  hardy  is  the  Perkins.  It  is  extremely 
hardy  and  grows  with  us  on  Long  Island  fifteen  feet  in  a  season. 
The  gardenia  is  one  of  the  most  fragrant  and  one  of  the  most  delight- 
fal  of  the  climbing  roses  in  the  yellows,  in  fact  I  think  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  yellow  blooming  rose.  It  is  also  very  hardy,  with  a  wonder- 
ful red  tint  to  the  young  shoots.  The  wild  clematis  (clematis  vitalva) 
yon  may  be  able  to  gather  around  your  woods  here.  That's  the  only 
name  I  know  for  it,  friends,  or  I  wouldn't  give  it  to  you,  but  it  is 
the  feathery  white  wild  clematis  and  makes  a  most  beautiful  flower. 

If  it  is  a  possible  thing  for  you  to  have  a  summer  house  on  your 
grounds,  have  it,  make  it  of  any  common  tree  that  grows  in  your 
woods,  it  doesn't  have  to  be  made  out  of  planed  or  be  expensive  at 
all,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  places  for  the  woman  partner 
to  go  to  on  a  hot  day  and  prepare  her  vegetables  and  fruits  for  can- 
ning. I  have  a  summer  house  in  which  I  have  prepared  many,  many 
quarts  of  produce  for  winter  use.  It  is  covered  with  clematis.  Go 
to  the  woods  and  bring  in  the  ferns  from  the  shady  spots,  any  of 
the  wild  flowers  that  grow  in  your  fields,  bring  them  home  and  they 
will  multiply  and  repay  you  a  thousand  fold.  On  Long  Island  we 
have  miles  and  miles  of  sand  violets,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights 
in  the  world.  Start  with  some  of  the  hardy  shrubs,  like  lilacs  and  Jap- 
anese snow  balls  and  things  of  that  kind,  one  at  a  time,  and  one  or  two 
each  year,  and  let  me  tell  you  how  to  multiply  those  so  that  your  cost 
is  going  to  be  extremely  small  and  yet  your  place  will  be  growing  in 
beauty  all  the  time.  In  the  Spring  you  have  often  noticed  around 
the  lilac  bush  the  little  shrubs  coming  up  all  around  the  main  stem. 
That  is  not  good  for  the  bush,  the  more  that  come  out,  the  less 
blossoms  you  will  have  in  your  main  plant,  but  each  stalk  is  a  new 
plant.  Run  down  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  it  off  with  its  little  roots  and 
set  it  out  in  your  garden  and  you  will  have  as  many  lilac  hushes  as 
yon  plant  shoots  of  that  main  stalk.  Ghyrsantheinums  multiply  very 
fast  Iris  or  the  flour  de  lis  multiplies  with  tremendous  rapidity. 
Three  years  ago  we  had  many  iris  plants  and  three  years  ago  I  cut 
off  the  hands  of  each  one  of  these  hands  is  a  new  plant  and  I  now 
have,  after  four  years,  the  original  24  plants  so  large  that  I  cannot 
get  my  arms  around  them,  and  500  new  plants. 

Nearly  all  of  your  things  can  be  subdivided  in  that  way.  Nearly 
all  the  hardy  shrubs  send  out  shoots  and  if  you  set  them  out,  even 
if  they  do  not  all  grow,  you  are  gaining  something. 

The  chicken  yard  is  the  bone  of  contention  on  the  farm.  Tf  there 
are  any  prospective  farm  partnerships  in  this  audience  that  have 
not  become  full  partners  yet,  do  let  mp  ask  to  have  this  put  in  the 
marriage  service;  when  the  man  says,  "I  will  promise  to  love,  honor 
and  cherish,"  have  him  say.  "I  promise  lo  Jove,  honor  and  keep  the 
chickens  shut  np,"  and  there  won't  be  any  more  trouble  as  far  as 
chickens  are  concerned.  You  know  it  is  very  much  easier  for  the 
farmer  to  have  the  chickens  shut  up  where  they  belong  than  have 
them  running  all  over  the  garden ;  and  there  have  been  more  squabhles 
about  the  chickens  digging  up  the  flowers,  I  guess,  than  any  other 
point  in  farm  life. 
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Possibly  you  have  a  tree  that  must  come  down  and  is  not  suitable 
for  wistaria.  See  if  it  cannot  be  cut  off  about  the  heighth  of  a  chair, 
then  cut  off  again  a  little  lower,  half  way  through,  to  make  a  charm- 
ing seat  for  the  farmer's  wife  to  sit  on  in  the  afternoon  when  she 
has  to  go  out  to  do  some  mending,  which  is  always  with  her.  Let 
the  welcome  of  this  farm  begin  at  the  gate  and  not  the  front  door. 
If  it  is  possible  to  have  an  old-fashioned  border  from  your  front 
gate  to  your  front  door,  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  joys  you  can 
possibly  have  in  your  farm  garden,  and  that  can  be  made  of  these 
permanent  flowers  that  come  up  year  after  year  and  will  give  you 
very  little  trouble.  I  have  one  800  feet  long.  It  is  the  greatest  joy 
we  have  on  our  farm  and  when  everything  has  gone  crooked  and  we 
are  thoroughly  tired,  we  walk  down  our  800  feet  of  flowers  and  come 
back  perfectly  rested.  That  border  has  flowers  in  it  of  all  sorts, 
from  the  earliest  croecus  to  the  last  chrysanthemum,  and  there  is 
never  a  day  in  the  growing  season  when  there  it  not  something  bloom- 
ing in  it;  in  fact  1  said  this  Spring,  when  the  tulips  were  in  blossom, 
that  it  was  positively  intoxicating  and  I  had  to  keep  away. 

There  is  one  thing  we  cannot  afford  to  be  without,  either  member 
of  the  farm  partnership,  and  that  is  a  bird  bath,  so  that  the  birds 
will  have  water.  Birds  will  consume  more  insects  than  we  can  hope 
to  kill  with  sprays;  but  birds  will  not  build  unless  they  have  water 
near  where  they  make  their  nest.  A  very  simple  bird  bath  is  made 
of  an  old  stump  with  a  quarter  inch  pipe  running  through  it  and  a 
gas  tip  on  the  end.  If  you  have  a  bird  bath,  you  will  have  birds  by 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  nesting  with  you  and  eating  the  bugs 
which  are  so  hard  for  us  to  control.  It  is  also  the  greatest  kind  of  a 
joy  for  every  member  of  the  family,  old  and  young,  to  see  the  birds 
come  in  their  season.  They  become  pets  and  get  very,  very  tame 
indeed. 

All  this  work  in  the  garden  is  helping  you  to  have  flowers  in  the 
house  in  the  winter  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  farmer  who  objects  to 
his  wife's  house  flowers.  To  come  in  on  a  snowy  day,  when  you 
have  been  out  in  the  cold,  wrestling  with  the  chores,  into  a  house 
full  of  house  flowers  strikes  the  right  note  in  every  man,  whether  he 
speaks  it  out  loud  or  not.  There's  a  lot  of  men  that  don't  speak 
those  noteB  out  loud,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  a  very  wise  idea  for 
them  to  do  it. 

I  expect  you  think  this  is  all  very  aesthetic  and  I  have  given  you 
the  very  delightful  part  of  the  farm  partnership.  Would  any  of  you 
go  without  it?  Would  any  of  you  go  without  dessert?  I  think  a 
whole  lot  of  you  would  rather  have  dessert  than  dinner,  and  I  have 
given  you  dessert  first. 

Now  I  am  going  to  give  you  dinner.  There  is  so  much  that  a  wife 
can  do  on  the  farm  that  it  is  really  surprising,  unless  we  stop  and 
think  what  it  may  be.  She  can  start  the  blowing  up  of  stumps  with 
dynamite.  I  have  done  it  so  I  know.  She  could  be  a  tremendous 
help  in  cleaiing  land,  as  far  as  that  part  is  concerned,  and  save  a 
great  many  steps.  When  it  conies  to  the  tying  up  of  young  plants, 
either  for  the  greenhouse  or  for  the  cold  frames,  she  is  a  tremendous 
help  because  a  woman's  fingers,  as  a  rule,  work  very  much  faster 
than  a  man's.  I  know  it  is  said  in  textile  work  that  where  the 
fingers  are  to  be  used  a  woman  is  much  more  valuable  than  a  man 
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matoes has  come  to  be  a  very  great  industry,  becanse  it  forwards 
the  tomatoes  about  three  weeks.  They  are  put  into  a  paper  pot,  put 
back  into  the  cold  frame,  kept  cooled  off  so  they  won't  grow  too 
spindling,  and  when  the  proper  season  comes,  set  right  out  in  the 
field  and  never  know  they  have  been  moved.  Tomato  vines  that 
bave  flower  or  fruit  set  can  be  put  into  the  field  and  not  checked  at 
all.  In  bunching  rhubarb,  she  is  certainly  a  great  help.  Bunching 
radishes  is  a  tedious  task  and  one  that  requires  care.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  market  gardens  very  much  around  here  or  not, 
but  on  Long  Island,  which  is  New  York's  garden,  we  have  the  market 
gardens,  because  we  feed  the  great  city,  and  the  packing  of  the 
vegetables  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  farm  work,  and  a  woman's 
keen  sense  comes  in  there,  not  only  because  she  is  able  to  select 
and  size  up,  but  because  she  has  the  artistic  sense,  and  you  all  know 
that  a  package  artistically  packed  will  sell  for  a  great  deal  higher 
price  than  one  not  artistically  packed. 

If  you  are  here  tomorrow  night,  any  of  you,  Mr.  Fullerton  will 
have  the  lantern  and  will  show  you  the  package  we  are  shipping 
on  Long  Island,  that  has  become  a  National  factor.  It  is  called  the 
Long  Island  Home  hamper.  It  is  a  crate  holding  6-4  quart  baskets 
in  two  tiers;  in  each  basket  is  placed  a  different  vegetable,  and  it 
is  shipped  from  the  farm  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  sent 
direet  to  the  consumer,  reaching  there  at  noon,  and  the  orders  are 
so  great  that  they  simply  cannot  be  filled.  It's  a  mail  order  business, 
and  every  hamper  that  goes  out  is  fit  for  a  king.  Each  basket  and 
the  entire  crates  are  lined  with  parafine  paper,  and  the  packing  of 
these  vegetables  is  a  big  business,  and  one  in  which  a  woman  is 
most  eminently  fitted  to  help  along.  For  instance  the  bunching  of 
carrots— ryon  know  that  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  young  bunched 
carrots  is  worth  about  three  acres  of  horse  carrots;  fruit — all  kinds 
or  fruits,  a  woman  is  very  dexterous  in  packing  and  in  wrapping, 
and  tbe  day  is  going  to  come  when  our  Eastern  fruits  will  be  packed 
as  carefully  and  made  up  as  beautifully  as  the  Western  fruits  are 
today;  in  fact  we  have  packed  strawberries  faced  up  exactly  like 
California  cherries,  and  that  very  facing  has  brought  double  the 
price  that  an  ordinarily  packed  quart  of  strawberries  would  bring. 

Tomatoes  are  now  shipped  in  crates,  and  a  little  story  goes  along 
with  that.  We  were  shipping  tomatoes  by  the  bushel  and  receiving 
for  them  three  cents  less  than  the  package  cost!  Profitable!  The 
more  tomatos  we  shipped,  the  poorer  we  got.  We  went  into  the 
big  markets  in  the  city  to  discover  why,  and  we  found  that  tomatoes, 
were  bringing  14  cents  a  bushel  in  crates,  that  is  the  crates  were 
bringing  14  cents  a  bushel,  and  what  tomatoes  were  not  tomato 
catsup,  were  being  sold.  A  bushel  of  tomatoes  weighs  considerable, 
and  after  it  has  traveled  and  been  hauled  over  the  cobble  stones  of 
New  York  a  good  deal,  it's  tomato  catsup;  so  we  packed  our  tomatoes 
in  baskets,  six  baskets  to  the  crate,  and  every  tomato  was  perfect 
and  polished  and  the  commission  man  said  there  was  no  use  trying 
to  sell  them  because  this  was  a  different  package  from  the  standard 
New  York  package.  So  we  walked  around  the  district,  wading 
through  tomato  catsup,  saw  tomatoes  in  bushel  crates  everywhere 
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and  went  back  to  the  commission  merchant  and  asked  to  see  our 
tomatoes,  and  he  asked  the  clerk,  "Where  are  those  tomatoes  that 
came  from  the  Long  Island  expe:iment  station?"  "It's  a  funny 
tiling,  I  sold  those."  That  wasn't  the  answer  that  was  expected, 
because  he  couldn't  sell  them.  We  finally  asked  what  he  sold  them 
for  and  found  that  he  got  $1.50  for  a  little  over  half  a  bushel,  iustead 
of  14  cents  a  bushel.  Therefore  tomatoes  from  the  experiment 
station  are  always  packed  in  crates. 

Possibly  some  of  you  are  farming  on  such  lines  that  you  have  no 
fruit;  that's  a  very  poor  thing,  because  we  all  should  have  our  owu 
fruit  to  put  away  in  the  Summer  for  the  Winter,  it  is  one  of  the 
necessary  elements  for  growing  children  and  we  can  have  more 
fruit,  if  we  can't  have  standard  fruit,  the  dwarf  fruit  trees  can  be 
planted  six  feet  apart  each  way  and  will  bear  the  third  year — apples 
pears,  plums,  figs,  cherries,  peaches.  We  have  a  daughter  fourteen 
who  intercropped  in  those  trees  when  she  was  eleven  and  made 
enough  to  pay  for  all  the  trees  cost  her  to  plant,  cultivate  and  spray 
the  first  year  and  had  eight  dollars  to  the  good.  This  is  the  third 
year;  she  is  now  fourteen  and  her  trees  are  coming  into  bearing 
and  she  has  made  a  profit  from  her  land  every  year  since.  We  can 
have  our  fruit  trees  as  part  of  our  landscape  architecture  if  we 
want  to,  because  the  pruning  is  so  simple  that  anyone  can  take  care 
of  it  if  the  fanner  is  too  busy  to  be  bothered  with  fruit,  because  of 
his  other  various  duties.  When  it  comes  to  the  selection  of  seed 
corn,  we  women  can  select  it  just  as  well  as  a  man  can.  It  is  no 
small  task  to  select  seed  coin;  it  is  a  big  task.  Chickens  seem  to 
be  our  own  special  prerogative,  possibly  because  the  mothering 
instinct  is  more  highly  developed  iu  most  women  than  it  is  in  most 
men,  and  the  little  chickens  require  the  greatest  care.  Butter 
making,  as  a  rule,  is  conceded  to  us,  and  if  we  can  help  along  in  the 
farm  partnership,  if  we  can  help  along  the  farm  itself  to  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  through  any  of  the  things  we  can  do,  we  are 
entitled  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  stock  in  that  company.  I  had  the 
pleasure  this  year  of  winning  the  gold  medal  at  our  State  Pair 
for  butter,  with  a  score  of  90J.  I  am  sure  that  counted  in  the  farm 
partnership.  When  it  comes  to  preserves  and  canning  the  summer 
goods  for  winter  use,  that  is  certainly  our  own,  and  did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  what  it  means  for  a  woman  to  can  what  a  family 
needs  for  an  entire  winter?  I  don't  believe  it  has  ever  been  put  very 
forcibly  to  you.  There  is  a  saying  that  we  sell  what  we  can  and 
what  we  can't  we  can.  We  have  changed  that  a  little  bit,  because 
everything  goes  into  glass  jars.  We  sell  the  best  and  jar  the  rest, 
because  we  sell  nothing  that  is  not  perfect  because  we  find  that 
it  pays.  One  summer  I  was  privileged  to  put  into  glass  what  was 
not  perfect  on  a  ten  acre  market  garden  with  small  fruits  and  one 
acre  of  large  fruit,  and  when  I  had  finished  my  summer's  work,  I  had 
5,500  vessels  full  of  eats,  and  those  sold  at  retail  for  25  cents  a  jar 
for  jelly  and  as  high  as  00  cents  a  jar  for  some  of  the  fruit  Well, 
that  looks  almost  as  though  the  by-product  was  worth  more  than 
the  manufactory,    doesn't  it? 

A  woman's  divine  right  is  to  sew.  She  should  know,  she  has  the 
divine  right  to  know  how  to  sew  and  to  cook  and  preserve  and  clean 
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and  take  care  of  children,  and  a  man  has  -the  divine  right  to  know 
how  to  carpenter  and  to  paint  and  to  plumb  and  to  lay  cement  and 
take  care  of  children.     And  I  think  that's  a  partnership. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Holmes,  we  will  call 
on  Mr.  Seeds  to  talk  on  the  Country  Blacksmith,  if  he  pleases. 

Mr.  SEEDS:  Mrs.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  want  to 
say  if  there  is  any  session  that  I  would  willingly  take  part  in, 
if  I  have  to  take  part  in  a  session,  it's  a  woman's  session,  because 
I'm  related  to  the  women.  My  mother  was  a  woman  and  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  get  one  for  a  wife.  And  while  I  don't  know 
what  I  am  going  to  say,  when  I  loo!;  at  this  program  that  we  have 
tonight  and  hear  about  the  farm  home  and  the  farm  hoy  and  every 
thing  except  the  farm  girl,  I  don't  know  which  of  these  subjects  to 
take  up. 

I  want  to  cover  them  all  and  I  want  to  say  that  you  can  muster 
together  a  hundred  people  and  they  won't  look  at  the  borne  alike, 
tt  depends  altogether  on  how  yon  look  at  it  and  what  you  get  out  of 
it,  and  what  I  mean  by  that  is  that  I  can  put  my  hand  on  the 
shoulders  of  people  who  live  longer  in  twenty-five  years  than  other 
people  would  live  if  they  should  never  die.  All  because  they  get 
close  to  the  life  worth  living,  and  I  know  they  talk  about  me  doing 
things  that  I  ought  not  to  do,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  am  not 
going  to  change  my  way  of  living  and  my  way  of  getting  something 
out  of  life  as  I  try  to  get  it  out  of  it,  and  it  depends  altogether  on 
how  you  look  at  a  thing. 

Last  winter  when  I  lectured  at  Falls  City,  Neb.,  I  landed  there 
just  before  supper  time  and  went  out  to  the  wash  room  to  wash  my 
Hands.  A  man  followed  me  from  the  office  out  to  the  wash  room, 
and  when  I  was  washing  in  one  bowl,  he  was  pretending  to  wash 
in  another.  He  was  a -perfect  stranger  to  me  and  after  a  while  he 
looked  up  to  me  and  said,  "I  tell  you,  I  got  a  good  one  yesterday.'' 
Now  why  didn't  he  tell  that  to  somebody  else?  But  he  told  it  to 
me  and  I  said,  "What's  that?"  "Why,"  he  said,  "there  was  a  man 
up  here  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  moving  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  the 
other  part  of  it,  and  he  had  an  old  family  clock  that  stood  in  the 
corner,  that  had  been  handed  down  for  generations,  that  he  valued 
highly,  and  he  did  not  want  to  trust  that  clock  in  the  hands  of  the 
drayman  to  take  it  across  the  city  to  his  new  home,  so  that  man 
picked  that  old  Grandfather's  clock  up  and  carried  it  across  the 
City  of  Lincoln,  and  it  was  heavy  and  every  now  and  then  he  bad  to 
pnt  the  clock  down  and  rest,  and  a  drunken  man  watched  him 
carrying  that  clock  across  the  city  and  he  followed  him,  and  followed 
him,  and  he  noticed  that  he  had  to  put  the  clock  down  and  rest, 
and  once  when  he  put  the  clock  down,  the  drunken  man  went  up  to 
him  and  said,  'Say,  Mister,  if  I  were  you,  I'd  buy  myself  a  watch.' " 

Now  it  depends  altogether  on  how  you  look  at  a  thing;  but  when 
you  talk  about  the  home  and  the  boy  and  the  girl,  you  are  getting 
down  to  the  material  that  is  gilt  edged  and  has  a  gold  stripe  on  every 
side  of  it,  and  I  want  to  tell  you,  my  dear  friends  of  Washington 
county,  that  right  across  the  line  here — you  talk  about  the  home — 
I  lectured  at  Oakdale  this  winter  a  year  ago,  and  a  man  took  me 
out  in  the  afternoon  to  the  Industrial  home  of  Oakdale  where  they 
have  about  400  convicted  boys,  where  men  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
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have  gone  down  in  their  pockets  and  brought  up  money  and  didn't 
say,  "If  you  put  up  one  half,  I  will  put  up  the  other  half,  but 
they  will  put  up  the  money  and  they  bought  a  300  acre  farm 
right  at  your  door  out  here  and  when  a  boy  is  arrested  in  the  juvenile 
court  and  convicted,  those  hands  that  brought  up  the  money  part 
the  veil  and  say,  "Give  me  the  boy,"  and  they  take  bim  out  here  to 
Oakdale  where  there  is  no  fence  around  the  300  acre  farm,  no  high 
wall,  until  they  have  400  boys,  convicted  boys,  and  listen  to  me — 
there  never  has  beeu  a  boy  ran  away  from  that  Institution  that  did 
not  tarn  around  and  come  back  of  his  own  accord,  because  he  has 
a  square  deal  and  is  surrounded  by  a  life  that  is  worth  living,  and 
there,  within  your  doors,  there  are  400  boys  that  come  from  400 
homes  in  this  country,  that  are  not  right — that's  the  truth  of  it. 

Now,  what  can  be  done  to  make  those  homes  right?  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  traveled  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other  and 
there  are  people  trying  to  solve  problems  in  this  country  that  they 
don't  know  anything  about;  and  across  the  border,  in  the  great 
State  of  Ohio,  there  are  11,000  applications  for  divorces,  seeking  the 
right  and  the  privilege  to  wipe  out  11,000  homes  in  that  State. 
And  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  tried  to  get  next  to  this  problem, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  a  girl  hasn't  any  right  to  get  married 
until  she  can  cook  a  good  meal  or  boss  the  job.  She  hasn't  any  right 
to  get  married  until  she  can-  make  a  bed  as  neat  and  as  nice  as  she 
can  put  up  her  hair,  and  tuck  the  covers  in  around  the  foot  of  the 
bed  so  a  man's  feet  wont  come  out. 

A  young  couple  got  married  in  Chicago  and  the  young  man  didn't 
have  much  of  a  salary,  and  couldn't  put  a  cook  in  the  kitchen,  and 
this  young  wife  of  his  stepped  into  the  kitchen  to  cook  for  that  young 
man  and  couldn't  cook  a  little  bit.  One  day  he  came  home  and  she'd 
cooked  some  doughnuts,  and  she  knew  they  were  not  good,  and  when 
they  sat  down  to  the  dinner  table,  she  looked  across  at  her  young 
husband  and  said:  "Harry,  can  you  suggest  anytihng  that  will 
make  my  doughnuts  better?"  Harry  said,  "Yes,  my  dear,  make  the 
holes  larger." 

And  I  want  to  tell  you  another  thing,  the  trouble  with  the  homes 
of  this  country  is  that  the  father  and  the  mother  don't  take  the  chil- 
dren into  partnership  with  them.  And  do  you  know,  I  think  the 
saddest  thing  I  know  of  or  the  saddest  thing  I  see  or  come  across, 
is  where  the  relatives,  including  the  children,  take  the  old  man 
out  to  the  cemetery  and  plant  him  and  can't  wait  till  they  get  back  to 
the  house  to  see  what  the  will  says.  I  have  seen  that  all  right.  They 
won't  do  that  with  me,  I  tell  you  that  right  now. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:     I'll  see  that  you  are  buried,  Bob. 

MR.  SEEDS:  When  I  made  my  will,  Mr.  Hutchison,  I  sat  down 
to  the  table,  I  didn't  go  and  lock  it  up,  when  I  made  my  will,  I  sat 
down  to  the  table  when  Josephine  was  nine  years  of  age  and  read 
my  will  to  my  family,  and  that  girl  never  told  a  word  that  was  in 
it,  not  on  your  life  she  didn't,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing,  talk 
about  the  home  as  you  please,  all  the  bouquet  that  I  want,  all  the 
reward  or  honor  I  ask  in  this  world  is  that  when  the  race  of  life 
is  run  and  I  trot  under  the  wire  for  the  last  time,  is  for  my  family 
to  go  to  the  sculptor  and  say:  "Here  lies  Bob  Seeds,  he  was  good  to 
his  folks."    That's  all  I've  got  to  live  for.    I've  got  two  girls  and  I 
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thank  God  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  if  I  would  never  get  home 
those  two  girls  can  go  out  in  the  world  and  make- a  living,  and  they 
can  cook  a  meal,  and  they  are  both  going  to  Europe  four  weeks  from 
today,  and  so  far  they  haven't  asked  the  old  man  for  a  dollar. 

A  Member:    That's  the  part  you  like. 

MB.  SEEDS:  That's  right,  you  bet  your  life,  that's  what  I'm 
proud  of;  that's  why  I  know  that  if  anything  happens  to  me,  they 
can  go  out  into  the  world  today  and  make  a  living  and  dress  them- 
selves without  having  a  dollar  left  them,  and  that's  what  I  am  trying 
to  do  with  my  boys,  and  the  trouble  with  my  boys — I've  got  four 
of  them — you  talk  about  the  boy  in  the  home — the  trouble  is  that 
when  I  educate  that  boy  and  send  him  away  from  home,  I  can't 
keep  him  away  from'home.  I  had  one  up  in  the  mountain  in  the  coal 
office  for  four  years;  he  came  home  on  the  first  of  April  to  stay. 
Now  I  think  that's  all  right,  I  don't  find  any  fault  with  it.  And  then 
another  thing  is  in  that  home  and  around  this  building,  you  have 
got  in  that  home  to  get  away  from  the  drudgery.  I  tell  you  I  like 
to  dress  up  once  in  a  while  and  look  nice  and  all  that  kind  of  business, 
and  we  must  get  away  from  the  drudgery,  get  what  you  want  for 
the  least  possible  price  around  the  home. 

I  went  home  last  summer  aud  got  to  attending  to  the  chickens  and 
got  to  carrying  the  water  for  Mary's  chickens  and  ducks.  I  didn't 
carry  the  water  for  the  chickens  and  ducks  very  long,  before  I 
realized  that  to  give  those  chickens  aud  ducks  all  the  water  they 
wanted,  it  took  about  a  barrel.  Well,  that's  all  right.  I  got  to 
thinking  at  night  and  thinking  when  I  hadn't  anything  else  to  do, 
you've  got  to  learn  to  thiuk  you  know,  and  today  we  don't  carry  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  winter  or  summer  for  a  duck  or  chicken,  and 
they  can't  waste  it,  and  can't  make  the  pen  wet  or  anything  else. 
I  say,  "Behave  yourself,  there's  the  water,"  and  they  obey  me  and 
that  saves  a  lot  of  trouble.  Now  they  had  a  self  feeder,  it  would 
last  about  a  week  and  I  wouldn't  have  to  do  a  thing  but  gather  the 
eggs  and  have  the  pen  to  clean.  Now  that's  the  way  I  try  to  get  at 
it,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  that's  my  principle  around  this 
home.  I  have  been  lecturing  on  "How  God  made  the  soil  fertile" 
for — how  long? 

DIBECTOB  MABTIN:    Oh,  twenty-four  years. 

MR.  SEEDS:  Well,  I  don't  know  how  long.  Dr.  Thorne  said 
things  on  the  platform  this  afternoon,  at  Seaman's  Grove  they  were 
going  to  kill  me  for  saying  things  like  that  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  whole  thing  is  to  get  away  with  the  drudgery,  and  how 
I  would  like,  from  a  religious  and  scientific  standpoint,  to  see  how 
man  should  make  the  money  and  have  something  after  this  expense 
is  paid  that  the  lady  talked  about  here  a  while  ago,  that  her  daughter 
has  left — ifs  the  left  part  of  it  that  cuts  the  figure,  it  is  the  $8  that 
is  left  that  cuts  the  figure  to  the  daughter ;  and  a  while  ago  I  made  up 
ray  mind  that  if  I  had  my  farm  in  alfalfa  and  it  cost  money  to  send 
men  and  boys  out  and  bring  in  the  alfalfa,  so  I  said  I'm  going  to 
have  hogs  to  go  out  and  bring  it  in,  but  last  year  the  hog  cholera 
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struck  me  and  I  lost  a  thousand  dollars,  that's  the  other  side  of  it, 
but  we  saved  40  out  of  the  wreck  by  innoculation  and  we  have  200 
or  300  hogs  now  aud  I  expect  to  have  500  or  600  again  the  first  of 
October.  If  we  are  right  in  believing  that  they  are  immune,  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  that  thousand  dollars  is  money  well  spent;  and 
when  my  friend,  Charlie  Warfield,  who  runs  the  Ward  House  at 
Tyrone,  tells  me  that  two  years  ago  he  had  hog  cholera  and  there — 
I  was  trying  to  fix  something  up  that  I  was  going  to  say  a  little  bit 
later  on,  and  I  guess  that's  the  way  I  made  that  mistake.  Well, 
his  hogs  had  the  hog  cholera — I  guess  that  will  do  all  right — and  he 
has  a  mother  down  there  right  now,  there  stands  a  mother  that  was 
inuoculated  two  years  ago,  with  little  pigs  at  her  side  and  they  died 
all  around  and  other  mothers  died  that  had  not  been  inuoculated 
and  this  mother  that  was  innoculated  lives  and  her  pigs  live,  [f 
we  can  do  that  and  know  that  we  are  right,  it  is  "money  well  spent. 

Now  these  are  the  things  that  go  to  make  up  this  home.  I  have 
always  tried  to  take  sunshine  into  my  home  and  God  only  knows  I 
try  to  live  at  home  the  way  I  talk  about  living  at  home  when  I  am 
away  from  home.  That's  what  I  want  to  say.  I  want  to  tell  you  I 
have  always  tried  to  take  sunshine  into  my  home;  I've  carried  tliat 
sunshine  back  that  I  have  talked  about  for  years  and  I  am  going 
to  keep  on  carrying  it  and  my  family  catches  it,  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  that's  the  way  to  live  and  that's  the  way  to  have  this  home, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  my  dear  friends,  that  you  can't  buy  it  witti 
money. 

I  thank  God  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  every  twenty  minutes 
that  you  can't  buy  happiness  and  health  with  money.  I  wouldn't 
give  my  stomach  for  old  Jobn  I).  Rockefeller's  and  all  the  millions 
he's  got.  Why  John  I>.  would  give  millions  of  dollars  to  be  able  to 
say  what  the  poor  tramp  said  who  begged  the  loaf  of  bread  from  the 
lady  at  the  kitchen  door  and  put  the  loaf  under  his  arm  and  startel 
down  the  street.  The  loaf  worked  around  and  worked  around  until 
aftti  a  while  it  fell  to  the  ground  and  a  dog  ran  up  and  got  it,  and 
down  the  street  the  dog  went  with  the  loaf  of  bread,  and  the  hungry 
man  looked  after  the  dog  and  said,  "All  right,  take  it  and  thank 
the  Lord  you  haven't  got  my  appetite."  John  I).  Rockefeller  would 
give  millions  to  be  able  to  say  what  that  tramp  said. 

Talking  about  sunshine  in  the  home  and  making  the  home  like  it 
ought  to  be,  the  National  Stockman  has  had  the  picture  of  Bod  Seeds' 
barnyard  in  their  paper,  and  another  paper  took  the  photograph 
last  weok  off  the  back  of  my  buildings,  and  I  am  going  to  name  it, 
not  $3.15,  but  15  cents  and  3  dollars;  it  took  a  bushel  of  lime  and  two 
days  work  to  change  the  whole  face  of  that  property.  Does  it  pay? 
Why  of  course  it  pays.  That's  why  you  can't  get  the  boys  and  girls 
to  leave  this  home  on  the  farm.  It's  the  greatest  place  in  the  world  to 
live,  out  on  the  farm,  and  then  the  only  thing  is  to  get  that  farm  so 
that  it  pays  and  get  something  for  your  trouble,  because  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  you've  got  to  have  some  money,  and  it  is  what  you've  got 
left  without  being  worn  out  and  going  through  lots  of  drudgery  to 
get  it. 

Now  I  guess  I've  talked  long  enough,  Mrs.  Chairman.  I  don't  know 
what  else  I  can  say  along  this  line.  These  things  are  close  to  my 
heart,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  last  winter  I  lectured  at  Binghamp- 
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ton,  New  York  at  a  winter  Chautauqua,  and  a  learned  inan  came  all 
the  way  from  Boston  to  talk  about  the  boy  scouts,  and  got  up  and 
said  that  the  boy  scouts  would  take  another  boy  and  blindfold  him 
and  put  him  on  a  freight  train,  and  if  he  could  get  back,  he  could 
join  the  boy  scouts ;  then  he  talked  about  the  boys'  running  away  fiwn 
home.  Why,  you  couldn't  make  me  believe  that  in  a  thirty  day  argu- 
ment. I  want  to  tell  you  there  never  was  a  boy  or  a  dog  that  ran 
away  from  home  when  they  had  a  square  deal,  never  in  the  world. 
Never  in  the  world  would  he  run  away  from  home  if  he's  got  a 
square  deal,  so  let's  make  this  home  and  let's  make  it  like  it  ought 
to  be  and  it's  no  use  spending  a  lot  of  mony.  Lots  of  people  don't 
think  anything  about  that,  but  I  do  and  when  I'm  away,  if  anything 
comes  into  my  home  that  creates  a  laugh,  they  will  save  it  till  I 
get  home. 

Not  long  ago  I  went  home  and  sat  down  to  the  table  to  eat  my 
first  meal,  and  one  of  the  little  boys  looked  up  at  me  and  said: 
"Papa,  if  you  would  turn  the  X-ray  on  a  dog's  lung,  what  would 
you  see?"  Well,  I  scratched  my  head  a  while,  and  finally  had  to  give 
op,  and  I  turned  around  to  the  little  fellow  and  said,  "I  don't  know; 
what  would  you  see?"  "Well,"  he  replied,  "papa,  if  you  would  turn 
the  X  rays  on  a  dog's  lungs  you  would  see  the  seat  of  his  pants." 
Now  that  little  boy  came  to  me  with  that.  I  was  going  down  Chest- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia,  last  winter  a  year  ago,  and  a  man  came 
up  to  me  and  pulled  my  coat,  a  perfect  stranger,  and  said,  "Seeds, 
I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  question."  "What  do  3-011  want  to  ask  me  now?" 
"What's  worse  than  finding  a  worm  in  an  apple?"  I  said,  "Finding 
two  worms."  "No,  that  won't  do."  I  said,  "If  finding  two  worms 
is  not  worse  than  finding  one  worm,  I  don't  know;  I'll  give  it  up. 
What  is  worse  than  finding  a  worm  in  an  apple."  He  said,  "Find- 
ing half  a  worm." 

I  can  go  into  any  man's  home  and  sit  down  at  the  table  with  him 
and  with  a  smile  on  my  face  eat  mush  and  milk  with  him  and  relish 
it  if  he  has  a  mortgage  to  pay.  but  I  would  like  to  go  from  one  end 
of  this  country  to  the  other  and  cut  some  stocking  strings  I  know 
of  and  take  out  enough  money  to  put  a  bath  room  in  every  house 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  You  ought  to  take  a  bath  every 
Spring  and  Fall,  whether  you  need  it  or  not.  An  old  duffer  went 
down  to  Philadelphia  and  went  to  the  Bingham  House,  and  the  only 
room  he  could  get  was  one  with  a  bath  in  it;  so  he  got  the  room 
with  the  bath  and  spent  the  night  in  that  room  with  that  bath  tub, 
and  the  next  day  he  met  one  of  his  friends  from  up  in  his  country, 
and  after  shaking  hands  with  him,  he  said:  "I  tell  you  what,  you 
ought  to  have  seen  the  room  I  had  last  night.  I  had  the  greatest 
room  you  ever  saw;  I  had  a  room  with  a  bath,  porcelain  lined  bath 
tub,  hot  and  cold  water  and  all  the  towels  I  needed."  And  he  said, 
"Oh,  but  didn't  I  wish  it  had  been  Saturday  night." 

And  I  want  to  tell  you,  my  dear  friends,  that  when  you  get  this 
home  right,  I  want  to  tell  you  and  I  mean  it,.  I  tell  you  that  when 
a  man  will  do  what  I'm  talking  about  in  any  community,  that  com- 
munity will  be  made  better;  and  God  only  knows,  nobody  knows 
better  than  I  do,  that  the  best  religion  in  the  world  is  the  religion 
over  here  at  Oakdale.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  when  you  get  a  com- 
munity like  that,  you've  got  an  influence ;  and  God  only  knows,  I  hate 
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drei  grow  up  in  that  community  for  five  of  the  best  farms  in  it, 
not  for  five  of  the  best  farms,  showing  the  power  of  influence  and 
the  power  of  environment  and  the  power  of  surroundings. 

When  the  home  is  all  right — I  can  pin  this  down  by  telling  you  ->f 
two  young  men  who  graduated  at  College;  one  started  out  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  the  other  got  on  a  ship  and  went  around  the  world  as 
a  mariner.  His  ship  came  back  after  sailing  around  the  world  and 
anchored  in  the  harbor  where  his  friend  was  preaching  the  Gospel, 
and  the  anchor  wasn't  more  than  cast  until  he  said,  "I'm  going  up 
to  see  my  friend,  John,  and  see  how  he's  getting  along  preaching 
the  Gospel,  and  I  believe  I'll  take  my  parrot  along  up  with  me. 
So  he  started  along  with  his  parrot  to  see  the  preacher.  He  went 
in  the  house  and  set  his  parrot  down  on  the  center  table  and  after 
shaking  hands  with  the  preacher,  he  said,  "John,  I've  brought  my 
parrot  along,  I  want  to  show  you  what  a  great  talker  I've  got  in 
my  parrot,  he's  the  greatest  talker  in  the  world."  The  preacher  said, 
"That's  a  queer  coincidence,  I've  got  a  parrot  and  I  think  mine  is 
the  greatest  talker  in  the  world  and  I  will  go  and  bring  him  in  and 
show  you  a  parrot  that  can  talk."  So  the  preacher  went  out  and 
got  his  parrot  and  set  it  down  on  the  table  alongside  of  the  sailor's 
parrot,  and  (he  two  birds  sat  there  looking  at  each  other  for  a  while. 
And  after  a  time  the  preacher's  parrot  said,  "What  must  we  do  to 
be  saved?"  The  sailor's  parrot  said,  "Pump  like  Hell  or  go  to  the 
bottom."  That  shows  the  power  of  influence,  the  power  of  surround- 
ings and  the  power  of  the  home. 

And  I  want  to  say,  my  dear  friends,  in  Washington  county,  that 
you  live  in  the  greatest  country  in  all  the  world  out  here.  They  can 
talk  about  all  lie  countries  of  the  world,  I've  been  over  some  of  the 
United  States  and  I  want  to  tell  yon  that  Pittsburg,  in  a  radius  of 
a  hundred  miles,  is  the  greatest  spot  in  the  known  world.  That's 
right  and  I  mean  it.  You've  got  the  farm  land,  you've  got  the  coal, 
you've  got  the  gas,  you've  got  the  oil,  you've  got  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing interests  in  the  known  world  and  the  greatest  markets 
the  sun  ever  shown  upon;  that's  the  kind  of  a  country  you  have  in 
Washington  county,  and  around  Pittsburg. 

It  puts  me  in  mind  of  two  old  fellows  over  here  in  Pittsburg.  One 
old  fellow  read  the  description  of  a  sky  scrapper  they  were  going 
to  put  up  in  the  city.  After  he  read  the  account  of  this  great 
building  they  were  going  to  er^eet,  he  met  one  of  his  friends  and 
said :  "They  allow  to  put  a  building  up  in  Pittsburg  so  Gosh  dang 
high  that  the  top  will  reach  most  half  way  to  the  moon;  they  are 
going  to  set  it  on  the  corner  where  Fifth  Avenue  crosses  Wood  Street, 
right  where  the  old  cigar  shop  for  years  and  years  has  stood.  Tt 
is  going  to  be  so  consarned  tall  that  folks  bound  for  the  top  will 
have  to  have  a  pilot  or  they  won't  know  where  to  stop.  You'll  wish 
for  three  days'  rations,  a  change  of  clothes  and  socks,  when  you  start 
for  the  upper  regions  in  that  elevator  box.  There'll  be  so  many 
stories  to  this  building,  goodness  knows  that  a  fellow  couldn't  count 
them  on  his  fingers  and  his  toes;  and  when  one  gits  up  to  the  garret, 
he  will  have  to  have  a  spy  glass  or  he  cannot  see  the  town.  The 
Allegheny  Mountains  then  will  dwindle  out  of  sight;  sky  larks  will 
get  dizzy  if  they  fly  to  such  a  height.    The  people  must  be  going 
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crazy;  feet  and  yards  are  out  of  style;  soon,  they'll  have  to  measure 
buildings  by  the  furlong  and  the  mile.  If  the  city  keeps  a  grabbing 
and  spreading  up  bo  high,  there  soon  won't  be  no  room  at  all  twixt 
the  street  and  the  sky.  The  sun  won't  have  no  room  to  pass  through 
Pittsburg  anyhow,  and  it  will  have  to  go  around  by  Wheeling  and 
Bellaire." 

The  CHAIRMAN:    This  closes  tlie  program  for  the  evening. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  am  sorry  Jir.  Holmes  couldn't  be  here.  It 
places  the  College  at  a  little  disadvantage.  As  a  trustee  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  College,  1  will  say  that  some  mistake  or  some  acci- 
dent or  something  has  happened,  because  it  is  well  known  that  our 
force  up  there  are  anxious  to  serve  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  I  know  he  would  have  been  delighted  to  be  here  if  he  had  not  been 
detained.  I  have  a  letter  from  Dr.  Sparks  speaking  of  it,  and  I 
cannot  tell,  and  the  teachers  and  professors  here  cannot  explain  it 

I  want  to  compliment  you  ladies  on  your  entertainment;  and  my 
friend  Seeds,  and  I  know  it  will  stimulate  the  Institute  and  help  the 
sessions,  the  Ladies'  sessions  throughout  Pennsylvania,  this  meeting 
that  you  held  tonight.  I  speak  for  the  Board  and  for  the  represen- 
tatives here,  the  Chairman  of  ihe  dill'erent  counties  and  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  good  meeting  you  have  had. 

After  announcing  the  program  for  next  day,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 


Wednesday  Morning,  May  21,  1913,  9.30 
Mr.  John  T.  Smith  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.  Fel- 
low members  of  the  State  Board,  and  Chairmen  of  Institute  Workers, 
Lecturers  and  Citizens  of  Washington:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  be  in  your  county  this  morning.  Although  it  is  my  neighboring 
county,  I  have  never  been  here  before,  but  I  feel  almost  as  if  I  am  at 
home  with  you.  I  scarcely  reached  your  town  until  I  met  some  of 
the  old  people  who  used  to  live  over  in  old  Fayette.  I  met  several 
of  my  neighbors  of  years  ago  who  have  now  moved  to  Washington 
county,  so  I  feel  at  home.  One  of  the  first  men  I  met  was  a  young 
man  I  used  to  teach  school  with  nineteen  years  ago.  He  was  on  one 
hilltop  in  the  mountains  and  I  was  on  the  other,  and  I  had  not  seen 
him  for  about  eighteen  years  until  1  met  him  on  the  train.  I  find  he 
is  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  your  town.  I  refer  to  the  editor  of 
this  paper,  Mr.  John  L.  Stewart. 

You  have  some  nice  towns  over  here.  In  our  county  it  is  mostly 
coal,  coke  and  smoke,  Monarch  smoke.  I  know  there  are  a  great 
many  farmers  coming  into  this  meeting.  I  think  we  can  have  a  good 
deal  of  interest  developed  and  get  it  going  a  little  like  the  story  I 
heard  of  an  Irishman.  There  was  an  Irishman  one  time  who  was 
a  courier  on  the  railroad;  his  business  was  to  clean  up  the  engines 
as  they  came  in  in  the  evening,  and  one  evening  an  engineer  came 
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in  late  and  said,  "Pat,  wouldn't  you  like  to  be  able  to  run  an  engine 
like  I  can?"  "I  would,"  said  Pat,  "I'd  rather  do  that  than  eat  my 
supper."  "Well,"  replied  the  engineer,  "hurry  up  and  clean  this  en- 
gine and  you  may  run  her  into  the  round  house."  Pat  cleaned  her 
up,  got  in,  pulled  back  the  lever  , turned  on  the  steam  and  the  engine 
started  into  the  round  house  at  a  terrible  speed.  He  was  afraid  he 
was  going  to  run  clear  through  and  come  out  the  other  side,  so  he 
jerked  the  lever  back,  reversed  it  and  the  engine  started  down  the 
railroad  track  at  a  great  rate.  He  reversed  it  again  and  went  back 
into  the  round  house  and  beckoned  to  the  engineer.  The  engineer 
said,  "1  thought  you  could  run  an  engine?"  "Aint  I  running  the 
thing,"  said  Pat,  "don't  you  see  the  thing  going  up  and  down  the 
track?"  "Well,"  said  the  engineer,  "why  don't  you  stop  it?"  "Why 
didu'tyou  shut  the  door  of  the  round  house  when  I  had  her  in  there?" 
Now  we  want  to  get  this  meetiug  going  at  such  a  rate  that  we 
won't  know  how  to  stop  it,  and  have  one  of  the  best  we  ever  had  and 
I  don't  want  to  stop  until  the  Secretary  calls  us  down  on  Friday. 
The  first  man  I  will  call  on  this  morning  is  Mr.  R.  J.  Weld,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  will  talk  to  us  on  "Selection  and  Breed- 
ing of  the  Daiiy  Herd." 

Mr.  Weld  spoke  as  follows : 

SELECTION  AND  BREEDING  OF  THE  DAIRY  HERD 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  best  information  I 
can  gel  regarding  cows  is  that  4,400  pounds  of  milk  per  animal  is 
the  average  production.  I  assume  that  is  pretty  nearly  true.  This 
uioruiug  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  personal  story,  if  you  will  pardon 
a  personal  reference  in  the  matter,  about  a  herd  of  animals  that  pro- 
duced, on  the  average,  4,400  pounds  of  milk  in  the  beginning  and  upon 
that  foundation  was  buildcd  a  herd  the  end  of  which  is  not  yet,  I 
hope,  but  which  has  advanced  in  production  over  a  ton  of  milk  per 
cow  from  that  start,  and  this  is  the  herd  I  have  been  personally  in- 
terested in  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  it  because  it  is  a  thing  I 
know  the  most  about  relative  to  cows. 

Just  refer  to  the  chart  for  a  minute.  At  the  beginning,  this  herd, 
when  we  first  began  to  keep  records,  showed  the  results  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  that  are  indicated  on  this  longer  chart  by  the  first 
set  of  bars.  There  are  three  sets  of  bars.  Those  bars  indicate  the 
lowest  producing  animal  in  the  herd  (indicating  on  chart),  the 
middle  bar  indicates  the  average  production  of  all  the  animals  in  the 
herd  and  the  longer  bar  the  highest  production,  or  the  production  of 
the  animal  that  produced  the  most.  There  is  what  we  get  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  what  is  indicated  by  those  bars  there.  Then, 
period  by  period,  as  is  indicated  by  the  dates,  results  have  been  com- 
piled and  drawn  off  and  charted  out  so  that  we  might  see  what  in- 
crease or  improvement  of  advancement  was  made  as  the  result  of 
our  work  up  until  last  year,  which  is  over  here  on  this  shorter  chart. 
For  instance,  compare  the  middle  bar  there,  1912  with  the  middle 
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bar  here  in  1894,  and  you  will  see  that  there  is  a  gain  of  2,700  pounds 
of  milk  per  animal.  Now,  no  new  animals  were  bought;  we  just 
started  with  that  average  herd  and  that  is  a  point  I  want  to  bring 
out  first,  the  selection  of  the  animal. 

In  our  work  as  Institute  men,  traveling  over  Pennsylvania,  the  in- 
quiry comes  up  at  almost  every  place  where  they  are  interested  in 
buying,  "Where  can  I  get  some  good  cows?  For  instance,  where 
can  I  get  some  7,000  pound  cows?"  They  are  not  to  be  bad,  gentle- 
men, in  any  great  number. .  They  are  not  to  be  had  in  the  number 
that  will  meet  the  demand  in  Pennsylvania.  They  have  got  to  be 
produced,  got  to  be  grown  on  the  farm,  and  they  should  be,  because, 
along  with  the  development  of  the  dairy  itself,  must  come  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dairyman,  when  we  had  4,400  pound  cows,  we  had  4,400 
pound  men ;  that's  all  the  ability  we  had  to  produce  milk,  because  part 
of  the  production  of  the  cow  must  come  through  the  skill  and  knowl- 
edge the  dairyman  has  to  make  that  production,  and  in  any  dairy 
in  Pennsylvania  where  the  man  hopes  to  improve,  the  improvement 
must  be  in  the  man  first,  he  is  the  leader,  it  is  the  man  that  blazes 
the  way !  so  I  think  the  wise  and  sane  plan  for  the  dairymen  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  to  develop  their  own  herds.  It  means  some  expense,  some 
trouble  and  its  a  little  personal  work,  I  know,  and  it  does  more  or 
less  interfere  with  our  general  farm  work. 

This  was  brought  home  to  me  about  three  weeks  ago  in  my  own 
herd  in  a  way  I  never  had  known  before.  I  had  gone  into  a  cow 
testing  association  so  as  to  be  in  with  fellows  that  are  interested 
in  the  work.  All  the  rest  of  them  are  over  in  New  York  State,  but 
they  did  come  over  the  line  and  let  me  in,  and  the  tester  came  to 
my  place  and  relieved  us  the  24  hours  he  was  there  of  all  the  work 
excepting  the  milking  of  the  cows.  The  man  and  I  milked  the  cow 
and  turned  the  milk  over  to  him  and  he  weighed  and  took  cave  of  it 
after  that,  and  I  discovered  then  that  the  time  it  took  up  to  do  this 
work  amounted  to  nearly  as  much  as  the  time  of  milking  the  cows, 
bo  it  is  somewhat  of  an  expense  to  me  to  carry  on  the  work.  Never- 
theless I  will  try  and  show  that  I  have  been  warranted  in  making 
this  expense,  jnst  as  Dr.  Thorne  showed  us  yesterday  that  we  are  war- 
ranted in  making  an  expense  when  we  get  the  desired  results. 

What  I- found  in  that  first  upper  bar — see  the  length  of  the  short 
bars  compared  with  the  length  of  the  long  ones,  and  those  are  all 
cows  that  had  been  bred  by  my  father  on  that  farm  and  were  thor- 
oughbred animals,  and  yet  we  found  that  difference  that  is  indicated 
by  the  length  of  those  bars  and  prior  to  the  determination  of  that 
acurate  knowledge,  we  were  just  guessing  at  it,  you  see.  After  we 
had  the  accurate  knowledge,  we  discarded,  of  course,  those  animals 
that  made  the  lower  records.  The  getting  of  the  daily  weight  is  a 
thing  that  a  good  many  of  our  farmers  fall  down  on.  It  is  like  the 
man  Dr.  Thorne  told  us  about  yesterday,  be  wanted  to  harvest  that 
ten  acres  of  clover  and  let  the  experimental  plot  go  and  get  wet  and 
he  lost  the  results  of  the  experiment.  You  have  got  to  be  whipping 
yourself  up  to  the  point  that  the  daily  data  we  accumulate  day  by 
day  is  the  thing  that  makes  the  final  result  and  the  securing  of  this 
data  is  not  expensive  in  the  paraphanalia  required  to  secure  it.  It 
takes  a  little  time,  but  it  is  educational  in  its  effect,  it  makes  ob- 
serving men  of  us,  careful  men,  it  makes  meu  that  are  accurate  in 
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their  work.  Why,  the  keeping  of  the  data  pays  me  year  by  year 
just  in  the  influence  it  has  on  the  man  that  helps  me;  he  likes  to 
have  everything  that  goes  down  in  black  and  white  for  the  inspection 
of  his  employer  look  well,  be  a  credit  to  his  work,  consequently  it 
keeps  him  up  to  his  standard,  and  that  is  what  we  did,  we  got  that 
information,  we  made  the  selection  upon  the  basis  of  the  information 
or  upon  the  basis  of  the  performance,  upon  the  proficiency,  if  you 
please;  that  was  the  basis  upon  which  we  made  the  selection  of  the 
animals  in  the  herd  and  are  making  it  today,  because  we  are  just 
keeping  on  day  by  day  and  there  is  still  a  difference  after  eighteen 
years,  in  the  ability  of  the  individual  animals  in  that  herd  to  produce 
the  pounds  of  milk.  60  it  is  not  safe  for  me,  as  a  dairyman,  to  rest 
on  any  work  I  have  accomplished  so  far  and  be  sure  that  the  business 
will  still  continue  to  be  profitable  to  me. 

I  made  the  selection  then  upon  that  basis,  with  the  daily  use  of  the 
milk  scales  and  the  monthly  use  of  the  Babcock  test  and  a  certain 
day  in  the  month  comes  and  it  is  the  day  to  start  to  take  the  samples 
and  if  the  threshers  are  there  silo  men  are  there,  it  don't  matter  what 
urgent  piece  of  business  is  on  hand,  if  that  is  the  time  to  commence, 
we  aim  to  commence  so  we  will  favor  each  animal  with  uniformity  of 
our  part  of  the  work,  we  will  give  each  animal  a  chance  to  show 
just  what  she  is  capable  of  doing  and  not  doing  under  the  average 
daily  conditions  that  exist  and  affect  all  the  animals. 

After  we  have  made  this  selection,  there  is  another  point,  the  secur- 
ing of  some  animals  to  take  the  place  of  those  we  are  going  to  discard. 
We  are  going  to  discard  some  because  a  4,000  pound  animal  is  not 
a  profitable  animal  and  if  the  average  is  only  4,400  pounds,  there 
are  a  number  below  4,000  and  if  a  cow  won't  give  over  4,000  pounds  of 
milk  in  Pennsylvania,  she  is  running  her  people  in  debt  and  we  don't 
want  to  be  that  kind  of  men,  we  don't  want  to  be  prosecuting  a  busi- 
ness that  is  running  us  behind  and  we  should  not.  So,  to  take  the 
place  then  of  the  animals  we  must  necessarily  discard  year  by  year 
for  one  reason  or  another,  primarily  because  they  are  not  capable  of 
coming  up  to  our  standard  and  we  have  got  to  have  some  to  take  their 
place.  Now  here  comes  another  point— we  couldn't  buy  them,  didn't 
want  to  buy  them.  The  only  animal  that  I  know  absolutely  was  a 
diseased  animal  on  our  farm,  an  animal  that  was  bought  and  brought 
there  as  a  calf,  and  afterwards  developed  disease.  Whether  the  pre- 
disposition came  with  the  animal  or  whether  the  whole  thing  de- 
veloped on  the  farm  or  not,  it  is  true,  she  is  the  only  animal  that  ever 
di  seased  on  my  farm  that  I  know  of.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  want 
to  raise  them.  Another  is,  that  I  want  them  under  my  personal  super- 
vision from  the  time  they  come  into  this  life  until  I  am  through  with 
them.  I  can  weave  into  them  or  attempt,  at  least,  to  weave  into 
them,  the  characteristics  that  I  hope  for  and  desire  and  think  will  de- 
velop a  proficient  animal. 

Now  I  have  come  to  believe  that  in  breeding,  we  first  should  have 
a  standard,  then  we  should  go  after  what  we  want.  I  am  supported 
somewhat  in  that.  We  are  going  back  to  the  first  book  in  the  Bible, 
the  book  of  Genesis,  and  I  find  that  a  certain  man  wanted  ringed- 
streaked  and  speckled  cows,  a  certain  Jew;  that's  the  kind  he  wanted, 
that's  the  kind  that  meant  profit  to  him,  that's  the  kind  of  cow  his 
father-in-law  would  give  him  as  his  wage,  and  he  went  after  ringed, 
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streaked  and  speckled  cows,  and  the  Divine  Word  says  he  got  them. 
I  believe  that  holds  trae  right  down  to  this  date  and  we  want  to  go 
after  the  thing  we  want.  That  means  this,  that  we've  got  to  have  an 
ideal,  we-ve  go  to  know  what  we  want  to  get,  tempered  with  the  best 
knowledge  and  with  our  experience  ,tempered  with  the  environment 
we  have  at  home  as  compared  with  the  environment  under  which  the 
dairy  breeds  have  developed,  and  tempered  also,  if  you  please,  lastly, 
by  the  general  character  of  the  animals  in  our  particular  neighbor- 
hood. For  instance,  if  in  my  particular  neighborhood  there  are  eight 
or  ten  men  breeding  the  same  breed  of  animals,  there  is  an  advantage 
for  me  to  go  in  with  them  in  that  same  line  of  breeding.  We  can  co- 
operate in  more  ways  than  one;  we  can  compare  notes,  we  can  co- 
operate in  building  and  developing,  we  can  co-operate  in  buying  and 
selling,  a  decided  advantage,  as  you  know.  So  that  is  the  thing  to 
do. 

Now  in  dairy  work,  the  thing  that  I  was  after  ou  my  part  was 
butter  fat,  and  I  contend  this,  that  first,  if  you  want  to  get  pounds 
of  butter  fat,  you  must  have  pounds  of  milk  or  pounds  of  material 
to  carry  that  butter  fat,  so  there  are  two  factors  in  it  that  I  was 
after — I  wanted  a  lot  of  milk  and  I  wanted  rich  milk,  and  I  looked 
to  one  of  the  breeds  that  gave  a  large  flow,  comparatively  large  flow, 
and  that  also  was  rich  in  bjitter  fat,  because  that  was  to  be  my  cash 
product,  my  cash  return  from  this  dairy  was  to  come  through  the 
medium  of  butter  that  I  sold.  For  that  reason  I  want  a  breeder  then 
with  this  charcteristic,  and  after  getting  an  animal — and  by  the  way, 
that's  where  I  spent  the  money,  not  very  heavy,  not  enough  to  swamp 
anyone ;  1  spent,  to  be  specific.  Since  1894, 1  spent  $220  only  in  buying 
thoroughbred  animals  for  my  herd  and  $100  of  that  was  spent  last 
year  in  the  last  animal  I  got  so  I  haven't  spent  anything  exorbitant, 
and  I  have  not  spent  a  sum  beyond  the  reach  of  any  breeder  of 
dairy  cattle  in  Pennsylvania,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  result  I  have 
shown  you  thorough  breeding  and  to  be  particular  about  it,  I  have 
sold  these  animals  so  far,  when  I  have  gotten  through  with  them  for 
enough  to  reimburse  me.  The  account  stands  me  in  debt  now,  but 
I  have  two  animals  on  hand,  one  of  which  I  expect  to  sell  this  year. 
Whether  I  will  come  out  even  or  not  I  don't  know ;  that  is  a  side  line 
that  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  breeding. 

The  Director  of  Institutes  in  New  York  State  said  last  February 
that  a  man  could  pay  $400  or  $500  for  an  animal  that  will  put  into 
his  offspring  the  development  and  improvement  that  he  is  capable 
of  putting  in,  and  still  make  money  at  it.  Wei!,  I  chose  this  animal, 
used  him  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  then  chose  another  of  the 
same  breeding  a  little  better,  better  backed  up,  reinforced  with  better 
production  back  of  him,  and  have  kept  right  on  in  that  line  from  time 
to  time,  getting  a  new  animal  about  every  three  or  four  years  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  one,  not  practicing  inbreeding,  keeping  shy  of 
that,  and  keeping  up  the  matter  of  selecting  the  animals  upon  the 
basis  of  their  performance,  and  in  that  way  have  gotten  the  results 
as  indicated  upon  the  chart  before  you. 

A  Member :     Is  your  herd  Jersey  or  Guernsey  ? 

MB.  WELD :  Guernseys.  The  beads  of  the  herd  have  always  been 
registered  Guernseys. 


A  Member:     Do  you  inbreed? 

MR.  WELD:  I  did  in  the  first  instance,  sir,  because  I  made  a 
radical  cross,  but  since  then  I  have  not  inbred,  but  in  the  first  par- 
ticular, when  I  made  the  first  cross,  I  had  half  bloods,  then  I  inbred 
them  because,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  was  making  quite  a  radical 
cross  from  the  mother  in  the  herd,  and  got  good  results  so  far  as  I 
could  see. 

A  Member:  Does  that  warrant  the  influence  of  a  good  sire  on 
daiiy  herds? 

MR.  WELD :  I  believe  so;  I  believe  that  is  the  best  thing  for  the 
Pennsylvania  dairymen  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Will  the  gentlemen  in  the  audience  please 
write  their  theories  down  or  else  give  them  after  Mr.  Weld  gets 
through  with  his.speech. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Just  a  word.  If  Mr.  Weld  would  consent 
to  allow  direct  questions,  we  will  he  glad  to  have  you  ask  the  ques- 
tion just  as  it  comes  to  your  mind.  I  think  the  stenographer  can 
get  them,  and  it  will  probably  aid  Mr.  Weld  in  arriving  at  a  conclu- 
sion as  to  just  what  you  want  him  to  develop  in  his  talk. 

MR.  WELD:  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  dairyman  who  follows 
along  this  line  only  puts  into  operation  just  the  same  principle  that 
the  poultryman  does,  that  the  corn  man,  that  the  potato  man  does  or 
that  any  other  man  does  who  is  trying  to  improve  the  thing  that  he 
is  working  with,  be  that  animal  or  vegetable.  I  cannot  see  it  any 
other  way  than  that  there  is  simply  one  principle  involved  and  that 
is  the  selection  of  the  fittest,  the  selection  of  the  animal  or  animals 
whose  performance  Indicates  that  it  has  capabilities  and  possibilities 
above  the  average,  and  when  we  do  that  and  follow  that  up  with  im- 
proved conditions  and  environment  that  arc  demanded  by  the  ma- 
chine that  is  going  to  make  a  greater  performance  for  us,  we  are 
surely  going  to  get  some  results  for  our  work. 

And  it  strikes  me  this  way,  that  it  is  good  for  a  young  farmer,  a 
young  dairyman,  to  branch  out  along  that  line.  It  is  an  educational 
advantage  that  he  has,  it  is  an  opportunity  to  pursue  his  education, 
if  you  plense,  right  along  day  by  day,  after  he  has  gone  on  to  the 
farm  and  gotten  into  the  harness  for  himself.  He  has  left  school, 
he  has  left  the  Agricultural  College,  perhaps  taken  with  him  what 
is  in  the  books  and  what  he  has  got  in  the  class  room,  be  puts  that 
into  operation  ,he  runs  against  obstacles,  he  tries  to  solve  them  and 
does  solve  them.  He  solves  them  out  of  the  knowledge  he  gets  at 
home,  reinforced  and  backed  up  by  the  knowledge  he  mines  ont  day 
by  day  in  his  work,  so  it  is  a  decided  advantage  on  that  score  in  the 
matter  of  selecting  the  animal  or  plant  we  are  dealing  with.  I  have 
come  to  believe  that  the  man  who  is  careful  in  his  obligation  and 
makes  a  study  of  the  selection  and  preparing  and  the  crossing  of 
animals,  will  make  a  better  parent,  he  will  make  a  better  father, 
when  he  understands  some  of  the  laws  of  Nature  that  enter  into  all 
plant  and  animal  life,  and  to  his  profit  and  to  the  advantage  and  profit 
of  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  is  situated. 
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Now  as  to  whether  or  not  it  pays — it  has  takeii  in  some  work  upon 
my  part  to  get  this  done.  Not  until  this  present  year  was  I  able  to 
get  into  this  Association,  which  I  think  is  a  grand,  good  thing, 
and  I  went  into  it  just  to  get  stimulated  a  little  so  it  would  come 
nearer  home  and  we  could  get  it  started  at  home  and  more  might  get 
the  advantage  of  it  Where  that  is  possible,  it  relieves  the  individual 
man,  somewhat,  of  some  of  the  tedious  part  of  this  work.  Neverthe- 
less it  also  takes  from  it  some  of  the  personal  interest  he  would  other- 
wise put  into  it  day  by  day.  In  the  time  I  have  covered  in  the  select- 
ing and  breeding  of  these  animals  up  to  the  close  of  1912,  I  was  able 
to  make  the  animals  that  came  from  that  foundation  herd  of  4,400 
pounds  produce  me  7,144  pounds,  or,  a  gain  of  2,744  pounds  of  milk 
per  animal  per  year.  Now  that  amounted  to  something  in  dollars  and 
cents  if  I  had  sold  the  milk,  but  I  did  not,  I  converted  that  milk 
into  butter  and  sold  the  butter  and  made  a  gain  in  butter  fat. 

The  lower  set  of  bars  here  indicates  the  butter  fat;  the  first  year 
I  ODly  had  an  average  yield  of  butter  fat  of  186  pounds.  There  was 
one  animal  that  went  higher,  and  a  number  went  lower  than  that 
Last  year  you  see  the  result  was  338  pounds  of  butter  fat,  a  larger 
percentage  of  gain  in  butter  fat  than  in  pounds  of  milk.  I  attribute 
that  to  the  fact,  already  developed,  that  I  was  breeding  along  the 
line  of  animals  noted  for  the  production  of  butter  fat,  and  that  the 
pounds  of  butter  fat  that  has  been  increased,  per  animal,  was  151, 
or  in  other  words,  I  had  increased  the  production  of  butter  fat  per 
animal  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  average  production  of  butter  fat 
of  the  average  cow  of  Pennsylvania  or  New  York  or  Wisconsin.  If 
I  sold  that  butter  fat  for  30  cents  a  pound,  I  bave  increased  it  $45 
worth,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  has  absolutely  paid  me  for  the  time 
and  trouble  I  have  taken  in  developing  this  herd. 

MR.  GOODERHAM:  You  say  that  you  have  been  building  up 
your  herd  for  18  years? 

MR.  WELD :      Yes,  sir. 

MR.  GOODERHAM:  Has  each  of  the  crosses  been  an  improve- 
ment over  the  cross  before  it? 

MR.  WELD;  Well,  yes,  Mr.  Goodeiham,  each  of  the  crosses  has 
been  an  improvement,  although  there  was  one  cross  in  which  I  prac- 
tically stood  still,  but  it  was  for  another  reason,  I  think.  I  believed 
that  I  was  the  factor  that  was  at  fault,  not  the  animal  that  I  had  at 
the  head  of  the  herd,  and  the  factor  was  this:  That  I  did  not  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  increased  production  called  for  a  greater 
amount  of  fuel,  and  I  was  not  giving  the  animals  enough.  Of  course 
that  question  comes  right  along  with  the  question  of  development; 
we  are  not  to  take  that  up  this  morning,  but  that  must  come.  This 
one  period  in  which  I  seemed  to  stand  still  and  did  stand  still  for 
two  or  three  years  until  I  got  the  situation  analyzed,  was  the  fact  that 
I  was  not  supporting  those  animals  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to 
make  the  increased  production.  Now  several  factors  entered  into 
that.  The  natural  pasture  I  had  been  depending  on  yeai'  by  year  got 
poorer  and  poorer;  there  was  a  falling  off  that  said  I  had  increased 
the  stock,  a  larger  number  of  stock  were  on  the  same  aiea,  but  cut 


down  the  amount  of  food  they  had;  so  I  was  entirely  at  fault,  and, 
as  I  said  before,  the  breed  or  the  breeding  was  not  at  fault.  Now, 
if  there  are  an;  other  questions,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

MB.  HULL :  What  is  the  object  of  the  cow  testing  association  and 
what  is  the  benefit  of  it? 

MR.  WELD :  The  object,  Mr.  Hull,  is  simply  to  have  a  man  come 
to  your  place  and  test  and  weigh  and  sample  and  advise  you  instead 
of  you  doing  it  yourself,  and  you  pay  him  for  it  and  he  does  that 
along  with  twenty-six  neighbors  of  yours,  and  does  it  monthly  and 
you  pay  him  one  dollar  a  cow,  or  in  our  Association,  the  minimum 
fee  is  f20.  I  have  to  pay  $20  for  this  man  and  be  will  come  to  my 
place  12  times  in  the  next  year  and  be  there  for  24  hours  only  and 
compile  some  data,  presumably,  from  which  I  can  draw  some  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  animals  I  ought  to  keep  or  discard.  In  my  case  I 
am  doing  the  work  myself,  but  other  fellows  in  the  Association  are 
not  doing  it  and  they  are  going  at  it  blindly  just  as  I  was  before  I 
went  into  the  work,  and  he  will  be  a  help  to  me  because  he  will  put 
before  them  some  definite  data  or  information  upon  which  they  may 
base  their  judgment  and  base  their  selection,  and  he  will  advise 
them — he  does  advise  them.  He  told  me  of  a  number  of  instances 
where  he  advised  them  in  regard  to  the  ration  they  were  feeding,  and 
they  were  not  feeding  a  ration  that  was  in  accordance  with  our  best 
teachers  as  to  the  kiud  and  quality  and  amount  that  the  animal 
should  have  to  be  able  to  produce  what  she  is  able  to  produce;  that 
is  his  work. 

MR.  HULL:     That  man  is  an  expert? 

MR.  WELD :  Yes,  he  is  an  expert  along  that  line,  but  he  is  not 
as  expert  as  I  wish  he  was.  He  is  a  young  man,  this  man  that  we 
have,  he  is  under  majority,  he  is  19  years  old,  he  lacks  personal  ex- 
perience, bnt  he  is  the  best  man  we  can  get  hold  of  and  rather  than 
have  no  man  at  all,  we'd  better  take  this  man.  He  will  develop,  at 
our  expense,  but  we  arc  warranted  in  making  the  expense,  but  because 
if  we  didn't  have  him,  there  would  be  nothing  done  along  that  line 
and  the  26  of  us  in  the  Association  would  simply  go  along  in  the 
same  ruts  we  have  been  going  along  for  the  last  25  years  and  no  im- 
provement would  be  made.  In  every  instance  I  know  of  where  an 
Association  has  been  started  and  interest  aroused  and  enthusiasm 
awakened,  good  has  resulted.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  missionary  work  that 
precedes  more  substantial  improvement  in  the  dairy  situation. 

MR.  BILLINGS:  Do  you  still  weigh  your  cow's  milk,  individu- 
ally, every  day? 

MR.  WELD:    Yes,  sir. 

MR.  BILLINGS:     The  whole  Association  does  that? 

MR.  WELD:    No,  only  part  of  the  Association  are  doing  that. 

MR.  BILLINGS:  They  allow  him  to  weigh  for  the  one  day  and 
figure  from  that? 


MK.  WELD :  He  does  this,  Mr.  Billings,  in  my  own  case  and  in  the 
case  of  every  man  that  is  weighing,  he  takes  the  actual  weight  for  the 
month  and  the  man  who  is  not  weighing  takes  his  own  weight  for  the 
24  hours. 

MR.  RODGERS:  Tell  me  what  effect  the  inbreeding  has  when 
you  come  to  enter  the  stock,  have  it  registered  in  the  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation; do  they  object? 

MK.  WELD :  In  the  Guernsey  Association  they  do  not  Whether 
they  do  or  not  in  the  other  associations,  I  cannot  tell  yon. 

MR.  ROUSE:  They  do  not  object  in  the  Holstein  Association 
either. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Mr.  Weld,  from  your  experience  in  trav- 
eling over  the  State  and  testing  butter  fat  content  in  the  milk  of  vari- 
ous cows  in  different  portions  of  the  Commonwealth,  have  you  been 
or  have  you  not  been  impressed  with  the  thought  of  the  importance  of 
dairymen  learning  exactly  what  is  the  product  of  each  of  their  cows, 
each  cow  of  the  herd?  I  would  like  to  have  your  experience  along 
that  line. 

MR.  WELD:  Yea,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  been  impressed  with 
that  thought,  that  the  average  dairyman  known  comparatively  little 
and  he  makes  serious  mistakes.  That  was  brought  right  home  to  us 
last  winter  in  one  Institute  we  held  when  two  animals  were  brought 
down,  the  milk  of  two  animals  waB  brought  down  to  be  tested  and 
the  test  was  just  the  reverse  of  what  the  man  expected.  Now,  if  he 
had  based  his  selection,  you  see,  upon  his  expectations  or  what  he 
thought  was  his  knowledge  of  the  animals,  he  would  have  drawn  a 
wrong  conclusion  because  our  results  showed  just  the  reverse.  The 
animal  he  thought  would  test  best,  tested  the  lowest  and  the  animal 
he  thought  would  test  the  lowest,  tested  the  highest.  Now  if  there 
are  no  other  questions,  I  will  thank  you  for  your  attention  and  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Has  anyone  any  remarks  to  offer  on  this  sub- 
ject? 

MR.  STEWART :  I  want  to  know  of  Mr.  Weld  if  he  tests  a  cow 
at  the  beginning  of  this  month,  for  instance,  and  finds  that  she  shows 
a  certain  per  cent,  of  butter  fat,  can  he,  by  feeding  and  care  of  that 
cow,  make  her  show  a  higher  per  cent,  in  one  month  or  at  any  other 
period  thereafter?    I  am  not  a  dairyman. 

MR.  WELD :  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that's  a  question  we  get  almost 
everywhere  we  go. 

MR.  STEWART :     I  never  heard  it  before. 

MR.  WELD :  Mr.  Stewart,  the  best  information  we  have  is  this ; 
that  the  animal  is  born  to  give  a  certain  percentage  or  richness  in 
milk,  granting  that  she  has  the  normal  conditions,  that  will  enable 
her  to  do  it  and  that  she  is  normal  health  and  that  every  thing  is 
normal  when  the  sample  is  taken  and  the  sample  is  taken  correctly 
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and  correctly  represents  what  she  produces.  Beyond  that  we  are 
not  able  to  stimulate  or  increase  the  percentage  of  butter  fat.  Now 
that  is  contradicted  lime  and  time  again  by  a  whole  lot  of  conditions. 
The  sample  may  be  taken  when  the  animal  is  out  of  health 
the  sample  may  be  taken  when  the  animal  is  underfed  or  excited  or 
when  the  animal  is  not  in  normal  condition,  or  the  normal  conditions 
under  which  the  sample  was  taken  were  disturbed  and  then  the  sample 
will  vary  from  the  normal,  and  you  take  one  thirty  days  later  and  if 
that  is  under  normal  or  abnormal  conditions,  you  may  get  a  decided 
difference  in  the  sample. 

I  overcome  that  in  this  way :  I  take  a  sample  of  milk  from  the  cows 
for  8  consecutive  milkings,  4  days,  just  to  overcome  the  daily  varia- 
tion, because  there  is  a  daily  variation  under  normal  conditions.  This 
spring  we  sampled  animals  in  my  herd  every  day  for  a  number  of  days 
and  we  had  as  high  a  change  as  two  per  cent  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  run  it  right  along  for  14  milkings,  so  you  see  the  animal  has 
a  most  wonderful  control  over  the  quantity  and  quality  and  you  have 
got  to  catch  her,  if  you  say  an  animal  tests  so  and  so,  you  have  got  to 
catch  her  when  the  conditions  are  such  that  she  is  just  giving  what 
she  normally  would,  and  so  often  the  conditions  are  different— if  it 
is  a  hot  day  or  the  flies  bother  her  or  somebody  comes  into  your  stable; 
unexpectedly — anything  that  will  affect  the  flow  will  affect  the 
quantity;  so,  to  get  as  good  conditions  as  you  can,  we  want  to  keep 
everything  in  smooth  running  order.  For  instance,  to  illustrate: 
The  other  night  when  this  gentleman  came,  he  is  a  strange  man  and 
had  never  been  on  my  farm  before,  his  name  is  Martin,  I  said,  "Mr. 
Martin,  you  may  ask  us  any  questions  that  are  necessary  while  we  are 
milking,  but  we  arc  not  going  to  attempt  to  visit  with  you  at  all."  Mr. 
Martin  staid  in  his  place,  asked  a  few  questions,  he  asked  them  quietly 
and  we  prosecuted  the  milking  that  night  as  quietly  as  we  could, 
had  everything  as  normal  as  it  could  be,  liecause  I  wanted  that  day's 
result  to  represent  what  the  cows  would  do  if  the  stranger  had  not 
been  in  the  barn,  and  I  took  extra  precaution  the  first  time  he  was 
there,  because  he  was  a  stranger  and  the  animals  are  sensitive  to  a 
stranger,  and  I  asked  him  as  a  contributing  factor  to  the  result  he 
would  get  from  me,  to  abstain  from  visiting  or  unnecessary  con- 
versation or  anything  that  would  distract  the  cows  attention  from  the 
fact  that  we  were  milking  her. 

MR.  STEWART:  Haven't  you  found  that  the  next  day  she  would 
overrun  her  percentage? 

MR.  WELD :     Yes,  sir,  if  she  goes  high,  she  will  drop  back  the  next 

MR.  STEWART :  And  if  she  loses  one  day,  the  next  day  she  will 
overrun  her  natural  percentage. 

MR.  WELD :     Yes,  sir. 

MR.  BILLINGS:     That  isn't  always  true. 

MR.  WELD:  No,  sir,  but  that  is  the  general  supposition;  if  you 
have  a  high  test  one  day,  you  are  liable  to  have  a  low  number  of 
pounds  of  milk,  and  then  the  next  milking  you  will  have  an  increased 
flow  and  the  perceotage  of  butter  fat  is  liable  to  be  lower  than  it  was. 


MR.  BILLINGS :  Theu  do  we  understand  that  if  you  get  a  low  test 
to-day,  the  quantity  is  low  also? 

MR.  WELD:    No,  wilh  a  low  test  you  get  high  quantity. 

MR.  BILLINGS:  Just  another  question  right  here:  Changing 
your  cows  from  dry  feed  into  pasture,  how  does  the  test  run? 

MR.  WELD:  The  test  will  drop  invariably,  because  you  not  only 
change  feed,  but  a  whole  lot  of  conditions.  You  change  the  animal 
from  comparatively  quiet  conditions  to  an  opportunity  to  run  and 
race  and  tear  around,  and  you  change  their  feed,  you  change  them 
from  a  condition  under  which  they  have  feed  and  lay  down  and  rest 
and  stimulate  production  of  milk,  to  a  condition  in  which  they  can 
spend  the  whole  day  on  their  feet  and  come  in  at  night  tired  and  lie 
down  and  all  those  things  lessen  the  butter. 

MR.  BILLINGS:  Last  month  if  you  were  testing  the  cows  in  the 
barn  and  this  month  iu  the  pasture,  your  test  will  run  lower? 

MR.  WELD :  Yes,  sir,  my  test  will  run  lower  hut  the  flow  will  be 
higher;  the  flow  is  creeping  up  day  by  day,  and  when  I  make  these 
tests  next  week,  I'm  pietty  sure  the  test  will  be  low.  The  May  teat 
is  low;  the  June  test  will  be  a  little  better,  but  pretty  much  the  same 
as  the  May  test  and  llieu  it  will  gradually  start  up  towards  the  end 
of  the  year. 

MR.  BLACK:     Do  you  feed  any  dry  feed? 

MR.  WELD:     Yea,  sir,  feed  grain  the  year  around. 

MR.  BLACK:     Does  it  make  any  more  butter? 

MR.  WELD:  Yes,  sir,  because  I  increase  the  flow  of  milk,  I  get 
more  pounds  of  butter,  because  I  have  increased  the  carrier.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  cows  in  the  barn  are  giving  20  pounds  of  a  per  ceut.  milk, 
that's  20  pounds  of  butter  milk;  if  they  go  to  the  pasture  and  give  me 
30  pounds  of  milk,  that  will  mean  more  butter. 

MR.  BLACK:  Isn't  that  different  from  what  the  experimental 
stations  put  out?  A  few  years  ago  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
they  were  put  in  pasture,  all  kinds  of  pasture  and  there  was  no  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

MR.  WELD:  That  may  be  true,  but  the  average  dairyman  of 
Pennsylvania  is  pretty  apt  to  underfeed,  and  so  the  general  condition 
in  Pennsylvania  is  not  what  you  find  at  the  experiment  station,  where 
they  know  these  things  and  take  cognizance  of  them  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  knowledge  and  keep  the  animal  up  to  her  normal  produc- 
tion. 

MR.  BLACK:  But  we  want  to  reach  something  definite;  can  we 
change  the  quality  of  our  milk? 


MR.  WELD:     Through  breeding  we  can  increase  it  as  shown  by 
that  chart — we  can  increase  the  pounds  of  butter  fat.     I  increased 
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the  pounds  of  butter  fat  I  got  from  that  herd  more  than  I  did  the 
pounds  of  milk  that  the  animals  produced,  and  that  was  through 
breeding,  through  the  infusion  of  this  Guernsey  blood,  for  instance. 

MB.  BLACK:  I  bad  a  book  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
which  says  plainly  that  we  cannot  change  the  quality  of  milk. 

MR.  WAMBOLD :  We  are  shipping  milk  from  pure  bred  Holsteins 
to  Philadelphia  for  the  wholesale  market.  During  March  and  April 
we  had  to  add  grain  to  our  milk  to  keep  it  up  to  the  required  percen- 
tage of  butter  fat,  because  it  is  tested  by  the  city.  During  May  and 
June  we  had  no  difficulty.  Also,  we  have  found  that  the  amount  of 
fat  on  an  animal  will  make  a  difference  when  she  is  officially  tested, 
and  an  animal  will  vary  2  per  cent,  from  one  year  to  the  next  by  the 
quantity  of  fat  on  her  body. 

MR.  WELD :    If  the  animal  is  fat,  you  say? 

MR.  WAMBOLD:  Yes,  abnormally  fat.  I  know  men  who  are 
testing  puie  bred  Holsteins  who  will  give  their  animals  a  long  rest, 
get  them  abnormally  fat  and  during  the  test,  decrease  the  amount  of 
feed  for  a  short  time  so  they  will  take  the  fat  on  their  bodies  to  put 
in  the  milk,  and  they  will  get  an  abnormal  percentage  of  butter  fat. 

MR.  WELD :  I  have  not  worked  that  out  at  all,  but  I  have  done 
this  which,  in  a  way,  substantiates  what  you  say;  in  the 'past  I  have 
increased  the  weight  of  the  animal,  in  other  words,  I  have  striven  to 
keep  them  up  in  better  condition,  and  that  may  account  for  part 
of  the  increase  in  the  butter  fat  I  have  gotten  out  of  the  herd.  I 
carry  more  weight  on  those  animals  now  than  in  the  beginning.  I 
don't  allow  them  to  get  thin  if  I  can  prevent  it. 

MR.  HULL:  Then  we  understand  that  your  increase  of  butter 
fat  has  been  through  breeding  rather  than  feeding? 

MR.  WELD :     I  think  so,  Mr.  Hull. 

MR.  HULL :     Well,  I  think  that  is  generally  conceded. 

MR.  WELD :     That  is  what  I  attribute  the  increase  to. 

MR.  STEWART :  I  just  want  to  explain  why  I  asked  that  ques- 
tion. It  may  not  be  interesting  to  all  of  you,  but  it  is  to  me.  I  never 
went  out  to  buy  a  cow  in  my  life,  but  what  I  always  found  good  ones; 
and  when  I  have  a  cow  to  sell  I  must  admit  that  she  is  always  a  good 
one.  But  I  have  been  deceived  and  I  expect  I  have  deceived  other 
people.  We  are  testing  milk  now  in  our  farmers'  organization,  and 
the  reason  I  asked  the  question  was  this,  that  when  I  go  out  to  buy  a 
cow  and  the  man  who  has  the  cow  for  sale  says  she  is  a  good  one,  I 
say  to  him,  "I  want  a  sample  of  the  milk  to-morrow  morning,  I  want 
to  see  you  milk  it  from  the  cow  and  I  want  to  test  it."  That  will  give 
me  an  idea  of  the  value  of  that  cow.  Now,  according  to  Mr.  Weld's 
answer  to  my  question,  that  will  give  me  a  pretty  fair  estimate  of  the 
value  of  that  cow.  It  will  tell  me  whether  she  gives  1  per  cent,  or  2 
per  cent,  or  3  per  cent,  and  so  on,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  pretty  good 
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basis  upon  which  sales  of  cows  should  be  made.  They  ought  to  be 
tested.  If  I  have  a  cow  that  will  show  4  per  cent,  of  butter  fat,  would 
that  be  a  good  showing? 

MR.  WELD :    It  would. 

MR.  STEWART:  And  I  know  it,  and  she  has  been  tested  fair, 
I'll  want  a  great  big  price  for  her  and  she's  worth  a  big  price  and  I 
don't  deceive  the  man  who  buys  her  when  I  sell  her  upon  that  basis. 

MR.  CLARK:  Do  I  understand  Mr.  Weld  to  say  that  in  your 
breeding  you^an  increase  the  amount  of  butter  fat  by  calves  that 
follow ;  not  in  the  same  cow? 

Mr.  WELD:    Yes,  that  is  my  supposition,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mil.  CLARK:     That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

MR.  WELD :  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  to  be  specific,  first  that  4,400 
pound  herd  tested  very  low;  some  of  the  animals  only  tested  two- 
nine,  and  upon  that  foundation  I  builded  a  herd  through  breeding  and 
through  selection,  through  eliminating  those  low  fellows,  so  that  now 
tbe  average  test  is  four-seven  or  four-eight. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  You  would  eliminate  the  feed;  you  said 
once  in  your  talk  that  your  herd  stood  still. 

MR.  WELD:     Yes,  sir. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:     For  a  year  or  three  years? 

MR.  WELD:     One  year. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  But  you  supplement  that  by  saying  that 
you  were  under-feeding  that  herd.  Well,  now,  when  you  say  through 
breeding,  do  we  understand  you  to  mean  after  the  cow  is  fed  up  to 
her  normal  condition? 

MR.  WELD:  Sure,  that  must  he  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  one 
of  the  first  things  I  found  when  I  went  to  investigating 
this  work,  the  United  States  Government  said,  first  be  sure 
your  animal  is  well  fed,  and  that  is  a  question  every  dairy 
man  wants  to  ask  himself,  if  he  is  giving  the  machine  that  he  is  work- 
ing with,  tbe  kind  and  quantity  and  amount  of  material  that  she 
demands  to  make  her  maximum  production. 

MR.  CLARK:  After  a  cow  is  up  in  her  normal  condition,  you  then 
cannot  change  the  amount  of  butter  fat? 

MR.  WELD :  That  seems  to  be  tbe  best  information  that  is  given, 
but,  through  breeding,  Mr.  Clark,  you  can. 

MR.  DRAKE:  In  that  period  when  you  stood  still,  was  it  in  qual- 
ity or  quantity? 

MR.  WELD :     It  was  mostly  in  quantity. 

MR.  DRAKE:     The  quality  remained  practically  the  same? 

MR.  WELD :  The  quality  remained  practically  the  same,  but  I 
did  not  get  so  large  a  flow. 

MR.  DRAKE :  When  you  bred  those  cows  from  4,000  pounds  up 
to  7,000  pounds,  did  they  give  you  that  quantity  on  the  same  feed? 
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MR.  WELD:  No,  sir,  they  have  got  to  have  more  food  than  the 
4,000- pound  cows;  there  is  a  greater  machine  at  work;  you  have  in- 
creased the  capacity  of  the  boiler,  of  the  machine,  it's  got  to  have 
more  fuel.  It  is  not  necessarily  an  increased  expense,  the  net  return 
will  be  greater.  For  instance,  here  is  the  result  of  last  year;  follow 
out  that  first  line,  which  represents  the  production  of  the  animal  at 
the  head  of  the  herd  last  year;  she  made  butter  fat  at  a  food  cost  of 
20  cents  a  pound.  She  was  the  largest  producer  in  the  herd.  Bun 
down  the  line  and  you  see  the  price  increases,  both  per  pound  of  but- 
ter fat  aud  per  100  pounds  of  milk.  The  larger  the  production,  the 
more  economical  the  production  and  the  lower  the  price  of  production 
per  pound  or  per  100  pounds. 

MR.  BARNKS:  There  is  a  question  I  wrnld  like  brought  out 
further.  This  gentleman  shipping  milk  to  Philadelphia,  says  his 
milk  tests  better  after  they  go  on  grass.  My  experience  is  the  same, 
and  your  cows  test  the  other  way.  Can  you  give  us  any  cause  for 
that? 

MR.  WELD :    Well,  I  could  not  analyze  that,  I  don't  know. 

MR.  WAMBOLD :  We  feed  our  cows  through  the  winter,  and  also 
as  the  season  advances,  tin  ongliout  the  winter  we  increase  the  amount 
of  protein  in  our  ration,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  feel  that  the 
longer  an  animal  is  fed,  it  will  increase  in  economical  production; 
there  will  be  a  greater  loss  of  protein  in  the  excretions;  also  that 
animal  will  have  a  new  coat  in  March  and  April  and  will  use  part  of 
the  richness  of  that  feed  to  build  up  here  system.  Then  we  increase 
the  amount  of  cottonseed  meal  and  protein  at  that  time  and  still  we 
cannot  keep  up  the  amount  of  butter  fat.  This  milk  is  tested  by  the 
city  authorities,  aud  when  it  goes  below  the  standard  required,  we 
skim  milk  and  put  cream  with  it  ,but  when  they  go  on  grass,  we  have 
no  trouble.  I  might  say  that  this  year  the  animals  were  in  much 
better  flesh  than  ever  before  and  we  did  not  have  near  as  much  trouble 
with  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk  as  in  the  past  with  the 
same  cattle.  We  try  to  make  the  animals  freshen  in  the  fall  and 
winter,  but  I  suppose  the  majority  of  them  do  not  freshen  till  nearly 
January. 

MR.  BLACK:  At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  cows  don't 
test  higher  when  they  go  on  grass. 

A  Member:  My  experience  has  been  that  whenever  we  turn  to 
pasture,  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  lowered  in  the  milk.  We  try 
to  have  our  cattle  freshen  the  entire  season  through,  some  each  month, 
but  whenever  we  turn  from  stable  feeding  to  pasture,  the  percentage 
of  butter  fat  is  lower,  and  I  always  receive  the  highest  percentage  of 
butter  fat  when  my  cattle  are  what  we  call  stable  fed,  entirely.  We 
feed  ensilage  but  no  other  chopped  grain. 

MR.  HULL:  Sometimes  changes  in  conditions  will  make  differ- 
ences that  we  do  not  take  account  of;  there  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  it.  Sometimes  there's  an  introduction  of  Channel  Island  cows 
in  the  herd  that  will  change  conditions.  Sometimes  there  will  be  a 
cow  come  in  that  gives  a  richer  percentage  of  butter  fat,  or  a  less,  and 
these  things  often  make  changes  in  conditions  that  we  cannot  account 
for. 
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MR.  BILLINGS :  In  our  home  herd  we  are  testing  our  cows  in- 
dividually, just  as  Mr.  Weld  has  done,  and  have  been  doing  it  for 
years,  and  the  greater  portion  of  those  cows,  when  we  turn  them  into 
grass,  the  percentage  of  fat  will  increase  as  well  as  the  flow  of  milk. 
We  tested  our  cows  last  Monday  and  they  had  not  been  into  grass  but 
a  week,  and  in  some  cases  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  increased  one 
per  cent 

A  Member:  This  butter  fat  does  not  affect  the  amount  per  cow 
per  day,  does  it?  It  is  only  the  percentage  in  milk,  only  the  butter 
fat  is  reduced  in  the  percentage  of  milk? 

MR.  BILLINGS :  We  are  figuring  the  butter  fat  on  the  percentage 
of  butter  fat ;  we  get  more  butter  fat  if  the  cow  is  fed  just  the  same, 
but  our  herd  on  an  average  was  increased — the  percentage  of  butter 
fat  and  the  quantity  of  milk. 

A  Member:  There  is  more  water  in  your  milk;  you  don't  lose 
anything? 

MR.  BILLINGS :    No,  we  always  gain  in  quantity. 

MR.  CARD:  I  merely  wanted  to  emphasize  one  point  that  Mr. 
Weld  brought  out  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  talk.  He  said  he  increased 
that  yield  from  186  pounds,  if  I  remember,  to  338,  in  some  18  years, 
and  his  expense  for  improving  the  stock  was  ?220,  if  I  remember.  I 
think  that  is  a  point  well  worth  emphasizing  in  Institute  work,  and  I 
want  to  cite  my  own  experience  along  a  similar  line.  Some  15  or  16 
years  ago,  when  T  took  charge  of  my  farm,  I  got  on  it  6  common  cows 
from  the  community.  The  first  year  we  used  a  pure  bred  sire  of  an- 
other breed  that  was  available.  Since  then  I  have  used  constantly 
one  breed.  Now  there  are  ten  pure  bred  animals  giving  milk,  and 
about  as  many  younger  animals,  pure  bred.  The  herd  is  uniform  in 
appearance.  I  challenge  anyone  to  pick  out  the  grades  from  the  pure 
breds,  and  that  has  been  accomplished  at  about  the  same  cost  for 
pure  bred  stock  which  Mr.  Weld  has  put  in  his  herd  during  that 
time,  and  the  sale  of  animals  has  replaced  that,  as  iu  his  case.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  an  important  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  hear  from  Dr.  Louis  A.  Klein,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  "Principles  of  Sanitary  Milk  Production." 

Dr.  Klein  spoke  as  follows : 

PRINCIPLES  OP  SANITARY  MILK  PRODUCTION 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  just  arrived  here  and 
did  not  expect  to  be  called  on  quite  so  soon  and  am  a  little  out  of 
breath  from  climbing  the  stairs  at  the  Court  House — I  understood 
that  this  meeting  was  being  held  at  that  place  and  went  there  first, 
and  we  went  into  about  every  room  before  I  discovered  that  I  was  in 
the  wrong  place. 
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The  subject  that  I  am  to  discuss,  is  the  "Principles  of  Sanitary 
Milk  Production."  I  will  endeavor  to  mention  the  conditions  which 
are  concerned  in  the  production  of  what  is  known  as  sanitary  milk. 
We  have,  in  milk,  one  of  our  most  valuable  foods.  It  contains  all  of 
the  nutritive  substances  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  the  animal 
body,  the  human  body — including  growth;  and  then,  too,  these  sub-, 
stances  are  present  in  a  form  which  makes  them  readily  digestible,  a 
condition  which  makes  milk  a  very  valuable  food  for  invalids  and  for 
infants  and  for  other  individuals  with  a  weak  digestion. 

Now,  for  these  very  same  reasons,  milk  is  also  a  good  substance  fop 
the  growth  of  bacteria,  on  account  of  the  various  food  elements  which 
it  contains.  It  meets  the  food  requirements  of  a  large  number  of 
species  of  bacteria;  and  then  the  accessibility  in  which  these  sub- 
stances are  present,  makes  the  conditions  very  favorable  for  the  multi- 
plication of  bacteria.  80  the  same  conditions  which  make  milk  valu- 
able as  a  food,  also  make  it  a  good  substance  in  which  bacteria  may 
grow.  Now,  when  bacteria  live  in  milk,  growing  and  multiplying, 
they  live  upon  these  nutritive  substances  which  the  milk  contains, 
and  in  doing  this  they  use  them  up,  break  them  up  into  other  com- 
pounds and  produce  new  compounds,  new  substances.  Some  of  these 
substances  which  are  produced  in  this  way  bring  about  perceptible 
changes  in  the  milk,  changes  which  are  visible  to  the  eye.  They  pro- 
duce, for  instance,  souring,  curdling,  and  give  the  milk  off  flavors,  bad 
taste,  bad  odors.  Others  of  these  substances  have  an  injurious  ef- 
fect upon  the  digestive  tract  of  man,  especially  when  the  milk  is  used 
by  infants  or  persons  with  weak  digestion,  and  these  substances  which 
have  this  effect  upon  the  digestive  organs  of  man  may  be  present  in 
the  milk  without  the  milk  showing  any  visible  change.  The  bacteria 
which  may  be  found  in  milk  are  very  well  known,  where  they  come 
from  and  how  they  get  into  the  milk,  and  the  conditions  which  are 
favorable  to  their  growth  and  multiplication  are  equally  well  known. 
We  know  quite  as  much  about  the  different  species  of  bacteria  as  is 
known  about  the  different  species  of  domestic  animals — quite  as 
much. 

Now  the  bacteria  which  may  be  found  in  milk  can  be  divided  into 
two  great  classes :  One  class  including  those  species  which  produce 
disease,  which  are  commonly  associated  with  disease,  and  the  other 
class  including  those  species  which  are  present  without  the  ex- 
istence of  disease — they  have  nothing  to  do  directly  with  the  produc- 
tion of  disease.  Now,  if  the  milk  is  drawn  from  healthy  cows  and  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  diseased  persons,  we  will  have  none  of  the 
disease  producing  organisms  present.  The  organisms  which  do  not 
produce  disease  directly,  however,  are  always  present  in  milk  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  This  is  so  because  these  bacteria  are  material 
to  the  surroundings  of  the  cow,  they  belong  to  the  things  that  sur- 
round the  cow.  We  find  them,  for  instance,  in  the  manure  of  the  cow. 
We  find  them  in  the  dust  that  is  on  the  fodder  and  on  the  bedding,  in  ■ 
the  dust  of  the  pasture  and  the  dust  of  the  barnyard.  We 
find  them  in  the  milk  vessels.  We  find  them  on  the  skin 
of  the  cow.  They  are  in  the  teats  of  the  udder  of  the 
cow.  We  find  them  on  the  hands  of  milker,  on  the  clothing 
of  the  milker.  They  exist  in  all  of  the  surroundings  of  the  cow,  so 
they  are  present  always  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  milk.  Now, 
these  bacteria,  while  they  are  harmless  in  themselves,  while  they 
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do  not  in  themselves,  produce  disease,  while  they  do  not  in  themselves 
produce  any  injurious  effect,  some  of  them  bring  about  changes  in  the 
milk  which  are  objectionable,  either  because  of  the  odor  or  the 
taste,  and  some  of  these  changes  are  injurious.  The  most  objection- 
able change  is  produced  by  the  bacteria  which  come  from  the  manure, 
and  these  bacteria  are  also  found,  as  we  would  naturally  expect, 
upon  the  Bkin  of  the  cow.  Next  in  order,  the  most  objectionable 
change  is  produced  by  the  bacteria  which  exist  in  the  dust,  on  the  hay 
and  the  fodder,  and  the  dust  of  the  ground,  the  pasture  or  the  barn- 
yard. We  have  also  in  this  group  some  of  the  bacteria  which  are 
commonly  found  in  the  teats  of  the  udder.  The  bacteria  which  live 
in  the,milk  vessels,  in  the  particles  of  milk  which  sometimes  remain 
in  the  milk  vessels,  bring  about  a  change  which  is  not  very  objection- 
able, in  fact  sometimes  it  is  a  change  that  we  want  to  take  place;  it 
is  the  change  that  occurs  when  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  ripening 
of  cream,  that  is,  a  simple  souring  of  the  milk.  This  change  of  course 
renders  the  milk  unsuitable  for  certain  purposes,  but  it  is  not  at 
all  harmful  and  in  some  instances  this  change  is  brought  about  in 
milk  by  adding  these  very  bacteria  purposely  for  the  purpose  of  ripen- 
ing cream  to  make  butter,  for  the  purpose  of  making  what  is  known  as 
acid  milk  for  which  there  is  at  present  quite  a  demand  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities.  Now,  if  milk  is  to  keep  well,  if  it  is  to  retain  its  natural 
taste  and  flavor  and  these  changes  are  to  be  held  back  or  retarded, 
we  must  make  an  opportunity  to  keep  these  bacteria  or  the  dirt  in 
which  they  are  contained,  out  of  the  milk. 

Now  it  is  important  of  course  that  the  milk  be  cooled  as  soon  as 
possible  after  drawing  and  that  it  be  kept  cool  during  transportation 
to  town  and  during  delivery  in  town,  and  also  that  it  be  taken  care 
of  properly  by  the  consumer.  These  things  are  all  necessary,  but 
the  most  important  of  all  is  to  prevent  the  milk  from  being  contam- 
inated at  the  point  of  production.  This  is  the  most  important  be- 
cause if  it  is  not  attended  to,  subsequent  care  cannot  have  much  effect 
in  improving  the  keeping  quality  of  the  milk.  Now,  how  this  can  be 
done  is  very  well  known.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  been  the  subject 
of  investigation  for  a  number  of  years. 

A  number  of  methods  have  been  tried  and  tested  and  the  best  of 
these  have  been  selected  and  these  better  methods  have  been  in  use 
for  a  long  time  under  every  day  practical  conditions,  so  that  when 
we  take  up  the  question  of  keeping  dirt  or  bacteria  out  of  milk  at  the 
point  of  production,  we  have  an  abundant  amount  of  practical  ex- 
perience to  guide  us ;  we  are  not  treading  upon  any  untried  ground. 
We  cannot  expect  to  keep  bacteria  out  of  milk  with  a  strainer.  The 
strainer  will  keep  out  the  large  particles  of  dirt,  but  the  dirt  that  is 
soluble  and  the  bacteria  on  the  dirt  which  is  held  out  by  the  strainer 
will  be  washed  out  and  washed  through  into  the  milk.  Neither  is 
it  possible  to  keep  all  bacteria  out  of  milk  under  conditions  which 
must  prevail  in  even  a  good  dairy  barn ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
beep  all  of  the  bacteria  out  of  milk,  but  it  is  desirable,  it  is  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer  and  the  dealer  and  the  consumer 
to  keep  down  the  number  of  bacteria  or  keep  down  the  quantity  of 
dirt  to  the  lowest  possible  amount  consistent  with  practical  condi- 
tio118- i;„   oyGoO^Ic 
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Now  this  can  be  done  by  milking  under  clean  conditions,  by  pro- 
tecting the  milk  from  contamination  by  dust  op  odors,  by  cooling  the 
milk  promptly  and  keeping  it  cool  and  by  using  clean  milk  vessels. 
These  are  the  essentials.  Keeping  the  stable  clean  will  assist  in  keep- 
ing the  air  free  from  dust  and  free  from  odor,  and  it  will  also  help 
to  keep  the  cows  clean.  Now  this  is  done  usually  by  removing  the 
manure  from  the  stable  twice  a  day,  if  possible,  before  milking;  once 
a  day,  anyhow,  and  by  keeping  the  window  sill  and  the  stall  fittings 
and  the  ceiling  and  the  walls  brushed  free  from  dust.  If  the  cows 
are  cleaned,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  dirt  which  is  upon  the  skin  of  the 
cow,  especially  upon  the  hind  quarters  ,the  flanks,  the  udder  and  the 
tail,  if  the  dirt  there  is  loosened  up  with  a  curry  comb  and  then 
brushed  off  as  clean  as  possible  with  a  brush  when  the  cow  is  milked, 
there  will  be  very  few  particles  of  manure,  very  little  scurf,  very  few 
loose  hairs  to  fall  off  and  possibly  fall  into  the  milk  pail.  If  the  udder 
is  wiped  with  a  damp  cloth,  the  few  loose  particles  that  remain  after 
the  brushing  will  be  wiped  off,  or,  if  not  wiped,  they  will  be  stuck 
fast  so  that  they  will  not  be  likely  to  drop  off  into  the  milk  pail.  The 
cleaning  of  the  stable,  however,  must  be  done  and  also  the  cleaning  of 
the  cow  must  be  done  a  sufficient  time  before  milking  to  allow  time 
for  the  odor  and  the  dust  to  go  out  of  the  air  of  the  stable  before  milk- 
ing is  begun.  The  cleaning  of  the  stable  should  be  done  first  and  then 
the  cleaning  of  the  cow  and  then  the  wiping  of  the  ndder.  The  udder 
should  not  be  wiped  until  just  before  milking,  because  you  want  the 
udder  damp  while  the  cow  is  being  milked,  not  wet — if  you  have  the 
udder  wet,  if  there  is  any  free  water  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  of  the 
udder,  it  will  run  down  to  the  end  of  the  tip  and  be  worked  off  with 
the  fingers  and  dropped  into  the  milk,  and  conditions  will  be  much 
worse  than  if  the  udder  had  not  been  wiped  at  all.  Washing  the 
udder  is  not  necessary  unless  you  are  aiming  to  produce  a  very  high 
quality  of  milk,  and  when  the  udder  is  washed,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
be  dry  when  milking  is  begun,  because  if  it  is  not  dry,  the  water  will 
run  down  to  the  end  of  the  teat  and  drop  off  into  the  milk  bucket,  and 
if  the  udder  is  not  wiped  dry  after  being  washed  in  cold  weather, 
you  will  have  the  skin  of  the  teats  cracking  and  chapping  and  have 
considerable  trouble  from  that  source.  , 

Now  the  motions  of  milking  the  cow,  the  motions  that  are  set  up 
into  the  udder  and  the  flanks  when  the  teats  are  taken  hold  of  and 
the  milk  drawn,  will  have  a  tendency  to  shake  loose  anything  that 
is  loose  upon  the  skin,  any  dirt  that  is  there,  any  loosened  scurf  on 
the  skin,  and  these  things  will  be  there  unless  the  cow  has  been 
brushed.  This  action  of  the  udder  will  shake  it  loose  and  it  will  fall 
downward. 

The  old  fashioned  milk  pail,  with  the  wide  top,  offers  a  very  good 
receptacle  for  catching  a  great  deal  of  this  dirt  that  falls  from  the 
body  of  the  cow.  On  the  other  band,  what  is  known  as  the  covered  top 
pail,  which  has  all  of  the  top  covered  except  a  space  about  seven  inches 
in  diameter.  If  such  a  pail  is  used  for  milking,  a  great  deal  of  thiB 
dust  which  may  fall  down  from  the  body  of  the  cow  will  be  kept  out 
of  the  milk.  There  are  two  types  of  covered  top  pails;  there  is  one 
known  as  the  hooded  pail,  which  has  a  hood  over  the  top  and  the 
opening  at  the  side.  The  opening  is  upright  and  at  the  side,  and 
then  there  is  the  other  type  of  covered  top  pail  in  which  the  top  is 
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lather  flat,  slightly  rounded,  but  rather  flat,  and  the  opening  is  in 
this  and  is  rather  flat.  Now  of  course  the  hooded  pail  with  the  up- 
right opening  will  catch  less  dirt  than  the  pail  with  the  flat  opening, 
even  when  the  pail  with  the  flat  opening  has  a  cheese  cloth  strainer 
in  it;  fewer  bacteria  will  go  through  into  the  milk  in  the  hooded 
pail  than  in  this  pail  with  a  flat  opening,  even  when  it  has  a  cheese 
cloth  strainer  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  hooded  pail  is 
much  more  difficult  to  milk  into  than  the  pail  with  the  flat  top  open- 
ing, and  the  pail  with  the  flat  top  opening  and  the  cheese  cloth 
strainer,  even  though  it  is  not  as  good  as  the  hooded  pail,  is  a  very 
gieat  improvement  over  the  common  open  pail.  It  has  been  found 
by  actual  test,  not  once  but  a  number  of  times,  that  this  covered  top 
{•ail  with  a  flat  opening  and  cheese  cloth  strainer  will  keep  out  of 
the  milk  from  thirty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  bacteria  that  will  go 
into  the  milk  when  it  is  milked  into  an  open  top  pail.  Of  all  the 
filings  which  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  amount  of  dirt  or  bacteria 
which  go  into  the  milk  during  the  act  of  milking,  there  isn't  auyone 
which  will  do  more  than  the  use  of  the  covered  top  pail ;  that  is  a 
fact  that  is  well  demonstrated. 

MR.  HULL:  Don't  it  increase  the  amount  of  time  in  milking  to 
put  the  milk  in  a  small  opening? 

DR.  KLEIN :  It  will  at  first.  Anyone  who  is  accustomed  to  using 
an  open  top  pail  will  have  difficulty  at  first  in  using  the  covered  top 
pail  and  they  won't  like  it,  but  after  a  time  I  believe  that  the  covered 
top  pail  with  the  flat  opening  seven  inches  in  diameter  will  be  found 
as  convenient  to  the  man  who  attends  to  his  business  and  looks  at 
what  he  is  doing,  as  will  the  open  top  pail.  A  man  cannot  milk  in  a 
covered  top  pail  and  look  around  the  barn;  he  has  to  keep  bis  eye 
light  on  his  work,  and  that  in  difficult  at  first,  but  there  isn't  any 
part  of  labor — of  course  everything  connected  with  the  production  of 
sanitary  milk  means  additional  labor,  but  there  isn't  any  part  of 
this  additional  labor  which  seems  to  give  greater  compensation  for 
the  amount  of  labor  involved  than  the  adoption  of  this  covered  top 
pail. 

MR.  HT'LL:  There  is  another  point  as  you  are  passing  on  which 
I  would  like  information.  After  the  milk  has  been  drawn,  what  de- 
gree of  coldness  is  required  to  prevent  a  further  increase  of  bacteria? 

DR.  KLEIN:  I  will  take  that  up  later.  Now;  in  cleaning  the 
utable  and  cleaning  the  cows,  the  hands  become  soiled  with  material 
that  is  rich  in  bacteria,  very  rich  in  bacteria ;  and  if  milking  is  begun 
with  the  hands  in  this  condition,  some  of  this  material  is  going  to 
get  into  the  milk,and  if  the  practice  is  followed  of  wetting  the  hands 
while  milking,  then  a  great  deal  of  it  is  going  to  be  washed  into  the 
milk.  Now,  for  this  reason,  it  is  recommended  that  immediately  be- 
fore milking,  the  milker  wash  his  hands  clean  with  soap  and  water 
and  then  diy  them — dry  them  thoroughly,  because  it  is  necessary 
to  milk  with  dry  hands  to  get  the  best  results  from  a  sanitary  stand- 
point. 

In  some  dairies  where  they  aim  to  produce  a  high  grade  of  milk 
which  sells  at  a  premium  in  the  market,  the  milker  washes  his  hands 
after  milking  each  cow.     Now,  to  any  of  you  who  have  not  had  an 
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opportunity  to  observe  this  method,  you  may  think  that  this  sounds 
like  a  great  waste  of  time,  but  it  really  takes  a  very  little  time.  This 
has  two  results,  it  helps  to  reduce  the  bacteria  in  the  milk  aud  it 
also  tends  to  prevent  the  spread  of  some  diseases,  the  infection  of 
which  is  carried  from  one  cow  to  another  on  the  hands  of  the  milker, 
so  that  it  is  an  advantage  in  two  respects. 

In  cleaning  the  cows  and  cleaning  the  stable,  the  clothing  will  be- 
come dusty  and  soiled,  and  when  the  man  sits  down  to  milk,  some  of 
this  dust,  especially  that  upon  the  sleeves  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  going  to  be  shaken  off  and  shaken  into  the  air  just  above  the 
milk  bucket,  and  some  of  it  may  go  into  the  milk  pail  and  thus  get 
into  the  milk.  Now  this  may  be  avoided  by  having  in  the  barn  a 
jumper  and  overalls  and  a  cap  to  put  on  when  the  man  begins  to  milk. 
A  special  suit  need  not  necessarily  be  kept  for  this  purpose.  Almost 
every  man  uses  his  overalls  iu  the  work  around  the  farm  and  a  suit 
consisting  of  a  jumper  and  overalls  can  be  used  one  week  in  the 
barn  to  milk  and  then  the  next  week  it  can  be  taken  for  other  work 
and  then  go  to  the  wash  and  come  from  the  wash  back  into  the  barn 
for  use  in  milking  the  first  week  and  go  to  the  other  work  the  sec- 
ond week.  In  dairies  that  produce  the  high  grades  of  milk,  what  is 
usually  known  as  certified  milk,  these  suits  are  made  of  duck,  white 
duck.  They  have  them  white  so  that  if  they  are  soiled  the  dirt  will 
be  readily  apparent,  but  any  hard  smooth  material  that  does  not  have 
a  rough  surface  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  It  need  not  necessarily 
be  white.  These  certified  dairies — there  is  one  dairy  that  I  am  fam- 
iliar with  where  the  men  have  a  clean  suit  each  milking.  In  other 
places  they  have  a  clean  suit  every  two  or  three  days.  In  some  places 
they  use  them  a  week ;  but  of  course  certified  dairies  are  dairies  that 
are  producing  milk  which  brings  a  higher  price  on  the  market  than 
ordinary  milk.  Bacteria  are  nearly  always  present  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  teat  of  the  udder,  and  when  the  first  milk  is  drawn  from 
the  udder,  the  greater  part  of  these  are  washed  out  so  that  the  first 
few  streams  of  milk  will  contain  usually  a  far  greater  number  of 
bacteria  than  the  milk  that  comes  afterwards;  so  it  has  been  found 
that  if  these  first  two  or  three  streams  of  milk,  commonly  called  the 
fore  milk,  are  drawn  off  into  a  separate  vessel  before  milking  is  be- 
gun, that  the  milk  will  then  have  a  much  lower  bacteria  content 
than  when  the  fore  milk  is  put  into  the  regular  milk  pail.  Now, 
milk  has  another  peculiarity  which  must  be  recognized  and  that  is 
that  it  absorbs  odors  very  readily,  very  readily,  and  it  will  absorb 
odors  more  readily  when  it  is  warm,  as  when  it  comes  from  the  cow, 
than  when  it  is  cold,  and  so  we  find  that  if  milk  is  drawn*  from  the 
cow  and  stored  in  a  can  in  the  stable  with  the  top  off,  if  the  odor  of 
that  stable  has  the  odor  of  manure,  then  the  milk  will  be  tainted  and 
wil  have  the  taste  or  odor  of  manure. 

This,  therefore,  suggested  the  advisability  of  removing  the  milk 
as  soon  as  it  was  drawn  from  the  cow  to  a  place  outside  of  the  cow- 
stable,  into  what  is  usually  called  a  milk  room.  When  milk  comes 
from  the  cow  it  is  at  about  body  temperature,  that  is  the  body  tem- 
perature of  the  cow  will  average  101  1-2  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  the 
milk  will  be  very  near  up  to  that  temperature.  It  is  a  temperature 
that  is  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  bacteria;  they  will  multiply 
much  faster  at  this  temperature  than  at  a  lower  temperature,  and 
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most  of  them  will  multiply  much  faster  at  this  temperature  than  at  a 
higher  temperature,  so  this  is  probably  the  most  favorable  tempera- 
ture for  the  growth  of  bacteria.  Now,  if  we  lower  this  temperature 
to  60  degrees  F.  or  below — and  every  degree  below  sixty  will  make 
a  big  difference — if  we  lower  the  temperature,  we  will  retard  or  slow 
up  the  multiplication  of  tbe  bacteria  and  make  the  milk  keep  a  great 
deal  longer. 

This  is  best  done  by  having  a  milk  cooler  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  an  aerator.  If  milk  is  carried  from  the  barn  or  cow  stable  in 
which  it  is  drawn,  into  a  milk  room  and  poured  over  a  cooler,  that 
milk  will  be  brought  down  to  within  two  degrees  of  the  cooling  fluid 
in  a  very  few  minutes  after  it  has  been  taken  from  the  cow ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  you  have  spring  water  or  well  water  at  50  degrees  that 
yon  can  run  through  a  cooler,  and  Within  a  very  few  minutes  after 
taking  the  milk  from  your  cow,  you  run  it  over  that  cooler,  the  milk 
will  be  brought  down  to  52  degrees  and  that  will  have  a  great  effect 
upon  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  milk,  because  it  will  have  a  great 
effect  in  slowing  down  the  multiplication  or  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  bacteria.  Now,  if  you  pour  the  milk  into  a  milk  can  and  put  the 
milk  can  in  a  tank  of  cold  water,  this  will  also  bring  down  the  tem- 
perature, but  it  will  bring  it  down  much  more  slower,  the  milk  will 
remain  for  a  much  longer  time  at  a  high  temperature,  which  is  not 
only  very  favorable  to  the  increase  of  all  bacteria,  but  is  especially 
favorable  to  the  increased  of  those  bacteria  which  are  the  most  objec- 
tionable, the  bacteria  which  come  from  the  manure  and  the  bacteria 
which  come  from  the  fodder,  the  bay-dust,  the  dust  of  tbe  soil  and 
alfo  for  any  disease  producing  bacteria  that  may  be  in  the  milk. 

MR.  HULL :  Will  52  degrees  prevent  any  future  increase  of  bac- 
teria? 

DR.  KLEIN :  There  will  always  be  some  increase  in  bacteria  as 
long  as  tbe  milk  is  above  the  freezing  point,  but  when  you  get  the 
temperature  down  to  60,  you  slow  up  the  growth  of  bacteria  very 
considerably,  especially  the  objectionable  kind ;  the  milk-souring  bac- 
teria will  grow  better  at  60  than  tbe  other  kind,  but  they  are  the  least 
objectionable.  When  yon  get  any  degree  below  60,  you  slow  up  the 
growth  more  and  more  until,  when  you  get  down  to  32,  it  stops;  but 
milk  that  is  cooled  immediately  after  being  drawn  from  the  cow  to 
52  degrees,  if  produced  under  conditions  which  keep  out  the  original 
contaminating  bacteria,  keep  out  the  dirt,  will  keep  for  four  or  five 
days,  if  you  get  milk  from  a  cow  that  has  been  clean  milked  in  a  clean 
barn  by  clean  bands  into  a  clean  milk  vessel  and  immediately  run 
over  the  cooler,  if  you  can  bring  that  milk  down  to  52  or  even  56  de- 
grees and  keep  it  at  that  temperature,  you  can  keep  it  four  or  five 
days. 

Now,  flies.  Flies  may  introduce  a  great  many  bacteria  into  milk. 
How  many  they  will  introduce  and  what  kind  will  depend  altogether 
on  what  the  fly  has  been  crawling  over  before  it  drops  into  the  milk, 
so  for  this  reason,  the  room  where  the  milk  is  cooled  or  stored  or 
handled  in  any  way  ought  to  be  screened.  Now  some  sanitarians 
tbink  that  the  barn,  tbe  cow  stable,  ought  also  to  be  screened.  I  am 
not  certain  that  that  is  a  good  thing.  Of  course  screens  on  a  cow 
stable  will  keep  flies  from  flying  into  tbe  window  or  in  through 
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the  doors,  but  they  will  not  keep  out  the  flies  which  are  on  the  body 
of  the  cow  when  the  cow  is  brought  into  the  stable,  and  that  is,  I 
think,  the  largest  source  of  flies  iu  a  cow  barn,  the  flies  that  are 
brought  in  on  the  tows  body.  Screening  the  barn  will  not  keep  those 
out  more  than  it  will  keep  them  in;  so,  for  that  reason,  I  am  not 
certain  that  screening  the  barn  is  necessary  or  ever  advisable;  but  I 
am  quite  convinced  that  it  is  advisable  to  screen  the  room  where  the 
milk  is  to  be  cooled  or  bandied  in  any  way,  and  whatever  else  may 
be  done  to  keep  down  the  flies  or  keep  out  the  flies  or  keep  out  the 
flies  ought  to  be  done.  A  clean  barn  will  be  much  less  attractive  to 
flies  than  one  that  is  not  clean,  so  that  some  of  the  other  things  that 
I  have  recommended  for  the  production  of  sanitary  milk,  will  also 
help  in  this  respect. 

If  the  milk  vessels  are  used,  they  ought  to  be  immediately  cleaned 
and  thoroughly  cleaned.  It  may  some  times  happen  that  these  vessels 
may  be  rinsed  and  washed  in  water  with  soap  powder  and  it  may  be 
thought  (hat  they  are  quite  clean,  and  to  the  eye  (hey  may  be  clean, 
but  they  may  contain  small  particles  of  milk  which  are  inhabited  by 
bacteria,  and  if  these  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  milk  pail  until 
the  next  time  it  is  used,  they  are  going  to  be  increased  very  greatly 
in  number  and  the  first  milk  that  is  pnt  into  that  pail  is  going  to 
take  them  up  and  carry  them  along.  It  is  well  known  that  sunning 
milk  vessels  helps  to  keep  them  sweet,  helps  to  keep  the  sour  odors 
of  milk  out  of  them.  Well,  this  is  merely  because  the  sunlight  de- 
stroys some  of  the  bacteria.  Now,  ir  milk  vessels,  after  being  cleaned, 
are  scalded  with  boiling  water,  any  bacteria  which  may  remain  after 
the  vessels  have  been  apparently  cleaned,  will  be  killed — not  all  of 
them,  but  most  of  them  will  be  killed.  Better  results  would  be  ob- 
tained if  the  milk  vessels  were  placed  in  a  sterilizer  or  steam  chest, 
but  these  things  cannot  be  had  on  every  farm,  they  are  only  practical 
on  the  large  places,  but  where  they  are  not  available,  scalding  with 
boiling  water  is  the  next  best  thing  and  ought  to  be  done.  The  milk 
vessel  after  being  cleaned,  ought  never  to  be  wiped  out  with  a  cloth ; 
it  ought  to  be  stood  upside  down  where  it  can  drain  off,  aud  if  this 
can  be  a  sunny  place,  so  much  the  better,  but  it  ought  to  be  a  place 
free  from  dust  because  dust  is  objectionable,  not  because  it  is  dust, 
but  because  it  contains  bacteria  which,  when  they  grow,  bring  about 
decomposition.  When  hay  and  other  dried  products  or  when  bedding 
is  put  down  into  a  barn,  the  air  of  the  barn  becomes  filled  with  the 
dust  from  these  substances.  If  milking  is  done  at  that  time,  some  of 
this  dust  is  going  to  settle  into  the  milk  pail,  so  it  has  been  found  best 
to  put  down  the  dry  product  and  the  bedding  after  the  milking  has 
been  finished;  and  this  also  applies  to  meal  and  grain,  although  there 
is  less  dust  distributed  by  the  meal  and  the  grain  than  by  the  dry 
fodder  and  bedding.  If  ensilage  or  beets  or  turnips  or  cabbage  or  any 
of  those  feeds  which  have  an  odor  are  fed  just  before  or  during  milk- 
ing, the  odor  of  those  substances  is  going  to  get  into  the  atmosphere 
of  the  stable,  and  when  you  milk,  the  milk  is  going  to  absorb  that 
odor  and  it  will  have  the  taste  of  the  substance  which  was  fed.  When 
ensilage  was  first  introduced,  this  was  not  understood,  and  when  it 
was  fed  just  before  milking  or  during  milking,  the  milk  acquired  the 
odor  of  it  and  the  taste  of  the  ensilage,  and  this  fact  brought 
ensilage  for  a  time  into  disrepute  as  food  for  cattle;  in  fact  it  has 
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only  been  within  the  last  year  that  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  New 
York  City  would  accept  milk  from  a  herd  that  was  fed  on  ensilage; 
but  if  the  ensilage  is  fed  after  the  milking,  there  will  be  no  flavor 
given  by  it  to  the  milk  and  this  will  also  apply  to  those  other  sub- 
stances which  have  a  characteristic  odor. 

Now,  as  I  have  mentioned,  these  various  things  which  are  recom- 
mended as  being  benefical  in  the  production  of  certified  milk,  take 
time.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  on  the  average  five  minutes 
per  cow  to  clean  the  cow;  three  minutes  per  vow  to  clean  the  stable; 
two  minutes  per  cow  to  wipe  the  udder;  two  minutes  per  cow  to  carry 
the  milk  to  the  milk  room  and  come  back  again  for  the  next;  one 
minute  per  cow  for  scalding  the  milk  vessels ;  tbat  makes  a  total  of 
15  minutes  per  cow  per  day.  Now,  in  return  for  this  additional  time 
there  will  be  some  increase  in  milk  production.  We  have  the  author- 
ity of  some  very  good  dairy  man  that  if  a  cow  is  kept  clean  and  com- 
fortable, she  will  give  more  milk  for  the  same  feed  than  when  she  is 
not  kept  clean  and  comfortable.  That  is  not  the  opinion  of  one  man, 
but  it  represents  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  by  a  number  of 
men  in  every  day  experience,  not  under  experimental  conditions,  so 
that  the  dairyman  has  this  result  to  look  forward  to.  Then  there  is 
also  the  effect  upon  the  flavor  and  keeping  quality  of  the  milk,  and  if 
the  milk  is  used  for  making  butter  or  cheese,  the  flavor  is  a  very  im- 
portant point.    I  thank  you  all  for  your  attention. 

A  Member:  Nearly  everybody  takes  fluid  at  their  meals.  I  have 
in  mind  a  patient  whom  the  doctor  said  shouldn't  drink  coffee.  Later 
on,  another  doctor  was  called  in  and  recommended  tea.  The  next 
doctor  was  called  in  and  said  he  shouldn't  drink  tea  at  all  bat  should 
drink  milk.  A  fourth  doctor  was  called  in  and  said  he  shouldn't 
drink  milk  because  it  would  bring  on  billiousness.  Is  that  a  settled 
fact,  that  milk  will  produce  biliousness,  if  used  at  every  meal,  during 
meal  time? 

DB.  KLEIN:  Well,  I  can  answer  that  question  from  my  own 
experience,  I  can  say  this,  that  when  ever  I  drink  whole  milk,  it  makes 
me  billions,  bat  if  I  drink  the  milk  skimmed,  I  can  drink  all  I  want, 
either  with  meals  or  between  meals,  and  it  does  very  well.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  a  friend  who  tells  me  that  if  he  drinks  skimmed 
milk,  it  makes  him  bilious,  but  if  he  drinks  whole  milk,  he  gets  along 
all  right 

A  Member:  What  is  the  comparative  influence  of  band  milking 
and  machine  milking  on  bacteria? 

DR.  KLEIN:  That  will  depend  altogether  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  the  machine  is  used. 

A  Member:  I  mean  with  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  machine, 
steaming,  scalding  and  extreme  care  taken  in  both  cases. 

DR.  KLEIN:  You  cannot  make  any  broad  comparison;  the  worst 
milk  that  I  have  met  with  in  the  last  two  years  was  produced  by 
machine  milking,  but  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  milking  machine, 
it  was  the  fault  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  machine  was  used. 

A  Member :    Can  rubber  hose  be  kept  sterilized  ? 
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DR.  KLEIN. :  Yes,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so  without  us- 
ing preservatives,  and  if  you  used  preservatives,  rubber  hose  is  not 
very  suitable  to  run  milk  through  which  is  to  be  used  for  food  pur- 
poses, but  I  think  the  matter  of  the  milking  is  rather  a  broad  ques- 
tion and  is  not  a  question  that  can  be  answered  yes  or  no;  you  have 
got  to  consider  conditions  and  the  machine;  I  am  not  familiar  with 
but  one  machine  and  am  uot  very  familiar  with  that  machine,  but 
in  the  case  I  mention,  the  man  who  was  using  the  machine  made  the 
mistake,  after  he  finished  milkiug,  of  running  steam  through  the  tub- 
ing of  the  machine.  Now,  this  merely  coagulated  or  dried  certain 
particles  of  the  milk  and  made  them  stick  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
tubing,  and  then  some  bacteria  which  remained  there,  which  had 
not  been  brought  intimately  enough  in  contact  with  the  steam  to  be 
killed,  began  to  multiply  so  that,  by  the  time  the  machine  was  used 
for  the  next  milking,  there  were  quite  a  large  number  of  bacteria 
present  in  these  tubes  and  of  course  they  were  washed  into  the  milk, 
and  then  this  man  seemed  to  expect  that  the  milking  machine  would 
do  everything,  he  had  not  cleaned  his  cows,  because  he  had  not  cleaned 
the  udders;  I  saw  places  where  the  udders  had  long  hairs  ou  them, 
which  is  one  thing  I  had  not  mentioned,  that  in  keeping  cows  clean 
it  will  be  found  of  very  great  assistance  if  the  long  hairs  on  the 
udders  and  flanks  are  kept  clipped  short;  this  will  help  very  greatly 
in  keeping  these  parts  of  the  cows  body  clean.  This  man  had  not 
done  that.  The  hair  on  the  udder  was  quite  long  and  the  manure, 
when  soft,  had  ruu  down  the  ends  of  the  hair  and  matted  half  a 
dozen  of  them  together  and  when  he  put  on  the  milking  cup,  he  put 
it  right  up  over  the  ends  of  those  hairs.  When  suction  started,  you 
can  imagine  what  happened  to  the  manure  on  the  ends  of  those  hairs. 

A  Member:  What  would  be  the  proper  method  of  cleaning  the 
machine? 

DR.  KLEIN:  This  manufacturer  who  put  out  the  machine  I 
spoke  of  recommended  that  after  they  were  cleaned,  they  be  put  in 
lime  water.  In  regard  to  cleaning,  the  same  thing  will  apply  to  milk- 
ing machines  that  applies  to  every  thing  else  used  for  milk — they 
ought  to  be  rinsed  out  first  with  water  that  is  uot  too  hot.  It  may 
be  lukewarm  or  cold,  but  it  must  not  be  hot  enough  to  dry  or  coagu- 
late some  of  the  substances  that  are  in  the  milk  and  make  them  stick 
to  the  vessel.  Use  cold  or  lukewarm  water  first  and  then  hot  water. 
He  made  the  mistake  of  using  the  hot  water  to  begin  with.  If  you 
go  that  far  with  the  milking  machine,  the  various  manufacturers 
recommend  different  methods.  The  manufacturer  of  this  machine  rec- 
ommended that  after  the  tubes  were  cleaned,  the  rubber  parts  be 
laid  in  lime  water.  That  seems  to  me  like  a  very  good  arrangement, 
although  I  don't  know  that  it  has  ever  been  tested  thoroughly  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  absolutely  effective,  but  when  the  milking  ma- 
chines were  put  out  first  some  of  the  manufacturers  recommended 
that  after  you  clean  the  tubes,  you  lay  them  in  a  three  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  formaldehyde.  That  would  prevent  the  growth  of  bacteria 
in  the  tube  but  would  be  very  hard  on  the  rubber,  and  what  is  going 
to  happen  when  the  first  milk  is  ruu  through  those  tubes?  Of  course 
the  tubes  can  be  rinsed  out  with  water,  but  can  this  bedone  thoroughly 
enough  to  remove  this  preservative?    The  most  serious  problem,  I 
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believe,  in  using  the  milking  machine,  has  been_found  right  at  this 
point,  keeping  the  tubes  clean,  but  there  have  been  a  great  many  seri- 
ous problems  that  have  been  overcome  by  inventors,  and  it  may  be 
that  this  one  will  be  overcome.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  against 
the  milking  machine  because  I  have  nothing  against  it,  but  as  to  say- 
ing broadly  whether  the  best  milk  has  been  obtained  with  the  milking 
machine  or  by  hand  milking,  I  cannot  answer  that  question,  yes  or 
no,  I  can  only  say  that  a  good,  careful  man  can  probably  produce 
as  good  milk  by  hand  milking  as  he  can  with  the  milking  machine. 

A  Member:  In  reference  to  the  handling  of  milk,  in  Lancaster, 
our  home  town,  quite  a  number  of  our  dairymen  take  good  care  of 
their  herds,  clean  their  stables  and  cattle  and  try  to  produce  a  high 
quality  of  milk.  There  is  a  milk  company  there  that  pasteurizes  their 
milk,  and  I  have  been  told  that  the  good,  bad  and  indifferent  milk  is 
all  pasteurized  together  and  the  man  who  takes  decent  care  of  his 
herd,  does  not  get  any  more  for  his  milk  than  the  man  who  does  not. 
Now  what  inducement  is  there  to  be  careful? 

Another  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is  this — is  pasteurized  milk 
as  digestible  as  milk  that  is  not  pasteurized?  My  physician  tells  me 
it  is  not.  It  is  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents  with  us.  Plenty  of 
farmers  will  take  care  of  their  herds  of  cattle  and  produce  as  good 
milk  as  anybody  could  wish  if  you  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

DR.  KLEIN:  The  first  part  of  your  question  touches  on  the 
commercial  side,  and  I  am  not  discussing  that  subject,  I  am  merely 
talking  about  the  production  of  sanitary  milk,  now  the  marketing  of 
sanitary  milk  is  another  question.  In  regard  to  the  other  point,  as 
to  whether  pasteurized  milk  is  less  digestible  than  raw  milk,  I  can 
say  this,  that  there  has  been  quite  a  few  experiments  made  to  deter- 
mine that  point  and  in  the  beginning,  most  of  the  experiments  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  pasteurized  was  less  digestible  than  raw  milk. 
That  was  because,  in  the  beginning  the  milk  was  heated  up  to  179 
degrees  or  in  some  instances  was  boiled.  More  recently  however,  it 
has  been  found  desirable  to  heat  milk  to  145  degrees.  Many  believe 
to-day  that  this  will  kill  all  the  disease  producing  organisms  in  the 
milk,  although  that  point  is  not  absolutely  settled,  but  when  milk  is 
heated  up  to  145  degrees  for  thirty  minutes,  it  appears  to  be  just  as 
digestable  as  raw  milk. 

A  Member:    It  is  as  palatable? 

DR.  KLEIN :  If  you  change  from  raw  milk  to  milk  that  has  been 
heated  to  145  degrees  for  thirty  minutes,  you  will  notice  a  difference 
in  the  taste  and  you  may  not  like  the  taste  as  well,  but  after  you  get 
used  to  that  taste,  you  will  not  notice  it;  that  is  to  say,  you  can  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  taste  of  milk  heated  in  this  manner  just  as 
well  as  you  can  become  accustomed  to  the  taste  of  milk  that  is  raw, 
but  there  is  one  thing  that  must  be  remembered,  pasteurizing  will 
not  make  bad  milk  good.  Bacteria  in  milk,  that  is,  those  that  are 
not  disease  producing,  are  not  objectionable  because  they  are  bacteria, 
but  they  are  objectionable  because  of  the  changes  they  bring  about 
in  the  milk  constituents,  they  are  objectionable  because  of  some  of 
the  products  they  produce.  Now  then,  if  these  bacteria  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  grow  in  the  milk  and  produce  these  products,  it  be- 
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comes  a  question  then  as  to  whether  pasteurization  is  going  to  destroy 
those  products,  not  whether  pasteurization  is  going  to  destroy  the 
bacteria,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  heating  milk  to  145 
degrees  F.  for  thirty  minutes  will  break  up  these  products,  the  most 
injurious  ones;  and  then  there  is  one  thing  about  the  pasteurization 
of  milk — the  word  pasteurization  applied  to  milk  has  no  particular 
meaning ;  one  man  may  sell  yon  pasteurized  milk  and  it  may  be  milk 
that  has  been  heated  to  145  degrees  just  for  a  minute  or  two;  another 
man  may  sell  you  pasteurized  milk  and  it  may  be  milk  that  has  been 
heated  to  145  or  150  degrees  for  thirty  minutes  or  even  50  minutes; 
they  never  go  above  this  point,  because  if  they  do,  it  will  destroy  the 
cream  rise. 

A  Member:  Will  there  be  any  difference  iu  the  condition  of  ice 
cream  made  from  pasteurized  cream  or  cream  not  pasteurized?  Will 
it  change  the  taste  or  healthfulness  of  the  cream? 

DR.  KLEIN:  I  could  not  answer  that  question;  I  know  nothing 
whatever  about  making  ice  cream. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  The  questions  indicate  that  you  are 
much  interested  in  this  subject,  but  we  have  overrun  the  time.  The 
next  topic  is  "The  Horseshoe  Considered  as  The  Base  of  Support  of 
the  Leg,"  by  Dr.  John  W.  Adams,  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine, University  of  Pennsylvania ;  but  it  will  not  be  fair  to  Dr.  Adams 
to  have  him  begin  now  and  drop  off  at  12  o'clock,  and  we  are  up  to 
two  or  three  problems  here :  The  afternoon  session  is  pretty  full  and 
the  courtesies  of  the  people  resident  in  Washington  have  been  ex- 
tended to  us  about  4  o'clo'ck  to  take  us  on  a  trip  to  see  some  of  the 
beautiful  farms  in  this  vicinity  and  visit  the  fair  grounds.  Now, 
what  we  want  to  learn  is  if  the  audience  can  return  to  this  hall  at 
one  o'clock,  at  which  time  Dr.  Adams  will  deliver  his  address,  and 
then  the  regular  program  for  this  afternoon  will  follow?  As  many 
as  can  be  here  at  1  o'clock,  hold  up  your  hands. 

(The  major  portion  of  the  audience  held  up  their  hands  and  recess 
was  taken  until  1  P.  M.) 


Wednesday,  May  21,  1913.    1  P.  M. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart,  Jefferson,  Pa.,  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Members  of  the 
Institute :  The  full  program  that  we  have  for  this  afternoon  in  con- 
nection with  what  was  left  over  from  the  forenoon,  precludes  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  Chairman  uttering  a  word  at  the  beginning  of  this  session 
of  the  Institute.  You  know  the  Chairman  often  has  to  fill  in  time 
that  nobody  else  can,  and  he  has  to  do  a  good  many  things  in  this 
Institute  work  that  nobody  else  can  do.  Permit  me  to  say  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  however,  that  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  this 
meeting  is  called  in  the  City  of  Washington,  being  near  to  my  home 
and  the  county  which  I  come  from,  giving  an  opportunity  for  Greene 
county  farmers  to  attend,  the  first  they  have  ever  had,  in  my  knowl- 
edge.   A  number  of  them  are  present  and  will  be  present 
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Let  me  Bay  to  you,  just  in  a  word.  One  hundred  and  seventeen 
years  ago  Greene  county  was  a  part  of  Washington  county,  the  same 
people,  the  same  race  of  people  are  residents  of  both  sections.  We  are 
identical  in  many  respects,  the  same  race  of  people,  the  same  soil, 
the  same  farm  products  and  so  on,  and  the  only  difference  I  could 
think  of  at  present  between  a  Greene  county  farmer  and  a  Wash- 
ington county  farmer  is,  that  in  speaking  of  this  separation,  the 
Washington  county  farmer  would  say  that  Green  county  was  cut 
off  from  Washington  and  the  Greene  county  farmer  would  say  re- 
spectfully that  Washington  was  cut  off  from  Greene. 

Now,  with  these  jesting  remarks,  let  me  introduce  to  you,  first,  Dr. 
John  W.  Adams,  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  will  address  us  on  the  "Horseshoe  Considered 
as  the  Base  of  Support  of  the  Leg."  I  am  advised  to  divide  the  time 
between  these  speakers  this  afternoon  as  nearly  equally  as  I  possibly 
can,  so  if  I  notify  the  speaker  that  his  time  is  about  expired,  he  will 
not  think  strange.  I  want  to  suggest  right  now  that  those  of  you 
who  have  any  questions  to  ask.  I  want  you  to  get  up  on  your  feet 
and  ask  them.  I  tell  you  that  the  time  has  passed,  fellow-farmers, 
when  a  man  can  sit  upon  his  seat  and  ask  a  question  and  not  ask  it 
very  distinctly.  Get  up  and  speak  out  loud  so  that  you  can  be  beard, 
so  that  my  friend  here  can  get  all  the  facts.  I  take  pleasure  in  in- 
troducing Dr.  Adams. 

Dr.  Adams  spoke  as  follows: 

THE  HORSESHOE  CONSIDERED  AS  THE  BASE  OF  SUPPORT 
OF  THE  LEG. 

Br  OB.  JOHN  W.  ADAMS,   Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  quite  grateful 
to  the  Chairman  for  putting  me  off  until  this  afternoon.  I  was  quite 
perturbed  this  morning  when  I  felt  that  possibly  I  would  have  to 
say  what  I  had  to  in  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  I  felt  that  I 
would  be  in  the  position  of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  agent,  if  that 
were  the  case.  They  sent  a  young  man  from  Pennsylvania  way  out 
to  Arizona  to  take  charge  of  a  railway  station.  He  was  not  familiar 
with  the  country  or  anything  out  there,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month,  having  received  a  shipment  of  a  burro,  he  sent  in  his  report, 
"One  bureau  short,  one  jackass  over."  T  thought  that  was  the  posi- 
tion I  would  be  in  this  morning. 

I  am  to  talk  to  you  of  the  horseshoe  regarded  as  the  base  of  sup- 
port for  the  legs.  When  I  received  the  notice  of  this  meeting,  I  was 
not  misinformed,  but  I  misinterpreted  the  call  and  thought  I  was 
to  address  a  meeting  of  Institute  instructors  or  teachers.  Yesterday, 
however,  I  learned  that  I  was  to  address  a  Farmers'  Institute; 
then  I  realized  for  the  first  time  that  what  I  had  intended  to  say  was 
altogether  too  technical  for  this  audience  and  therefore  I  changed 
the  text  of  my  sermon.  Now  you  naturally  would  not  expect  much 
of  a  sermon  after  a  change  so  recent  as  that;  however,  the  University 
professors  are  supposed  to  be  very  versatile.  I  am  a  good  deal  like 
the  servant  of  the  old  Scotch  minister.  He  said,  "Your  reverence, 
I  have  been  with  you  thirty  years  and  have  heard  every  sermon  you 


have  preached  in  that  time  and  I  think  I  could  preach  from  any  text 
in  the  Bible."  The  minister  said,  "James,  what  would  you  say  to  this 
text,  'The  wild  ass  paweth  the  ground,  and  snuffeth  np  the  air  of 
the  wilderness,  and  lifeth  up  his  head  in  fury?"'  He  said,  "I'd  say 
it  would  be  a  long  time  before  he'd  get  fat." 

I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about  the  care  of  the  colts  and  horses 
upon  the  farm.  The  ordinary  layman's  supervision  of  the  hoofs  of 
the  colts  and  horses  that  work  upon  the  farm  is  a  very  important 
question,  because,  during  the  first  year  of  the  colt's  life,  when  the 
bones  are  growing,  they  are  soft  and,  within  certain  lines,  they  are 
plastic  and  can  be  molded  into  those  forms  which  they  must  retain 
during  the  rest  of  their  life — the  rest  of  the  colt'B  life.  Professor 
Meller,  in  1881,  while  a  professor  at  Stuttgart,  showed,  by  experiment, 
that  he  could  take  a  weaning  colt  and  by  leaving  the  outer  half  of 
the  wall  too  long  so  that  the  outer  half  of  the  foot  always  struck  the 
ground  first  and  then  was  settled  to  the  inner  half  of  the  foot,  he 
could  rotate  the  lower  end  of  the  long  pastern  to  10  degrees  of  the 
complete  circle. 

Now  you  know  that  there  are  three  bones  below  the  fetlock  and 
two  joints  below  the  fetlock.  The  fetlock  joint  is  a  perfect  hinged 
joint,  so  constructed  that  the  long  pastern,  the  first  bone  below  the 
fetlock  must  extend  and  flex;  in  other  words  it  must  sweep  in  the 
plane  of  a  circle,  and  that  plane  should  always  be  parallel  to  the 
line  of  progression;  in  other  words  when  yon  view  the  colt 
from  the  front,  the  legs  should  be  perpendicular  from  the  knee  joint 
to  the  ground  and  those  joints  all  flex  and  extend  in  a  plane  and  that 
plane  of  flexion  and  extension  should  always  be  parallel  to  the  line 
of  progression.  If  that  is  the  case,  as  you  see  the  colt  coming  to  yon 
or  going  from  yon,  the  feet  simply  seem  to  rise  and  fall  perpendicu- 
larly and  drop  perpendicularly  to  the  ground.  They  swing  neither 
inward  nor  outward,  but  if  the  colt's  toes  be  pointed  outward  or 
inward,  that  means  a  rotation  of  all  those  hinged  joints  from  the 
shoulder  joints,  therefore  they  flex  and  extend,  not  in  a  plane  parallel 
with  the  line  of  progression,  but  in  a  plane  which  cuts  the  line  of 
progression. 

Suppose  the  toes  are  turned  in,  the  elbows  are  out  from  the  ribs — 
the  so-called  pigeon-toed  horse — what  is  the  flight  of  his  foot  as  he 
comes  toward  you?  The  foot  is  raised  from  the  ground,  because  the 
leg  has  to  be  shortened  for  the  sweep  forward,  otherwise  it  would 
dig  into  the  ground.  It  is  raised  from  the  ground  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  brought  forward,  and  as  the  plane  of  the  exing  is  oblique 
to  the  line  of  progression,  the  foot  is  carried  forward  and  seems  to 
sweep  out  during  the  first  half  of  the  stride  and  then  inward  to 
the  ground  during  the  second  half,  and  that  horse  is  said  to  paddle 
or  wing  out.  When  the  toes  are  out,  he  flexes  in  carrying  bis  foot 
forward  and  inward  during  the  first  half  of  the  stride,  and  forward 
and  outward  to  the  ground,  striking  the  ground  on  the  outer  toe 
during  the  second  half  of  the  stride,  and  is  said  to  interfere  or  travel 
close;  but  the  pigeon  toed  horse  wings  out,  flexes  outward,  as  lie 
carries  the  leg  forward  and  paddles,  so  it  is  desirable  that  the  colt 
shall  stand  perpendicular,  neither  outward  nor  inward. 

We  know  that  they  are  often  born  with  toes  pointing  outward  or 
inward  and  we  must  realize  that  the  colt  whose  toes  point  outward 
has  too  much  weight  on  the  inner  half  of  the  foot,  that  the  inner 
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half  of  the  horn-secreting  structure  is  relatively  aenemic  and  grows 
horn  more  slowly  than  it  should;  whereas  the  colt  that  stands  with 
his  feet  close  together  or  pigeontoed,  has  a  greater  amount  of  pressure 
on  the  horn-secreting  structure  in  the  outer  half  of  his  foot,  which  is 
relatively  anaemic  and  grows  horns  more  slowly  than  it  should; 
whereas,  the  colt  that  stands  with  his  feet  close  together  or  pigeon- 
toed  has  a  greater  amount  of  pressure  on  the  horn  secreting  structure 
in  the  outer  half  of  his  foot,  which  is  relatively  anaemic  and  grows 
horn  more  slowly  than  it  should.  In  either  case,  the  side  of  the 
hoof  that  grows  horn  with  normal  rapidity  soon  becomes  too  long, 
so  that  the  tendency  of  a  splay  footed  colt  is  to  develop  too  long 
an  outer  wall,  and  the  more  widely  they  carry  their  toes  apart  in 
order  to  gain  a  comfortable  base  of  support,  and  this  lengthening  of 
the  outside  causes  them,  in  traveling,  to  strike  the  outside  first,  the 
long  outside,  then  the  weight  settles  down  upon  the  inside.  The 
result  of  the  weight  settling  on  the  inner  half  of  the  foot  is  to  cause 
an  absorption  of  the  tbin,  sharp  edge  of  the  inner  half  of  the  hoof 
bone.  The  result  is  that  the  joint  surface  is  no  longer  horizontal 
but  is  lower  on  the  inside  than  on  the  outside,  under  the  weight; 
as  the  long  pastern  settles  down,  it  bears  heavily  on  the  outside  of 
the  joint  and  lightly  on  the  inside,  and  the  result  is  a  twisting  or  tor- 
tion  of  the  long  pastern. 

If  you  cannot  follow  me,  all  you  need  to  remember  is  that  so  long 
as  the  toes  point  straight  ahead,  the  bearing  is  evenly  distributed 
over  the  joint  surfaces  of  the  fetlock  and  coronary  joint  and  hoof 
joint;  but  as  soon  as  yon  allow  the  outer  walls  to  become  too  long 
or  the  horse  to  become  pigeon  toed,  or  the  inner  wall  to  become  too 
long,  you  get  a  joint  that  is  not  level  and  get  a  twisted  pastern.  If 
a  colt  becomes  two  years  old  with  a  twisted  pastern,  he's  got  it  for- 
ever. Professors  Meller  and  Longwitch,  along  about  1888,  as  I  said 
before,  experimentally  caused  tortion  of  tbe  long  pastern  of  colts; 
Professor  Longwitch  through  8  degrees  and  Professor  Meller  through 
10  degrees,  and  then  took  other  colts  and  twisted  their  pasterns  and 
tried  during  the  second  year,  to  straighten  them  up  again,  and  found 
it  took  about  twice  as  long  to  straighten  the  pastern  of  a  colt  that 
had  arrived  at  one  year  of  age  as  it  did  to  crook  the  pastern  of  a 
weanling  colt  that  had  arrived  at  one  year  of  age  with  a  bad  standing 
position  and  crooked  pastern. 

Too  can  still,  during  the  second  and  third  years,  by  judicious 
trimming  of  the  foot,  do  much  to  correct  the  condition.  If  the  colt 
is  running  on  a  sandy  soil  with  its  mother,  the  wear  ought  to  be  and 
often  is  in  rapidity  equal  to  the  growth.  Now  colts  grow  about  an 
inch  in  three  months  or  two  and  a  half  months ;  in  other  words,  about 
a  quarter  to  a  third  of  an  inch  in  a  month  is  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  hoof  upon  a  sandy  soil.  The  wear  may  be  equally  rapid  with  the 
growth  and  they  may  keep  themselves  perfectly  level,  hut  if  the  colt 
is  stabled  much  or  runs  on  a  soft  loam  or  in  low  pasture,  it  often 
happens  that  the  wear  is  not  as  rapid  as  the  growth  and  the  hoof 
becomes  too  long. 

What  is  the  disadvantage  of  an  extra  long  hoof  in  a  colt?  If  we 
exaggerate,  we  can  see  what  excessive  length  does  in  changing  tbe 
shape  of  a  boof.  Here  is  the  hoof  of  a  horse.  This  horse  shows  that 
the  hoof  has  taken  something  life  four  years  of  growth.     Here  the 
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hoof  bone  is  taken  out  here  and  then  he  still  stood  on  that  part  of 
his  foot.  The  ground  pressure  on  the  long  foot  will  always  turn  the 
toe  up  so  that  when  the  colt's  foot  becomes  overgrown,  it  soon  begins 
to  become  concave  at  the  toe.  At  the  same  time,  the  frog  no  longer 
reaches  the  ground,  because  the  horny  growth  only  grows  down  a 
certain  distance  and  stops.  Just  as  soon  as  the  frog  loses  all  pressure, 
it  does  not  functionate.  As  soon  as  the  wall  grows  so  long  that  the 
frog  does  not  touch  the  ground,  its  horn  secreting  structure  is  blood- 
less and  horn  production  is  very  slow  so,  in  the  long  foot,  we  find  the 
frog  high  up  in  the  foot  and  the  quarters  curl  in  and  cover  over  the 
space  that  should  be  occupied  by  the  frog. 

Here  you  can  see  where  the  frog  is.  There  is  the  frog  there,  but 
down  below,  the  horn  has  covered  it  over,  so  that  long  feet  become 
twisted  in  various  directions  they  become  concave  at  the  toe  when 
viewed  from  the  side,  sometimes  twist  laterally,  so  that  looking  at  the 
foot  from  in  front  or  behind,  one  wall  is  convex  and  the  other  is  con- 
cave. In  either  case,  the  long  hoof  exercises  a  very  injurious  lever- 
age upon  the  ligaments  which  surround  the  joints  of  the  leg  below 
the  fetlock;  so  that  the  long  foot,  by  its  excessive  leverage  and  pulling 
on  the  flexor  or  middle  tendon  in  the  back  of  the  leg,  makes  the  ani- 
mal's toe  sore  and  he  begins  to  cop  or  zuckle  at  the  fetlock,  so  that  the 
long  foot  produces  zuekling  at  the  fetlock,  boney  growths  behind  the 
coronary  joint,  lateral  twisting  will  produce  over-tension  upon  the 
lateral  ligaments  of  the  coronary  joint,  so  that  when  your  colt  is 
four  or  five  years  of  age,  you  will  notice  he  has  osalis  or  exos  toe 
seats,  bony  outgrowths  outside  and  inside  the  coronary  joint,  the 
result  of  a  chronic  iuflamation  of  the  periosteum  or  bone  skin,  and 
that  has  been  caused  by  stretching  the  lateral  ligaments  where  they 
are  inserted  in  the  bone  so  that  overtension  set  up  periostitis  result- 
ing in  a  bony  outgrowth. 

That  is  one  of  the  had  results  of  this  injury  that  a  long  foot  always 
exercises  npon  the  relatively  soft  ligaments  of  the  joints  of  the  grow- 
ing colt,  so  that  the  man  with  a  colt  should  observe  from  time  to 
time,  and  if  the  hoofs  seem  too  long,  he  should  handle  the  colt  enough 
so  that  he  can  pick  the  foot  up  and  take  an  ordinary  shoer's  rasp 
and  use  the  rasp,  the  rough  side  first  and  afterwards  the  smooth  or 
file  side;  rasp  the  length  of  the  wall  down  to  practically  its  normal 
condition.  He  doesn't  need  to  cut  the  sole;  if  the  wall  is  not  too 
long  the  sole  will  take  care  of  itself.  If  it  is  too  long,  it  is  often 
associated  with  thrush,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  rotting  of  the 
frog,  and  as  the  frog  rots,  the  quarters  fall  together  and  we  have 
the  beginning  of  the  contraction  of  the  quarter,  and  following, 
nearly  all  lesions  of  the  foot,  horns  and  quarter  cracks  and  side 
growing  and  various  other  things  that  follow  contraction,  contrac- 
tion being  the  result  of  lack  of  frog  pressure,  which  is  the  result 
of  the  wall  being  too  long  so  that  the  frog  cannot  touch  it,  so  it 
all  harks  hack  to  a  wall  that  is  too  long. 

A  Member:  Under  what  conditions  does  a  hoof  like  that  long 
one  grow? 

I>E.  ADAMS:  I  presume  this  horse  was  crippled  and  could  not 
he  used  and  was  probably  tied  in  the  stall.  This  horse  was  never 
free  to  walk  around  on  the  pasture  or  the  hoof  would  have  shown 


more  wear.  I  just  gave  this  as  an  illustration  of  what  ground  pressure 
will  do  in  shaping  the  foot.  It  tends  to  carry  the  toe  upwards,  so  that 
here,  for  instance,  is  a  colt's  foot  that  has  been  shortened  by  the 
blacksmith,  but  shows  already  a  contraction  of  one-quarter.  Here 
are  the  two  front  feet;  they  have  been  too  long  but  were  cut  down 
to  the  normal  length.  One  has  had  some  thrush  and  the  hind  quar- 
ters of  both  contracted;  probably  was  too  wide  to  start  with.  Here 
are  two  that  are  perfectly  normal.  During  the  second  year,  the  same 
supervision  has  to  exercised ;  the  colt  is  getting  older  and  heavier 
and  the  feet  are  gradually  getting  larger.  During  the  third  year, 
the  colt  is  handled  and  frequently  shod,  but  if  the  colt  can  go  without 
shoes  on  the  farm  until  he  is  ready  to  put  on  the  market  as  a  four 
or  five  year  old,  it  will  be*  better  for  his  feet.  I  bought  a  pair  of  five 
year  olds  a  year  ago  next  June,  half  brothers — six  years  old  I  should 
say,  and  neither  had  had  a  shoe  on,  although  they  had  been  handled 
so  they  could  be  shod,  and  I  assure  you  they  have  much  better  feet 
than  if  they  had  been  shod  earlier.  Here  are  a  pair  of  hoofs  of  a 
four  year  old  that  have  never  been  shod,  and  looking  at  them,  you 
might  say  they  certainly  are  not  normal  in  shape,  but  they  are  per- 
fectly normal  in  shape;  they  are  an  elegant  pair  of  hoofs  of  the  too 
wide  standing  position.  This  animal  stood  with  his  toes  wide  apart, 
and  that  was  the  normal  standing  position  with  him  and  he  has  a 
pair  of  feet  that  exactly  represent  what  that  standing  position  should 
show. 

And  in  this  connection  I  want  to  mention — I  want  to  go  off  of  the 
beaten  path  a  moment,  and  say  that  through  the  country  and  to  a 
greater  extent  now  through  the  city  than  formerly,  the  machine-made 
shoes  are  being  used  in  place  of  the  hand-made  shoes.  They  are 
really  cheaper;  they  are  cheaper  for  the  horse  shoer,  but  not  as 
durable.  The  hammering  hardens  the  shoe,  and  a  pair  of  well  made 
hand  shoes  will  last  longer  than  machine-made  shoes,  but  machine- 
made  shoes  unfortunately  are  uniform  or  symmetrical  in  shape  and 
one  branch  is  curved  just  like  the  other.  Most  of  them  are  elliptical 
but  of  different  sizes. 

Through  the  country  a  draft  horse  of  course  has  a  foot  like  that 
(indicating)  a  round  foot,  whereas  the  trotting  bred  horses  have 
a  narrower  foot.  You  send  a  draft  horse  to  a  shop  to  have  a  pair 
of  shoes  put  on  him  and  the  shoer  picks  out  the  size  that  equals  bin 
foot  in  width  and  with  very  little  fitting  as  a  rule,  if  it  is  a  busy  shop. 
Those  shoes  are  driven  on,  the  elliptical  shoe  on  the  round  foot,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  shoe  is  even  at  the  toe  and  even  back  here  in 
the  widest  part  of  the  foot,  or  it  is  usually  too  narrow  in  the  widest 
part  of  the  foot.  The  result  is  that  the  shoe  is  nailed  on  and  the 
wide  part  of  the  foot,  the  side  wall,  is  dubbed  off  with  a  rasp  down 
to  the  shoe,  but  behind  you  see  how  curved  those  quarters  are  behind 
the  branches.  Machine  made  shoes  are  too  straight  and  the  but- 
tresses, the  points  where  the  wall  turns  forward  to  form  the  bar 
does  not  bear  on  the  shoe  at  all  or  bears  merely  on  the  inner  edge  of 
the  shoe,  so  that  the  heels  glide  downward  or  inward  or  are  squeezed 
together  and  corns  and  contractions  result. 

Therefore  if  your  horse  shoer  uses  machine-  shoes,  insist  that  he 
heat  them  and  go  over  them  once  or  twice  with  a  hammer  to  hammer 
them  and  shape  the  shoe  to  the  shape  of  the  hoof  and  then  there 


will  be  no  objection;  but  putting  the  cold  shoe  or  the  shoe  without 
shaping  on  the  ordinary  hoof  results  in  a  very  poor  fit.  It  results 
in  the  wall  being  narrowed  where  it  is  too  wide  for  the  shoe  and  in 
the  quarters  receiving  no  support.  Now  here  is  a  pair  of  feet  of  a 
horse  that  was  not  shod  often  enough.  This  horse  came  into  the 
shop  and  his  feet  were  pretty  long.  The  shoer  said  he  guessed  he'd 
cut  the  shoes  off  first,  so  he  took  his  saber  and  wooden  mallet  and 
started  back  here  and  simply  cut  off  the  shoes,  hoof  and  all  and 
then  had  a  lot  more  horn  to  cut  away  before  he  had  another  pair  of 
shoes  on.  He  threw  them  in  the  scrap  pile  and  I  said,  "I'll  take 
those,  they  are  a  pretty  good  example  of  neglected  shoeing;"  so 
these  two  shoes  were  simply  cut  off  the  horses  foot  without  drawing 
the  nails  at  all.  * 

How  can  the  owner  tell  when  his  horse  is  properly  balanced,  that 
is  when  the  outer  and  inner  walls  are  of  proper  relative  lengths? 
He  can  tell  first  by  the  wear  of  the  old  shoe.  That  is  the  best 
evidence  we  have  of  the  manner  in  which  the  horse  has  set  his  foot 
to  the  ground  during  the  period  that  he  has  worn  that  shoe.  It  is 
the  record  of  ground  contact,  because  the  wear  of  the  shoe  occurs 
during  the  scouring  or  sliding  of  the  hoof  upon  the  ground.  It  is  not 
the  weight  alone  without  motion  that  causes  wear.  The  shoe  will  sus- 
tain a  hundred  thousand  pounds  if  it  is  not  moved  at  all,  without 
wearing  at  all,  but  it  is  the  sliding  of  the  foot  when  the  foot  grounds 
and  it  is  the  sliding  of  the  foot  at  the  toe  as  the  animal  breaks  over 
and  gets  away  that  causes  the  wear.  If  the  shoe  is  wearing  unifomly, 
no  matter  how  thin,  if  one  branch  is  equally  thick  with  the  other  and 
the  heel  does  not  wear  any  faster  than  the  toe,  then  we  presume  and 
we  know  that  the  foot  must  be  set  on  the  ground  flat,  so  we  say  a 
horse  is  properly  balanced  when  the  foot  conies  to  the  ground  flat, 
the  inner  wall  and  the  outer  wall  strikes  at  the  same  time. 

Here  is  an  old  shoe,  it  was  a  Fullard  shoe,  it's  a  right  front  shoe 
worn  quite  thin;  all  the  fullering  is  worn  out;  that  is  the  crease, 
just  as  thick  on  one  side  as  the  other,  almost  That  is  a  beautifully 
worn  shoe,  it  shows  that  the  horse  has  been  setting  his  foot  to  the 
ground  flat  during  the  month.  In  dressing  a  foot  down,  take  off  as 
much  on  one  side  as  the  other.  Here  are  a  pair  of  horse  shoes  taken 
from  a  horse  which  had  a  rubber  pad,  and  there  is  uneven  wear. 
These  two  branches  are  much  thicker  than  the  other,  the  inner 
branches  in  other  words  are  relatively  thick  and  the  outer  are  rela- 
tively thin.  It  means  that  the  outer  wall  has  been  coming  to  the 
ground  first  and  getting  the  first  scouring,  and  that  was  because  the 
wall  was  too  long  outside  and  held  the  shoe  down  too  far.  That  is 
an  indication,  to  be  sure,  after  he  has  removed  the  pads  and  shoe* 
and  is  about  to  level  the  foot,  that  he  must  take  off  more  on  the  out- 
side than  on  the  inside,  because  it  has  been  too  long  and  held  the 
shoe  down,  giving  the  outer  branch  the  first  scouring.  If  the  shoer 
takes  off  the  same  amount  inside  and  outside  and  puts  on  another 
shoe  the  branches  of  which  are  of  equal  thickness,  the  horse  will 
begin  to  scour  first  on  the  outside.  Here  is  a  pair  of  shoes  from 
which  the  owner  got  about  all  that  was  coming  to  him.  It  was  origi- 
nally a  pair  of  shoes  with  toes  and  heels  and  when  they  were  brought 
back,  this  is  all  there  was  to  come  off.  The  toes  of  the  front  feet  had 
been  worn  away,  heel  corks,  in  fact  the  branches  had  been  worn 


away.  They  were  fall  shoes  and  yet  the  heauty  about  them  is  that 
they  were  worn  as  thin  as  scale  and  yet  they  are  all  there.  That 
horse  was  traveling  level,  coming  down  flat,  so  the  indication  of  a 
proper  balance  is  the  wear  of  the  shoe.  When  front  and  hind  shoes 
wear  evenly,  the  foot  is  coming  down  flat,  and  where  one  branch 
wears  much  thinner  or  faster  than  the  other,  it  is  an  evidence  of  one 
of  two  things ;  usually  it  is  an  evidence  that  the  wall  above  the  branch 
is  too  long  and  needs  cutting  down,  or  in  case  the  horse  is  properly 
balanced  so  that  his  foot  does  come  down  flat,  it  is  an  evidence  that 
the  thinner  branch  is  too  far  under  the  foot.  A  horse  may  be  per- 
fectly level,  coming  down  perfectly  flat,  but  if  one  branch  is  set  out 
wide  and  the  other  under  the  foot,  the  branch  nearer  the  bearing 
center  of  the  foot  is  borne  more  heavily  on  as  it  slides  along  the 
ground,  and  wears  faster.  You  take  a  bar  of  lead,  we  will  say,  a 
foot  long,  a  bar  of  lead  of  equal  thickness  a  foot  long,  and  put  a  ten 
pound  weight  on  one  of  the  ends  of  the  bar  and  a  one  pound  weight 
on  the  other,  and  lay  that  bar  and  a  oue  pound  weight  on  the  other, 
and  lay  that  bar  on  a  sandy  surface  and  put  your  finger  against 
the  middle  of  it  and  push  it  along  a  hundred  feet  ,and  you  will  find 
that  the  lead  will  wear  faster  under  the  ten  pound  weight  than  it 
will  under  the  one  pound  weight.  The  bar  has  slid  the  same  distance, 
both  ends  have  slid  the  same  distance,  but  one  end  has  been  under 
ten  pounds  of  pressure  and  the  other  under  one  pound.  It  is  the 
same  way  with  the  shoe,  the  shoe  represents  the  bar;  if  one  branch 
is  near  the  center  of  the  foot  and  the  other  far  out  from  the  center 
of  the  foot,  the  branch  near  the  center  bears  more  weight  as  it  glides 
along  than  the  other  branch,  and  therefore  must  wear  faster;  so  that, 
aside  from  keeping  the  feet  of  proper  length  and  assuring  an  even 
wear  of  the  shoes,  there  is  very  little  that  the  farmer  need  pay  atten- 
tion to.  Those  are  the  two  greatest  injuries  that  can  occur,  the  un- 
even wear  of  the  shoe  and  the  excessive  length  of  the  foot.  I  thank 
you. 

The  SECRETARY:  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  there  is 
some  remedy  that  can  be  reached  by  shoeing  when  one  wall 
comes  too  near  the  center  of  the  foot  ?  What  will  you  do  in  a  case 
of  that  kind? 

DR.  ADAMS:  Here  is  a  pair  of  base  wide  feet.  This  colt  stood 
naturally  with  his  toes  wide  apart,  and  in  that  standing  position 
there  is  always  a  tendency  for  the  inner  wall  to  be  flat  and  to  con- 
tract, in  other  words  to  come  too  near  the  center  of  the  foot,  and  the 
question  is,  what  can  we  do  in  the  shoeing  when  one  wall  of  the  foot 
is  too  near  the  center  to  bring  it  out  where  it  belongs?  Well  now, 
there  are  mechanical  means  of  widening  a  foot  that  is  too  narrow. 
It  is  a  general  principle  that,  within  certain  limits,  the  wall  always 
follows  the  shoe ;  in  other  words,  if  there  is  contraction  of  one  quarter, 
I  must  set  my  shoe  out  full  or  wide  at  that  point,  because  the 
tendency  is  for  the  shoe,  if  the  hoof  has  something  to  glide  upon 
out  beyond  itself  it  is  coaxed  out,  but  if  you  habitually  set  the  shoe 
under,  you  will  get  a  narrowing  of  the  quarter,  the  born  will  come  in ; 
so  fitting  shoes  full  coaxes  the  wall  out  within  certain  limits,  and 
fitting  the  shoes  narrow,  coaxes  the  wall  in. 

DqltSMByCjOOgle 
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Now,  if  there  is  contraction  of  one  quarter  or  one  side  wall,  that  kt 
if  one  quarter  or  side  wall  has  its  lower  edge  too  near  the  center 
of  the  foot,  we  can  also  assure  frog  pressure,  we  can  give  the  animal 
some  form  of  frog  pressure,  either  with  the  back  of  a  bar  shoe  or 
with  a  rubber  pad,  and  when  the  frog  gets  pressure,  there  will  be 
a  development  of  this  fatty  cushion  of  which  the  frog  is  a  part, 
known  as  the  planter  cushion,  and  as  the  planter  cushion  develops, 
it  drives  the  quarters  apart  and  the  posterior  third  of  the  foot 
becomes  wide;  in  other  words,  we  should  see  to  it  that  the  frog 
is  functionating,  that  is  that  it  gets  pressure,  that  the  planter  cushion 
is  fully  developed.  The  mechanical  means  for  driving  the  quarters 
out  consist  is  using  some  form  of  spring,  of  which  the  best  perhaps 
is  what  is  known  as  the  Ohadwick  spring,  a  V-shaped  spring  of 
round  steel  with  a  little  brass  ferrule  to  fit  in  the  apex,  which  can 
be  slipped  backward  and  forward  to  weaken  or  strengthen  the  spring 
so  it  can  be  used  for  two  or  three  successive  shoeings.  The  points  of 
the  spring  are  set  in  full  so  they  turn  outward  against  the  but- 
tress. The  hollow  of  the  sole  is  filled  with  tar  and  oakum  and 
covered  with  a  rubber  pad  or  leather  sole  and  left  on  during  that 
shoeing.  A  quarter  of  an  inch  or  sometimes  half  an  inch  will  be  the 
expansion  that  will  take  place  in  the  quarters  during  the  period 
of  one  shoeing,  four  or  five  weeks,  as  the  result  of  this  mechanical 
use  of  the  spring,  but  he  won't  need  the  spring  if  we  do  not  allow 
the  foot  to  become  so  badly  mis-shapen. 

With  the  first  appearance  of  contraction,  we  should  realize  that 
the  frog  is  not  getting  enough  pressure,  and  see  that  the  frog  is 
left  untouched,  so  that  when  the  plain  shoe  is  in  place,  the  frog 
will  extend  downward  an  amount  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the 
shoes,  and  therefore  will  bear  on  the  ground  evenly,  and  that  is  u 
general  principle  to  follow  in  the  country.  The  frog  ought  always 
to  be  left  prominent  enough  so  that  when  a  plane  shoe  is  fitted  to  the 
foot,  the  frog  will  touch  the  ground  when  the  foot  is  placed  upon  the 
ground.  Horn  should  never  be  taken  off  the  frog  of  a  horse  that 
is  shod  with  the  open  shoe;  it  will  expoliate,  it  will  throw  itself  off 
in  flakes  when  it  becomes  too  long;  it  is  only  when  we  shoe  the  hoof 
with  a  rubber  pad  or  bar  shoe  that  we  may  have  to  cut  the  lorn; 
frog  down  so  as  not  to  give  too  much  frog  pressure;  so  that  fitting 
the  shoes  full  at  the  contracted  point  and  giving  frog  pressure  or 
using  some  mechanical  means  such  as  the  Chadwick  spring  are  the 
measures  indicated  where  there's  a  narrowing  of  the  foot  at  any 
one  point. 

A  Member:     What  do  you  do  for  a  stumbling  horse? 

MB.  BARNES:  Are  corns  caused  by  the  neglect  of  the  horseshoer 
when  he  is  the  man  that  shod  the  horse?    Is  he  responsible  for  the 

DR.  ADAMS:  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  say  that  corns  are  always 
the  result  of  the  neglect  of  the  horseshoer.  We  are  misled  when  we 
think  of  corns  on  horses  as  of  corns  on  our  own  feet,  because  a 
corn  in  a  horses  foot  is  not  anything  like  a  corn  in  the  human  foot. 
The  corn  in  the  human  foot  is  nothing  more  than  a  thickening  of 
the  outer  layer  of  the  skin,  the  result  of  increased"  blood  supply 
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to  that  particular  part,  which  is  the  result  of  friction  or  pressure 
on  that  part.  Where  the  shoe  works  or  bears  on  a  certain  part  of 
the  toe,  the  skin  gets  thicker  and  the  pressure  of  the  shoe  presses 
that  thickened  part  in  and  you  have  what  we  call  a  corn.  A  corn 
in  a  horse's  foot  is  nothing  more  than  the  bruising  of  the  tissue 
which  secrets  the  horn,  a  bruising  of  the  tissue,  and  that  results  in 
that  tissue  becoming  somewhat  thickened,  it  is  true  and  every  fresh 
bruising  breaks  some  of  the  little  capillary  vessels  and  blood  escapes 
and  is  imbibed  or  soaked  up  by  the  new  horn,  and  when  the  Dew 
horn  is  pushed  to  the  surface  by  newer  horn  underneath,  we  see 
the  red  staining  which  is  an  evidence  of  previous  bruising.  There 
isn't  any  thickening  of  the  hoof  over  the  corn,  there  is  just  a  condi- 
tion of  local  inflamation  in  the  horn  secreting  structure  down  beneath 
the  hoof. 

There  are  great  many  causes  of  corn.  Of  course  the  flat  soled 
horse  is  subjeet  to  corns.  You  must  keep  the  pressure  of  the  shoe 
away  from  his  sole  except  along  the  margin.  It  is  always  permissible 
and  it  is  proper  to  allow  the  margin  of  the  sole  to  bear  on  the  shoe. 
It  always  should,  under  all  conditions,  except  when  we  apply  two 
ounce  or  three  ounce  or  four  ounce  running  plates  to  horses ;  these 
bear  just  upon  the  wall  and  not  upon  the  sole,  but  the  sole  should 
always  be  supported ;  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  margin 
of  the  sole  should  always  rest  on  the  shoe;  about  an  inch  or  so  in 
fr#m  the  white  line  or  margin,  the  sole  sinks  a  little  bit,  and  if  that 
portion  strikes  against  the  inner  web  or  edge  of  the  shoe,  it  will 
cause  bruising;  so  in  a  flat  soled  horse  we  must  be  cn'C*ul  to  widen 
and  concave  the  shoe  so  that  while  it  shall  arch  ovc  <he  sole  and 
protect  it  from  bmising  by  stones,  it  shall  not  come  in  contact  with 
it  Then,  contracted  heels,  dried  out,  shrunk  frogs,  usually  accom- 
pany bruising  of  the  sole.  The  horse  that  has  side  bones  often  has 
corns  on  the  same  side,  that  is  on  the  onter  quarter.  The  shoer  may 
not  be  responsible  for  the  corns  that  accompany  side  bones,  although, 
if  he  is  careful  and  keeps  the  side  that  has  the  side  bones  down  to 
its  proper  level  so  that  the  shoe  will  be  worn  uniformly,  as  a  rule, 
there  will  be  no  corn  upon  that  side. 

A  Member:  Don't  you  think  the  average  shoer  burns  the  foot 
too  much. 

DR.  ADAMS:  No,  I  do  not.  There  are  two  sorts  of  fitting,  hot 
fitting  and  cold  fitting.  It  takes  a  very  fine  mechanic  to  perfectly  fit 
a  shoe  cold.  Neither  you  nor  I  would  be  willing  to  pay  him  for  the 
time  spent  in  making  a  proper  fit  of  a  cold  shoe.  The  horn  is  a  poor 
conductor  of  heat,  just  as  your  hair  is.  You  don't  take  a  general 
anesthetic  when  you  go  to  the  barber  shop  and  get  your  hair  signed 
or  have  it  cut,  you  haven't  any  feeling  in  it,  and  that's  the  way 
with  a  horse's  hoof,  he  has  no  sensation  or  feeling  in  it,  it  is  such 
a  poor  conductor  of  heat  that  you  can  take  a  dry  sole  a  fourth  of  an 
inch  thick  and  put  a  heavy  shoe  weighing  a  pound  and  a  half  at 
yellow  heat  upon  it  and  it  will  be  there  four  minutes  before  the  tem- 
perature will  raise  on  the  inside,  by  tests.  It  is  such  a  poor  con- 
ductor of  heat  that  it  is  practically  no  conductor  at  all.  You  can 
take  the  end  of  a  horn  and  burn  it  clear  up  to  your  hand  and  won't 
feel  any  heat  in  it.    Of  course  dry  horn  is  a  poorer  conductor  of  heat 
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than  moist  horn  is.  There  is  excessive  use  of  the  hot  shoe,  of  coarse, 
but  the  only  perfect  rapid  fitting  is  hot  fitting.  The  shoer  takes  the 
shoe  at  a  dull  heat,  having  previously  leveled  the  foot  as  well  as 
he  can  with  his  eye  and  leveled  the  upper  surface  of  the  shoe,  he 
drives  the  pritchel  in  the  outside,  to  nail,  places  the  toe  in  the  center 
of  the  foot,  bears  down  and  takes  the  handle  of  bis  hammer  and  bears 
on  the  other  branch  to  get  an  even  bearing,  and  just  as  soon  as  it 
■  begins  to  smoke,  he  takes  it  off;  then  the  high  points  that  have  been 
touched  and  have  been  scorched,  he  takes  the  smooth  side  of  his 
hasp  and  lowers  the  high  points  that  have  been  touched;  then  be 
pats  the  shoe  on  again  and  the  scorched  area  covers  more  ground 
and  the  third  time  it  scorches  all  the  way  around.  That  contact 
all  the  way  around  does  not  hurt  the  horse  and  he  gets  a  perfect  fit, 
so  that  proper  hot  fitting  is  the  only  true  fitting. 

A  Member:  Do  you  not  consider  it  the  worst  practice  for  the 
smith  to  take  his  rasp,  after  the  shoe  is  on,  and  rasp  the  foot  to 
make  it  fie? 

DR.  ADAMS:  Yes,  sir.  The  outer  layer,  which  we  call  the  pari- 
ope,  is  represented  iu  the  watermelon  by  that  dense  glistening,  hard 
layer  on  the  outside.  I  remember  a  number  of  years  ago  Professor 
Barney  told  me,  if  you  sand  paper  a  melon  and  remove  this  cuticle, 
the  melon  rapidly  loses  moisture  by  evaporation  and  shrinks,  and 
that  exactly  what  takes  place  in  the  hoof  when  this  parlople,  who*»c 
function  .seems  to  be  to  prevent  loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation,  is 
removed  by  the  rasp.  It  is  only  permissible  to  use  the  rasp  on  the 
horse's  hoof  as  far  as  the  clinches,  not  above,  and  when  a  horse 
comes  from  the  shop  with  the  rasp  marks  on  the  wall  from  the  heel 
around  to  the  other  heel,  clear  up  to  the  hair,  it's  enough  to  make  the 
gods  weep. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Doctor,  we  regret  to  announce  to  you  that 
you  have  filled  your  time,  and  if  any  other  member  of  the  Institute 
has  any  question,  let  him  write  it  and  possibly  we  will  have  time  to 
hand  it  over  to  the  doctor  later.  Now  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have. 
as  the  next  number  on  this  program,  "The  Agricultural  Press  and  the 
Farmer,"  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Anderson,  Editor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmer,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Anderson's  paper  is  as  follows: 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS  AND  THE  FARMER 

H?    ARTHUR   J.    ANDERSON.    PMIodelpkla. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  wish  to  thank  your 
honorable  body  for  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  and  present  a 
few  of  the  features  of  the  relationship  of  the  Agricultural  Press  to 
the  farmer.  The  Agricultural  Press  is  the  pioneer  in  agricultural 
development  work,  and  the  farm  papers  have  become  so  common  and 
numerous  these  days,  that  I  think  we  are  sometimes  in  danger  of 
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overlooking  the  actual  influence  of  the  Agricultural  Press  in  the 
development  of  agricultural  knowledge  and  influencing  actual  farm 
operations.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  at  the  pres- 
ene  time  practically  450  agricultural  papers  published  in  this  coun- 
try. These  agricultural  papers  include  also  the  special  papers,  such 
as  horticultural,  poultry  and  bee  publications  and  papers  of  that 
kind.  But  in  spite  of  their  numbers,  they  are  probably  among  the 
leaders  in  influencing  the  actual  operation  on  the  farm.  In  order 
to  save  time,  I  have  confined  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  to 
a  paper: 

The  Agricultural  Press  and  the  Farmer:  The  agricultural  press 
claims  a  position  by  the  side  of  the  Institute,  the  agricultural  col- 
lege, and  the  experiment  station  as  a  general  educational  factor. 
In  fact  the  farm  paper  antedates  them  all.  Before  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  have  special  institutions  of  learning  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  agricultural  knowledge,  the  farmers  were  drawing  new  ideas 
and  new  inspiration  from  the  experience  of  their  more  enterprising 
fellow  farmers,  as  told  in  their  farm  papers.  Before  experimental 
stations  were  established  and  before  agriculture  was  recognized  as 
a  science,  the  farm  papers  were  recording  the  results  of  practical 
experiments  conducted  by  the  most  successful  farmers  of  their  fields, 
and  formulating  principles  which  have  since  been  accepted  as  the 
basis  of  scientific  truths.  Our  readers  were  getting  the  results  of 
useful  experiments,  conducted  under  extremely  practical  conditions, 
and  leading  to  successful  farm  practice,  all  recorded  and  occasionally 
illustrated  in  the  pages  of  those  early  farm  publications. 

The  farm  papers  were  the  forerunners  of  the  farmers'  institutes, 
and  in  many  states  the  first  institute  speakers  were  men  who  had 
established  their  reputations  for  advanced  thought  and  successful 
practice  in  farm  management  through  their  writings  in  the  leading 
papers  of  the  day.  Even,  I  dare  say,  that  many  of  you  find  a  warmer 
welcome  for  your  introduction  to  new  audiences  made  easier  when 
you  have  given  your  hearers  the  opportunity  to  Bay:  "I  have  read 
your  articles  in  such  and  such  a  farm  paper."  The  colleges,  experi- 
ment stations  and  the  farmers'  institutes  are  all  the  outgrowth  of  the 
agricultural  development  of  the  last  sixty  years.  Farm  papers  have 
been  more  or  less  widely  distributed  in  this  country  for  the  past  one 
hundred  years,  and  I  believe  that  I  can  safely  claim  that  they  have 
held  their  popularity  and  maintained  their  usefulness  fairly  well  dur- 
ing all  of  this  time.  Now  we  are  to  have  the  country  demonstrators, 
the  farm  bureaus,  agricultural  highschools,  and  agricultural  instruc- 
tion in  the  rural  schools.  All  of  these  are  to  take  the  field  in  the 
development  and  dissemination  of  agricultural  instruction  which  the 
farm  papers  once  held  alone.  One  might  well  suppose  that  with  these 
all  fully  established,  there  would  be  no  further  need  for  the  agri- 
cultural press,  but  these  papers  have  been  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  paving  the  way  for  these  newer  agencies,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  share  the  field  with  them  in  the  future. 

Just  as  the  farm  papers  have  made  more  and  better  agricultural 
students  and  larger  and  better  institute  audiences  in  the  past  by' 
awakening  interest  and  creating  a  demand  for  more  and  better 
agricultural  instruction,  so  will  these  schools  and  demonstrations, 
as  well  as  the  colleges  and  institutes  make  more  appreciative  and 
discriminating  farm  readers.    Any  institution  which  works  honestly 
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and  efficiently  for  the  improvement  of  farm  conditions  will  share  in 
the  demand  and  appreciation  of  such  institutions.  The  primary  aim 
of  all  of  these  agencies  has  been  to  assist  the  farmers  in  the  general 
business  of  farming  and  in  the  development  of  the  great  industry  of 
agriculture.  A  fair  measure  of  success  of  each  in  attaining  this  end 
may  be  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  each  has  succeeded  in  actu- 
ally reaching  the  man  on  the  farm  and  influencing  his  farm  practices ; 
also  by  the  value  placed  by  farmers  themselves  upon  these  various 
agencies  in  improving  their  condition  and  assisting  them  in  their 
work.  I  said  that  the  farm  paper  has  retained  its  popularity  and 
maintained  its  usefulness  fairly  well  in  comparison  with  other  es- 
tablished educational  institutions.  This  claim  is  substantiated, 
though  not  necessarily  proved,  by  the  findings  in  an  investigation 
recently  conducted  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
You  are  no  doubt  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  results  of  this 
investigation,  if  not  with  the  actual  figures.  I  present  them  merely 
because  of  their  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  at  hand. 

In  order  to  secure  definite  information  upon  the  effect  of  the  work 
of  the  various  agencies  in  influencing  farm  practice  in  this  country, 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  had  a  house  to  house  survey 
made  in  four  sections  of  the  country,  covering  the  East,  the  South, 
the  Central  North,  and  the  Middle  West.  The  route  of  the  agent 
conducting  the  investigation  in  the  East  extended  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  reached  southward  across  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  touching  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  and  extending 
across  Maryland.  In  all,  3,698  farmers  were  interviewed.  Each 
agent  was  supplied  with  a  set  of  questions,  the  nature  of  which  is 
indicated  by  the  following  of  conclusions.  Of  the  total  number  of 
farmers  interviewed,  about  one  in  every  1.5  was  found  to  take  a 
farm  paper;  one  in  2.3  receives  agricultural  bulletins;  one  in  3.3 
attends  farmers'  institutes;  one  in  6.5  belongs  to  some  agricultural 
organization;  one  in  14.5  writes  to  agricultural  institutions  for  ad- 
vice, and  in  the  South  one  in  II  gets  personal  instruction  from 
county  demonstration  agents.  Of  the  farmers  who  received  agricul- 
tural bulletins,  attended  farmers'  institutes  and  took  farm  papers, 
21  per  cent,  favored  the  bulletins  as  the  most  helpful  sources  of 
information  on  farming;  14  per  cent,  favored  the  farmers'  institute, 
while  66  per  cent,  favored  the  farm  papers.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
small  number  interviewed  in  the  South  where  the  connty  agent  system 
has  been  installed,  only  11  per  cent,  favored  the  bulletins  and  24 
per  cent,  favored  the  farm  papers.  So  far  as  this  investigation  can  be 
taken  to  indicate  actual  average  conditions,  the  farm  paperB  still  lead 
in  reaching  and  influencing  the  actual  farmers. 

As  students  of  farm  conditions  and  being  interested  in  all  the 
agencies  operating  jn  the  interests  of  rural  development,  the  results 
of  this  investigation  seem  to  merit  some  analysis.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  indicated  popularity  of  the  farm  papers  over  other  educa- 
tional factors  necessarily  reflects  or  is  due  to  superior  qualities  in 
the  papers  themselves.  The  papers  merely  give  their  readers  the 
latest  and  most  advanced  information  on  general  farm  subjects. 
Much  of  this  is  developed  by  these  other  agencies,  and  put  into  prac- 
tice and  adopted  by  practical  farmers.  The  preference  indicated  must 
therefore  be  due  more  to  the  manner  in  which  the  papers  present 
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their  matter  and  upon  the  measure  of  confidence  which  the  papers 
inspire  in  tbeir  readers,  than  to  what  they  present.  A  brief  analysis 
of  the  methods  of  farm  papers  may  therefore  be  interesting  as  sug- 
gesting some  fundamental  principles  which  may  well  be  kept  in 
mind  these  days  when  so  many  efforts  are  being  made  to  educate, 
assist  and  otherwise  stimulate  the  farmers  and  the  rural  commun- 
ities. 

One  of  the  first  essential  features  of  the  farm  paper  is  the  fact 
that  the  farmer  must  pay  a  price  for  its  service.  The  price  is  small 
these  days,  and  it  is  sometimes  made  with  a  combination  of  premium 
offers  which  make  the  actual  investment  ridiculously  small;  but  nev- 
ertheless it  represents  an  investment,  and  having  paid  his  money, 
the  farmer  feels  that  he  has  a  legitimate  claim  upon  the  services 
of  his  paper,  and  he  uses  it.  The  Government  and  State  bulletins, 
as  well  as  the  institutes  and,  in  some  cases,  the  county  agent,  lose 
some  of  their  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  recipient  because  they  represent 
no  direct  outlay  of  money  or  effort  to  secure  them.  The  bulletin, 
for  instance,  which  comes  unsolicited  and  unsought,  lacks  the  per- 
sonal appeal  which  insures  appreciation. 

I  believe  there  is  a  positive  danger  in  the  new  county  agent  move- 
ment in  this  same  connection.  No  one  can  reasonably  doubt  the 
possibility  for  good  in  the  movement  if  it  is  rightly  conducted,  but 
to  fill  the  field  and  accomplish  results,  the  call  for  the  demonstrator 
must  come  from  the  farmer  and  not  from  his  city  friends,  the  State 
or  the  Federal  Government.  When  the  farmers  are  sufficiently  in- 
terested in  the  need  of  a  county  demonstrator  to  request  bis  appoint- 
ment, and  when  they  will  dig  down  in  their  pockets  for  the  money  to 
employ  him  and  maintain  his  office,  they  will  use  his  services  and 
demand  a  commensurate  return  for  their  money.  Under  such  condi- 
tions the  farm  demonstrator  system  will  succeed. 

Another  feature  of  the  farm  paper  which  makes  its  appeal  to  the 
practical  farmer  is  its  timeliness.  It  comes  to  hand  when  most 
needed.  A  handicap  which  you  institute  men  must  meet  each  year 
is  the  fact  that  your  talks  with  farmers  are  so  removed  from  the 
season  of  actual  application  of  your  suggestions.  You  may  do  your 
very  best,  but  at  the  most  you  can  only  send  your  audiences  home 
with  renewed  inspiration  and  a  few  fundamental  principles  which 
your  most  attentive  listeners  are  able  to  retain.  You  have  done  your 
duty,  but  you  have  no  assurance  that  your  hearers  will  retain  your 
suggestions  until  the  time  when  they  can  put  them  into  practice. 
Here  the  farm  paper  has  an  advantage  over  you.  It  is  on  the  job 
the  year  around,  and  can  plan  its  most  valuable  features  to  appear 
just  in  advance  of  the  time  when  they  are  most  needed  in  practical 
work.  You  may  have  given  exactly  the  same  information  in  your 
institute  talks  the  preceding  season,  but  by  the  time  the  farmer  is 
ready  to  make  use  of  the  information  your  talk  will  have  beeu  for- 
gotten, and  his  farm  paper  gets  the  credit.  Let  me  drop  this  sug- 
gestion: If  you  have  a  real  message  pertaining  to  special  farm  prac- 
tice and  you  really  want  to  get  it  to  your  fellow  farmers  in  a  way 
and  at  a  time  that  it  will  soak  in  to  stick,  preach  it  first  in  your 
institate  talk,  but  give  it  later,  when  it  is  most  timely,  to  the  agri- 
cultural paper  which  your  fellow  farmers  are  reading. 

10 
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A  third  feature  which  I  think  is  fairly  well  represented  in  the 
general  farm  papers  today,  but  which  may  be  further  applied  by  the 
press,  the  institute  and  the  bulletin,  is  the  practical  presentation  of 
a  subject.  In  the  farm  survey  to  which  I  have  referred,  of  the  3,698 
farmers  interviewed,  1,616  or  43.7  per  cent,  said  that  they  believed 
that  practical  experience  is  the  safest  guide  to  farm  practice.  There 
is  a  big  lesson  in  that  demand  for  the  practical.  The  farmer  may 
listen  to  theory  and  admire  argument,  but  there  is  no  class  in 
business  today  that  will  apply  the  acid  test  of  practice  more  rigidly 
or  keenly  than  those  who  earn  their  living  from  the  stubborn  and 
mysterious  soil.  We  may  talk  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  farmer 
in  grasping  the  vast  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  now  being  hurled 
at  him.  He  is  making  rapid  progress,  and  his  opinions  as  well  as 
his  understanding  of  "book  farm"  information  is  rapidly  improving, 
but  nevertheles  a  very  large  amount  of  the  matter  now  being  directed 
to  his  attention  is  figuratively  "shooting  over  his  head." 

Experiment  station  literature  praticularly,  must,  of  necessity, 
deal  with  scientific  facts  in  language  not  readily  understood  by  farm 
readers,  but  the  most  useful  are  those  which  get  away  from  technical 
and  involved  phraseology  as  much  as  possible.  Many  a  station  bul- 
letin defeats  the  purpose  of  its  publication  because  it  confuses  truth 
in  the  minds  of  its  readers  rather  than  elucidating  it.  Let  a  farmer 
tell  the  story  of  an  experiment  station  problem  in  his  own 
words,  and  in  the  words  of  his  readers,  and  he  will  make  more  con- 
verts and  create  a  more  lasting  impression,  and  therefore  a  more 
valuable  one,  than  could  be  obtained  by  a  half  dozen  readings  of  that 
same  bulletin.  The  station  literature  gains  in  poularity  and  use- 
fulness in  being  retold  in  the  language  of  the  agricultural  news- 
paper writer,  and  in  application  to  actual  conditions  on  the  farm. 

This  fact  is  very  nicely  illustrated  in  the  case  of  at  least  one 
station  authority  of  my  acquaintance  who  conducts  a  regular  de- 
partment for  a  leading  farm  paper.  He  handles  a  large  number  and 
a  wide  range  of  questions  in  general  farm  practice  from  the  readers 
of  the  paper.  In  making  his  replies,  he  supplements  his  practical 
experience  with  facts  which  have  been  developed  by  various  experi- 
ment stations  which  have  conducted  tests  on  the  questions  at  hand. 
His  replies  carry  much  of  the  same  information  which  is  available 
to  the  farm  readers  in  published  bulletins,  if  they  would  but  use 
it.  The  bulletins  remain  unread,  yet  when  told  by  this  man  in  the 
language  of  the  farm  reader,  and  when  applied  to  specific  cases,  the 
information  is  not  only  accepted  at  its  full  value,  but  it  is  put  into 
use  in  the  actual  operations  of  the  farm.  And  here  is  an  added  fact 
which  points  its  own  lesson:  This  man's  service  is  immensely  pop- 
ular with  the  farm  reader's,  and  the  station  authorities  have  ob- 
served that  this  service  has  increased  the  popularity  of  the  station 
and  increased  the  demand  for  direct  station  counsel  with  the  farm- 
ers of  the  State. 

In  making  this  analysis  of  what  I  consider  the  favorable  features 
of  the  agricultural  press,  and  in  attempting  to  point  out  some  of  its 
practices  which  might  be  used  by  other  agencies,  I  do  not  want  to 
be  understood  as  maintaining  that  the  farm  press  is  not  without 
faults,  or  that  it  is  all  that  it  should  be  in  present  or  past  make-up. 
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There  have  been  great  improvements  in  the  general  quality  of  our 
leading  farm  papers  in  the  past  twenty  years,  and  perhaps  they  have 
shown  as  great  progress  as  other  agricultural  institutions.  But 
there  must  be  even  greater  improvements  in  the  future.  Past 
methods  and  the  concentration  of  effort  on  a  few  lines  will  not  suffice 
under  the  conditions  which  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  prevail  in 
the  future  as  a  result  of  present  interest  in  agricultural  educational 
work.  The  agricultural  papers  of  the  past  have  not  shown  the 
qualities  of  persistent  active  leadership  which  their  readers  have  the 
right  to  demand  of  them.  Too  many  have  been  satisfied  to  simply 
keep  abreast  of  their  time,  reflecting  advances  in  the  agricultural 
industry  as  they  have  been  developed,  instead  of  being  actual  leaders 
in  that  progress  and  pointing  the  way  to  new  accomplishments.  They 
have  attempted  to  hold  popularity  by  too  much  of  a  follow-up  policy 
instead  of  earning  popularity  and  establishing  real  worth  by  actual 
accomplish  ment. 

The  value  of  the  public  press  as  a  champion  of  a  worthy  cause 
has  been  proven  time  and  again.  We  can  all  point  to  certain  daily 
newspapers  that  have  won  places  among  the  great  national  powers 
in  shaping  and  influencing  national  policies  and  in  leading  in  the 
accomplishnttftt  *f  worthy  causes.  Some  of  our  present  day  dailies 
are  making  their  influence  felt  in  the  same  way.  In  the  great  special 
problems  facing  the  agricultural  industry  of  today,  and  in  presentim* 
the  just  claims  of  agriculture  as  related  or  opposed  to  other  great 
national  interests,  there  is  need  of  just  such  leadership  in  the  farm 
press.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  ask  that  a  single  farm  paper,  with 
a  restricted  or  localized  circulation,  shall  ever  make  such  leadership 
effective  over  a  large  area,  but  the  combined  influence  of  all  of  the 
leading  papers  in  5ie  interests  of  a  common  cause  would  give  the 
industry  the  representation  which  it  must  have  in  the  future.  Let 
us  suppose  that  all  of  the  farm  papers  of  this  country  had  combined 
in  an  effective  fight  against  the  Canadian  reciprocity  pact  which  was 
enacted  in  Congress  two  years  ago.  Suppose  that  each  paper  by  per- 
sistent presentation  of  the  actual  provisions  and  application  of  that 
measure  influenced  one-third  of  its  subscribers  to  direct  a  personal 
protest  to  their  political  representatives  against  it.  The  result  would 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  demonstrations  ever  made 
in  this  country,  and  would  have  established  the  relative  importance 
of  agriculture  in  the  country's  interests  as  nothing  else  would.  It 
would  have  insured  the  consideration  from  Congress  for  a  period 
of  years  which  the  industry  deserves.  It  is  leadership  of  this  char- 
acter which  the  farm  readers  have  a  right  to  expect  from  their 
farm  papers,  and  which  they  will  demand  some  day  in  the  future. 

We  are  learning  to  realize  that  agriculture  is  more  than  a  profes- 
sion ;  more  than  the  mere  production  of  crops.  It  is  a  life,  the  most 
vital  of  all  industries,  a  great  teeming,  living  world  with  special 
interests  in  the  field  of  state  and  national  legislation  and  with  special 
problems  as  broad  and  as  varied  as  human  life  itself.  As  representa- 
tives of  such  a  life,  and  as  champions  of  the  farmers'  cause,  the  farm 
papers  of  the  future  must  branch  out  in  individual  effort  and  show 
more  unity  of  purpose  in  their  consideration  of  these  interests. 
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We  are  all  familiar  with  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  agriculture 
is  the  greatest  wealth  producing  industry  in  this  country;  the  key- 
stone of  National  prosperity.  Yet  in  practically  every  instance  in 
which  agriculture  clashes  with  the  other  great  National  industrial, 
agriculture  is  sacrified  by  the  very  men  who  eulogize  the  farmer, 
and  advantage  is  given  "to  the  other  interests.  In  questions  of  taxa- 
tion, special  legislation,  industrial  privilege  and  the  ever-trouble- 
some tariff  rates,  and  rights  and  welfare  of  practically  every  other 
industry  are  considered  first  and  agriculture  takes  what  is  left  and 
is  expected  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions  as  best  it  can. 
There  is  a  logical  and  very  practical  reason  for  this.  The  agricultural 
industry  lacks  the  concentration  and  organization  that  is  enjoyed 
by  the  other  industries  and  is  unable  to  bring  concerted  action  to 
bear  to  present  its  just  claims  and  grievances.  Through  lack  of  lead- 
ership and  organization  the  farmers  have  never  been  able  to  present 
the  full  power  of  their  combined  numbers.  The  day  of  organization 
is  promised,  but  in  the  meantime  the  farm  papers  can  do  much  to 
concentrate  public  opinion  and  direct  organized  effort  in  securing 
the  desired  results. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  to  every  successfu  paper,  whether  it 
circulates  in  tbe  city  or  on  the  farms,  is  that  ifr'iil  thi  confidence 
of  its  readers.  This  presupposes  a  number  of  very  important  con- 
ditions, and  it  is  going  to  require  more  in  the  future  than  it  has 
in  the  paBt.  The  farmer  of  the  future  will  he  more  the  reading 
fanner,  and  reading  more,  he  is  going  to  be  more  discriminating 
and  exacting  in  his  selection  of  papers  and  in  what  his  papers  give 
him.  To  command  the  confidence  of  such  readers,  the  papers  must 
build  up  a  reputation  as  authorities  upon  the  matter  which  they 
handle.  This  means  that  the  reading  column  must  be  under  the 
supervision  and  censorship  of  men  who  are  equipped  with  practical 
experience  as  well  as  scientific  training  to  be  able  to  discriminate 
between  the  safe  and  the  unsafe,  the  truth  and  the  untruth.  The 
material  must  be  drawn  more  and  more  from  the  acknowledged 
leaders  in  farm  practice,  and  those  who  have  demonstrated  the  value 
of  their  counsel  by  success  in  actual  accomplishment.  The  most  use- 
ful farm  papers  today  are  those  which  are  drawing  their  matter  most 
largely  from  the  leading  farmers  of  their  own  field,  and  are  keeping 
in  close  touch  with  the  actual  needs  of  their  readers.  In  the  future, 
there  will  be  even  less  matter  written  in  the  office,  and  more  from 
close  contact  with  the  actual  work  of  the  farm. 

Another  requirement  of  the  successful  farm  paper  in  the  future 
will  be  the  enlargement  of  its  field.  The  papers  of  the  past  have 
specialized  almost  exclusively  iu  matters  pertaining  to  the  production 
of  crops.  Along  with  other  similar  institutions  they  have  assumed 
that  crop  production  is  the  chief  aim  of  farming.  Following  this 
assumption  they  have  discussed  production  methods  with  every  known 
farm  crop  year  after  year  with  little  change  in  fundamental  princi- 
ples but  depending  merely  upon  a  new  setting  to  give  spice  and  var- 
iety. The  first  issue  of  one  paper  with  which  I  am  familiar,  published 
in  184S,  contains  a  number  of  articles  on  crop  production  which  in 
general  features  are  no  different  from  articles  appearing  in  dozens 
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of  farm  papers  today.  The  useful  farm  paper  must  continue  to 
discuss  production  methods,  but  it  must  also  find  apace  for  other  and 
equally  important  farm  interests. 

"We  are  at  present  face  to  face  with  the  greatest  economic  question 
of  better  marketing.  We  have  learned  and  are  continuing  to  learn 
how  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before, 
but  we  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  make  the  two  blades  yield  double  the 
return  in  worldly  goods  or  comforts  of  life  that  the  one  did  before. 
We  are  just  starting  to  investigate  the  principles  and  availability 
of  cooperation  and  the  possibilites  of  self-help  through  mutual  help. 
The  country  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that  in  our  present  wasteful 
system  of  marketing  we  have  one  of  the  greatest  economic  wastes 
of  the  age.  It's  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this  condition  will  be 
permitted  to  continue.  A  remedy  will  be  found.  If  it  is  not  developed 
by  the  producers,  it  will  be  by  the  consumers  of  their  representatives. 
If  developed  by  the  cities,  the  remedial  measures  will  all  be  shaped 
to  suit  the  cities'  needs.  If  remedied  by  the  producers,  they  may 
hope  to  receive  some  of  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  sucli  a  reform. 
This  question  will  be  of  vital  interest  to  farmers  in  the  next  few 
years,  and  the  farm  papers  must  give  it  ever  increasing  attention. 

With  united  effort  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  must  come 
organization  and  a  closer  combination  of  farmers.  The  community 
is  the  logical  unit  of  successful  cooperation,  and  there  must  be  in- 
creased interest  in  those  things  which  go  to  make  up  better  com- 
munity and  better  home  environment.  Under  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  rural  life,  the  rural  home  most  ever  be  dependent  to  a 
large  degree  upon  the  spirit  and  tone  of  its  community.  The  social, 
school  and  church  conditions,  which  make  a  community  a  better 
place  to  live  in,  make  it  also  a  better  place  to  invest  money  in  and 
a  better  place  to  farm  in.  The  improvement  of  these  conditions  are 
economic  as  well  as  social  problems  which  are  vital  to  rural  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  and  they  must  eventually  find  an  important 
place  in  the  attention  of  all  farm  papers.  Farm  papers  are  now 
going  into  practically  three-fourths  of  all  the  farm  homes  of  this 
country.  In  many  of  these  homes  they  are  practically  the  only  cur- 
rent publication  taken.  If  they  even  approach  the  limit  of  their 
usefulness,  they  must  be  faithful  representatives  of  the  best  interests 
of  these  homes. 

There  are  a  number  of  minor  improvements  which  will  eventually 
come  as  a  result  of  a  better  understanding  of  farm  readers  aud 
greater  attention  to  details.  For  instance,  the  style  and  quality  of 
workmanship  will  improve.  For  years  little  attention  was  given  to 
the  quality  of  paper,  perfection  of  presswork,  and  selection  and 
clearness  of  illustrations  which  all  go  to  make  up  the  appearance  of 
a  publication.  The  publishers  assumed  that  the  farmer  placed  no  value 
upon  these  features.  This  assumption  is  rapidly  being  displaced, 
and  we  may  soon  see  the  farm  papers  comparing  favorably  with  other 
technical  journals  in  the  style  and  quality  of  their  appearance  as 
well  as  in  general  wormanship. 

Another  feature  is  the  class  of  advertising  matter  bandied.  There 
has  been  a  great  change  in  this  respect  in  the  last  few  years,  aud 
publishers  today  are  refusing  space  to  advertisers  who  were  never 
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questioned  a  few  years  ago.  They  recognize  that  they  owe  an  im- 
portant duty  to  their  readers  in  keeping  their  advertising  columns 
free  from  matter  which  would  deceive,  defraud  or  injure  their 
patrons  in  any  way.  I  believe  that  this  practice  is  general  with  all 
farm  papers  at  the  present  time.  No  reputable  paper  could  afford 
to  accept  advertising  which  would  make  dissatisfied  readers,  and 
1  am  sure  that  the  advertising  columns  of  the  agricultural  press  are 
as  free  from  such  matter  as  those  of  most  other  classea  of  publications. 
If  a  fraudulent  advertisement  creeps  in,  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
publisher  has  been  deceived,  and  he  will  be  the  first  to  remedy  the 
error.  But  there  are  still  some  things  to  be  desired  in  this  respect 
Publishers  are  even  now  going  beyond  the  mere  question  of  honest 
dealing,  and  are  satisfying  themselves  as  to  the  actual  value  of  the 
advertised  goods,  the  specific  claims  of  the  copy,  the  fitness  of  the 
articles  offered  and  the  effect  of  the  presentation  of  certain  classes 
of  advertising  upon  the  members  of  the  reader's  family.  The  future 
will  find  cleaner  advertising  columns  and  even  a  higher  standard 
oT  advertising  merit. 

In  making  this  brief  summary  of  the  present  and  future  of  farm 
papers,  I  must  confess  to  a  more  or  less  biased  viewpoint.  We  are 
told  that  when  we  think  too  long  on  one  side  of  a  subject  we  are 
iu  danger  of  falling  into  a  rut  and  becoming  cross-eyed  in  onr  view. 
If  we  have  conceived  a  cross-eyed  vision  of  the  future  of  the  agricul- 
tural press,  it  is  due  to  an  over-confidence  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  ideal.  I  believe  that  most  of  the  farm  papers  today  are  making  a 
serious  and  conscientious  effort  to  reach  this  ideal,  and  sparred  on 
by  the  increasing  demands,  they  will  branch  out  and  develop  as  ef- 
ficient leaders  in  the  great  industry  which  they  represent.  You  and 
I  know  that  it  is  the  greatest  industry  in  the  world  today,  and  it  will 
continue  to  be  so  for  many  years  to  come.  If  I  am  expecting  too 
much  of  the  future  development  of  the  industry,  I  am  merely  indulg- 
ing in  the  general  optimism  so  characteristic  of  farmers  everywhere. 

I  like  the  sentiment  of  the  posters  which  were  displayed  in  many 
of  the  rural  communities  of  Ohio,  following  the  recent  flood.  It 
expresses  the  real  spirit  of  the  farmer  as  he  meets  the  uncertainties 
of  Nature  and  her  various  moods.  The  people  who  could  express 
such  sentiments  after  such  a  visitation  of  flood  and  disaster  must 
inspire  the  confidence  of  the  leaders  in  agricultural  work,  whether 
they  be  institute  men,  college  or  station  workers,  or  directors  of 
the  agricultural  press.    The  posters  read : 

"We've  had  our  time  of  flood  and  gloom, 
We've  neared  the  awful  gates  of  doom 
And  some  have  entered  in. 
But  now  the  sun  of  hope  peers  out, 
Old  troubles  we  can  put  to  rout; 
So  grin,  gosh  dern  it,  grin!" 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  You  are  differently 
constituted  from  what  I  am  if  you  don't  get  very  tired  in  three  hours 
sitting  and  listening  to  entertainment  as  is  usually  the  case  in  these 
normal  meetings,  and  I  am  going  to  make  a  suggestion  to  you.     I 
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will  hold  the  watch  on  you,  if  you  will  stand  up  for  two  minutes  to 
rest  yourselves  a  little  while  those  doors  be  kept  open  to  let  in  the 
fresh  air. 

(Short  recess.) 

The  CHAIRMAN:  1  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you,  Mr. 
H.  M.  Collingwood,  Editor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  who  will  deliver 
an  address  on  the  "Citizenship  of  the  Farm." 

Mr.  Collingwood's  address  is  as  follows: 

THE  CITIZENSHIP  OF  THE  FARM 

By  H.  W.  COLLINGWOOD,    Sew   York  City. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends:  I  am  no  orator,  and  you  will  find 
it  out  before  I  go  very  far.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  scientific  man, 
and  that  will  be  evident  also;  and  I  know  a  lot  of  men  who  are 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  they  lack  the  ability  to  realize  it  Now, 
I  think  I  do.  I  am  going  to  talk  in  a  plain,  off-hand  way  to  yon, 
good  friends,  and  tell  you  the  things  that  I  believe,  that  my  life 
and  my  experience  make  me  believe,  for  I  have  learned  that  it  is 
better  for  a  man  to  come  straight  to  the  front  and  say  the  things 
that  he  believes  are  true  and  stand  by  them. 

I  was  brought  up  on  Cape  Cod,  by  a  man  who  was  called  pretty 
close  by  his  neighbors,  and  when  you  get  a  Cape  Cod  neighborhood 
to  call  a  man  close,  you  can  make  up  your  mind  that  he  is  close. 
That's  right.  I  remember  how,  when  I  was  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
old,  whenever  I  took  a  ride  on  the  railroad  train  and  the  conductor 
came  in  the  car,  that  man  would  pat  me  on  the  shoulder  and  say, 
"Scrouge  down,  make  yourself  just  as  small  as  you  can,  so  he  will 
think  yon  are  under  age  and  I  won't  have  to  pay  your  fare;"  and 
I  confess  that  I  did  it,  and  I  passed  for  a  number  of  years,  as  a 
very  small  boy.  I  never  liked  to  do  it,  but  I  did  it.  Years  afterwards, 
I  went  to  a  public  hearing  where  a  great  railroad  corporation  came 
and  demanded  the  right  to  put  an  increase  on  their  passenger  fare, 
and  a  great  lawyer  got  up  and  made  his  argument:  "Gentlemen, 
we  have  got  to  have  a  big  margin  on  this  thing,  because  these  farm- 
ers try  to  cheat  us."  And  do  you  know  he  went  on  and  told  that 
very  case  of  a  boy  that  scrouged  down  and  cheated  them  out  of  half 
fare;  and  I  kept  my  seat  and  couldn't  get  up  and  say  one  word  in 
reply,  although  I  know  they  had  no  right  to  the  increase  in  their 
railroad  fare,  but  it  took  the  whole  heart  out  of  my  argument  to 
know  that  what  that  man  said  was  true.  Now,  I  am  going  to  talk 
plainly;  I  am  going  to  say  just  what  I  believe  and  I  am  going  to  say 
it,  I  hope,  so  that  you  will  know  what  I  have  been  talking  about. 

In  the  first  place,  my  friends,  it  might  be  asked,  Why  there  should 
be  a  special  citizenship  for  the  farmer.  I  find  that  whenever  a  farmer 
makes  a  demand  for  what  he  believes  to  be  fairly  his  rights  in  busi- 
ness or  in  politics,  he  is  generally  met  with  the  statement  that  he 
has  no  right  to  expect  anything  more  than  other  people  receive.    The 
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farmer  does  not  ask  anything  more  than  others  deserve,  but  he  has 
the  right  to  ask  a  square  deal  in  business  and  society.  It  frequently 
happens  that  he  cannot  obtain  this  square  deal  except  through  par- 
ticular and  peculiar  ways  of  getting  hold  of  it.  A  little  thought 
would  show  why  this  is  so.  The  farmer  lives  a  life  different  from  that 
of  any  other  citizen.  His  home  and  his  farm  is  a  little  community  by 
itself.  A  man  working  in  a  town  factory,  or  a  man  running  a  store, 
is  a  small  part  of  a  big  machine,  a  cog  in  a  large  wheel.  It  follows 
therefore  that  law  and  social  habits  which  take  care  of  this  big 
wheel,  usually  take  care  fairly  well  of  the  little  cog.  A  farmer  on 
the  other  hand,  instead  of  being  a  cog  in  a  big  machine,  runs  a  little 
machine  of  his  own.  It  may  be  a  small  machine,  but  it  is  pretty 
much  the  whole  thing  as  a  machine,  all  the  way  from  the  motive  power 
down  to  the  little  cog;  being  located  right  on  the  man's  farm.  People 
do  not  always  get  this  distinction  between  the  two.  The  town  man 
is  a  little  part  of  a  big  piece  of  machinery;  the  country  man  is  the 
entire  proposition  of  a  small,  complete  machine. 

Not  only  is  that  true,  but  in  his  relations  to  society,  the  farmer 
is  on  a  different  basis  from  the  man  who  lives  in  the  town.  The  town 
man  is  a  consumer  and  handler.  He  rarely,  if  ever,  gets  his  hands 
down  to  the  real  foundation  of  things.  He  takes  the  things  which 
have  originally  come  out  of  the  ground;  makes  them  over  into  differ- 
ent forms,  and  sells  them  in  the  market.  To  put  it  another  way,  the 
farmer  feeds  the  world,  while  the  man  who  lives  in  town  waits  upon 
the  world,  runs  its  errands,  and  serves  it  in  various  ways.  We  want 
to  get  this  thing  firmly  in  our  minds,  that  the  man  in  town  runs 
upon  the  errands  of  society,  while  the  mau  upon  the  farm  is  an  in- 
dependent producer,  not  merely  running  upon  the  world's  errands, 
but  providing  those  essential  things  without  which  society  could  not 
endure  for  a  year.  The  men  who  do  the  work  in  our  towns  and  cities 
might  go  on  a  universal  strike.  That  would  not  mean  death  to  the 
Republic,  although  it  might  be  inconvenient,  for  so  long  as  food 
and  fibre  were  produced  out  of  the  soil,  men  would  find  some  way 
to  get  hold  of  them  and  fix  them  so  that  they  could  eat  them  or 
wear  them.  That  has  been  so  through  all  the  history  of  the  world; 
so  long  as  the  essential  things  of  life  were  produced,  men  have  found 
the  way  to  distribute  them.  But  let  the  farmers  of  the  country  or 
of  the  world  go  on  a  universal  strike  in  like  manner  and  refuse  to 
produce  an  ounce  of  food  or  fibre  beyond  what  is  needed  in  their  own 
families,  and  we  would  have  a  very  different  situation. 

Then  there  is  another  thing.  In  all  the  history  of  the  world  it  has 
been  a  part  of  accepted  belief  that  the  farm  or  the  country  is  the 
foundation  of  the  health  and  the  vital  force  of  the  Nation.  This  has 
always  been  so  from  earliest  times.  Just  so  long  as  the  farmers  of  a 
Nation  were  happy  and  prosperous,  and  able  to  provide  what  they  felt 
was  needed  in  their  home,  the  Nation  itself  has  been  strong  and 
contented.  The  cities  are  recruited  in  each  generation  from  the 
farm.  If  there  were  no  farm  boys  and  girls  to  bring  fresh  vigor  and 
health  and  strong  rich  blood  into  these  towns  and  cities,  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  city  would  die  out  in  three  generations. 

I  could  give  you  a  hundred  instances  from  history  to  show  how  this 
has  always  worked  out  in  the  same  way.  You  may  take  one,  the 
history  of  Rome.    For  many  years  Rome  ruled  the  world.    That  was 
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wben  the  city  was  comparatively  small,  and  when  it  was  dominated 
by  the  farmers  and  small  free  holders  of  Ttaly.  So  long  as  these 
men  controlled  public  affairs,  Rome  was  safe  from  invaders.  There 
came  a  time  finally  when  habit  and  custom  of  the  city  changed, 
and  the  Romans  reached  out  to  conquer  the  world.  There  was  a 
enrious  thing  about  the  way  they  did  it,  for  the  Roman  conquest 
meant  simply  the  building  up  of  large  cities.  In  all  the  history  of 
that  time  it  cannot  be  found  that  the  Romans  ever  extended  Agri- 
culture or  farming.  They  had  no  use  whatever  for  a  farm  except 
tliat  it  might  produce  soldiers  for  the  Roman  army,  and  food  for 
the  cities,  the  farmer  himself  being  regarded  as  an  inferior  man. 
This  became  the  national  policy,  and  it  was  only  a  question  of  a 
few  generations  before  the  entire  character  of  the  Roman  people 
was  changed.  Slaves  and  hirelings  did  the  fighting.  The  soldiers 
had  no  patriotic  or  home  feeling,  but  they  were  willing  to  fight  for 
the  tyrant  who  would  pay  them  most.  There  came  a  time  when 
the  true  Roman  soldier  got  so  lazy  that  he  wouldn't  even  carry  his 
weapons.  He  would  fight  with  them,  but  he  hired  a  slave  to  carry 
them  on  the  march  and  take  care  of  them.  The  slave  began  to  practice 
with  the  weapons,  and  with  the  strength  that  be  gained  by  carrying 
them  about  from  place  to  place,  he  was  able  in  time  to  defeat  or  kill 
bis  own  master,  and  became  the  soldier  in  turn. 

That  has  been  the  history  of  every  nation  where  the  small  free- 
holder of  laDd,  or  the  farmer  has  been  neglected,  or  has  not  received 
his  fair  share.  A  century  or  two  ago  the  English  army  was  largely 
made  up  of  stout  young  farmers  from  the  country,  and  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  size  was  adopted.  Then  came  the  land  policy  of  England  which 
made  it  difficult  for  the  small  farmer,  or  what  we  know  as  the  hired 
man,  to  obtain  land  of  his  own,  and  there  came  a  rush  of  able  bodied 
men  to  the  town  and  the  city,  and  across  the  ocean  to  America  and 
Anstralia.  At  the  time  of  the  war  with  the  African  Boers,  I  am 
told  that  in  order  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  English  army  it  was  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  requirement  of  size  by  one  inch  in  height,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  find  the  larger  men  formerly  taken  as  soldiers. 
In  other  words  the  English  farms  were  not  breeding  and  producing 
the  men  which  were  produced  a  century  ago  under  a  fairer  share 
for  agriculture.  I  think  that  one  chief  reason  why  the  English  laud 
laws  are  being  changed  so  that  it  is  possible  for  these  smaller  farmers 
fo  buy  farms,  is  because  the  statesmen  see  the  absolute  necessity  of 
making  their  farmers  realize  that  they  are  to  have  a  fair  show  with 
other  indnstries. 

And  there  is  another  thing:  Tou  cannot,  to  save  your  life,  mention 
a  great  reform  or  a  great  moral  awakening,  which  has  not  started 
and  developed  from  the  country.  You  may  take  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, or  any  other  great  moral  development  in  this  country,  and 
trace  it  back  to  its  hesrinning,  and  you  will  not  find  one  which  was 
originated  and  carried  on  exclusively  in  the  civilization  of  the  town. 
They  have  all  been  started  and  developed  amid  the  silence  of  the 
hills  by  farm-bred  men.  They  have  not  started  in  palaces  or  in 
great  factories,  but  in  lonely  farm  bouses,  or  in  barns  where  men 
and  women  not  only  had  time  for  thought  and  for  reading,  but  were 
close  to  Nature,  undisturbed  by  small  attractions  and  capable  of 
realizing  the  meaning  of  large  issues. 
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Take  it  therefore  from  any  point  of  view  you  please.  The  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  the  keeping  up  of  the  Nation's  health,  or  the  moral 
power  which  stands  at  the  basis  of  it  all,  and  the  farm  home 
stands  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  proposition.  You  may  tell 
me  that  there  are  some  farm  homes  wherein  none  of  these  things  are 
to  be  found.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  I  would  grant  that  may  be 
true  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  general  proposition,  putting  society 
into  classes  as  we  find  it,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  farm  and 
the  farmer  who  lives  upon  it  stand  as  a  foundation  of  those  things 
which  we  most  desire  in  the  future  of  this  country  for  the  comfort 
and  the  hope  of  our  children. 

These  things  being  so,  we  are  justified  in  speaking  of  a  special 
citizeuship  for  the  farm.  First  of  all,  our  farmers  must  realize 
that  during  the  last  50  years  we  have  had  a  tremendous  development 
in  all  lines  of  industry.  Much  of  this  development  has  directly 
affected  the  city  and  the  town,  yet  it  has  indirectly  affected  the 
farm  as  well.  If  50  years  ago  I  had  gone  to  the  old  gentleman  who 
brought  me  up  on  Cape  Cod,  and  told  him  that  I  should  see  men 
flying  about  in  flying  machines,  that  I  should  see  gasoline  engines 
coughing  their  way  along  the  road,  or  doing  the  work  of  the  farm, 
or  if  I  had  told  him  the  possibilities  of  the  telephone,  I  am  very- 
sure  that  be  would  have  taken  me  out  behind  the  barn  with  a  stick, 
that  he  might  drive  out  the  evil  spirit.  Yet  these  things  are  here, 
and  looking  back  over  half  a  century  we  hardly  know  or  when  they 
came.  Having  seen  this  development,  we  cannot  expect  to  be  justified 
in  telling  our  children  that  all  development  has  stopped.  The  truth 
is  that  50  years  from  now  those  who  follow  us  will  look  back  upon 
this  period  in  which  we  live,  with  a  feeling  of  wonder  that  people 
could  really  have  enjoyed  life  under  such  crude  conditions  as  we 
find  today.  I  could  uame  a  dozen  things  which  I  am  confident  now 
seem  absolutely  impossible,  but  which  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children will  accept  as  matter  of  fact,  just  exactly  as  we  now 
accept  the  telephone,  or  the  automobile.  This  being  so,  the  farmer 
should  recognize  the  fact  that  he  cannot  hope  to  influence  the  world, 
and  his  country  with  any  narrow  or  bigoted  citizenship. 

Yet  there  are  several  essential  things  which  must  never  be  given  op, 
and  which  I  believe  can  only  be  kept  purely  alive  in  the  country. 
In  the  first  place,  the  farmers  must  learn  to  co-operate.  We  have  to 
learn  how  to  come  together  with  other  farmers  and  other  producers, 
organize  our  forces  and  get  away  from  the  selfishness  of  individual 
interest.  This  one  inability  to  drop  prejudice  and  pick  up  the  prin- 
ciples of  co-operation  has,  I  believe,  done  more  to  hold  us  back  as 
farmers,  and  deny  us  all  our  fair  share  of  what  belongs  to  us,  than 
any  other  single  thing  that  you  can  mention.  The  trust  and  the 
big  combination  in  the  town  and  city  have  learned  the  value  of  or- 
ganization, and  the  men  who  work  for  them  in  the  city  and  town 
not  only  feel  the  influence  of  this  strong  organization,  but  they  have 
learned  how  to  organize  themselves  into  companies,  and  armies, 
so  that  they  are  able  to  protect  their  rights.  If  you  will  think  for 
a  moment,  whenever  your  butter,  your  potatoes,  your  beef,  your 
wool,  or  whatever  else  you  may  produce,  leaves  your  hands,  it  im- 
mediately, through  all  its  courses,  passes  into  the  hand  of  an  organiza- 
tion or  trust,  of  some  kind.     The  railroads  are  organized,  the  ex- 
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press  companies  likewise,  the  truck  men  who  take  your  produce 
away  from  the  railroad,  the  commission  men  who  handle  it,  the 
wholesalers  who  take  it  from  the  commission  men  ,and  the  retailers 
who  handle  it  from  the  wholesalers,  all  are  organized.  You  are  the 
only  one  all  down  the  long  line  who  is  trying  to  put  the  force  of 
your  feeble  individual  hands  against  this  organized  body  of  men. 
And  so  therein  lies  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  true  civiliza- 
tion for  the  farm,  for  if  you  analyze  true  co-operation,  and  get  down 
into  the  principles  of  real  organization,  you  will  find  what  there  is 
of  business,  patriotic  feeling,  and  of  real  religion  in  the  outcome  of 
your  life. 

We  shall  be  forced  in  this  country  to  have  an  overhauling  of  both 
business  and  patriotic  feeling.  It  ought  to  be  evident  to  any  farmer 
by  this  time  that  just  so  long  as  he  tries  to  imitate  the  meanness,  the 
dishonesty,  and  the  grafting  methods  of  the  big  interests  in  town 
and  city,  he  will  be  placed  more  and  more  at  a  disadvantage,  because 
those  men  are  better  able  and  better  qualified  to  handle  the  game 
of  graft,  and  to  get  more  than  their  share  by  tricky  means.  The  evils 
which  afflict  our  country  will  continue  to  exist  just  so  long  as  the 
farmers  of  this  land  try  to  imitate  this  meanness  and  graft  of  the 
people  who  have  robbed  them  so  long. 

1  have  said  that  every  nation  naturally  looks  to  the  farm  home  for 
its  moral  strength  and  its  physical  strength  as  well.  In  like  manner, 
have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  that  the  nation  must  look  for  its 
business  and  political  reform  in  the  same  way,  to  the  influence  of 
the  country  people?  I  have  said  this  thing  to  farmers  before  now, 
and  had  them  reply  that  they  are  obliged  to  fight  the  devil  with 
fire  and  carry  on  the  methods  of  business  which  they  know  are 
hnrting  them  in  the  city.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  most  foolish 
and  short  sighted  policy,  for  I  can  tell  you  that  the  great  majority 
of  men  who  are  doing  business  in  this  country  would  like  to  be 
straight  and  clean  and  will  gladly  follow  any  business  reform  that 
is  based  squarely  upon  the  principles  of  the  Golden  Rule.  And  I 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  reform  can  only  come  out  of  the 
country,  as  every  other  reform  has  done. 

The  first  element  of  any  citizenship  of  the  farm  therefore  is  one 
of  straight,  square,  honest  business  dealing  in  every  way.  I  hope 
to  see  the  time  when  it  will  be  recognized  as  the  meanest  kind  of 
sin  to  pat  rotten  and  wormy  apples  in  the  middle  of  a  box  or  barrel, 
or  to  stun*  any  package  offered  for  sale  with  inferior  goods.  I  talk 
in  this  plain  way  so  that  we  may  clearly  understand  whatl  mean. 
As  a  boy  I  was  brought  up  in  a  Yankee  town,  where  it  was  thought 
to  be  smart  to  cheat  your  neighbor.  I  know  of  a  man  who  went 
to  the  village  store  one  Saturday  and  raised  a  great  outcry.  He 
pulled  a  stone  weighing  about  two  pounds  out  of  his  pocket,  ami 
was  ready  to  take  oath  that  he  found  it  in  the  middle  of  a  bag  of 
coffee  which  he  bought  the  week  before.  The  storekeeper  looked  at 
it  and  said,  "That's  right,  I  found  that  stone  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  tub  of  butter  you  brought  in  here."  As  a  child  it  seemed  to  me 
remarkable  that  those  men  could  not  see  anything  but  the  smart- 
ness of  such  practice,  and  could  not  realize  the  sin  of  it. 

As  a  foundation  for  my  citizenship  for  the  farm,  I  would  teach 
our  boys  and  girls,  and  our  grown  up  people  as  well,  that  the  first 
principle  of  honorable  business  dealing  with  our  neighbors  or  with 
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the  public,  is  to  regard  the  man  who  will  wilfully  cheat  another 
in  the  sale  of  his  products  as  a  fit  companion  for  the  saloon  keeper. 
You  may  say  this  is  hard  language,  and  that  there  is  no  one  here 
who  needs  any  such  reminder.  If  the  latter  saying  is  true,  I  rejoice 
to  hear  it,  and  am  glad  to  know  that  you  have  such  a  remarkable 
community.  But  seriously,  this  business  reform  which  oar  country 
needs  must,  in  my  judgment,  start  from  the  farm,  and  it  must  start 
with  the  individual,  the  man,  the  woman,  the  child,  who  at  the  last 
analysis,  is  the  unit  to  start  the  Nation's  business  away  from  the 
land.  Here  is  a  reform  which  we,  my  friends,  you  and  me,  in- 
dividual farmers,  may  start  and  carry  out. 

Another  corner-stone  of  our  citizenship  should  be  true  patriotism. 
I  do  not  mean  the  patriotism  of  the  dollar,  but  I  mean  that  kind  of 
patriotism  which,  some  fifty  years  ago,  came  to  our  parents  as  a  real 
test  of  duty.  We  need  a  revival  of  Americanism  in  this  country,  and 
have  got  to  have  more  of  the  spirit  of  those  people  who  left  their 
homes  in  the  old  country  or  in  the  older  sections  of  this  land,  broke 
away  from  old  associations  and  made  their  way  into'  the  wilderness 
that  they  might  have  a  home,  for  the  home  feeling  is  at  the  bottom 
of  any  worthy  brand  of  patriotism.  I  wonder  if  yon  people  have 
read  that  story  of  the  Octopus,  the  story  of  a  railroad  robbing  the 
people?  There  is  a  character  there  of  a  German  called  Bismarck  who 
came  there  from  Germany  to  make  his  home,  and  Bismarck,  in  his 
broken  dialect,  said,  "Gentlemans,  this  country  no  good;  I  go  me 
back  my  fadder  land,  I  no  stay  me  here;  I  go  by  the  fadder  land." 
Says  the  man,  "What  is  the  fatheiland,  Bismarck?"  "O,  the  fadder 
land?  0  well  you  are  marching  along  in  Germany,  your  gun  by  your 
shoulder  and  you  hear  the  band  play  the  march  mit  the  Rhine  and  the 
flag  goes  up  on  the  mast  like  that  and  you  feel  in  your  heart,  'I  wish 
I  could  run  and  fight  with  the  enemy.'  That  is  the  fadder  land." 
Well,  time  went  by  and  Bismarck  met  an  American  girl.  He  married, 
built  a  little  home  of  his  own,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  came 
up  to  the  land  office  to  take  out  his  papers  as  an  American  citizen, 
and  a  joker  punched  him  in  the  ribs  like  that  and  said,  "Bismarck, 
what  about  the  fatherland  now?"  The  man  looked  at  him  as  though 
for  the  first  time  he  realized  what  he  was  doing.  He  looked  at  the 
people  around  him  in  his  slow  German  way,  and  held  up  his  band 
and  said,  "The  fadder  land?  The  fadder  land?  You  ask  me  where 
is  the  fadder  land?  I  tell  you.  Where  my  home  is,  where  I  may 
work  mit  my  bauds  to  earn  the  bread  for  my  wife  and  for  my  little 
ones,  where  I  build  the  roof  that  shelters  them,  there  is  the  fadder 
land." 

I  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  that  poor  ignorant  German  had  in  bis 
heart  the  true  philosphy  of  living;  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  Where 
my  home  is,  there  is  the  fatherland,  and  when  we  can  get  our  farmers 
in  Pennsylvania  and  in  this  country  to  have  that  same  thing  in  their 
hearts,  that  home,  home,  home  and  what  it  stands  for  is  there,  all 
there  is  to  it,  then  we  shall  have  our  citizenship  of  the  farm  which 
will  be  worth  all  the  dollars  and  all  the  power  and  all  the  business 
which  has  been  piled  up  in  your  cities  and  in  your  towns. 

Some  of  you  who  are  rich  and  think  you  are  great  may  tell  me  that 
the  future  of  Pennsylvania  lies  in  the  vaults  of  Pittsburg,  lies  in  the 
great  banks  in  Philadelphia,  lies  in  the  power  of  your  State  House 
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at  Harrisburg.  You  are  wrong.  You  are  so  foolishly  wrong  that 
I  wonder  at  you  to  make  such  a  statement.  The  future  of  Pennsyl- 
vania lies  in  the  hands  of  the  little  children  who  are  playing  on  your 
streets  today  and  playing  on  your  farms  at  home.  The  future  of 
this  State  lies  in  their  hands  and  in  the  mental  pictures  which  they 
are  drawing  of  father  and  mother  as  man  and  woman.  Some  of  us 
grow  foxy  and  perhaps  do  not  feel  the  necessity  for  labor  that  we  did 
in  other  years,  and  the  home  does  not  seem  to  us  what  it  did  when 
life  was  younger  and  when  it  was  necessary  to  toil  through  the  long 
and  weary  day  for  shelter  and  for  food.  Prosperity  ruins  far  more 
people  than  adversity  ever  did,  and  there  is  danger  in  the  vast  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  in  this  land  that  we  shall  grow  away  from  the 
simple  and  homely  things  which  are  the  real  foundation  of  patriotism 
and  national  strength. 

We  owe  a  duty  to  our  children,  but  they  owe  their  duty  to  us  as 
veil,  and  in  the  country  of  all  places  the  child  should  be  brought  up 
to  honor  his  father  and  mother,  and  to  reverence  his  home,  and,  of 
coarse,  it  follows  as  natural  logic  that  if  the  child  is  to  honor  father 
and  mother,  father  and  mother  themselves  must  be  worthy  of  the 
honor,  and  they  will  be  worthy  and  they  will  make  their  worth  known 
if  they  will  grasp  these  simple  primary  truth  of  life,  for  the  best 
and  highest  patriotism  is  that  which  gives  its  generous  sacrifice  in 
worthy  service.  For  let  me  tell  you  my  friends  that  the  great  evils 
which  have  grown  upon  this  country,  and  which  we  all  recognize  and 
deplore,  will  remain  and  grow  worse  until  we  buy  them,  and  thus 
acquire  the  right  to  kill  them  off.  We  must  buy  them,  buy  them 
with  our  own  labor,  buy  them  through  our  own  sacrifice,  buy  them 
by  doing  things  which  may  be  unpleasant,  which  may  be  hard,  but 
which  represent  our  little  part  of  a  great  big  penalty  which  the 
Nation  mast  pay  in  order  to  be  rid  of  the  evil.  We  must  buy  these 
things  and  pay  for  them  out  of  our  own  comfort,  or  out  of  our  own 
prejudice  before  we  can  acquire  the  right  to  kill  them  off. 

And  the  final  corner-stone  of  the  farmer's  citizenship,  as  I  view 
it,  ia  a  broader  and  more  charitable  view  of  life.  We  have  lived  in 
the  past  too  much  to  ourselves.  Many  of  us  have  fallen  into  the  way 
of  thinking,  that  when  a  man  falls  behind  in  the  race  it  should  be 
a  case  of  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  You  and  I  know  how,  under 
the  modern  system  of  rush  and  power,  we  scramble  over  men's 
shoulders  and  crowd  them  back  in  order  that  we  may  win  the 
highest  place.  I  think  we  are  coming  to  the  period  when  we  shall 
recognize  the  futility  of  working  in  this  way.  We  shall  see  how 
our  little  bit  of  success  gained  through  the  sorrow  or  loss  of  some 
one  else  is  an  ill  gotten  gain,  putting  us  further  down  the  scale  of 
morality  as  we  have  climbed  a  little  higher  up  the  scale  of  prosperity. 
This  works  out  all  through  society;  we  find  it  in  our  farm  education 
as  elsewhere.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  granted  the  privilege  of 
a  little  look  into  knowledge,  and  a  little  help  at  scientific  thought, 
know  how  impatient  we  become  with  the  faltering  and  the  slow,  or 
with  those  who  are  held  back  by  prejudice  or  long  years  of  slow  in- 
heritance. A  college  boy  may  go  out  to  teach  a  district  school.  He 
is  ambitions  to  keep  up  with  his  class.  Let  us  say  that  he  has  one 
student  who  wants  take  Geometry  and  French,  while  he  has  a  dozen 
little  ones  who  do  not  know  how  to  read.    It  as  a  fearful  temptation 
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for  the  young  man  to  spend  most  of  his  time  with  the  student  in 
Geometry,  and  to  ignore  those  stupid  little  fellows  who  cannot  tell 
a  from  ft,  and  yet  it  is  his  duty  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  man,  to  help 
those  little  fellows  out  of  the  store  of  knowledge  which  society  has 
given  him. 

In  our  agricultural  education,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  corner 
stone  of  farm  citizenship,  we  are  in  danger  of  following  the  mistake 
of  that  school  teacher ;  it  is  natural  that  we  should  want  to  associate 
in  thought  and  in  speech  with  the  quick  and  the  bright,  with  the 
strong  and  resolute,  and  to  let  those  of  slower  mind  or  prejudiced 
views  seek  their  own  course.  But  the  problems  of  the  farmer  are 
not  worked  out  in  that  way.  We  cannot  afford  class  education  any 
more  than  class  legislation,  but  those  of  us  who  pretend  to  be  teach 
ers,  and  to  whom  the  state  has  given  strength  of  thought  and  edu- 
cation, must  feel  that  the  slow  and  the  prejudiced  after  all  demand 
our  best  work  and  our  kindliest  sympathy. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  I  just  have  a  word  to  say  before  Mr. 
Zinn  begins  his  address.  We  have  been  invited  by  the  local  manage- 
ment, Board  of  Trade  and  other  good  friends  of  the  town  of  Wash- 
ington to  take  a  trip  with  them  in  the  country  and  out  to  the  fair 
grounds.  We  had  promised  to  be  ready  by  four  o'clock,  but  we  will 
say  to  Mr.  Zinn  that  he  may  continue  his  address  until  fifteen  minutes 
after  four;  that  will  allow  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Now  I  would 
like  to  know  how  many  in  this  audience  will  be  ready  to  take  that 
trip  at  fifteen  minutes  after  four?  The  cars  will  stand  just  in 
front  of  the  court  house.  Those  who  will  go,  please  hold  up  their 
hands.  (Those  present  held  up  their  hands.)  Well,  that's  about 
two  carloads. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Members  of  the  Institute,  I  feel  that  you  are 
not  weary,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  W.  D.  Zinn, 
of  Phillippi,  W.  Va.,  who  will  deliver  an  address  on  "Factors  Con- 
trolling Soil  Fertility." 

Mr.  Zinn's  address  is  as  follows : 


FACTORS  CONTROLLING  SOIL  FERTILITY 

Bj  W.  D.  ZINN.    PMJHjjrf,    W.   Va. 

I  confess  that  when  I  received  the  invitation  from  Director  Martin 
to  come  down  and  address  you,  I  felt  myself  highly  complimented. 
The  truth  is,  my  friends,  that  I  have  been  sitting  at  your  feet  for 
thirty  years  learning  agriculture,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  a  case  of  the 
student  instructing  the  teacher  when  I  come  here  to  discuss  this 
subject  before  you. 

The  quesion  of  soil  fertility,  like  the  story  of  the  Cross,  is  a  very 
old  one,  and  like  it,  the  more  we  Btudy  it,  the  more  interested  we 
become  in  it.  If  you  will  pardon  me  my  friends,  for  a  personal  ref- 
erence, I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  I  became  interested  in  soil  fer- 
tility. About  thirty  years  ago  I  had  become  the  sole  heir  of  a  large 
farm  of  twenty-one  acres  of  the  poorest  land  that  ever  laid  out  of 
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doors,  I  think.  Realizing,  as  a  good  many  farmers  do,  that  I  could 
do  nothing  on  twenty-one  acres  of  land,  I  bought  some  more  just 
like  what  I  already  had  inherited,  and  kept  on  buying  until  I  had 
nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  land  and  a  mortgage  of  $4,000.  The  mort- 
gage gave  me  more  trouble  than  the  farm. 

Now,  friends,  if  you  have  ever  been  depressed  with  debt,  if  you 
have  ever  sat  on  the  fence  and  sweat  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood 
thinking  of  the  interest  you  were  paying,  then  you  know  something 
about  my  feelings;  and  I  remember  one  day  sitting  on  the  old  rail 
fence  and  soliloquizing,  and  I  said  to  myself;  "Why,  two  can  carry  a 
load  a  good  deal  better  than  one ;  I've  been  carrying  this  load  alone 
for  several  years  and  I  know  that  two  can  carry  this  load  easier  than 
one;"  so  I  went  across  the  country  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  and  I 
made  the  most  liberal  proposition  to  a  young  lady  that  any  young 
man  ever  did.  I  said,  "Here,  if  you  will  come  over  and  go  in  partner- 
ship with  me,  I  will  give  you  a  full  half  interest  in  a  {4,000  mortgage. 
I  did,  friends,  and  I  have  no  respect  for  the  young  man  who  will  go 
away  from  home  and  get  a  wife  without  telling  her  or  the  young  lady 
all  about  his  financial  circumstances.  Now  I  became,  as  I  say,  in- 
terested in  this,  and  I  tell  you  this  story  because  I  perhaps  may  not 
be  able  to  convince  you  that  I  understand  the  subject.  I  want  you  to 
know,  friends,  that  I  have  had  something  to  do  with  poor  land. 

The  factors  controlling  soil  fertility  is  the  subject  under  discussion, 
and  the  first  one  to  which  I  want  to  call  your  attention  is  that  of 
drainage.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  spoken  or  written 
about  soil  fertility,  the  fact  remains  that  our  lands  are  becoming  less 
and  less  productive,  but  the  population  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate 
and  all  the  people  must  be  fed  from  the  soil.  Farmers  are  depending 
largely  upon  the  purchase  of  commercial  plant  food  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  the  land,  and  in  many  cases,  the  last  state  of  the  soil 
is  worse  than  the  first.  But  few'  farmers,  comparatively  speaking, 
have  understood  the  fundamentals  ef  soil  improvement.  The  es- 
sentials of  fertility  that  I  shall  discuss  in  this  paper  are  drainage, 
lime,  organic  matter,  tillage,  manures,  and  commercial  fertilizers. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  unproductive  soil  soil  because  drain- 
age is  needed.  We  never  thought,  my  friends,  that  upland  or  rolling 
land  often  needed  drainage,  and  yet  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  worst 
water  logged  soils  I  have  seen  within  tbe  last  few  weeks  in  traveling 
over  farms,  was  on  the  upland,  and  lands  the  character  of  whose 
subsoil  was  such  that  the  water  could  not  get  down  through  it;  you 
might  say  it  would  run  off  of  it ;  yes,  but  we  want  it  to  run  through 
it.  My  friends,  a  water-logged  soil  is  not  benefited  much,  or  a  soil 
is  not  benefited  much  by  the  water  running  down  over  it. 

There  are  three  essentials  of  plant  growth,  viz,  heat,  air  and  mois- 
ture, none  of  these  are  found  in  proper  proportions  and  in  right  condi- 
tions, in  a  water-logged  soil.  Not  only  are  level  lands  in  need  of 
drainage  but  many  of  our  rolling  lands.  Because  water  runs  off  the 
land  is  no  reason  why  it  is  properly  drained.  The  water  should  run 
through  the  soil.  Erosion  is  one  of  the  means  of  depleting  a  soil. 
If  the  land  is  underdrained,  this  erosion  is  not  half  so  serious.  When 
water  runs  down  through  a  soil  the  plant  food  is  strained  out,  so  to 
speak  and  left  where  plants  may  get  it. 
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How  to  Drain:  Any  method  of  drainage  that  will  carry  the 
water  off  the  land  is  to  be  preferred  to  no  drainage;  but  that  sys- 
tem of  drainage  that  will  not  only  carry  the  water  off  but  will  aid  in 
soil  secretion  most,  is  the  best  method.  Underdrainage,  therefore, 
is  always  to  be  preferred  to  open  ditches.  How  deep  should  the 
ditches  be  cut,  how  far  apart  aud  what  size  of  tiling  should  be  used, 
are  questions  that  farmers  often  ask.  There  are  two  things  that 
should  determine  the  depth  of  the  ditch, — the  outlet  and  the  character 
of  the  soil.  Of  course,  the  outlet  should  be  lower  than  the  ditch,  and 
if  the  soil  at  a  depth  of  2  1-2  feet  is  an  impervious  clay,  then,  the 
ditch  should  not  be  cut  more  than  one  half  the  diameter  of  the  tile 
into  this  clay.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  there  iB  danger  of  the  tile 
being  sealed  up  in  this  clay  so  that  water  will  not  get  into  the  tile 
freely.  The  distance  of  the  tile  apart  depends  upon  the  depth  of  the 
ditch  as  well  as  upon  the  character  of  the  soil.  A  ditch  three  feet 
deep  will  drain  back  about  25  feet,  but  if  the  soil  should  be  an  im- 
pervious clay  then  the  ditches  should  be  closer,  for  the  reason  that 
the  water  will  be  too  long  in  getting  off  the  surface.  The  size  of  the 
tile  depends  upon  the  volume  of  water  to  be  carried  off.  Ordinarily  if 
the  mains  are  laid  with  G-inch  tiling  the  latterals  should  be  3  and  4 
inches.  I  would  not  recommend  the  use  of  tiling  smaller  than  3 
inches.  Again,  if  the  fall  is  great  the  tiling  may  be  smaller  than 
where   there  is  less  fall  for  the  water  will  get  out  sooner. 

Lime:  After  the  land  has  been  drained  the  next  step  to  be  taken 
is  to  apply  lime  if  it  is  needed;  and  on  most  of  our  soils  the  need 
of  lime  is  very  apparent.  The  older  our  lands  become  the  greater  will 
be  the  need  of  lime,  for  it  is  one  of  the  elements  of  plant  food  that 
is  all  the  time  leaching  out  of  the  soil,  and  I  might  add,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  more  we  leave  our  lands  bare  the  greater  will  be 
that  leaching. 

How  to  know  that  the  land  needs  lime:  The  presence  of  weeds 
where  domestic  plants  should  be  growing  is  an  indication.  The  failure 
of  clover  to  row  is  a  beter  indication  and  the  reaction  of  the  acids 
upon  blue  litmus  paper  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  when  the  test  is 
properly  made.  Having  determined  that  the  land  needs  lime,  the 
next  step  is  to  apply  it  in  the  right  form  and  proportion.  The  old 
adage  that,  "Lime  makes  the  father  rich  and  the  son  poor,"  grew  out 
of  the  excessive  use  of  lime.  Lime  is  a  stimulant,  and  over  stimu- 
lating always  results  in  weakening  the  stimulated.  Years  ago  little 
lime  was  used,  except  in  the  burnt  form,  but  of  late  years  we  are 
told  that  the  form  matters  but  little  only  as  it  effects  the  price. 
Ground  limestone,  if  ground  fine  enough,  is  just  as  effective  as  any 
other  form,  and  when  it  can  be  purchased  for  half  that  the  quick- 
lime costs,  it  is  to  be  recommended.  The  amount  to  be  applied  de- 
pends upon  the  acidity  of  the  soil;  but  an  application  of  from  1,000 
to  2000  of  the  quicklime  and  twice  that  amount  of  ground  limestone 
is  sufficient  in  most  soils  except  where  alfalfa  is  grown,  and  then 
more  should  be  applied.  When  possible,  this  lime  should  be  put  on 
plowed  ground.  It  may  be  applied  to  sods  with  great  benefit,  but 
under  no  circumstances  should  it  be  turned  down  immediately  after 
being  spread.  It  is  better  to  apply  small  quantity  often,  than  large 
quantities  at  longer  intervals,  for  the  reason  that  less  Iobb  will  be 
sustained  by  leaching. 
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By  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  we  mean  anything  that  has  had 
life  in  the  past,  whether  that  is  animal  or  plant,  and  has  died  and 
gone  into  the  soil.  If  you  will  take  samples  of  soil  from  the  primi- 
tive forest  and  from  the  depleted  soil  to  the  chemist  he  will  find  by 
analysis  that  there  is  little  difference  between  the  plant  food  con- 
tent, but  he  will  inform  you  that  the  new  soil  contains  from  12  to 
14  per  cent,  of  organic  matter  while  the  old  soil  has  from  2  to  4 
per  cent,  only,  herein  lies  the  difference  in  production.  Naturally 
the  plant  food  in  the  soil  is  unavailable  to  plants  but  the  decay  of 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  forms  certain  acids  which  act  in  the 
same  way  upon  the  raw  plant  food  that  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  the 
phosphate  rocks  of  the  South — makes  the  plant  food  available. 

Our  lands,  therefore,  are  largely  productive  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  they  contain.  If  organic  matter  is  so 
important  in  the  soil,  then  our  rotations  should  always  be  planned 
with  the  view  of  replenishing  the  soil  with  all  that  we  exhaust  in 
cultivation  of  the  same.  One  of  the  most  practical  ways  of  doing 
this,  is  by  following  a  short  rotation  in  whicfc  cover  crops  and  heavy 
sods  are  turned  down.  If  the  farm  manures  and  commercial  fertili- 
sers are  used  on  the  soil,  improvement  of  crops,  and  by  these  I  mean 
crops,  that  will  add  organic  matter  to  the  soil,  the  organic  content 
may  often  be  increased  and  still  good  crops  grown  and  part  of  them 
removed.  The  application  of  100  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  on  a 
timothy  sod  will,  not  only  give  the  farmer  more  hay,  but  it  will  give 
him  a  much  thicker  and  better  sod  to  turn  down,  and  he  will  add 
more  organic  matter  to  the  soil  by  so  doing.  No  rotation  is  perfect 
that  does  not  include  one  legume  at  least ;  two  are  better,  if  it  can 
be  arranged.  One  common  mistake,  andone  that  has  contributed 
as  much  toward  soil  depletion  as  anything  else,  is  the  method  of 
leaving  fields  bare  through  the  winter.  Not  only  is  plant  food  lost,  both 
by  erosion  and  leaching,  but  the  opportunity  is  lost  of  adding  organic 
matter  to  the  soil  at  very  little  expense.  The  slogan  of  every  farmer 
should  be,  "Get  more  organic  matter  in  the  Boil." 

Tillage:  In  former  years  we  tilled  the  land  to  keep  down  the  weeds. 
That  is  still  one  subject  of  tillage;  but  it  is  the  most  remote  one.  The 
objectB  of  tillage  named  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  To  conserve  moisture;  (2)  To  make  available  plant 
food;  (3)  To  aereate  the  soil  and  (4)  To  kill  weeds.  No  matter  how 
much  plant  food  we  have  in  the  soil,  if  there  is  no  moisture,  the 
plants  cannot  use  it.  By  a  proper  system  of  tillage,  we  form  a  dust 
mulch  on  the  soil  which,  like  a  blanket,  prevents  moisture  from  es- 
caping. The  careful  farmer  sees  to  it  that  this  dust  mulch  is  pre- 
served in  his  field  and  after  a  rain  which  has  formed  a  crust  on  the 
top,  he  goes  into  the  field  to  break  the  crust  and  reinstate  the  mulch. 

Making  Available  Plant  Food:  As  has  already  been  stated,  the 
plant  food  in  the  soil  is  unavailable  to  plant  in  its  natural  state. 
Thorough  tillage  breaks  down  the  particles  of  soil  and  makes  plant 
food  easily  soluble  for  the  plant.  In  this  sense,  it  may  be  said  that 
tillage  is  manure. 

Soil  Aereation:  Plants  must  have  air  if  they  are  to  live.  A  part 
of  this  air  must  be  taken  in  by  the  roots.  Air  cannot  enter  an  im- 
pervious soil,  hence  the  soil  should  be  stirred  frequently  to  let  the 
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air  in.  During  the  hot  days  in  the  growing  season  the  soil  is  heated, 
and  hence  the  air  in  it  also.  At  uight  the  air  above  the  surface  cools 
off  and,  being  heavier  than  warm  air,  falls  to  the  ground  and  crowds 
out  the  warm  air.  in  this  way  the  air  is  changing  every  twenty-four 
hours  and  the  soil  is  being  aerated. 

Kilting  Weeds:  A  weed  is  a  plant  out  of  place  aod,  as  such,  they 
are  trespassers  and  should  be  destroyed.  The  best  time  to  kill  a  weed, 
is  when  it  is  just  opening  into  life.  Constant  tillage  catches  these 
trespassers  before  they  are  deep  rooted  aud  hence  they  are,  by  this 
method,  easily  destroyed.  If  we  properly  till  the  soil  to  conserve 
moisture,  make  available  plant  food  aud  aerate  the  soil,  we  will  have 
but  few  weeds  to  destroy. 

Manures:  1  have  (bus  far  discussed  some  of  the  means  by  which 
the  plant  food  of  the  soil  may  be  made  available.  I  now  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  ma  tier  of  supplementing  the  natural 
strength  of  the  soil.  Whenever  I  find  a  livestock  country,  I  invari- 
ably find  a  more  fertile  soil  thau  where  little  or  no  livestock  are  kept. 
This  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  manure  upon  the  soil,  but  in  no 
country  do  1  tiud  this  influence  half  so  potent  as  it  might  or  should 
be. 

To  fully  and  justly  appreciate  the  farm  manure,  is  a  lesson  that 
many  farmers  have  yet  to  learn.  One  needs  to  travel  but  a  short 
distance  by  rail  or  otherwise  through  an  agricultural  section  to  ob- 
serve a  woeful  waste  of  farm  manure.  It  is  not  as  bare  as  it  was  ten 
years  ago,  but  it  is  yet  intolerable.  The  manure  from  a  well-fed 
borse  is  worth  at  least  $2(1.00  per  year  aud  that  of  the  cow  more  than 
$20.  One  fact  in  regard  to  the  value  of  manure  that  has  been  over- 
looked by  many  is,  that  the  liquid  manure  contains  <>5  per  cent  of 
the  plant  food  of  the  excrement  of  the  animal,  and  yet  comparatively 
few  manure  farmers  make  any  attempt  towards  saving  the  liquid. 
The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  proved  that  a  cement  floor  in  a  barn 
would  more  tUan  pay  for  itself  in  two  years.  Another  source  of 
great  loss  in  manure  is  that  of  the  ammonia.  When  manure  heats, 
a  great  deal  of  the  ammonia  passes  off.  To  prevent  beating,  keep 
the  manure  well  tramped,  or  mix  the  cattle  manure  with  the  horse 
manure. 

When,  where,  and  how  should  manure  be  applied  are  questions  that 
many  farmers  ask.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  but  that  manure 
should  be  applied  as  soon  as  made.  There  is  always  a  loss  when 
manure  is  held.  Manure  cannot  be  applied  to  any  crop  without 
giving  good  results,  but  what  the  present  farmer  wants,  is  the  best 
possible  results.  The  reason  why  manure  gives  better  results  than 
commercial  fertilizers  is,  that  it  contains  organic  matter  and,  as 
has  been  previously  stated,  organic  matter  is  what  the  soil  most  needs. 
If  manure,  therefore,  can  be  used  to  grow  organic  matter  for  the  soil, 
the  results  will  be  still  better.  By  using  the  manure  on  the  sods,  a 
better  sod  will  be  had  to  turn  down.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
best  place  to  apply  manure.  It  may  be  used  on  any  other  crop  that 
is  to  be  turned  into  the  soil,  such  as  rye,  crimson  clover,  etc. 

The  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  past  in  applying  large  quanti- 
ties of  manure.  If  eight  tons  of  manure  are  available  and  we  have 
two  acres  needing  it,  better  results  will  be  obtained  by  top  dressing 
the  two  acres  rather  than  by  putting  it  on  one  acre.    Manure  is  rich 
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in  nitrogen  ami  potash  and  poor  in  phosphoric  acid.  It  will  pay, 
therefore,  to  reinforce  all  the  manure  with  this  element  since  plants, 
like  animals,  require  a  balanced  ration.  If  forty  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
phate are  added  to  every  ton  of  manure,  it  will  be  worth  to  the  land 
one  dollar  more  after  paying  for  the  treatment.  This  is  the  finding 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Commercial  Fertilizer:  After  every  means  of  making  plant  food 
available  in  the  soil  has  been  employed,  then,  and  not  until  then,  is 
the  farmer  justifiable  in  purchasing  commercial  fertilizers.  The  far- 
mers of  the  United  States  spend  annually  more  than  three  hundred 
million  dollars  for  commercial  plant  food,  and  it  is  safe  to  say,  that 
by  the  injudicious  use  of  the  same,  more  than  half  this  money  is  lost. 
Farmers  buy  the  same  kind  of  fertilizers  for  all  kinds  of  soil.  Take 
our  heavy  clay  soils  and  there  is  in  the  surface  foot  on  an  acre,  thirty 
thousand  pounds  of  potash  and  the  second  foot  contains  nearly  or 
quite  as  much.  It,  therefore,  stands  to  reason  that  a  heavy  clay 
soil  does  not  need  potash.  "But,"  says  one,  "I  have  used  it  on  such 
a  soil  and  gotten  good  results."  Then  it  was  on  account  of  the  po- 
tash in  the  soil  not  being  available.  The  means  for  making  available 
plant  food  had  not  been  employed. 

Another  source  of  loss  in  the  purchase  of  commercial  fertilizer 
is  the  low  grade  purchased.  Thousands  of  tons  of  fertilizers  are  sold 
that  do  not  contain  more  than  eight  or  nine  pounds  of  plant  food. 
The  freight  and  bagging  of  this  low  grade  costs  just  as  much  as  in 
a  goods  containing  twice  the  amount  of  plant  food.  Fully  one-fifth 
of  the  cost  of  fertilizers  could  be  saved  if  farmers  would  purchase  the 
chemicals  and  do  their  own  mixing.  Recently  a  dealer  showed  me  a 
fertilizer  containing  8  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  and  5  per  cent,  po- 
tash which  he  sold  for  $23.00  per  ton ;  but  he  also  sold  acid  phosphate 
and  nitrate  of  potash,  and  at  his  price  on  these  goods,  I  could  have 
bought  them  and  made  a  fertilizer  containing  the  same  analysis  for 
|13.50.  If  farmers  will  use  plenty  of  lime,  it  seems  that  they  have 
but  little  use  longer  to  purchase  nitrogen,  for  they  can  grow  it  so 
much  cheaper. 

Then  with  a  clay  soil  well  filled  with  organic  matter,  there  is  little 
need  to  purchase  anything  but  phosphoric  acid  and  there  will  never 
come  a  time  when  we  will  not  need  to  purchase  this  element.  Why 
should  we  give  attention  to  all  of  these  details?  First,  because  it 
will  increase  our  profits  on  the  farm;  second,  because  if  our  farms 
are  productive  we  get  more  pleasure  outtu*  our  business;  and,  third, 
because  we  owe  it  to  the  future  generations  to  leave  our  farms  in  a 
better  condition  than  when  we  took  charge  of  them. 

We  are  leaving  the  land  bare.  We  must  necessarily,  unless  you 
sow  some  cover  crop  to  grow  in  the  fall  ,you  must  necessarily  leave 
the  land  bare  through  the  winter,  and  I  would  rather  have  a  crop 
of  wheat  growing  on  my  land  than  have  the  soil  bare  from  the  time 
the  corn  is  taken  off  until  the  oats  are  sown  in  the  spring.  But  some- 
thing should  be  put  there,  if  it  is  nothing  but  rape  or  a  little  bit 
of  rye,  something  to  grow  there  to  catch  the  leaching  plant  food  and 
vegetable  matter  and  keep  it  in  the  soil. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  What  is  the  best  thing  we  could  plant  under 
the  circumstances? 
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MR.  ZINN:  If  you  can  grow  it,  crimson  clover  or  hairy  vetch 
are  two  of  the  very  best  tilings,  because,  while  you  are  adding  organic 
matter  to  the  soil,  you  are  also  taking  out  of  the  air  some  nitrogen 
that  costs  us  so  much  when  we  buy  it.  A  Virginia  farmer  told  me 
about  owning  a  bundled  acres  of  land,  poor  land,  and  he  owed  a 
thousand  dollars  and  the  tears  almost  came  in  his  eyes  while  he  was 
telling  me  about  it.  I  said,  "Mr.  Jones,  I  don't  think  you  are  as  poor 
as  you  imagine  you  are.  On  every  acre  of  this  land,  for  the  depth  of 
one  foot,  you  have  at  least  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  potash."  It 
was  a  heavy  clay  soil  in  the  Piedmont  section.  "You  have  some 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  potash ;  you  have  about  three 
thousand  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  resting  down  on  every  acre 
of  your  land,  you  have  about  ten  million  dollars  worth  of  nitrogen 
and  yet  you  have  been  buying  that  very  element  for  years  and  years." 
And  that's  true  of  your  farms  here  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  utilize  some  of  this  ten  million  dollars  worth  of  nitrogen, 
and  we  can  only  do  it  be  growing  leguminous  crops,  crimson  clover 
and  hairy  vetch.    Sow  a  little  hairy  vetch,  and  next  year  try  it  again. 

A  Member:    How  much  seed  to  the  acre? 

MR.  ZINN:  If  you  are  sowing  that  alone,  half  a  bushel  to  the 
acre,  but  I  would  not  sow  it  along,  sow  it  with  rye.  Only  this  week  at 
Bethany  College,  West  Virginia  I  saw  them  turning  down  hairy 
vetch  this  high  with  rye. 

A  Member:      How  much  rye  to  the  acre? 

MR.  ZINN :  I  sow  two  bushels  of  rye  to  the  acre.  My  seeding  is 
this;  we  sow  half  a  bushel  of  rye,  a  gallon  of  rapp  seed — not  a  gallon. 
but  two  or  three  pounds  of  rapp  seed,  and  a  gallon  of  hairy  vetch  and 
about  a  gallon  of  crimson  clover.  I  will  give  it  again ;  half  a  bushel 
of  rye,  a  gallon  of  hairy  vetch  and  crimson  clover  and  two  or  three 
pounds  of  rapp  seed  to  the  acre,  and  I  often  say —  and  never  say  it 
out  what  I  think  of  Mr.  Seeds— some  cowhoin  turnips  if  you  can  get 
them. 

A  Member:  Do  you  think  that  the  land  laying  bare  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  is  as  bare  as  in  your  state? 

MR.  ZINN:  Not  quite  so  bad,  but  you  are  losing  some  all  the 
time,  not  only  by  leaching  and  erosion,  but  you  are  losing  the  golden 
opportunity  of  getting  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  and  if  you  don't 
grow  more  than  six:  inches  of  this  and  turn  it  down,  you  are  getting 
several  times  the  cost  of  the  seed.  The  Delaware  Experiment  Station 
sowed  crimson  clover  the  2nd  of  July  and  I  have  tested  it  the  2nd  of 
November  and  found  it  had  gathered  $8.35  worth  of  nitrogen,  not  all 
from  the  air,  but  it  is  very  fair  to  presume  that  they  got  half  from  the 
air,  and  that  would  mean  that  more  than  $4.  worth  of  nitrogen  came 
from  the  air,  besides  the  organic  matter  that  is  added  to  the  soil, 

A  Member:     Tell  us  when  to  sow  that  mixture  of  seeds? 

MR.  ZINN :  Sow  it  at  the  last  working  of  the  corn.  If  I  am  grow- 
ing rye  alone,  if  I  could  get  the  corn  off  early  enough,  I'd  rather  sow 
the  rye  after  the  corn  has  been  removed,  because  I  have  had  some  dis- 
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weather,  yon  won't  get  much  rye,  but  if  you  mix  the  rapp  and  cow- 
horn  turnips,  and  hairy  vetch  and  crimson  clover,  you  will  have  one 
or  the  other. 

MB.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  We,  in  Lancaster  county,  have  always 
had  a  failure  about  the  first  of  July.  If  we  sow  it  ae  soon  as  we  can 
get  our  corn  away,  nine  times  out  of  ten  we  have  a  success.  Crimson 
clover  has  been  a  failure  with  us  three  to  one,  and  vetch — we  tried 
it  three  years  and  failed. 

MR.  ZINN:  My  recommendation  is  to  sow  a  little  vetch  and 
thereby  get  the  soil  inoculated.  I  failed  signally  when  I  attempted 
to  grow  a  crop  by  sowing  it  alone.  The  crimson  clover  is  very  much 
like  the  hairy  vetch;  it  requires  soil  inoculation  also. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  be  interrupted.  I  will  quit  when  the  time  is  up, 
whether  I  get  through  with  the  subject  or  not.  There's  a  whole  lot 
of  things  I'd  like  to  say  about  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  I  must  say 
this;  I  believe  we  make  a  serious  mistake  when  we  sow  that  ground 
down  to  grass.  We  mow  it  just  as  long  as  it  will  pay  to  mow,  and 
then,  because  it  does  not  pay  to  mow  any  longer,  we  plow  it.  If  we 
keep  that  up,  we  will  never  improve  our  soil  because  we  are  not  add- 
ing organic  matter  to  the  soil  by  that  rotation.  When  you  plow  down 
sod  from  which  you  have  cut  three  or  four  tons  of  hay,  you  are  adding 
to  the  soil  almost  three  or  four  tons  of  organic  matter,  not  quite  as 
much  iu  roots  and  stubble,  but  if  you  allow  that  to  run  out  until 
you  don't  cut  but  half  a  ton  of  hay,  then  you  are  adding  only  half  a 
ton  of  organic  matter,  and  it  is  organic  matter — if  I  don't  say  any- 
thing else — it  is  organic  matter  that  our  lands  need  worse  than  any- 
thing else,  worse  than  commercial  fertilisers. 

A  Member:  If  you  let  that  go  and  get  into  blue  grass  and  let  that 
lay,  will  that  still  add  ? 

MR.  ZINN:  It  won't  add  as  much  as  if  you  have  a  good  heavy 
sod.  In  order  to  do  that,  if  I  meant  to  allow  that  to  grow  up  in  blue 
grass,  I  would  use  manures  and  commercial  fertilizers  on  blue  grass 
sod,  so  that  when  I  did  plow,  I  would  have  a  good  sod  to  turn  down. 
I  believe  you  will  get  better  results  from  the  fertilizers  and  the  man- 
ure than  if  applied  in  any  other  way.  I  never  would  have  gotten 
started  if  I  bad  not  had  to  depend  on  commercial  fertilizers  to  some 
extent. 

A  Member :  Mr.  Zinn,  I  am  not  a  farmer,  but  I  have  a  garden.  I 
sowed  it  in  clover  this  year;  what  will  I  do  with  that  this  fall? 

MR.  ZINN:     Ton  don't  want  to  plow  it  this  fall? 

A  Member :     No,  sir,  I  just  want  to  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

MR.  ZINN:  Fertilize  it,  have  it  grow  as  much  as  possible  and 
turn  it  down  in  the  Spring.  Now,  friends,  this  has  been  a  very 
rambling  talk.  I  feel  like  yon  have  been  so  patient  and  have  listened 
to  so  many  good  speeches,  that  I  will  not  trespass  further  on  your 
time.  I  have  only  touched  the  high  places  in  this  talk.  T  thank 
you  for  the  attention  you  have  given  me. 

(Adjourned  to  7.30  P.  M.) 


Wednesday,  May  21,  11)13,  7.30  P.  M. 

Mr.  S.  C.  George,  West  Lebanon,  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  Institute  will  please  come  to  order.  Ow- 
ing to  a  little  misunderstanding  between  the  Department  and  Dr. 
Holmes,  Dr.  Holmes  failed  to  get  here  yesterday  evening,  as  you  all 
know,  and  is  here  this  evening.  His  subject  will  be  taken  up  first, 
and  then  we  will  proceed  with  the  regular  program  of  the  evening.  I 
now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Dr.  Holmes,  who  will  speak 
to  you  on  the  "Country  Boy." 

Dr.  Holmes  addressed  the  Institute  as  follows: 
THE  COUNTRY  BOY 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Institute:  I  am  sure  it  gives  me 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  stand  here  to-night  and  be  permitted  to 
occupy  a  place  on  Hie  platform.  I  am  sure  that  what  I  have  to  say 
will  be  somewhat  discounted  on  account  of  the  fact  that  you  are  a 
disappointed  audience;  I  feel  that  as  well  as  you  feel  it. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  to-night  about  what  I  think,  of  course  is  the 
most  important  product  of  the  farm,  in  fact  the  greatest  asset  of  the 
country.  While  I  myself  happen  to  be  a  father  and  not  farmer.at  the 
same  time  I  believe  that  I  have  had  something  to  do  with  raising  a 
crop  in  this  country,  that,  after  all  counts  for  more  than  any  vege- 
table or  any  other  kind  of  crop  or  animal,  and  that  is  the  country 
boy,  so  that  while  I  am  a  specialist  and  in  a  sense,  a  psychologist, 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  a  perfectly  clean  cut,  concrete  topic.  T 
want  you  to  understand  what  I  say  to-night.  It  is  always  difficult,  of 
course,  when  a  specialist,  especially  a  psychologist,  talks,  because 
somebody  has  said  that  talking  on  psychology  is  discussing  a  subject 
about  which  everybody  knows  in  terms  which  nobody  understands. 
My  first  endeavor  then,  will  be  to  make  you  folks  understand,  be- 
cause I  don't  want  you  to  be  like  a  man  down  in  Philadelphia  who 
swallowed  a  dollar  and  has  been  guessing  ever  since  whether  he  is 
a  dollar  in  or  dollar  out.  I  understand,  in  the  first  place,  that  I 
am  talking  to  plain  people  without  and  preternatural  convolutions. 
You  needn't  bother  about  that,  it  doesn't  mean  anything  in  par- 
ticular; I  said  it  to  break  this  machine  that  is  going  in  front  of  me. 

But  I  want  to  make  clear  to  you  in  the  first  place  such  a  simple 
thing  ns  what  a  country  boy  is.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  so  far  haven't  got  a  definition  of  a  boy  or  of  a  child. 
The  only  science  that  understand  to  define  a  child  is  the  legal  science, 
which  calls  everybody  an  infant  under  twenty-one,  so  that  an  indi- 
vidual, a  boy  is  an  infant  until  he  is  twenty-one.  He  may  be  twenty 
years  of  age,  eleven  months  and  29  days,  but  he  is  an  infant,  and 
then  when  he  has  passed  over  the  next  day  he  is  a  full  grown  man, 
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so  we  don't  have  any  clear  definition  of  what  a  boy  ia.  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  a  little  while  about  how  the  mother  looks  at  the  hoy, 
how  the  father  looks  at  the  boy  and  then  how  the  new  science  of 
child  study  looks  at  the  boy  and  especially  the  country  boy. 

I  think  the  mother  looks  at  him  as  a  little  angel.  1  saw  a  series  of 
pictures  of  the  boy  as  he  appeared  from  different  viewpoints.  As 
the  cook  saw  him,  he  was  large  and  round  and  fat  as  a  great  big 
porker,  ready  to  eat  anything  and  everything.  As  the  cat  saw 
Johnnie,  his  hands  were  as  big  as  hams  when  they  were  after  the  cat. 
As  his  mother  saw  him,  Johnnie  was  a  little  angel  with  halo  above 
bis  head,  and  Johnnie,  as  the  neighbors  saw  him,  had  a  spiked  tail, 
claws  on  his  hands,  cloven  hoofs  and  horns  beginning  to  appear  on 
his  head.  And  so  I  say  that  hoys  vary  with  the  viewpoint.  From 
her  viewpoint,  the  mother  looks  upon  him  as  a  little  angel  and  I 
doubt  whether  anybody  else  in  the  world  does. 

II  I  had  time,  I  might  arrive  at  the  point  where  I  might  say  to 
the  mothers  of  the  land,  "There  must  come  a  time  when  your  boy, 
whom  you  love  with  all  your  heart  and  soul,  will  reach  a  period  in 
his  life  when  you  will  have  to  let  go  of  him  more  or  less.  He  will 
come  to  the  age  of  12,  13  or  14  when  he  is  going  to  step  out  and  be  a 
man."  I  have  heard  of  a  mother  found  in  tears  by  a  neighbor,  and 
when  she  was  asked,  "What  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Jones?"  she  answered, 
"Oh!  I  have  lost  my  baby."  The  neighbor  knew  there  was  only  one 
boy  in  the  family,  and  asked,  "What's  the  matter,  what  in  the  world 
has  happened?"  "Why,  this  morning,  my  boy,  six  years  of  age. 
started  off  to  school."  There  was  the  mother  broken  hearted,  weep- 
ing over  the  fact  that  her  baby  was  gone. 

-•Well,  there  is  a  greater  tragedy  to  come  in  the  life  of  every  wise 
mother,  and  that  is  the  time  when  the  boy  has  reached  the  age  of 
14  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  steps  out  into  a  man's  estate,  for 
a  woman  cannot  follow  him  there  because  the  ways  of  men  are  and 
absolutely  must  be  unknown  to  a  large  extent  to  women.  You  know 
we  men  have  always  confessed  our  ignorance  concerning  the  fair 
sex,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  just  as  true  that  you  never,  in  this 
world,  can  follow  a  hearty  boy  into  a  man's  estate.  The  father  is 
very  likely  to  make  a  mistake  about  a  boy.  I  think  in  America 
most  of  our  fathers  neglect  their  boys.  One  of  the  difficulties  we 
have  in  this  problem  of  social  uplift  is  the  fact  that  the  fathers  of 
American  boys  are  so  busy  earning  dollars  and  cents  that  they  haven't 
time  to  take  care  of  their  boys.  Sow  I  don't  believe  that  the  mother 
can  take  care  of  a  boy  altogether  even  from  the  time  the  boy  is  one 
year  old  up  to  twelve;  I  know  she  cannot  take  care  of  him  altogether 
after  he  is  twelve;  and  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  tragedy  in  this 
country  so  great  as  for  a  man  to  put  all  of  his  energy  into  his  business 
— it  may  be  a  farm,  he  may  start  out  as  a  young  man  with  great  am- 
bition and  determine  that  he  is  going  to  add  acre  to  acre,  that  he  is 
going  to  have  the  finest  stock,  that  he  is  going  to  have  the  finest 
orchard  in  the  country,  that  he  is  going  to  be  known  for  his  cultiva- 
tion of  his  fields,  and  then  after  while  find  out  that  the  greatest  asset 
of  his  farm  has  been  absolutely  neglected. 

Business  men,  I  know,  are  doing  that  all  the  time.  You  hear  of 
tragedy  like  that  every  day.  I  heard  not  long  ago  of  a  man  who  was 
as  busy  as  he  could  be  trying  to  get  enough  money  to  give  his  boy 
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some  clothes  and  something  to  eat  and  a  roof  over  bis  head,  ami 
when  the  boy  grew  to  be  14  or  15,  the  father  found  out  that  the  boy 
was  slipping  down  and  down.  His  mother  could  not  hold  him,  his 
father  had  lost  his  grip  and  that  man  knew  that  if  he  stopped  his 
business  for  a  month  or  two  months  or  three  months,  it  would  cost 
him  thousand  of  dollars;  but  be  made  up  his  mind  that  the  only  thing 
he  could  do  was  to  stop,  so  he  stopped  and  he  and  the  boy  went  off 
for  a  vacation  of  three  months  on  a  late  and  there  the  father  went 
back  to  his  own  boyhood  and  they  hunted,  fished,  swam  and  camped 
together,  sat  around  the  fireside  and  talked  together,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  months  that  boy  was  back  to  his  father's  heart  and 
that  father  had  spent  three  months  in  cultivating  the  most  magni- 
ficent product  there  is  in  this  country.  You  look  upon  your  boys 
more  or  less  as  assets  and  try  to  think  of  them  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents.  We  are  that  way  in  this  country;  T  am  sorry  we  are, 
but  nevertheless  we  are,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you,  just  a  word  or 
two,  about  the  value  of  some  of  our  boys  in  this  country. 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  abont  250,000  babies  born  in  the  United 
States  every  year,  and  do  you  farmers  know  and  do  you  stock  raisers 
know,  you  who  are  so  careful  about  your  efficiency  in  raising  your 
stock  and  bringing  them  to  pasture,  that  by  the  time  the  children  who 
are  bom  this  year  will  be  23  years  old,  50  per  cent,  of  them  will  be 
dead  and  buried  under  ground?  Half  the  crop  of  babies  every  year 
in  a  total  loss  before  the  time  they  are  23  years  of  age.  By  the  time 
that  money,  and  time  and  energy  have  been  put  into  their  cultiva- 
tion and  their  education,  they  are  gone — half  of  them  gone.  Out 
of  all  those  that  are  born,  there  are  only  about  five  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  male  workers  left;  out  of  the  crop  this  year  there  will 
be  only  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  workers  ready  to 
go  into  the  world  and  earn  their  living  when  they  are  twenty-three 
years  old.  Out  of  that  number  about  half,  we  will  say  two  hundred 
thousand  boys,  are  in  the  country,  for  it  is  still  true  that  about  50 
per  cent,  of  our  people  are  country  people;  so  we  have  a  crop  of 
about  two  hundred  thousand  boys  growing  up  every  year. 

What  are  two  hundred  thousand  boys  worth?  Those  two  hundred 
thousand  boys  are  worth  about  $8,000,000  a  year,  that  is  they  add 
abont  |8,000,000  worth  of  wealth  every  year  to  this  country.  Yon 
immediately  want  to  deduct  the  board,  etc.,  the  cost  of  that  worker, 
but  you  don't  do  that  when  you  raise  stock.  When  you  raise  stock, 
yon  simply  count  the  gross  result.  These  two  hundred  thousand 
boys  will  add  one  billion  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  every  year  to 
the  total  wealth  of  this  country  and  if  they  are  carried  over  thirty 
years,  these  boys  will  be  in  round  numbers  worth  about  fifty  billion 
dollars.  The  yearly  crop  of  boys,  country  boys,  in  this  country,  re- 
duced to  dollars  and  cents,  is  worth  about  fifty  million  dollars.  I  wish 
I  had  time  to  show  you  this  fact,  that  if  you  farmers  will  take  the 
best  asset  you  have  ou  your  ground  and  send  that  boy  out  and  give 
him  a  first  class  education,  that  instead  of  making  about  |588  a  year 
for  bis  income,  for  his  own  personal  income,  not  the  wealth  produced 
by  bis  hands  which  somebody  else  gets  a  part  of,  but  for  himself,  he 
will  make  about  $'>$■$■.  whereas,  if  you  give  him  an  education,  he 
will  go  out  and  make  about  1,188  a  year,  every  year.  That  boy  will 
be  worth  about  $600  a  year  more  to  himself  with  an  education  than 
without  it. 
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Now  I  put  this  thing  dowii  on  the  American  basis,  a  pretty  low 
basis.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  like  to  say  to  any  man,  that  the 
biggest  assets  you  have  for  your  own  education  iu  your  home  is 
your  own  boy,  and  when  you  can  sit  at  the  feet  of  your  boy  and 
learn  something  from  him  every  day,  then  you  will  really  find  out 
the  value  of  the  boy;  for  in  the  first  place,  the  thing  you  will  learn 
is  the  enlargement  of  your  heart,  the  chance  to  pour  out  yourself 
to  somebody  you  love,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether  yon 
ever  get  any  return  in  dollars  and  cents  or  not.  You  men  have 
boys,  and  rating  those  boys  and  telling  those  boys  daily  that  you 
expect  them  some  day  to  pay  you  back  the  money  you  are  putting 
into  them — wbeu  you  do  that  you  are  laying  for  yourself  in  the  future 
the  foundation  of  almost  illimitable  sorrow.  Some  of  these  days 
those  boys  will  profit  by  the  teaching  you  are  giving  them.  Do  you 
know  that  if  you  talk  to  your  boys  along  this  proposition,  "My 
son,  when  you  were  a  baby  I  cared  for  you,  when  you  were  a  boy  and 
couldn't  work,  I  clothed  you,  when  you  were  a  young  man  I  sent 
you  to  school  and  all  of  these  years  I  have  given  you  a  house,  given 
you  something  to  eat,  put  food  into  your  mouth  and  clothes  on  your 
back  and  when  you  get  ready  to  work  in  this  world,  father  expects 
you  to  snpport  him;"  I  want  to  say  to  you,  beware,  your  boy  will 
grow  up  with  that  kind  of  an  education  and  put  it  into  practice  and 
the  day  will  come  when  he  will  give  you  a  living  and  that's  all  on 
this  earth  he  will  give  you. 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  story  that  George  Ade  tells  about  the 
young  man  that  was  brought  up  right  by  an  American  father  said 
he  didn't  believe  in  such  tomfoolery  as  Christmas  time,  didn't  be- 
lieve in  wasting  his  money  on  such  sentimentality  as  presents  and 
every  year  when  Christmas  time  came  around  the  father  took  ten 
dollars  and  put  it  in  the  bank  and  the  boy  and  he  sat  down  together 
and  figured  out  what  the  compound  interest  would  be  and  enjoyed 
their  Christmas  in  that  way  and  didn't  waste  any  time  eating  or 
drinking,  and  the  same  thing  was  true  when  the  Fourth  of  July 
came  around,  and  finally  the  boy  grew  to  be  twenty-one  and  the 
father  had  taken  him  into  business  with  him  and  the  boy  had  put 
out  the  money  he  had  at  compound  interest  and  went  into  partner- 
ship with  his  father  and  it  took  only  three  years  for  him  to  crowd 
the  old  man  out  of  the  business  and  possess  it  all  himself,  every  bit. 
Then  the  old  man  protested  and  said,  "Son,  how  could  you  be  such 
an  ungrateful  son  as  you  are?"  The  boy  said,  "Ungrateful,  don't 
talk  to  me  about  gratitude;  this  world  is  made  up  of  dollars  and 
cents,  and  whatever  the  cash  register  says,  that's  all  the  tale  there 
is  to  tell." 

And  the  moral  of  it  was  that  if  you  bring  up  a  tree,  the  way  the 
sapling  is  bent  the  tree  will  be  inclined,  and  that  is  just  as  true  as 
anything  on  this  earth  can  be;  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  fathers  to- 
night, I  believe  that  one  of  our  great  difficulties  in  this  country  iu 
that  the  father  is  so  busy  making  enough  money  to  buy  bread  to  eat, 
getting  a  house,  getting  the  boy  clothed,  that  he  forgets  that  the 
finest  and  best  education  on  earth  that  a  boy  can  possibly  have  is 
to  learn  by  sympathy  the  gratitude  and  love  and  kindness  and  tender- 
ness and  mercy  that  are  thrown  out  that  are  thrown  out  into  this 
world  without  any  idea  of  their  ever  coming  back  in  dollars  and 
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cents  and  are  the  finest  things  in  life;  so  I  want  to  say  tonight  to 
fathers  who  do  love  their  boys,  and  of  course  you  love  your  boy,  but 
for  Heaven's  sake  don't  get  so  busy  with  the  cows  and  horses  ami 
pigs  that  you  forget  you've  got  boys.  Why  is  it  you  fathers  must 
live  way  over  there  by  yourself?  What  do  you  live  way  out  there 
for?  "Because  I've  got  to  be  near  my  horses  and  my  cows  and  my 
pigs  and  so  on."  Don't  yon  think  anything  about  the  children  that 
are  growing  up  in  your  home?  Do  they  want  to  live  there?  Do  they 
want  companionship?  Do  they  want  opportunities  for  education? 
Why  in  the  world  don't  you  run  your  farm  out  there  and  buy  an 
automobile  and  ride  into  towu  and  live  in  a  suburban  town  at 
night,  stay  there  all  night  like  a  civilized  man  with  your  family 
and  next  morning  get  into  your  automobile  and  go  out  there  next 
morning  and  go  out  there  to  your  farm?  "Heavens  and  earth, 
you'll  wreck  the  country."  Let  her  be  wrecked.  I'd  just  as  leave 
let  this  country  be  wrecked  as  to  be  constantly  bringing  up  boyn 
that  are  going  into  our  institutions,  our  insane  asylums,  our  peni- 
tentiaries, our  feeble  minded  institutions  and  places  of  that  kind. 
I  just  want  to  throw  that  out  to  yon  fathers.  I  am  so  deadly  radical, 
so  idealistic,  that  I  don't  believe  it  is  at  all  necessary  for  a  farmer 
to  live  way  out  in  the  woods  on  account  of  his  cats  and  dogs  and 
horses  and  swine.  A  farmer  ought  to  make  up  his  mind  just  as  a 
business  man  does  to  have  some  place  he  calls  home,  and  then  go  to 
his  work.  ' 

Well,  I  guess  I'll  have  to  talk  about  the  country  boy  as  he  really 
is.  I  think  maybe  I'd  better  get  close  home  to  my  subject  and  stay 
there,  because  if  I  get  on  the  subject  of  a  farmer's  home,  a  subject 
that  I  love  with  all  my  heart,  soul,  might  and  mind,  if  I  get  on 
the  subject  of  fathers  and  mothers,  I  will  stray  far  away  from  the 
subject  I  am  really  on,  and  when  I  have  strayed  for  away,  I  always 
come  back  and  feel  sorry  about  it  at  the  end  of  the  speech.  I  aiu 
like  the  man  that  got  married.  When  the  ceremony  was  over,  he 
was  about  to  throw  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  his  bride,  when 
she  said,  "Hold  on."  "What's  the  matter,  Maria?"  "I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  like  other  women;  I  am  going  to  have 
an  income  of  my  own;  I'm  not  going  to  come  to  you  every  time  I 
want  a  quarter  and  ask  you  for  a  quarter,  so  every  time  you  kiss 
me,  you've  got  to  give  me  a  dollar."  So  the  young  fellow  didn't 
know  what  in  the  world  to  think,  but  he  was  very  much  in  love  and 
very  foolish  and  so  he  agreed  and  the  lady,  the  first  year,  had  a 
good  income.  The  next  year,  and  the  next,  it  fell  off  a  little  bit, 
but  they  got  along  nicely  and  he  went  into  business  and  one  day  he 
came  borne  and  said,  "Maria  we  are  ruined,  I've  lost  everything  in 
the  world;  the  house  is  gone,  the  furniture  is  gone,  the  carriage 
must  be  sold  and  everything."  She  said,  "John  don't  be  so  dis- 
couraged;" and  they  rode  around  the  town  and  finally  tbey  came 
to  a  house  sitting  back  on  a  lawn  and  she  said,  "How  would  you  like 
to  live  there?"  Don't  torture  me,"  he  said,  "you  know  we  can't 
go  there,"  "Yes  we  can."  "How  is  that?"  That  is  my  house." 
"Where  did  you  get  the  money  to  buy  that  house?"  "You  remember 
that  every  time  you  kissed  me  you  gave  me  a  dollar ;  I  put  that  money 
out  at  interest  and  that  is  my  house ;  I  bought  it  with  the  proceeds." 
And  John's  head  went  down,  he  looked  at  the  floor.    She  said,  "John, 
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what'8  the  matter,  you  don't  sem  to  be  very  happy  about  this."  "No, 
I  was  just  thinking  of  what  a  fool  I'd  been  for  not  having  done  more 
of  my  kissing  at  home."  If  I  wander  from  my  subject,  I  always  feel 
like  that  man,  I  wish  to  goodness  that  I  had  done  most  of  my  kissing 
at  home. 

So  I'm  going  to  tell  you  what  I  really  think  a  boy  is  from  the  philij 
genetic  or  genetic  point  of  view.  There  is  just  as  much  difference 
between  a  boy  and  a  man  as  between  one  kind  of  a  dog  and  a  wolf 
and  there  is  as  much  difference  between  a  boy  who  is  sick  and  a 
boy  who  is  well  as  there  is  between  a  bull  dog  and  a  shepherd  dog. 
There  isn't  a  man  who  can  take  hold  of  a  Bhepherd  pup  and  make 
him  into  a  rabbit  hound.  You  can  break  him  in  and  make  a  sort  of 
an  imitation  out  of  him,  but  he  will  be  a  mighty  sorry  sort  of  a  dog. 
There  are  certain  primitive  instincts  that  must  work  themselves 
out  and  unless  tfiey  get  an  opportunity  to  do  that,  if  they  are 
thwarted,  the  result  is  a  no-account  beast.  I  saw  a  little  dog  of  that 
kind  one  time;  it  was  in  a  cow  patch.  The  cows  did  not  belong  to 
the  master  of  the  dog,  a  shepherd  dog,  and  every  time  he  began  to 
follow  his  instinct  and  run  after  the  cows,  they  bad  hauled  him  up 
and  tied  him  to  a  post  and  after  a  while  he  was  a  splendindly 
broken,  well  trained  dog,  wouldn't  look  at  a  cow,  and  I  remember 
that  dog  when  it  grew  up,  wouldn't  come  around  the  house,  wasn't 
any  good  at  night  as  a  watch  dog  and  you'd  find  him  lying  out  in 
a  plowed  field  all  by  himself.  He  wouldn't  come  when  you'd  call  him 
and  I  wondered  what  he  was  doing  at  night,  because  he  slept  all  day 
and  wasn't  around  the  house  at  night;  and  after  a  while  I  noticed 
that  his  nose  and  paws  were  all  muddy  and  one  day  my  brother 
and  I  saw  the  tracks  of  this  dog,  the  only  one  of  the  kind. in  the 
country,  such  a  perverted  brute,  so  well  trained  that  he  wouldn't 
look  at  a  cow  and  lay  around  in  the  day  doing  nothing,  and  at  night 
that  dog  prowled  all  night  long  up  and  down  the  creek  routing  out 
musk  rats.  We  have  taken  our  boys  that  have  a  nature,  and  instinct 
that  belongs  to  them  and  tried  to  turn  it  and  shape  it  to  make  it  suit 

I  want  to  leave  this  thought  with  you  tonight;  if  you've  got  a  boy 
at  home  on  your  farm,  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  try  to  save  him  from 
the  foolishness  you  went  through  yourselves.  He's  got  to  go  through 
it.  Let  me  tell  you  people  tonight,  you  are  no  better  than  the  young 
people,  not  a  bit.  If  you  could  go  back  for  a  minute  and  your  bodies 
could  be  made  young  again,  you  would  be  as  foolish  as  they.  You'd 
go  out  and  dance  all  night  till  three  in  the  morning.  But  there's 
something  gone  out  of  your  system,  your  psychology,  your  mentality. 
You  think  anybody  that  does  that  is  foolish.  You  want  to  take  the 
young  fellow  today  and  make  him  a  different  young  man.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible.  You  were  the  foolish  fellow  you  were  at  16, 
17,  18  because  your  father  was,  and  your  father  was  what  he  was 
because  his  father  and  grandfather  was.  That  is  the  first  proposition 
I  want  to  lay  down. 

You  may  change  this  country,  you  may  climb  up  the  sides  of  our 
mountain  and  sweep  them  clear  of  their  timber  and  the  rains  will 
descend  and  the  floods  come  and  move  the  mightiest  works  made  by 
the  hand  of  man  or  God,  you  may  blast  away  the  mountains,  dig 
tunnels  through  them,  harness    the    mightiest    rivers    and    if    you 
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please,  the  tides  of  the  very  ocean,  but  believe  me  you  cannot  change 
the  nature  of  a  boy;  he  is  going  to  have  his  way  in  this  world  as 
sure  as  you  are  born,  and  if  you  try  to  thwart  it  yon  will  fill  these 
institutions  like  the  one  across  the  street.  I  saw  over  there  tonight 
three  or  four  little  children  playing  in  the  street  on  the  cobble 
stones,  while  two  puppy  dogs,  following  their  nature,  were  engaged 
in  a  perfectly  riotous  play  on  the  green  grass.  Why,  those  boys 
would  have  been  taken  up  and  put  in  that  penitentiary  over  there 
if  they  got  on  the  grass;  dogs  on  the  grass  were  all  right;  bnt  you 
keep  the  boys  off  the  grass.  That's  what  we  are  doing  all  over  this 
country,  everyone  of  use,  especially  in  the  cities. 

1  haven't  so  much  to  say  against  the  country.  A  boy  naturally 
finds  in  the  country  the  environment  he  wants.  He  finds  there  the 
kind  of  environment  that  fits  his  nature.  The  country  fits  the  boy 
to  perfection.  The  trouble  with  the  country  is,  father  and  mother, 
because  they  don't  understand  that  when  Johnny  wants  to  go  fishing 
he  is  doing  something  that  will  educate  him  more  than  anything 
else.  Let  me,  for  an  instant,  go  through  some  of  the  stages  through 
which  your  boy  is  likely  to  go,  for  this  is  what  your  boy  is,  mother; 
you  know  that  nice  little  angelic  baby  of  yours,  that  little  baby  is  a 
savage,  he  is  going  to  be  a  savage  and  going  to  be  a  barbarian,  he  is 
going  into  the  nomadic  period,  then  into  the  agricultural  stage,  and 
then  he  will  develop  into  the  chivalrous  stage,  and  then  into  a  20th 
century  man.  Roughly  stating,  that  is  true.  I  am  not  going  to  in- 
sist that  that  is  absolutely  true.  Your  boy  is  going  to  begin  as  « 
savage,  then  going  into  the  barbarian  period,  then  going  into  the 
nomadic  period,  then  into  the  agricultural  stage. 

Way  over  there  in  Brooklyn,  New  York  they  took  me  and  showed 
me  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  a  little  plot  of  ground,  about  this 
big,  where  they  were  letting  the  children  born  over  in  New  York  and 
whose  parents  perhaps  have  been  in  the  country  for  centuries,  letting 
those  children  express,  as  far  as  the  poverty  stricken  city  can,  the 
primitive  agricultural  instinct  in  the  children.  Why,  there  is  a 
period  in  life  when  everybody  who  is  normal  would  be  a  farmer. 
I  could  take  every  boy  in  this  country,  except  a  certain  small  per- 
centage, and  make  a  farmer  out  of  him  and  he'd  like  it  better  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  Our  schools  haven't  found  it  out  They 
are  trying,  in  advanced  schools,  to  come  somewhere  near  it,  so  they 
give  little  children  these  little  gardens,  taking  hold  of  this  primitive 
agricultural  instinct 

When  you  have  a  boy  to  begin  with,  remember  you've  got  a  savage. 
I>on't  think  because  you  are  a  Christian  man  and  a  Christian  woman 
because  you  have  a  Greek  education,  because  you  have  gone  through 
cultural  periods,  that  therefore  your  boy  is  going  to  be  born  up  here 
where  you  left  off.  Nothing  of  the  sort;  he  is  going  to  be  a  little 
savage,  and  the  thing  you've  got  to  do  is  to  let  him  work  his  savagery 
out  in  play.  In  1780  T>r.  Rush  of  Philadelphia  said  that  the  Mora- 
vians give  their  children  all  of  the  necessary  manual  exercises  in  the 
simple  form  of  manual  art.  I  went  there  the  other  day  and  they 
have  a  magnificent  brick  gymnasium,  and  there  they  are  letting  their 
boys  and  girls  play.  Why?  Because  they  have  found  out  that  play 
is  absolutely  the  best  education  on  earth  for  the  growing  boy.  If 
you  stop  that  boy  from  playing,  it's  sure  as  can  be  you  are  hurting 
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him  all  bis  life.  He  must  play,  he  is  bound  to  play,  and  when  he  be- 
gins to  play,  his  little  instincts  crop  out.  He  wants  a  bow  and  arrow, 
he  wants  to  hunt  and  shoot  and  cbase,  he  wants  to  play  hide-and-seek, 
because  our  ancestors  made  their  living  by  hunting  and  chasing  and 
being  chased  and  the  same  sort  of  instinct  is  going  to  crop  out  in 
our  boys. 

Notice  in  the  first  place  what  a  magnificent  environment  the  coun- 
try is.  Every  once  in  a  while  I  hear  people  in  the  city  bemoaning 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  children  have  got  to  grow  up  in  the 
country.  They  think  that  because  anybody  grows  up  in  the  country, 
he  hasn't  got  a  chance;  but  you  go  right  down  in  the  city  and  look 
at  those  poor  children.  The  other  day  I  rode  out  on  the  East  Side 
of  New  York  in  the  railroad  train  and  saw  those  poor  children  out 
there  playing,  watching  with  one  eye  the  policeman  and  watching 
with  the  other  for  somebody  to  chase  them,  and  snatching  in  that 
way  little  bits  of  the  play  that  their  life  desires.  It  is  only  natural 
for  boys  to  want  to  throw  and  play  ball.  Why?  Because,  way  back 
in  their  own  ancestry,  when  our  folks  were  hunters,  the  man  who 
could  throw  and  throw  straight  and  throw  quick  brought  home  a 
dinner  to  the  family  and  his  offspring  succeeded,  they  survived  be- 
cause they  were  the  fittest  or  had  the  fittest  father,  and  as  a  result 
the  boys  whose  fathers  were  strong,  straight  throwers  and  quick 
throwers  have  survived.  A  boy  throws,  you  know,  instinctively;  a 
girl  can't  throw,  she  has  to  learn,  and  a  woman  never  has  learned 
to  throw.  Why?  Because  their  mothers  didn't  have  to  throw,  but 
their  fathers  did  and  the  reason  you  and  I  are  here  tonight  is  be- 
cause we  had  fathers  who  were  first  class  throwers.  They  threw  with 
a  club,  they  threw  with  a  sling  and  threw  with  a  stone,  and  the 
right  arm  of  your  boy  has  something  in  it  that  makes  him  want  to 
throw. 

Suppose  you  have  got  a  boy  walking  along  the  road  with  gravel 
on  the  side  of  it  and  suppose  right  over  here  there  is  an  impudent 
pane  of  glass  staring  out  of  an  empty  house,  what  is  he  going  to  do? 
There's  a  policeman  on  the  corner,  but  it  doesn't  make  any  differ- 
ence, he  is  going  to  throw.  If  he  is  out  in  the  country,  he  can 
throw.  A  boy  can  throw  in  the  country  and  nobody  bothers  their 
head  about  it,  they  praise  him  for  it  and  quite  rightfully.  Suppose 
he  is  in  the  city  where  no  boy  has  any  business  to  be;  when  he  is 
a  city  lad,  he  hasn't  a  chance  to  work  that  off  unless  he  can  do  it  in 
a  back  alley,  unless  he  gets  out  and  snatches  up  little  pieces  of 
clay  in  the  alleys  or  gets  on  a  city  play  ground  that  is  already 
crowded.  Over  in  New  York  City,  Miss  Farrell,  who  teaches  children, 
had  a  boy  that  would  throw.  She  got  him  up  one  day  and  said,  "I 
understand  you  threw  and  broke  a  pane  of  glass?"  Then  she  sent 
the  janitor  and  had  him  set  a  pane  of  glass  up  in  a  chair  and  said, 
"Johnny,  here's  the  ball;  let's  see  you  break  that  pane  of  glass."  He 
was  so  astonished  that  at  first  he  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it, 
but  after  a  while  he  bolted  away  and  broke  that  glass  into  a  thon- 
aand  pieces.  She  had  established  a  point  of  contact  between  herself 
and  Johnny  and  could  sit  down  and  talk  to  him  about  destroying 
property.  She  told  him  that  if  he  wanted  to  throw,  to  throw  a  ball 
on  a  base  ball  diamond  and  if  he  wanted  to  break  glass,  to  pick 
out  the  beer  bottles  and  break  all  the  beer  bottles  in  the  world 
and  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference  if  he  did.    When  she  said  that, 
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she  made  a  point  of  contact  with  that  boy  and  was  able  to  get  hold 
of  bis  soul  because  he  saw  she  was  a  woman  wbo  understood  boys. 

Now  I  want  to  take  up  the  nomadic  period.  There  is  another 
stage  in  a  boy's  life  when  you  could  make  every  normal  boy  in 
America  a  cattle  raiser,  if  you  drilled  him  right.  He  would  become 
a  cattle  raiser  because  our  ancestors  went  through  that  stage  when, 
instead  of  going  out  into  the  world  and  killing  animals,  we  domesti- 
cated them.  And  so  you  will  see  a  boy  reach  that  stage  where  he 
won't  like  horses  or  cows,  if  he  loves  any  kind  of  animal,  it  will 
be  a  dog.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  if  you  bring  up  your  boy  without 
association  with  a  dog,  you  neglect  his  education,  he  never  will  make 
the  kind  of  a  man  he  ought  to  be  unless  be  has  gone  through  associa- 
tion with  a  dog.  If  you  can  grow  up  with  a  puppy  dog,  so  much  the 
better,  it's  better  than  learning  Greek;  and  I'm  glad  I  learned  Greek, 
but  a  whole  lot  gladder  that  in  my  lifetime  I  bad  a  dog  and  he 
and  I  grew  up  together  and  there  are  lots  of  things  I  learned  from 
that  dog.  I  remember  the  one  thing  I  learned  was  how  to  be  a  father: 
He  was  given  to  us  by  a  farmer  who  didn't  know  anything  about 
dogs,  and  that  dog,  being  a  perfectly  sane  normal  dog,  ate  eggs. 
Eggs  were  good  to  eat  and  he  ate  them;  it  showed  he  had  good 
sense.  A  puppy  dog  that  won't  eat  an  egg  hasn't  got  good 
sense,  and  this  dog  had  good  sense,  so  when  he  found  a  hen's  egg 
he  ate  it,  and  the  farmer  said,  "I  wouldn't  have  that  kind  of  a  dog 
on  the  place."  I  found  a  way  to  break  him  of  eating  eggs.  I  punched 
a  little  hole  in  an  egg  and  put  some  cayenne  pepper  on  the  inside  and 
after  a  while  he  saw  it  and  ate  it  and  then  there  was  a  circus. 
Now  when  that  dog  sees  an  egg,  he  will  go  around  it  in  a  circle 
and  bark  at  it,  but  he  has  learned  something.  We  said,  "What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  this  puppy  dog  to  train  it?"  Finally  we  made 
up  our  minds  to  pet  our  dog  as  much  as  we  could  pet  it  and  then, 
when  we  wanted  to  punish  him,  we  would  simply  cease  petting 
him,  and  that  plan  worked  all  right  and  I've  got  a  boy  at  home  and 
I  do  exactly  the  same  thing  with  my  boy.  I  learn  more  about  how  to 
bring  up  a  boy  from  learning  bow  to  bring  up  a  puppy  dog  than  from 
all  the  studies  I  have  ever  had  and  all  the  colleges  and  universities 
I  have  ever  attended;  so  tbat  tonight  I  have  even  got  to  be  careful 
about  my  boy  because  I  am  afraid  to  say  anything  in  criticism, 
because  he  feels  it. 

I  learned  that  lesson  from  a  dog,  and  I  say  that  a  man  who  misses 
lessons  like  that  has  missed  something  fine,  strong  and  beautiful 
out  of  his  life.  My  own  boy  went  through  exactly  that  same  stage. 
He  wanted  a  dog  and  got  a  dog.  My  boy,  like  every  other  boy  whose 
father  and  grandfathers  were  born  and  lived  in  the  woods  for  many, 
many  years,  when  we  lived  out  in  the  woods,  not  here  in  America 
but  over  in  the  woods  of  Germany  and  Northern  Europe;  when  we 
were  out  there  and  our  children  wandered  away  from  the  firelight 
at  night,  a  wolf  came  along  and  grabbed  them  up,  and  as  a  result, 
the  child  that  was  afraid  of  the  dark  was  the  one  that  succeeded,  the 
one  that  survived.  Your  fathers  were  what  they  were  because  they 
were  children  that  were  instinctively  afraid  of  the  dark  and  that 
same  thing  comes  down  in  our  children  today.  You  think  that  it 
is  because  you  tell  ghost  stories  to  children  that  they  arc  afraid 
of  the  dark,  but  that  is  not  true,  it  is  because  in  our  earlier  history, 
the  children  who  were  afraid  of  the  dark  were  the  only  ones  that 
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survived.  If  we  went  to  work  to  club  that  boy  into  shape  and  punish 
him  for  being  afraid  of  the  dark,  we  would  only  make  him  a  thwarted 
thing,  so  we  let  him  alone  and  get  bim  a  puppy  dog  and  had  tied  him 
up  down  in  the  cellar.  That  boy  wouldn't  go  down  in  that  cellar 
at  night  for  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  he  wouldn't  go  down 
there  for  anything  in  the  world,  and  for  three  nights  the 
dog  went  down  and  Anally  my  hoy  said,  "You  aint  going  to  treat  my 
dog  that  way,"  and  he  marched  right  down  into  that  dark  cellar  and 
put  that  dog  to  bed,  and  a  little  while  after  that,  when  we  forgot 
our  key,  he  went  right  in  through  that  dark  cellar  and  opened 
the  door  for  us;  going  down  into  the  cellar  to  put  his  dog  to  bed 
had  taken  fear  of  the  dark  out  of  that  boy's  heart  as  nothing  else 
could  have  done  and  had  taught  him  one  of  the  grandest  lessons  of 
self  sacrifice  he  could  ever  learn. 

When  the  boy  came  back  home  to  the  city  where  had  to  make  our 
living,  the  great  question  was,  Shall  the  hoy  bring  his  dog  back? 
We  explained  that  he  could  not  possibly  bring  the  dog  back  to  tbe 
city  because  the  city  is  no  place  to  raise  dogs;  a  city  isn't  the  place 
to  raise  horses  or  sheep,  it  isn't  the  place  to  raise  even  hogs;  down 
there  in  the  southern  part  of  Philadelphia,  they  raise  hogs,  but  we 
are  driving  them  out;  the  city  isn't  a  fit  place  for  such  things  as 
that;  for  such  things  as  that  you  must  go  out  into  the  country 
where  there  is  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  blue  sky  and  good  things  to 
eat,  but  we  crowd  our  cities  with  little  children.  It's  a  terrible 
thing  to  treat  our  dumb  animals  that  way,  but  all  right  for  our 
children;  so  we  told  our  boy  That  we  would  have  to  leave  the  dog 
in  the  country,  so  the  boy  had  the  great  question  between  his  love 
for  his  dog  and  his  own  selfish  satisfaction  in  having  the  dog  with 
us  and  he  made  up  bis  mind,  for  tbe  sake  of  the  dog,  to  leave  it  in  the 
country.  Do  you  believe  there  will  ever  come  a  time  in  all  his  life 
when  there  will  be  any  finer  lesson  learned  ?  I  don't  believe  there  will 
ever  come  a  time  when  he  will  have  to  make  a  harder  choice  between 
selfishness  and  unselfishness  than  when  he  left  that  dog  in  the 
country  for  the  dog's  own  sake. 

Believe  me  that  the  country  is  the  place  for  tbe  boy  from  the  age 
of  one  to  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  if  we  will  only  get  the  school  condi- 
tions right,  then  it  will  be  tbe  place  for  him  for  all  his  life,  because 
a  boy  will  naturally  learn  more  in  the  country.  A  boy  learns  three 
things  in  the  country  that  he  never  learns  in  any  school,  that  a  city 
boy  cannot  possibly  learn.  Whenever  a  city  boy  wants  anything, 
do  you  know  what  he  says?  He  says  first,  "Where  will  I  buy  it?*' 
Now  notice  a  country  boy;  when  a  country  boy  wants  something, 
the  first  thing  that  he  says  is,  "Have  I  got  it?  If  I  haven't  got  it 
can  I  make  something  do  for  it?  And  if  I  haven't  got  something 
that  will  answer  the  purpose,  how  can  I  make  it?"  And  when  the 
country  boy  has  learned  those  three  lessons,  he  is  better  equipped 
for  life  than  by  any  other  thing  he  can  ever  possibly  learn  in  this 
world.  He  has  learned  to  solve  problems  that  will  meet  every  man 
every  where  he  goes.  Over  in  Brooklyn  there  was  a  school  way  up 
almost  outside  of  tbe  city  limits,  and  a  country  girl  came  down 
there  from  somewhere  up  in  New  York  State.  She  had  $60  and  was 
going  to  learn  how  to  become  a  special  class  teacher.  As  Miss 
Farrell  said,  "How  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  support  yourself?" 
"Oh,  this  will  see  me  through  my  preparation  and  I  will  get  a  job 
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somewhere."  So  Miss  Farrell  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  this 
woman,  and  when  she  heard  they  wanted  a  special  teacher  at  that 
school  in  the  suburbs  she  sent  this  girl  over.  She  expected  to  get  a 
telephone  message  protesting,  but  didn't  get  it  and  a  month  later 
went  over  to  Bee  about  it,  and  when  she  got  there  she  began  to 
talk  to  the  principal  about  other  things  and  after  a  while  brought 
up  the  case  of  Miss  Smith  and  said?  "How  is  Miss  Smith  doing?" 
"Pine,  fine;  when  she  came  here  we  turned  her  into  an  empty  room 
with  nothing  but  a  stove,  and  every  teacher  that  had  a  boy  she 
couldn't  do  anything  with  turned  him  over  to  Miss  Smith,  and 
she  got  together  a  few  nails,  some  lumber  and  twine  and  other 
things  and  had  those  boys  get  some  soap  boxes  and  go  out  on  the 
dumps  and  get  tin  cans  and  taught  them  how  to  make  wooden  and 
tin  things  out  of  these  soap  boxes  and  cans."  And  do  you  know  that 
country  school  teacher  with  her  class,  with  no  equipment  but  just 
a  few  old  boxes  and  tin  cans,  because  she  had  that  country  notion 
of  doing  with  what  you  have  at  hand,  that  girl  took  the  prize  in 
the  New  York  City  exhibition  when  the  classes  met  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  manual  training,  and  I  say  to  you  solemnly  that  the  country 
boy  has  the  biggest  chance  in  the  world  if  he  will  only  get  a  father 
and  mother  that  understand  the  country  boy;  if  you  will  just  let 
him  work  himself  out  in  his  environment  and  express  some  of  the 
God-given  impulses  that  are  in  him. 

A  boy  is  not  bad  when  he  is  born  into  this  world,  he  is  good; 
he  learns  to  be  bad  after  awhile,  from  his  association  with  grown 
up  people,  bnt  when  he  comes  into  this  world  he  is  good,  and  if 
father  and  mother  can  only  sit  at  the  feet  of  that  boy  and  learn 
something  from  him  and  at  the  same  time  throw  open  the  world  to 
him  that  he  finds  in  the  country,  he  will  fit  himself  to  his  surround- 
ings. 

Let  me  stop  for  a  moment;  I  don't  mean  that  you  have  got  to  move 
your  country  schools  or  not  send  a  boy  to  school.  I  don't  believe 
that  any  school  in  any  city  is  as  fine  as  a  country  school.  But  what 
I  mean  is,  that  instead  of  looking  upon  your  boy,  when  he  begins 
to  express  somethings,  instinctive  things  in  his  nature,  instead  of 
looking  upon  those  things  as  degenerative,  remember  that  those  things 
are  the  finest  things  in  him  and  you  can  educate  him  that  way 
better  than  any  other  way,  if  we  only  get  that  attitude  and  under- 
stand that  we,  as  older  people,  are  here  for  the  good  we  can  do  our 
boys,  we've  got  the  viewpoint  of  the  situation  and  when  we'ev  got 
the  viewpoint  of  the  situation,  our  good  American  commonsense  will 
help  us  work  out  this  thing  and  we  will  begin  to  understand  some 
of  the  beauties  of  boy  nature  as  Whitticr  saw  him  when  he  said: 

"Blessings  on   thee,   little  man, 
Barefoot  boy  with  cheek  of  tan; 
With  thy  turned  up  pantaloons 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes; 
With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still, 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill ; 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face, 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace; 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy ! 
I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy. 
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"Prince  thou  art — the  grown  up  man 
Only  is  Republican. 
Let  the  million -doll  a  red  ride! 
Barefoot,  trudging  at  his  side, 
Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy, 
In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye, 
Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy; 
Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy !" 

The  thing  that  I  am  praying  for  in  this  land  of  ours  is,  that  we 
shall  recognize  that  the  finest  product  of  this  country,  without  any 
exception  whatsoever,  the  standard  that  we  ought  to  erect,  is  the 
good,  clean,  cleared  eyed,  tanned  country  boy  of  America,  and  when 
we  put  him  on  the  apex  where  he  belongs,  then  we  begin  to  make  our 
country  suitable  and  fit  as  a  blessed  habitation  for  the  country  boy, 
you  and  I,  fathers  and  mothers,  will  be  mighty  glad  to  live  in  this 
land.  I  believe  there  is  something  marvelously  true  in  what  the 
great  Teacher  said:  "Except  ye  become  as  one  of  these  little  children, 
ye  shall  not  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven;"  and  I  believe  devoutly 
that  when  we  organize  our  conimunity,  when  we  make  our  country 
to  suit  our  boys,  we  will  find  that  lo,  and  behold,  the  Kingdom  of 
God  has  come  and  it  "covers  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  topic  is,  "Co-operation  in  the  Distri- 
bution and  Sale  of  Farm  Products  and  the  Purchase  of  Farm  Sup- 
plies," by  Mr.  E.  B.  Dorsett  of  Mansfield,  Pa.,  The  speaker  on  this 
subject  needs  no  introduction  to  a  Pennsylvania  audience;  he  is 
known  all  over  the  State  and  has  often  been  in  our  meetings.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  Mr.  Dorsett. 

Mr.  Dorsett  spoke  as  follows:  % 


CO  OPERATION  IN  THE  DISTRIBUTION  AND  HALE  OF  FARM 
PRODUCTS  AND  THE  PURCHASE  OF  FARM  SUPPLIES 

By  K.    It.   DORSBTT,    Jfnujleid,    Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  This  big  subject  which 
has  been  assigned  me,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
that  will  be  discussed  at  this  Institute.  That  is  especially  true  if 
some  real  good  comes  out  of  it.  We  have  heard  so  much  of  good 
concerning  the  farmer  and  the  farm  boy  during  the  last  two  days, 
that  I  begin  to  feel  my  wild  oats  a  little.  I  don't  know  whether 
you  understand  that  or  not;  but  T  want  to  say,  in  all  seriousness, 
that  I  have  greatly  appreciated  the  many  things  that  have  been  said 
here  thus  far  along  the  line  of  organization  and  co-operation,  and 
I  want  to  leave  this  thought  with  you  farmers  to  carry  back  to  your 
homes,  that  whether  you  believe  in  it  or  not,  it  is  coming,  it  is  here, 
and  we  have  with  us  tonight  as  we  never  have  had  before,  the  people, 
the  best  people  of  our  towns  and  cities;  and  we  have  with  us  the 
agricultural  and  the  daily  press,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that, 
before  many  more  meetings  of  this  kind  have  been  held  and  passed 
12 
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into  history,  you  are  bound  to  see  a  change  in  our  commercial  world. 

Now,  we  are  hearing  much  today  about  the  high  cost  of  living  ami 
I  shall  touch  upon  that  subject  tonight  only  because  it  is  closely 
allied  to  the  one  which  has  been  assigned  me.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem,  however,  as  that  is  being  so  ably  done  by  men 
at  Washington  who  never  did  anything  or  produced  anything  but 
financial  disturbances  and  business  depression,  that  a  solution  is 
not  necessary.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  high  cost  of  living 
might  be  reduced  through  legislation ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  it  might 
be  made  so  low  that  it  would  positively  be  too  expensive  to  live. 
It  is  not  nearly  so  important  that  the  present  cost  of  living  be 
reduced,  as  it  is  that  the  poor  unfortunate  who  has  to  work  for  a 
living,  should  be  provided  with  ways  and  means  of  paying  for  the 
living  which  he  gets.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  ability  to  pay  is  of 
greater  importance  than  the  opportunity  to  buy  cheaply. 

Tariff  as  a  Remedy:  There  are  many  who  believe  that  a  reductiou 
in  tariff  duties  would  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  and  in  this  they 
reason  logically,  as  it  is  only  right  to  expect  that,  if  high  tariff 
duties  tend  to  raise  the  cost  of  living,  a  reduction  in  those  duties 
would  produce  an  opposite  effect. 

"Let  us  analyze  the  question  carefully  from  the  farmer's  viewpoint. 
We  are  assembled  at  the  county  seat  of  one  of  the  greatest  wool 
producing  counties  in  our  State.  How  much  will  these  farmers  he 
benefitted  and  how  much  will  the  cost  of  living  be  reduced  to  them,  if 
they  are  compelled  to  sell  their  wool  in  an  open  market  and  buy 
back  woolen  goods  in  a  protected  one?  Some  time  ago  the  duty 
was  removed  from  fertilizer  materials  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  goods  to  the  farmer.-  But 
instead  of  that  the  farmer  is  paying  from  $2.00  to  f2.50  per  ton 
more  for  his  goods  today  than  he  paid  before  the  duty  was  removed. 
To  cap  the  climax,  it  is  now  proposed,  under  the  bill  pending,  to 
lay  a  duty  of  some  8  or  9  cents  per  sack  that  will  add  another  f  i.60 
of  fl.80  per  ton  for  the  farmer  to  pay.  When  hides  were  placed 
on  the  free  list,  great  care  was  exercised  to  retain  the  duty  on  leather 
and  manufactured  goods  so  that,  instead  of  buying  his  shoes  cheaper, 
the  farmer  is  actually  paying  from  J1.00  to  $3.00  per  pair  more 
for  his  Bhoes  today  than  he  paid  before  hides  were  admitted  free. 

Tariff  should  no  longer  be  considered  a  political  question,  but  a 
business  problem.  It  is  quite  time  that  we  quit  making  it  a  foot- 
ball for  party  politics,  or  permitting  scheming  politicians  to  use  it 
as  a  means  in  securing  office,  or  in  retaining  those  already  on  the 
payroll.  Let  us  earnestly  hope  that  the  tariff  bill  may  be  written, 
not  by  Democrats,  not  by  Republicans,  nor  by  Progressives,  but  by 
a  Tariff  Commission  composed  of  men  with  non-partisan  views,  hav- 
ing high  ideals,  actuated  only  by  pure  motives  and  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  perform  a  service  that  shall  be  for  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number.  The  slogan  of  the  farmer  should  be,  "A  tariff 
for  all  or  a  tariff  for  none." 

Farmers  Discriminated  Against:  In  much  of  the  legislation  of 
the  past  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and  the  importance  of  agriculture 
have  either  been  overlooked  or  greatly  underestimated,  and  in  the 
proposed  tariff  legislation  for  the  future,  discrimination  most  vicious 
jn  kind  and  character  is  being  thrust  upon  the  American  farmer.    He 
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is  not  being  consulted  as  to  his  interests,  and  no  opportunity  to 
appear  before  committees  and  express  his  views  has  been  accorded 
him.  Mauy  comments  are  being  made  concerning  the  probable  effect 
tariff  changes  will  have  upon  trade,  labor  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustries in  general ;  and  in  all  this,  agriculture,  the  greatest  industry 
of  them  all,  is  seemingly  forgotten.  We  boast  of  our  great  railroads 
and  our  manufacturing  industries,  of  the  labor  and  energy  that  is 
required  to  keep  Ihcin  in  operation;  and  yet  it  is  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  tfle  labor  and  energy  required  to  turn  the  brown  soil 
every  year  in  order  that  we  may  grow  foodstuffs  to  feed  our  people, 
It  is  true  that  quite  recently  the  farmer  has  been  discovered,  and 
there  are  some  who  are  falling  over  themselves  in  their  efforts  to  help 
the  farmer  help  himself.  To  me  this  is  both  humiliating  and  exas- 
perating. He  is  not  asking  for,  nor  is  he  deeply  interested  in 
"Country  Life  Commissions,"  "Rural  Uplift  Societies,"  and  "Social 
Progress  Clubs."  These  things  are  of  greater  usefulness  to  the  men 
and  women  who  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  bewail  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  down-trodden  farmer.  The  farmer  knows  that,  if  any 
real  relief  is  obtained,  it  must  come  from  within  and  not  outside 
his  ranks.  In  this,  and  in  many  other  states  he  has  an  organization 
that  looks  after  his  social,  financial  and  educational  needs,  and  if 
present  indications  count  for  anything,  it  will  not  be  long  before  it 
will  wield  a  greater  influence  in  shaping  legislation  effecting  his 
interests.  He  is  not  asking  for  charity;  just  plain,  simple  justice, 
and  a  fair  chance  and  equal  opportunity  to  earn  for  himself  and 
family  an  honest  livelihood. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some* length  upon  this  question  because  it  has  a 
direct  bearing  upon  one  of  the  main  factors  contained  in  my  subject, 
namely,  the  cost  of  distribution.  It  costs  the  farmer  of  Pennsylvania 
from  three  to  four  dollars  per  ton  to  ship  his  hay  to  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  It  costs  him  from  six  to  twelve  cents 
pei'  bushel  to  ship  his  potatoes  to  the  same  cities,  while  the  Canadian 
farmer  can  ship,  by  water,  his  hay  for  fl.fi©  per  ton  and  his  potatoes 
for  two  or  three  cents  per  bushel.  Remove  the  duty  of  these  products 
and  the  farmer  can  readily  guess  the  result. 

Parties  Interested:  In  every  co-operative  movement,  whether  it 
be  selling  the  products  of  the  farm  or  purchasing  farm  supplies,  there 
must  be  at  least  two  parties  to  the  transaction,  namely,  the  producer 
and  the  consumer.  If  these  were  all,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
write  this  paper  or  discuss  this  subject.  Unfortunately  there  has 
been  inaugurated  a  system  of  distribution,  both  from  the  farm  to  the 
consumer  and  from  the  factory  to  the  farm,  that  is  pernicious  and 
expensive,  to  say  the  least.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  men,  better  known  as  "middlemen," 
who  have  been  coming  in  between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer, 
thereby  decreasing  the  price  the  farmer  should  receive  for  his  pro- 
ducts and  increasing  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  The  problem  we  arc 
endeavoring  to  solve,  therefore,  becomes  one  of  method  and  system 
rather  than  one  that  can  he  solved  by  legislation. 

Remedy:  The  remedy  lies  in  a  systematic  and  intelligent  organiza- 
tion of  farmers.  Unorganized,  the  farmer  is  helpless;  organized, 
he  becomes  a  powerful  factor  in  regulating  trade  and  commerce  to 
and  from  the  farm,  and  in  enacting  laws  governing  the  same. 
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The  Orange  a  Factor:  The  Grange  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  n 
potential  factor  in  starting  the  co-operative  movement  in  this  State. 
Its  plan  of  operation  in  brief  is  this: — A  buying  and  selling  agency 
has  been  organized,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  our  State,  known 
as  the  Keystone  Grange  Exchange.  The  Subordinate  Granges  of  the 
State  join  the  organization,  thereby  according  to  their  members  the 
privilege  of  transacting  business  with  the  Exchange.  The  Directors 
of  the  Exchange  elect  a  manager,  who  has  charge  of  the  selling  of 
farm  products  and  the  purchase  of  farm  supplies.  Thus  far  the  plan 
has  been  successful  and  is  receiving  loyal  support  from  the  members 
of  the  Exchange. 

Method  of  Distribution:  Each  Subordinate  Grange  appoints  an 
agent  to  look  after  the  shipment  of  farm  products  and  the  purchase 
of  farm  supplies.  The  manager  of  the  Exchange  secures  the  market, 
and  the  local  agent  makes  shipment  as  directed.  By  this  method  the 
farmer,  with  only  a  few  tons  of  hay,  or  a  few  bushels  of  grain  or 
vegetables,  is  permitted  to  join  with  his  neighbor  and  ship  in  car 
lots,  thereby  saving  from  one  to  three  dollars  per  ton  in  frieght  a« 
well  as  eliminating  the  unnecessary  middleman.  In  time  this  method 
of  shipping  farm  products  will  tend  to  standardize  our  goods.  The 
consumer  will  soon  learn  that  any  product  stamped  with  the  Ex- 
change label  is  a  guarantee  as  to  grade,  count,  weight  and  quality. 
This  means  that  the  farmer  must  learn  new  methods  of  handling 
his  products.  Much  of  the  dishonesty  that  is  charged  against  the 
farmer  today  is  the  result  of  his  not  knowing  how  to  grade,  pack 
and  ship  his  products  so  that  they  will  conform  to  market  require- 
ments, rather  than  any  desire  on  his  part  to  be  tricky  or  dishonest. 
In  order  that  this  may  be  overcome,  a  campaign  in  teaching  farmers 
modern  methods  of  sorting,  grading  and  packing  their  products  for 
market  will  be  inaugurated.  A  few  competent  men  will  be  placed 
in  the  field  to  study  this  work  under  those  who  understand  the  busi- 
ness. Others  will  be  sent  to  our  market  centers  to  study  market 
needs  and  conditions.  In  a  few  years  we  will  have  an  organization 
capable  of  handling  our  products  at  a  minimum  cost  and  at  a  greater 
source  of  profit. 

Warehouses  Needed:  To  make  this  system  of  distribution  of  farm 
products  most  efficient,  warehouses  with  cold  storage  facilities  will 
be  needed  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia. 
This  would  enable  us  to  so  control  the  supply  that  the  possibility  of 
a  "shortage"  or  a  "glut"  in  the  market  would  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Arrangements  should  be  made  whereby  a  farmer  would  receive 
a  warehouse  receipt  for  any  crop  placed  in  storage,  and  that  receipt 
should  be  considered  good  collateral  by  any  bank,  should  he  desire 
to  make  a  loan  up  to  the  time  the  crop  is  sold.  To  my  mind  this  is 
a  better  system  of  Farm  Credits  than  has  yet  been  advocated,  as  it 
obviates  the  necessity  of  placing  a  mortgage  on  his  home  or  of 
having  judgments  entered  against  his  real  estate.  It  also  permits 
him  to  sell  at  a  time  when  the  best  prices  prevail. 

Purchase  of  Farm  Supplies:  In  the  purchase  of  farm  supplies, 
we  endeavor  to  purchase  direct  from  the  factory,  or  wahehouse,  and 
have  shipments  made  direct  to  the  farm.  At  first  we  found  this  to 
be  a  difficult  undertaking,  as  many  manufacturers  are  controlled 
by  the  big  jobbers,  who,  in  turn,  control  the  wholesale  dealer,  and 
be  the  local  agent  or  dealer.    The  Exchange  bad  no  personal  feeling 
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or  animosity  against  any  of  these  fellows,  yet  it  felt. sure  there  were 
too  many  mouths  being  fed  before  anything  reached  the  farmer.  We 
made  careful  research  in  both  the  moral  and  the  civil  law,  but  could 
find  nothing  therein  commanding  this  to  be  done.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  was  the  command,  "That  henceforth  thou  shalt  earn 
thy  bread  by  the  sweat  of  thy  face."  But  as  this  did  not  mention  the 
other  fellow,  we  decided  to  eliminate  him.  Today  we  are  buying 
harvesting  machinery,  vehicles  and  farm  implements  of  all  kind* 
direct  from  the  factory  and  shipping  them  direct  to  the  farmer.  By 
another  year  we  will  be  shipping  farm  implements  and  machinery  in 
mixed  car  lots,  thereby  making  a  saving  to  the  farmer,  both  in 
price  and  freight.  In  like  manner  we  are  handling  other  farm  sup- 
plies. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  impress  upon  the  farmers  the  importance 
of  this  movement.  We  have  been  promised  many  things  and  have 
been  granted  but  few.  In  this  movement  the  farmers  must  take  a 
decisive  Btand.  There  is  no  just  reason  why  we  should  be  compelled 
to  pay  two  or  three  times  more  than  the  first  cost  of  an  article  to  get 
it  from  the  factory  to  the  farm.  The  railroads  cannot  honestly  he 
charged  with  the  high  cost  of  distribution.  Undoubtedly  their  rates 
in  many  cases  are  excessive,  but  even  at  that  only  8  per  cent,  of  the 
70  that  is  lost  between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  is  received  by 
the  railroad  companies.  Farmers,  this  is  our  problem.  Let  us  go 
back  to  our  several  homes  with  a  firm  resolve  and  fixed  determina- 
tion to  battle  for  our  rights,  our  homes  and  a  permanent  agriculture. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Next,  will  be  an  address  on  "Alfalfa,"  by 
Professor  F.  R.  Stevens. 
Prof.  Steven's  address  is  as  follows: 


Br  PRUF.  F.  K.  STEVENS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends:  This  is  a  subject  that  has  been  taken 
up  in  perhaps  nine  out  of  every  ten  agricultural  meetings  during  the 
past  six  or  eight  years.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  much  has  been 
said  and  written,  and  yet  a  great  deal  of  misconception  exists  both  as 
to  its  culture  and  use.  One  of  the  most  valuable  and  oldest  of  forage 
crops,  with  a  history  beginning  in  the  early  Egyptian  periods,  it  has 
followed  those  soils  naturally  adapted  to  its  culture  until  it  has 
spread  in  spots  well  over  Europe  and  Asia.  Coming  to  us  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  it  followed  the  same  course  over  limestone  soils  until 
its  wonderful  value  as  a  forage  crop  urged  our  scientific  men  to  de- 
vise culture  by  which  it  might  be  grown  on  a  higher  range  of  soils, 
In  this,  as  in  most  that  they  undertake,  they  have  been  successful  and 
it  may  now  be  grown  on  all  deep  and  well  drained  soils.  We  have 
also  encouraging  evidence  that  our  seed  selectors  and  seed  breeders 
are  adapting  varieties  to  the  shallow  and  hard  pan  land.  Any  deep 
soil  that  is  well  drained  to  the  depth  of  three  and  one-half  to  four  feet 
may  be  depended  upon  to  grow  a  profitable  crop  of  alfalfa.  The  type 
is  not  material  although  a  light  sand  will  produce  least  profitable 
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results.  It  should  be  seeded  ou  corn  or  other  broken  ground  or  on 
a  field  which  has  been  in  meadow  not  over  one  year.  The  humus 
content  should  be  high,  stable  manure  or  Held  peas  turned  under 
seem  to  give  the  best  results. 

Lime  is  necessary  in  non-limestone  soils,  one  and  one-half  tons  of 
burned  lime  or  its  equivalent,  three  tons  of  ground  limestone  should 
be  used  per  acre  spread  on  top  after  the  vegetable  matter  is  plowed 
under.  In  limestone  soils  this  amount  may  be  reduced  but  there  are 
few  soils  where  an  application  of  some  lime  is  not  needed.  Phos- 
phorus seems  to  be  needed  in  all  soils  of  the  State  for  best  results 
with  alfalfa;  at  least  three  hundred  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  or 
its  equivalent  in  bone  or  basic  slag.  In  light  soils  potash  is  needed. 
The  proper  bacteria  must  be  present  in  the  soil.  In  non-limestone 
soils  where  alfalfa  has  not  been  grown  before,  artificial  inoculation  of 
the  soil  is  essential.  In  limestone  soils  many  fields  need  inoculation, 
while  others  seem  to  contain  the  bacteria  and  inoculation  does  not 
help.  Unless  one  is  absolutely  sure  that  the  bacteria  exists,  the  field 
should  be  inoculated.  This  may  be  easily  and  effectively  done  with  the 
cultures,  provided  they  are  intelligently  and  carefully  used.  The  soil 
transfer  method  involves  considerable  labor,  but  is  very  reliable  and 
cheap.  Twenty  pounds  of  seed  is  sufficient  and  in  order  to  get  best 
distribution,  should  be  seeded  with  a  wheel-barrow  seeder,  set  at  ten 
pounds  per  acre  and  going  both  ways. 

There  are  two  seasons  for  seeding,  late  May  or  early  June  and 
August.  In  limestone  sections,  some  excellent  stands  have  been  ob- 
tained by  seeding  with  wheat  or  barley.  As  a  rule,  however,  better 
results  are  obtained  by  seeding  alone.  In  case  of  late  Fall  seeding 
a  bushel  of  oats  has  helped  materially  in  forming  a  growth  to  hold 
the  snow  during  the  Winter  aud  prevent  freezing  out. 

Wheu  alfalfa  is  properly  seeded  three  crops  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected the  year  following,  the  seeding  giving  a  yield  of  from  three  to 
five  tons  per  acre  per  year.  Under  particularly  favorable  circum- 
stances higher  yields  that  this  have  beeu  averaged  over  considerable 
areas. 

The  curing  problem  is  no  worse  than  that  of  heavy  clover.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  in  the  East  to  leave  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa 
too  late.  The  first  blossom,  or  the  first  new  shoot  from  the  root  is  an 
indication  of  the  time  to  begin  cutting.  This  usually  occurs  during 
the  late  warm  spell  in  May  which  we  designate  as  Corn  Planting 
Season.  A  tedder  should  be  used  immediately  behind  the  mower  and 
if  the  contour  of  the  ground  will  permit,  a  side  delivery  rake  does 
very  effective  work.  Two  windows  thrown  together  will  under  fa- 
vorable weather  conditions  permit  sufficient  curing  so  that  it  may  be 
drawn  directly  from  the  windows.  However,  we  Eastern  farmers 
should  provide  ourselves  with  sufficient  cock  caps  to  insure  good  pro- 
tection in  unfavorable  weather.  Cock  caps  sufficient  for  one-third  the 
crop  is  sufficient.  The  bay  sled  device  in  common  use  in  the  west 
seems  to  be  naturally  adapted  to  our  Eastern  conditions.  This  de- 
vice consists  of  two  long  runners  arranged  like  a  stone  boat  with  a 
hay  rake  over  which  one  sling  is  placed.  One  man  takes  this  rake 
fills  the  rack  as  high  as  possible  and  drives  directly  to  the  stack,  using 
his  own  team  to  work  the  horse  fork.  In  case  of  a  short  haul  more 
hay  may  be  taken  to  the  stack  than  in  our  usual  form. 
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Much  has  been  said  about  the  value  of  alfalfa,  and  thctruth  has 
rarely  been  exaggerated.  Its  deep  tap  root  breaks  up  the  subsoils 
and  adds  more  humus  than  perhaps  any  other  plant.  As  a  soiling 
crop  it  cannot  be  excelled  because  it  grows  continuously  during  the 
season  and  provides  a  succulent  food  for  the  entire  growing  year. 
Its  feeding  value  is  usually  high.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  quotes  it  as  worth  on  an  average  of  $20.16  per  ton  as 
against  clover  hay  at  $14.12,  timothy  hay  at  19.80  and  wheat  bran 
at  $22.80  and  giving  it  an  exact  value  with  shelled  corn.  Our  per- 
sonal experience  in  the  East  have  confirmed  these  valuues. 

It  has  proved  an  excellent  feed  for  horses  where  used  intelligently. 
Some  two  years  ago  I  tried  an  experiment  on  one  hundred  mules  fed 
with  one-half  alfalfa  and  one-half  timothy  hay  and  one-half  a  grain 
ration  which  was  fed  to  another  one  hundred  mules  fed  similarly, 
except  the  alfalfa  hay,  and  those  mules  which  were  fed  alfalfa  did 
more  work  and  came  through  the  experiment  in  much  better  shape 
than  those  not  fed  alfalfa,  while  a  saving  of  feed  of  2~>  per  cent,  was 
effected.  For  young  stock  it  builds  a  strong  bone  as  well  as  develops 
the  animal  rapidly.  In  experiments  along  our  line  in  feeding  to  tie 
dairy  cow,  there  is  repeated  testimony  that  when  alfalfa  is  substi- 
tuted in  part  for  other  hay  that  the  milk  flow  is  materially  increased. 
It  does  not  seem  advisable  at  present  to  pasture  alfalfa  except  with 
hens  and  hogs,  hut  for  those  it  proves  a  most  excellent  pasture.  In 
the  West  it  is  customary  to  average  ten  hogs  for  each  acre,  feeding 
addition  about  one  pound  of  grain  per  hog  per  day.  It  is  an  excellent 
pasture  for  poultry  or  bees. 

Alfalfa  has  done  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  accentuate  the 
value  of  limestone  soils  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  spread  of 
this  crop  on  land  where  it  has  been  grown  is  very  rapid  and  will  be 
still  more  rapid  in  the  near  future.  Undoubtedly,  the  use  of  lime  has 
materially  widened  the  area  in  which  alfalfa  may  be  grown,  but 
there  is  still  a  large  area  of  our  country  where  the  soil  is  too  thin  to 
grow,  as  we  now  know  it.  The  efforts  of  agricultural  scientists  and 
extension  workers  of  the  future  will  be  largely  directed  toward 
adapting  a.  variety  of  alfalfa  to  the  hardpan  soils  where  it  cannot 
now  be  grown.  In  our  efforts  to  do  this  we  have  much  encourage- 
ment. Many  varieties  have  appeared  probably  by  accident,  from  the 
old  world  heretofore  unknown  in  this  country  which  has  character- 
istics that  seem  to  fit  it  for  this  hardpan  land.  Among  these,  perhaps 
the  most  promising,  is  the  Grimm  which  has  developed  a  tendency 
to  bud  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  instead  of  at  the  top 
of  the  crown.  This  tendency  allows  it  to  make  a  spreading  root  as 
well  as  the  tap  roots,  which  serves  to  hold  it  in  (he  ground  during  the 
freezing  and  thawing  seasons  which  has  in  the  past  killed  the  alfalfa 
in  the  wet,  hardpan  soils. 

Our  railroad  has,  during  the  past  year,  contributed  to  a  consider- 
able number  of  farmers  a  small  amount  of  this  seed  for  trial  and  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  seed  at  various  points  along  the  fine  for 
distribution  around  these  centers.  The  Baltic,  Old  Greeley  and  Varie- 
gated seed  have  somewhat  the  same  characteristics.  They  have  been 
called  to  our  attention  because  of  the  fact  that  they  have  held  the 
ground  throughout  the  Winters  that  have  killed  the  ordinary  var- 
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ieties.  There  are  some  faults  to  these  new  varieties,  such  as  a  ten- 
dency to  lodge  easily.  But  this  will  have  to  be  overcome  by  seed 
selection. 

Alfalfa  is  bound  to  become  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  important 
forage  crops  of  the  East.  It  should,  however,  be  kept  in  its  place. 
Some  of  its  over  enthusiastic  friends  have  substituted  it  for  clover 
in  short  rotations.  Alfalfa  cannot,  in  short  rotations,  develop  as 
much  root  or  top  as  the  red  clovers.  It  does,  however,  fit  better  into 
a  long  rotation  than  the  red  clovers  because  when  it  once  becomes 
settled  it  will  pulverize  the  sub-soil  and  its  final  effect  will  be  much 
more  beneficial  than  red  clover. 

Its  main  value  lies,  therefore,  first,  in  long  rotations  where  it  may 
be  kept  down  for  four  or  five  years.  Second,  as  a  farming  crop  which 
may  be  harvested  year  after  year.  Third,  as  a  pasture  for  hogs, 
bees,  etc.,  to  which  it  is  adapted  in  its  present  form,  and  we  hope  later 
to  extend  this  to  horses  and  cattle  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  form  to 
which  I  have  referred.  It  is  a  crop  that  has  been  of  wonderful  value 
to  agriculture  up  to  the  present  time,  but  its  extension  and  adoption 
has  only  begun  and  we  look  for  even  greater  benefits  in  the  future 
than  we  have  in  the  past 

We  know  now  what  we  can  do.  The  yield  of  alfalfa  is  something 
about  which  I  hardly  dare  talk,  we  hear  such  extravagent  stories, 
few  of  which  are  badly  exaggerated.  I  will  begin  at  some  of  the 
largest.  I  have  known  actually  of  nine  tons  of  alfalfa  being  taken 
off  of  an  acre.  Further  explanation  is  due — that  field  was  specially 
prepared  and  top  dressed  several  times  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  water 
was  applied  as  it  should  be. 

A  Member:     Was  that  grown  in  the  East? 

PROF.  STEVENS:  That  was  grown  about  three  miles  from 
Syracuse;  four  cuttings.  Over  a  considerable  area,  I  have  known  al- 
falfa to  average  5.22  tons  per  acre  of  well  dried  hay,  actually  weighed. 
We  have  along  the  line  of  a  railroad  with  which  I  am  connected,  two 
farms,  each  of  which  has  200  acres  in  alfalfa,  and  they  have  averaged 
3  1-2  to  3.75  tons  per  acre  over  the  entire  acreage.  That  was  three 
cuttings.  May  I  say  right  there  that  occasionally  we  can,  here  in  this 
State  and  the  neighboring  states  north,  get  four  cuttings,  but  the 
average  is  a  little  over  three;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  we  get 
three. 

A  Member:  Do  you  think  that  can  be  done  and  do  justice  to  the 
continued  life  of  the  crop — take  more  than  three  cuttings? 

PROF.  STEVENS:  In  general,  no;  occasionally,  yes.  May  I  fol- 
low up  that  thought?  We  are  apt  to  leave  the  first  cutting  a  little 
too  late  in  this  section;  that  is,  it  becomes  too  woody  and  too  larg*. 
If  we  cut  it  a  little  bit  earlier,  the  moment  you  can  see  the  first  signs 
of  life  in  the  new  buds  at  the  top  of  the  root,  and  that  will  come  when 
the  first  of  the  buds  are  forming  at  the  top  and  comes  in  late  corn 
planting  seasons;  in  normal  seasons — this  is  not  normal,  it  is  too 
dry — if  we  take  that  cutting  at  that  time,  to  give  the  second  crop,  the 
benefit  of  the  rains  likely  to  follow,  we  are  likely  to  get  four  good 
crops  and  the  quality  of  each  will  be  better  than  if  we  left  the  first 
crop  till  it  came  to  maturity. 
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A  Member:  How  much  of  that  land  was  two  or  three-year  old 
plants      Does  it  yield  as  great  after  the  second  year? 

PROF.  STEVENS:  Yes,  the  field  that  averaged  5.22  to  the  acre, 
that  was  last  year,  1912  was  the  second  year  that  it  had  been  cut.  It 
was  seeded  in  April  1910  and  it  yielded  5.22  tons  to  the  acre  in  1912 
and  bids  fair  to  come  up  to  that  record  this  year. 

A  Member:  I  have  had  records  as  good  as  that  the  first  year  and 
also  the  second  year,  but  never  got  it  the  third  or  fourth  year;  I  don't 
seem  able  to  hold  it. 

PROF.  STEVENS:     What  is  the  type  of  soil? 

A  Member:     Clay. 

PROF.  STEVENS:     Is  it  well  drained,  deep? 

A  Member :     Yes,  fairly. 

PROF.  STEVENS:  It's  subsoil  drainage  I  have  in  mind.  The 
field  yielding  5.22  tons  per  acre  was  tile  drained  over  the  entire  field. 

MR.  SEEDS:  Id  my  State,  at  the  present  time,  I  am  employing 
the  best  methods  in  a  field  fourteen  years  old,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  longer  it  continues,  the  less  it  produces;  you  don't  get  as  many 
tons,  the  older  the  field  is. 

PROF.  STEVENS:  I  thought  you  were  trying  to  get  ahead  of 
the  story  I  told  about  that  field  seeded  in  1&49;  I  thought  perhaps 
you  had  changed  that  statement.  Couldn't  you  stretch  that  over  fif- 
teen years,  some,  Brother  Seeds?  ■* 

MR.  SEEDS :  How  much  does  that  yield  per  acre  now — seeded  in 
1849? 

PROF.  STEVENS:  It  is  practically  gone,  but  there  are  stalks 
all  over  the  field  from  the  same  seeding. 

MR.  SEEDS:  How  long  is  it  practicable  to  keep  ground  in  al- 
falfa, in  your  experience? 

PROF.  STEVENS :  Twelve  to  fifteen  years.  We  have  that  data 
gathered  from  Onondaga  county,  New  York,  where  it  has  been  a  gen- 
eral crop  for  20  to  25  years. 

MR.  SEEDS:  Id  cutting  alfalfa,  do  you  cut  it  one,  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  ground? 

PROF.  STEVENS:  Don't  cut  it  too  high,  there  is  no  object  in  it. 
1*11  split  the  difference  there. 

Now,  one  word  regarding  curing;  the  curing  problem  is  the  one 
thing  that  has  been  brought  up  as  a  stumbliog  block  more  than  any- 
thing elBe.  It  should  be  treated,  of  course,  the  same  as  clover  hay. 
If  a  tedder  is  used,  it  should  be  nsed  directly  behind  the  mowing 
machine,  or  you  will  lose  a  good  many  leaves.  A  side  delivery  rake 
is  one  of  the  very  best  tools  for  gathering  alfalfa,  because  under  good 
coring  conditions,  where  you  can  throw  too  windows  together,  yon 
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can  cure  it  there  without  the  necessary  cutting,  and  that  is  what 
shakes  off  a  great  many  of  the  leaves,  but  you  have  to  have  very  fa- 
vorable curing  conditions  to  do  that;  if  not,  you  should  provide  your- 
selves witli  cock  caps  sufficient  to  cover  one-third  the  area  yon  have 
in  alfalfa,  and  use  them,  because  the  constant  shaking  out  of  the 
alfalfa  to  dry  it  out  is  very  detrimental  to  it. 

A  Member:  What  methods  would  you  use  for  curing  the  third 
crop  in  alfalfa,  of  1911  and  1912?  '  , 

PROF.  STEVENS:  Well,  a  great  deal  was  spoiled,  as  far  as  the 
color  goes,  there's  no  question  about  that.  In  the  dairy  districts, 
in  a  great  many  sections,  the  farmers  keep  up  the  silos  and  cutting 
machines,  and  whenever  a  ctop  is  badly  wet,  they  run  it  through  the 
cutting  machine  and  put  it  in  the  silo,  the  same  as  they  do  with  clover 
hay.  Others  have  used  the  cock  caps  where  they  have  no  silos,  ex- 
cept where  it  has  to  remain  on  the  ground  several  days,  then  it  is 
best  to  take  a  fork  and  pull  it  from  one  place  to  another,  else  it  will 
kill  out  the  roots  underneath.  , 

A  Member:     When  is  the  most  favorable  time  for  planting  alfalfa? 

PROF.  STEVENS:  Twice  a  year,  May  or  August  Don't  plant 
it  in  the  mid-summer  months;  dodge  the  latter  part  of  June  or  July. 

A  Member :  The  best  result  I  ever  got  was  from  a  stand  seeded  the 
2fith  day  of  June. 

PROF.  STEVENS :  Well,  you  happened  to  have  favorable  rains. 
We  usually  get  a  drought  in  August,  it's  a  little  too  hot  for  it  to 
start  at  that  time.  If,  preceding  that  drought,  you  can  get  its 
roots  down  into  the  ground,  it  will  bold  during  the  drought.  Again, 
if  put  in  August,  it  has  a  show. 

A  Member:  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  August  is  the 
best  for  our  locality. 

PROF.  STEVENS:  MaDy  sections  report  August  seeding  most 
successful.  While  I  am  on  that  subject,  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two 
regarding  the  harvesting.  Some  few  years  ago  I  went  throught  the 
West  to  study  this  condition,  there  of  course  they  haven't  the  rains. 
in  the  Far  West.  Through  Western  Nebraska  they  can  depend  upon 
their  rains  more  than  we  can  here,  knowing  about  when  they  will 
come,  but  I  found  methods  of  harvesting  there  that  were  more  success 
ful  than  ours.  There  is  a  stacking  problem  here ;  the  alfalfa  should 
be  put  near  the  barns,  other  things  being  equal,  on  account,  first,  of 
the  large  haul,  and  then  this  point  which  I  bring  up.  On  the  ranches 
they  did  not  use  wagons  for  hauling,  they  used  "stone  bolts,"  arranged 
two,  poles — I  presume  we  would  use  two  by  fours;  they  had  stripped 
off  the  mountain  saplings  about  the  size  of  a  hay  rack  across — it  was 
a  little  rack,  just  a  stone  bolt  arrangement,  and  they  would  hitch  a 
team  to  that  and  one  man  would  take  it  and  go  along  the  side  of 
a  double  row  and  load  it  as  high  as  he  could  and  take  it  in,  then  un- 
hitch his  team  and  go  back  and  bring  in  another  boat,  so  one  man 
worked  a  team  and  a  stone  boat  and  there  was  nobody  in  the  field 
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pitching  on  it.  It  seemed  to  be  an  arrangement  which  could,  under 
favorable  conditions,  be  worked  here,  although  if  the  haul  was  long 
or  over  rough  ground,  it  would  not  work. 

A  Member:'  How  long  was  the  test  you  have  spoken  of  carried  for- 
ward? 

PHOF.  STEVENS:     Something  like  three  to  four  months. 

A  Member :  You  said  alfalfa  could  be  fed  to  horses  if  fed  intelli- 
gently; what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

PROP.  STEVENS:  In  Pennsylvania,  if  a  man  is  feeding  on  a 
grain  basis,  instead  of  timothy  hay  basis,  alfalfa,  with  its  immense 
protein  content,  if  fed  to  excess,  will  throw  burdens  on  the  kidneys 
that  they  cannot  carry,  and  so  you  will  see  a  disturbance  in  the  kid- 
aeys  as  well  as  the  bloating  effect,  if  fed  in  excess. 

A  Member:     You  don't  mean  the  hay? 

PROF.  STEVENS:  Yes,  I  mean  the  hay,  if  fed  to  excess,  will 
throw  burdens  upon  the  kidneys.  Its  comparison  is  with  wheat  bran 
instead  of  timothy  hay,  and  so,  in  starting,  it  must  be  used  with  con- 
siderable care. 

A  Member:  Did  you  ever  find  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  feed 
in  different  sections  of  the  United  States?  , 

PROF.  STEVENS:  Yes,  I'm  coming  to  that.  Experiments  in  feed- 
ing to  dairy  cows  have  shown  that  when  alfalfa  is  substituted  in  part 
for  other  hay,  the  milk  flow  is  considerably  increased.  I  have  no 
donbt  but  what,  in  the  near  future,  we  will  develop  by  selection  types 
of  alfalfa  which  has  a  spreading  root,  which  will  hold  upon  the 
hardpau  lands  of  which  we  have  so  large  an  area  in  this  State  and 
in  southern  New  York. 

A  Member :  Well,  in  plowing  up  your  home  plots  that  you  seeded 
a  number  of  years  ago,  don't  you  find  that  conditions  at  the  present 
time? 

PROF.  STEVENS:  You  will  occasionally  find  a  plant  standing, 
and  where  you  do,  you  will  find  that  it  has  a  spreading  root. 

A  Member:  But  in  plowing  up  an  entire  plot,  when  you  have  oc- 
casion to  pull  one  of  them  up,  haven't  you  found  that  many  of  those 
strong  and  extending  roots  are  devoid  of  the  full  edged  tap  root  sys- 
tem? 

PROF.  STEVENS:     Occasionally  you  will  find  that  type  of  root, 

A  Member:  I  have  a  plot  now  seeded  in  potatoes  that  stood  for 
five  years  that  I  would  like  to  have  you  see.  I  think  it  evidently  rep- 
resents the  type  of  root  we  are  hunting  for. 

PROF.  STEVENS :  I  hope  that  a  great  deal  will  be  done  by  our 
extension  department  in  this  line.  Along  the  line  of  our  road,  a  great 
deal  of  seed  has  been  distributed. 


A'  Member :  In  the  alfalfa  matter,  a  man  having  a  desire  to  suc- 
cessfully seed  in  alfalfa — take  a  series  of  years — have  yon  had  serious 
trouble  with  the  fox  tail  or  native  grasses  crowding  out  the  seeding. 

PROF.  STEVENS :  Fox  tail  seems  to  bother  more  than  any  other 
kind.  The  best  treatment  I  know  of  is,  after  the  first  cutting,  to  go 
over  it  with  a  spring  tooth  harrow;  it  is  better  that  it  be  taken  to  a 
blacksmith  shop  and  pointed  before  using. 

A  Member:  You  are  all  right,  I've  done  that  repeatedly;  I  have 
used  a  brand  new  harrow. 

PROF.  STEVENS:     But  the  pointed  tips  are  better  still. 

A  Member :  Have  you  ever  experienced  any  trouble  with  your 
alfalfa  roots  growing  over  a  tile  drain. 

PROF.  STEVENS:  Only  on  one  condition,  where  it  comes  from 
a  living  spring;  then  the  alfalfa  roots  will  tap  it.  Where  it  is  dry, 
the  roots  will  not  tap  it. 

A  Member:     Have  you  any  knowledge  of  inoculating  material? 

PROF.  STEVENS:  Yes,  there  are  several  cultures  that  are  re- 
liable. The  greatest  difficulty  is  that  they  have  not  been  properly 
used.  Practically  all  are  reliable — those  on  the  market  now.  I  think 
that  if  land  had  been  limed  before,  it  would  not  have  to  be  limed  again. 

PROF.  MENGES:  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  would  like  to 
have  any  resolutions  that  anyone  desires  to  be  presented  here.  You 
can  hand  tbein  to  Dr.  Conard,  Mr.  Schultz  or  myself.  I  wish  you 
would  attend  to  that  this  evening  or  to-morrow  morning.  Any  res- 
olution you  would  like  to  be  presented  at  this  meeting,  please  hand 
them  to  one  of  the  men  named. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Next  is  an  illustrated  lecture  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Fullerton,  Director  Agricultural  Development,  Milford,  Long  Island, 
on  the  subject,  "Best  Agricultural  Opportunities  are  in  the  East." 

Mr.  Fullerton  spoke  as  follows: 
BEST  AGRICULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES  ARE  IN  THE  EAST 

Bj    H.    B.    FULLERTON,    Director   Agrlcuttiirat    DtrtlopmiHl,    Long    Ittani    Railroad    Compact. 

(Address  illustrated  with  stereopticon  slides.) 

Neighbors:  Horace  Greeley,  years  ago,  advised  young  men  to  go 
West,  and  the  Sage  of  Chapaqua  was  a  very  wise  man.  If  he  had 
lived  today,  he  would  use  his  well-known  powers  of  persuasion  to 
coax  American  youth  to  stay  East,  and  also  bring  the  soil  tilling 
youth  of  Europe  to  our  Eastern  States  in  order  to  assure  adequate 
food  supply  for  our  now  underfed  Eastern  cities.  Our  great  country 
has  outgrown  itself  in  many  ways.  The  most  remarkable,  most  im- 
portant and  by  long  odds  the  most  interesting  item  to  each  and 
every  American,  no  matter  what  his  standing  in  life  may  be,  is  the 
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existence  of  very  perplexing  and  vastly  injurious  state  of  affairs 
which,  at  the  present  time,  is  working,  readily  recti  Sable  hardships 
to  the  consumer  in  particular. 

Hie  title  given  my  address  is  up  to  the  present  time  merely  a 
statement,  and  statements  are  of  little  value  indeed  in  this  day  and 
feneration ;  therefore,  with  the  aid  of  a  goodly  number  of  self- taken 
photographs,  many  of  them  colored  by  my  very  willing  and  extremely 
efficient  life  partner,  I  aim  to  prove  to  the  most  skeptical  mind 
present  that  the  statement  is  fully  warranted  by  facts. 

America,  possessing,  as  it  does,  the  finest,  most  highly  developed 
method  of  transportation  now  before  you  in  the  shape  of  an  American 
limited  express,  has  made  it  possible  to  bring  from  far  distant  regions 
food  supplies,  many  of  which  should  be,  for  manifold  reasons,  raised 
on  the  idle  acres,  of  which  millions  lie  close  to  the  great  markets  of 
the  East.  This  picture,  for  example,  is  a  sample  of  270.000  acres  that, 
in  190!>,  existed  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles  from  that  greatest  of  all 
markets,  New  York  City.  Practically  all  of  it  had  been  in  the 
market  for  generations  at  a  price  of  from  one  to  six  dollars  an  acre, 
with  no  takers,  Long  Islanders,  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  odd  years 
had  said  it  was  valueless,  and  this  unbiased  statement  had  been 
strangely  enough  reiterated  by  scientists  and  experts  of  State  and 
National  repute. 

Strangely  enough  Nature's  refutation  of  off-hand  statements  and 
deeply  learned  argument  had  been  persistently  over-looked  or  set 
aside,  for  the  remarkably  close  and  vigorous  growth  now  before  you  U 
that  of  a  single  year ;  sprout  oaks  of  every  description,  huckleberries, 
sweet  fern  and  numerous  other  shrubs  shown  above,  annually,  for 
150  years  had  been  burned  to  the  ground.  Sprout  oak  growth  from 
the  stumps  of  once  existing  monarchs  does  not  make  from  five  to 
seven  feet  growth  in  a  season,  except  under  particularly  favorable  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate.  And  it  was  this  self-  evident  fact  that 
caused  President  Ralph  Peters  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  and  those 
to  whom  he  entrusted  the  work,  to  tackle  what  they  alone  considered 
an  easy  job,  that  of  definitely  proving  that  Nature  was  right  and 
man-made  tradition  and  man-evolved  theory  were  absolutely  base- 
less. 

Our  method  of  procedure  was  extremely  simple  and  economical  as 
well  and  again  reliance  implicit  was  placed  on  Nature's  teaching. 
This  rock  and  varying  plant  growth  upon  and  about  it  illustrates 
exactly  the  fundamental  principles  of  successful  plant  growing, 
illustrating  as  it  does  the  history  of  the  world.  From  the  rock 
came  the  mineral  elements  which  make  up  our  soils;  through  the 
action  of  wind  and  water,  heat  and  cold,  its  particles  were  distri- 
buted. Lichens,  with  which  this  rock  is  covered,  represent  the  lowest 
form  of  vegetable  life,  raking  out  a  bare  existence  from  air  and  water, 
with  trifling  aid  from  the  hard  substance  to  which  it  clings, 
dying  or  torn  from  its  foot-hold,  it  fell  and  lodged  in  a  crevice  or 
split  of  the  rock,  and  with  this  slight  addition  or  organic  life  a 
higher  form  of  plant  growth  appeared,  yet  a  rather  insignificant 
form  of  fern,  which,  when  its  life  was  over,  fell  to  the  base  of  the 
rock  and  furnishing  more  abundant  vegetable  matter  to  decay  made 
possible  a  still  higher  and  better  form  of  plant  growth,  which,  in 
its  turn,  as  eons  rolled  on,  enabled  Nature  to  produce  that  highest 
form  of  plant  growth,  the  stately  tree. 


Knowing  that  Nature  was  the  best  of  all  teachers,  we  unhesitatingly 
followed  her  methods.  As  Nature  had  plainly  indicated,  we  found 
three  feet  of  soil  where  man-made  theories  had  proclaimed  a  depth  of 
half  an  inch.  It  being  shown  that  the  rocks  had  been  thus  liberal 
with  the  mineral  elements,  we  looked  for  signs  of  vegetable  matter. 
It  was  totally  lacking;  at  least  upon  the  surface,  for  the  annual 
forest  fires  had  destroyed  the  falling  leaves  and  dying  annually  as 
fast  as  they  had  been  dropped  upon  the  soil.  To  supply  this  lack  iu 
time  for  the  coming  season's  growth,  stable  manure  only  could  be 
used,  for  it  was  September  7,  1901,  when  the  work  was  started,  and 
while  knowing  full  well  that  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  tons  of  stable 
manure  was  used  by  successful  growers,  we  felt  that  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  the  least  possible  quantity.  Deciding  that  ten  tons  of 
stable  manure  would  furnish  sufficient  organic  matter  to  insure  our 
first  crop,  which  was  rye,  we  purchased  this  at  95  cents  a  ton,  de- 
livered, which  included,  of  course,  the  freight  charges.  In  thirty  days, 
by  the  use  of  that  quick  acting  persuader,  dynamite,  we  cleared, 
plowed,  harrowed  and  drilled  in  a  crop  of  rye  and  soon  had  the 
inexpressible  satisfaction  of  having  Nature  prove  by  a  lusty  growth 
that  she  was  right. 

Because  of  the  always  existing  lack  of  fresh  food  supply  in  New- 
York  City  and  Brooklyn,  the  ten  acres  were  laid  out  during  the 
winter  for  market  gardening  on  the  intensive  plan  so  common  in 
Europe,  so  little  followed  in  our  own  country,  although  it  is  recog- 
nized as  yielding  the  highest  returns  per  acre  of  any  other  soil-tilling 
plan.  From  the  beginning  of  our  work  we  had  determined  to  keep 
up  the  income  throughout  the  year,  and  not  to  follow  the  common 
method  of  income  for  a  few  weeks  and  outgo  for  the  balance  of  the 
year.  Our  first  crop  was  sea-kale,  more  impetuous  than  even  as- 
paragus, with  us  lifting  great  slabs  of  frozen  earth  in  order  to  get 
its  delicate  light  green  leaves  and  glistening  white  stalks  into  the 
open  air. 

A  double-barreled  food  is  this,  furnishing  the  much  craved  greens 
and  stalks  for  stewing  and  creaming.  Asparagus  follows  closely, 
and  is  a  big  income  producer.  Rhubarb,  by  a  little  coaxing,  using 
discarded  nail  kegs,  half  barrels  or  boxes  with  the  bottoms  knocked 
out,  make  cheap  and  wonderfully  effective  forcing  houses,  furnishing 
long,  thick,  juicy  stalks  weeks  before  the  crop  can  be  gathered  from 
plants  left  exposed  to  the  early  spring  cold  nights.  Early  tomatoes 
were  decided  on  to  be  the  intercrop  of  the  acre  planted  to  fruit  trees. 
Observation  has  taught  us  that  tomatoes  set  out  from  rows  or  even 
where  transplanted  showed  marked  objection  to  disturbance  aud 
did  little  until  all  root  injury  had  been  repaired.  We  felt  that 
transplanting  into  earthen  pots  or  wooden  boxes  would  not  insure 
against  this  injury,  and  selected  the  hard-pressed  smooth  surface 
paste-board  pots  manufactured  in  the  Bay  State.  A  most  fortunate 
selection  this  proved,  for  we  gained  just  three  weeks  over  transplants 
made  in  accordance  with  common  usage.  By  packing  selected  fruits 
in  "four-quart"  boxes  we  obtained  for  a  crate  containing  less  than 
24  quarts  $1.50,  when  neighbors,  shipping  in  bushel  crates  were  get- 
ting returns  of  8  cents  a  bushel  which  at  that  time  meant  a  loss  of 
4  cents  on  the  crate  alone.  Besides  raising  all  the  regular  varieties 
of  plant  food  we  sought  far  afield  for  the  favorite  food  of  other 
countries. 
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In  this  quest  we  were  ably  assisted  by  David  Fairchild,  head  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant  Distribution,  and  later,  by  many 
other  unknown  Nature-loving  friends  throughout  the  world.  We 
found  a  most  beautiful  delicate  and  eminently  satisfactory  cabbage, 
particularly  suited  to  the  making  of  cold-slaw  of  superlative  quality. 
We  found  a  member  of  the  cabbage  family  superior  to  the  majority 
of  plants  obtained  from  the  sowing  of  the  early  Jersey  Wakefield. 
A  member  of  the  flat  Dutch  family,  as  this  picture  shows,  the  regula- 
tion wheel-barrow  fully  occupied  by  a  single  head  demonstrates  it* 
value  most  persuasively.  Every  head  in  a  field  of  this  "Allhead"' 
strain  is  cut  before  the  side-by-side  field  of  Early  Jersey  can  be 
entirely  cropped.  Endive,  so  frequently  called  esearolle,  is  grown 
with  ease,  as  these  baskets  of  handsome,  well-blanched  specimens 
attest.  The  simplest  form  of  blanching  we  discovered  is  the  use  of 
salt  hay  or  even  a  loose  covering  of  rye  straw.  The  French,  or  Globe 
artichoke,  an  epicurean  delicacy,  now  largely  supplied  by  Belgium, 
offers  a  most  attractive  method  of  income  production.  This  big 
thistle,  cut  just  before  the  bud  opens,  blooms  a  second  year.  It  ia 
not  tender  and  winters  with  ease  except  in  an  open-winter  country 
like  our  own,  where  snowfall  melts  and  night  freeze  may  all  come 
within  24  hours.  To  protect  the  crown  against  injury  we  find  that 
a  couple  of  oak  branches  or  any  other  roughly  constructed  pyramid 
is  ample. 

In  the  great  Sakuragima  radish  of  the  Japanese  we  found  a 
worthy  vegetable  amply  repaying  the  most  distinguished  considera- 
tion. It  is  a  winter  radish  and  it  should  be  planted  late.  In  flavor 
it  rivals  the  French  breakfast.  In  size  it  is  a  giant,  reaching  with 
us  the  maximum  of  42  pounds.  In  texture  it  resembles  the  apple; 
its  great  leaves  frequently  reach  a  length  of  4  feet  and  furnish  greens 
as  well  as  stalk  for  stew.  Its  flesh  can  be  eaten  raw  or  sliced  and 
cooked  like  turnips.  It  winters  splendidly,  and  appeals  to  practically 
all  tests.  Cauliflower,  a  vegetable  known  to  but  few,  and  held  at 
prices  making  it  a  luxury,  thrives  best  when  close  to  the  benign 
influence  of  salt  water.  With  such  condition  Long  Island  is  parti- 
cularly blessed,  but  New  England  has  ample  shore  line  which,  for 
those  willing  to  give  the  special  care  of  cultivation  and  blanching  of 
the  head,  will  secure  ample  returns.  The  Giant  Gibralter  onion, 
the  best  strain  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  of  the  famous  Bermuda 
onions,  ancestors  is  grown  as  easily  and  as  cheaply  as  the  rank  It 
of  Weathersfield,  and  brings  the  highest  price  of  any  onion  on  the 
market.  Two  and  three  pounders  are  very  common  and  needless 
to  say  command  a  most  attractive  price.  Whitloof  Chicory,  called 
"endive"  by  Americans,  serves  well  to  keep  up  the  income  through 
the  coldest  of  our  months.  Grown  in  the  open  to  secure  the  largest 
roots  possible  its  leaves  are  cut  off  in  the  fall  and  roots  set  in 
normal  position  in  the  sand  floor  of  cellar  or  roof  shed.  With  but 
slight  attention  beyond  the  cutting  we  have  secured  five  crops  during 
the  winter. 

Good  berries  are  rare.  Indeed,  for  ability  to  stand  long  distance 
shipping,  is  the  sole  quality  sought  by  raisers.  Here  you  see  two 
representatives  in  their  peculiar  classes.  The  Heritage,  an  immense 
mis-shapen  monstrosity,  brilliant  in  color  with  a  wealth  of  calyx, 
but  merely  medium  in  quality,  while  the  Conical  Chesapeake  is  the 
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finest  in  quality  of  any  strain  we  have  so  far  discovered.  Straw- 
berries, no  matter  what  their  variety,  should  be  attractively  packed 
and  none  but  first-class  specimens  permitted  to  leave  the  farm.  A 
trade  mark,  backed  by  such  business  procedure,  will  quickly  work 
up  a  lucrative  trade.  The  raspberry  is  one  of  the  extremely  good 
things  that  has  almost  been  forgotten.  Even  the  red  one,  the  most 
commonly  raised,  is  supplied  in  quantities  far  below  the  demand. 
The  black,  almost  unknown  in  the  East,  quickly  becomes  a  favorite 
wherever  it  is  used.  The  yellow  is  extremely  rare  and  its  acid  tend- 
ency is  against  it,  except  as  a  contrast  and  combination  for  serving 
with  the  other  varieties.  We  find  Cuthbert  the  leader  of  the  red  in 
quality,  and  the  Cumberland  of  the  blacks,  and  Golden  Queen  is 
the  finest  yellow  we  have  discovered. 

Fallow  indeed  is  the  field  for  cantaloupe  growing.  The  bulk  of 
the  supply  uow  travels  great  distances  and  is  of  a  variety  mainly 
noted  because  of  its  ability  to  ripen  after  being  picked  from  the 
vine.  Both  the  Fordhook  and  Burrell  gem  are  far  superior  and 
the  nearby  grocer  would  quickly  control  the  market.  The  family 
Giant,  called  the  Montreal,  is  of  value  only  because  of  the  size,  but 
one  strain,  the  Mount  Royal,  being  sweet  or  of  good  flavor.  Canada 
practically  controls  this  $36  a  dozen  brand  of  melon,  yet  it  can  be 
grown  with  ease  in  the  Eastern  states.  The  varieties  of  watermelon 
shown  are  the  Kentucky  Sweet  and  its  near  relative  the  Halbert 
Honey.  Tom  Watson,  a  late  introduction,  proves  all  around  super- 
ior to  even  tbese.  This  group  of  Long  Island  fruit  proves  beyond 
any  question  that  the  East  need  not  step  out  of  its  own  territory 
for  the  finest  apples,  standard  or  crab,  the  most  lucious  of  pears  or 
plumb,  the  ideal  quince,  superb  grapes  or  the  out-of -season  fall  straw- 
berry.   . 

The  planting  of  fruit  trees  offers  today  as  always  a  magnificent 
opportunity.  To  say  that  it  will  be  overdone  is  simply  silly.  Statis- 
tics show  for  example  that  of  the  thousand  of  fruit  trees  set  out  by 
land  developers,  etc.,  less  than  5  per  cent,  survive  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  bulk  of  these  will  never  be  handled  in  a  way  to  cause 
the  slightest  effect  on  the  fruit  market.  Many  hold  back  from 
orchard  planting  because,  as  frequently  stated,  it  requires  a  life 
time  to  secure  income  from  them. 

The  following  pictures,  illustrating  the  Japanese  plum  tree's 
history,  certainly  refutes  this  statement.  Here  an  18  months  girlie 
is  assisting  the  planting  of  a  whip-like  tree.  Two  years  later  we 
find  her  sitting  in  its  shade  with  here  and  there  a  ripened  plum 
above  her.  The  following  year  it  is  heavily  laden  as  the  illustration 
proves.  Japanese  plums  are  close  to  the  ideal,  as  we  find  on  exam- 
ining the  contour,  the  rich  color  of  the  flesh  and  the  delightful 
luscious  flavor.  So,  whether  it  be  that  superb  eating  specimen  the 
Ekuri,  the  heavy  bearing  Botan,  or  the  marvelous  preserver  the 
Satsuma,  we  find  an  ideal  quick  income  yielder  for  use  as  fillers 
in  the  apple  orchard.  And  this  small  boy  shows  us  another  excellent 
filler  the  peach.  This  particular  variety  being  the  Greensboro,  a 
hardy,  extreme  early  very  prolific,  high  quality  kind.  The  hand 
cider  press  suggests  another  way  of  filling  the  unfilled  longing  for 
real  cider,  made  without  calling  in  the  experts  of  the  chemical  labora- 
tory. 
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It  seems  that  the  days  of  the  sweet  American  chestnut  are  limited, 
and  like  many  other  of  Nature's  creatures  it  is  to  become  a  thing  of 
the  past.  In  seeking  for  a  nut  to  replace  it  since  I  endeavored  to 
check  the  fatal  blight  with  Bordeaux  in  1906,  the  most  promising 
variety  is  the  one  shown  here,  the  Japanese  walnut.  It  combines  the 
good  points  and  leaves  out  the  bad  of  both  our  American  black  wal- 
nut and  the  butternut.  A  beautiful  member  of  the  cow  family  opens 
np  the  many  channels  of  income  production,  butter  and  cream 
and  milk,  for  their  demand  must  ever  increase  each  year  more  rapidly 
is  but  inadequately  supplied  today;  really  good  butter  is  today  but 
rarely  found  even  at  exorbitant  figures.  Cream  is  but  for  the  fortune 
favored  and  milk  in  scant  supply.  Besides  all  this  the  cow  in  days 
gone  by  aided  greatly  in  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  farm  and 
the  waste  from  the  stable  combined  with  such  crops  as  the  legume 
here  shown,  crimson  clover,  will  bring  every  Eastern  acre  into  annual 
production  far  exceeding  anything  known  in  the  past.  Alfalfa,  an- 
other wonderful  soil  up-builder,  whose  wonderful  versatility  has  been 
known  for  ages.  Besides  gathering  and  storing  away  in  the  ground 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  yields  on  Long  Island  from  5  to  6£  tons  annu- 
ally, furnishing  three  cuttings  always  and  sometimes  four,  changing 
the  color  of  butter  from  white  to  yellow,  frequently  within  36  hours, 
increasing  the  milk  supply  always,  producing  pork  so  fine  in  texture 
and  bo  sweet  as  to  yield  a  return  of  2  cents  above  the  corn  fed 
article.  A  notable  inciter  of  poultry  to  egg  production,  and  even 
as  a  flower  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever. 

This  hardy  long  lived  plant  presents,  then,  great  opportunity  for 
Eastern  soil  tillers.  The  newly  finished  barn  built  for  the  produc- 
tion of  pure  milk  shows  that  uncompleted  dairyman's  friend,  the  silo 
being  filled  by  power  supplied  from  the  hub  of  a  Western  high-wheeled 
motor  wagon,  one  the  cheapest  sources  of  mechanical  power  we  have 
discovered,  able  to  carry  a  ton's  load  over  country  roads,  fill  a  silo 
or  draw  crops  from  the  field.  The  simple  milkhouse  with  running 
water  drawn  from  the  tank  supplying  the  farm,  which,  coming  from 
a  driven  well  only  68  feet  deep,  is  bandied  much,  as  were  the 
old  spring  houses,  the  water  coming  from  below  hardpan  arrives 
at  the  surface  at  a  temperature  of  49  degrees,  and  even  on  the 
hottest  summer  days  holds  our  milk  at  a  temperature  of  close  to 
60  degrees.  In  this  little  house  was  made  the  butter  that  in  State- 
wide competition  scored  i)9£  points,  the  highest  ever  obtained  and 
this  by  my  life  partner,  a  butter  maker  of  but  two  years'  standing. 
Her  butter  in  competition  with  the  Nation's  butter  makers  at  Chi- 
cago in  the  same  year,  1912,  brought  her  another  medal.  For  feed 
and  for  filling  of  the  silo,  corn  is  still  King,  and  the  varieties  from 
which  to  select  are  many,  from  the  small-eared,  light-yielding,  very 
hard  flint,  of  main  value  because  best  suited  for  grinding  into  corn 
meal,  through  numerous  semi-dents  to  the  dent,  the  biggest  yielder 
and  most  suitable  of  all  varieties  for  animal  food. 

As  the  proof  of  the  corn  is  in  the  shelling,  I  place  before  you  the 
relative  merits  graphically  illustrated.  Here  the  biggest  cob  gave 
the  greatest  yield  of  shelled  corn.  This  particular  strain  was  the 
Eureka,  available  for  Eastern  growers.  All  good  men  and  true 
know  full  well  that  the  one  thing  most  necessary  to  a  farm's  success 
is  the  home,  and  its  manager,  whose  work  is  never  done,  and  this 
home,  be  it  ever  so  humble,  should  receive  far  more  attention  than 
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is  bestowed  by  the  average  man.  Every  possible  attention  and  care 
should  be  given  to  keep  it  beautiful,  bright  and  cheery.  Money  should 
be  feely  spent,  if  necessary  for  vines,  for  shrubs  and  for  flowers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  small  indeed  is  the  outlay  of  money  necessary 
and  great  indeed  is  the  happiness  to  be  secured.  To  woman- 
nature  and  that  of  most  men,  flowers  mean  much,  and 
flowers  also  are  a  source  of  splendid  income.  Pansy  plants 
grown  for  city  dwellers  supply  a  large  part  of  many  a  family's 
income.  The  sweet  pea,  most  prolific,  and  bearing  throughout  a 
long  season  when  its  roots  are  protected  by  mulch,  pays  big  divi- 
dends. Fifty-five  hundred  blossoms  were  picked  per  day  from  the 
small  patch  shown,  and  arranged  as  women  aloue  can  arrange  flowers, 
find  a  ready  market.  In  the  center  of  this  bunch  of  beauties  is  a 
Fourth  of  July  bunching,  red,  white  and  blue.  A  few  moment's 
more  time  spent  trebles  the  value  on  Independence  Day.  In  the 
foreground  you  see  the  variety  with  yellow  tint,  to  gain  which 
Eckford,  the  famous  English  sweet  pear  raiser,  devoted  his  entire 
life.  This  easily  raised  purple  aster  supports  on  four  and  a  half 
acres  an  Armenian  and  his  large  family.  Yet  to  many  such  a  crop 
would  seem  picayune  indeed.  Yet  numerous  hardy  other  varieties, 
which  would  do  the  same,  or  far  better.  The  chrysanthemum,  the 
cone  flower,  daisies,  violets,  and  many  varieties  of  the  sun-flower 
family. 

Eggs  present  boundless  opportunities  at  present,  the  supply  being 
most  erratic  and  coming  from  sources  far  afield  subjected  to  specu- 
lative manipulation  and  masquerading  months  and  years  later  under 
wierd  designations  in  which  the  word  fresh  is  erroneously  placed. 
The  parcels  post  helped  some,  but  adds,  under  the  present  crude  and 
high  priced  stage,  almost  a  cent  apiece  in  taxation  upon  the  con- 
sumer. This  group  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  raised  upon  the  idle  acres 
shown  you  at  the  beginning  of  the  address,  by  adding  $9.50  worth 
of  stable  manure  and  800  pounds  of  lime,  aided  in  bringing  back  to 
Long  Island  from  New  York's  State  Fair  117  prizes,  and  in  com- 
petition, locally  and  in  other  states,  proved  conclusively  that  the 
acres  lying  idle  on  Long  Island  are  not  only  extremely  fertile,  but 
capable  of  producing  big  crops  of  the  highest  class  of  plant-food 
life,  and  beyond  this,  because  of  their  close  proximity  to  the  con- 
sumer, need  fear  no  competition  from  far-distant  belts  of  any  descrip- 
tion. 

The  developments  of  the  last  few  years  has  demonstrated  to  ns 
most  clearly  that  those  American  monarchs  dubbed  "peach  kings" 
"onion  kings"  "alfalfa  kings"  etc.,  are  giving  way  rapidly  to  the 
reign  of  queens.  It  was  a  woman  that  lead  in  apples;  it  is  a  woman 
that  stands  supreme  as  a  market  gardener,  and  it  was  a  woman  whose 
strawberry  plantation  led  all  the  rest  in  the  year  gone  by.  The 
unpleasant  rotund  over-headed  individual  who  holds  between 
his  feet  the  market  built  by  the  people  for  the  people,  is  the  por- 
trayal of  cartoonist  Harding  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  the  five 
to  seven  unnecessary  speculators  amassing  unearned  wealth  by  the 
utilization  of  capital  belonging  to  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

To  the  producer  he  hands  a  minature  bag  of  pennies,  in  exchange 
for  a  liberal  hamper  of  garden  truck,  while  with  the  other  hand  he 
disburses  to  the  consumer  a  basket  of  trifling  size  demanding  there- 
fore a  mammoth  sack  of  dollars.  Like  other  things  unnecessary  to 
human  welfare  concerted  effort  of  the  two  classes  comprising  the 
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majority  of  these  United  States  will  quickly  and  most  effectively 
wipe  the  food  speculator  out  of  existence.  When  we  strike  a  snag 
we  root  it  out.    When  we  strike  a  stone  wall,  we  go  over  it. 

The  Loug  Island  Home  Hamper  herewith  portrayed  clearly  demon- 
strates how  we  as  producers  landed  directly  in  the  kitchen  of  Amer- 
ica's biggest  city  of  consumers.  This  package.,  developed  in  1906, 
has  already  built  up  a  national  reputation  and  place  for  itself,  for  it 
is  a  common-sense  method  of  solving  the  very  serious  problem  con- 
fronting both  producers  and  consumers.  For  it  we  receive  one  dolar 
and  a  half,  cash.  It  comes  under  the  perishable  matter  express 
rate  and  is  taken  by  the  express  company  from  the  farm  station  to 
the  city  consumer's  dwelling,  for  twenty-five  cents.  It  is  under  the 
specified  minimum,  weighing  on  the  average  33  pounds.  It  consists 
of  6  four-quart  boxes,  with  a  wooden  separator  between  the  two  tiers 
of  each  three,  and  a  cover  made  fast  by  the  regulation  crate-fastener. 
In  small  quantites  the  crate,  which  is  the  Georgia  carrier,  with 
6  four-quart  boxes,  the  separator  and  the  cover,  costs  18  to  18J 
cents.  The  paper  used  to  cover  the  contents  of  each  four-quart  box ; 
the  label  on  the  cover,  substracted,  with  the  express  charge,  from  the 
gross,  J1.50,  leaves  us  98  cents  for  the  hamper.  In  making  shipment 
of  similar  items  in  bulk  through  the  city  speculators  we  found  that 
6  cents  was  the  average  received  for  tie  contents  of  the  hamper, 
thus  the  producing  end  gained  just  92  cents  by  using  the  Long 
Island  Home  Hamper.  Consumers  tell  us  that  the  contents  of  the  ' 
hamper  they  find  can  be  duplicated  for  from  $2.20  up  to  $4.50,  thus 
while  saving  the  producer  92  cents  we  are  Baving  the  consumer  from 
70  cents  to  $3.00.  Needless  to  say,  the  Home  Hamper  is  not  patented 
and  it  gives  me  great  joy  to  announce  that  many  who  have  adopted 
it  in  various  sections  of  the  United  States  are  not  only  gaining 
but  giving  happiness  as  well.  Another  illustration  of  the  Home 
Hamper,  showing  the  fillers  from  which  we  draw  late  in  the  season. 
Tomatoes  of  course  being  pulled  up  from  the  field  before  frost 
catches  them  and  stored  in  a  shed  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 

The  public  market,  completed  in  many  places  throughout  the 
country,  under  way  in  others,  and  being  fought  for  in  still  others, 
is  another  solution  of  the  problem,  but  only  when  dedicated  to  the 
public  for  the  public,  and  only  producers  on  their  local  and  fully 
authorized  agents  are  permitted  a  floorhold  or  stall  therein.  The 
market  shown  is  one  to  be  erected  at  Long  Island  City,  New  York, 
equipped  with  the  ice-plant  for  cold-storage  purposes,  and  as  you 
see,  so  situated  that  no  monopoly  of  transportation  is  possible,  as 
it  is  reached  by  even  sea-going  vessels,  by  trolley,  by  team,  and  by 
railroad.  Of  all  the  manifold  advantages  of  earning  a  livelihood  in 
the  country,  none  surpass  the  family  life  only  possible  to  open  air 
income  earners.  Here  alone  can  the  father  have  the  ideal  companion 
ship  of  his  life  partner.  Here  alone  can  he  grow  up  with  his  chil- 
dren and  really  and  truly  know  them,  and  further  the  soil-tiller's 
life  is  the  only  one  where  the  whole  family  can  work  in  partnership. 
For  these  and  the  many  other  reasons  called  to  your  attention  every- 
day is  Thanksgiving  on  the  farm  and  the  pumpkin  pie,  that  symbol 
of  American  thankfulness,  can  be  deep  in  filling  and  liberal  in  size. 
Add  to  the  Golden  Rule  this  following  verse,  by  Amoretta  Fitch: 

•  Google 
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"Now  I  get  me  up  to  work, 

And  pray  the  Lord  I  may  not  shirk ; 

If  I  should  die  before  the  Eight, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  work's  all  right:" 
And  I  do  not  have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  guaranteeing  that  each 
and  everyone  of  this  audience  who  really  loves  Nature  and  her  work 
will  acknowledge  that  the  tide  of  this  address  was  fully  justified  and 
may  they  find  in  the  proofs  presented  helpful  suggestions  for  their 
own  world's  work. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Thursday,  May  22,  9.30  A.  M. 


Washington,  Pa.,  May  22,  9.30  A.  M. 
Hon.  A.  L.  MARTIN,  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Before  opening  the  Institute  proper,  I  may 
say  that  we  are  iu  receipt  of  a  number  of  letters  from  County  Chair- 
men of  Institutes  and  lecturer's,  who,  by  reason  of  sickness  and  other 
unavoidable  causes,  have  been  prevented  from  attending.  A  very- 
interesting  letter  from  a  gentleman  with  whom  we  are  also  asso- 
ciated, Hon.  Thomas  J.  Philips,  of  Atglen,  Chester  county,  has  been 
received.  He  writes  that,  "While  1  am  steadily  growing  stronger, 
*  eat  and  sleep  well,  I  walk  out  every  day,  1  hardly  think  it  prudent 
to  attempt  to  travel  so  far  as  Washington,  Pa.  I  regret  this,  would 
enjoy  meeting  all  my  old  friends,  hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  meetiug."  Mr.  Philips  has  been  afflicted  and  has  been  in 
in  the  hospital  for  some  two  or  three  months,  but  is  recovering.  We 
are  also  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  another  of  our  familiar  workers,  ■ 
not  only  one  with  whom  you  are  well  acquainted,  but  one  of  the  em- 
inent writers  for  the  National  Stockman  and  Parmer,  L.  W.  Lighty, 
who  states  that  on  account  of  sickness  of  Mrs.  Lighty,  who  seems  to 
be  lying  close  to  death's  door,  he  is  prevented  from  meeting  with  ua 
and  sends  his  kind  regards  to  all.  We  also  have  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Warburton,  of  Sullivan  county,  stating  that  on  account  of  an  un- 
expected call,  lie  is  prevented  from  attending.  We  have  still  another 
letter  from  Washington,  D.  C,  Prof.  Welles  W.  Cook,  who  has 
traveled  all  over  Pennsylvania  in  attendance  at  our  Institutes  and 
schools,  saying  that  on  account  of  official  work  in  the  Department 
with  which  be  is  associated,  he  is  prevented  from  attending  and 
sends  his  cordial  regards. 

We  are  expecting,  and,  as  you  will  see  by  the  program,  have  an- 
nounced this  froenoon  as  the  "Good  Roads  Session."  You  will 
further  see  that  placed  on  this  program  is  the  Governor,  our  Senior 
United  States  Senator,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose,  Senator  Bourne,  of 
Oregon,  the  State  Highway  Commissioner  and  others,  and  the  "Dirt 
Road"  advocate,  Hon.  Edward  E.  Jones,  of  Susquehanna  county. 
We  have  information  that  this  delegation  is  expected  to  be  in  the 
city  a  little  after  ten  o'clock.  Now,  until  that  hour  arrives,  we  will 
take  up  that  part  of  our  program  relating  to  Farmers'  Institute 
management.  You  know  that  is  a  thing  we  can  cut  off  most  anywhere 
and  we  will  proceed  with  same  until  the  delegation  arrives. 

Before  entering  upon  this  work,  I  may  say,  incidentally,  that  the 
past  year  was,  in  some  respects,  a  phenomenal  one  in  Farmers'  In- 
stitute work.    This  work  was  carried  on,  and  meetings  were  held  in 
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every  couDty  in  the  State  on  the  meager  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  having  been  expended 
the  year  previous,  spread  all  over  Pennsylvania,  to  pay  hall  rent, 
expenses  of  the  lecturers,  local  expenses  of  the  Chairmen,  and  so  forth. 
We  got  through  with  that,  but  some  of  the  County  Chairmen  and  a 
number  of  the  speakers  had  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
have  a  pretty  stingy  Director.  You  know  a  man  has  got  to  be  close  and 
a  little  economical  when  he  has  so  limited  a  sum  to  go  on  over  so 
broad  and  important  a  territory  as  is  under  our  direction,  and 
hence  we  should  explain  that  we  introduced  into  the  present  Legis- 
lature a  Bill  piovidng  for  this  Division  of  Farmers'  Institute,  an 
appropriation  of  ?55,000,  in  lieu  of  145,000,  as  was  our  old  appro- 
priation. While  this  budget,  when  l  left  Harrisburg,  had  not  yet 
reached  the  Legislature  proper,  we  have  good  assurance  from  the 
Appropriation  Committee  and  the  Agricultural  Committee  and  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  that  our  measure,  our  budget,  will  receive  favor- 
able consideration.  We  state  that  fact  in  order  that  those  most 
interested  may  understand  the  matter. 

Further,  we  may  be  congratulated,  as  workers  all  over  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  fact  that  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  North,  of  Jef- 
ferson county,  providing  for  the  employment  of  ten  farm  experts 
and  counsellors,  whose  work  it  shall  be  to  go  into  the  various  coun- 
ties of  the  State  and  counsel  and  advise  the  farmers  relative  to  their 
farm  operations.  I  may  supplement  what  I  should  say,  by  this,  that 
practically  all  the  farmers  of  this  State  represented  at  our  Insti- 
tutes have  sent  me  resolutions  favoring  that  move.  I  have  on  my 
desk  over  a  thousand  letters  received  within  the  last  ten  months, 
asking  that  some  one  be  sent  to  their  farms  to  help  them  out  with 
some  of  the  intricate  problems  with  which  they  are  engaged  there. 
And  now,  my  friends,  the  object  of  this  legislation,  so  liberally  sup- 
ported by  the  Legislature,  only  having  fifteen  votes  against  it  in 
that  body,  demonstrates  the  fact  that  when  the  great  body  of 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania  ask,  with  a  united  voice,  for  a  thing,  it  is 
pretty  apt  to  come.  It  demonstrates  the  power  of  co-operation  and 
united  effort  for  a  thing  seeming  to  be  of  much  vital  importance  to 
the  uplift  and  aid  and  help  that  ought  to  come  to  the  farmer  who  is 
endeavoring  to  adopt  the  most  approved  method  in  farming  and, 
hence,  we  feel  gratified  that  this  fair  and  equitable  request  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  great  legislative  body  of  Pennsylvania. 

Now,  my  friends,  when  I  begin  to  talk  about  Farmers'  Institutes, 
I  sometimes  forget  where  to  stop.  This  meeting  was  aranged  in  order 
that  the  men  who  direct  Farmers'  Institutes  in  the  counties,  the 
men  who  lecture  at  Farmers'  Institutes,  should  have  full  voice  in 
the  discussion;  and,  hence,  we  throw  this  meeting  open  for  full  and 
free  and  fair  interchange  of  opinion. 

A  Member:  As  this  session  is  one  of  great  importance  and  not 
for  long  speeches,  I  suggest  and  move  that  the  main  speakers  be 
limited  to  ten  minutes  and  the  answers  to  questions,  to  two  minutes. 

(Motion  seconded). 

The  CHAIRMAN:     It  is  moved  that  those  who  lead  in  discussion 
be  limited  to  ten  minutes  and  those  who  engage  in  general 
sion,  to  two  minutes. 

(Motion  adopted). 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  Now  don't  blame  it  on  me  when  you  get  a 
little  long  winded,  because  I  will  call  you  down.  The  first  subject, 
as  it  appears  on  this  program,  is,  "A  Retrospect  of  the  Past  Year's 
Work  by  the  Section  Leaders;"  and  the  first  speaker  is,  Mr.  R.  P. 
Kester,  of  Grampian,  Pa. 


A  RETROSPECT  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR'S  WORK  BY  THE  SEC- 
TION LEADERS 

Br  B.   P.   KBSTBR,    Grampian.    Pa. 

The  last  resolution  adopted  was  certainly  acceptable  to  me.  I 
have  been  wondering  what  I  should  say  on  this  occasion  and  to  what 
purpose;  because  after  all,  you,  fellow-lecturers  and  others,  know, 
that  the  most  acceptable  and  effective  and  impressive  retrospect  that 
we  have  in  our  work  is  the  purely  personal  part  of  it,  a  part  that 
is  not  intended,  and  could  not  be  given  in  a  public  way  to  your  sat- 
isfaction. However,  in  these  few  minutes  I  want  to  say  that  the 
last  year's  work  was,  of  all  the  years  which  I  have  spent  in  Insti 
tute  work,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory,  not  because  it  was  spent 
in  what  the  people  of  that  locality  claim  to  be  the  garden  spot  of  the 
world,  southeastern  Pennsylvania — I  am  not  willing  to  deny  them 
their  claim — but  because  of  the  general  advance  and  interest  in 
agriculture  that  has  been  made.  The  Institutes  each  year  become 
more  interesting,  more  useful  and  more  attractive.  I  believe  that 
other  section  leaders  will  say  the  same  thing.  But  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  the  Institutes  held  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  or  the 
First  Section,  as  we  term  it  in  our  Bulletin,  was  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  best,  session  that  has  ever  been  held.  And  that  is  not  due 
to  the  section  leader  or  the  men  who  were  with  him  in  that  section, 
but  it  was  most  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers  of  that  sec- 
tion, as  well  as  the  farmers  of  all  sections,  have  an  increasing  inter- 
est in  their  business  and  an  increasing  knowledge  of  their  business. 

I  found  the  Institutes  last  year  to  he  better  attended  and  attended 
by  more  intelligent  audiences  than  in  any  previous  year.  I  hope  you 
will  understand  what  I  mean  by  that.  I  say,  I  know,  that  all  sec- 
tion leaders  can  say  the  same  thing,  because  the  farmers  all  over 
Pennsylvania  are  becoming  more  intelligent  each  year.  The  questions 
asked  were  more  pertinent,  more  searching,  and  I  want  to  tell  you, 
fellow-farmers,  you  know  it,  that  the  man  who  stands  up  and  talks 
on  agriculture  to-day  must  know  what  he  is  talking  about  or  make 
a  pretty  good  bluff  at  it,  at  least.  There  are  questions  asked  to-day 
that  were  not  thought  of  five  years  ago.  And  I  want  to  make  mention 
of  another  fact,  also,  that  the  Farmers'  Institute  work  has  broadened 
in  those  few  years  through  other  scopes  than  simply  increasing  pro- 
duction. We  farmers  are  beginning  to  understand  that  agriculture 
is  a  life,  that  it  is  more  than  simply  producing  food,  that  it  is  build- 
ing a  home,  that  it  is  developing  character  and  all  the  things  that 
bear  on  these  questions,  that  bear  on  the  different  phases,  are  pertin- 
ent and  proper  in  a  Farmers'  Institute,  and  that  is  one  thing  that 
makes  the  Institute  each  year  increasingly  interesting  and  increas- 
ingly beneficial. 
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I  want  to  say  that  my  helpers  last  year  were  exceptionally  satis- 
factory to  the  people  with  whom  they  mingled.  I  find  that  the  old 
skeptical  attitude,  the  critical  frame  of  mind,  the  tendency  to  quibble 
aud  to  trip  up  and  to  find  fault,  is  largely  done  away  with.  Men 
and  women  attend  Institutes  today  for  what  they  can  learn,  not 
simply  to  show  how  smart  they  are.  And  more  than  that,  Farmers' 
Institute  lecturers  today  are  there  for  what  good  they  can  do,  not 
simply  to  show  how  well  they  can  talk  or  how  good  looking  they 
are  or  how  long  tb,ey  can  talk.  There  is  a  mutual  understanding 
and  a  mutual  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Department  and  oil  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  to  boost  and  to  help  the  agriculture  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  believe  we  are  doing  it.  As  I  have  traveled  over 
the  State,  and  I  think  I  have  been  over  nearly  every  square  mile  of  it, 
the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  look  better  in  the  year  1913  than  they 
ever  looked  in  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I 
want  to  claim  part  of  the  credit  for  the  Institutes  of  our  Department 
of  Agriculture  having  brought  about  that  improved  condition,  and  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  the  people  of  the  State,  and  the  Department  as 
well,  are  endeavoring  to  still  extend  and  improve  the  agriculture  of 
this  State.  Now  it  is  up  to  us,  it  is  up  to  our  leaders  in  this  work,  you 
and  me,  to  continue  it  sanely  and  to  the  purpose  of  making  agricul- 
ture attractive,  of  developing  the  people,  of  improving  the  homes; 
in  fact,  of  teaching  all  the  things  that  make  agriculture  the  grandest 
life  and  the  greatest  occupation  in  which  men  are  engaged. 

I  know  I  have  not  said  much  on  the  retrospect;  I  could  get  quite 
sentimental  on  that  part.  I  made  some  fine  acquaintances,  some 
splendid  friends.  I  have  received  a  great  many  letters  since  I  so- 
joorned  in  that  part.  I  know  that  the  work  was  appreciated.  I 
know  they  made  excuses  for  our  limitations  and  shortcomings  and 
that  they  were  broad-minded  enough  to  look  over  the  defects,  and 
I  think  well  and  kindly  of  the  people  with  whom  I  associated  during 
the  winter  of  1912  and  1913,  aud  whatever  is  to  be  done  in  the  future 
I  hope  will  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  people,  as  they  have 
co-operated  in  the  past. 

Just  one  thing  more  I  want  to  mention:  The  one  thing  in  which 
the  people  of  that  section,  as  well  as  the  people  of  all  sections,  are 
interested  and  push  to  a  conclusion  or  to  a  definite  point,  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  general  recognition  of  this  fact,  that  the  future 
of  agriculture  will  depend  largely  ou  how  we  direct  and  outline  the 
education  and  development  of  the  young  people,  the  children  of  the 
farmers  of  today.  Education  must  begin  there  if  agriculture  is  to 
reach  its  highest  estate  and  the  public  schools  and  the  other  agencies 
of  education  must  receive  our  increasing  attention  in  the  future.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  parts  of  our  business  as 
adults,  more  important  than  to  try  to  teach  the  elements  of  farming. 
Now  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  attention.  I  know  that  I  have 
not  told  you  much,  but  I  simply  wanted  to  leave  this  thought,  a  firm 
conviction  with  me,  that  the  Institutes  have  done  an  increasing  work 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  shows  on  the  farms,  in  the  homes 
and  in  the  character  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Now  we  are  ready  for  two  minute  talks.  If 
anybody  has  a  word  to  say,  let  them  be  prompt.  If  not,  the  next 
speaker  will  continue  thiB  subject:  "A  Retrospect  of  the  Past  Year's 
Work,"  by  Section  Leader,  Mr.  J.  T.  Campbell,  of  Hartstown,  Pa. 

Mr.  Campbell  spoke  as  follows: 


A  RETROSPECT  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR'S  WORK  BY  THE  SEC- 
TION LEADEKS— Continued 


I  did  think  awhile  ago  I  would  get  up  a  speech  for  this  occasion 
and  I  began  to  talk  with  my  wife.  She  said,  "You  are  not  going  to 
get  up  before  an  audience  like  that  and  make  a  speech  with  hands 
looking  like  yours?"  I  said,  "I  can  put  them  in  my  pockets."  I 
had  got  busy  building  a  barn,  I  had  four  thousand  chickens  to  take 
care  of,  and  didn't  have  time  to  prepare  any  speech,  so  you  are  spared 
the  infliction. 

I  have  been  in  Institute  work  about  eleven  years  and  as  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  observe,  and  I  think  I  observe  pretty  closely, 
every  year  has  seen  an  advance  in  the  work,  and  the  past  season  has 
certainly  been  no  exception  in  this  respect,  and  Section  3,  occupying 
the  southwestern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  certainly  had  a  season  of  ex- 
ceptionally good  Institutes.  We  find  this,  however,  that  Institutes  are 
no  longer,  if  they  ever  were,  made  up  of  large  audiences  and  large 
numbers.  Some  of  our  most  successful  meetings  were  those  where  we 
had  one  or  two  or  three  dozen  farmers,  all  interested  in 
the  work.  Sometimes,  in  out  of  the  way  places,  we  fel- 
lows didn't  have  a  hotel  with  a  bathroom  to  stay  in,  but 
we  got  down  to  work,  we  could  do  heart-to-heart  work 
with  the  better  class  of  the  farmers  in  that  particular  locality.  I 
think  the  Institute  work  in  Pennsylvania  today  and  its  success  is 
going  to  be  determined  very  largely  by  our  going  out  and  getting 
in  close  contact  with  the  better  class  of  farmers  in  any  community, 
though  that  number  may  not  be  exceptionally  large.  I  know  it  is 
being  argued  in  some  places  that  the  Farmers'  Institutes  have  accom- 
plished their  purpose  and  are  doomed  to  pass  away.  I  don't  see  it 
that  way.  If  the  development  follows  the  lines  it  should  follow,  I 
think  there  is  a  great  work  to  be  done,  without  any  question.  I 
would  like  to  take  up  that  subject  and  discuss  it,  but  I  haven't  the 
time. 

I  am  going  to  talk  pretty  plainly  a  little  bit  and  I  want  to  take 
up  the  subject  of  the  future  of  the  things  that  have  somewhat  inter- 
fered with  our  work  in  the  past  season.  I  know  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Department  to  overcome  these  things  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent.  I  have  no  particular  fault  to  find,  no  personal  grudge  against 
anybody,  that  I  want  to  get  up  here  and  occupy  the  time  of  this 
meeting  airing  it.  In  a  good  many  places  we  found  that  our  Insti- 
tutes were  somewhat  interfered  with,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  had 
too  many  fellows  strolling  after  us.  This  was  not,  perhaps,  inten- 
tional, but  it  developed  a  side  in  the  work  that  was  detrimental  to  the 
Institute.  In  some  of  the  Institutes,  we  had  four  or  five  persons, 
agents  for  a  paper,  and  these  fellows  would  line  up  and  the  farmer 
was  compelled  to  ran  the  gauntlet  to  get  out,  and  this  was  not  for 
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the  good  of  the  meeting  or  the  good  of  the  work.  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  the  agents  for  the  papers;  they  have  done  splendid 
work,  and  I  think  if  they  do  interfere  with  our  work,  there  ought 
to  be  some  measure  taken  to  regulate  these  things  in  future  years. 
One  man  along  that  line,  working  in  a  quiet  way,  does  not  interfere, 
but  when  you  multiply  that,  you  find  it  does  become  an  interference 
in  Institute  work. 

And  there  are  other  things  that  are  interfering,  sometimes,  with 
the  work,  which,  while  good  in  themselves,  nevertheless,  because  they 
detract  from  the  main  thought  of  the  meeting,  detract  from  the  coa- 
ceutiation  of  the  audiences,  from  the* things  that  should  be  of  pri- 
mary importance  in  our  audiences,  and  have  not  been  conducive  to 
the  best  interests  of  our  meetings  at  all  times. 

I  simply  offer  that  as  a  suggestion.  I  believe,  fundamentally,  the 
great  problem  before  our  Institutes,  needs  to  concern  itself  with  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  soil,  because  upon  that  rests  our 
permanent  agriculture,  and  1  think  it  is  proper  to  offer  it  by  way  of 
suggestion,  in  view  of  what  I  have  observed  in  this  work.  We  could 
profitably  devote  more  time  in  our  meetings  to  the  soil,  and  the  great 
problem  today  in  our  State  is  not  a  problem  of  greater  crops,  it  is 
a  problem  of  economic  production,  and  we  found  in  an  Institute  of 
Pennsylvania  a  farmer  paying  $45  a  ton  for  mixed  fertilizer  that  we 
figured  from  the  price  of  chemicals  that  we  knew  existed,  that  it  could 
have  been  bixed  at  home  for  $27  a  ton.  As  long  as  we  find  dairy  men 
attempting  to  feed  cattle  on  a  mixture  of  50  per  cent,  cotton  seed 
hulls,  we  must  conclude  that  we  are  not  following  economic  methods 
of  production  on  our  farms,  and  that  is  the  thing  that  we  most  need 
to  consider  at  this  time.  So  the  Institute  has  a  problem  along  that 
line  and  there  never  was  a  time  in  Institute  work  when  the  farmers 
of  the  State  paid  as  close  heed  and  attention  to  the  man  from  the 
Farmers'  Institute  who  knows  something  of  the  scientific  side  of  the 
subject  and  has  been  able  to  put  it  into  successful  practice  on  bis 
own  farm  and  get  results.  He  is  the  man  they  want  to  hear  and 
there  never  was  a  time  when  the  farmers  manifested  as  little  patience 
with  the  man  who  has  only  a  theoretical  knowledge  to  guide  him  in 
Institute  work  and  has  not  been  able 'to  put  it  into  successful  prac- 
tice, and  that  is  a  good  symptom;  and  if  Institute  work  is  going  to 
maintain  the  high  plane  to  which  it  has  arisen  in  this  State,  we  will 
have  to  look  out  along  this  line. 

The  agriculture  of  our  State  and  nation  has  taken  a  turn  that  does 
not  look  good  to  the  man  in  the  field.  You  bear  a  whole  lot  of  people 
reaching  out  to  uplift  the  farmer,  to  pull  him  out  of  the  great  slough 
of  despond.  We  have  all  sorts  of  uplift  commissions  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing,  but  they  are  beginniug  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  line. 
You  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  to  grow 
profitable  crops  and  get  profitable  prices,  and  without  exception 
they  will  uplift  themselves  in  every  case,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
wild  asses  of  the  wilderness  have  broken  into  the  green  corn,  if  we 
might  put  it  in  that  way,  at  the  present  time,  and  we  are  making  a 
mistake  along  that  line. 

There  was  the  piesident  of  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  concerns 
in  this  country  a  year  ago  made  an  appropriation  of  a  million  dollars 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.     In  the  first  or  second  week  in  last 
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March,  the  president  of  (hat  corporation,  on  the  witness  stand,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  testimony,  said  he  had  in  his  employ  between  four 
and  five  thousand  girls,  and  according  to  that  man's  own  testimony, 
over  a  thousand  of  those  girls  were  not  getting  a  wage  that  enabled 
Ihein  to  lead  respectable  lives  and  do  the  work  they  were  required  to 
do.  If  he  wanted  to  do  something,  that  million  dollars  would  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  paying  a  respectable  wage  to  those  girls, 
especially,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ,the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
were  not  asking  one  penny  from  him,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  some 
people  in  Pennsylvania  are  falling  over  themselves  to  get  some  of  that 
money.  * 

Now  it  looks  like  this:  Agriculture  is  fundamental  and  at  the 
basis  of  civilization  itself;  it  is  the  basis  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment in  eveiy  line  in  the  United  States.  That  being  true,  it  certainly 
behooves  ilie  Nation  and  this  State,  the  second  wealthiest  state  in 
the  United  States,  to  appropriate  and  to  use  money  for  the  promo- 
tion of  our  agricultural  interests,  and  I  think  if  agriculture  is  going 
to  be  helped,  it  ought  to  come  in  that  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  speaker  is  Prof.  Franklin  Menges 
of  York,  Pa. 

Prof.  Menges  addressed  the  Institute  as  follows: 


A  RETROSPECT  OP  THE  PAST  YEAR'S  WORK  BY  THE  SEC 
TION  LEADERS— Continued 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  didn't  know  that  this 
Session  was  to  be  held  this  morning  and  I  am  not  as  well  pcrpaied  to 
talk  as  I  might  be.  I  was  working  on  a  number  of  resolutions  that 
gave  us  some  trouble. 

The  Farmers'  Institute  has  arrived  at  a  stage  that  it  bas  gained  the 
respect  of  the  farmer.  I  know  very  well  and  you  know  it  as  well  as 
I  do,  and  you  know  it  probably  better  than  I  do,  that  when  the 
Farmers'  Institute  was  begun,  there  was  a  tremendous  lot  of  opposi- 
tion to  it.  I  know  in  my  own  county,  and  I  am  talking  from  ex- 
perience, I  know  that  in  my  own  county  we  could  not  get  a  baker-'s 
dozen  of  farmers  together  to  attend  an  Institute.  Last  year  and 
the  year  before  we  had  at  the  Institute  in  York  county  from  eight 
thousand  to  ten  thousand  farmers.  I  suppose  the  records  of  the 
Department  will  bear  out  that  assertion.  And  not  only  is  that  the 
case,  but  those  farmers  came  knowing  very  well  that  there  was  going 
to  be  something  said  and  done  that  would  be  for  their  benefit.  It 
is  true  that  York  county  is  an  agricultural  county.  The  City  o? 
York  is  the  third  manufacturing  or  industrial  city  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  We  have  a  splendid  market  for  our  products,  not 
such  as  you  have  in  Washington  and  Allegheny  and  in  Beaver  and 
in  Butler  and  in  the  rest  of  the  counties  surrounding  Pittsburg — 
we  don't  have  a  market  such  as  you  have,  but  we  have  a  good  market 
for  the  products  that  are  produced  on  the  farm,  in  the  City  of  York. 
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The  farmers  have  gotten  such  instructions  out  of  the  Institute  that 
they  have  been  able  to  supply  that  demand  in  such  a  way  that  both 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer  are  benefitted  by  it. 

We  have  a  system  of  markets  in  the  City  of  York  and  we  have 
had  them  for  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  maybe  two 
hundred  years,  I  don't  know,  but  at  any  rate,  for  the  last  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  the  farmers  of  the  county  of  York  have  come 
right  into  the  town  and  they  have  sold  on  the  curb  of  our  city  the 
products  that  are  produced  on  the  farm  directly  to  the  consumer. 
It  has  made  York  the  industrial  city  that  she  is.  There  was  a  time 
when  a  family  could  live  cheaper  off  of  less  money  in  the  City  of  York 
than  in  any  city  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  manufacturers 
came  to  our  city  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  their  plants,  because 
they  could  get  labor  there  and  they  could  get  food  for  their  labor 
at  less  cost  than  they  could  get  it  in  any  other  place  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  I  say  it  has  made  York  the  industrial  city  that 
she  is. 

Now,  my  friends,  York  is  not  an  exception.  If  the  Farmer's  In- 
stitute has  been  a  factor  in  developing  an  industrial  city,  making 
it  what  it  is  today  in  one  county,  why  is  it  not  possible  for  the 
farmers  to  join  hands  in  Washington  county  and  make  Washington 
or  all  these  western  counties  the  agricultural  counties  that  they  have 
the  opportunity  of  being?  Why,  my  friends,  there  is  nothing  to 
equal  the  opportunities  that  are  lying  at  the  door  of  the  people 
right  here.  You  can  produce  farm  products  as  cheaply  as  we  can, 
Yes,  you  can,  no  use  shaking  your  head  about  it.  You  don't  deserve 
any  more  for  your  work  than  I  do  and  you  can't  do  any  more  than 
I  can,  either.  Well  now,  I  say,  if  the  possibilities  are  here,  why 
not  take  advantage  of  them?  I  held  Institutes  in  this  section  during 
the  past  winter.  Maybe  I  ought  not  to  say  it,  but  I  think  I  shall. 
I  want  to  say  that  the  farmers  of  this  entire  section,  so  far  as  their 
opportunities  are  concerned,  are  as  dead  asleep  as  they  can  be. 
You  could  not  put  them  to  sleep  any  more  soundly,  I  believe,  if 
you  would  apply  something.     How  do  you  like  that? 

A  Member:    That's  the  stuff;  give  it  to  us. 

PROP.  MENGES:  Well,  I'm  glad  you  say  "amen,"  anyhow. 
I  am  not  a  Methodist,  but  it  does  me  a  lot  of  good  once  in  a  while 
when  a  fellow  says  "amen."  Yes,  now  I  say  here  are  the  opportuni- 
ties. The  soil  is  here.  Why  not  take  advantage  of  it,  and  the  Farm- 
ers' Institute  has  been  in  your  section — I  don't  know  how  much  good 
we  have  done,  I  haven't  any  idea,  only  I  had  the  compliment  paid 
me  and  the  men  that  were  with  me,  and  I  want  to  tell  yon  who  they 
are,  because  I  don't  want  to  take  all  this  thing  to  myself.  My 
friend,  I>r.  Conard,  is  here,  and  my  friend,  Mr.  Fassett,  and  my 
friend — he  looks  a  little  like  a  Jew — where  is  he?  Mr.  Kline.  Ob, 
there  you  are.  And  several  others.  I  say  I  don't  want  to  take  all 
thos  credit  to  myself,  but  I  had  the  compliment  paid  me  during  the 
'sessions  of  this  Institute,  coming  from  the  various  counties  sur- 
rounding Pittsburg,  that  the  people  didn't  know  that  there  was  such 
a  capacity  in  the  Farmers'  Institute  as  was  represented  in  there 
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Now,  how  do  you  like  that?  I  am  not  saying  this — it  comes  right  to 
me,  and  I  can  tell  you  who  the  man  is  if  yon  want  to  know,  but 
I  won't  do  it  now. 

Now,  my  friends,  with  all  this  at  the  disposal  of  the  farmer,  it 
looks  to  me  that  it  is  time  that  we  should  begin  to  wake  up  and 
that  we  should  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities  that  are  lying 
at  our  door  and  the  Farmers'  Institute  is  bringing  it  to  you.  It  is 
the  greatest  institution  for  the  education  of  the  farmer  that  has 
yet  been  inaugurated.  I  mean  for  that  average  fellow  out  there, 
that  man  that  cannot  go  to  college,  that  man  that  can  afford  to  take 
only  one  or  two  agricultural  papers,  and  that  man  that  don't  under- 
stand the  business  as  lie  ought  to;  that  man  that  has  never  had  any 
training  except  what  he  got  from  his  father  and  bis  grandfather,  and 
maybe  they  were  poor  farmers.  I  mean  that  man.  He  is  the  average 
fellow  and  he  is  the  fellow  that  we  have  to  take  and  raise  him 
up  to  a  higher  standard  and  that  is  what  the  Farmers'  Institute 
is  doing,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  it  is  doing  it  in  the  most  effectual 
way  it  has  ever  been  done.  I  know  whereof  1  speak.  Why,  my 
friends,  our  agricultural  college  has  got  more  advertising,  it  has 
got  more  help,  it  has  been  brought  into  greater  prominence  through 
the  agency  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  than  through  any  agency  that 
has  been  established  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  including  the  agri- 
cultural papers. 

Now,  who  has  done  it?  That  is  the  question.  Why,  you  have  done 
it,  you  are  the  people  that  have  done  it.  You  have  done  it  through 
the  agency  of  your  Department  of  Agriculture;  it  is  yours,  and  if 
it  is  yours,  then  the  possibilities  of  what  might  be  done  are  well 
nigh  unlimited,  don't  you  soo?  Just  along  these  lines,  you  can  have 
the  very  things  you  ask  for,  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  up  that 
farmer  and  making  him  a  different  kind  of  a  man  and  solving  this 
great  problem  that  we  are  talking  about;  and  there  is  more  nonsense 
talked  about  in  regard  to  this  high  cost  of  living  than  anything 
I  know  of — more  nonsense.  I  told  you  the  proposition  is  in  your 
own  hands.  The  posibilities,  my  friends,  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  not  been  touched.  She  has  the  greatest  variety  of  soils 
of  any  State  in  the  Union.  Take  the  soils  of  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  State,  among  the  most  fertile  anywhere.  Take  the  soils  of 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  adapted  in  the  most  splendid 
way  for  the  raising  of  the  hay  grasses  and  the  dairy  industry.  Take 
that  wonderful  ridge  that  passes  through  the  central  part  of  the 
State  on  top  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains — that  plateau.  And  right 
around  the  City  of  Altoona  or  right  west  of  it, — and  then  take 
that  wonderful  northeastern  section  where  God  Almighty  raises  apple 
trees  without  ever  any  being  planted,  the  very  garden  spot  to  pro- 
duce the  finest  apple  that  has  ever  been  made — the  Northern  Spy. 

A  Member:    You  are  right. 

PROF.  MENGES:  Certainly  I  am  right,  I  wouldn't  say  it  if  I 
didn't  think  it  was  so.  I  am  not  advertising  these  places,  but  I  say 
it  is  the  place  where  this  apple  can  be  raised  to  perfection,  and  yon 
know  that  only  here  and  there  through  that  entire  section  do  we 
find  an  orchard  used  for  that  purpose.  And  then  take  our  south- 
eastern section  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Secretary, 


the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  National  Depart- 
ment, told  me  himself  "Here  you  can  raise  a  larger  quantity  of  corn 
to  the  acre  than  they  can  anywhere  in  the  United  States" — the  other 
grain  section.    We  can  do  that  kind  of  thing. 

Now,  my  friends,  with  all  these  adaptations,  don't  you  see  what  a 
tremendous  work  there  is  to  be  done  by  somebody  to  put  the  farmer 
in  the  right  relation  to  his  climatic  and  soil  conditions  and  get  him 
to  produce  the  necessities  of  life  that  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
demanding  every  day? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  call  your  attention  to  the  next  speaker  on 
the  program,  Mr.  L.  W.  Lighty.  You  remember  I  had  read  in  your 
presence  a  letter  stating  that  the  sickness  of  Mrs.  Lighty  pre- 
vented that  gentleman  from  attendiug;  hence  we  will  pass  to  the  next 
speaker  on  this  important  subject,  "A  Retrospect  of  the  Past  Year's 
Work,"  Mr.  D.  H.  Watts,  of  Kerrmoor. 


A  RETROSPECT  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR'S  WORK  RY  THE  SEC- 
TION LEADERS— Continued 

Bj  O.  H.  WATTS,    Kermaar,   Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
-appear  before  my  co-workers  in  the  Farmers'  Institute  work.  I  feel, 
however,  like  my  friend,  Mr.  Campbell,  a  good  deal  like  taking  this 
position  here  this  morning,  and  that  is,  I  am  illy  prepared.  I  feel 
that  this  is  a  precious  time,  when  we  talk  about  things  pertaining 
to  the  Institutes,  to  their  promotion  over  the  State,  and  on  consider- 
ing coming  down  here  to  Washington  the  other  morning,  after  I 
had  arisen  at  a  very  early  hour,  I  said  to  Mrs.  Watts,  "Now,  if  I 
could  only  be  excused  from  this  duty  and  remain  at  home,  I  would 
feel  a  great  deal  more  comfortable.  I  have  a  little  duty  to  perform 
down  there,  though,  and  I  guess  I'd  better  go."  "What  would  you 
do  if  you'd  stay  at  home?"  she  asked.  "I  believe  today  or  this 
morning  I  would  finish  building  our  ice  house."  It  felt  a  little  like 
that  to  us  up  in  the  hills  of  Clearfield  county  lately  and  our  pocket- 
books  will  be  minus  something  next  fall,  from  the  appearance  of 
things. 

I  didn't  arrive  here  in  time  to  hear  the  opening  exercises  of  this 
splendid  meeting.  In  thinking  about  the  town  of  Washington  and 
its  location  and  former  history,  I  could  not  help  think  about  my 
earlier  career  in  farming.  My  first  fancy  in  livestock  was  sheep,  and 
one  time  I  imported  into  the  county  some  foreign  sheep  of  a  par- 
ticular breed  now  very  popular,  and  in  order  to  understand  some- 
thing abont  the  sheep,  I  had  taken  a  journal,  and  on  almost  every 
page  in  that  journal,  which  was  indeed  a  great  help  to  me,  I  found 
the  name  of  Washington,  Pa.  This  was  the  shepherds'  rendezvous; 
here  they  came  with  their  flocks  and  no  doubt  with  their  crooks.  To- 
day this  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  agricultural  shepherd  and  his 
crooks,  perhaps. 


I  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  make  good  use  of  the  time.  I  have 
beeD  for  one  winter  manager  of  No.  5  Section.  I  found  one  man 
pitching  his  tent  towards  the  smoky  City  of  Pittsburg  last  winter 
and  another  towards  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  and  another 
Mr.  Campbell,  in  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania,  and  another,  Mr.  Dorsett, 
pitched  his  tent  toward  the  City  of  Mansfield.  And  I,  with  our 
little  band,  pitched  our  tent  toward  the  great  commercial  metropolis 
of  Seranton.    It  is  a  great  country  up  there,  a  very  great  country. 

Now,  what  shall  I  say  reminiscent  of  our  travels  in  that  country? 
At  the  start  we  found  a  very  pleasant  time.  The  local  people  helped 
us  out  very  tenderly  and  the  weather  man  at  the  time  assisted.  We 
found  a  diversity  of  conditions.  We  found  local  people  who  were 
liliputians  and  others  who  were  gigantic  in  intellect  and  physical 
ability  both.  Perhaps  in  the  people  who  came,  apparently,  to  help 
them  out,  they  saw  liliputians  as  well.  We  found  great  diversity 
of  effort  and  results  in  institute  localities.  There  is  something 
peculiar  about  that.  We  would  find  a  place  that  was  wonderfully 
active  in  Institute  work,  the  work  is  a  success  in  every  feature, 
it  keeps  the  Institute  lecturer  just  hoping  to  keep  up  with  the  people 
in  that  locality,  and  we  move  only  four  or  five  miles  and  find  just 
exactly  the  reverse, — we  can  hardly  temper  our  thoughts  in  language 
that  apparently  can  be  understood  by  a  portion  of  the  audience. 

Why  this  great  difference?  There  is  evidence  enough  that  we  have 
still  before  us  a  wonderful  work  to  do,  and  then  our  study  comes 
in,  how  to  reach  all  these  people?  In  most  of  our  Institutes  we 
find  that  the  front  seats  and  the  "amen"  corners  are  occupied  by 
the  same  people  each  and  every  time.  They  are  the  leaders  of  the" 
community,  take  an  active  part,  no  doubt,  in  everything  that  is  carried 
on.  Those  communities  are  self -buoyant,  but  the  others,  as  has 
been  said  by  other  Section  leaders,  are  not. 

The  Institute  work  is  a  wonderful  work.  The  more  I  think  of 
it,  the  more  I  contemplate  the  field  of  activity  open  to  us,  the  op- 
portunities that  confront  us,  tbe  more  I  see  the  magnitude  of  this 
wonderful  work.  We  talk  about  the  soil,  the  native  soil,  and  the 
conservation  of  soil  fertility,  the  restoring  of  the  worn-out  soil,  the 
growing  of  crops  and  animal  industry,  the  school  and  social  condi- 
tion of  the  neighborhood,  and  all  these  things,  and  in  my  estimation 
there  is  no  greater  thing  today  in  the  rural  sections  than  a  general 
educational  and  cultural  uplift.  I  believe  that  because  T  am  the 
father  of  a  family  of  six  children.  I  own  today  a  farm  and  farm  build- 
ings that  have  been  hewn  ont  of  the  forest  and  the  hills  with  a  great 
deal  of  labor  and  expense.  Today,  viewing  life  with  less  sentiment 
perhaps,  than  a  youth  starting  out,  I  would  scarcely  take  a  farm  in 
a  vicinity  of  that  kind,  not  to  say  anything  disparagingly  of  my 
native  county,  but  T  would  not  take  a  farm  in  a  locality  of  that 
sort  as  a  gift.  Now,  you  may  think  that  is  cruel,  you  may  think  that 
is  radical,  but  virtually  I  would  not,  because  I  view  the  social  and 
educational  facilities  of  the  neighborhood  as  things  of  most  impor- 
tance. Of  course,  we  must  have  crops,  we  must  have  the  money 
before  we  can  have  these  other  things,  but  when  we  have  money  and 
have  means,  we  should  look  first  to  the  general  uplift  of  those  com- 
munities. That  is  the  mission  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  worker. 
He  must  help  them  get  the  money,  help  to  show  them  how  best  to 
serve  that  community  in  a  general  uplift.    That  uplift  is  needed, 


bat  I  want  to  tell  you,  it  does  not  hare  to  come  from  the  city,  bat 
from  among  ourselves.  The  best  governed  man  is  the  man  governed 
from  within,  and  this  is  true  of  communities.  The  finest  and  best 
educated  community  is  a  community  educated  largely  from  within. 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  day  must  come  when  the  farmers  will 
no  longer  ship  their  young  people  away  on  trains  and  board  them  at 
our  expense  and  depopulate  the  rural  communities  of  young  blood. 
We  need  to  enliven  our  rural  communities;  we  ueed  more  educational 
institutions  in  rural  communities,  and  then  we  will  have  more  homes 
and  more  life.  There  is  an  old  adage  which  says  that  where  there  is 
life  there  is  hope.  I  want  to  reverse  that  adage  and  put  it  the  other 
way,  that  where  there  is  hope  there  is  life,  where  there  is  faith  there 
is  life,  and  we  want  to  get  the  hopes  of  the  farmer  and  rural  popula- 
tion raised  up  a  little  higher,  we  want  to  get  more  fr-ith  in  their 
occupation  and  get  those  good  things  around  our  farms  and  in  our 
rural  communities  that  our  good  friend  last  night  thought  we  should 
take  the  family  away  in  an  automobile  to  reach  them.  I  am  not 
in  for  that  sentiment;  I  want  to  bring  that  environment  to  the  rural 
community  that  will  make  every  neighborhood  worth  living  in,  that 
will  make  the  farm  of  some  value  to  us,  so  that  it  is  not  only  a 
farm,  not  only  a  business  enterprise,  but  in  a  true  sense  an  intellec- 
tual and  cultural  center. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  of  a  complaining  nature  relative  to  the 
work  of  last  winter.  When  we  go  home  to  our  farms  and  delve 
into  the  work  of  the  farm,  the  winter's  work  having  passed,  looking 
backward,  it  seems  like  the  reverie  of  midnight  dreams.  We  cannot 
recall  all  the  little  things.  We  have  nothing  serious  to  remember 
in  last  winter's  work.  We  can  see  where  we  ourselves  might  have 
done  better  for  the  local  people  and  sometimes  I  can  see  where  the 
local  people  need  in  that  locality  a  Moses  to  take  hold  of  the  up- 
raising of  the  local  work  and  lift  it  to  a  higher  plane;  and  yet  we 
don't  understand,  as  strangers  in  a  community,  just  what  the  encum- 
brances are  in  that  neighborhood  and  may  cast  a  shadow  of  doubt 
on  the  local  management,  when  no  doubt  they  are  doing  the  very 
best  they  can  under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I 
have  occupied  enough  of  your  precious  time  and  I  shall  leave  the 
floor  to  other  workers. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Now,  my  friends,  you  have  listened  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  leaders  of  the  Sections.  This  meeting  is  open  for  the 
man  in  the  pew,  now  to  see  what  he  has  to  say  about  this  matter. 
Two  minutes,  remember,  though ;  some  of  you  fellows  are  pretty 
long  speakers. 

MR.  BLACK  (Mercer  county):  I  want  to  confess  that  it  was  I 
who  shook  my  bead  at  Prof.  Menges  when  be  said  that  we  could 
raise  things  as  cheap  here  as  in  York.  We  are  up  in  the  clouds 
1,400  feet  above  the  sea  and  we  are  125  miles  further  north,  at  least, 
making  i  degrees  difference.  You  have  much  longer  summers  in 
York  than  we  have  in  Mercer  county.  It  is  the  long  winters  that 
put  us  to  sleep  here;  even  the  ground  hog  in  Mercer  county,  after 
taking  a  little  nap,  goes  back  to  sleep.  If  we  had  as  long  a  summer 
as  they  have  in  York,  possibly  we  would  get  wakened  up  to  our  oppor- 
tunities.    The  Professor  scolded  us  up  in  Mercer  like  blazes  and  I 
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expect  we  needed  a  little  of  it,  but  be  was  a  little  too  severe,  coming 
from  a  different  soil  and  climatic  conditions  altogether.  He  stated 
a  moment  ago  that  York  could  beat  any  other  county  in  raising  corn 
and  be  ought  not  to  be  so  severe  on  us  fellows  that  don't  have  quite 
the  conditions  he  has  in  York  county. 

A  Member:  I  would  like  to  call  up  the  question  that  tbe  first 
speaker  raised  in  regard  to  education  in  agriculture  in  our  common 
schools.  If  any  of  them  can  put  out  a  plan  to  secure  that  from  a 
teacher,  I  would  like  them  to  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Now,  gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  question 
offered  by  the  gentleman,  of  education  in  our  common  schools,  re- 
ferring to  agriculture,  I  have  no  doubt.  How  can  we  get  a  plan  by 
which  we  may  secure  that  teacher  in  the  country  school  who  will 
develop  agriculture  in  that  school?  You  have  asked  a  very  impor- 
tant question.     Does  anyone  want  to  answer  that  in  two  minutes? 

A  Member:  Just  one  word;  we  have  at  tbe  Pennsylvania  State 
College  a  very  charitable  proposition,  whereby  they  offer  to  give  the 
teachers  of  Pennsylvania  at  almost  a  nominal  expense,  some  train- 
ing in  teaching  agriculture,  and  country  school  directors  may  do 
much  to  foster  that  by  insisting  that  the  teachers  that  they  employ 
for  the  coming  term  or  for  the  next  year,  shall  take  or  shall  have  that 
training,  and  insist  upon  it.  It  is  the  cheapest  part  of  the  education 
of  the  teacher  that  they  can  get  and  the  most  needed  by  the  country 
school  teacher. 

MR.  STEVENS:  In  New  York  State  they  have  helped  to  solve 
that  problem  by  insisting  that  every  district  superintendent  of 
schools  shall  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  agriculture  before  he 
is  eligible  to  hold  his  position. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  It  was  my  pleasure  a  few  years  ago  to 
visit  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  some  of  the  Congressional  agricultural 
schools  of  Dane  county,  a  proposition  which  I  brought  before  the 
members  of  our  House  from  Lancaster  county,  was  this:  Why  not 
draw  up  a  bill  and  have  it  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
creating  a  Congressional  Agricultural  School?  Now,  take  Lancas- 
ter county,  because  I  am  more  familiar  with  it,  or  take  your  own 
county  of  Washington,  the  City  of  Washington  located  nearly  in 
the  center  of  your  county,  take  your  Poor  House  Farm,  which  I  be- 
lieve you  have  one  instituted,  a  school  there, — your  facilities  to  that 
farm  from  the  county  are  fairly  adequate;  the  people  who  want  to 
go  to  school  there,  give  them  a  thorough  course  in  agriculture,  let 
them  take  their  course  of  study,  and  then  the  next  jjeriod  let  them 
go  out  on  the  farm  and  put  it  into  actual  practice  right  there.  You 
have  not  only  the  training  of  the  mind,  but  the  training  of  the  band 
with  it.  The  way  your  farm  is  located,  especially  in  Lancaster 
county,  with  our  trolley  system  there,  three-quarters  of  those  pupils 
during  the  evening  could  go  to  their  homes  and  not  lose  tbe  influence 
of  the  parental  home— they  would  not  get  away  from  that. 

My  theory  has  been,  and  I  believe  it  is  correct,  the  way  to  teach  a 
thing  is  to  do  it.  It  was  my  pleasure  last  fall  to  visit  the  institution 
in  Alabama,  the  colored  school  down  at  Tuskeegee,  and  the  first  motto 


I  saw  on  the  wall  when  I  entered  the  institution,  was,  "We  learn 
by  doing,"  There,  I  think,  gentlemen,  is  the  basis  of  our  education, 
Teach  them  by  doing. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Any  other  gentleman  or  lady — ladies,  don't 
think  we've  undertaken  to  slight  you  at  all — if  you  have  anything 
to  say,  speak  right  out.  We  have  some  lady  institute  lecturers  here 
and  we  want  to  hear  from  them.  Mrs.  Foulke,  have  yon  a  word 
to  say? 

MBS.  FOULKE:  This  is  a  subject  that  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in,  and  I  have  lately  been  in  New  York  State  and  been 
interested  in  the  agricultural  movement  in  the  high  schoolB  of  that 
State.  The  State  there  has  helped  the  schools;  they  pay  one-half 
the  salary.  We  have  nothing  here  like  it.  They  have  an  agricul- 
tural teacher  in  the  high  school  that  will  guarantee  twenty-five 
pupils,  and  those  children  are  supposed  to  go  out  on  the  farm  and 
do  farm  work,  and  part  of  their  course  is  the  work  they  do  in  their 
own  homes.  Their  fathers  and  mothers  or  guardians  can  keep  ac- 
count of  that  and  help  to  put  them  through,  ho  that  when  they 
graduate  they  have  so  many  counts  of  home  work  done.  That  will 
keep  the  children  in  the  home  and  keep  them  interested  in  our  farms, 
but  that  has  State  patronage  that  we  don't  seem  to  give  much  of  in 
Pennsylvania.  We  are  talking  about  it,  but  I  am  afraid  some  of 
you  men  will  have  to  get  busy  with  that,  because  we  poor  women 
can't  vote,  we  can  only  nag  you.  You  will  have  to  do  away  with  your 
small  country  school  and  combine  your  schools,  so  that  children  will 
come  from  far  away  districts  and  be  brought  in  and  taken  back.  It  is 
worth  while.  It  is  a  big  question  that  I  could  not  answer  in  the 
two  minutes  allotted  to  me. 

PROF.  SURFACE :  I  have  for  years  been  much  interested  in  the 
subject  of  agriculture  in  the  country  schools,  as  a  teacher,  and  now 
as  a  parent  who  has  children  in  the  public  schools  in  the  country. 
I  feel  that  the  teacher  first  should  know  the  subject.  We,  as  prac- 
tical farmers,  cannot  do  a  thing  that  we  don't  know,  and  we  cannot 
expect  any  person  to  do  the  things  they  don't  know.  We  cannot 
expect  a  teacher  to  teach  agriculture  who  does  not  know  the  subject. 
That  teacher  must  be  prepared.  If  a  special  appropriation  is  re- 
quired, if  special  work  is  to  be  done,  then  there  must  be  special 
compensation.  It  is  unjust  to  the  teacher  to  add  to  him  the  extra  bur- 
den of  preparing  to  teach  an  extra  subject  without  compensating  him 
for  it.  If  we  are  growing  some  extra  produce,  we  expect  to  be  paid  for 
it.  If  we  are  growing  some  extra  produce,  we  expect  to  be  paid  for 
it,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  subject  of  a  proper  compensation  for  the 
teacher  who  is  prepared  adequately  to  teach  the  subject,  I  concur 
in  the  necessity  of  consolidated  country  schools.  The  best  schools 
in  America  are  in  the  regions  where  tbey  have  them.  In  such  places 
it  is  possible  to  have  supervisors  of  agriculture  to  go  from  school  to 
school  and  to  help  the  teachers  and  see  that  the  course  is  practically 
carried  out  and  taught. 
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We  are  now  coming  rapidly  to  a  system  of  county  supervisors 
of  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania,  as  I  think  you  all  know.  It  would 
seem  that  it  might  be  possible  for  the  county  expert  in  agriculture 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  valuable  service  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
own  county,  by  acting  as  supervisor  of  agriculture  and  helping 
the  teachers  and  getting  tbem  in  a  condition  where  they  may 
stand  on  their  own  feet  in  teaching  the  subject,  and  they  can  get 
better  assistance  from  the  county  superintendent  of  agriculture  or 
county  expert  than  any  other  source.  They  have  other  sources  to 
which  they  can  appeal.  They  can  get  the  short  term  or  special  term 
at  the  College,  or  they  can  get  information  by  writing  for  it,  but  they 
need  that  personal  contact  with  the  individual  who  can  help  them 
over  their  difficulties,  and  I  believe  we  are  producing  the  means  of 
working  out  this  important  problem  of  agriculture  in  the  public 
schools. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  making  agricul- 
tural education  one  of  the  chief  cornerstones  of  our  talks  at  our 
Institutes,  and  I  am  further  in  favor,  very  much,  of  a  resolution  that 
I  had  the  honor  of  helping  to  adopt  a  year  ago,  the  day  after  we 
met  at  Towanda.  If  I  recall  to  memory,  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
one  of  your  representatives  at  an  educational  meeting  in  Harrisburg, 
where  many  of  the  educators  of  this  State  had  assembled,  as  well 
as  from  New  York  and  Ohio,  to  discuss  the  matter  of  agriculture  in 
our  public  schools.  A  resolution  was  there  unanimously  adopted, 
asking  our  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  have  his  super- 
intendents throughout  the  various  counties  of  the  State  examine 
the  teachers  in  agriculture,  and  I  believe  that  that  is  the  point  to 
insist  on,  because,  if  the  teachers  know  that  they  are  to  be  examined 
in  some  subject  as  a  branch,  they  are  going  to  prepare  themselves. 
And  let  us  pass  resolutions  or  go  through  the  channel  to  go  to  those 
who  are  in  authority,  to  demand  that.  We  cannot  wait  until  the 
public  ask  and  demand  it.  If  we  had  waited  until  the  public  de- 
manded the  public  school  system,  we  wouldn't  have  had  it,  and 
those  of  you  who  know  the  history  of  it,  know  that  it  had  to  be 
forced  through  our  legislature  when  some  who  were  its  opponents 
were  kept  outside  of  the  hall.  So  let  us  have  the  examination  of 
the  teachers,  and  then,  when  we  have  the  teachers,  a  way  will  be 
provided.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  channel  for  us  to  work  through, 
nave  the  teachers  prepared  and  demand  it  of  them,  and  we  will  have 
it. 

MR.  GEORGE  {of  Indiana  county):  One  thing  I  would  like  to 
mention,  that  one  of  the  Section  leaders  spoke  of  in  his  talk,  and  that 
is  the  trailers  that  we  sometimes  have  after  us  at  our  Institutes.  Tn 
Indiana  county  last  year  we  had  no  less  than  four  at  some  of  our 
meetings.  Now,  as  the  gentleman  says,  we  get  out  among  the  farm- 
ers, we  don't  try  to  get  into  the  large  towns  where  they  have  hotels 
and  good  accommodations,  but  we  get  into  small  towns,  so  that 
the  farmers  will  come,  and  we  don't  have  very  large  hotels.  We 
generally  tiy  to  prepare  accommodations  before  hand,  unless  Brother 
Seeds  is  along,  and  we  sometimes  have  trouble  getting  places  for 
him,  but  these  agents  that  have  been  spoken  of  will  come  out 
after  the  last  session  and  get  across  the  country  and  get  ahead  of 


as  and  get  the  best  room  in  the  hotel,  very  often,  representing  them- 
selves as  members  of  our  party,  and  when  we  get  there,  we  find  con- 
ditions rather  unfavorable,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons.  As  the 
gentleman  said,these  agents  detract  from  the  Institutes  by  button- 
holing the  men  in  the  audience  and  keeping  them  out  of  the  sessions 
and  detracting  in  other  ways. 

Again,  in  our  means  of  conveyance  from  one  place  to  another, 
where  we  have  a  hack  to  take  our  men  from  one  meeting  to  another, 
they  will  crowd  in,  and  it  makes  our  means  of  conveyance  not  very 
pleasant  to  us  or  to  those  that  we  are  taking  with  us.  While  I  hope 
that  every  farmer  in  the  State  and  his  family  are  reading  some 
good  agricultural  paper,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  put  into  every  family, 
I  do  wish  there  were  some  other  means  of  getting  it  into  the  family 
than  by  having  these  agents  follow  the  Institute  people  around  . 

MR.  C.  H.  DEWITT:  I  have  very  little  to  say,  but  I  wish  to  say 
this:  I  am  slow  to  find  very  much  fault  with  those  who  are  my 
superiors  in  office.  Tioga  county  has  been  blessed  with  a  good  corps 
of  instructors,  and  I  want  to  say  that  publicly,  and  they  have  aided 
the  people  of  Tioga  county,  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
meetings  held  there;  they  have  been  instructed  and  the  meetings 
have  been  very  profitable  to  those  who  attended  and  to  the  instruc- 
tors. I  just  wish  to  say  to  yon,  as  one  of  the  County  Chairmen, 
go  right  on,  regardless  of  any  outside  criticism.  You  are  in  the  right 
and  the  right  will  prevail.  The  Secretary  has  no  small  job  on  his 
hands  with  yon  fellows  to  take  care  of,  and  I  realize  that,  and  if 
he  does  as  well  all  over  the  State  as  he  has  done  by  Tioga  county, 
we  certainly  are  not  going  to  find  any  fault  with  our  Secretary. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  schools,  our  town  of  Mansfield  has  a 
State  Normal  School.  Two  traveling  men  were  talking  there  last 
Sunday — they  spent  the  Sunday  in  the  town.  I  overheard  tbem 
talking  about  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania  in  comparison  with  ths 
schools  of  New  York  State.  They  were  both  New  York  State  men; 
I  knew  one  of  them,  lived  in  Elmira,  New  York  State.  He  said 
that  the  school  system  in  Pennsylvania  is  in  a  higher  state  and  in  a 
better  shape  than  the  schools  of  New  York  State,  that  a  person 
educated  in  the  high  schools  and  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  is  far  superior  to  the  scholars  of  people  who  are 
educated  in  the  schools  of  New  York  State.  Now  gentlemen,  with 
the  fine. appropriation  that  our  Legislature  gives  us  for  our  schools 
in  this  State,  I  should  be,  as  one,  loathe  to  find  any  fault  with 
them. 

Now  one  thing  else  occurred  in  the  Institute,  to  our  knowledge. 
We,  of  course,  In  and  around  Mansfield,  have  taken  up,  I  think, 
eleven  schools  in  the  township  and  concentrated  them  in  the  village 
of  Mansfield,  which  is  a  grand  success,  and  when  our  lecturers  were 
there  last  winter,  they  were  invited  to  come  there  when  I  was  not 
using  them,  in  the  hall,  to  come  and  talk  to  those  children  upon 
the  different  subjects  that  they  were  to  talk  upon  in  the  Institute 
proper,  and  it  was  a  grand  success,  and  many  of  the  children  did, 
T  hear,  say  on  the  street  some  of  the  things  that  were  said  to  them 
by  onr  lecturers.  I  wish  to  say  to  you  lecturers.  "Go  along,"  and 
to  the  Secretary,  "You  are  making  a  success  of  the  Institute  in  the 
State." 
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MR.  STOUT  (of  Schuylkill  county) :  In  relation  to  this  matter 
of  what  have  been  called  trailers  after  our  Institutes,  I  don't  see 
that  there  can  be  any  reasonable  objection  to  these  people  who 
represent  newspapers  going  along  with  us  and  soliciting  subscribers. 
The  fact  is,  they  are  a  very  congenial  and  companionable  set  of 
people,  very  .intelligent,  sent  out  by  these  publishers,  and  they  do  a 
whole  lot  of  good  by  getting  these  subscribers;  sometimes  I  think 
they  do  more  good  than  we  do.  They  reach  the  farmers  weekly  and 
we  go  only  once  a  year.  They  are  a  companionable  class  of  people 
and  I  am  willing  to  share  my  bed,  if  necessary,  with  those  men  who 
are  sent  out  by  these  publishers,  and  just  for  their  comfort. 

Mr.  STEWART  (of  Greene  county) :  I  want  to  endorse  what 
has  been  said  about  these  newspaper  men.  I  don't  care  who  comes 
behind,  I  am  going  to  be  before,  and  as  the  gentleman  has  said, 
these  newspaper  men  cut  across  corners  and  get  over  to  the  board- 
ing house  and  get  the  best  place.  There  is  no  business  for  a  County 
Chairman  to  permit  that  kind  of  thing.  We  can  secure  those  places 
before  the  newspaper  men  come  in  and  they've  got  to  take  what 
is  left.  Sometimes  we  are  disappointed,  but  we  have  done  every- 
thing we  could  to  provide  entertainment  for  those  fellows  before 
these  newspaper  men  come.  T  want  all  the  newspaper  men  to  follow 
me  that  wish  to,  and  if  tbey  interfere  with  the  business  of  the 
Institute,  I  have  the  courage  to  tell  them  to  wait  till  we  get  through 
and  then  prosecute  their  business.  We  want  them  to  advertise 
everything  we  do.  They  are  in  sympathy  with  us,  they  are  co- 
workers with  us  if  they  are  earnest,  and  I  believe  most  of  them  are. 
I  invite  our  newspaper  men  to  come  out.  The  only  trouble  is,  they 
don't  come  if  it's  cold  weather  and  too  far  from  the  county  seat 
I  believe  cur  good  friend  is  in  the  wrong  in  this  respect  in  dis- 
couraging the  men  whom  he  calls  trailers. 

A  Member:  I  just  wanted  to  add  a  word  to  what  Mr.  Stewart  has 
wild.  I  aavc  had  the  gentlemen  from  these  agricultural  paper*  follow 
Iustitutes  in  cur  county  for  the  last  eight  years  and  I  am  just  as 
proud  of  them  when  they  are  with  me  as  I  am  of  the  lecturers. 
One  or  two  of  them  are  writers  for  some  agricultural  paper  and 
they  always  write  nice  things  about  out  Institute,  which  go  before 
the  public  all  over  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,  and 
our  Institutes  have  been  boosted  largely  through  that  class  of  people. 
I  invite  them  to  our  county  and  am  glad  to  see  them. 

DR.  W.  PRANK  BECK:  I  represent  two  classes  of  people:  I  am 
a  inembei  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  also  a  member  of 
a  large  Chamber  of  Commerce.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the 
city  farmer?  Around  Altoona,  the  farms  are  largely  being  absorbed 
by  the  (ity  farmers.  In  the  valley  in  which  my  farm  is  situated 
there  is  not  one  farm  but  what  is  owned  by  city  people.  In  one 
county,  450  farms  were  sold  to  50  people.  Those  people  are  moving 
on  those  farms.  They  are  city  farmers  and  they  are  a  class  of  people 
who  must  be  absorbed  and  recognized  and  reckoned  with.  The  ques- 
tion before  us  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions — What  axe 
we  going  to  do  with  the  city  farmer? 


PROP.  MERGES:  I  wonld  like  to  introduce  another  subject 
here,  that  is  the  advertising  of  the  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Well  now,  these  other  fellows  will  introduce 
that  for  you  a  little  later. 

PROP.  MENGES:    Well,  I  wish  they  would. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  you  will  notice  the  program  we 
have  here,  No.  2  on  this  program,  "The  Farmers'  Institute,  from 
County  Chairmen's  Point  of  View."  There  are  six  or  eight  of  you 
here  and  a  lot  of  delegates  besides.  Now  comes  the  turn  of  the 
County  Chairmen  of  Institutes. 

MR.  ANDERSON  (of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer) :  I  think  a  point 
that  I  wanted  to  bring  up  will  come  up  very  nicely  under  this  sub- 
ject of  advertising  the  Farmers'  Institutes,  and  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  here  relative 
to  the  so-called  trailers.  Now  that  is  right  in  our  line  of  business. 
And  we  all  feci  that  there  is  no  legitimate  objection  to  some  of  the 
methods  that  have  been  used,  but  I  think  more  particularly  to  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  so  many  newspaper  men  in  the  field,  and 
I  think  that  all  of  the  newspaper  publishers  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  control  of  this  feature  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Institute  men,  and 
I  am  sure  that  if  their  numbers  become  so  large  that  these  agents  be- 
come troublesome  to  you  in  any  way,  that  you  will  find  that  the 
publishers  will  be  more  than  glad  to  co-operate  with  you  in  any  scort  , 
of  a  plan  that  will  put  us  all  on  the  same  basis,  and  that  is  all 
we  ask,  and  I  am  sure  the  publishers  will  all  co-operate  with  you 
in  that  work.  I  was  particularly  pleased  by  what  some  of  the  gentle- 
men said  and  the  very  kindly  way  in  which  you  were  welcoming  these 
men  to  your  Institutes  and  the  view  you  took  of  using  them  to  adver- 
tise the  Institutes. 

Now,  that  is  also  our  business  and  we  are  more  than  glad  to  have 
notes  from  county  superintendents  on  the  work  of  the  Institutes 
and  also  glad  to  have  notes  from  our  agents.  We  instruct  our 
agents  to  give  us  reports  on  the  good,  live  meetings  that  are  held 
in  the  different  counties,  so  that  we  may  get  this  work  into  our  col- 
umns and  give  the  news  to  our  readers,  and,  as  I  say,  this  will 
probably  come  a  little  later  in  our  discussion  of  advertising  the 
Institutes,  and  lam  sure  you  will  find  all  the  publishers  of  the  agri- 
cultural papers  more  than  glad  to  help  you  all  they  can  in  tihs 
work  and  at  the  same  time  to  regulate  this  question  of  the  so-called 
trailers,  if  they  prove  troublesome  to  yon  in  any  way. 


The  CHAIRMAN  (Director  Martin):  The  Chairman  will  say  one 
word:  We  have  uniformly  opened  up  the  way  for  the  agricultural 
press  to  visit  with  us  at  our  Institutes.  Within  the  last  two  years, 
the  agricultural  press  have  taken  a  more  active  interest  in  the  In- 
stitutes and  in  presenting  the  claims  of  their  papers,  and  I  will 
heartily  co-operate  with  the  agricultural  press  of  the  State  in  making 
a  proper  allotment  of  Buieau  of  the  Institutes,  in  which,  probably, 
at  no  one  meeting  there  shall  appear  more  than  two  representatives 
of  the  press.  Now,  we  can  get  along  first-rate  with  two,  but  wheu  half 
a  dozen  come  and  they  form  in  line,  just  as  some  of  these  gentlemen 


have  said,  it  does  become  a  little  annoying.  We  want  to  be  frank 
about  this.  You  are  welcome,  you  have  helped  us  in  many  ways,  and 
you  are  one  of  the  agencies  in  the  uplift  and  upbuilding  of  agricul- 
ture, and  far  be  it  from  the  management  of  this  Bureau  of  Institutes 
to  say  "no,"  but  we  feel  encouraged  when  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  leading  agricultural  papers  has  said  what  be  has.  I  refer  to 
the  gentleman  to  my  right,  the  representative  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmer,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  this  question  of  representa- 
tives of  the  agricultural  press  can  be  adjusted  to  the  full  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned. 

Now,  if  there  is  nothing  further  on  this  subject,  we  will  take  up 
No.  2,  "The  Farmers'  Institute,  from  County  Chairmen's  Point 
of  View."  You  will  notice,  gentlemen  and  friends,  there  are  two 
or  three  angles  to  this  thing.  The  County  Chairman  of  Farmers' 
Institutes  is  the  manager  in  the  different  counties.  He  has  an 
immense  amount  of  work  to  do.  He  has  the  advertising  of  these 
Institutes,  selection  of  locations.  Then  he  has  to  boss  the  speakers 
that  are  sent  out,  and  that  is  a  big  job  sometimes.  And  he  is  the 
fellow  I  want  you  to  listen  to  a  little  while  and  see  what  he  has 
to  say  about  this  matter.  And  I  should  explain  that  sometimes,  you 
know,  the  "last  shall  be  first  and  the  first  shall  be  last"  You  have 
heard  that  somewhere  or  other.  Mr.  J.  Newton  Glover  has  informed 
me  that  he  has  a  call  to  go  home  this  evening  which  cannot  be  well 
avoided,  hence,  we  will  begin  at  the  last  number  with  Mr.  Glover, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  accommodated.  His  subject  is,  "Which  is 
,  Preferable,  Written  or  Oral  Questions?"  That  is,  shall  we  write  the 
questions  in  the  Institutes  or  just  get  up  and  ask  those  questions? 
Now,  Mr.  Glover,  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

THE   FARMERS'   INSTITUTE,   FROM   COUNTY   CHAIRMEN'S 
POINT  OF  VIEW 


\.  WHICH  IS  PREFERABLE,  WRITTEN  OR  ORAL  QUESTIONS 

Bj  J.    NEWTON   OLOVBK,    Vicksburg,    Pa. 

Generally  speaking,  written  questions  are  preferred,  as  the  Chair- 
man usually  has  a  period  for  written  questions  from  the  box,  which 
he  assigns  to  a  suitable  speaker  to  answer  by  giving  all  the  facts  he 
knows  on  the  subject  asked.  But  frequently  a  speaker  makes  a  state- 
ment which  is  not  fully  understood  or  be  does  not  go  as  far  into  detail 
on  some  point  as  someone  iu  the  audience  wants  him  to  go;  then 
it  is  better  to  have  an  oral  question  right  on  the  spot  or  at  the  close 
of  the  talk  to  further  enlighten  or  answer  the  question  which  has 
occurred  to  the  one  in  the  audience,  rather  than  have  it  written 
out  and  answered  later,  because  this  person  may  not  be  present  at 
the  next  session  when  the  written  question  could  or  would  be  an- 
swered. 

Some  persons  will  ask  questions  when  they  will  not  write  them 
out,  even  on  the  tablets  so  kindly  furnished  by  Hon.  A.  L.  Martin. 
Where  a  poultry,  fruit  or  a  road  session  is  held  at  an  Institute, 
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some  persons  will  attend  only  the  session  discussing  the  questions 
which  interest  them  and  the  oral  questions  give  them  the  chance 
to  get  in  close  touch  with  the  speaker,  as  the  written  question  does 
not 

Then,  oral  questions  bring  out  and  answer  many  questions  which 
benefit  the  entire  audience  and  it  saves  the  Institute  speaker  the  extra 
work  op  effort  in  answering  questions  before  and  after  sessions,  which 
are  asked  by  persons  who  would  ask  them  in  a  meeting  and  help 
anyone  who  wants  to  know  just  what  the  speaker  is  trying  to  tell 
one  person  privately.  So,  on  the  whole,  oral  questions  are  prefer- 
able and  do  more  good  than  written  ones.  Questions  show  how 
an  audience  is  interested,  so  try  to  have  as  many  good  questions  as 
possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  will  be,  "County  Organization  of 
Institute  Committee,"  by  Hon.  H.  Q.  McQowan,  of  Geiger's  Mills,  Pa. 


2.     COUNTY   ORGANIZATION   OF     INSTITUTE    COMMITTEE 

By  HON.  H.  (i.  McGOWAN,   Geigcri  Mlllt    Pa 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Looking  over  the  program, 
noticing  that  there  are  six  succeeding  speakers,  if  a  point  or  two 
was  thrown  out  by  each  speaker,  a  successful  Institute  could  be  man- 
aged, however  inexperienced  the  manager  might  be.  Any  Institute 
will  be  an  absolute  failure  unless  there  is  a  proper  appointment  of 
committees.  The  program,  however,  states  "Committee."  Now,  as 
Institute  Managers,  we  are  all  upon  that  equal  footing  so  far  as  the 
time  set  apart  by  Act  of  Assembly  for  the  appointment  of  places 
where  Institutes  are  held,  is  concerned. 

Now  we  must,  in  the  appointment  of  these  Committees,  have  a 
system.  The  operation  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  Railroad  would 
not  be  successful  unless  they  had  their  great  system.  Our  farm 
operations  will  not  be  successful  unless  we  have  a  system.  There- 
fore, my  experience  as  an  Institute  manager  has  led  me  to  establish 
just  a  little  system  in  reference  to  the  organization  of  Institute  Com- 
mittees. You  all  well  know,  as  Managers,  that  the  second  Tuesday 
of  June,  at  1:30  in  the  afternoon  at  the  county  seat,  is  the  time 
appointed  for  the  selection  of  places  for  holding  the  Institutes. 
Now,  prior  to  this  time,  I  write  to  the  secretaries  of  the  various  farm 
organizations  in  our  county.  We  have  two  county  agricultural 
societies,  two  granges,  two  farmers'  unions.  Therefore,  this  Board 
is  composed,  together  with  myself,  of  seven  members,  and  they  are 
always  present;  there  is  a  reason  for  that,  and  I  might  say  why. 
After  writing  to  them,  I  prepare  for  their  being  present  in  this 
way:  you  know  that  the  Act  of  Assembly  allows  them  two  dollars 
for  attendance  at  that  meeting.  I  don't  have  those  men  wait  until 
I  communicate  with  Brother  Martin ;  I  prepare  myself  with  new,  crisp 
two  dollar  bills  right  from  the  bank  and  as  soon  as  we  transact 
our  business,  I  take  the  receipts  of  these  gentlemen  and  give  them 
the  two  dollars.  That  is  a  great  incentive  to  have  a  good  attendance 
at  every  annual  meeting. 
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Now  what  I  want  to  say  is  this:  what  we  do  at  that  meeting 
after  we  select  the  places  for  holding  the  Institutes  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  chairman  of  a  local  committee  for  every  place  selected. 
We  discuss  his  ability  in  every  way  that  our  knowledge  will  permit; 
we  select  the  very  best  man  in  his  community.  Now,  that  is  the 
start;  that  gives  the  place  where  the  Institute  is  to  be  held  .a  little 
advertising.  The  man  is  proud  to  be  selected  as  chairman;  he  begins 
to  talk  the  Institute  up;  the  matter  is  left  at  that  point  for  a  while, 
and  no  more  is  done,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  until  about  eight 
weeks  before  the  time  of  holding  the  Institute.  I  then  communicate 
with  this  gentleman  who  was  previously  appointed  as  chairman  of  the 
local  committee  and  have  him  call  a  special  meeting  to  consider 
plans  and  make  arrangements  for  holding  the  Farmers'  Institute. 
He  does,  and  there  is  where  the  balance  of  lie  committees  are  formed. 
We  always  have  a  good  attendance  at  that  meeting;  it  has  never 
failed  since  I  followed  that  plan  out.  We  then  augment  this  local 
committee  and  have  possibly  ten  or  twelve  on  the  local  committee. 
In  addition  to  the  local  committee,  we  have,  or  appoint,  an  executive 
committee  with  this  same  gentleman  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  This  committee  consists  of  five  persons.  For  what 
reason?  For  this  reason,  that  they  can  call  subsequent  meetings 
and  complete  the  arrangement  of  the  program. 

In  addition  to  the  executive  committee  we  have  a  query  committee. 
This  is  an  important  committee  for  this  reason,  that  many  an  In- 
stitute lags  on  account  of  the  failure  upon  the  part  of  the  audience 
to  take  part  or  be  responsive.  We  select  as  chairman  of  this  query 
committee  a  man  who  has  had  some  little  experience  before  audiences, 
who  can  pass  down  through  tlte  aisle  gracefully  and  distribute  the 
blanks  sent  us  by  Brother  Martin,  and  who,  before  the  audience,  can 
stand  up  and  read  the  questions.  That's  the  query  committee.  And 
I  want  to  say  that  because  of  the  work  of  this  query  committee  our 
Institutes  have  all  been  successful,  as  can  be  attested  by  Brother 
Watts  and  Brother  Herr  and  others,  which  was  due  to  the  way  the 
audiences  responded,  largely  on  account  of  the  efficiency  of  this 
chairman  of  the  query  committee.  We  also  have  a  committee  on 
music;  that  is  not  so  essential,  but  we  appoint  a  committee  on 
music  of  three  or  four  or  five  and  advertise  this  as  a  footnote  upon 
our  program:  "The  music  of  the  Institute  at  Washington  will  be 
in  charge  of  Prof.  John  Smith,"  or  whoever  he  may  be,  and  that 
ends  that. 

So,  my  friends,  that  is  about  what  I  have  to  say  in  reference  to 
the  appointment  of  committees  and  I  think  this  is  a  plan  that  wc 
can  well  follow  out.  It  simply  gives  the  Manager  a  chance  to  at  once 
communicate  with  the  chairmen  of  the  local  committees  and  then 
everything  else  will  work  out  nicely,  followed  by  energetic  work 
on  the  part  of  the  County  Chairmen.  Now,  my  friends,  as  Institute 
Managers,  let  us  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  let  us  work  with 
an  impulse  and  a  feeling  that  will  bring  about  greater  development 
along  agricultural  lines  in  this  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  subject  is,  "Responsibilities  of 
County  Chairmen;"  and  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  no  part  of  this 
great  organization  upon  which  there  rests  a  greater  responsibility 
that  these  very  men  who  are  appearing  before  you  now,  the  men  who 
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have  in  their  hands  and  within  their  power  the  practical  control 
of  this  work  in  various  counties.  We  had  assigned  upon  this  subject 
to  Mr.  P.  8.  Fenstermaker,  of  Allen  town.  But  I  am  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  him,  giving  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  he  could 
not  be  here.  I  will  explain,  that  previous  to  assigning  Mr.  Fenster- 
maker,  I  had  requested  Mr.  J.  Aldus  Herr,  of  Lancaster  county,  who 
then  was  sick,  but  has  recovered,  and  we  will  ask  Mr.  Herr  to  devote 
a  few  minutes  of  his  time  to  this  subject. 


3.     (a)  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  COUNTY  CHAIRMEN 

Bj  J.   ALDUS  HRRR.   immirir,    Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  sorry  on  your  account 
that  Mr.  Fenstermaker  is  not  here.  It  would  relieve  me  quite  nicely 
if  he  were  present  at  this  rims. 

In  reference  to  the  responsibilities  of  county  chairman,  if  you  have 
never  filled  that  position,  there  is  a  little  more  responsibility  con- 
nected with  the  position  than  yon  have  any  idea  of.  First,  and  the 
most  responsible  part  of  it,  the  person  who  takes  the  position  as 
County  Chairman  should  be,  virtually,  a  first  class  farmer  himself. 
He  should  put  into  practice  what  he  hears  and  what  he  advocates 
and  has  advocated  to  his  audience.  Very  little  good  indeed  does  the 
argument  do  to  the  audience  and  very  little  good  does  what  they  hear 
do,  if  the  man  who  appears  before  the  audience  as  County  Chairman 
does  not  make  his  teachings  effective  in  Ms  own  hunting  ground; 
there  isn't  any  doubt  about  that.  We  should  give  all  due  deference 
to  scientific  principles,  but  back  of  all  that  we  must  have  practice. 
The  man  who  takes  the  responsibility  of  County  Chairman  should 
have  some  compenssi (ion  for  the  actual  number  of  days  put  in.  We 
know  you  will  say  he  ought  to  do  it  for  the  good  of  the  cause  and  A3 
a  matter  of  patriotism;  but,  gentlemen,  just  for  that  cause,  some 
time  ago  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  for  two  months — patriotism — 
laboring  for  more  than  a  dozen  institutions,  who  piled  up  more  work 
on  me  than  I  could  do. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  someone  of  the  neighborhood  is  asked  to  be 
yonr  county  leader  or  County  Chairman,  if  he  were  not  of  some 
value,  he  would  not  be  asked  to  do  it.  If  you  don't  think  so,  get 
some  one  else  to  do  it.  I  don't  say  to  pay  any  compensation,  par- 
ticularly, that  amounts  to  much,  but  pay  sufficient,  so  that  I  can 
hire  some  one  in  iny  place  when  I  am  not  at  home  to  perform 
my  labor  a  few  days.  I  don't  ask  for  seven  or  eight  or  ten 
dollars,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  the  man  who  is  engaged  in 
active  farming  or  any  other  business  can  ill  afford  to  take  that  much 
time  and  devote  it  to  things  of  that  kind. 

In  arranging  for  the  different  committees,  you  have  to  be  careful. 
Ton  have  to  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  your  locations,  and  one 
of  the  great  troubles  we  have  in  a  few  of  our  meetings  in  our  county 
is,  we  have  a  good  deal  of  county  pride  and  some  of  the  people  in 
our  audiences  wish  occasionally  to  show  themselves  and  crowd  the 
State  speaker  aside  and  take  possession  of  the  meeting.  The  County 
Chairman  must  officiate  and  say:  "Gentlemen,  we  have  you  with  us 
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all  the  time  and  we  will  take  the  State  speakers  now;  the  home 
talent  we  have  with  us  all  the  time."  There  isn't  any  doubt  about 
that,  we  have  some  struggle  in  that  way.  In  reference  to  our  num- 
bers, our  numbers  are  not  as  great  in  our  county  as  five  years  ago, 
but  the  interest  in  the  exhibits  in  our  meetings  is  greater  than  ever. 
The  man  who  is  actually  interested  and  wants  to  know  will  attend. 
The  quality  has  improved,  and  if  the  people  who  are  not  interested 
do  not  attend,  we  don't  need  them.  It  is  the  man  who  is  interested 
and  takes  an  active  part  that  we  want. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  paper  of  Mr.  P.  S.  Fenster- 
maker,  on  "Responsibilities  of  County  Chairmen,"  be  embodied  in 
the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Fenstermaker's  paper  is  as  follows: 

3.     (b)  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  COUNTY  CHAIRMEN 

Br  P.   S.   FENSTER MAKEH,    AllentoKn.    Pa. 

If  the  Farmers'  Institutes  to  be  held  this  coming  winter  are  to  be 
a  success,  the  first,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important  responsi- 
bilities of  the  County  Chairman  is  that  he  sees,  at  the  June  meeting 
of  the  County  Committee,  that  suitable  places  are  selected  for  the 
holding  of  the  Institutes. 

No  application  for  an  Institute  should  be  considered  that  is  not 
easy  of  access  by  team,  trolley  or  steam  road  by  the  agricultural 
people  of  a  county.  Also,  that  it  does  not  necessitate  speakers  leav- 
ing a  crowded,  ill -ventilated  hall  at  night,  covered  with  perspiration 
and  obliged  to  take  a  ten  or  twenty  mile  drive  to  the  next  place  of 
meeting,  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  From  what  speakers  have  told  the 
writer,  that  not  infrequently,  after  arriving  at  destination,  they  are 
consigned  to  a  room  and  bed  with  the  temperature  of  a  refrigerator, 
and  were  kept  there  until  the  next  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

A  County  Chairman  of  any  community  that  is  obliged  to  put  np 
with  such  accommodations  certainly  has  the  sympathy  of  the  writer. 
In  Lehigh  county  we  demand  places  that  are  easy  of  access,  warm 
bed-rooms  and  good  food.  We  believe  that  Institnte  speakers  are 
human  beings  same  as  ourselves.  Farmers  have  long  ago  discovered 
that  even  the  lowest  of  our  domestic  animals  do  their  best  when  kept 
comfortable.  Why  not  make  things  easy  and  pleasant  for  the  noblest 
band  of  philanthropists  under  the  sun,  viz:  the  Farmers'  Institute 
speakers. 

The  next  responsibility,  is  the  making  of  a  suitable  program  with 
not  more  than  two  topics  for  a  session,  allowing  plenty  of  time  for 
questions  and  discussion.  If  the  audience  is  slow  or  backward,  the 
Chairman  should  endeavor  to  get  the  audience  interested — to  make 
them  feel  at  home,  and  that  it  is  their  Institute.  Once  yon  get  them 
thawed  out,  the  success  of  the  Institue  is  assured.  A  little  music 
or  short  recitations  once  or  twice  during  a  session  may  be  of  some 
benefit  to  relieve  the  monotony.  Topics  by  local  speakers  are  not 
of  much  value  except  perhaps  to  take  the  place  of  a  State  speaker 
when  absent. 
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The  people  of  a  community  attend  sessions  to  bear  experts,  men 
who  have  done  things  and  who  have  a  reputation  in  the  various  lines 
of  agriculture,  and  not  their  neighbors,  whose  views  are  already  well 
known.  If  you  are,  for  various  reasons,  obliged  to  accommodate 
some  of  these  embryo  Henry  Clays  and  Dan.  Websters,  place  them 
on  the  Saturday  evening  sessions  and  thereby  relieve  the  regular 
speakers,  so  they  can  leave  during  the  afternoon  session  to  visit 
their  homes  and  commune  with  their  better  halves.  They  will  be  in 
better  condition  physically  and  mentally  to  again  take  up  the  work. 

Next  in  order  of  the  Chairman's  responsibilities,  is  to  see  that 
the  Institutes  are  well  advertised.  A  good  way  to  get  your  local 
newspapers  interested  is,  occasionally,  during,  the  entire  year,  to 
give  them  agricultural  matter  for  publication,  so  that  when  Institute 
time  arrives,  they  will  gladly  publish  all  Institute  news  you  may 
have  for  them. 

And,  last  but  not  least,  of  the  County  Chairman's  responsibilities 
is,  that  he  should  not  shirk  any  of  the  duties  connected  with  the 
position,  but  attend  as  many  of  the  sessions  as  possible.  If  such 
County  Chairman  has  already  served  a  number  of  years,  he  will 
be  known  by  many  people,  and  a  personal  acquaintance  with  many 
of  them  will  have  been  informed,  so  that  they  feel  more  at  home  in  his 
presence  than  with  a  stranger,  substitute,  or  a  too-forward  neighbor. 

In  fact,  any  person  placed  in  the  position  of  County  Chairman  of 
Farmers'  Institutes  and  who  conscientiously  intends  to  assume  its 
responsibilities,  so  as  to  "make  good,"  as  the  saying  is,  must  be  "on 
the  job." 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  subject  will  be  responded  to  by  ji 
gentlemen  who  can  boast  of  conducting  Institutes  at  which  there 
was  a  greater  attendance,  during  the  past  two  years,  than  in  any 
other  county  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  will  tell  you  something 
about  it.  Last  year,  at  a  little  town,  known  as  Hed  Lion,  there 
came  to  that  Institute  one  delegation  in  a  wagon  loaded  up  with 
132  people.  They  drove  six  miles  with  a  six  mule  team  and  spent  three 
days  at  that  Institute  before  they  went  home.  I  take  pleasure  in 
introducing  Mr.  Q.  P.  Barnes,  of  York  county. 


4.     ADVERTISING:  HOW  BEST  CONDUCTED 

R?  O.    F.    BARNES,    KoHl-fllr,    Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  notice  that  Mr.  Hutchi- 
son has  a  bouquet  this  morninfr  and  I  suppose  the  Deputy  Secretary 
intended  to  throw  one  at  me. 

The  question  of  advertising  Institutes  is  one  which  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  every  County  Chairman  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  one  that 
has  annealed  to  me  as  being  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
Institutes.  The  method  that  T  have  used  in  York  county  has  proven 
very  satisfactorv.  First,  [  get  in  touch  with  the  public  press,  and 
from  the  time  the  Institutes  are  located,  which  is,  as  you  all  know, 
the  second  Tuesday  in  -Tune,  T  have  the  newspaper  reporters  keep 
the  Farmers'  Institute  matter  before  the  eyes  of  their  readers  con- 
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tinually,  and  it  appears  in  their  columns  free  of  charge  as  an  item 
of  news,  and  they  are  only  too  glad  to  give  us  this  advertising.  They 
make  a  complete  statement  of  the  meetings,  telling  what  the  purposes 
of  the  meetings  are  and  what  subjects  are  to  be  discussed,  all  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  agricultural  interests.  The 
first  year  I  called  on  the  editors  of  our  county  papers  and  explained 
to  them  the  intention  of  advertising,  how  much  it  would  be  appre- 
ciated by  their  readers;  and  they  immediately  saw  that  it  was  to 
their  advantage,  as  well  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer,  and  they 
gave  us  advertising  and  gave  it  free  of  charge. 

When  I  have  copies  of  the  program  ready  to  go  to  press,  I  usually 
give  it  to  some  little  paper  that  probably  only  does  job  work  o;* 
something  of  that  kind;  probably  I  have  a  little  county  paper  or 
weekly  paper  do  it;  but  the  daily  papers  never  get  the  printing 
of  that  program.  I  never  do  anything  to  create  any  jealousy  between 
them.  I  send  a  copy  of  each  of  those  programs,  typewritten,  to  the 
editors  of  all  the  county  papers.  They  copy  this  in  the  columns  of 
their  papers  at  least  two  or  three  times  a  week  from  that  date  on 
till  within  a  week  of  the  time  the  Institute  convenes.  At  that  time 
they  place  as  one  of  the  headlines,  in  rather  large  print,  a  heading 
suitable  to  attract  the  attention  of  every  farmer  in  the  county,  and 
under  that  they  print  the  complete  program  day  after  day  on  up  till 
the  morning  of  the  Institute,  when  they  drop  all  the  programs,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  for  the  two  days  following  ,  and  in  that 
way  they  continue  day  after  day,  as  our  Institute  progresses  during 
the  week  or  ten  days  that  we  have  Institutes  in  our  county. 

After  this  is  done,  they  send  with  us  two  of  their  reporters,  report- 
ers from  each  of  the  county  daily  papers,  to  write  up  the  proceedings 
very  extensively,  and  they  not  only  do  this  at  their  own  expense, 
but  they  also  authorize  these  reporters  to  offer  prizes  for  the  best 
specimens  of  corn,  potatoes  or  other  commodities  that  have  been  actu- 
ally grown  on  the  farms  in  the  county.  This  has  aroused  the  business 
men  of  different  places  in  sections  where  we  held  Institutes  to  such 
an  extent,  that  last  year,  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  in  York  county 
we  gave  away  prizes  to  the  amount  of  over  four  hundred  dollars, 
all  of  them  being  contributed  without  any  expense  to  myself  or  the 
Department,  as  Mr.  Martin  knows.  The  public  press  is  the  best  ad- 
vertisement that  I  have  met  or  have  used  in  advertising  Institutes  in 
our  county,  from  the  fact  that  they  reach  more  people  than  our 
posters  or  anything  else  can  possibly  reach.  We  have  a  number  of 
posters  sent  out  by  the  Department,  which  I  also  take  to  a  local 
printer  and  have  him  insert  the  names  of  the  lecturers,  also  their 
postoffice  addresses  and  the  date  of  the  Institute  at  a  certain  point, 
and  they  are  distributed  within  a  radius  of  eight  or  ten  miles  of  all 
sides  of  the  place  of  holding  the  Institute,  at  least  about  twenty  days 
prior  to  the  Institute. 

This  is  about  the  method  we  have  been  using.  When  I  took  charge 
of  the  Institutes  about  nine  years  ago,  the  total  attendance  in  York 
county  was  800.  As  Mr.  Martin  and  Prof.  Menges.  as  well,  have  refer- 
red to  it,  I  think  onr  attendance  last  year  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  11,000.  I  do  not  attribute  any  of  this  to  the  actual  work  of 
myself;  I  really  give  the  honors  of  this  part  of  the  work  to  the  public 
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press  of  our  county;  the  York  Gazette  and  the  Daily  have  done  more 
for  Farmers'  Institutes  in  York  county  than  any  other  one  individual 
would  be  able  to  do  in  twenty  years. 

This  matter  of  advertising,  some  may  say,  sounds  very  nice  when 
you  talk  from  your  point  of  view;  but  when  worked  out  in  our 
county  we  cannot  get  the  editors  to  consent  to  do  this  without  being 
paid  for  it.  That  may  be  true  in  some  cases,  but  I  would  say 
to  that  County  Chairman,  "You  go  home  and  take  your  editor  by  the 
hand,  sit  down  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  him,  and  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  June,  ask  him  to  send  a  reporter  to  your  meeting  and  fol- 
low that  reporter  back  to  that  newspaper  office  and  say,  'Now  we 
have  located  the  Institutes  and  your  reporter  has  taken  the  notes 
and  we  ask  you  to  do  this  as  a  matter  of  business  both  in  the  interest 
of  the  farmer  and  yourself.'  " 

We  have  had  in  our  county  the  business  men  to  come  in  to  it  and 
they  have  all  agreed  that  the  success  of  the  farmer  is  the  foundation 
of  their  prosperity,  and  they  have  come  to  the  meeting  the  second 
Tuesday  in  June,  demanding  Institutes  in  places  where  almost  every- 
body would  be  supposed  to  be  connected  with  their  manufacturing 
shops,  and  at  one  point,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  my  home,  we 
had  an  Institute  last  winter,  the  first  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years, 
that  we  had  at  the  opening  session  in  the  neighborhood  of  six  bun 
dred  people,  and  the  majority  of  them  were  farmers  and  their 
families.  Now,  these  business  men  requested  this  meeting  from  the 
fact  that  they  felt  an  interest  in  the  farmers  and  wanted  better 
farming  in  the  section  where  their  factories  were  located,  and  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  Red  Lion  Institute,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to — it  was  the  winter  before — and  at  the  one  this  last  winter 
we  had  over  a  thousand  people  at  the  opening  of  the  first  session. 
We  had  to  secure  a  second  hall  and  had  both  filled  to  the  doors  and 
were  favored  with  the  best  weather  during  the  two  days  we  were 
there.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  any  more  of  your  valuable  time  in  this 
matter,  but  if  you  will  try  some  of  these  little  suggestions,  I  think 
they  will  work  out  very  satisfactorily  in  your  county.  Other  people 
tried  it  and  they  have  come  to  me  and  told  me,  "We  have  tried  to 
follow  your  advice  and  it  works  out  very  successfully  in  our  county." 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  have  received  word  that  at  two  o'cloack  this 
afternoon's  session  will  convene,  when  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
Senator  Penrose,  and,  I  am  informed,  a  representative  of  the  Good 
Roads  Commission  of  the  State  will  be  present,  and  Mr.  Jones,  of 
"Dirt  Road"  fame  will  also  he  present,  when  the  Good  Roads  Session 
will  be  held.  You  are  all  invited  hack  at  two  o'clock  for  that  session. 
Keep  that  in  mind.  Those  who  are  not  interested  in  this  discussion 
may  retire  now,  so  that  we  may  continue  until  twelve  o'clock. 

The  SECRETARY:  I  only  arose  to  ask  yon  to  make  that  an- 
nouncement.   Everybody  who  don't  have  to  go  will  stay  right  here. 

A  Member:  I  am  a  newspaper  man  myself;  we  publish  the  Ohio 
Farmer,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  fact  that 
people  should  not  stop  with  the  insertion  of  one  advertisement,  and 
I  don't  believe  it  is  wise  to  confine  the  advertisement  to  one  medium. 
I  think  Mr.  Barnes  has  exactly  the  right  idea  in  not  confining  his 
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advertisei n g  to  one  medium,  the  newspapers,  but  also  to  use  the 
Iioster.  You  have  got  to  see  an  advertisement  a  number  to  times 
before  you  read  it;  somebody  has  figured  it  out  that  it. takes  seven- 
teen looks.  I  don't  believe  it  takes  that  many,  but  if  you  have  these 
posters  and  have  your  program  well  published  and  print  little  stories 
from  time  to  time  about  the  people  who  are  going  to  appear  to  make 
talks  about  what  is  going  to  happen,  you  cannot  help  stirring  up 
interest  in  your  Institute  and  having  the  interest;  you  are  bound  to 
have  a  good  attendance  and  a  good  program,  because  a  good  attend- 
ance will  stir  up  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  speakers  who  are 
to  appear. 

The  CHAIRMAN :     Next  on  the  program  is,  "Preparing  Programs; 
Wheu  and  How,"  by  W.  F.  Biddle,  Everett,  Pa. 


5.  PREPARING  PROGRAMS;  WHEN  AND  HOW 

Bj  W.  F.   BIDDLE,   Everett,   Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Eight  weeks  prior  to  the  time  when  my  Institute 
convenes,  I  commence  to  prepare  my  program  by  writing  to  the 
Chairmen  of  the  different  local  committees  in  the  vicinity  where 
my  Institutes  are  to  be  held,  and  tell  them  to  get  together,  see  their 
neighbors,  and  arrange  for  the  topics  they  want  discussed  in  their 
immediate  neighborhood.  I  give  them  about  three  weeks,  so  that 
they  can  get  their  thoughts  well  together  and  discuss  the  different 
topics  they  want  that  are  applicable  to  the  community  in  which  they 
live,  because  they  are  better  acquainted  with  that  than  I  am,  and 
then  they  report  to  me  and  I  get  the  programs  to  the  printers  and 
they  have  to  print  tbem  in  a  very  artistic  manner,  if  possible. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Martin  will  observe,  if  he  remembers,  the  party 
that  was  to  print  the  programs,  their  press  broke  down  and  they 
got  a  neighboring  printer  to  print  them,  and  I  made  a  big  objection  ; 
in  fact,  I  didn't  want  to  pay  them  for  the  programs  at  all.  I  like  a 
little  basket  of  flowers,  or  a  few  apples,  or  something  like  that  on  the 
programs.  Brother  Campbell  can  remember  what  looking  things 
those  were.  I  like  something  like  that  that  will  be  artistic  and  I 
generally  have  them  on  my  programs,  and  I  have  the  Ladies'  Session, 
and  always  try  to  have  some  ladies  on  the  program,  if  we  can 
arrange  to  do  it;  but  in  our  county  we  cannot  often  get  a  lady  to 
take  part  in  the  program;  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  do.  I  don't  believe 
that  if  we  had  woman's  suffrage  you  could  pet  any  of  the  women  in 
Bedford  connty  to  go  out  and  vote,  because  they  don't  like  to  appear 
in  public;  but  we  generally  have  topics  discussed  there  that  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  home  and  to  the  farm,  and  the  second  night  we  have 
the  Women's  Session  on  the  program,  and  I  don't  know,  but  some- 
times believe  that  we  ought  to  have  a  Boys'  and  Girls'  Session,  some 
time  when  we  have  our  Institute.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 
I  haven't  tried  it,  but  I  don't  know  but  what  I  will  try  it  another 
year— have  a  Boys'  and  Girls'  Session. 

Now  I  don't  know  that  T  can  add  anything  more  to  that,  only, 
I  have  been  thinking  this  winter  of  arranging  my  programs  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  the  same  as  we  did  for  our  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
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In  our  county,  for  the  last  two  years,  I  have  been  arranging  the  pro- 
gram for  that  Association,  and  I  only  put  the  program  of  one  session 
on  one  page;  the  balance  of  that  page  is  devoted  to  notes  for  that 
session,  so  that  each  one  that  has  a  program  has  a  notebook,  and 
he  can  take  the  notes  of  that  session  down  on  that  program.  Now, 
I  have  been  thinking  of  arranging  my  programs  this  year  about  two 
and  one-half  inches  wide  by  four  inches  long.  I  can  use  one-third  of 
that  space  for  the  program  of  that  session,  and  the  party  that  holds 
that  program  can  take  their  notes  and  put  them  right  down  below  - 
that,  and  wheu  the  session  is  over,  he  can  stick  the  program  in  his 
vest  pocket  or  coat  pocket  and  take  it  to  his  home  in  the  evening 
and  he  has  got  that  same  notebook  with  him.  I  don't  know  but 
what  that  would  be  a  very  good  plan  in  arranging  programs,  and  f 
always  then  get  my  programs  out  of  my  people  about  two  weeks 
before  the  Institute  is  to  be  held.  I  don't  like  to  get  them  out  too 
long  in  advance,  because  they  will  be  thrown  away  and  wasted;  but 
I  generally  like  to  have  my  programs  put  in  the  papers,  two  insertions, 
two  weeks  prior  to  the  Institute.  I  think  that  is  all  that  I  have  to 
say  on  preparing  programs. 

MR.  McGOWAN:  I  would  like  to  as!;,  how  many  programs  do 
yon  get  out  of  the  two  days'  Institute  and  what  do  they  cost? 

MR.  BIDDLE:  Well,  nnder  the  present  system,  I  have  what  we 
call  a  leaflet  printed  for  our  county.  We  had  four  days  this  last 
year.  I  hope  Mr.  Martin  will  give  us  eight  next  year;  and  I  have 
about  three  or  four  hundred  printed  and  they  generally  try  to  charge 
me  about  three  or  four  dollars.  That  looks  like  a  very  small  amount, 
but  I  think  it  is  sufficient  for  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Next  on  the  program  is,  "Local  Institute  Ex- 
penses," by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hildebrant,  of  Dallas,  Pa. 


6.     LOCAL  INSTITUTE  EXPENSES 

By  J.  B.  HILDEBitANT,   Dalla;   Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  the  matter  of  Institute 
expenses,  as  we  County  Chairmen  all  know,  we  have  to  do  some 
missionary  work  in  reference  to  it,  and  I  think  it  is  far  better  that 
we  should,  and  there's  lots  of  things  we  could  pay  for  and  some 
things  we  should,  which,  I  think,  would  be  detrimental  to  us  in  the 
interest  of  our  Institute.  We  think  we  pay  liberally  for  such  things 
as  we  need  and  such  things  as  we  should.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
burden  bearers. 

We  start  out  with  the  rent.  We  try  to  get  our  Institutes  in 
churches  if  we  can.  I  think  that  is  the  proper  place  to  hold  an 
Institute;  yon  get  the  respect  of  the  people  that  come;  the  audiences 
behave  better;  some,  that  don't  come  for  any  good,  will  not  come 
to  churches.  Yon  have  the  minister  with  you;  you  have  the  music 
with  you,  which  we  used  to  have  to  pay  for,  and  that  one  thing  made 


onr  expenses  run  up  years  ago.    We  don't  have  to  pay  any  more 
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having  it  in  the  church  and  in  the  Grange.  We  work  through  the 
church  and  through  the  Orange  a  good  deal  to  get  our  help  for  the 
Institutes  and  keep  down  our  expenses,  and  when  we  meet,  the  second 
Tuesday  in  June,  anyone  that  is  not  willing  to  furnish  a  hall  or 
church  at  a  reasonable  price,  why,  of  course,  we  take  it  that  they 
don't  need  an  Institute. 

In  our  county,  we  think  we  have  a  hard  county,  like  Washington, — 
it's  hard  to  get  the  people  interested,  because  ours  is  in  the  anthracite 
coal  region  and  our  farms  are  scattered  and  so  many  of  them  have  to 
go  to  market  on  certain  days  and  their  interest  runs  in  different 
ways,  and  it  makes  your  expenses  greater  to  make  a  success  of  our 
Institute.  We  pay  five  dollars  a  day  for  either  a  church  or  a  hall. 
We  think  the  church  should  have  the  pay  as  well  as  the  hall  and  we 
want  to  pay  our  expenses  for  the  coal  and  lights. 

A  Member:    Do  you  mean  five  dollars  a  day  for  the  two  days? 

MR.  HILDEBRANT:  Five  dollars  for  one  day.  We  have  sir 
days  of  the  Institute  and  that  runs  us  thirty  dollars  and  the  janitor 
at  one  place  was  paid  two  dollars.  We  have  the  six  days,  as  I  have 
said;  then  we  have  our  programs  printed. 

The  matter  of  programs  has  just  been  before  us,  and  here  is  a 
program  we  have  printed.  The  gentleman  said  he  would  like  to  have 
something  on  it.  Here  we  have  the  picture  of  a  cow's  bead,  and 
poultry,  and  cattle,  and  we  have  it  amply  large,  so  that  on  the  other 
side  you  can  take  notes.  It  advertises  the  whole  six  days.  For  these 
we  pay  six  to  seven  dollars  a  thousand.  Of  course,  we  pay  for  trans- 
portation from  one  place  to  the  other.  We  don-'t  go  to  the  livery 
stable,  because  this  is  for  the  farmers,  and  if  we  can  get  a  farmer 
that's  got  a  good  rig  and  team,  he  is  the  man  we  get  and  we  pay  him 
for  it.  He  is  entitled  to  pay  for  it,  and  this  cost  us,  in  our  county  last 
year,  $11.50.  My  personal  hotel  expenses  were  $7.60  and  my  carfare 
traveling  around  to  different  parts  of  the  county  from  one  place  to 
another — over  35  miles — was  $2.70,  and  my  postage  and  telegraph  ex- 
penses were  $1.13.  Is  there  anything  I  have  not  covered  of  the  ex- 
penses we  should  pay?  That  totals  $61.20  or  $10.20  a  day,  which, 
I  think,  is  ample,  and  I  don't  see  why  we  should  spend  more,  and 
we  get  good  results  from  it. 

MR.  SEEDS:  I  don't  want  to  talk  because  I  like  to,  but  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  because  I  think  it  is  necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN:     Speak  right  out,  Mr.  Seeds. 

MR.  SEEDS:  I  know  the  County  Chairmen  of  this  State  have 
all  they  can  do,  maybe,  and  do  it  for  nothing,  and  they  have  treated 
me  like  a  gentleman.  As  I  travel  over  the  State  I  have  a  warm 
heart  for  them,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  find  fault,  because  I  don't 
like  to,  but  last  winter— talking  about  advertising  the  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes— last  winter  I  went  to  two  towns;  one  of  the  towns  I  went 
to,  I  had  the  program  in  my  suitcase  and  had  the  name  of  the  hall 
where  the  Institute  was  to  be  held,  and  I  didn't  want  to  open  the 
suitcase  to  get  it  out.  I  traveled  up  through  that  town  and  I  could 
not  find  a  man  in  there  who  could  tell  me  where  the  Institute  was 
to  be  held.    At  last  I  had  to  open  my  grip  and  take  out  the  program 
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and  find  the  name  of  the  hall  where  the  Institute  was  being  held. 
I  did  that  last  winter  in  two  towns.  I  know  that  in  a  small  town 
it  is  different,  but  in  a  town  of  Bis  or  seven  thousand  people,  where 
business  is  conducted,  you  have  got  to  do  something  to  get  the  people 
to  know  it.  The  trouble  in  those  towns  was  that  the  people  didn't 
know  the  Institute  was  being  held  there.  There  ought  to  be  some 
way  of  having  the  people  know  there  is  an  Institute  being  held  in 
that  town. 

Now,  this  is  just  one  thing  I  don't  think  is  altogether  right,  and 
maybe  the  County  Chairmen  have  all  they  can  do,  but  the  people 
surely  ought  to  know  there  is  an  Institute  being  held  rh  the  com- 
munity. If  you'd  make  a  hobby  out  of  it  everybody  would  know  it.  A 
man  never  had  a  hobby  in  the  world  that  everybody  didn't 
know  be  bad  that  hobby.  A  man  one  time  was  going  to  college  and 
never  made  a  speech  that  he  didn't  use  Patrick  Henry's  address  about 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death."  He  used  it  every  time  he  made 
a  speech  and  his  college  chums  thought  they  would  get  him  in  a 
place  where  he  couldn't  use  that  assertion.  So  they  got  bim  in  a 
debate  in  their  college,  on  the  question,  "Resolved,  that  colic  in 
the  horse  is  incurable,"  and  they  put  this  fellow  on  the  affirmative 
side  and  the  debate  started  and  he  said  to  the  judges,  after  lie  had 
presented  his  argument,  "Colic  in  a  horse  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
confined  air  in  the  stomach,  crying  out,  'Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death.'  " 

MR.  HILDEBRANT:  We  don't  advertise  in  our  county,  but  we 
advertise  in  five  of  the  county  papers  and  we  also  have  it  posted  all 
around.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Seeds  meant  this  for  our  county.  And 
we  tried  to  get  the  ladies  interested  and  any  lady  or  child  can  tell 
you  where  the  Institute  is  held. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  Are  we  going  to  have  further  discussions 
on  the  same  questions,  or  is  this  the  sum  total  of  it?  If  it  is,  I 
don't  think  the  intention  of  this  session  is  being  carried  out.  We 
have  had  very  little  talk  on  some  very  important  questions  and  this 
last  question  of  the  expenses  of  our  County  Institutes  and  the  matter 
of  managing  them  within  the  minimum  rate  of  expense,  is  a  very 
important  question  and  ought  to  be  further  discussed. 
The  CHAIRMAN:  Well,  go  ahead  and  discuss  it,  Brother  Herr, 
MR.  JOEL  A.  HEHR:  I  am  gtad  to  talk  a  little  about  it,  but  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  sometimes  our  notions  are  entirely  upset 
We  expected  to  do  this  this  afternoon.  In  my  grip  I  had  my  ac- 
count and  I  would  like  to  present  it  to  the  Institute,  showing  exactly 
how  I  keep  my  accounts.  I  have  been  keeping  accounts  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  I  have  presided  at  as  many  Institutes  in  our  county 
as  any  other  member  present,  being  a  little  older,  unfortunately; 
but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  County  Institute  man,  to  start  with, 
must  be  a  representative  man  who  knows  the  people  and  has  an 
influence  in  the  county  in  which  he  lives.  If  he  hasn't,  he'd  better 
get  out  of  the  position  and  let  somebody  else  have  it.  It  is  important 
on  account  of  the  influence  he  has  in  securing  places  to  meet,  in 
securing  people  to  work,  the  respect  he  commands  and  the  confidence 
that  the  people  have  in  his  honesty  and  integrity  and  the  ability  he 
has  got  to  handle  the  audience. 


I  believe,  in  this  important  matter  of  expense,  it  is  well  to  establish 
a  sort  of  precedent;  for  instance,  don't  give  more  than  a  certain 
amount  for  the  use  of  a  hall.  If  a  party  comes  to  me  and  says,  "We 
want  the  Institute  in  our  community,  but  we  cannot  get  a  hall  for 
less  than  ten  dollars,"  or,  perhaps,  "We  can't  get  a  hall  for  less  than 
twenty  dollars,"  I  will  say,  "You  don't  want  it  very  bad;  we  will 
hold  the  Institute  if  you  say  so,  but  we  will  give  you  five  dollars  for 
the  hall  and  if  you  like  the  Institute  well  enough,  you  can  pay  the 
other  fifteen."  Generally  we  have  it  in  a  church,  but  we  give  them  to 
understand  that,  "We  are  bringing  that  Institute  to  you  entirely 
clear  of  expense;  you  are  not  expected  to  board  us  or  lodge  us  or 
anything  else.  It  is  entirely  free  and  money  in  your  pocket.  If  you 
cannot  afford  to  furnish  a  place  to  meet  in,  we  will  go  where  they 
can."  There's  always  lot  of  places  waiting  with  churches  that  are 
not  too  expensive.  If  you  establish  a  precedent  and  say,  "I  am  going 
to  give  this  church  twenty  dollars,"  the  very  next  church  will  say, 
"We  are  just  as  good  and  need  it  just  as  much  as  that  church  anil 
we  want  twenty  dollars." 

We  cannot  afford  to  do  it  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  conducted 
last  year  six  day  Institutes  in  our  county.  I  had  livery  hire,  and 
we  paid  all  our  expenses  and  instead  of  getting  $75,  we  only  put  ia 
a  bill  of  $47  or  $48;  that  was  all  we  needed.  We  had  good  Institutes, 
successful  Institutes,  and  all  our  expenses  were  met.  I  believe  in  a 
little  management  in  advence.  We  can  largely  curtail  our  expenses 
and  have  more  attendance.  I  guarantee  that  if  Mr.  Martin  will 
allow  the  State  speaker  to  Btay  in  my  county  for  eight  days,  I  will 
take  the  six-day  allowance  he  gives  me  and  hold  the  Institute  for 
eight  days  and  pay  all  the  expenses.  It  can  be  done,  but  it  has  to 
be  done  by  some  though tfulness,  some  influence  and  some  action 
all  over  the  county — your  influence  with  the  strongest  people  and 
people  of  the  neighborhood ;  if  you  get  them  interested  in  it.  That  in 
only  one  feature  of  the  Chairman's  work. 

The  Chairman's  work  is  very  important.  There  are  a  great 
many  new  Chairmen  and  some,  perhaps,  never  prepared  programs. 
It  is  very  important  that  we  have  programs  properly  prepared  and 
everything  done  in  order  and  I  think  half  an  hour  could  be  profitably 
spent  in  comparing  experiences  in  that  line. 

MRS.  FOTJLKE:  I  suffered  a  litle  bit  from  going  to  towns  where 
the  Institute  has  not  been  properly  advertised.  In  the  first  place, 
you  put  the  poster  on  and  it  won't  stay  up;  they  are  not  up  twenty- 
four  hours  after  they  are  posted ;  they  are  not  put  up  in  a  properly 
protected  place.  I  have  seen  numbers  that  were  turned  down,  just 
hanging.  Then  they  ought  to  be  of  a  more  attractive  design.  I 
know  a  little  about  that,  because  I  have  advertised  and  worked 
up  all  sorts  of  things  for  my  home  County  hospital.  I  have  been 
on  the  board  there  and  so  I  have  been  interested  in  county  work  and 
we  advertise  that  largely.  Your  posters  are  not  catchy;  people 
won't  read  them;  it  may  be  a  tax  advertisement  and  we  all  avoid 
those, — we  don't  see  them  if  we  don't  have  to.  The  posters  are  ordin- 
ary posters  and  nobody  reads  them  unless  they  are  specially  inter- 
ested in  them.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  the  County 
Chairmen,  before  they  locate  their  Institutes,  would  find  out  whether 
the  people  wanted  them.    I  have  been  to  some  places  where  we  were 


not  wanted.  I  know  that  we  were  not  wanted,  because  the  people 
didn't  come.  If  yon  are  advertised  by  your  loving  friends  they 
would  get  op  and  talk  about  it.  If  the  County  Chairmen  would 
find  out  where  we  are  wanted,  then  we  would  be  already  advertised, 
and  I  think  the  programs  ought  to  be  more  interesting.  They  are 
very  stupid,  as  a  general  rule, — just  a  list  of  names  and  what  we  are 
going  to  talk  about.  They  might  be  quite  business-like  and  very  much 
more  interesting. 

A  Member:  Mr.  Herr  stated  that  he  thought  five  dollars  was 
enough  for  the  use  of  a  church.  A  church  is  a  particular  home  for 
particular  people  and  they  have  to  bear  all  the  expense  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  church.  The  whole  countryside  will  gather  there 
and  whatever  wear  and  tear  is  connected  with  it  must  be  borne  by 
the  particular  people  of  that  church.  I  do  not  believe  that  five  dol- 
lars is  enough  to  reimburse  that  particular  church  organization  for 
the  use  of  their  building  by  the  whole  community. 

MB.  JOEL  A.  UK  Kit:  We  are  not  going  to  pay  for  the  church, 
we  don't  propose  to.  We  are  not  here  to  contribute  to  a  church, 
we  are  here  to  pay  for  the  light  and  fuel  we  consume,  so  we  don't 
leave  you  any  poorer  than  we  found  you.  If  you  want  to  contribute 
to  a  church,  do  it,  give  them  just  as  much  as  you  want  to,  the  oppor- 
tunity is  open  to  you.  We  furnish  the  entertainment  and  that  will 
entertain  you  sufficiently  to  pay  for  the  use  of  your  church. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  have  one  more  subject  on  this  program, 
"Should  County  Chairmen  Attend  all  Their  Institutes?"  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Schultz,  of  Norristown,  Ta.  Mr.  Schultz  will  please  come  for- 
ward. 

7.     SHOULD  COUNTY  CHAIRMEN  ATTEND  ALL  THEIR 
INSTITUTES 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  a  hard  matter  to 
talk  to  hungry  people  and  it  is  very  discouraging  to  talk  to  a  half 
filled  hall.  But  I  have  some  things  to  say  and  I  want  to  say  them 
in  a  few  words  and  be  done  with  it,  and  then  we  will  all  go  and  eat. 

The  subject  as  asigned  to  me  is,  "Should  County  Chairmen  Preside 
at  the  Farmers'  Institutes?"  I  was  surprised  when  Mr.  Martin  in- 
formed me  that  I  was  to  talk  on  that  subject.  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  every  County  Chairman  presided  at  the  County  meeting,  but  1 
believe  such  it  not  the  fact.  I  believe  most  positively  that  he  ought 
to  and  if  he  is  not  competent  to  preside  at  the  meeting,  he  isn't  fit 
to  hold  the  position  and  somebody  else  ought  to  be  appointed,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  County  Chairman  holds  the  same  position 
over  his  county  that  the  successful  farmer  does  over  his  farm.  The 
County  Chairman  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  conditions  in 
his  county,  he  ought  to  know  the  workings  of  his  people  and  those 
things  ought  to  be  strengthened,  and  unless  he  is  in  touch  with  his 
people,  how  can  he  hold  a  successful  Institute? 
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What  a  successful  farmer  wants  to  do  is  to  make  the  poorest  part 
of  his  farm  as  productive  as  the  richest  part  of  it,  and  that  is  the 
successful  farmer.  That  is  what  we  are  attempting  to  do.  If 
Montgomery  county  wants  to  raise  more  coru  than  anything  else, 
if  our  farmers  have  their  corn  cribs  full  of  corn,  they  don't  need  to 
care  much  about  the  high  cost  of  living,  they  can  make  money.  But 
iu  order  to  do  that,  in  order  to  get  them  interested  more  and  enable 
them  to  raise  more  coin  and  better  corn,  I  get  out  a  paper  to  offer 
prizes  at  the  different  Institutes.  And  right  there  is  a  point  1  was 
tempted  a  bit  ago  to  take  up  when  you  were  talking  about  those 
trailers.  I  made  use  of  those  bailers,  the  newspaper  men,  if  yon 
please.  They  came  to  our  first  Institute,  and  as  the  people  came 
iu  the  hall  and  sat  down  before  the  meeting  opened,  they  got  to  talk- 
ing, neighbor  to  neighbor,  in  a  social  way,  and  those  men  came  in, 
they  thought  their  business  was  the  most  important,  and  they  just 
stopped  those  people  from  their  conversation  with  each  other  aii'l 
thought  that  they  had  to  sell  them  a  paper  right  then  and  there.  I 
was  surprised.  I  stepped  up  aud  just  told  them  where  I  thought 
their  place  was  and  they  took  it  good  naturedly  and  we  had  no 
trouble,  and  afterwards  I  went  to  them —  we  offered  prizes,  as  I  told 
you,  for  corn  exhibits,  corn  prizes, — and  got  them  to  offer  their  news- 
papers for  the  third,  fourth  or  fifth  prize,  and  then  the  competition 
came  in  between  the  newspaper  men.  For  instance,  one  man  offere«l 
free  subscription  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  prize;  the  next  man  thought 
he  would  get  ahead  of  that  fellow  and  offered  two  subscriptions  for 
the  sixth  prize,  and  so  we  had  them  going.  They  didn't  annoy  us. 
We  simply  told  them  where  we  thought  their  place  was.  I  don't 
think  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  have  them,  but  the  Chairman  ought  to  be 
boss  of  the  proposition  and  certainly  ought  to  preside.  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  The  Chairman  ought  to  know  the  workings 
of  his  people,  and  if  he  is  Chairman,  he  can  control  their  discussion 
and  bring  the  weak  points  out  that  a  farmer  needs  so  badly,  and 
those  are  generally  the  points  that  a  farmer  is  not  concerned  about. 

The  trouble  with  our  people  is,  and  with  the  farmer  as  a  whole 
is,  that  he  is  contented,  satisfied  with  his  condition.  That  is  the  most 
pitiable  condition  a  man  can  get  in.  I  want  a  man  to  be  dissatisfied 
and  want  to  do  better  than  ever  before,  and  unless  you  get  that  con- 
dition you  will  never  improve,  and  the  County  Chairman  can  see 
exactly  in  what  points  the  farmer  is  lacking  and  the  County  Chair- 
man ought  to  be  a  practical  farmer  himself;  there  is  no  question 
about  that;  if  he  isn't,  he  cannot  be  a  successful  man  iu  his  position. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELI>:  Just  in  a  word,  I  want  to  say, 
I  agree  with  pretty  nearly  all  that  was  said  by  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  left  the  floor,  and  yet  we  must  all  remember,  there  are 
some  very  good  business  men,  some  good  organizers  ,men  who  can 
do  the  work  of  the  County  Manager,  who  will  not  make  very  good 
presiding  officers.  There  are  some  men  who  will  lose  their  heads  as 
soon  as  they  get  into  the  chair  and  in  cases  of  that  kind  I  think  it 
would  be  better  if  the  County  'manager  would  select  the  very  best 
man  he  can  for  Chairman  and  let  him  preside. 

To  illustrate,  some  years  ago,  at  one  of  the  Institutes,  I  will  not 
name  the  county,  but  it  was  in  the  western  part  of  the  State, — the 
Chairman  was  just  the  kind  of  a  man  I  am  speaking  of,  a  man  who 
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was  competent,  a  man  who  could  arrange  a  program,  but  when  he 
got  up  before  the  people,  occupying  the  Chair,  he  would  lose  his  head 
and  he  made  a  statement  of  this  kind:  He  said:  "The  next  per- 
formance will  be,  Mr.  Herr  will  speak  a  piece  from  Clinton  county."' 

ME.  SCHULTZ:  I  think  1  must  tell  you  my  experience  this  year 
at  one  of  my  Institutes,  and  I  think  that  will  strengthen  my  argu- 
ment, but  the  point  is  this,  if  a  Chairman  does  not  preside  at  his 
meetings,  he  may  possibly  not  be  at  the  meeting  at  all  and  be  may 
get  just  a  little  bit  careless.  What  would  have  happened  at  one  of 
my  meetings  this  year  if  I  had  not  been  there  and  known  I  was 
within  my  rights  and  was  boss  of  the  job?  Possibly  this  is  not  to 
the  credit  of  Montgomery  county,  I  don't  think  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN:     Montgomery  couuty  is  all  right. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  I  believe  we  had  the  most  successful  Institute 
ever  held  in  Montgomery  county,  this  year;  but  for  what  happened 
at  one  of  our  meetings — it  was  at  Salfordvilie.  We  opened  the  meet- 
ing Saturday  afternoon  at  1:30  and  one  of  the  speakers  was  on  the 
platform  and  talking  on  poultry,  and  a  man  came  in  and  he  was  none 
too  steady.  He  was  a  hotel  proprietor  from  a  neighboring  town  and 
he  came  there  with  the  purpose  to  get  the  Institute  at  his  place  next 
year,  but  he  was  intoxicated  and  came  in  the  audience  and  sat  about 
half  way  back  in  the  hall  and  wanted  to  talk  to  everybody  around 
him  and  reached  over  and  touched  the  ladies  and  made  remarks  about 
the  speaker  and  all  that,  and  the  speaker's  talk  didn't  do  any  good. 
A  farmer  asked  a  question  and  he  chipped  in.  The  hotel  man  at  the 
place  where  the  Institute  was  held  was  in  the  audience,  too,  the 
proprietor  of  the  hotel,  and  I  went  right  down  to  him  and  says, 
"This  is  no  credit  to  you;  you  get  that  man  out  of  this  audience."' 
He  raised  bis  hand  and  says,  "I'm  afraid  of  that  man;  he's  a  beast, 
you  don't  know  him."  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I  went  back  on  the 
platform  and  there  was  the  Chairman  of  the  local  meeting  and  I  told 
him  to  go  down  and  get  that  man  out,  or  this  meeting  can't  go  on. 
Says  he,  "I  live  near  that  man's  home  and  I  would  be  afraid  to 
go  to  Schwenksville  if  I  did  that,  he'd  shoot  me."  Then  I  went  to  the 
Squire  and  I  told  him,  "Squire,  this  is  a  local  proposition,  this  is 
up  to  you,  you  get  this  man  out.  You  are  the  proper  man."  "Oh," 
he  said,  "in  the  position  I  hold  I  wouldn't  care  to  do  it."  He  was  on 
the  floor  talking  and  I  told  him  to  take  a  seat  and  then  I  got  up  and 
told  tbe  audience  that  unless  we  could  have  order  at  once  I  would 
adjourn  the  meeting  right  then  and  there.  Of  course,  I  made  the 
remark  about  this  man  disturbing  it  and  he  jumped  up  and  talked 
till  everything  was  blue;  he  swore — well,  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard 
a  man  swear  worse  than  he  did,  and  worked  himself  into  such  a 
rage  that  he  went  right  out  of  the  room,  but  before  he  went  out  he 
turned  and  gave  me  another  shot.  But  suppose  there  would  have 
been  a  man  that  didn't  feel  that  he  was  positive  about  his  position; 
would  he  have  taken  those  steps?    I  doubt  it. 

The  SECRETARY:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  positive- 
ness  of  Hie  Chairman  about  his  position  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  all  as  big  as  Mr.  Schultz. 


A  Member:  If  I  had  been  there  I'd  have  thrown  him  oat  head 
over  heels. 

PROP.  MENGES:  Just  a  minute  in  regard  to  this  matter  of 
advertising;  I  am  not  satisfied  with  that  part  of  the  discussion 
here  this  morning.    I  have  had  some  experience — 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Just  wait  a  moment  till  I  say  something. 
You  Bee  we  have  placed  here  General  Discussion  to  follow  this  Sea* 
sion.  Now,  we  are  all  interested  in  this.  Wouldn't  it  be  well  if  we 
should  adjourn  now  and  get  our  dinner,  and  before  the  Nigbt  Ses- 
sion, or  even  before  the  Afternoon  Session,  come  back  here  and  have 
a  general  discussion? 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  move  that  we  adjourn  till  half  past  one; 
that  will  give  us  half  an  hour  before  the  other  Session. 
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Director  Martin  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  question  of  pay  for  the  County  Chairmen 
is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  we  are  considering,  and  I 
should  be  pleased  to  have  a  free  and  open  expression  from  the  differ- 
ent County  Chairmen  as  to  their  desire  upon  that  point,  for  my 
action  will  be  governed  by  the  reasonableness  of  their  desire. 

MR.  WOODSIDE:  I  have  to  hire  a  man  to  do  my  work  while  T 
am  away,  hut  the  State  is  not  allowed  to  grant  us  anything  for  thiir. 
expense;  and  while  I  receive  some  benefit  from  it,  I,  for  one,  feel 
that  we  should  be  paid  for  our  time  so  that  we  are  not  at  a  loss 
financially  when  we  are  away  from  home. 

MR.  SHUEY:  I  said  something  on  this  question  last  year  antl 
I  will  Bay  it  again,  as  this  man  behind  me  has  remarked,  that  it  is 
always  a  loss  to  every  County  Chairman,  the  time  he  loses  and  not 
getting  anything  for  it.  But  as  far  as  that  goes,  if  the  Agricultural 
Department  hasn't  provision  enough  to  pay  the  County  Chairmen, 
I  would  not  ask  for  it  to  hinder  the  work  of  the  Department.  I  am 
always  in  favor  of  making  improvements,  and  if  this  should  be  in 
the  way  of  agriculture  to  make  advancement,  1  would  say,  keep  on 
this  way.  But  if  the  way  is  clear,  I  should  say,  give  tie  County 
Chairmen  a  small  pay  for  their  services. 

MR.  CRITTENDEN:  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question:  Does 
anyone  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Institute  force,  work  without 
pay,  except  the  County  Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  know  of  no  one  who  works  without  pay  ex- 
cept the  County  Chairman  and  his  Committees.  I  know  of  no  set 
of  men  who  perform  a  greater  amount  of  disinterested  labor  for  the 
cause  of  agriculture  than  these  men,  yet  I  am  not  clear  that  we 
would  engage  better  services  were  these  ment  to  be  dropped  from 
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taken  up.  I  want  you  to  think  about  that.  What  do  you  think  about 
it?  "What  is  your  reasoning  on  this  subject?  Sometimes  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  the  school  directors  of  Pennsylvania  perform  a 
great,  disinterested  work  for  education  without  pay,  and  it  does 
not  seem  exactly  just;  neither  does  this.  You  gentlemen  who  are 
interested,  discuss  that  point  and  come  to  some  conclusion.  What- 
ever yonr  conclusion,  it  will  meet  with  my  hearty  approval. 

A  Member:  I  am  willing  to  put  in  my  time  and  work  along  these 
lines,  but  I  don't  like  to  do  it  at  a  loss. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  In  further  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  over  there,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  perform  the  services  that  they 
undertake  for  the  State  out  of  patriotic  motives  entirely;  they  do 
their  work  without  any  pay;  their  expenses  are  paid  and  that  is 
all.  They  attend  the  regular  meetings  of  the  State  Board.  Some 
of  them  are  appointed  on  committees  that  require  them  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  collecting  data  for  the  reports  they  must 
make,  and  those  reports  constitute  a  very  important  part  of  our 
agricultural  literature.  Whatever  these  men  are  doing  in  connection 
with  the  Institute  and  in  connection  with  the  work  that  is  being 
carried  forward  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  in  the  State,  is  done 
without  pay,  except  that  their  expenses  are  paid. 

MR.  BOND:  For  more  than  ten  years  after  the  first  Institute  was 
established  in  Pennsylvania,  the  entire  force  rendered  all  their  ser- 
vices for -nothing.  My  friend  Critchfield  and  I  traveled  clear  across 
this  State  for  nothing  but  our  actual  expenses,  year  after  year,  and  a 
number  of  others  have  done  the  same  thing.  We  were  not  able  to  give 
the  service  tbese  scientific  men  can  give  now,  but  we  gave  the  best 
there  was  then.  People  expected  it  and  our  Institutes  have  grown 
from  that  foundation. 

MR.  J.  M.  DEER:  I  have  been  associated  with  school  work  and 
school  directors  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years,  and 
we  run  across  school  directors  that  think  they  ought  to  be  paid 
for  their  services.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  as  long  as  we  can  have 
nchool  directors  to  serve  without  pay,  we  will  probably  have  a 
better  class  of  directors  than  those  who  receive  compensation.  [ 
also  feel  that  as  long  as  we  can  get  County  Chairmen  to  work  without 
pay,  we  will  have  a  better  class  of  County  Chairmen  than  if  they 
receive  compensation  for  it.  I  feel  as  though  the  County  Chairman 
ought  to  serve  without  pay. 

MR.  G.  F.  BARNES:  I  suppose  there's  but  one  or  two  counties 
in  Pennsylvania  where  the  Chairman  spends  more  of  his  time  away 
from  his  home  and  business  at  Institutes  than  I  do.  In  our  county 
we  have  a  nnmber  of  Institutes  and  it  takes  some  time.  I  have 
never  begrudged  a  minute  of  the  time  I  spent  attending  the  Farmer*' 
Institutes  in  our  county.  It  has  been  profitable  to  me,  even  if  I 
did  pay  a  man  a  fair  per  diem  pay  for  rendering  the  services  in  my 
home  while  I  was  absent;  and  just  as  soon  as  you  put  a  per  diem 
pay  on  the  Chairmen  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  of  Pennsylvania, 
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just  so  soon  will  you  cripple  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  bring 
about  a  class  of  men,  no  doubt,  that  take  little  interest  in  matters 
of  agriculture  and  serve  as  Chairmen  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  designated  as  Chairmen  and  are  drawing  the  per  diem  pay 
for  their  services.  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  contribute  my  time  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  be  willing  to 
accept  the  same  proposition. 

MR.  BOND:    You  don't  want  a  dollar  mark  stamped  on  you. 

MR.  STEWART:  I  have  just  learned  what  the  question  is  under 
discussion.  If  I  understand  it,  the  question  is  whether  or  not  we 
County  Chairmen  should  receive  compensation  for  our  time  devoted 
to  this  work.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  would  not  accept  any 
compensation  if  you'd  give  it  to  me,  because  I  am  convinced  of  the 
fact  that  my  work,  my  influence,  my  power,  would  be  weakened. 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  believe  it  is  more  honor  these  days  for  a 
man  to  serve  his  fellow-men,  particularly  his  fellow-farmers,  without 
compensation,  than  it  is  for  the  highest  paid  officer  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  gets  the  largest  salary  and  does  the  least 
service.  I  do  think  that  a  good  rule  in  Pennsylvania  would  be, 
less  salary  for  services  and  more  stars  in  a  man's  crown. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Any  other  gentleman:  Any  other  subject  that 
you  desire  to  discuss?  You  will  remember,  gentlemen,  that  we  were 
discussing  a  great  many  uesfions  this  forenoon  very  hurriedly  and  we 
have  this  little  time  to  expend.  I  might  read  the  questions  presented  in 
this  program  to  stimulate  your  thoughts  just  a  little:  "County  Or- 
ganization of  Institute  Committees,"  "Responsibilities  of  County 
Chairmen,"  "Advertising;  How  Best  Conducted,"  "Preparing  Pro- 
grams; When  and  How,"  "Local  Institute  Expenses,"  "Should 
County  Chairmen  Attend  All  Their  Institutes?"  "Which  is  Prefer- 
able, Written  or  Oral  Questions?"  These  are  the  questions  we  were 
discussing  this  forenoon. 

MR.  BLYHOLPER:  The  question  of  attending  the  Institutes,  I 
would  say,  has  not  been  very  much  touched  upon,  and  it  has  been 
hinted  here  that  some  of  the  County  Chairmen  arrange  with  their 
local  committee  to  select  the  chairman.  Now  I  have  been  for  fifteen 
years  occupying  the  position.  It  was  my  practice  for  a  number  of 
years  to  select  local  chairmen,  but  my  experience  led  me  to  this,  that 
if  I  could  not  fill  that  position  as  well  or  better  with  the  experience 
that  T  had,  and  ought  to  know  the  needs  of  the  various  communities 
and  of  the  farmers,  I  ought  certainly  to  be  able  to  fill  that  position 
better  than  the  one  selected  from  the  college  who  had  no  experience. 
I  say  that  a  Chairman  who  has  had  several  years  of  experience  ought 
to  know,  when  he  faces  his  audience  as  the  first  speaker,  how  to 
direct  that  Institute  to  make  a  success.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  County  Chairman,  if  it  is  possible,  should  attend  every  meeting 
of  the  Institute  in  his  county. 

And  now  as  to  the  responsibility  that  has  caused  more  thought 
in  my  mind  as  to  my  duty  than  any  other  part  of  the  question.  When 
we  attend  these  Institute  meetings,  like  this  one,  which  is  the  round- 
up, we  are  warned  of  the  greatness  of  our  profession  as  farmers  and 
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the  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  us  as  citizens — as  farmers  and 
citizens — the  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  us  because  of  tbe  rising 
generation.  We  are  told  that  upon  the  children  of  the  farmer  depends 
the  future  of  this  country  and  I  believe  it.  Therefore,  J  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  the  County  Chair- 
man is  a  great  responsibility,  because  upon  him  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  directing  tbe  speeches  and  tbe  thoughts  and  lines  that  are  to 
be  presented  to  the  rising  generation  in  his  district,  and  a  man  that 
has  a  responsibility  like  that  onght  to  be  studied  by  every  Chair- 
man, because  his  fitness  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  success.  I 
have  been  at  Institutes,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  the  thoughts  of  the 
children,  I  think,  have  been  drawn  from  the  proper  channels  and 
not  in  the  direction  they  should  have  been,  so  that  I  say,  the  respon- 
sibility that  rests  upon  tbe  Chairman  of  guiding  the  future  is  ;i 
great  one  and  a  question  that  ought  to  be  discussed  here  more  liber- 
ally than  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN:     We  have  about  ten  minutes  yet. 

PROF.  MENGES:  I  referred  this  morning  to  the  advertising  of 
Institutes.  I  don't  think  that  that  matter  has  been  discussed  as 
fully  as  it  should  have  been.  I  know  very  well  that  I  haven't  time 
to  discuss  it,  but  I  would  suggest  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  Commit- 
tee of  County  Chairmen  to  work  out  a  plan  of  advertising  the  County 
Institutes  so  that  the  farmer  may  know  when  and  where  they  are 
held,  what  subjects  will  be  discussed,  who  the  speakers  are  and  what 
the  Institute  is  intended  to  do.  I  say  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  work  out  a  method  of  advertising  these  Institutes  thoroughly. 
Mr.  Seeds  said  this  morning  that  he  got  into  a  town  some  time  ago 
and  nobody  knew  that  there  was  an  Institute  to  be  held  there,  and 
I  have  had  similar  experiences,  and  I  believe  there  are  other  men 
-here  who  could  verify  what  I  have  said. 

MR.  8HUEY:  As  soon  as  you  get  into  the  larger  towns,  the 
people  don't  bother  themselves.  If  you  have  it  advertised  in  all  tbe 
papers,  they  don't  look  at  it,  and  when  you  ask  them,  they  don't  know 
anything  about  the  Farmers'  Institute.  What's  the  reason?  Those 
men  go  to  the  wrong  people  to  inquire.  If  you  go  outside  the  large 
towns  and  in  the  little  towns,  everybody  knows  where  the  Institute 
is- to  be  held.  In  regard  to  advertising,  I  found  out  in  our  county  that 
some  of  our  local  chairmen  had  an  idea  that  we  should  get  postal 
cards  and  send  a  card  to  every  individual  farmer  to  get  them  all 
there,  but  I  find  that  we  won't  get  any  more  there  that  way  than 
we  do  by  putting  up  posters  and  advertising  the  whole  program  in 
the  paper.  In  some  places  it  may  be  all  right  to  notify  every  person 
by  postal  card,  individually,  but  it  didn't  do  in  Lebanon  county. 

MR.  BLACK  (of  Westmoreland  county) :  I  am  one  of  the  has-been 
sii  perniten dents  of  divisions.  I  am  out  now,  but  I  want  to  state  a 
fact  that  has  taken  place  in  our  county  and  that  is  this:  We  came 
to  the  conclusion,  after  talking  the  matter  all  over  as  to  the  best 
method  of  advertising  the  Institute,  to  get  the  people  to  all  know 
it,  and  we  spent  a  few  dollars  in  some  printing,  and  every  member 
of  the  Committee  suggested  certain  farmers  all  over  the  community, 
they  know  them  all,  they  knew  all  the  farmers  in  the  community,  and 


those  were  the  people  we  were  after.  We  sent  each  oue  a  copy  of 
the  program,  names  and  everything  connected  with  it,  and,  my 
friend,  it  would  be  surprising  to  find  out  the  number  of  people 
that  came  in  and  attended  the  Institute.  They  all  knew  about  it, 
and  to  this  day,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  there  has  not 
been  an  Institute  held  in  our  county  that  the  attendance  is  to  great 
as  that.  They  all  come  in ;  they  all  seem  to  know  about  it.  As  to 
advertising  it  in  the  local  papers,  that  is  all  right,  it  is  all  very  true, 
but  you  would  be  surprised  to  find  out  the  number  of  people  that 
don't  read  even  the  local  papers  at  all.  Send  a  notice  direct  to  them 
and  you  will  get  them  all  interested  and  they  will  all  be  there. 

MB.  KESTER  (of  Clearfield  county) :  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  program  is  the  best  advertisement  of  the  Institute;  and 
yet  I  should  say,  on  an  estimate,  that  one-half  the  places  where  the 
Institute  is  held  in  ttie  State,  the  programs  are  opened  for  the  first 
time  in  the  first  session  of  the  Institute.  I  believe  in  their  general 
distribution  through  the  public  schools  and  otherwise  throughout 
the  community. 

MR.  M.  M.  NAGINEY:  It  has  been  the  custom  in  my  county  to 
distribute  the  programs  a  short  time  after  they  were  printed,  send 
them  all  over  the  county  and  to  public  school  buildings  and  also 
send  postal  cards. 

The  SECRETARY:  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  in  connection 
with  the  programs  being  sent  out  in  advance,  which  I  regard  as  a 
very  excellent  method  of  advertising,  it  is  a  good  thing  fo  have  some 
of  the  local  people  in  every  community  where  the  Institute  is  to  be 
held,  on  the  program.  Great  care  must  be  taken  by  the  Institute 
Manager  to  get  the  right  people.  He  ought  to  get  over  into  that 
neighborhood.  My  own  method,  when  I  conduct  the  Institutes  iu- 
tbe  county  from  which  I  come,  was  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  people 
in  the  community  where  the  Institute  was  to  be  held,  in  advance, 
and  then  talk  the  matter  over  with  them  and  have  them  appoint  their 
committee,  and  one  of  the  duties  of  the  committee  was  to  suggest 
persons  from  that  neighborhood  who  were  to  take  a  place  on  the  pro- 
gram. If  you  send  out  your  program  in  advance  and  have  named 
several  persons  of  the  immediate  community  in  which  the  Institute 
is  to  be  held,  as  persons  wbo  are  to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  who 
have  a  place  on  the  program,  their  neighbors  will  be  anxious  to  bear 
what  they  have  to  say.  Mr.  Smith  will  say,  "I  am  going  to  the 
Institute  because  I  want  to  know  what  Brown  is  going  to  say  on  the 
subject  that  is  assigned  to  him."  In  some  instances  they  will  think 
that  the  wrong  fellow  has  been  put  on  the  program  and  they  would 
have  been  able  to  do  that  matter  much  better  themselves  and  will 
come  many  times  out  of  curiosity,  but  what  you  want  to  do  is  to 
get  the  people  there. 

My  own  thought  is,  that  one  of  the  effective  means  that  can  be 
employed  in  getting  the  people  there  is  to  have  some  of  their  own 
neighbors  on  the  program.  I  had  charge  of  the  first  Institute  that 
was  held  in  my  county  and  I  was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
people  of  the  county,  having  been  County  Superintendent  some  years 
before  that,  and  I  made  it  a  point  to  go  out  into  the  different  sections 


of  the  county  and  select  farmers  and  farmers'  wives  who  were  teach- 
ers years  before  when  I  was  County  Superintendent,  and  get  them  to 
take  a  place  on  the  program,  and  I  sent  the  program  out  in  advance, 
and  some  of  the  men  who  are  living  today,  who,  as  Mr.  Bond  has  said, 
come  way  across  the  State  without  anything  except  their  expenses, 
feel  that  if  the  Institute  shall  not  be  like  a  bumble  bee,  largest  at 
its  birth,  we  are  certainly  going  to  have  a  very  great  success  with 
Institute  work  in  our  county.  We  had  a  full  meeting.  We  had  the 
.  large  court  house  and  there  was  a  pretty  long  standing  room,  and 
I  think  the  reason  was  because  the  program  was  largely  made  up 
of  our  own  people  in  dicerent  sections  of  the  county. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  only  other  thing  we  can  do  is  to  draft  a 
system,  to  be  presented  to  our  next  meeting,  of  the  best  method  of 
advertising  the  Farmers'  Institute. 

(It  was  moved  and  carried  that  such  a  system  be  drawn  up  and 
presented). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  take  that  under  consideration  and 
have  that  committee  appointed.  If  the  audience  will  be  patient,  the 
Good  Roads  Session  will  commence  within  a  very  few  minutes. 

(Governor  Tener,  Senator  Penrose  and  others  then  arrived  and 
Mr.  U.  G.  Hutchison  took  the  Chair). 


GOOD  ROADS  SESSION 


Mr.  G.  G.  Hutchison,  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  My  friends,  you  will  please  give  attention  and 
we  will  begin  the  afternoon  session.  It  is  not  often  that  a  farmer  is 
called  upon  to  preside  over  a  meeting  with  gentlemen  as  distinguished 
and  well  and  widely  known  as  we  have  here  this  afternoon.  It  is  not 
often  that  one  is  called  upon  to  introduce  so  many  distinguished  men 
of  our  State  and  Nation;  but  I  will  ask  your  forbearance  and  I  will 
try  and  do  the  best  I  can. 

The  first  gentleman  I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  you  to-day  is 
a  native  of  your  own  county,  born  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  who 
came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  and  commenced  to  hew  out  life 
in  America.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  friends,  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
pride  to  any  man  that  starts  as  a  worker  in  a  mill,  as  a  clerk  in  an 
office,  and  following  that,  as  a  baseball  player,  and  going  from  that 
to  Congress,  and  then  in  a  banking  institution,  then  going  out  from 
you  to  become  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

One  thing  I  can  say,  that  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  this  great  State,  and  especially  with  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  State.  I  remember  well  when  he  first  visited  State 
College,  the  place  of  the  meeting,  the  foundation  of  our  educational 
interests  in  agriculture,  and  how  he  stood  up  for  that  College  and 
placed  us  to-day  in  the  front  rank.  He  has  never  turned  his  back  on 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  nor  on  any  bill  that  came  up  that  was 
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for  the  interests  of  agriculture;  but  tbe  great  subject  that  lies  near 
his  heart  and  his  mind  was  that  of  building  a  road  system  over  this 
great  State  of  ours. 

And  he  has  begun,  and  he  is  working  with  might  and  main, 
though  do  man  hay  ever  started  on  any  big  enterprise  but 
has  been  criticised,  yet  he  is  here  as  a  man  to  stand  ou  hia 
feet  and  meet  any  criticism,  and  tbe  day  will  come,  after  be  has  re- 
tired to  private  life,  when  his  name  will  be  blessed  from  one  end  of 
this  Commonwealth  to  the  other  for  founding  a  road  system  that  is 
not  excelled  by  that  of  any  of  the  Commonwealths  of  the  United 
States.  (Applause)  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  present  to  you 
your  fellow  citizen,  your  neighbor,  your  friend,  Governor  Teuer,  who 
will  now  address  you.    (Applause) . 


ADDRESS  OP  GOVERNOR  TENER 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  my  Fellow  Citizens: 
To  be  united  e\en  to  be  present  at  such  a  gathering  as  this,  held  on 
the  pail  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  would  indeed  be  an 
honor;  but  I  deem  it  a  special  privilege  and  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  tome  here  into  my  own  county   and  meet  with  you  this  afternoon. 

I  realize  that  many  speakers,  nearly  all  of  them,  if  they  can,  en- 
deavor to  connect  themselves  with  whatever  movement  your  meeting 
has  for  its  purpose,  and  I  would  like  to  say  to  you,  in  truth,  that  I 
ever  was  a  farmer  or  that  I  am  a  farmer.  The  fact  is  that  I  have 
never  been  a  farmer  aud  am  not  a  farmer  to-day ;  aud  yet,  coming  and 
going  about  our  gieat  Commonwealth,  from  Wayne  to  Greene  and 
fiom  Erie  to  Delawaie  counties,  I  can  appreciate,  I  think,  as  much  as 
anyone,  though  they  be  fanners,  the  importance  of  the  great  agricul- 
tuial  interests  of  this  splendid  Commonwealth  of  ours.  And  so  as 
early  as  the  Convention  did  me  the  honor  to  give  me  the  nomination 
for  Chief  Executive  of  this  State,  I  asked  just  one  thing,  that  just 
one  thing  be  put  into  our  platform  and  that  adhered  to,  and  that  was, 
a  commitment  for  a  State  wide  road  improvement,  a  system  that 
would  connect  all  our  county  seats  in  one  gieat  comprehensive  sys- 
tem; that  those  roads,  so  to  be  built,  should  be  built  and  ever  after 
maintained  by  the  State.  To  that  end  this  administration  has  labored 
and  has  not  been  laboring  in  vain. 

I  piesume  in  your  meetings  up  to  this  moment  you  have  talked 
of  roads  as  well  as  other  subjects  of  special  interest  to  the  rural 
com inuni ties,  to  the  agricultural  interests,  aud  perhaps  some  of  the 
things  I  may  say  now  are  only  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  said 
and  pei  haps  better  said.  But  you  all  know  that  in  Pennsylvania  our 
aggiegate  mileage  of  all  kinds  of  roads  is  some  90,000  miles;  that 
under  the  piovisions  of  the  Sproul  Bill,  the  State  commits  itself  to 
the  taking  over  and  to  the  care  and  maintenance,  and  finally,  to  the 
complete  improvement  of  some  8,000  miles  of  that  90,000.  I  wish  it 
we;e  possible  that  we  could  commit  ourselves  at  once  to  the  taking 
over  aud  to  the  complete  improvement  of  every  inch  of  road  in 
Pennsylvania  to  be  built  and  maintained  by  the  State;  but  you  rea- 
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lize  how  impossible  that  is,  how  long  it  takes  to  organize,  and  also, 
that  we  cannot,  from  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  State,  get  suf- 
ficient money  to  complete  such  a  system  at  as  early  a  date  as  we 
would  like,  so  that  those  of  us  living  to-day,  might  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  great  improvement. 

And  yet,  in  approaching  so  important  an  improvement  as  that  of 
our  great  roads,  so  important  a  question,  we  must  do  it  carefully, 
conservatively  and  consistently,  and  so  as  we  would  improve  the 
great  rivers,  as  the  United  States  has  committed  itself  to  the  im- 
provement and  to  the  canalization  of  the  Ohio  River  from  Pittsburg 
to  Cairo,  to  a  depth  of  nine  feet,  so  that  that  great  stream  may  be 
navigable  every  day  and  every  month  of  the  year,  sufficient  money 
only  is  appropriated  from  year  to  year  for  that  purpose  that  can 
be  judiciously  used,  that  is  to  meet  the  estimate  of  the  engineers  for 
that  year's  work,  depending  upon  their  organization  first.  And  so 
in  the  organization  of  our  State  Highways  Department,  it  will  be 
absolutely  foolish  to  give  them  the  control  of  a  great  fund  of  money, 
a  great  amount  of  money,  fifty  million  dollars,  as  is  contemplated  as 
the  final  and  aggregate  sum,  because  they  could  aot  use  it  at  this 
time  it ;  would  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  or  business  to  do  so,  and, 
therefore,  it  has  been  advocated,  and  while  this  administration  prob- 
ably will  neither  recommend  nor  direct  the  expenditure  of  one  penny 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  proposed  bond  issue,  if  that  issue  is  favorably 
considered  by  the  people,  I  believe  that  only'  such  amount  should  be 
appropriated  from  year  to  year  as  could  be  judiciously  expended  by 
the  Department,  and  that  those  roads  should  be  built  where  they  are 
most  needed. 

Now  the  Department  is  working  to  that  end.  Before  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  present  Highway  Department,  in  all  the  years  up  to  this 
time  or  up  until  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  Pennsylvania  could  boast 
of  but  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  of  complete,  improved  highways. 
Since  that  time  some  two  hundred  miles  have  been  completed  and 
there  is  under  contract  to-day  very  many  miles  of  such  construc- 
tion. 

The  great  question,  now  that  we  have  the  automobile,  is  just  the 
kind  of  a  road  to  construct.  We  must  consider  the  character  of  the 
country  through  which  we  pass,  we  must  consider  the  grades,  we 
must  consider  the  traffic.  And  yet  while  some  say  we  should  not 
appropriate  or  spend  a  laige  amount  of  money  at  this  time,  because 
we  don't  know  that  perfect  type  of  road,  I  do  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  we  can  say  that  we  can  build  such  a  road  to-day  as  is 
practically  everlasting.  On  our  easy  grades,  on  our  level  roads,  we 
are  putting  in  to-day  ,the  State  is  building  the  concrete,  solid  con- 
crete base  road  with  the  curb  joining  that  conciete  and  enclosing 
on  the  surface  a  two-inch  mat  of  asphalt  and  stone,  so  mixed  as  to 
give  a  perfect  bond  for  all  time  to  come,  n  perfect  and  easy  bond, 
easy  for  the  tread  of  horses,  and  in  every  respect  considered  the  per- 
fect road.  Where  the  traffic  is  heavy  and  where  the  burden  of  the 
vehicle  is  especially  heavy,  we  construct  brick  roads.  In  the  iso- 
lated districts,  where  the  macadam  road  will  serve  just  as  well, 
that  sort  of  a  road  is  constructed,  and  so  to-day,  in  cost  of  roads,  we 
have  them  varying  from  three  thousand  dollars  per  mile  to  sixteen 


(thousand  dollars  per  mile.  That  is  to  be  the  system,  I  hope,  and 
that  is  to  be  tbe  undertaking  and  the  method  of  undertaking  that 
will  be  pursued  in  this  great  advance  movement. 

Now  the  question  of  good  roads  interests  not  only  the  agricul- 
tural distiicts,  but  the  centers  of  population  as  well;  because  in 
these  days  of  easy  travel  we  find  our  people  going  from  place  to  place 
continuously.  And  in  regard  to  the  farm  life,  the  fact  that  our  roads 
are  built,  making  visitations,  making  travel  easy  and  our  court 
centeis  and  county  seats  more  easily  accessible,  we  find  that  life  in 
the  country  is  much  more  pleasant  and  the  neighbors  see  each  other 
more  often  and  that  there  is  a  greater  sociability  and  a  greater  hap- 
piness among  all  our  people. 

The  agricultural  interests  and  agricultural  questions  which  you 
are  here,  no  doubt,  especially  to  discuss  among  yourselves,  are  al- 
ways and  ever  will  be  the  most  important,  not  only  in  this  Common- 
wealth but  in  all  the  Commonwealths  of  our  entire  country,  and 
Pennsylvania  is  not  behind  in  all  that  it  commits  itself  to  do  for 
that  interest.  We  read  a  great  deal  about  Pennsylvania  in  our 
papers,  and  sometimes  we  criticise,  we  criticise  honest  men  who  are 
doing  their  duty,  endeavoring  to  do  their  duty  in  high  office,  and 
we  hear  of  the  great  things  of  other  states,  and  while  we  may  criti- 
cise at  home  here,  there  is  not  one  among  you  who  does  not  defend 
Pennsylvania,  her  institutions  and  her  honor,  when  you  happen  to 
be  in  any  other  state.  (Applause)  And  I  am  sure,  your  own  State, 
your  native  State,  this  great  State  of  yours,  is  your  greatest  pride. 
Now,  while  much  might  be  said  all  the  afternoon,  the  minutes  and 
hours  of  the  afternoon  might  well  be  consumed  in  talking  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  do  not  propose  to  do  so.  The  Senior  Senator  is  here,  and 
I  ask  for  him  and  for  his  subject  and  for  your  own  benefit,  your 
very  close  attention  to  tbe  financial  scheme  which  has  been  suggested 
for  Federal  aid  to  post  roads.  That  is  becoming  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  before  us  to-day,  supremely  important  to  Penn- 
sylvania because  of  our  area,  because  of  our  population  and  because 
of  our  great  assessed  value.  Under  that  scheme,  Pennsylvania  would 
be  entitled  to  a  very  large  amount  of  the  funds  available  and  to  be 
provided  by  the  Government's  credit. 

I  want  at  this  time  to  again  express  my  great  delight  for  the  pleas- 
ure and  the  privilege  of  not  only  speaking  to  you,  but  of  meeting  you 
here  face  to  face  in  my  own  county.     (Applause). 

The  CHAIRMAN:     We  have  an  item  that  is  not  on  the  program.   * 
Our  good  friends,  the  postoffice  boys  of  the  city,  who  serve  you  faith- 
fully and  well  here,  have  a  little  memento  that  they  wish  at  this  time 
to  present  through  Mr.  Hughes. 

MR.  HUGHES :  Mr.  Chairman :  As  a  tribute  of  their  high  esteem 
and  the  recognition  and  appreciation  of  the  great  advancement  and 
improvement  in  the  United  States  to  the  Postoffice  Department  at  our 
National  Capital  ,and  of  tbe  many  benefits  and  advantages  which  have 
insured  to  the  employees  of  this  Department  throughout  our  country, 
for  which  he  is  chiefly  responsible  as  a  member  and  former  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Postoffiees  and  Post  Roads;  and  as  a 
mark  of  cordial  welcome  to  him  on  bis  first  visit  to  Washington,  1 
desire,  on  behalf  of  the  employees  of  tbe  Washington  Postoffice,  Post- 
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master  Hemphill,  hie  assistants,  clerks,  carriers,  local  and  rural,  to 
present  a  floral  tribute  to  our  guest,  the  Honorable  Boies  Penrose, 
(applause),  Senior  United  States  Senator  representing  this  grand  old 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylsanvia.  Senator  Penrose,  these  beautiful 
flowers  bloom  for  yon  and  Uncle  Sam's  boys  at  our  postofflce  welcome 
you.     (Applause) 

SENATOR  PENROSE:  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Hughes— I  assure 
you  I  appreciate  very  much  this  unexpected  tribute  on  your  part  as 
representing  the  Postmaster  and  employees  of  the  PostoflTce  in  the 
City  of  Washington.  The  tribute  is  unexpected  and  I  hardly  can 
find  words  at  this  time  to  express  the  since;  e  gratification  which  I 
feel  at  realizing  the  kindly  feelings  which  seem  to  prevail  among  the 
employees  of  the  Postofflce  towards  me.  In  the  many  years  during 
which  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Postoffices  and  Post 
Roads,  I  always  took  a  pride  and  ambition  in  developing  the  postal 
service,  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  employees,  and  carrying  out, 
so  far"  as  I  was  able,  such  legislation  as  would  better  and  render 
more  comfortable  their  condition. 

When  I  first  became  a  member  of  the  Committee,  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Postofflce  Department  was  under  £100,000,000  a  year. 
This  year  the  appropriation  is  perhaps  in  the  neighborhood  of  J280,- 
000,000  or  £290,000,000.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  brief  period 
of  fifteen  years  illustrates  the  enormous  growth  of  the  United  States 
since  the  year  1807.  When,  fifteen  years  ago,  I  first  began  to  become 
familiar  with  this  subject,  the  rural  service,  rural  delivery  service 
was  hardly  thought  of;  it  was  merely  a  suggestion.  To-day,  over 
40,000  rural  carriers  cover  routes  in  the  United  States,  practically 
placing  the  newspaper,  the  periodical  literature  and  the  letters,  at 
the  door  of  the  farmer.  Recently  there  has  been  inaugurated  a  sys- 
tem of  Parcels  Post  which  has  already  assumed  great  magnitude,  and 
the  possibilities  of  which  startle  the  imagination. 

All  this  has  occurred  in  a  short  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  that 
appropriation  which,  in  1807,  those  who  were  on  the  Committee 
served  with. apprehension  and  wondered  what  the  country  was  com- 
ing to  from  the  point  of  view  of  extravagance,  as  they  beheld  the 
expenditures  of  the  Department  pass  the  hundred  million  dollar 
mark,  are  likely,  many  of  them,  to  live  to  see  the  expenditures  of  the 
Postoflice  Department  reach  over  $500,000,000  in  a  very  few  years. 
There  is  no  greater  barometer  of  the  growth  of  the  country  and  the 
enormous  development  of  the  country  than  that  splendid  army  of 
men,  postmasters  and  clerks  and  railway  clerks  and  rural  carriers, 
on  whose  shoulders  fall  this  great  burden,  whose  interests  it  has 
always  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  serve  and  to  advance,  for  I  realize 
that  no  employees  of  the  Government  have  greater  responsibilities 
thrust  upon  them  than  has  he  whose  duty  it  is  to  deliver  the  citizen 
the  mail,  the  delay  in  which  or  the  absence  in  the  delivery  of  which 
may  cause  grave  anxiety,  business  trouble  and  endless  complications, 
and  the  railway  clerk  who  travels  across  the  continent  every  day  is 
exposing  his  life  and  his  limb  to  accident  and  danger  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.    Mr.  Hughes,  J  thank  you  very  much.     (Applause) 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Taking  up  the  program  as  it  is  before  you,  we 
have  just  one  absentee,  Senator  Bourne.    I  see  in  looking  up  his  bio- 


graphy  that  he  was  born  in  New  Bradford,  Mass.,  Feb.  23,  1855.  He 
attended  school  at  Harvard  University.  From  Harvard  he  went  to 
sea.  He  was  shipwrecked  off  Formosa  ,picked  up  and  taken  to  Port- 
land, Oregon.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  he  returned  to  the  United 
States.  In  1881  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Hepresentatives  of  Oregon,  sessions  of  1885,  188G  and 
1897.  In  1907  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  His  term 
will  expire  in  1913. 

This  gives  you  some  idea  of  his  busy  and  active  life.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  a  uumber  of  business  enterprises,  and  we  find  him  to-day 
advocating  tbe  appropriation  of  three  billions  of  dollars,  by  the  Na- 
tional Government,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  great  road  sys- 
tem, known  as  Post  Roads,  throughout'  the  United  States,  which 
shows  you  that  he  has  given  the  Road  question  great  consideration. 
That  we  might  place  on  recoid  what  he  says  in  regard  to  roads,  in 
a  letter  that  he  addressed  to  me,  I  will  at  this  time  call  on  Prof. 
Menges  to  read  that  letter  from  Senator  Bourne,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Federal  Aid  in  the  Construction  of  Post  Roads. 

Prof.  Menges  then  read  the  letter,  as  follows: 


Congress  of  the  United  States,  Joint  Committee. on 
Federal  Aid  in  the  Construction  of  Post  Roads. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  17,  1913. 

Hon.  George  'I.  Hutchison,  Chairman,  Good  Roads  Session,  Farmers' 
Annual  Normal  Institute,  Washington,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hutchison: 

I  regret  extremely  that  a  temporary  indisposition  prevents  my 
attending  the  Good  Roads  Session  of  your  Institute,  to  be  held  May 
22,1913.  Ever  since  the  receipt  of  your  invitation  to  make  an  address 
at  your  meeting,  I  have  anticipated  with  particular  pleasure  meet- 
ing so  many  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  and  especially  the  farm- 
ers of  your  State,  so  as  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing you  for  the  cordial  support  received  in  our  efforts  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  a  parrel  post  law.  As  you  are  perhaps  aware,  I  de- 
voted more  than  a  year  to  tbe  work  of  framing  a  parcel  post  bill  and 
helping  to  secure  its  passage  through  Congress.  I  deem  it  appro- 
priate to  say  that  in  all  parcel  post  work  both  in  committee  and  in 
the  Senate,  I  had  the  hearty  co-operation  and  assistance  of  my  friend 
and  coworker,  Senator  Boies  Penrose,  of  your  State.  It  is  also 
pertinent  to  remark,  in  view  of  the  subject  under  discussion  at  this 
session  of  your  Institute,  that  Senator  Penrose  has  taken  an  active 
{interest  in  the  effort  to  secure  practical  and  wise  legislation  for 
Federal  aid  to  good  roads,  a  problem,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  far 
greater  economic  importance  than  the  parcel  post.  In  fact,  I  believe 
the  question  of  good  roads  overshadows  any  other  economic  problem 
now  before  the  American  people.  Senator  Penrose  is  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Congressional   Committee   selected   by   Congress   to   make   a 
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special  study  of  the  subject  of  Federal  aid  in  the  construction  of 
Post  Roads  and  his  advice  iu  the  construction  of  the  bill  and  in- 
fluence in  securing  its  enactment  will,  1  am  sure,  be  of  the  greatest 
-value,  as  it  was  in  the  parcel  post  legislation. 

1  have  devoted  over  a  year's  time,  thought  and  study  to  the  subject 
of  good  toads,  and  some  weeks  ago  evolved  a  suggested  plan  and  ex- 
planation which  I  have  submitted  to  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee for  their  consideration,  and  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  same 
with  the  thought  that  after  perusal  of  same  you  may  care  to  have  this 
letter  and  a  copy  of  my  good  roads  plan  read  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  your  audience  an  opportunity  of  presenting  criticisms,  com- 
ments and  suggestions,  in  the  adoption  of  which  the  plan  would  be 
improved. 

Should  the  plan  be  adopted  by  Congress,  Pennsylvania,  after 
amending  her  Constitution,  would  be  entitled,  if  she  saw  fit,  to  re- 
ceive $ 56,500,000  iu  five  years  from  the  Federal  Government  to  aid  in 
road  construction  in  your  State;  provided  she  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  plan  and  issued  $50, 000,000  of  Pennsylvania  fifty 
year  four  per  cent,  bonds  and  deposited  same  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  paying  annually  into  the  United  States  Treasury 
$2,260,000  in  interest.  At  the  expiration  of  fifty  years  from  the  date 
of  the  issuance  of  the  bonds,  the  State  bonds  would  be  returned  to 
the  State,  canceled.  Thus  Pennsylvania  would  pay  in  fifty  years 
$113,000,000  for  the  use  of  the  $56,500,000  furnished  by  the  Federal 
Government.  If  Pennsylvania  could  sell  her  fifty-year  bonds  in  the 
open  market  on  a  three  per  cent,  basis  she  would  pay  in  fifty  years 
$84,750,000  in  interest  and  then  have  to  repay  the  principal  of  $50,- 
500,000,  or  a  total  of  $141,250,000  in  fifty  years,  or  $28,250,000  more 
than  she  would  pay  if  my  suggested  plan  were  adopted  and  she  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  in  securing  her  $56,500,000  from  the 
Federal  Government  on  a  four  per  cent,  basis,  with  the  principal 
taken  care  of  at  the  end  of  the  fifty  years  by  the  Federal  Government 
ont  of  the  sinking  fund. 

Furthermore,  under  my  plan,  Pennsylvania  would  receive  each 
year  from  the  Federal  Government  $1,130,000  for  road  improvement 
and  maintenance  provided  she  contributed  an  equal  amount. 

Again  expressing  through  you  to  the  members  of  your  Institute 
my  regret  that  conditions  deny  me  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  you, 
I  remain, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
(Signed)         Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN;  I  move  that  the  letter  addressed  to  this 
Convention  by  Senator  Bourne  be  made  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  Institute. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 
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FEDERAL  AID  TO  GOOD  ROADS 


. .  J  Plan  for  intelligent  and  Practical  Expenditure  of  Three  Billions  of 

Dollars  during  a  Period  of  Fifty  Years  by  the  States  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  Construction ,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Good  Roads. 


To  the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Federal  Aid  in  the  Con- 

struction   of   Post   Roads: 

Gentlemen:  Outside  of  a  few  great  fundamentals  of  government, 
I  deem  Federal  aid  to  good  roads  the  greatest,  and  certainly  the  most 
important  economic  question  now  before  the  American  people.  Bet- 
ter, cheaper,  and  additional  transportation  facilities  in  the  United 
States  must  benefit  every  inhabitant  and  result  in  more  development 
and  greater  productiveness  of  our  natural  resources,  meaning  more 
and  cheaper  food  and  necessities  of  life.  Large  areas  of  virgin  terri- 
tory must  be  developed,  first  by  trails,  then  by  roads,  next  steam  rail- 
roads, then  electric  lines  and,  finally,  by  a  system  of  intelligently 
and  honestly  constructed  and  maintained  wagon  roads  which,  in 
this  petrol  age  ,with  its  motor  truck  and  passenger  bus,  should 
vastly  increase  the  happiness,  prosperity,  and  comfort  of  our  people 
and  double  the  value  of  our  agricultural  lands.  A  great  system  of 
rural  transportation  would  be  developed  with  rates  regulated  by 
actual  compel  ition,  open  to  poor  and  rich  alike,  as  no  expensive  pri- 
vately owned  terminals,  roadbeds,  tracks,  or  equipment  would  be 
required.  The  good  wagon  roads  would  be  open  to  the  use  of  every- 
body, and  the  equipment,  relatively  inexpensive,  would  be  within  the 
means  of  many. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Federal  Government,  under  the 
post  roads  and  commerce  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  unquestionably 
has  the  right  to  make  appropriations  for  or  otherwise  aid  in  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  good  roads. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  A  SATISFACTORY  PLAN 

About  a  year  ago  I  began  the  study  of  Federal  aid  to  good  roads. 
After  devoting  considerable  time  and  thought  to  the  problems  in- 
volved I  arrived  at  the  following  general  conclusions: 

(J)  A  plan  should  be  developed  that  would  be  satisfactory  and 
acceptable  to  the  Federal  Government  and  the  48  States,  represent- 
ing, in  effect,  49  different  personal  equations,  thus  insuring  co-opera- 
tion between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States. 

(2)  A  plan  to  be  satisfactory  must  be  practicable,  simple,  and  so 
framed  as  to  insure  the  most  intelligent  and  honest  expenditure  of 
funds,  whether  contributed  by  the  States  or  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  both. 

(3)  The  Federal  Government's  contribution  or  plan  of  co-op- 
eration must  be  such  as  to  induce  the  States  to  undertake  road  con- 
struction, improvement,  and  maintenance  actively,  intelligently,  and 
extensively. 
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(4)  The  plan  should  not  only  encourage  construction  but  insure 
improvement  and  maintenance  of  roads  already  built  or  to  be  built. 

(5)  The  money  expended  to-day  sliould  benefit,  and  coordinate 
with  the  money  to  be  expended  years  hence;  in  order  words,  the  ex- 
penditures of  today  should  be  so  made  as  to  correlate  with  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  future, 

(6)  Federal  supeivision  of  expenditures  of  the  Federal  money 
should  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  States  or  lead  to  a  Federal 
espionage  irritating  to  the  States  and  resulting  in  the  building  up  of 
a  great  Federal  bureau. 

(7}  Any  plan  of  Federal  aid  or  cooperation  must  insure  an 
equitable  apportionment  among  the  48  states. 

I  was  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  the  earliest  possible  solution 
of  the  problem  to  prevent  unintelligent  or  undesirable  legislation  iu 
response  to  the  steadily  insistent,  growing  demand  for  Federal  aid 
in  the  construction  of  good  roads. 

SUGGESTED  BILL 
For  a  number  of  months  I  sought  in  vain  for  a  key  to  the  problem, 
but  finally  an  idea  occurred  to  me  from  which  I  evolved  a  plan  that, 
after  weeks  of  careful  analysis  and  study,  appeals  to  me  as  having 
merit,  and  I  therefore  respectfully  submit  the  same  herewith  in  the 
form  of  a  suggested  bill  for  your  consideration,  criticism,  modifica- 
tion, adoption,  or  rejection : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  in  order  to  establish,  construct,  im- 
prove, or  maintain  public  roads  that  are  now  or  may  here- 
after be  needed  for  use  as  post  roads,  military  roads,  or  for 
interstate  commerce,  there  be,  and  hereby  is,  created  a  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  United  States  Highway  Fund.  Said  fund 
shall  be  raised  in  the  manner  herein  provided,  but  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  to  receive  and 
place  to  the  credit  of  said  fund  any  money  that  may  be  con- 
tributed from  other  sources  and  to  expend  the  same  upon  the 
order  of  the  United  States  Highway  Commission  or  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  conditions  of  the  contribution. 

Sec.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  providing  money  for  the 
United  States  Highway  Fund  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  issue  and  sell  by  popular 
subscription  and  upon  a  pro  rata  allotment  basis,  at  not  less 
than  par,  bonds  of  the  United  States  in  such  form  as  he  may 
prescribe  and  in  denominations  of  $20  or  multiples  of  that 
sum,  said  bonds  to  be  payable  50  years  from  the  date  of  issue 
and  to  bear  interest,  payable  semiannually,  at  the  rate  of  3 
per  cent  per  annum,  the  total  amount  of  said  bonds  not  to 
exceed  91,000,000,000,  and  the  issue  and  sale  of  same  not 
to  exceed  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  enable  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  make 
payments  from  the  United  States  highway  fund  to  the  several 
States  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Bonds 
issued  issued  under  authority  of  this  act  or  the  income  there- 
from shall  not  be  subject  to  taxation  of  any  kind  for  any  pur- 
pose. 
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Sec.  3.  That  before  any  State  shall  be  entitled  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  it  shall  establish  by  law 
a  State  highway  commission  having  general  supervision  of 
road  construction  and  improvement  in  that  State,  which  said 
commission  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  expenditure 
of  money  received  from  the  United  States  Highway  Fund, 
subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  tbis  act  and  of  State  laws  not 
inconsistent  theiewith. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  United  States  Highway  Fund  shall  be  ap- 
portioned and  credited  to  the  several  States  in  the  following 
manner:  The  United  States  Highway  Commission  herein- 
after created,  shall  ascertain  in  the  most  practicable  manner 
from  the  best  information  available  the  total  land  area,  the 
population  according  to  the  last  Federal  census,  the  total  as- 
sessed valuation  of  all  taxable  property,  and  the  total  mileage 
of  public  highways  in  each  of  the  several  States,  and  shall  com- 
pute the  percentage  of  the  total  of  each  of  these  four  items 
possessed  by  each  State.  They  shall  then  compute  the  average 
of  the  four  percentages  for  each  State,  and  this  avearge  shall 
be  the  per  cent  of  the  |1, 000, 000,000  United  States  Highway 
Fund  that  shall  be  apportioned  and  credited  to  each  State. 
Said  commission  shall  notify  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  of  the  result  of  their  ascertainment  and  computation, 
which  shall  be  made  as  of  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  commission. 
Such  fund,  so  apportioned,  shall  be  paid  to  the  States  only  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  That  whenever  any  State,  through  its  duly  author- 
ized agents,  shall  apply  for  any  part  of  its  share  of  the  United 
States  Highway  Fund,  but  not  exceeding  20  per  cent  thereof 
in  any  year,  and  shall  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  its  bonds  for  such  amount  payable  in  50  years  and 
bearing  interest,  payable  semiannually,  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent  per  annum,  said  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  will  is- 
sue and  sell  by  popular  subscription  and  upon  a  pro  rata  al- 
lotment basis  United  States  highway  bonds  herein  authorized 
to  the  amount  that  may  be  necessary  to  pay  to  said  State 
the  amount  of  money  applied  for,  and  upon  the  sale  of  said 
bonds  shall  pay  over  the  proceeds  to  the  custodian  of  the  pnb- 
lic  funds  of  the  State:  Provided,  That  the  bonds  of  any  State 
shall  not  be  accepted  if  the  total  amount  of  bonds  of  such 
State,  including  the  bonds  issued  to  take  advantage  of  the 
provisions  of  tbis  act,  shall  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  taxable  property  in  such  State. 
When  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  shall  receive  any 
payment  of  interest  on  State  bonds  deposited  in  the  manner 
above  provided  he  shall  devote  three-fourths  thereof  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  due  on  the  corresponding  United  States 
highway  bonds  and  one-fourth,  herein  designated  as  a  sinking 
fund,  he  shall  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 
be  used  from  time  to  time  as  the  general  funds  of  the  United 
States  are  used.  The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  shall 
keep  an  account  with  each  State  that  shall  deposit  bonds  and 
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receive  funds  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  credit 
said  State  with  interest  compounded  annually  at  the  rate  of  3 
per  cent  per  annum  on  the  sinking  funds  paid  in.  At  the  time 
of  the  maturity  of  the  bonds  deposited  by  any  State,  if  all  pay- 
ments of  interest  have  been  made  when  due,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  shall  cancel  said  bonds  and  return  them  to 
the  State  isuing  the  same,  without  requiring  any  payment  of 
the  principal. 

Sec.  6.  That  on  the  1st  day  of  February  of  each  year  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  shall  pay  to  the  custodian  of 
the  public  funds  of  each  State,  from  any  funds  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount  of  money  equal  to 
2  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  State  bonds  said  State  has  on  de- 
posit with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  The  money  so  paid  shall  be  expended  by 
Raid  State  only  in  the  maintenance  of  public  highways.  The 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  shall  withhold  the  payment  of 
money  to  any  State  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  in  the 
event  that  such  State  default  in  payment  of  any  interest  due 
or  in  the  event  that  the  United  States  Highway  Commission 
herein  created  shall  certify  to  said  United  States  Treasurer 
that  money  theretofore  paid  to  said  State  for  maintenance 
purposes  has  not  been  expended  with  reasonable  effectiveness 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  highways  or  that  the  State  has 
failed  to  expend  an  equal  amount  of  its  own  funds  during  the 
preceding  12  months  for  the  same  purpose. 

Sec.  7.  There  is  hereby  created  a  United  States  Highway 
Commission,  to  be  composed  of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads.  Such  commission 
shall  have  only  an  advisory  voice  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
United  States  Highway  Fund  in  the  several  States.  It  shall 
have  its  head  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  may  create 
highway  divisions,  never  exceeding  in  number  one  for  each 
State  and  may  maintain  a  division  office  in  charge  of  a  United 
States  highway  engineer  in  each  division.  Said  commission 
shall  have  power  to  employ  such  clerical  and  expert  assistance 
as  may  be  provided  for  by  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
from  time  to  time,  and  may  require  the  assistance  and  cooper- 
ation of  the  officers  and  employees  of  any  department  in  its 
work. 

Sec.  8.  For  the  further  aid  and  encouragement  of  highway 
improvement  in  the  seve.al  States,  Hie  United  States  High- 
way Commission  shall  maintain  in  the  Dishict  of  Columbia 
a  school  for  special  instruction  in  practical  highway  and 
bridge  engineering,  the  entrance  requirements  of  which  school 
shall  include  completion  of  preparatory  couises  in  civil  en- 
gineering and  such  other  studies  as  the  commission  shall 
specify  qualifying  the  student  to  enter  upon  the  special  study 
of  the  practical  problems  of  highway  and  bridge  engineering. 
The  rules,  regulations,  and  curriculum  of  said  school  shall 
provide  for  instruction  for  two  years  for  one  student  from  each 
congressional   district,  selected  by   competitive   examination, 
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but  if  there  be  do  qualified  applicant  for  admission  from  any 
congressional  district  such  vacancy  may  be  filled  by  the  admis- 
sion of  a  student  from  some  other  congressional  district  in 
the  same  State.  Upon  the  admission  of  a  student  to  the  school 
of  highway  engineering  such  student  shall  he  paid  as  traveling 
expenses  4  cents  for  each  mile  of  distance  necessarily  traveled 
in  going  from  his  home  to  Washington,  I).  C,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  calendar  month  thereafter  during  the  continuance  ofj 
of  such  student  in  said  school  he  shall  be  paid  $50  to  cover 
living  and  incidental  expenses.  The  United  States  Highway 
Commission  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment of  said  school  and  shall  have  entire  control  of  same, 
subject  only  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
In  connection  with- said  school  said  commission  shall  maintain 
a  testing  laboratory  in  which  said  commission  shall  cause 
tests  to  tie  made  of  road  or  bridge  building  material  free  of 
charge  at  the  request  of  the  duly  authorized  highway  officials 
of  any  State. 

Sec.  9.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
following  amounts,  or  so  much  thereof,  as  may  be  necessary; 

For  the  renting  of  suitable  quarters  for  the  United  States 
Highway  Commission  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  | . 

For  the  renting  of  suitable  quarters  for  the  school  of  high- 
way and  bridge  engineering,  ( . 

For  the  payment  of  salaries  of  clerical  and  expert  assist- 
ance for  the  United  States  Highway  Commission,  $ . 

For  the  payment  of  salaries  of  instructors  in  the  school  of 
highway  and  bridge  engineering,  $ . 

For  the  purchase  of  testing  laboratory  equipment  and  of- 
fice furniture  and  supplies,  ? . 

For  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of division  engin- 
eers, | . 

For  the  renting    of    quarters    for    division    engi- 
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APPROXIMATE  APPORTIONMENT  TO  STATES 

I  submit  herewith  a  table  showing  the  percentage  aud  amount 
of  apportionment  each  State  would  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
a  plan  giving  area,  population,  assessed  valuation,  and  road  mileage 
equal  weight  in  the  calculation,  these  percentages  being  computed 
only  to  two  decimal  places  and  the  amounts  given  in  round  numbers. 


App™tfc™ent 


m 

M 

"flM 

s 

2,874,  m 

n.nm 

REASONS  FOR  FACTORS  USED 
To  my  mind,  area  should  be  a  factor  because  of  the  greater  neces- 
sity for  more  or  better  roads  in  the  newer  or  larger  States ;  popula- 
tion a  factor  because  whatever  direct  contribution  is  made  by  the 
people  through  the  Federal  Government  is  a  tax  on  all  the  people; 
assessed  valuation  of  the  property  in  each  State  a  factor  because  of 
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the  utilization  of  the  Federal  credit  through  the  Government  becom- 
ing practically  an  indorser  for  the  States  under  my  suggested  plan, 
and  because  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  must  bear  a  large  ;■•  ■ 
portion  of  the  State's  expenditure  for  road  improvement,  hence  the 
property  of  the  States  should  receive  recognition  in  accordance  with 
the  liability  assumed;  and  mileage  of  roads  already  in  use  a  factor 
as  a  recognition  of  industry  and  efficiency  of  those  States  that  have 
already  constructed  roads  at  their  own  expense. 

Enactment  of  legislation  herein  suggested  would  benefit  the  States 
by  the  utilization  of  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Government  superior 
to  that  enjoyed  by  the  States.  On  February  28,  1913,  the  interest- 
bearing  debt  of  the  United  States  was  as  follows: 

2  per  ceDt.  bonds (730. 882  130 

3  per  eent.  bonds 113,945  480 

4  per  cent,  hnnde 118,489  900 

2}  per  cent,  bunds 2,380  120 

Average.  2.37  per  cent,  bonds, 1905,497,010 

The  low  average  of  2.37  per  cent  interest  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
national  bank  circulation  privilege  and  the  nontaxable  feature  of 
those  bonds.  I  believe  that  for  many  years  to  come  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  no  difficulty  in  selling  a  billion  50-year  non- 
payable  3  per  cent  semiannual  interest  beariug  bonds  at  par  or  bet- 
ter by  popular  subsciiptiou,  especially  if  not  more  than  20  per  cent 
(could  be  sold  in  any  one  year.  I  doubt  if,  as  a  whole,  the  States, 
would  be  able  to  sell  50-year  State  bonds  at  par  at  any  lower  rate  of 
inteiest  than  4  per  cent.  I  figure  the  national  wealth  of  the  United 
States  at  fl  4,000,000,000.  With  our  enormous  undeveloped  natural 
resources,  steadily  increasing  population,  great  virility,  energy,  and 
industry  of  our  people  this  wealth  must  steadily  and  enormously  in- 
crease. According  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Public  Koads  the 
agregate  assessed  valuation  shown  by  the  different  States  for  the  year 
1012  is  ?<i7,763,587,S<54.45,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  ratio  of 
assessed  to  actual  value  in  the  different  States,  some  States  endeavor- 
ing to  assess  on  full  cash  value  of  property  and  others  as  low  as 
12.5  per  cent. 

The  suggested  plan,  if  adopted,  enables  the  States  to  enjoy  the 
superior  credit  of  the  Federal  Government  and  without  additional 
cost  to  the  States  establishes  a  sinking  fund  that  in  50  years'  time 
would  pay  off  the  States'  indebtedness.  At  the  same  time  the  Federal 
Government  really  assumes  no  consequential  responsibility,  as  no 
State  would  default  on  its  principal  or  interest  charges  it  the  total 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State  did  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  as- 
sessed value  of  the  property  in  the  State.  A  sinking  fund  of  Jl,  or 
1  per  cent  per  year,  payable  at  the  end  of  each  year,  with  annual  in- 
terest on  each  payment  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  compounded  each 
year  with  amount  to  $100,  or  100  per  cent,  in  46.89  years. 

HOW  THE  PLAN  WOULD  OPERATE 
To  illustrate  the  practical  working  of  the  plan,  let  us  suppose 
that  all  the  States  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  utilizing 
the  superior  credit  of  the  United  States  up  to  the  20  per  cent  annual 
limitation  for  each  State.  We  would  have  $200,000,000  of  50-year 
semiannual  4  per  cent  State  bonds  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of 
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the  United  States,  upon  which  collateral  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury would  offer  for  popular  subscription,  at  not  less  than  par  and 
upon  a  pro  rata  allotment  basis,  ¥200,000,000  of  3  per  cent  Federal 
bonds,  and  from  the  ¥200,000,000  obtained  in  tbe  sale  of  the  same, 
pay  to  the  States  the  par  amount  of  their  bonds  accoidiug  to  the 
percentage  of  apportionment  set  forth  in  the  bill.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  receive  from  the  States,  in  semiannual  payments, 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  or  $8,000,000  annually,  out  of  which 
it  would  pay  to  the  investors  in  the  Federal  bonds  ¥6,000,000  an- 
nually, to  pay  annual  interest  of  3  per  cent  on  ¥200,000,000  United 
States  50-year  3  per  cent  bonds,  leaving  an  excess  of  ¥2,000,000  an- 
nually received  from  the  States  over  what  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  in  interest  charges  on  a  similar  amount  of  Federal  bonds, 

On  this  excess  of  ¥-^00,000  the  Federal  Government  would  al- 
low 3  per  cent  annual  compound  interest.  At  tbe  end  of  46.89  years 
this  sinking  fund  would  amount,  under  this  plan,  to  ¥200,000,000,  so 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  have  the  funds  to  pay  off  the 
bonds  it  had  issued  to  the  public  for  which  it  held  the  State  bonds 
as  collateral,  and  at  the  end  of  50  years  from  the  date  of  issuance 
of  the  State  bonds  the  Federal  Government  would  return  said  bonds  to 
the  respective  States  marked  "Canceled."  By  depositing  their  bonds 
with  the  Federal  Government  as  collateral  and  utilizing  the  superior 
credit  of  the  Federal  Government  in  getting  money  at  3  per  cent, 
the  States  would  ultimately  have  received  ¥200,000,000  cash  at  ]  per 
cent  cheaper  interest  than  they  themselves  could  secure  in  a  public 
sale  of  their  own  bonds.  This  utilization  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's superior  credit,  without  any  greater  exi>ense  to  the  States 
than  the  intetest  charge  alone  if  they  sold  their  bonds  in  the  open 
market,  together  with  the  Federal  Government's  3  per  cent  annual 
interest  allowance,  would  pi o vide  the  fund  with  which  the  obligation 
of  the  States  would  lie  entirely  liquidated  at  the  expiration  of  50 
years. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  Federal  bonds  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  highway  commissions  in  the  States,  an  instrumentality 
which  should  be  directly  responsive  and  accountable  to  the  electorate 
of  the  States,  thus  preventing  interference  with  State  rights  and 
eliminating  any  legal  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  minimizing  the  danger  of  building  up  a  large  Federal 
bureau.  At  the  same  time  cooperation  would  be  assured  through 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  State  highway  commis- 
sions that  although  the  Federal  district  engineers  would  have  no  legal 
supervision  as  to  the  expenditure  of  money  put  into  construction  of 
roads,  yet  in  their  inspection  of  the  maintenance  of  roads  the  Federal 
and  distiict  engineers  would  necessarily  learn  whether  the  road  con- 
struction had  been  honest  and  intelligent,  and  the  a nticipation  of  this 
maintenance  inspection  by  Federal  agents  would  cause  the  State 
engineers  to  do  better  construction  work.  Thus  is  created  an  equal 
optional  opportunity  to  all  the  States.  True  some  States  will  have 
to  adopt  constitutional  amendments  before  they  can  issue  bonds  for 
public  improvements.  Under  my  plan,  however,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment furnishes  the  opportunity.  Each  State  must  decide  if  it 
desires  to  accept  it.  If  so,  it  must  comply  with  the  Federal  require- 
ments.   It  could  take  as  much  or  as  little  mouey  as  it  desired  except 
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it  could  not  exceed  20  per  cent  of  its  apportion ment  in  any  one  year 
and  in  an  aggregate  of  years  could  not  exceed  its  total  apportion- 
ment. 

I  requested  Mr.  J.  E.  Pennybackei',  tie  committee's  satistlcian, 
to  examine  tlie  constitutions  of  the  different  States  and  submit  a  list 
of  those  States  authorized  to  borrow  money  for  public  works  and  of 
the  States  which  would  require  a  constitutional  amendment  giving 
such  authority. 

The  States  permitted  to  issue  bonds  for  public  works  and  tbe 
amounts  each  would  receive  from  my  plan  are  as  follows: 

Alabama V'SK'SK 

Cl.lif"rrin ?I5.«<X>.000 

O  n-1'..-iiml ?-'25-SSx 

]),■!.>««:.- 1.400.000 

Idaho U'SSS'SSS 

niinoia.    -?-*S2-S22 

Iown.     25.000,000 

Kansas •12'^-2™J 

Kr..tu.-ky,  'S-S22-222 

Maine  9.200.000 

upland  ;:.:::: i-ssiysi 

M.i  .!i-*.'« ^'SSPiK 

HiMiBsippl.t    JJ-SlS-SSS 

M....t...in 'I'SS'SSS 

N.-w  Hampshire,   .5*i2S*222 

NewJewey I'SS'Sffi 

Nhw    M.-«.ro ™\M8 

New  York IS'SKS'SK 

Nnttb  rHr»lioa.   ii1-™-™ 

Oklahoma,    »'J«™ 

Rhode  Island.   i?*™'™ 

S...H',    Pur-Una,    U*™'™ 

T-niKW...!  V?*™ 

Vermont,*   i«-2S'Sm 

Wyoming. ln.sno.OOO 

$515,200,000 

51.62  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

"'"  fCoiwtltution   ll   silent    on   this   tobjwt. 

The  States  in  which  constitutional  amendments  are  necessary  to 
permit  issuance  of  bonds  for  public  works  and  the  amount  each  State 
would  receive  under  my  plan  are  as  follows: 
Arizona, 


aA7**«s ..... i4»o.ooo 

SSStto'    24..WO.0OO 

SSRSI: "::::: »"••» 

Tunisian" w'Sn'nm 

JJ^lS-ri' :•::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  "SK 

M    ,-^v,-        2O.5O0.Q0O 

EJS  Dakota 15.WO.000 

nS?   l""tOU'    50.200-000 

8™> 16.600.000 

gaSif-is.-;*::::::::::::.. MJBS 

§K*  »""•» ;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  «:SS:88S 

£"?" 9.000.000 

B£2*i; i7.3oo.ooo 

SS"ft*.u:-::::::::::::.......                       •  «•*;.■» 

Wisconsin.    ■■..,' 

$184,900,000 
48  49  p«r  cent     of  the  total. 


BONDS  WOULD  BE  OBSERVED 

The  20  per  cent  per  annum  limitation  and  the  fact  that  States 
representing  practically  50  per  cent  of  the  proportional  allotment 
would  have  to  amend  their  constitutions  before  permitted  to  issue 
louds  for  public  improvement,  clearly  shows  that  not  over  $100,000,- 
000  of  Federal  bonds  would  he  offeied  for  sale  in  any  one  year. 
Would  the  people  absorb  this  amount  of  Federal  3  per  cent  nontax- 
able 50-year  bonds?    In  my  opinion  they  unquestionably  would. 

These  bonds  being  nontaxable,  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  4  per 
cent  taxable  bond,  especially  if  the  contemplated  income  tax  be 
enacted. 

The  banks  of  the  United  States  showed  the  following  individual 
deposits  on  June  14,  1912: 


I 

j) 

j 

§ 

c 

Note  that  3.90  per  cent  is  the  average  rate  of  interest  to  de- 
positors in  the  630  mutual  savings  banks,  and  3.03  per  cent  to  3.64 
per  cent  is  the  rate  of  interest  paid  depositors  in  the  1,203  stock 
savings  banks.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  depositors  in  these 
institutions  would  prefer  the  Federal  3  per  cent,  nontaxable  bonds 
with  the  Government  credit  behind  them  to  the  security  and  interest 
offered  by  the  savings  banks.- 

In  1912  the  volume  of  transactions  in  the  151  clearing  houses  of 
the  United  States  was  $168,500,320,000.  With  this  volume  of  clear- 
ances the  American  people  would  certainly  absorb,  if  given  an  op- 
portunity, $100,000,000,  or  several  hundred  million  of  50-year  3  per 
cent  nontaxable  Federal  bonds. 

On  June  30,  1912,  according  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
there  was  $3,264,500,000  of  coin  and  other  money  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  $1,563,800,000  was  in  the  hank,  thus  leaving  $1,700,- 
700,000  in  the  tills,  pockets,  and  stockings  of  the  people,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  amount  would  undoubtedly  be  invested  in  these 
Federal  bonds  if  offered  for  popular  subscription  on  a  pro  rata 
allotment  basis. 

The  requirement  that  the  bonds  shall  be  sold  by  public  subscription 
and  upon  a  pro  rata  allotment  basis  would  prevent  a  few  very  rich 
men  acquiring  the  bonds  in  the  original  purchase.     In  order  for 


them  to  acquire  more  than  their  proportional  allotment  under  the 
original  subscriptions,  they  would  have  to  pay  other  subscribers 
and  allotees  such  premiums  as  they  would  be  willing  to  accept. 

AID  IN  ROAD  MAINTENANCE 

Maintenance  of  roads  is  a  factor  which  should  be  given  weight 
equal  with  construction.  The  Federal  Government,  by  the  suggested 
plan,  would  contribute — donate,  if  you  please — to  each  State  2  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  of  Federal  aid  that  had  been  extended  to 
the  State  for  construction  in  utilization  of  the  Federal  Government's 
superior  credit.  Thus,  the  States,  if  they  deposited  the  aggregate 
of  $200,000,000  of  State  bonds  during  any  one  year  aud  received  $200,- 
000,000  in  money  from  the  Federal  Government,  would  thereafter 
receive  $4,000,000  annually  as  a  direct  contribution  from  the  Govern- 
ment, provided  these  States  expended  an  equal  amount  for  annual 
maintenance. 

Where  direct  Federal  contributions  are  made,  it  is  desirable  that 
direct  Federal  supervision  should  be  provided,  and  here  we  again  get 
into  the  danger  zone  of  the  creation  of  a  great  Federal  bureau. 
France,  after  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  effort  and  an  expenditure  of 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  in  building  up  its  system  of  roads  has 
371,000  miles  with  80,000  patrolmen  for  care  and  maintenance.  The 
United  Stales  has  today,  in  round  numbers,  $2,200,000  miles  of 
road  and  if  we  had  a  patrolman  to  maintain  every  5  miles  of  road  we 
would  have  an  organization  of  440,000  Federal  employes  directly 
responsive  to  a  buieau  here  in  Washington,  and  the  tendency  would 
be  for  its  centralization  as  a  political  machine,  which,  under  our 
system  of  Government,  would  absolutely  control  the  political  ma- 
chinery of  the  country.  To  minimize  this  danger,  and,  I  think,  avoid 
same,  1  would  suggest  that  either  in  the  law  or  by  authorized  rule 
and  regulation  we  divide  the  United  States  into  Federal  road  dis- 
tricts composed  of  States  or  groups  of  States  containing  approx- 
imately 50,000  miles  of  roads  and  create  in  the  Office  of  Public  Roads, 
a  number  of  district  road  and  bridge  engineers,  so  that  there  would 
be  one  Federal  representative  for  each  district. 

The  duties  of  this  engineer  would  be  to  go  over  his  district  and  re- 
port to  the  United  States  Highway  Commission  here  in  Washington 
whether  the  annual  maintenance  contribution  of  the  Government 
apportioned  to  that  district  had  been  intelligently  and  honestly  ex- 
pended. He  could  also  give  lectures  as  opportunity  permitted,  re- 
garding road  engineering  and  practical  construction,  also  furnish 
the  State  highway  commisions  with  such  information  as  the  Federal 
bureau  had,  touching  on  the  subject,  but  neither  he  nor  his  superior, 
the  Federal  Director  of  Public  Roads,  would  have  the  right  to  with- 
hold the  Federal  maintenance  actually  contributed  to  his  district 
simply  because  his  judgment  differed  from  that  of  the  State  highway 
commission  with  reference  to  intelligent  and  honest  expenditure  of 
the  Federal  part  of  the  maintenance  fund.  The  United  States  High- 
way Commision;  consisting  of  the  chairman  of  the  two  Committees 
on  Post  Offices  and  post  Roads,  with  the  Director  of  Public  Roads, 
would  have  the  final  voice  and  decision  as  to  whether  this  fund 
should  be  withheld  or  not. 


My  idea  in  making  the  two  chairmen  of  (lie  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads  Committees  ex  officio  members  of  the  highway  commission  is 
that  much  valuable  information  could  be  seemed  fioin  the  43,000 
ruial  earners  under  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General's 
jurisdiction  and  which  comes  directly  under  that  of  these  congres- 
sional coinmitees,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  as  an  expenditure 
of  the  people's  money  is  involved,  and  as  Congress  under  our  form  of 
government  is  the  only  direct  representative  of  the  people,  the  determ- 
inative power  of  withholding  maintenance  should  be  in  Congress  and 
not  in  a  bin  eau ;  and  for  the  still  further  reason  that  the  patrol  sys- 
tem built  up  in  the  States  and  responsive  to  the  State  highway  com- 
missions, if  under  the  subservience  of  the  Federal  bureau,  would 
l»e  responsive  to  a  Federal  head  and  the  danger  would  exist  of  build- 
ing up  a  big  Federal  political  machine.  The  Federal  commission 
would  have  the  advantage  of  the  special  training,  skill,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Itoads,  but  the  Senator 
and  Member  of  Congress,  chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Roads,  being  a  majority  of  the  commission,  would  decide 
as  between  the  Federal  bureau  and  the  highway  commission  of  the 
State,  thus  avoiding  making  the  State  instrumentality  subordinate 
to  a  Federal  bureau  head  or  department.  If  the  road-patrol  system 
is  to  be  used  as  a  political  machine  it  is  much  better  from  the  general- 
welfare  standpoint  that  the  danger  of  misuse  should  be  minimized 
I>y  dividing  same  into  48  State  machines  responsive  to  the  State 
instrumentalities  rather  than  directly  to  the  Federal  bureau  here  in 
Washington. 

AID    BY    EDUCATION 

The  cieation  of  a  Federal  academy  of  engineering  for  road  and 
bridge  construction  here  in  Washington  appeals  strongly  to  me  as 
desirable  to  provide  a  national  institution  for  the  education  and  in- 
creased efficiency  of  technical  experts  so  that  an  annual  supply  of 
qualified  engineers  wouid  be  furnished  from  which  the  States  could 
diaw  for  their  State  and  distiict  supervision,  and  I  would  suggest 
liberal  appropriations  for  that  institution,  and  the  cieation  therein 
of  a  national  laboratory  in  which  to  test  all  road  material  sent  in 
by  citizens  or  State  highway  commissions  to  the  Federal  bureau  to 
secure  information  and  advice  in  reference  to  available  material  for 
both  road  construction  and  maintenance.  The  Federal  bnreau  would 
act  as  a  medium  for  the  dissemination  of  information  bearing  partic- 
ularly on  the  subject  of  good  load  and  bridge  constiuction  according 
to  the  expeiience  and  development  of  that  art  not  only  here  in  this 
country  but  throughout  the  world. 

ADVANTAGE   OF  THE  PLAN 

In  conclusion,  I  realize  that  the  suggested  bill  can  undoubtedly 
be  improved,  but  after  many  weeks'  thought  and  study  on  the  sub- 
ject it  a  penis  to  my  mind  as  presenting  a  plan  of  which  at  least  some 
portions  can  be  utilized  to  advantage.    The  strong  features  are: 

Incentive  to  the  States  for  activity  and  expedition  in  road  con- 
struct  ion  bv  utilization  of  the  superior  credit  of  the  Government. 
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The  establish  men  t  of  practical  and  desirable  coopeiatiou  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States. 

Teamwork  between  the  Federal  specialists  on  good  roads  and  the 
State  specialists,  without  subservience  in  the  State  instrumentality 
to  any  Federal  bureau  or  department. 

The  establishment  of  a  practical  concrete  plan  for  a  long  period 
with  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  liability  of  the  Federal  Government 
(its  liability  in  the  indorsement  of  the  State  credit  being  inconse- 
quential in  one  viewpoint,  namely,  that  the  State  would  ever  default 
either  on  principal  or  interest  of  its  bonds). 

A  bond  limitation  of  10  per  cent  of  assessed  property  valuation, 
with  realization  that  default  in  payment  of  interest  or  principal  to 
the  Federal  Government  must  lesult  in  discontinuance  of  future 
Federal  assistance  and  cessation  of  immigration  or  further  outside 
investment  in  the  State,  would  eliminate  possibility  of  any  default. 

Under  my  plan  the  maximum  annual  liability  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  $200,000,000  contribution  for  maintenance,  thus 
relieving  Members  of  both  branches  of  Congress  from  the  tremendous 
pressure  for  increased  appropriations  in  various  congressional  dis- 
tricts and  States. 

The  minimization  of  the  possibility  of  building  up  a  great  Federal 
machine  necessarily  resultant  upon  direct  supervision  by  a  Federal 
bureau  or  giving  a  department  head  the  right  of  determination  as  to 
whether  Federal  funds  should  continue  or  not. 

The  establishment  of  a  Federal  academy  for  the  development 
and  training  of  specialists  in  road  and  bridge  construction,  thus  sup- 
plying for  the  States  and  districts  a  corps  of  trained  specialists  and 
also  a  medium  for  the  best  information  bearing  on  the  subject  aud 
creating  an  instrumentality  for  consultation  and  interchange  of 
ideas. 

My  plan  rather  prevents  the  possibility  of  centralization  of  power 
in  the  Federal  Government,  protects  and  preserves  the  rights  of  the 
States,  improves  the  State  instrumentalities  in  efficiency,  aud  estab- 
lishes cooperation,  practicable  and  desirable,  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States. 

The  adoption  of  this  comprehensive  plan  insures  an  opportunity, 
extending  over  a  period  of  fifty  years,  for  the  expenditure  of  three 
billions  of  dollars  in  improvement  and  maintenance  of  wagon  roads 
in  the  United  States,  thus  giving  useful  employment  to  many  people 
and  providing  systematic  and  intelligent  highway  construction,  re- 
sulting in  the  United  States  securing  what  would  probably  be  the 
best  and  most  extensive  system  of  highways  in  the  world  and  increas- 
ing our  national  wealth  many,  many  times  the  amount  of  the  in- 
vestment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JONATHAN  BOURNE,  JR. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  After  a  gentleman  has  spoken  to  you  so  elo- 
quently and  nicely  as  my  friend  has,  it  is  a  little  late  to  introduce 
him.  But  I  cannot  let  the  occasion  go  by  without  saying  a  word 
in  regard  to  the  record  of  our  friend  and  distinguished  visitor  who 
is  going  to  address  us  this  afternoon. 
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Some  years  ago  I  was  an  attache  of  the  State  Senate,  and  there 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  these  two  gentlemen  that  are  sitting 
here  to  my  right.  I  was  then  very  much  interested  in  the  tax  legisla- 
tion known  as  the  Taggard  Bill,  which  is  very  well  known  to  some  of 
my  Granger  friends  who  are  present,  and  of  course,  I  was  keeping  tab 
on  all  the  Senators  and  members  of  the  House  in  regard  to  this 
legislation  for  the  equalization  of  taxation,  and  I  found  that  this 
gentleman  was  in  thorough  accord  with  the  farmers  and  laboring 
people  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  am  just  going  to  quote  this  afternoon  from  the  words  of  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Board  or  a  statement  of  a  member  of  this  Board,  the  dis- 
tinguished member  from  Center  county,  Col.  John  A.  Woodward, 
who  served  in  the  House  with  the  distinguished  Senator,  the  lower 
House  of  Representatives  at  Harrisburg,  and  was  a  trustee  of  State 
College  and  was  on  the  Committee  for  many  years.  He  said,  in 
the  years  of  Senator  Penrose's  life  aud  work  in  the  lower  House 
of  Kepi  esentatives,  in  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  National 
Congress  of  Washington,  he  had  never  cast  a  vote  against  the  labor- 
ing man  or  wage  earner  or  the  farmers'  interest.  That  comes  from 
a  Democrat  of  the  Democrats  and  a  truthful  man,  and  today  Senator 
Penrose  comes  here  in  our  interest,  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  advocating  good  roads,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that 
I  introduce  to  you  this  afternoon,  Senator  Boise  Penrose,  the  Senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  (Applause). 

ADDRESS  OF  SENATOR  BOISE  PENROSE 


Benreacating  the   Joint   Committee  on   Federal   Aid   in   the  Construction   of  Post 
Roads. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  am  here  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  pleasure  of  meeting  so  many  of  my  constituents  at 
this  distinguished  gathering,  evidently  taken  from  all  over  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  because  1  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  old 
friends  here  from  the  eastern  section  of  the  State  and  from  all  over, 
and  also  as  a  member  of  what  is  known  as  the  Joint  Good  Roads 
Committee  of  Congress,  the  official  title  of  which  is  Joint  Committee 
on  Federal  Aid  in  the  Construction  of  Post  Roads.  It  is  needless 
for  me  to  say  that  it  has  given  me  great  pleasure  today  to  shake 
hands  with  most  of  you  and  to  renew  old  acquaintances. 

While  this  is  my  first  visit  to  the  Borough  of  Washington,  it  is  not 
my  first  visit  to  the  county,  and  I  only  regret  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  out  here  more  often.  But  I  have  known  your  distinguished 
Chairman  for  twenty-five  years  and  your  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
I  served  with  as  a  colleague  in  the  State  Senate,  and  he  and  I, 
according  to  my  recollection,  sat  down  and  talked  together  and  had 
a  bill  drafted  for  a  Department  of  Agriculture  several  years  before 
the  Legislature  finally  acted  and  created  one. 

The  Committee  on  Good  Roads  of  Congress  has  been  doing  con- 
siderable work,  recognizing  the  paramount  importance  of  the  issue 
of  good  roads  before  the  American  people.  The  Commission  was 
created  originally  in  the  early  days  of  the  last  Congress  and  the 
personnel  of  the  Commission  and  the  Commission  itself  was  con- 
tinued after  the  expiration  of  the  last  Congress,  and  during  this 
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winter  the  Commission  has  been  in  constant  session,  holding  hearings, 
communicating  with  every  Highway  Department  all  over  the  United 
States  and  corresponding  with  foreign  governments,  in  order  to 
gather  data  as  to  what  is  being  done  and  has  been  done  abroad. 
I  have  had  sent  here  from  Washington  five  hundred  sets  of  the 
preliminary  reports  of  the  Commission,  which  you  will  find  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  some  of  them  under  the  desk  and  others  else- 
where, perhaps.  They  are  distributed  aronnd  in  the  audience  and 
I  would  ask  those  of  you  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, to  get  these  hearings  and  preliminary  reports  and  familiarize 
yourselves  with  the  status  of  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  American  Congress. 

Now  many  people  doubt  the  wisdom  of  Congress  getting  into  this 
situation.  They  argue  that  the  states  ought  to  construct  good  roads 
in  their  various  limits.  But  there  is  a  situation  growing  up  which 
makes  the  Federal  Government  take  cognizance  of  the  question  of 
good  roads  and  that  is  due  to  the  enormous  extension  of 
the  work  of  the  Postoffice  Department.  The  rural  carrier  service 
alone  compels  the  Postoffice  Department  to  consider  the  question 
of  good  roads.  Some  40,000  or  45,000  carriers  transport  the  mail 
over  the  rural  routes  throughout  the  country  and  the  strength  of 
their  equipment,  the  number  of  horses  they  must  have,  the  salaries 
they  are  entitled  to,  whether  the  transportation  shall  be  by 
horse  and  wagon  or  by  automobile,  in  fact,  the  whole  question  of 
the  remuneration  of  the  carrier  and  the  expenditure  for  the  service, 
which  runs  up  to  the  enormous  sum  of  fifty  or  sixty  million  dollars, 
is  dependent  on  the  question  of  the  character  of  roads  in  the  differ- 
ent localities. 

In  a  section  where  the  rural  delivery  is  carried  over  a  macadamized 
road  or  brick  road  or  good  asphalt  road,  the  expense,  of  course,  is 
very  much  diminished  as  compared  with  the  expense  in  a  section 
where  it  has  to  be  carried  over  roads  such  as  exist  in  many  of  the 
Southern  States,  where  the  advance  in  road  transportation  is  hardly 
ahead  of  what  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
Parcels  Post  is  tending  in  the  same  direction.  If  there  is  to  be  au 
enormous  amount  of  packages  of  various  weights  thrown  upon  the 
rural  carrier  untimately  to  deliver  to  the  farmer,  the  question  of 
the  kind  of  roads  that  it  is  to  be  transported  over  becomes  at  once  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  Postoffice  Department  and  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  when  we  consider  the  short  time  that  the 
Parcels  Post  system  has  been  in  existence  and  the  remarkable  way 
in  which  the  people  seem  to  appreciate  it  and  to  take  hold  of  it,  it 
looks  to  me  as  if  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  that  service 
alone  will  assume  dimensions  that  startle  the  imagination,  and  that 
also  brings  up  with  renewed  force  the  active,  real  business  interest 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  in  the  question  of  good  roads 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Then  there  is  another  reason  why  we  ought  to  give  a  little  consid- 
eration to  the  expediency  of  Federal  co-operation,  and  that  is,  the 
powerful  incentive  which  Federal  aid  would  furnish  to  the  poorer 
states.  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  greatest  Commonwealths  in  the 
country;  she  has  been  described  as  an  empire  in  herself  and  our  peo- 
ple can  borrow  fifty  million  dollars  and  appropriate  five  or  six  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  and  not  feel  the  burden.     But  when  you  take 
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states  like  Mississippi  and  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  and 
other  sections  of  the  country  which  do  not  have  the  resources  that 
Pennsylvania  or  New  York  possesses,  an  appropriation  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  would  be  met  by  a  similar  appropriation 
from  the  State,  would  furnish  a  powerful  incentive  to  thope  states 
getting  in  on  the  line  of  progress,  and,  as  American  citizens,  we  are 
not  only  interested  in  good  roads  in  Pennsylvania,  but  we  also  want 
them  all  over  the  country. 

Now,  as  T  say,  this  Joint  Committee  has  had  before  it  the  Highway 
Commissions  of  a  great  many  states  of  the  Union.  We  have  bad 
hearings,  have  met  from  day  to  day  in  Washington  all  through  the 
winter,  and  we  have  had  a  large  force  of  experts  on  the  work  con- 
nected witft  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  have  got 
in  one  of  the  volumes  that  you  will  find  here  quite  complete  data 
regarding  the  road  situation  in  all  the  principal  civilized  nations  of 
Western  Europe.  And  before  the  Commission  is  through,  I  beleve, 
and  I  say  it  modestly,  because  T  happen  to  be  a  member  of  it,  I  think 
the  Commission  will  be  monumental  in  the  character  of  its  report ; 
and  with  the  data  which  it  will  collect  and  the  suggestions  which 
it  will  make,  will  be  one  of  ijie  greatest  contributions  which  has  been 
made  to  the  good  roads  uestion  in  the  United  States.     (Applause.) 

Senator  Bourne,  of  Oregon,  formerly  United  States  Senator  from 
Oregon,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Postoffices  and  Post- 
Roads  for  a  number  of  years,  succeeding  myself,  is  the  real  author  of 
the  present  Parcels  Post  system,  which  is  an  ingenious  proposition, 
carefully  worked  out,  reflecting  great  credit  on  his  industry  and 
continuous  labors,  and  he  is  devoting  all  his  time  to  working  out 
this  subject  of  good  roads  intelligently  and  laboriously.  He  had  fully 
intended  to  come  out  here  today  to  open  up  before  the  people,  not 
only  of  Pennsylvania,  but  of  all  the  United  States,  his  ideas  on  good 
roads  and  the  tentative  suggestions  made  to  the  Good  Roads  Com- 
mission, and  it  was  with  great  regret  that  he  found  that  illness  pre- 
vented him  and  it  was  greatly  to  my  regret  that  I  could  not  have 
him  here  to  talk  to  yon  about  a  subject  with  which  he  is  necessarily 
more  familiar  than  I  am.  because  he  has  had  nothing  else  to  do  for 
some  months  but  devote  his  attention  to  this  one  important  subject. 

As  a  member  of  the  Good  Roads  Commission  of  Congress,  I  am 
not  committed  to  the  suggestions  to  which  1  shall  refer  in  a  few 
moments,  presented  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Bourne,  to  the  Committee, 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  Federal  co-operation  with  the  different 
forty-eight  states  of  the  Union,  and  doubtless  Mr.  Bourne  will  he 
'  cnly  too  willing  to  modify  many  of  these  views,  particularly  as  to 
the  details  which  he  may  have  therein  after  the  discussion  develops 
the  subject.  But  the  suggestions  made  are  certainly  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  and  they  have  the  great  merit  of  bringing  up  the  whole 
subject  in  tangible  form,  so  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  American  Congress  will  have 
something  tangible  to  debate,  criticise  and  discuss,  and  it  may  be 
that  someone  will  come  along  with  a  better  plan,  but  this  will  furnish 
the  foundation  for  the  discussion. 

The  essence  of  the  whole  proposition  is,  a  loan  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of,  say,  a  billion  dollars,  an  apportionment  among  the  states 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  to  be  paid  the  states  from  time  to  time  as 
they  raise  equal  amounts,  the  money  to  be  expended  under  the  juris- 
17 
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diction  of  the  State  without  undue  interference  from  the  Federal 
Government;  but  at  the  same  time  with  the  Federal  Government 
maintaining  a  general  Federal  supervision.  A  Bureau  of  Standards, 
for  instance,  to  fix  the  character  of  the  roads  in  different  sections,  a 
staff  of  engineers  to  advise  and  consult  and  supervise,  but  not  in 
an  offensive  way  to  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State. 

Now,  under  that  proposition,  briefly  and  crudely  outlined,  because 
it  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  go  into  the  financial  and  technical 
details  in  this  general  meeting,  when  the  full  report  is  available  for 
anyone  who  chooses  to  examine  it  more  fully,  but  under  this  general 
plan,  the  share  of  Pennsylvania  out  of  the  proposed  loan  would  be 
$56,000,000 ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  authorizes 
the  loan,  gave  the  authority  in  a  constitutional  amendment  for  the 
State  government  to  borrow  $50,000,000,  this  State  can  get  $50,000,000 
from  the  Federal  Government,  and  if  that  authority  extended  to  $56,- 
000,000,  we  would  get  $56,000,000. 

That  is  a  proposition  well  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  The 
States  get  different  amounts,  achoring  to  four  factors  that  are  con- 
sidered of  equal  account  in  estimating  the  quota  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  Those  four  factors  are:  Actual  mileage  of  roads  in  the 
State,  population,  assessed  valuation  of  property  and  area.  These 
arc  the  four  factors,  and  on  that  basis  a  state  like  New  Hampshire 
would  get  about,  I  think,  $5,000,000 ;  a  state  like  Alabama  would  get 
about  $11,000,000,  and  Pennsylvania  would  get  about  $56,000,000. 
Area  is  a  factor;  mileage  is  a  factor;  the  population,  of  course,  is  a 
factor,  and  assessed  value  of  the  property  is  a  factor,  because  the 
property  must  bear  the  State  tax,  which  will  be  applied  to  the  State 
loan. 

Now,  if  any  such  proposition  like  this  should  come  along,  it  is 
well  worthy  of  thought  and  consideration  by  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania when  they  come  to  vote  on  the  question  of  authorizing  the 
borrowing  of  $50,000,000  by  the  State.  Of  course,  many  people  main- 
tain that  roadB  can  be  built  out  of  current  revenue,  and  that  is  trne. 
But  we  will  all  be  in  our  graves  and  our  children  after  us,  before 
we  get  a  complete  system  of  roads  out  of  current  revenues,  and  I 
am  one  of  thoBe  who  would  like  to  anticipate  the  future  a  little 
and  enjoy  some  of  the  good  things  due  to  this  generation  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  generation.  If  we  borrow  the  $50,000,000  and  get  the 
$56,000,000  from  the  Federal  Government,  we  can  practically  cover 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  with  good  roads.  I  do  not  mean  through 
routes  for  automobiles  or  for  pleasure  seekers  merely,  but  good  roads 
all  through  the  country  that  will  enable  the  farmers  of  the  State 
to  carry  their  products  to  the  nearest  railroads  and  to  the  county 
seats  and  other  places  where  they  want  to  deposit  them. 

Our  forefathers  did  not  hesitate  to  anticipate  the  future.  They 
borrowed  what  was  in  those  days  enormous  sums  of  money  to  build 
canals  or  to  aid  railroad  companies  construct  railroads,  because 
they  realized  that  good  roads  and  transportation  was  the  life  of  the 
nation;  in  fact,  the  early  days  of  1810  and  1840  are  largely  taken 
up  with  the  history  of  the  construction  of  canals  and  the  promotion 
of  railroads.  The  people  were  enthusiastic  almost  to  the  point  of 
madness,  in  some  cases,  to  have  railroads  and  canals  everywhere  all 
over  the  United  States,  and  we  can  well  afford,  in  this  generation, 


with  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  absolutely  out  of  debt  and  with  the 
debt  of  the  Federal  Government  practically  of  no  account,  in  view 
of  the  enormous  resources  of  the  country,  we  can  well  afford  to 
borrow  the  money  for  the  National  Treasury  and  for  the  State 
Treasury. 

The  conditions  that  the  loan  is  contemplated  for  are  also  set 
forth  in  the  report.  One  of  the  most  important,  the  two  most 
important  provisions  are  that  the  State  should  have  a  Highway 
Department  and  that  it  should  have  the  ability  to  borrow  the  money. 
Now  we  have  the  Highway  Department,  and  in  my  opinion  we  have 
the  Highway  Department  presided  over  by  one  of  the  ablest  engineers 
in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Bigelow,  present  Chief  of  the  Highway 
Department.  It  is  not  theory  about  Mr,  Bigelow.  He  was  for  a 
very  long  period  theDirector  of  Public  Works  in  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  Grand  Boulevard,  Schenley 
Park  and  other  improvements,  all  due  to  his  ability  and  farsighted- 
ness, to  recognize  that  in  him  you  have  a  great  demonstrator  and  a 
capable  engineer,  and  if  his  health  is  preserved  and  be  is  able  to 
take  care  of  this  work  in  Pennsylvania,  I,  for  one,  sh all  feel  confident 
that  it  is  in  good  hands.  We  have  the  Highway  Department,  and 
now  it  only,  remains  to  act  on  this  resolution  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  at  the  next  election  as  to  whether  the  State  shall  be  author- 
"  ized  to  borrow  the  money. 

Now  I  do  not  mean,  and  I  know  a  great  many  of  the  farming 
people  and  the  State  Grangers,  have  an  idea  that  this  means  enter- 
ing or  a  carnival  of  laviBh  expenditure,  but  no  one  imagines  that 
this  money  is  to  be  spent  in  a  week  or  in  a  year.  It  might  take 
twenty-five  years  to  spend  the  money,  but  we  want  it  authorized; 
in  fact,  the  proposed  suggestion  of  the  Committee,  the  Federal 
Committee,  is  that  no  State  should  be  given  more  than  20  per  cent, 
of  its  quota  in  any  one  year  and  if  it  is  thought  that  even  that 
would  lead  to  extravagance,  it  is  easy  to  reduce  it  to  10  per  cent., 
but  the  authority  must  be  there  and  able  to  have  the  money  avail- 
able as  cash  may  be  required. 

There  is  no  more  proper  spot  than  this  Borough  of  Washington 
for  a  Good  Roads  Convention.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  what 
you  all  know,  we  passed  over  it  this  morning,  part  of  it,  that  here  one 
of  the  greatest  feats  of  good  roads  engineering  and  the  earliest,  also, 
in  the  United  States,  the  Old  Cumberland  or  Washington  National 
Pike  was  inaugurated,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  there 
was  no  material  structure  in  all  the  land  that  did  more  to  harmonize 
the  country  and  it  has  even  been  said,  to  preserve  the  American 
Union  than  the  construction  of  the  National  Pike  westward  to  the 
Mississippi.    (Applause.) 

That  is  an  object  lesson  and  we  do  not  have  to  go  any  further  than 
this  beautiful  and  substantial  town  here  and  study  the  history  of 
the  great  National  highway  that  passes  down  one  of  its  main  streets, 
to  be  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  good  roads  and  transportation. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  saving  in  the  wear  and  tear,  in  equipment 
of  wagons  and  horses  and  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  trans- 
portation over  roads,  would  pay  three  per  cent,  or  nearly  $4,000,000,- 
000.  Well,  if  that  calculation  is  anywhere  near  correct,  the  Federal 
Government  could  easily  afford  to  borrow,  not  $1,000,000,000,  but 


$2,000,000,000  or  $3,000,000,000,  and  save  the  farmers  of  the  country 
and  the  rural  carriers  and  travellers  in  general,  the  wear  and  tear 
on  equipment  and  the  delay  in  carrying  products  over  the  roads. 
France  has  spent  in  150  years  a  billion  dollars  and  a  half  to  con- 
struct good  roads.  My  recollection  is  that  France  has  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  340,000  miles  of  good  roads  and  in  that  great  republic 
there  are  ver  70,000  patrolmen  walking  the  roads  every  day,  keeping 
them  in  repair. 

Of  course,  the  problem  in  America  is  immeasurably  greater,  but 
it  is  not  too  great  for  the  wealth  and  genius  of  the  American  people 
to  meet.  The  question  of  good  roads  has  always  entered  as  a  vital 
question  in  the  prosperity  of  the  community.  A  city  becomes  com- 
mercially great  on  account  of  transportation  facilities,  and  to  take 
them  away  or  deflect  them,  the  walls  decay  and  buildings  fall  to 
pieces  and  commercial  supremacy  leaves  the  town. 

The  history  of  the  country  is  wrapped  up  in  the  question  of  roads. 
We  recall  how  in  the  early  days  we  read  about  the  great  paths  or 
highways  which  the  Indians  had  all  over  the  Continent.  They 
went  up  the  Hudson,  and  up  the  Mohawk,  and  across  the  watershed 
down  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  crossed  the  watersheds  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana  among  the  mound-building  Indians  of  the  Central  West,  and 
we  have  remnants  of  them  today,  and  in  many  cases  the  railroads 
followed  the  routes  laid  down  by  the  original  settlers  on  the  Conti- 
nent. And  then  we  have  the  routes  made  by  the  great  game  animals, 
especially  by  the  buffalo,  who,  in  his  migrations,  curiously  enough, 
instinctively,  in  crossing  the  mountains  and  in  selecting  the  fords 
over  the  rivers,  selected  in  the  course  of  ages  routes  to  which  he  ad- 
hered as  scientifically  laid  out,  apparently  with  a  view  to  grades 
and  acclivities  and  shoals  across  the  fords,  as  could  be  selected  by 
the  most  skillful  engineer  graduating  at  Washington  and  Jefferson 
or  any  other  college  in  the  land,  and  these  routes  have,  in  many 
cases,  been  adopted  by  the  railroads  and  by  those  laying  ont  high- 
ways, and  are  today  the  same  routes  are  traveled  by  civilized  com- 
merce that  were  once  traveled  by  the  buffalo  and  the  Indian. 

Then,  as  we  go  on  in  the  history  of  the  country,  we  record  the 
great  roads  which  passed  in  this  vicinity,  the  road  known  as  Wash- 
ington's Road,  or,  I  believe,  named  for  an  Indian  chief,  Nemacolin's 
Path,  Braddock's  Road  and  the  Old  Glade,  or  Forbes'  Road.  And 
then,  after  the  Colonial  days,  showing  how  identified  the  road  ques- 
tion is  with  the  history  of  the  country,  we  recall  bow  Boone's  Wilder- 
ness Path  took  the  immigrant,  the  hunter  first  and  the  missionary, 
and  then  the  immigrants  seeking  new  homes,  into  the  western  country 
and  the  conquest  of  the  West  follows  the  line  of  Boone's  Wilderness 
Road  and  the  great  military  roads  later  on  built  by  the  Government 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  And  so  Pennsylvania,  if  these  roads  were 
constructed,  would  reach  a  higher  point  of  civilization,  and  there 
would  be  a  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  living  of  everything  than  we  con- 
sume and  a  perceptible  lightening  by  a  decided  percentage  in  the  labor 
of  men  within  the  Commonwealth,  if  good,  clean  roads,  free  from 
monopoly,  open  to  all,  rich  and  poor  alike,  covered  the  hills  and  val- 
leys of  this  great  State. 

There  are  other  reasons  which  forcibly  impress  us  with  the  necessity 
of  good  roads.    There  is  no  State  in  all  the  Union  richer  in  historical 


suggestions  than  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  If  we 
had  good  roads  these  wonderful  places  would  be  thrown  open  to  the 
traveler  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  they  would  come  from 
the  West  and  from  New  England  to  visit  the  beautiful  scenery  and 
the  historical  spots  in  Peunsylvania,  as  tourists  and  as  travelers, 
instead  of  going  and  spending  their  money,  as  many  of  them  do  now, 
in  foreign  lands.  There  is  no  State  in  all  the  Union  that  is  richer 
in  historical  associations  than  is  our  own.  Here,  at  the  head-waters 
of  the  Ohio  River,  was  fought  one  of  the  great  battles  near  the  City 
of  Pittsburg,  participated  in  by  George  Washington,  and  where 
Rraddock  was  slain  in  the  French  War,  which  decided  whether  the 
Latin  race  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  should  dominate  and  control  the 
American  continent. 

That  certainly  is  a  significant  point  that  every  patriotic  American 
would  like  to  visit.  And  on  the  other  extreme  of  the  State,  as  yon 
know,  we  have  Independence  Hall,  where  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  declared,  and  where  our  country  established  its  inde- 
pendence and  freedom.  And  within  its  limits  is  that  great  field 
where  the  high-tide  of  the  Rebellion  was  stopped  and  where  the 
Union  was  saved.  I  refer  to  that  military  field  at  Gettysburg,  the 
fiftieth  celebration  of  which  will  be  celebrated  in  July,  a  field  upon 
which  millions  have  been  spent  to  mark  the  points  where  those  heroic 
men  fought  and  died.  Why,  people  spend  hundred  and  thousands  of 
dollars  to  survey  the  Battlefield  of  Waterloo,  to  see  nothing  but 
grain  fields  and  corn  fields.  But  here  every  line  for  twenty-five 
miles  of  a  great  battle,  one  of  the  battles  of  the  world,  is  marked 
nut  at  an  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars.  And  if  that  wonderful 
t>nd  beautiful  and  sacred  point  was  made  accessible,  thousands  of 
people  would  visit  Gettysburg  every  year  to  renew  their  patriotism 
by  surveying  that  wonderful  scene. 

Every  valley  and  hill  and  mountain  in  Pennsylvania  is  filled  with 
historical  associations  of  notable  or  important  events,  and  while 
these  are  perhaps,  sentimental  reasons  and  getting  a  little  away 
from  the  main  issue,  yet,  after  all,  they  are  real,  and  business  and 
commerce  and  patriotism  all  unite  in  making  the  American  people 
stand  together  and  work  zealously  and  -  consistently  until  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  a  system  of  good  roads. 
The  work  has  been  begun  in  a  great  many  localities  and  great  suc- 
cess has  been  achieved.  It  is  evident  to  anyone  wjio  travels  over 
Pennsylvania  that  decided  progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction 
of  good  roads.  I  noticed  coming  along  from  Pittsburg  this  morning 
in  the  trolley  car  the  excellent  brick  roads  in  many  parts  of  Wash- 
ington county.  Every  mile  of  improved  road  is  an  education  to  the 
farmers  and  the  people  living  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
a  short  time,  after  looking  at  the  miles  of  good  roads,  that  they  will 
insist  on  having  every  part  of  the  road  improved  and  good. 

I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  meet 
yon  here  today.  This  county  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  State,  with 
its  varied  industries,  its  fertile  farms,  everything  on  the  surface  and 
every  kind  of  wealth  under  the  surface,  for  the  use  and  the  enrich- 
ment of  man.  And  if  I  have  been  able  to  enlighten  you  on  the 
Federal  phase  of  this  question,  and  if  the  results  shall  be  that  the 
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people  of  Pennsylvania  will  advance  in  steady  progress  to  bring 
about  a  condition  of  good  roads  in  the  country,  I,  as  a  patriotic 
Pennsylvania,  will  rejoice  as  much  as  any  of  you.    (Applause.) 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Now  friends,  we  have  two  or  three  other  speak- 
ers whom  I  would1  like  you  to  hear.  In  making  up  this  program, 
Mr.  Martin  has  desired  that  our  Commissioner  of  Roads  be  with  us 
today.  We  have  with  us  a  representative  of  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment of  Pennsylvania.  We  had  hoped  to  have  Mr.  Bigelow  with  us, 
but  he  is  not  well;  he  is  confined  to  his  room  and  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  be  here.  I  bad  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  meet  you. 
I  would  just  like  to  give  you  a  little  history,  just  a  word. 

Before  he  accepted  the  position,  after  it  had  been  offered  to  him, 
he  asked  me  the  question,  "What  do  you  thing,  George,  of  my  accept- 
ing that  position?"  I  said,  "Mr.  Bigelow,  you  have  made  your  mark 
in  making  roads  in  Allegheny  county,  and  your  name  will  go  down 
into  history.  You  are  undertaking  the  biggest  job  ever  offered  to 
any  one  man  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  If  you  wish  to  go  on  and 
try  to  make  a  new  record  the  field  will  be  open  to  you."  And  I 
believe  that  if  he  lives  and  has  the  opportunity,  be  will  bring 
great  results  in  this  Commonwealth  of  ours.  He  cannot  be  here 
today,  but  he  has  here  a  representative,  a  gentleman  who  graduated 
from  this  good  College  that  we  visited  this  morning,  a  civil  engineer 
of  Statewide  reputation.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  about  him  is  that 
he  gets  disappointed  sometimes  when  State  College  defeats  their 
football  team.  He  kind  of  loses  his  nerve  then,  but  I  know  he  will 
not  lose  it  this  afternoon  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing 
Col.  Foster,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Highway  Department,  who  will 
speak  to  you  on  how  to  construct  roads  or  the  construction  of  roads. 

Colonel  Foster  spoke  as  follows: 

ROAD  CONSTRUCTION 

Br  COL.  S.  D.  FOSTER.  HarrUburg.  Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Institute:  I  want  to  bring  the 
greetings  of  Mr.  Bigelow  to  you.  He  had  expected  to  be  with  you 
but  illness  at  fiis  home  causes  his  absence. 

In  taking  up  the  question  of  good  roads,  I  am  going  to  confine 
myself  to  the  Sproul  Road  Bill,  the  operations  of  the  Department 
and  the  road  construction  which  they  will  maintain  in  the  State. 
Our  Department  came  into  being  through  the  Sproul  Road  Act,  the 
first  of  June,  1911.  It  consists  of  the  Commissionr,  Mr.  Bigelow, 
Mr.  E.  E.  Jones,  the  Second  Deputy  Commissioner,  Mr.  Joseph  W. 
Hunter,  the  other  Commissioner,  and  various  assistant  engineers  of 
roads  and  bridges.  The  State,  after  Mr.  Bigelow  had  accepted  his 
position,  was  divided  into  fourteen  districts.  Over  each  district  was 
placed  an  assistant  engineer.  This  Act  directed  us  to  survey  296 
routes.  These  routes  have  been  surveyed  and  we  find,  instead  of 
8,000  miles,  which  was  contemplated  in  the  Bill,  a  total  of  8,800  miles 
of  road.  In  this  State,  there  are  90,000  miles  of  road  all  told,  giving 
the  Highway  Department  control  over  about  one-tenth,  of  a  little  less 
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than  9,000  miles.  We  find  that  of  this  9,000  miles,  about  860  bad 
already  been  constructed,  some  by  County  Commissioners,  some  by 
the  State  Highway  Department  and  some  by  the  Township  Super- 
visors.    " 

Since  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  administration  in  the 
Highway  Department,  196  miles  of  road  have  been  completed.  There 
are  at  present  under  construction  about  140  miles.  These  roads  are 
of  several  different  types,  according  to  the  traffic  and  according  to 
the  locality  in  which  they  are.  We  are  building  today  four  types 
of  road.  In  the  rural  communities  and  in  the  parts  distant  and 
lightly  traveled,  a  plain,  macadam  road ;  this  road  is  built  from  the 
native  stone,  if  it  is  hard  enough,  and  we  find  in  quite  a  few  of  the 
counties,  proper  stone  for  the  construction  of  these  roads.  As  we  near 
the  communities  of  a  little  larger  size,  it  has  been  necessary  to  add 
asphalt  or  some  dust  layer  to  these  macadam  roads.  Closer  in  and 
on  roads  where  there  are  no  grades,  we  have  placed  a  concrete  founda- 
tion with  an  asphalt  concrete  top.  This  road,  I  believe,  will  last 
for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  if  properly  taken  care  of.  In  the 
communities  near  the  boroughs  connecting  cities,  we  have  built  brick 
roads;  this,  in  communities  where  we  have  extra  heavy  travel,  that 
is,  travel  of  an  extra  heavy  nature.  These  brick  roads  we  calculate 
to  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  The  roads  which  we  constructed 
during  the  last  two  years  have  cost  on  the  average  about  f  16,000  per 
mile.  In  some  of  the  counties,  like  Centre,  Cambria,  Blair,  Berks 
and  a  dozen  others,  we  have  limestone.  In  these  limestone  counties, 
we  can  construct  roads  and  have  constructed  them  with  our  own 
forces  as  low  as  $3,000  per  mile.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  present 
administration  to  construct  roads  in  this  county  of  limestone,  inas- 
much as  they  can  be  renewed  completely  for  less  than  a  permanent 
road  of  asphalt  or  brick  would  cost  in  the  way  of  interest. 

In  taking  np  the  maintenance  question,  the  Department  was 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  these  8,800  miles  of  road  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  1912.  The  Commissioner  had  fifty  superintendents  at 
his  disposal,  no  machinery  and  no  funds.  Probably  90  per  cent, 
of  the  8,800  miles  of  road  have  not  been  touched  by  the  township 
supervisors  for  at  least  IS  months.  He  had  $3,000,000  in  the 
SpronI  Road  Fund.  He  took  from  this  fund  $1,000,000  for  mainten- 
ance. He  had  to  go  to  the  Township  Supervisors  and  the  County 
Commissioners  and  ask  the  loan  of  their  machinery,  because  our 
Department  had  no  money  with  which  to  bny  it.  That  was  one 
reason  why  last  year  there  was  more  or  less  complaint  on  account 
of  the  dirt  roads  not  being  maintained.  With  the  present  year,  the 
present  Legislature,  now  in  session,  has  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,800,000,  $1,400,000  of  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Sproul  Roads,  $400,000  of  which  is  to  be  used  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  State  Roads,  roads  which  had  previously  been 
constructed  by  the  Highway  Department  and  which  the  Township 
Supervisors  in  many  instances  have  allowed  to  decay. 

We  have  today,  fifty  Superintendents  in  the  various  counties,  each 
Superintendent  under  him  having  a  general  foreman  in  charge  of 
80  or  90  miles  of  road.  The  80  or  90  miles  of  road  have  been  divided 
up  and  apportioned  out  to  the  various  residents  of  the  district  for 
maintenance.    There  are  at  present  in  use  in  the  Department  in  the 


neighborhood  of  2,000  drags.  7,000  miles  of  the  8,800  miles  have  been 
practically  rebuilt.  The  old  dirt  roads  have  been  shaped  up,  have 
been  crowned,  drainage  has  been  placed  under  them  instead  of  over 
them,  and  a  great  many  of  the  old  stone  roads  which  had  been  al- 
lowed to  go  to  ruin  have  been  resurfaced.  We  have  today  50  road 
rollers  working  on  our  State  roads.  With  each  of  these  rollers  we 
expect  to  carry  through  8  miles  of  work  during  the  present  season, 
giving  a  total  of  probably  400  miles  of  reconstruction  of  these  old 
stone  roads. 

On  the  maintenance  force  we  have  covered  today  and  reshaped 
practically  the  entire  distance,  and  I  have  myself  traveled  for  a  day 
at  a  time  in  the  central  and  lower  central  parts  of  our  State  on  dirt 
roads  that  were  as  good  and  practically  better  than  most  of  our 
city  .streets.  You  men  here  who  are  Township  Supervisors  will  be 
interested  in  what  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  to  follow  me,  will  tell  you  in 
reference  to  this  dirt  road  maintenance.  We  expect  some  day  to 
have  our  Superintendents,  men  to  whom  you  can  go  for  advice  as 
to  all  the  ills  that  you  have  in  your  township.  When  that  day 
comes,  I  think,  instead  of  having  8,000  miles  of  road,  we  will  have 
90,000  miles  of  road,  over  which  we  can  travel  for  six  to  eight  months 
of  the  year  in  perfect  comfort.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all 
I  have  to  say. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
you  a  getleman  who  comes  from  the  northeast  section  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, from  Susquehanna  county,  known  to  a  great  many  of  you 
as  the  home  of  great  men ;  and  the  greatest  I  knew  was  Joshua  Grow. 
He  grew  up  in  that  country.  But  there  grew  up  one  after  him  who  is 
trying  to  do  his  very  best  for  the  people  of  the  State.  He  is  trying 
to  get  an  appropriation  to  help  aid  the  townships  throughout  this 
Commonwealth.  He  has  served  for  terms  in  the  Legislature  from 
his  county.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Roads;  be  is  mak- 
ing it  a  study;  he  is  giving  the  best  efforts  of  his  life  for  your  benefit. 
He  comes  here  today  away  from  his  labor  at  Harrisburg  to  speak  to 
you  a  little  while  on  the  question  known  as  "Dirt  Roads."  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  the  Hon.  Edward  E.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones  addressed  the  Institute  as  follows : 

IMPORTANCE  OF  DIRT  ROAD  BUILDING 

By  HON.  BDWABD  B.  JONES,    Harford,   Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Friends:  I  say 
"friends,"  for  you  look  like  my  kind  of  people  that  I  have  lived 
among  up  in  Susquehanna  county.  I  think  there  are  some  of  you 
here,  perhaps. 

At  the  outset  of  what  remarks  I  may  make  I  want  to  set  myself 
light  and  set  the  cause  for  which  I  speak  right,  in  correcting  per- 
haps a  misapprehension  which  is  sometimes  prevalent,  that  because 
we  make  a  hobby  of  dirt  roads  we  are  in  any  sense  opposed  to  the 
best  type  of  roads  which  are  being  constructed  by  our  splendid 
Highway  Department  today.    I  want  to  make  that  perfectly  plain, 


that  we  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the  construction  and  the  work  that 
is  being  done  along  that  line.  You  cannot  build  the  roads  any  too 
well;  and  it  has  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege,  as  a  member  of  the 
House,  to  stand  for  that  legislation  which  we  have  in  the  Sproul 
Bill  and  other  bills  which  have  to  do  with  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  just  such  roads  as  our  eminent  civil  engineer  from  the 
Highway  Department  has  told  you  about  today. 

I  want  to  make  that  plain  for  several  reasons  which  will  probably 
develop  later.  We  want  to  get  away  from  the  word  "dirt"  road  or 
mud  road.  They  are  pretty  apt  to  say,  "There  is  one  of  Jones's  mnd 
roads."  We  want  to  get  away  from  the  word  "dirt"  or  "mud"  and 
distinguish  those  roads  by  the  name  of  township  roads.  You  see, 
under  the  system  which  we  are  getting  into  shape  in  Pennsylvania, 
we  have  these  8,800  miles  of  main  highways  taken  over  by  the  State, 
known  as  State  roads,  to  be  built  and  maintained  forever  by  the 
State  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Then  we  have  the  State 
Aid  roads,  which  are  built  in  connection  with  the  counties  and  town- 
ships, the  State  paying  one-half  of  the  expense,  the  county  one-quarter 
and  the  township  on&quarter.  Then  we  have  80,000  miles  of  road, 
which  are  maintained  entirely  or  principally  at  the  expense  of  the 
townships,  as  has  been  the  case  heretofore,  but  we  want  the  State 
to  help  in  the  maintenance  of  those  and  the  construction  of  those 
township  roads,  and  I  want  to  call  them  Township  Roads  here. 
And  am  very  glad  that  our  distinguished  United  States  Senator  has 
preceded  me,  and  in  connection  with  the  remarks  which  he  made 
as  to  the  Federal  Aid  to  the  States,  he  spoke  of  how  in  some  parts 
of  our  nation  there  are  those  States  which  are  financially  weak 
and  unable  to  do  for  the  highways  in  those  states  what  Pennsylvania 
is  doing  for  hers. 

In  other  words,  the  idea  is  for  the  strong  to  help  the  weak  and 
that  is  what  we  want.  We  want  the  great  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  to  help  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  sparsely  settled 
districts  where  we  don't  have  sufficient  money  to  maintain  or  con- 
struct good  township  roads.  Now  these  township  roads  may  not 
necessarily,  although  under  the  supervision  of  the  township,  be 
merely  township  roads.  In  many  parts  of  our  State  we  have  material, 
such  as  stone,  in  some  counties  lime  block  and  other  materials,  to 
construct  an  inexpensive  stone  road  or  partially  permanent  road, 
which  could  be  rightly  termed  an  improved  road  by  the  township, 
and  what  money  we  get  from  the  State  we  want  to  put  into  such  kind 
of  roads,  with  our  native  helpers  to  be  paid  by  our  native  Supervisors 
and  using  our  natvie  material.  So  those  are  the  kind  of  roads  which 
we  want  to  build  under  State  Aid  and  why  do  we  ask  for  State  Aid 
in  our  township  roads? 

First,  I  want  it,  my  friends,  for  the  equalization  of  taxation.  That 
is  our  principal  argument  in  favor  of  such  aid  for  these  township 
roads.  We  base  our  claims  precisely  on  the  same  claims  that  were 
made  originally  in  asking  for  State  Aid  to  our  public  school  system. 
It  is  a  parallel  case  precisely.  We  ask  for  the  State  to  come  in  and 
help  us  in  our  rural  townships  in  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  our  township  roads,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  asked  the  State 
to  come  in  and  help  us  in  our  public  school  system  in  providing 
better  schools  in  our  country  districts ;  and  the  State  appropriation 
for  schools  is  not  confined  to  high  schools  alone  and  to  onr  colleges 
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but  the  very  smallest  country  school  district  receives  aid  from  the 
State,  and  rightly,  too;  and  for  that  reason  we  ask  for  State  Aid  for 
the  country  roads  which  are  way  back  on  the  hillside,  for  the  equali- 
zation of  taxation;  that  is  the  principal  reason.  We  don't  deny 
that  fact,  that  we  ask  State  Aid  for  that  reason,  for  we  find,  in 
consulting  the  reports  of  the  Auditor  General  for  the  year  1910,  that 
the  aggregate  appraised  value  of  real  estate  in  Pennsylvania  for  that 
year  was  four  billion,  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  million,  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  thousand  and  some  odd  dollars.  The  taxes  col- 
lected on  that  amounted  to  $77 ,346,540,  or  an  average  of  a  little  over 
16  mills.  We  find  also  in  the  same  report  that  the  appraised  value  of 
personal  and  corporate  property  in  Pennsylvania  was  nine  billion, 
two  hundred  and  five  million,  eight  hundred  and  forty  thousand  and 
some  odd  dollars,  or,  in  other  words,  twice  the  value  of  real  estate 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  we  find  that  this  property  paid  into  the  State 
as  taxes,  $14,516,588,  or  in  other  words,  about  3£  mills. 

Mow,  in  short,  mv  friends,  the  difference  is  between  taxes  to  the 
extent  of  16  mills  upon  real  estate  and  in  round  numbers,  4  mills 
upon  personal  and  corporate  property.  It  is  true,  tnat  we  wno  own 
real  estate  do  not  pay  money  directly  into  the  State  Treasury  for 
taxes,  but  nevertheless  we  pay  taxes,  even  if  tbey  are  for  our  local 
support,  for  our  local  benefit;  they  are  taxes  upon  our  property  and 
we  feel  that  to  help  to  equalize  this  great  difference  between  the  tax 
on  real  estate  and  the  tax  on  corporate  and  personal  property,  that 
the  tax  on  corporate  and  personal  property  should  be  increased  to 
some  extent,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  revert  back  to  the  townships 
three  million  dollars  or  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  which  would 
provide  about  $20  per  mile  to  the  townships  to  help  them  in  the 
construction  of  better  highways  in  those  townships.  The  principle 
is  exactly  the  same  as  has  been  followed  in  the  school  appropriations, 
and  we  are  asking  for  the  same  principle  to  be  laid  down  now  and 
become  a  policy  of  the  State  in  its  attitude  toward  the  highways 
back  in  the  country  districts. 

Then  we  have  as  another  reason  that  the  type  of  roads  which  we 
are  now  building  and  which  are  being  constructed  by  the  Highway 
Department  at  the  present  time,  as  described  by  Col.  Foster,  on  the 
8,800  miles  which  they  are  maintaining  and  putting  in  proper  shape 
as  earth  roads,  and  all  of  you  know  about  those  roads,  those  roads 
extend  all  over  the  Commonwealth,  they  are  putting  them  up  in 
splendid  shape,  and  that  is  an  object  lesson  to  us  that  we  want  our 
roads  in  that  shape.  But  it  is  a  physical  and  financial  impossibility 
in  many  districts  of  Pennsylvania  to  raise  money  by  taxation  to  fix 
our  roads  in  that  way.    We  want  that  kind  of  roads. 

I  will  take,  in  connection  with  the  system  which  was  made  as  to  the 
taxation  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  whole,  to  corroborate  that  and  to  know 
that  it  was  true,  I  took  the  pains  to  communicate  with  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  in  every  township  in  my  county;  I  put  the  question  and 
got  reports  from  them  as  to  the' valuation  of  their  real  estate  and 
the  taxes  which  they  levied,  and  T  got  for  the  average  of  our  county 
as  follows:  For  roads  the  taxation  in  Susquehanna  county,  the 
millage  is  12J  mills;  for  schools,  15};  for  county  purposes,  8;  for 
poor,  4,  making  a  total  of  40  mills  tax.  I  know  that's  a  revelation  to 
you  who  live  in  Allegheny  county.    I  was  down  in  Lancaster  county 


some  months  ago  and  it  was  a  revelation  to  them  that  these  counties 
in  the  northern  tier  were  so  heavily  taxed  to  maintain  their  local 
government  I  want  to  be  fair  in  this  matter  and  that  is  to  say  that 
in  the  valuation  of  our  property,  it  is  only  valued  at  half,  at  about 
half,  the  assessed  valuation  is  about  half,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  fair, 
we  want  to  cut  the  millage  in  two  to  bring  it  down  to  20  mills,  so 
then  to  be  perfectly  fair  we  will  bring  it  down  to  20  mills.  Susque- 
hanna county  is  only  the  average  county,  and  there  are  some  worse 
off  than  we  are  and  many  much  better  off  than  we  are,  bnt  it  is  an 
average  county,  and  there  is  not  a  township  in  that  county  but  what 
levies  10  mills  for  roads,  the  full  limit,  and  then  goes  to  our  court 
and  asks  for  an  additional  millage  for  the  construction  of  roads. 

Then  we  have  another  excellent  reason,  which  is  going  to  be  more 
and  more  a  good  reason  for  State  Aid,  and  that  is  that  when  we  get 
these  principal  roads  constructed,  of  a  high  type  of  construction, 
which  we  will  have  in  a  few  years,  especially  if  we  can  get  the  money 
to  do  it  by  this  fifty  million  dollar  bond  issue,  we  all  know  that 
where  there  is  a  good  piece  of  road  we  will  drive  out  of  our  way 
for  miles  to  get  down  to  that  piece  of  road  and  that  means,  of  course, 
additional  wear  upon  that  road.  If  the  township  roads  are  improved, 
if  they  are  made  better,  it  is  a  matter  x>f  economy  for  the  Common- 
wealth to  assist  those  townships  in  making  their  roads  better,  so  that 
those  of  us  who  live  off  the  State  highways  will  travel  on  our  own 
roads  and  there  will  be  less  travel  upon  the  State  highways.  This 
may  seem  a  trivial  matter,  but  it  is  not  trivial,  for  every  time  a 
vehicle  goes  over  a  road  you  take  some  of  the  life  out  of  that  road, 
and  it  has  been  estimated  by  a  friend  of  mine,  and  this  thought  came 
from  this  friend,  who  was  Senator  of  Lancaster  county;  in  bis 
own  words  he  claims  that  it  will  save  the  State  on  the  wear  and  tear 
of  its  own  State  highways,  a  million  dollars  a  year  if  we  can  have 
better  roads  back  in  the  country,  and  we  are  only  asking  for  a 
million  dollars  and  a  half. 

Then  another  reason  why  we  ask  for  State  Aid  is,  that  by  the  State 
giving  financial  aid  to  the  townships,  the  State  then  has  a  right  to 
come  into  the  township  and  say  to  our  township  supervisors  how 
they  shall  spend  this  money,  not  in  a  dictatorial  fashion.  And  we 
have  a  Highway  Department,  which  is  organized,  which  is  filled,  or 
will  be,  in  a  few  years,  with  competent  road  builders. 

1  want  to  say,  my  friends,  that  I  think  that  considering  the  short 
time  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Highway  Department,  that  the 
progress  they  made  in  organization  is  something  wonderful,  when 
you  consider  that  Mr.  Bigelow  took  hold  of  this  work  in  this  Depart- 
ment without  any  practical  road  builders  and  had  to  take  green 
people  who  had  no  training  as  to  road  construction,  had  to  take  these 
men  and  make  road  builders  out  of  them ;  the  wonder  to  me  is  that 
they  haven't  made  more  mistakes  than  they  have.  But  that  is 
rapidly  disappearing,  because  the  men  are  being  trained  all  over 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  you  are  going  to  have  trained  road 
builders.  Why  not  let  those  men  come  into  our  townships  and  tell 
n*  how  to  do  the  work  ?  They  have  the  experience  and  the  knowledge 
and  we  can  get  not  only  money  from  the  State,  but  some  of  the 
gray  mater  from  these  people  who  know  how  and  thereby  assist  us 
in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  our  township  roads. 
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Another  reason  why  we  ask  State  Aid  is,  that  this  is  the  day  of 
automobiles  and  they  are  everywhere  over  the  State.  The  State 
taxes  these  people  by  a  license;  this  tax  goes  into  the  State  funds 
and  is  expended  on  the  roads ;  yet  these  automobiles  travel  on  all  the 
roads  of  the  State,  they  travel  on  our  township  roads  and  in'  a  sense 
raise  havoc  with  those  roads.  The  State  gets  this  money  from  the 
automobiles  and  we  feel  that  some  of  it  should  be  turned  over  to  us  to 
help  us  maintain  the  earth  roads.  Not  only  earth  roads;  we  want 
tbem  to  be  made  of  stone  just  as  fast  as  they  can  be  and  want  the 
State  to  aid  us  in  this  work. 

There  is  one  bill  which  has  passed  the  Legislature  recently  and 
has  been  signed  by  our  Governor,  known  as  the  Supervisors'  Conven- 
tion Bill,  which,  to  my  mind,  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  country 
districts  of  Pennsylvania.  It  provides  for  the  holding  of  at  least  one 
annual  convention  of  the  supervisors  of  every  county,  either  at  the 
county  seat  or  principal  town,  wherever  they  may  choose,  and  that 
those  supervisors  shall  be  paid  for  attending  that  convention  and 
that  at  that  convention  the  county  commissioners  are  to  provide  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  $175,  to  be  used  for  getting  to  that  meeting  prac- 
tical road  men  who  will  tell  us  how  to  perform  our  work,  tell  the 
supervisors  how  to  perform,  their  work  and  duties  as  supervisors, 
and  thereby  I  believe  that  in  a  few  years  we  will  find  that  this  one 
bill  will  mean  the  improvement  of  our  township  roads  to  a  great 
extent.  i 

Now,  I  am  very  proud  to  have  been  connected  with  this  movement 
and  to  have  done  what  I  could,  in  a  small  way,  these  several  terms 
T  have  served  in  the  Legislature,  toward  the  improvement  of  the 
roads  of  our  Commonwealth.  The  time  has  gone  past  when  any  man 
needs  to  be  argued  with  as  to  the  benefit  of  good  roads.  We  will 
agree  upon  that.  I  have  seen  the  time  when  we  had  to  argue  that, 
bnt  we  don't  any  more.  We  all  want  them.  The  question  is,  how  to 
get  them  and  to  get  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  our  own  lifetime, 
as  Senator  Penrose  said,  we  want  to  ride  on  these  roads  ourselves; 
we  want  to  have  some  benefit  from  them  while  we  live  and  onr 
children  after  ub  should  have  some  benefit  and  will  have  the  benefit 
of  it,  but  we  want  some  benefit  in  our  own  generation,  and  I  am 
very  proud  to  be  associated  with  the  present  administration  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  our  Governor,  whose  heart  and  soul  is 
back  of  this  movement  for  good  roads  in  Pennsylvania  and  whose 
administration  will  go  down  in  the  annals  of  Pennsylvania  as  the 
administration,  which  initiated  and  gave  such  a  splendid  start ;  and 
I  hope  not  only  a  start,  but  before  he  ceases  his  duties  as  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  T  hope  to  see  many,  many  hundred  of  miles  of  the 
best  type  of  roads  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am  very  glad 
to  be  connected  with  that  administration,  with  this  movement  and 
hope  that  we  can  connect  up  with  that — take  the  next  advance  step 
and  connect  with  that  system  the  townships  of  our  State,  the  township 
roads,  the  township  supervisors,  and  connect  them  up  with  our  High- 
way Department,  and  thereby  have,  to  my  mind,  if  I  am  competent  to 
judge  from  the  study  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union  as  ta  road  con- 
struction, Pennsylvania  will  lead  them  all  in  the  most  magnificent 
system  of  public  roads  of  any  State  in  the  Union 
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GOVERNOR  TENER:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  take  it  that 
this  is  more  or  less  of  a  family  gathering  here,  from  the  State  point 
of  view,  and  that  the  hard  and  fast  rule  which  usually  prevails  in 
strictly  parliamentary  bodies  will  not  be  held  against  me  for  speaking 
twice  on  the  same  subject.  But  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
object  and  the  purposes  of  this  meeting.  True  it  is,  as  I  said  before, 
T  am  not  a  farmer,  and  yet,  in  my  work  at  Harrisburg  I  come  in 
close  contact,  not  only  with  many  of  the  farmers,  but  with  all  those 
things  in  an  executive  way  that  interest, the  farmer,  and  I  want  to 
know  and  would  like  to  know  just  what  has  been  discussed  at  this 
meeting.  I  would  like  to  ask  of  you,  Mr.  Hutchison,  or  Mr.  Martin, 
or  the  Secretary  here,  or  Mr.  Surface,  if  these  gentlemen,  coming  from 
remote  distances  as  well  as  those  at  home  here,  know  just  what  is 
being  done  by  the  State  for  the  farmer ;  how  the  Legislature  is  en- 
deavoring at  this  Session,  as  it  never  did  before,  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  farmer?  We  all  realize  and  we  do  not  need  to  be  farmers  to 
realize  that  the  happy-go-lucky  way  of  running  a  farm  in  the  old 
days  is  now  out  of  date,  and  that  you  must  at  this  time  apply  the 
proper  scientific  and  sanitary  measures  and  rules  and  all  of  that  for 
rhe  proper  conduct  and  for  the  profitable  conduct  of  your  farm,  and 
many  farmers  there  are  today,  I  am  sure,  who  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  gaining  that  scientific  knowledge,  many  of  yon  have 
not  been  through  State  College,  many  of  yon  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  all  that,  and  yet  that  knowledge  is  at  hand, .that 
knowledge  is  free  to  every  farmer  and  everyone  interested  in  it  in  the 
entire  State. 

Up  until  this  time,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  somewhat 
handicapped  in  disseminating  that  information,  but  now,  with  an 
appropriation  and  with  a  bill  passed  expressly  for  the  purpose,  today 
we  feel  that  the  State  Government  and  all  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture means  in  helpfulness  to  agriculture  and  to  the  farmer,  is 
at  your  disposal.  You  are  familiar  with  the  splendid  work  being 
done  by  Dr.  Surface  in  his  Department  and  its  far-reaching  and 
splendid  beneficial  effects,  and  today  we  are  ready  to  carry  that 
right  to  the  farm,  and  so,  if  there  be  any  trouble  with  your  planting, 
with  your  crops,  with  your  soil,  with  your  trees,  you  have  at  hand  at 
your  call,  free  by  the  State,  the  expert  who  will  come  to  your 
door. 

I  want  to  know  if  that  has  been  discussed,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  if 
everyone  here  is  perfectly  familiar  with  that  advantage  which  they 
now  have?  I  would  like  to  know  if  yon  have  discussed,  for  instance, 
the  State  Fair  proposition,  which  is  recommended  in  my  message 
and  which  was  asked  for  by  many  of  the  farmers,  although  there 
is  some  opposition  now  by  officers  of  local  fairs,  but  I  think  that 
that  opposition  should  not  prevail,  for  the  reason  that  the  greatec 
the  fair,  the  greater  the  exhibition,  the  more  people  will  come  to 
it  and  the  further  its  good  influence  will  be  radiated  throughout  the 
State.  In  other  words,  if  you  have  a  good  State  Fair  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, you  are  bound  to  have  good  local  fairs,  because  the  prize  ex- 
hibits of  that  State  Fair  will  go  among  these  other  fairs  and  all 
the  things  that  are  of  interest  and  that  are  of  benefit  to  the  farm- 
ers in  a  real,  practical,  genuine  way,  the  State  Fair  is  committed  to 
and  is  endeavoring  to  accomplish  through  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment and  other  Departments  of  the  State. 


I  am  asked  at  this  time  that  the  program  be  filled  up  and  con- 
cluded by  one  who  usually  pronounces  the  benediction  on  occasions 
of  this  kind,  a  Jive  wire  from  your  adjoining  county  of  Allegheny, 
one  of  the  County  Commissioners,  who  has  had  a  very  great  deal 
of  experience  in  road  building  and  in  contracting  for  roads.  In 
that  county  of  Allegheny,  they  have  built  almost  entirely  of  them- 
selves and  with  their  own  money,  more  than  400  miles  of  improved 
roads,  and  have  within  the  confines  of  that  county,  by  purchase  as 
well  as  by  construction,  altogether  some  500  miles,  half  as  much, 
nearly  half  as  much  as  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  one  who  is,  I  am  sure,  known  to 
most  of  you,  the  Hon.  J.  Denny  O'Neil,  of  Pittsburg. 

MR.  O'NETL:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Governor 
Tener  and  Senator  Penrose:  I  was  one  of  the  few  fellows  over  in 
Allegheny  county  who  made  a  hard  fight  for  Governor  Tener  and 
I  have  never  for  one  moment  regretted  that  he  was  elected  Governor. 

GOVERNOR  TENER:  I  want  to  remind  the  Commissioner  that 
this  iB  altogether  a  non-partisan  gathering. 

MR.  O'NEIL:  I  can  speak  my  mind  freely,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
because  the  very  last  bill  that  Allegheny  county  was  interested  in, 
was  signed  by  the  Governor  the  other  day,  and  when  his  term  as 
Chief  Executive  of  this  State  is  over  and  he  retires  from  public 
life,  he  will  go  down  into  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  Governors 
Pennsylvania  ever  had,  and  I  say  that  from  my  experience  with  him 
as  a  public  official  and  a  business  man  and  from  several  months' 
experience  in  Harrisburg  trying  to  secure  legislation  that  would 
be  for  the  benefit,  not  only  of  Allegheny  county,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  have  absolute  faith  in  good  roads.  I  have  the  distinguished 
honor  of  being  a  member  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Allegheny  county  and  that  county  contains  one-sixth  of  the  total 
wealth  of  this  whole  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  county  whose 
assessed  valuation  is  greater  than  that  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  combined.  There  are  18  states  in  the  Union  that 
have  a  lower  assessed  valuation  than  the  county  of  Allegheny  And 
from  a  county  like  that  yon  can  expect  big  things.  We  have  at  the 
present  time  450  miles  of  roads  that  were  constructed  by  our  county. 
We  have  about  50  miles  of  roads  that  were  toll  roads  and  that 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  county  and  we  have  spent  in  excess  of 
$11,000,000  to  build  those  roads,  and  I  want  to  say  as  a  business 
man  and  as  a  banker,  that  it  is  the  bent  investment  that  Allegheny 
county  has  ever  made.  I  know  farms  in  Allegheny  county  on  some  of 
our  improved  roads,  that  two  or  three  years  after  we  improved 
those  roads,  they  not  only  doubled  in  value,  but  in  some  sections 
where  the  land  came  into  use  for  residence  purposes,  the  valne  in- 
creased ten  times  the  price  they  sold  at  previous  to  the  road  being  con- 
structed. That  is  the  best  investment  any  community  can  make,  be- 
cause when  you  construct  good  roads  in  the  vicinity  where  farmers 
live,  you  are  going  to  retain  those  farmers  and  going  to  get  a  better 
class  of  farmers.  Why,  men.  one  of  your  own  members  here  said  that 
the  future  of  this  country  depends  upon  the  boys  who  come  from  the 


farms,  and  as  a  practical  politician  and  as  a  practical  business  man 
and  as  a  man  who  has  had  great  deal  of  experience  in  our  cities, 
I  want  to  say  that  every  word  of  that  is  true.  Why,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  people  who  come  into  our  city  to  balance  us  up  and  keep 
as  in  the  straight  path,  if  it  were  not  for  the  farmers,  God  pity  this 
great  State  and  this  great  nation  of  ours. 

Now,  I  am  interested  in  good  roads  and  I  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience  and  we  hear  some  of  the  farmers  complain  about  the 
high  cost  of  constructing  roads.  We  have  maintained  a  steady  road 
construction  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  there  are  no  other 
conditions  that  confront  us  when  we  go  to  build  roads  just  the 
same  as  those  in  Pennsylvania.  We  have  a  peculiar  soil,  cut  up  by 
mountains  and  bills  and  rivers,  and  we  have  heavy  traffic,  and  it 
is  natural  that  our  roads  should  cost  more  to  build  because  we 
have  got  to  build  them  better  than  in  most  of  the  states  of  the 
Union.  In  New  Jersey,  where  they  are  building  sand  roads,  or 
out  in  the  West,  where  they  take  a  road  machine  and  round  up  the 
road  In  the  center,  it's  no  wonder  they  can  build  roads  for  $300  a 
mile;  but  in  Pennsylvania,  to  build  a  road  that  will  last  and  meet 
the  requirements,  you  have  got  to  spend  from  |14,000  to  $20,000  a 
mile,  depending  on  the  construction  of  that  road.  But  no  matter 
what  the  road  costs,  it  is  the  best  investment  for  the  people  that 
they  can  possibly  make.  The  form  or  type  of  road  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Foster  and  other  gentlemen  and  I  believe  it  has 
been  said  that  we  have  practically  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  roads  in  the  future  must  be  on  a  concrete  foundation  in  most 
places  and  in  most  sections.  A  macadam  road  will  be  built  where 
the  country  is  pretty  well  built  up  and  a  bituminous  road  in  towns 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  and  boroughs.  The  construction  of 
brick  roads  is  another  thing  we  have  been  greatly  interested  in  and 
I  have  been  going  through  the  county  and  State  to  some  extent, 
investigating  it. 

It  is  a  strange  phenomena  to  And  so  many  farmers  who  are  op- 
posed to  this  bond  issue  for  the  construction  of  roads  by  the  State. 
I  cannot  imagine  why  any  farmer  will  reach  a  state  of  mind  where 
he  will  go  and  oppose  that  project.  I  want  to  tell  you,  men,  that 
when  those  roads  are  constructed  they  are  going  to  be  constructed 
and  maintained  by  the  corporations  and  it  is  right  that  they  should 
be,  it  is  right  that  they  should  keep  up  the  roads  of  this  State. 
As  Mr.  Jones  has  said,  they  have  not  paid  their  just  proportion  of 
the  taxes  and  if  we  construct  these  roads  and.  leave  the  corporations 
to  pay  for  them,  you  are  going  to  benefit  and  it  is  going  to  equalize 
taxation.  That  will  make  it  fair,  and  I  tell  you,  if  you  would  only 
come  over  into  Allegheny  county  and  investigate  what  the  roads  have 
done  there,  you  will  not  be  misled  by  what  any  farmer  politician  may 
say  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  good  roads.  Tou  will  not 
only  vote  for  the  bond  issue  and  good  roads,  but  you  will  do  every- 
thing you  can  to  get  your  neighbors  and  friends  to  do  so. 

I  have  congratulated  the  State  on  having  such  an  excellent  Gov- 
ernor, and  I  want  to  congratulate  the  State  on  having  such  an 
excellent  Highway  Commissioner  and  such  an  excellent  State  Road 
Engineer  as  Mr.  Foster.  It  isn't  much  wonder  that  they  are  good, 
because  they  were  trained  out  in  Allegheny  county,  and  when  they 
wanted  a  Highway  Commissioner  and  an  engineer  to  construct  the 
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roads,  they  came  out  there  and  took  them  from  our  county.  I  am 
glad  they  did,  because  they  have  got  a  bigger  field  to  work  in,  and  our 
not  only  good  men,  but  have  the  ability  to  construct  your  roads  right, 
and  they  are  absolutely  honest  and  everything  They  do  will  be  open 
and  above  board  and  for  every  dollar  they  spend  you  are  going  to  get 
a  dollar  in  value  in  the  roads. 

I  don't  know  of  anything  else  I  could  say  to  you,  gentlemen. 
I  believe  you  understand  the  conditions  better  than  we  of  the  city, 
but  don't  be  misled  by  any  story,  no  matter  from  what  source,  that 
the  farmers  ought  to  oppose  this  fifty  million  dollar  bond  issue. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  they  have  been  opposing  it  in  the  past  is 
the  false  impression  among  so  many  that  all  politicians  are  dishonest. 
I  am  not  a  politician,  I  am  a  business  man,  but  I  have  held  political 
offices  and  have  come  in  contact  with  the  politicians  of  this  State, 
and  they  will  average  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  any  other  class, 
and  it  is  a  shame  and  will  result  in  evil  to  our  county  if  we  do 
not  stop  this  unjust  criticism,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  yellow 
journals,  this  criticism  of  every  man  who  holds  public  place.  There 
are  papers  published  in  this  State  that  are  a  menace  to  the  State 
and  the  nation,  and  the  citizenship  of  Pennsylvania  ought  to  rebuke 
the  stories  sent  broadcast  in  an  attempt  to  tarnish  the  name  and 
reputation  of  every  man  that  holds  a  public  office.  If  you  compare 
the  public  men  that  I  know  with  the  men  who  are  the  authors  of 
those  stories  and  the  publishers  of  those  papers,  you  will  find  that 
there  is  no  comparison  at  all  between  them.  Some  of  those  fellows 
are  so  low  down,  so  degenerate,  that  I  will  not  say  what  I  think  about 
them;  you  can  imagine  the  rest. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  tell  yon,  when  a  man  strikes  Billy  Sunday's 
trail  he  just  goes  all  over  him. 

Now  friends,  we  have  had  here  a  feast  of  good  things  on  this 
road  question,  discussion  that  will  affect  not  only  the  audience 
present  here  today,  but  will  go  out  all  over  this  Commonwealth  and 
this  nation.  We  have  taken  a  step  forward  in  this  important  work. 
We've  got  a  good  friend  here  that's  my  boss,  but  I  am  his  today. 
When  he  gets  a  chance  he  takes  a  whack  at  me.  Now,  I  just  want 
my  good  friend,  one  whom  I  love  and  esteem,  Secretary  Critchfield, 
tp  say  just  a  word  at  the  close  of  this  meeting.  Give  him  your  close 
attention.  He  is  a  farmer  from  Somerset  county,  the  place  where 
yesterday  or  the  day  before,  he  stated  it  was  a  land  overflowing  with 
milk  and  honey. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  When  I  was  coming  up  the 
road  day  before  yesterday,  I  heard  two  gentlemen  talking  about 
some  of  the  products  of  this  section  of  country  and  became  very  much 
interested.  One  said  to  the  other,  "How  much  are  you  getting  a 
gallon  for  your  maple  syrup?"  and  he  said,  "Seven  dollars."  Well, 
then  I  became  still  more  interested.  I  thought  here  is  the  greatest 
market  for  Somerset  county  that  has  ever  opened  anywhere,  and 
I  listened  intently.  They  were  sitting  a  little  distance  from  me  and 
then  one  of  the  men  said,  "That  is,  when  it  is  bottled  in  Bond."  And 
then  I  began  to  realize  that  they  were  taking  the  names  that  we 
apply  to  onr  good  things  and  applying  them  to  some  other  things 
in  some  other  sections  of  the  country. 
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Now,  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  jast  say  a  word  at 
the  cloBe,  because  I  want  to  answer  the  very  pertinent  question 
that  was  asked  by  the  Governor.  The  Governor  told  us  at  the  out- 
Bet,  when  he  began  speaking,  that  he  was  not  a  farmer  and  didn't 
know  that  he  ever  would  be.  If  I  had  not  already  known  that  he 
was  not  a  farmer,  I  would  have  known  it  after  he  said  he  would 
like  to  know  whether  the  farmers  knew  what  the  Legislature  was 
doing.  I  want  to  Bay  to  you  that  there  is  no  class  of  citizens  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  or  any  other  state  that  keep  as  close  a  watch 
upon  their  representatives  in  the  Senate  as  well  as  the  General 
Assembly,  as  the  farmers.  And  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is 
not,  from  Susquehanna,  away  off  to  Greene  county  in  the  southwest- 
ern portion  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  farmer  to  be  found,  but  what 
can  tell  what  is  going  on  at  Harrisburg  today. 

GOVERNOR  TENER:    Wise  man. 

The  SECRETARY:  Thank  you.  However,  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion further,  there  has  been  nothing  said  with  relation  to  these 
matters  in  this  meeting.  We  have  bad  the  program  to  follow  out 
and  one  of  the  items  in  the  program,  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  vas 
mentioned  in  the  printed  program,  was  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions,  and  if  the  men  who  have  not  been  doing 
their  duty  in  the  State  Legislature  or  the  National  Congress,  escape 
that  Committee,  they  will  do  well.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  will  give  expression  to  the  sentiment 
of  this  meeting  with  regard  to  what  has  been  done  by  the  present 
Legislature.  We  appreciate,  and  I  know  I  am  voicing  the  sentiments 
of  all  here,  which  will  be  expressed  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
— I  know  I  am  voicing  their  sentiments  when  I  say  that  we  not 
only  know,  but  we  appreciate  beyond  expression  what  the  General 
Assembly  is  doing  for  the  farmers  of  the  Commonwealth  and  what 
your  Excellency  has  been  pleased  to  give  your  executive  approval. 

It  has  been  a  very  g.'eat  pleasure  to  me  to  be  here  and  I  have 
been  more  interested  than  I  can  tell  you  in  listening  to  these  ex- 
cellent addresses  on  this  topic  that  is  so  full  of  interest  to  all  of  us. 
I  shall  go  away  with  very  pleasant  recollections  of  this  meeting  and 
the  opportunity  it  has  given  me  of  renewing  acquaintance  with 
some  of  my  old  associates  in  the  agricultural  work  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania. I  want  to  say  that,  before  the  adjournment,  I  hope  you 
will  give  an  opportunity  to  one  of  the  attorneys  of  the  town,  Mr. 
Eagleson,  I  believe,  who  has  a  word  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  Recep- 
tion Committee  of  this  City.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  want  to  say  to  the  Governor  that  in  the 
beginning  of  our  session,  when  the  Board  of  Agriculture  met,  we 
discussed  and  were  very  thankful  to  you  for  signing  the  Pure  Seed 
Bill.  It  is  a  measure  that  took  six  years  of  hard  work,  as  Mr.  Jones 
knows,  to  get  through  the  Legislature,  a  bill  Cl  the  kind  that  you 
have  signed,  and  they  have  been  very  thankful  to  you  for  it.  Now 
I  want  to  thank  these  good  people  of  Washington  county  for  the  in- 
terest they  have  taken  in  this  meeting,  and  to  you  people  who  have 
come  out  here  today  to  favor  us  with  your  presence  and  listen  to 
these  good  addresses  on  this  great  subject  that  lies  so  close  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  I  hope  you  will  take  the 
18 
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_e  home  -with  yon  and  discuss  it  among  yourselves,  you  Insti- 
tute people,  you  gentlemen  who  go  out  as  instructors,  that  you 
will  go  out  as  upholders  of  good  roads  throughout  Pennsylvania 
and  will  do  your  part.  I  see  the  concrete  people  here  and  I  hope 
they  will  go  out  and  say  a  word  for  Pennsylvania;  some  of  you 
come  from  Iowa  and  other  places,  but  you  will  see  we  are  awake 
on  this  subject.  Now  we  will  have  a  word  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Local  Committee  here,  Mr.  Eagleson,  I  believe,  is  the  name. 

MR.  EAGLESON:  I  haven't  much  to  say,  except  to  say  that 
the  Automobile  Club  of  this  town  and  the  Country  Club,  who  are 
interested  with  the  Convention  delegates  and  so  on  here  in  the  ques- 
tion of  good  roads,  are  willing  to  help  out  in  this  matter,  and  this 
evening,  when  we  have  our  distinguished  guests  here,  the  Country 
Club  has  extended  an  invitation  to  Governor  Tener,  Senator  Pen- 
rose and  those  with  him  here,  to  take  dinner  at  the  Club  this  even- 
ing at  six  o'clock,  and  have  provided  automobiles  to  take  them  out 
Immediately  after  the  dinner,  we  have  also  endeavored  to  have  a 
number  of  automobiles  here  at  the  Court  House,  to  leave  about  seven 
o'clock,  and  we  extend  an  invitation  to  all  of  you  to  come  out  after 
dinner  and  receive.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  take  you  all  out  there 
for  dinner,  but  the  conveniences  are  not  such  that  we  can  do  it. 
We  want  to  take  a  number  of  the  delegates  to  the  Country  Club  and 
wish  you  all  to  come.  Those  we  could  not  provide  automobiles  for 
and  who  wish  to  come,  can  take  the  trolley  car  at  seven  o'clock  ind 
get  off  at  the  Club,  and  we  would  like  to  have  as  many  as  possible 
come  out  to  the  Club  about  seven  o'clock  and  meet  the  Governor  and 
those  with  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Director  Martin  has  a  word. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN :  Now  my  friends,  you  have  observed  during 
the  discussions  to  which  you  have  listened  during  these  two  or  three 
days,  that  I  have  been  a  silent  listener,  edified  and  instructed  along 
the  lines  of  highway  improvement.  Now,  at  the  hour  of  closing, 
honored  as  we  have  been  this  afternoon  by  a  visit  from  our  good 
Governor  and  our  Senior  Senator  and  these  gentlemen  who  have 
come  from  near  and  far  to  honor  us  with  their  presence, — now,  as 
we  close,  I  invite  the  audience,  our  county  managers,  our  lecturers 
and  others,  before  they  leave  the  house,  to  come  up  and  give  these 
honored  visitors  the  glad  hand  of  welcome. 

A  Member:  Mr.  Chairman  just  before  you  close,  I  would  ask 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  if  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  couldn't 
be  ready  to  report  at  the  close  of  the  night  session? 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  will  offer 
their  report  at  the  opening  of  the  evening  session. 

(The  meeting  then  adjourned,  afterward  the  audience  formed  in 
line  and  shook  hands  with  Governor  Tener  and  Senator  Penrose.) 
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Washington,  Pa.,  May  22,  1913.   7.30  P.  M. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Purdy,  Imperial,  Pa.,  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  first  thing  in  order  this  evening  will  be 
the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  Refore  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  re- 
ports, I  would  like  to  offer  a  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Just  hold  it,  please,  until  after  the  Committee 
reports. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  I  think  perhaps  it  should  be  placed  before 
the  Committee  and  if  they  want  to  incorporate  it  in  their  report, 
they  can  do  so.  Their  report  is  final.  I  don't  want  to  make  a  re- 
port after  the  Committee  has  reported. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Well,  perhaps  their  resolution  would  cover 
yours. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  Well,  if  it  does,  all  right,  but  mine  should 
in  any  case  be  referred  to  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN :     We  are  ready  for  the  report. 

Prof.  Menges,  Chairman  of  the  Resolution  Committee,  then  read  the 
report,  as  follows: 

REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTION 


1.  Resolved,  That  we,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Farmers'  Normal  Institute  do  hereby  express  our  hearty  appre- 
ciation and  extend  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  committee  of  citizens 
who  have  arranged  for  our  comfortable  entertainment  during  our 
slay  in  this  city ;  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  furnishing  us  with,  the 
commodious  hall  for  holding  the  sessions  of  this  Institute;  to  the 
Agricultural  Society  for  throwing  open  the  Pair  Grounds  for  our 
visit;  to  the  Street  Railroad  Company  for  transportation  to  and  from 
these  grounds;  to  the  Grange  of  this  county  for  the  part  taken  in 
arranging  for  our  comforts  and  to  the  Press  of  this  City  for  its  full 
and  well  written  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  our  meetings. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  congratulate  the  Department  of  Farmers' 
Institute  in  obtaining,  and  that  we  thank  the  Legislature  for  passing, 
and  the  Governor  for  signing,  the  Bill  appropriating  $40,000  for  the 
employment  of  demonstrators  and  councillors  to  apply  with  the 
farmers,  the  best  approved  practical,  scientific  methods  of  agricul- 
ture, horticulture  and  in  the  application  of  the  various  activities 
of  the  dairy  and  animal  husbandry  adapted  to  the  various  climatic 
and  soil  conditions  of  the  State;  and  further,  That  we  earnestly 
solicit  the  co-operation  of  the  County  Chairmen  of  Institutes  and 
farmers  generally,  in  assisting  the  Department  and  the  demonstrators 
in  the  development  of  this  work.  Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  re- 
quest the  support  of  the  Legislators  of  the  various  counties  for  a 
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fnrther  appropriation  of  $55,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Institute  for  the  coming  two  years. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  herewith  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
honor  conferred  upon  us  by  the  presence  of  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  State,  Governor  John  K.  Tener,  and  the  Senior  United  States 
Senator,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose,  and  the  pleasure  of  their  excellent  and 
instructive  addresses.  Fnrther,  That  we  commend  the  action  of  the 
Governor  and  the  legislative  bodies  for  their  generous  support  of 
agriculture  of  the  State.  Further,  That  we  endorse  the  attitude 
of  the  Governor  towards  the  creation  of  a  State  Fair,  believing  that 
such  action  will  more  rapidly  advance  agriculture. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  as  speedy  a  construction  of 
Post  Roads,  permanent  highways  and  earth  roads  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  by  means  of  Federal  and  State  aid,  as  is  consistent 
with  good  finance  and  good  government 

5.  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  present  local  and  national  agi- 
tation for  the  inauguration  of  co-operation  among  the  farmers,  that 
we  endorse  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  to  assist  this  movement 
in  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  that  we  urge  our 
own  State  Department  to  obtain,  through  its  own  initiative  and 
through  the  assistance  of  other  available  agencies,  such  information 
as  may  be  of  assistance  to  the  farmers  of  the  State,  in  enabling  them 
through  their  local  organizations  to  form  business  relations  with 
consumers'  associations  so  as  to  sell  directly  to  these  organizations, 
and  with  the  manufacturers  of  farm  equipments,  so  that  the  local 
organizations  may  buy  directly  from  the  manufacturers  and  eliminate 
all  unnecessary  intermediate  buying  and  selling  agencies. 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  endorse  the  movement  for  the  enactment 
of  a  law  by  the  National  Congress,  permitting  the  loaning  of  the 
postal  Bavings  deposits,  now  deposited  with  the  national  banks  at 
two  per  cent,  to  farmers  up  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  selling  value 
of  real  estate  and  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  selling  value  of  crops  and 
livestock;  with  a  long  time  mortgage  as  security  for  the  real  estate 
and  with  such  security  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  absolute 
safety  for  loans  on  crops  and  livestock  at  the  rate  of  three  or  three 
and  one-half  per  cent,  interest. 

Since  it  has  pleased  the  Ruler  of  all  things  to  remove  from  our 
midst,  by  death,  two  of  our  most  estimable  and  valued  County  Chair- 
men, Mr.  A.  D.  Holman,  and  Samuel  McCreary,  be  it 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  County 
Chairmen  and  Farmers'  Institute  Lecturers  have  sustained  an  in- 
calculable loss. 

Resolved,  Also,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  bereaved  family. 

Whereas,  Real  estate  is  paying  more  than  its  just  proportion  of 
taxes  and  it  is  proposed  to  still  farther  encumber  the  State  with  a 
loan  of  fifty  million  dollars  for  the  construction  of  roads,  while  we 
favor  good  roads  and  their  maintenance  if  the  money  necessary  were 
judiciously  applied,  we  are  not  in  favor  of  the  proposed  loan  until 
means  are  provided  by  which  our  revenue  can  be  increased  without 
inflicting  still  higher  taxes  upon  the  public. 

And,  whereas,  After  diligent  inquiry  it  is  found  that  notwith- 
standing the  condition  of  our  highways  during  the  passing  century, 
the  farmers  have  been  successful  in  marketing  all  their  products 
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until  this  time  and  bring  to  the  farm  all  the  supplies  required,  so 

there  remains  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  any  crop  that  is  seeking  a 

market  at  this  time. 
8.    Therefore,  be  it  Resolved:      That  we  are  unalterably  opposed 

to  encumber  future  generations  with  a  debt  that  is  unnecessary  and 

uncalled  for  at  this  time. 

Franklin   Menges, 
J.  H.  Schultz, 
M.  E.  Conard. 

Committee. 

MR,  HUTCHISON:  I  ask  to  have  the  report  amended  in  two 
little  items  if  the  Chairman  will  agree,  and  that  is,  that  the  press,  not 
only  of  this  town,  be  thanked,  but  also  the  press  of  the  State,  which 
has  been  sending  out  the  reports  to  different  sections  of  the  State; 
and  that  you  include  the  Hon.  E.  E.  Jones  and  Col.  Poster  in  that 
list  of  gentlemen  who  came  here  to  speak  to  you. 

PROF.  MENGES:     I  will  be  glad  to  accept  those  amendments. 

(It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the  resolutions  be  adopted 
as  read) 

(On  motion,  the  resolutions  were  adopted  as  a  whole) 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  an  action  this 
afternoon,  calling  for  a  committee  to  take  under  consideration  the 
formation  of  a  better  plan  for  advertising  Farmers'  Institutes  by 
the  County  Chairmen.  We  would  appoint  on  this  Committee,  Mr. 
G,  F.  Barnes,  of  York;  J.  Aldus  Herr,  of  Lancaster;  H.  G.  McGowan, 
of  Berks;  S.  S.  Blyholder,  of  Armstrong,  and  Matthew  Rodgers,  of 
.  Juniata. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  anything  further  to  come  before 
the  meeting? 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN :     I  don't  know  of  anything,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  there  is  nothing  further,  we  will  now  in- 
troduce to  you  Mr.  Wittman,  who  will  give  us  a  talk  on  poultry. 

Mr.  Wittman  spoke  as  follows: 

SOME  PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  HOUSES,  GOOD  AND  BAD 

Br  W.  THBO.  WITTMAN.   illtmlonm.    Pa. 

Two  months  ago,  when  I  first  knew  about  this,  it  happened  that 
I  had  a  lot  of  work  on  hand  and  could  not  pay  attention  to  it  until 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  I  haven't  seen  a  single  one  of  these  slides  on 
the  screen,  but  I  hope  they  will  turn  out  all  right  and  that  you  will 
like  them.  I  had  absolutely  no  material.  When  I  had  the  fire  at 
Mount  Gretna  I  lost  all  the  pictures  and  even  my  camera  and  what- 
ever pictures  I  have  had  since  were  used  in  articles  sold  to  various 
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papers,  so  I  had  to  start  from  the  very  beginning  and  these  are  all 
new  pictures  and  I  haven't  seen  any  of  them  on  the  screen. 

We  will  have  the  first  one  now.  One  way  of  getting  these  pictures 
was  by  getting  a  team  and  getting  right  ont  in  the  country  and 
getting  farm  poultry.  That  was  the  very  first  chicken  house  we 
found.  That  is  within  a  mile  of  -Allen town.  That  is  a  very  fine 
farm.  Bight  across  the  street  from  this  old  chicken  house  there 
is  a  magnificent  barn  with  a  herd  of  wonderful  Holstein  cattle  and 
that's  what  that  farmer  thought  of  Mb  chickens — an  old  hole.  That 
is  the  next  farm.  That  fellow  had  his  chickens  sleeping  above  the 
pig  pen,  a  mighty  poor  place  to  have  chickens.  The  conditions 
were  very  bad  on  that  particular  Lehigh  County  farm.  We  are  go- 
ing to  hurry  through  these  pictures.  There's  three  men  on  to-night 
and  we  are  going  through  very  quickly.  The  next  farm  has  a  fresh 
air  poultry  bouse.  The  chicken  business  looked  good  to  this  farmer 
and  I  believe  that  house  was  open  like  that  all  winter.  He  had  a  cur 
tain  here,  hut  he  told  me  he  had  not  been  nsing  it,  and  he  had 
some  splendid  chickens,  as  you  will  see  in  the  next  picture.  (The 
operator  couldn't  find  the  slide  for  the  next  picture).  That's  a 
Lehigh  county  farm.  That  fellow  has  a  splendid  place  for  chickens 
and  has  a  beautiful  sunny  slope.  The  only  objection  would  be  that 
he  has  the  chicken  house  between  his  own  home  and  the  public  road. 
I  would  not  think  that  was  a  good  place.  I  would  want  my  home 
the  most  prominent  thing  on  the  farm,  but  he  had  a  splendid  place 
for  chickens,  and  while  he  had  a  lot  of  grass  in  his  chicken  house, 
he  knew  enough  to  take  out  that  much,  at  least,  in  April,  and  things 
looked  very  good  on  that  farm  and  that  is  quite  a  nice  chicken  house. 
That  was  a  two-story  chicken  house  on  a  Lehigh  county  farm.  I  took 
these  all  in  one  day.  He  had  an  entrance  at  the  back  and  one  over 
here.    The  upper  story  was  not  much  of  a  success,  he  told  me. 

This  is  a  barnyard.  When  we  arrived  at  this  farm,  the  barnyard  was 
just  full  of  chickens.  Right  over  here  is  a  pig  pen.  The  pig  pen  was 
full  of  chickens  and  my  own  opinion  is,  that  is  a  mighty  poor  place 
to  have  chickens,  in  the  pig  pen  and  on  the  manure  pile.  We  chased 
them  all  off.  One  rooster  didn't  like  it  and  he  got  up  on  the  fence 
and  crowed  and  crowed  and  tried  to  tell  us  fellows  "that  we  didn't 
know  much  about  chickens,  anyhow.  He  liked  the  old-fashioned  way 
of  staying  on  the  manure  pile.  There's  the  picture  I  wanted  to 
show  you  of  that  farm  that  had  a  fresh  air  chicken  house.  He  had 
a  splendid  white  Wyandotte  and  his  house  was  well  sheltered,  made 
of  cement,  mostly.     He  built  it  himself  and  it  cost  him  $64. 

A  Member :     What  size  was  it 

MR.  WITTMAN :  He  had  a  workshop  on  one  side,  38  feet  front- 
age; he  had  some  old  material  around  the  farm  and  did  most  of  the 
work  himself.  This  is  one  of  his  white  Wyandotte  roosters  in  the 
foreground.  That  farmer  didn't  have  good  looking  chickens,  they 
were  all  sick;  if  you  can  see  what  this  means  you  understand  why 
they  were  sickly.  They  were  in  a  mud-hole;  he  put  bis  chicken 
house  in  a  hole.  There  was  a  splendid  steel  roof  on  this,  but  he  had 
a  very,  very  poor  location.  His  chickens  are  always  bound  to  be  in 
poor  health  when  confined  in  a  mud-hole.  There  were  lots  of  ponds 
of  water  standing  around,  not  a  bit  of  glass  or  anything  likely  to 
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make  poultry  keeping  a  success.  These  are  of  Lehigh  county  farms, 
the  pictures  taken  in  April  by  myself  and  another  gentleman.  This 
is  the  interior  of  that  two-story  chicken  house.  We  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  get  interiors.  We  came  to  one  farm  where  the  chickens 
looked  poor  and  we  tried  to  get  the  interior.  This  farmer  feeds  his 
chickens  on  cobs.  He  had  been  doing  that  for  a  number  of  years. 
There  was  about  a  foot  of  corn  cobs  in  that  chicken  house,  mixed  up 
with  manure  and  dead  chickens.  The  smell  and  filth  was 
something  fierce  and  I  should  like  to  have  shown  it  on 
the  screen  to-night.  This  was  a  new  building.  These  conditions 
were  quite  fair.  I  shouldn't  like  that  slanting  roof  he  had,  but  that 
was  quite  a  sanitary  and  good  chicken  house. 

That  is  a  Lehigh  county  chicken  house.  That  is  2  by  12  ft.  in  front 
and  9  in  the  back,  giving  us  an  average  height  of  10  ft.  There  was  too 
much  glass  in  it.  This  describes  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at.  This 
is  the  chicken  a  foot  high,  with  a  10  ft.  ceiling;  it  goes  away 
up  there.  The  area  is  equal  to  a  6  ft.  man  in  a  house  with  a  60  ft. 
ceiling.  We  men  could  not  live  in 'houses  with  60  ft.  ceilings.  A 
6  ft.  man  builds  a  house  with  a  9  ft.  ceiling.  That  is  the  sort  of  house 
a  man  builds  for  himself,  but  he  builds  a  house  like  this  for  a  chicken. 
This  is  almost  the  limit,  a  foot  chicken  in  a  «'!-f  L  house.  That  had 
plenty  of  material  in  it  for  two  or  three  good  chicken  houses.  It  is 
entirely  too  high.  That  was  the  only  chicken  farm  we  found  that  day. 
There  were  1,200  chickens  in  that  meadow,  quite  large  ones  already, 
but  they  don't  show  on  there.  It  was  getting  late  at  night.  It  has 
not  been  very  easy  to  go  out  into  the  country  and  pick  out  a  whole 
lot  of  places.  In  the  afternoon  we  could  be  where  we  should  have 
been  in  the  morning  and  vice  versa.  Some  chicken  houses  we  had  no 
chance  at  any  time  of  day  to  get  a  good  picture.  There  was  one 
farmer  we  met — we  spied  around  looking  for  chicken  bouses  and 
there  wasn't  any  in  sight;  then  it  struck  me  there  were  no  chickens 
either,  and  the  farmer  was  watching  on  a  bench  and  I  called  to  him, 
"Don't  you  keep  any  chickens?"  He  said,  "No."  I  asked  him  why. 
He  replied,  "I  don't  like  them."  "Why?"  He  said,  "I  don't  know; 
there  ain't  any  money  in  the  chicken  business,  anyhow.  The  other 
fellow  may  keep  chickens."  I  wish  everybody  that  felt  like  him 
would  quit  keeping  chickens.  I  said,  "Brother,  here's  my  hand,  I 
wish  there  was  a  whole  lot  of  farmers  like  yourself,  who,  when  they 
don't  like  chickens,  would  quit  keeping  them  and  give  the  people 
that  love  chickens  so  much  more  of  a  chance. 

The  test  of  a  poultry  house  is,  Do  the  chickens  live  in  it?  There 
are  very  few  pictures  that  I  have — this  is  one  of  them.  This  is  a 
fresh  air  chicken  house  in  which  you  don't  have  to  pen  the  chickens. 
There  is  no  way  of  penning  those  chickens  in  there;  they  will  stay  in 
because  it's  got  plenty  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air  and  litter  and  scratch- 
ing material  and  is  a  splendid  home  for  chickens.  If  the  house  is 
right  the  chickens  will  live  in  it.  That  is  a  view  of  a  chicken  house 
of  the  same  sort.  That  is  the  interior  of  that  same  chicken  house. 
That  is  the  same  chicken  house  built  in  a  long  continuous  row,  by 
Dr.  Robert  Mead  Smith.  This  is  that  same  chicken  house  built  in  a 
long  continuous  row,  and  while  the  Doctor  is  a  new  man  at  the 
chicken  business,  he  is  one  of  the  most  successful  poultry  men  in 
Pennsylvania  to-day.  That  is  some  more  of  the  same  thing.  This 
is  an  interior  that  happened  to  be  good.    We  had  great  difficulty 
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in  getting  interiors.  We  put  down  this  curtain  and  got  the  interior 
of  the  Doctor's  chicken  house.  He  has  a  iong  carrier  to  carry  the 
feed.  This  is  the  curtain.  This  is  the  sunshine  againt  it  This  is 
home.  It  is  one  of  my  own  home  chicken  yards  and  this  picture  was 
taken  because  there  are  eight  white  Leghorns  out  of  15  that  made 
a  record  of  over  200  eggs  in  one  year.  Every  hen  you  see  there  laid 
over  200  eggs.  You  see  lots  of  green  grass  and  that  is  the  only  way 
to  keep  chickens,  on  green  grass.  Joseph  Tolman  ,of  Rockland,  Mass., 
invented  the  first  fresh  air  chicken  house.  AH  honor  to  Tolman. 
There  is  a  plan  view. 

I  had  some  other  plan  views  of  chicken  houses,  but  I  shall  not  use 
them  to-night.  There  is  Dr.  Woods,  another  Massachusetts  man,  at 
Spring  Lake.  You  understand,  down  in  New  England  it  is  pretty 
cold,  yet  they  are  strong  on  fresh  air.  This  is  wide  open  the  year 
around.  This  is  Dr.  Woods'  house  in  Texas.  I  found  a  few  in  Texas 
last  year  when  I  was  down  there.  That  is  the  Wittman  fresh  air 
house;  you  saw  that  a  minute  ago.  There's  one  thing  I  like  about  this 
house,  the  sunshine  in  here.  There's  a  streak  of  sunshine  comes 
clean  back  to  this  corner.  I  don't  know  whether  you  can  see  it  from 
there  or  not.  We  like  that  about  that  Wittman  house,  which  the 
other  fresh  air  houses  do  not  have,' every  inch  of  floor  covered  with 
sunshine  on  the  21st  of  December.  That's  another  fresh  air  house, 
the  Qollet.  I  bad  a  beautiful  slide  and  dropped  it  and  broke  it  and 
had  nothing  but  this.  Here  is  a  chicken  house  that  is  nothing  but 
a  roof.  This  is  the  White  Plymouth  Bock  Farm.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  go  ou  that  chicken  farm  and  that  is  the  sort  of  house  they  believe 
in  down  in  New  England — cold  climate. 

Now  we  are  showing  you  a  big  Pennsylvania  poultry  farm  at  New- 
town, Pa.,  a  very  successful  poultry  farm,  one  that  has  been  in  ex- 
istence quite  a  number  of  years.  It  is  a  very  large  plant,  just  full 
of  chickens.  There  is  a  laying  house  and  here  is  another.  Un- 
fortunately, we  tried  to  get  too  much  on  that  picture.  That  is  one 
of  the  laying  houses,  inside  detail,  a  little  closer  by.  This  is  a  large 
commercial  proposition.  That  is  the  interior  of  that  same  laying 
house.  We  got  those  White  Leghorns  when  they  were  busy  scratch- 
ing. They  never  knew  we  were  taking  their  picture.  That  iB  the 
incubator  cellar  in  that  same  place,  taken  before  the  2,400  8-capacity 
giant  incubator  went  in  it.  There's  one  of  their  brooder  houses  over 
in  New  England.  These  are  large  Pennsylvania  poultry  farms.  That's 
the  interior  of  the  brooder  house  where  they  start  the  little  White 
Leghorns. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that's  a  picture  of  Montgomery  county,  the 
plant  of  A.  J.  Pels,  a  young  man  who  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  was 
just  as  poor  as  poor  could  be,  didn't  have  anything,  and  to-day  his 
name  is  known  the  world  around.  To-day  there  is  practically  only 
one  man  living  that  has  as  good  White  Wyandottes  as  A.  J.  Fels. 
When  we  got  there  he  was  away.  There  was  a  little  boy  there  who 
happened  to  get  in  all  the  pictures.  He  was  a  very  smart  little  boy. 
He  told  one  thing  that  his  papa  wouldn't  like  to  have  told.  We 
got  around  to  one  pen  and  he  said,  "That's  Teddy,  he's  never  been 
out;  been  in  Madison  Square  Garden."  "Does  your  papa  sell  eggs 
from  that  pen?"  "No,  but  some  men  the  other  day  offered  him  three 
dollars  an  egg  of  that  pen  and  he  sold  some  eggs."  There's  some  of 
the  colony  houses  ou  Fels'  plant.    Yon  only  need  to  pass  the  place 
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to  know  it's  a  profitable  plant.  Yon  see  our  little  boy  took  to  us  and 
get  in  every  picture.  There's  the  farm,  paid  for  by  chickens.  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Fels  paid  for  all  that  farm  out  of  chicken  money.  It  is 
quite  a  good  farm,  quite  a  good  looking  place,  as  you  can  see  by  the 
picture. 

Now,  of  course,  in  taking  these  pictures  you  come  across  a  lot  of 
good  things.  Here  was  a  mighty  good  thing  sent  to  me  as  a  sample, 
a  parcel  post  egg  carrier  and  I  put  it  in  front  of  the  camera  and  I 
think  I  got  a  very  good  negative.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing.  That 
was  a  lucky  snapshot;  all  different  breeds  have  their  own  special 
types.  The  Polish  have  their  own  type  and  you  see  the  Polish  type 
there  beautifully  and  superbly  shown  iu  that  picture  and  you  get 
that  beautiful  coloring  with  a  green  sheen  to  it.  You  see  the  green 
over  here  and  how  beautiful  both  the  male  and  female  come  out,  and 
I  should  give  any  amount  of  money,  almost,  if  I  could  have  a  hundred 
different  varieties  of  chickens  as  good  as  that.  I  would  have  some- 
thing wonderful  and  superbly  beautiful  to  me  as  a  chicken  man, 
because  this  comes  out  so  green.  That  was  very  hard  to  get.  Chick- 
ens don't  like  flashlights  and  the  first  wasn't  good  and  they  went  up 
like  a  shot  and  we  went  in  there  three  different  nights,  but  they 
were  on  the  alert.  You  can  see  the  expression  of  this  chicken,  he 
was  just  about  ready  to  go  up  in  the  air,  but  we  got  them  before 
they  got  up.  I  want  to  say,  "Good  night  and  thank  you  for  your  at- 
tention." 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Has  anyone  any  questions  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man? If  there  are  no  questions,  we  will  next  have  a  talk  by  Prof. 
Watts,  Dean  of  the  Experiment  Station,  State  College,  Pa.,  on  "The 
Most  Intensive  Type  of  Agriculture." 

Prof.  Watts  addressed  the  Institute  as  follows: 

THE  MOST  INTENSIVE  TYPE  OP  AGRICULTURE 

BT  PEOP.   B.  L.  WATTS.   Stall  Collie,    Fa. 

Profits  in  farming  depend  very  largely  upon  the  type  of  farming 
followed.  In  these  days  there  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about 
intensive  agriculture  and  many  people  believe  that  the  greatest  need 
of  American  agriculture  is  to  practice  more  intensive  methods.  As 
a  general  proposition  this  may  be  true,  although  it  is  equally  true 
that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  producers  would  increase  profits 
by  following  more  extensive  methods.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
animal  husbandry  industry,  which  requires  a  larger  acreage,  in  order 
to  provide  the  necessary  amount  of  feed  for  the  stock.  I  am  confident 
that  our  hill  lands  should  be  devoted  more  largely  to  grazing  and 
that  the  rough,  stony,  broken  areas  could  be  utilized  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  providing  pasture  for  various  kinds  of  stock. 

Intensive  agriculture,  however,  will  become  more  and  more  im- 
portant in  this  country  as  the  population  increases,  and  we  will  be 
required  to  produce  more  on  an  acre  of  land  in  order  to  provide 
adequate  support  for  our  increased  population,  within  recent  years, 
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vegetable  forcing  has  attracted  special  attention  and  Pennsylvania 
has  seen  a  material  gain  in  the  amount  of  glass  devoted  to  growing 
vegetables.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  highly  specialized  industry 
affords  special  opportunities  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
because  of  our  many  unexcelled  markets.  This  type  of  farming 
appeals  to  business  men  because  production  is  much  more  certain 
than  in  the  open  ground  where  some  conditions  are  uncontrollable 
at  certain  times.  The  greenhouse  man,  however,  need  have  no  fear 
about  any  of  the  discouraging  conditions  which  affect  crop-producers 
out-of-doors.  For  example,  a  heating  plant  is  installed  by  means 
of  which  he  protects  his  vegetables  from  frost  and  provides  a  suitable 
temperature  even  when  the  thermometer  registers  lowest  on  the  out- 
side. As  the  house  is  nearly  all  glass,  practically  the  full  amount 
of  light  is  admitted.  Again,  the  up-to-date  greenhouse  plant  is  pro- 
vided with  an  abundant  supply  of  water  and  with  the  over-head 
system  of  irrigation  the  vegetable  forcer  is  not  the  least  concerned 
about  drought. 

With  this  modern  system  of  watering,  it  is  possible  to  water  large 
areas  under  glass  at  very  slight  expense.  When  insects  become 
troublesome,  he  can  use  the  sprayer  or  fumigate  the  house.  Only  a 
limited  amount  of  soil  is  used  and  when  this  becomes  infested  with 
insects  or  disease  germs  it  is  sterilized  by  means  of  steam  or  formalin 
and  in  this  way1  the  soil  is  freed  of  pests  that  often  destroy  crops  out 
doors.  Hailstorms  or  hard  winds  damage  the  houses  sometimes,  but 
these  losses  may  be  covered  by  insurance.  At  the  present  time  green- 
house men  are  securing  larger  profits  perhaps  than  any  other  class 
of  producers  and  as  many  of  our  Pennsylvania  markets  are  not  well 
supplied  with  forced  vegetables  it  is  well  for  our  land  owners  to  give 
this  industry  more  attention. 

The  following  factors  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
vegetable  forcing  industry: 

(1)  It  is  exceedingly  important  for  the  operator  of  a  greenhouse 
to  be  in  love  with  the  industry.  This  is  absolutely  essential  to  suc- 
cess. He  must  be  willing  to  work  long  hours  at  times  and  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  every  detail.  He  must  also  be  observing  in 
order  to  determine  and  maintain  the  proper  temperatures  and  atmos- 
pheric conditions  for  the  crops  at  the  various  stages  of  growth. 

(2)  The  location  should  be  selected  with  great  care.  Ordinarily 
the  houses  should  be  located  near  the  market  to  be  supplied. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  from  an  economic  standpoint  it  is 
better  to  build  the  greenhouse  in  the  suburbs  of  a  town  or  city  than 
to  build  at  a  remote  distance  and  haul  the  produce  to  market.  As  the 
greenhouse  will  cover  a  relatively  small  amount  of  ground,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  locate  it  in  a  remote  distance  from  the  market  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  land  in  a  more  convenient  location.  While  green- 
house crops  may  be  grown  successfully  in  properly  prepared  soils  of 
almost  any  type,  it  is  universally  conceded  that  sandy  loams  are  the 
best  for  this  purpose.  These  soils  are  easily  worked,  well  drained 
and  provide  the  very  best  conditions  for  the  root  development  of  all 
the  crops  which  are  usually  grown  under  glass.  A  liberal  supply 
of  water  must  be  taken  into  account  as  an  enormous  amount  is  re- 
quired to  produce  greenhouse  crops  which  are  grown  so  close  to- 
gether. If  the  over-head  system  of  irrigation  is  to  be  installed,  it  is 
also  important  for  the  water  to  be  delivered  with  a  pressure  of  at 


least  15  or  20  pounds  to  the  square  inch-  The  contour  of  the  land 
should  also  be  taken  into  account.  Comparatively  level  land  is  al- 
ways preferable  and  it  is  an  advantage  for  the  land  to  slope  to  the 
south  or  southeast.  Protection  from  hard  winds  is  desirable.  This 
may  be  secured  by  means  of  wind  brakes  or  perhaps  the  house  can 
be  located  on  the  south  or  southeast  side  of  groves  or  woodlots  which 
will  give  the  necessary  protection.  It  is  also  worth  while  to  take  into 
account  the  character  of  the  road  leading  to  the  market  Greenhouse 
products  are  very  perishable  and  they  should  be  delivered  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  point  of  consumption. 

{3}  In  the  construction  of  greenhouses  the  following  factors 
should  be  considered: 

(a)  Use  first-class  material. 

(b)  Employ  at  least  some  iron  in  the  construction.  Iron  pipes 
and  angle  iron  are  largely  used  for  posts,  braces,  gutters,  etc. 

(c)  Place  all  heating  pipes  around  the  sides  of  the  house  and  do 
not  have  any  interior  benches  or  concrete  sides  to  solid  beds.  The 
large  modern  greenhouses  for  vegetable  forcing  are  free  from  any 
fixtures  in  the  interior  of  the  house  which  will  interfere  with  tillage 
and   other  operations. 

(d)  Build  wide  houses — not  less  than  25  feet  and  30  to  40  is 
better.  If  to  be  used  for  tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  provide  a  height 
at  the  eaves  of  not  less  than  6  1-2  feet. 

(e)  Provide  a  large  door  at  one  end  of  the  house  so  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  enter  with  a  horse  and  cart  or  implements.  Many 
large  establishments  are  making  use  of  regular  farm  implements  in 
preparing  the  land  for  tbese  special  crops. 

(f).  Provide  ample  ventilation  at  the  ridge.  Many  growers  also 
consider  it  necessary  and  important  to  have  ventilation  along  the 
sides  of  the  house. 

(g).  Provide  ample  radiation  and  use  hot  water  for  heating,  if 
possible.  Some  of  the  largest  greenhouse  plants  containing  five  acres 
or  more  are  heated  by  hot  water  rather  than  steam. 

(4).  Endeavor  to  employ  labor  that  can  be  retained.  A  year  or 
two  of  service  under  glass  is  necessary  to  train  a  man  for  the  best 
work.  The  greenhouse  growers  can  usually  well  afford  to  advance 
the  wages  of  their  employees  sufficiently  to  retain  them. 

(5).  Whatever  the  type  of  soil,  it  is  necessary  to  incorporate  a 
large  amount  of  organic  matter.  This  is  usually  supplied  by  the  use 
of  rotten  manure.  In  the  largest  establishments  it  is  customary  to 
spread  the  manure  broadcast  over  the  ground  in  the  house  before 
plowing  or  spading.  This  is  the  most  economical  in  every  respect 
and  should  be  more  generally  practiced.  Some  of  the  intensive  and 
successful  growers  apply  about  forty  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre  an- 
nually. This  amount  of  manure,  applied  for  several  years,  will  put 
almost  any  kind  of  soil  in  the  very  best  physical  condition  for  crop 
production.  It  will  add  the  necessary  fiber  and  at  the  same  time 
supply  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  food  needed  by  the  various  crops  to 
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be  grown.    Near  the  cities,  horse  manure  is  universally  employed, 
although  other  kinds  of  manure  serve  the  purpose  very  well. 

(6).  In  order  to  control  disease  and  insects,  soil  sterilization  is 
almost  universally  practiced  by  extensive  growers  who  have  been 
in  the  business  for  several  years.  Of  the  two  methods  previously 
mentioned,  steam  is  considered  more  valuable.  It  is  merely  a  cook- 
ing process  for  the  temperature  of  the  soil  is  raised  to  over  200  de- 
grees F.  in  order  to  destroy  the  various  destructive  pests.  The  steam 
may  be  admitted  to  the  soil  by  the  use  of  perforated  pipes  and  this 
method  is  favored  by  many  of  our  most  successful  growers.  An- 
other plan,  used  largely  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  to  invert  iron  pans, 
which  are  usually  about  10  feet  square  and  8  inches  deep,  over  the 
beds  to  be  sterilized  and  the  steam  is  admitted  through  a  pipe  at 
one  side  or  in  the  middle  of  the  pan.  The  steam  percolates  to  a  depth 
of  eight  inches  or  more  in  the  soil  and  if  kept  in  one  place  for  about 
an  hour  all  injurious  forms  of  life  will  be  destroyed. 

(7).  In  the  management  of  greenhouses  it  is  important  to  main- 
tain uniform  temperatures.  Ordinarily  a  temperature  of  10  degrees 
lower  is  maintained  at  night  than  during  the  day  time. 

(8)  Presh  air  is  absolutely  essential  to  success.  Borne  air  should 
be  admitted  every  day,  and  during  the  warm  months  of  the  forcing 
season  ventilators  and  doors  should  be  thrown  wide  open  in  order 
to  admit  the  greatest  amount  of  fresh  air.  The  forcing  industry  is 
almost  an  all  the  year  round  operation,  for  the  first  crop  is  usually 
ready  in  September  and  the  last  crop  is  not  harvested  until  July. 
Too  much  fresh  air  can  not  be  admitted  early  in  the  fall  and  in  the 
early  spring  and  summer.  Full  ventilation  during  the  warm  months 
is  also  exceedingly  important  from  the  standpoint  of  comfort  to  the 
workmen. 

(9).  Watering  pots  and  even  hose  are  no  longer  used  extensively 
in  the  management  of  great  commercial  ranges.  A  very  large  per- 
centage of  our  growers  have  installed  the  overhead  system  of  irri- 
gation which  has  been  found  to  be  highly  satisfactory  for  all  of  the 
vegetables  grown  under  glass.  It  is  especially  important  to  supply 
water  very  liberally  during  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  when 
the  crops  are  maturing  and  require  a  large  amount  of  soil  moisture. 

(10).  In  the  forcing  of  tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  practically  all 
growers  have  found  mulching  a  very  satisfactory  practice.  The 
mulch  is  usually  applied  after  the  fruit  is  fairly  well  set  and  it  is 
customary  to  apply  about  a  three-inch  mulch  of  fresh  horse  manure 
which  bas  been  aerated  for  a  few  days  before  using.  This  mulch 
serves  several  purposes,  as 

(a).  It  conserves  the  moisture  of  the  ground  better  than  any 
kind  or  amount  of  tillage. 

(b).  When  applied  in  sufficient  amounts,  it  prevents  all  weed 
growth. 

(c).  Every  time  water  is  applied,  liquid  manure  is  taken  down 
to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  thus  providing  additional  nourishment 
at  a  time  when  the  plants  are  most  in  need  of  it. 

(11).  Two  of  the  most  destructive  insect  pests  are  the  green  aphis 
and  the  white  fly.     The  former  may  be  controlled  by  fumigating 
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with  tobacco  and  later  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  Before  attempt- 
ing to  use  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  the  inexperienced  grower  should 
write  to  his  Experiment  Station  for  explicit  directions. 

(12).  As  greenhouse  products  are  usually  sold  at  fancy  prices, 
too  much  care  can  not  be  exercised  in  preparing  them  for  market, 
They  should  be  clean  and  fresh  in  appearance  and  they  should  be 
packed  tastefully  in  attractive  packages.  Many  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful growers  find  that  it  pays  to  use  small  packages  holding  only 
a  few  pounds.  The  package  should  be  properly  labeled  with  the 
name  of  the  grower. 

Quite  an  assortment  of  vegetables  are  grown  under  glass,  but  let- 
tuce, cucumbers  and  tomatoes  are  very  much  the  most  important 
These  crops  are  relied  upon  by  all  growers,  and  other  crops,  such  as 
beets,  rhubarb,  parsley,  onions,  radishes  and  cauliflower  are  grown 
to  a  limited  extent.  Of  these  miscellaneous  vegetables,  radishes, 
cauliflower  and  rhubarb  are  the  most  important. 

LETTUCE 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  lettuce  is  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant crop  grown  by  vegetable  forcers.  It  is  of  more  easy  culti- 
vation than  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  and  with  proper  management 
returns  satisfactory  profits.  Throughout  the  East,  head  varieties 
such,  as  Boston  Market  and  Tennis  Ball  are  grown  almost  exclu- 
sively. When  frames  are  used,  Big  Boston  is  the  variety  relied  upon. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  head  varieties  can  not  be  grown  in 
soils  that  are  not  properly  aerated.  That  is,  the  soil  must  contain  a 
sufficient  amount  of  sand  and  vegetable  fiber  to  admit  air  readily 
and  to  provide  the  proper  physical  conditions.  The  soil  should  take 
water  freely  when  applied  and  it  should  dry  quickly  on  top.  These 
conditions  are  absolutely  essential  to  success  in  growing  head  let- 
tuce and  it  is  folly  for  a  gardener  to  attempt  to  grow  this  type  of 
lettuce  in  heavy  clay  soils. 

In  most  sections  of  the  West,  where  the  soil  is  heavy  in  charac- 
ter, the  loose  heading  varieties  are  used.  Grand  Rapids  is  prac- 
tically the  only  variety  of  this  type  planted  in  the  Western  States 
and  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  This  is  a  beauti- 
ful variety  possessing  curly  leaves  that  are  valued  highly  for  salad 
and  garnishing.  The  largest  areas  under  glass  in  the  United  States 
are  devoted  to  growing  of  Grand  Rapids  lettuce,  although  there  are 
about  Boston  some  very  large  ranges  that  are  used  in  growing  head 
lettuce.  When  a  greenhouse  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  culture  of 
lettuce,  with  good  management  it  is  possible  to  remove  during  the 
forcing  season  four  or  five  crops.  In  order  to  gain  at  least  one  crop 
during  the  season  some  growers  transplant  their  seedlings  into  pots 
rather  than  fiats  and  the  potted  plants  are  plunged  between  the 
rows  of  larger  plants  which  are  set  in  permanent  beds.  They  may 
be  held  in  this  condition  for  at  least  three  weeks  and  this  means  not 
only  a  gain  in  time,  but  a  saving  in  space.  When  transplanting 
into  flats,  it  is  customary  to  allow  an  inch  and  a  half  between  plants 
and  many  successful  growers  prefer  to  space  two  inches  apart. 

Lettuce  requires  a  much  lower  temperature  than  tomatoes  or  cu- 
cumbers; night  temperature  ranges  from  45  degrees  to  50  degrees 
and  the  houses  are  held  at  a  temperature  of  about  10  degrees  higher 


during  the  day.  With  sunshine  the  temperature  may  rise  to  75  de- 
grees or  80  degrees  without  harm  to  the  crop.  A  somewhat  higher 
temperature  is  desirable  early  in  the  stages  of  growth  and  low  tem- 
perature at  the  time  of  maturity  is  favorable  to  increased  weight. 
Lettuce  requires  very  liberal  feediug  and  it  is  difficult  to  apply  more 
partially  decayed  manure  than  the  plants  can  use  to  advantage. 
The  maoure  should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil  before 
sterilizing.  When  the  plants  fail  to  make  a  satisfactory  stand  after 
setting  in  the  permanent  beds,  it  will  pay  you  to  apply  nitrate  of 
soda  in  either  dry  or  liquid  form.  When  used  as  a  spray,  good  re- 
sults may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  proportion 
of  one  ounce  to  one  gallon  of  water.  In  order  to  make  certain  that 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  burning  the  foliage,  fresh  water  may  be 
used  as  a  spray  immediately  after  the  nitrate  has  been  applied. 
When  it  is  known  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  available  plant  food 
in  the  soil,  it  is  desirable  to  use  some  nitrate  when  preparing  the 
ground,  although  a  slight  sprinkling  will  serve  the  purpose.  Lettuce 
is  marketed  in  a  variety  of  packages.  At  Toledo,  where  the  crop 
is  grown  very  extensively,  barrels  are  in  common  use.  In  the  Cleve- 
land and  Ashtabula  districts,  the  half  bushel  chip  basket  is  pre- 
ferred. 

CUCUMBERS 

The  cucumber  ranges  second  in  importance  of  the  vegetables 
which  are  used  for  forcing  purposes.  The  crop  is  grown  to  some  ex- 
tent for  sale  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  but  thse  bulk  of  the 
greenhouse  cucumbers  are  placed  on  the  market  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer.  It  is  customary  to  make  the  last  picking  of 
cucumbers  before  the  middle  of  July.  Many  growers  use  lettuce 
until  March  or  April  and  then  plant  cucumbers  or  tomatoes.  This 
in  most  instances  is  a  more  profitable  combination,  than  to  grow 
lettuce  throughout  the  year.  The  American  type  of  cucumber  is 
used  almost  exclusively  in  the  United  States.  While  the  English 
varieties  are  grown  to  a  limited  extent  in  houses  on  private  places, 
they  have  not  proven  popular  nor  profitable  in  many  commercial 
houses.  In  the  Irondequoit  district  of  New  York,  which  supplies  the 
Rochester  market,  a  cross  between  an  English  variety  known  as 
"English  Telegraph"  and  a  strain  of  an  American  variety,  "White 
Spine,"  is  grown  almost  exclusively  and  finds  ready  sale  in  that 
market.  The  new  variety,  known  as  "Abundance,"  is  unusually 
prolific  and  while  the  flesh  is  radically  different  in  texture  and  flavor 
from  the  American  type,  it  finds  favor  and  is  preferred  by  the  con- 
sumers of  Rochester.  Of  the  American  type  the  Rawson  Hot  House 
is  the  most  popular.  Many  of  the  most  successful  arid  extensive 
growers,  however,  are  developing  special  strains  of  White  Spine  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  their  home  markets. 

In  order  to  avoid,  if  possible,  failure  from  planting  poor  seed  and 
in  getting  a  type  of  cucumber  which  might  not  satisfy  the  demand, 
many  of  the  best  growers  produce  their  own  seed.  In  some  instances 
small  houses  are  devoted  exclusively  to  this  purpose.  A  separate 
colony  of  bees  may  be  maintained  in  the  breeding  house  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  introduction  of  pollen  from  outside  plants.  The 
cucumber  thrives  on  heavy  soils,  although  it  prefers  a  soil  containing 
considerable  sand.     Some  growers  start  their  plants  in  pots  but  the 


more  careful  producers  prefer  to  sow  the  seed  in  beds  and  then  pick 
ont  the  seedlings  when  they  are  very  young.  In  fact,  the  tiny  plants 
may  be  shifted  to  pots  of  about  four  inches  in  size  about  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  handled.  This  is  a  very  important  matter,  because  when 
the  plants  are  two  weeks  old  or  more,  they  do  not  stand  the  shock 
of  transplanting  nearly  so  well.  There  is  considerable  variation  in 
the  system  of  training.  An  A-shaped  trellis  is  popular  in  many  sec- 
tions. When  this  system  is  used,  plants  are  set  about  a  foot  apart 
along  the  lower  edge  of  the  trellis  and  permitted  to  run  over  the 
wires  or  slats.  They  are  then  pinched  off  beyond  the  first  joint 
and  the  plants  tied  to  the  trellis.  Some  growers  prefer  to  train  the 
plants  upright,  tying  to  wires  or  stakes.  Others  grow  a  single  stem 
upright  until  it  reaches  a  horizontal  trellis  arrangement  overhead 
and  the  stem  is  permitted  to  branch,  forming  an  umbrella-shaped 
plant. 

This  system  is  used  by  many  growers  at  Rochester  where  Abund- 
ance is  the  main  variety.  In  order  to  get  a  full  setting  of  fruit,  the 
flowers  must  be  thoroughly  pollenated.  This  is  most  economically 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  bees.  Some  growers  prefer  to  keep  the 
bees  in  the  house,  while  others  think  it  is  better  to  have  them  out- 
side. One  of  the  most  satisfactory  plans  is  to  locate  the  colony  at 
one  end  of  the  house  on  the  outside  and  remove  a  pane  of  glass  from 
the  house  for  the  entrance  of  the  bees  and  another  pane  in  the  roof 
and  at  one  end  of  the  greenhouse.  This  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
bees  to  work  in  the  inside  of  the  house  or  on  the  outside  and  they 
will  thrive  much  better  with  this  arrangement  than  when  confined 
in  the  greenhouse.  The  pane  of  glass  which  is  removed  from  the 
corner  of  the  roof  of  the  house  will  allow  the  bees  to  pass  out  when 
they  congregate,  as  they  naturally  do,  in  the  corner  of  the  house. 
As  previously  indicated,  fresh  manure  is  generally  applied  as  a 
mulch. 

Cucumbers  are  marketed  in  a  variety  of  packages.  The  barrel 
is  used  at  Toledo,  but  half-bushel  chip  baskets  are  quite  generally 
employed  throughout  the  country,  except  around  Boston,  where  the 
bushel  box  is  preferred. 

TOMATOES 

The  tomato  offers  special  inducements  for  cultivation  under  glass 
in  Pennsylvania.  We  have  scores  of  towns  and  cities  which  seldom 
see  greenhouse-grown  tomatoes.  This  vegetable  is  very  popular  on 
our  Pennsylvania  markets  and  it  should  be  grown  much  more  largely 
under  glass.  Both  the  pink  and  red  varieties  are  produced  for  the 
Pennsylvania  markets.  There  is  an  impression  in  some  sections  that 
the  pink  variety  is  superior  in  quality,  but  this  is  an  erroneous  idea. 
The  red  varieties  are  preferred  by  some  markets  because  their  decora- 
tive value  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  pink  variety.  Pink  varie 
ties  are  not  wanted  on  the  Philadelphia  markets,  but  they  find  ready 
sale  in  Pittsburg.  One  of  our  best  producing  varieties,  namely,  the 
Globe,  is  pink  or  purplish  in  color.  In  the  greenhouse  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  no  variety  has  produced  quite  as  many  pounds 
to  the  square  foot  as  the  Globe.  It  is  also  very  symmetrical  in 
shape,  which  is  important  when  a  variety  is  to  be  used  for  forcing. 
Of  the  red  varieties,  grown  in  the  College  greenhouses,  Bonny  Best 
has  given  the  best  results.    This  is  a  highly  desirable  variety  for 
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forcing  because  it  matures  in  leas  time  than  most  of  the  garden  varie- 
ties and  sets  a  very  heavy  crop  of  bright,  smooth,  well-shaped  toma- 
toes. Comet,  an  English  variety,  is  used  largely  about  Philadelphia 
and  is  considered  especially  desirable  for  mid-winter  forcing.  An- 
other English  variety,  known  as  Peerless,  which  has  been  materially 
improved  by  growers  at  Rochester,  is  also  very  desirable  in  that  sec- 
tion, at  least.  It  is  prolific  and  the  fruits  are  brighter  in  color  than 
Bonny  Best. 

Tomatoes  are  grown  throughout  the  forcing  season,  although  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  is  placed  on  the  market  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer.  The  plants  are  usually  started  in  flats  or  beds  and  trans- 
planted to  pots  which  may  be  3J  or  4  inches  in  size.  The  plants  for 
the  fall  crop  are  generally  set  in  the  permanent  beds  during  the 
month  of  August,  and  for  the  spring  crop  they  are  bedded  any  time 
after  the  first  of  February.  Single  stem  training  is  practically  the 
only  method  used.  All  auxiliary  shoots  or  branches  are  pinched 
off  as  fast  as  they  appear  and  the  plants  are  tied  to  stakes,  strings 
or  wire  trellises.  In  some  instances  the  plants  are  twined  about 
upright  strings  which  is  more  quickly  done  than  by  tying  and  the 
support  is  just  as  good  if  properly  managed.  When  the  plants 
attain  a  height  of  5  to  7  feet  the  tops  are  removed  and  no  further 
growth  is  permitted,  except  of  the  foliage.  As  with  cucumbers,  a 
mulch  of  manure  is  applied  about  the  time  the  uppermost  cluster 
of  fruit  is  set.  Mulching  should  not  be  delayed  longer  than  this 
because  ordinarily  it  would  result  in  fruit  of  smaller  size.  Green- 
house tomatoes  should  be  permitted  to  ripen  fully  on  the  plants  be- 
fore picking.  They  should  be  packed  in  clean,  attractive  packages, 
holding  not  more  than  five  pounds  of  fruit. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  last  on  our  program  this  evening  is  a 
talk  on  fruits,  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  Economic  Zoologist,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg. 

Prof.  Surface  spoke  as  follows : 

IMPROVING  THE  QUALITY  OP  OUR  FRUITS 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  this  evening  for  a  short  time  is,  the  Cheaper  Production  of 
Better  Fruit,  and  I  wish  to  lay  emphasis  upon  a  feature  of  the  sub- 
ject that  is  not  generally  discussed,  the  cheaper  production.  We 
have  spoken  of  fruit  production  in  a  practical  manner  up  and  down 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  until  in  every  township  in  this  State  you 
have  had  an  opportunity,  during  the  past  eight  years,  in  our  demon- 
stration orchards,  to  see  the  better  fruits  produced.  Here  in  this 
county,  there  are  persons  now  in  this  room  who  this  evening  told  me 
that  had  we  taken  their  orchards  for  demonstration  or  supervision 
purposes  a  year  sooner,  it  would  have  been  worth  at  least  a  thou- 
sand dollars  more  to  them.  Yesterday  there  was  a  man  in  attend- 
ance here  who,  for  the  past  four  successive  years,  has  produced  full 
crops  of  apples  in  the  same  orchard  under  our  demonstration  work. 
Yesterday  morning  I  received  from  W.  H.  Banzar,  the  President  of 
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the  Lycoming  County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  a  letter  Haying  that 
he  has  now  for  the  third  successive  year  a  heavy  crop  on  the  same 
orchard.  That  is  the  work  we  are  demonstrating  and  that  is  what 
Governor  Tener  spoke  about  this  afternoon  when  he  asked  you  if 
you  knew  about  our  demonstration  work.  We  have  not  been  able, 
in  these  demonstration  and  supervision  orchards,  to  demonstrate  a 
cheaper  method  of  production,  because  that  lies  mostly  with  the 
individual,  but  that  is  something  I  have  worked  out  in  my  own 
orchard  and  you  can  now  say  whether  it  be  discreditable  or  credit- 
able; nevertheless,  the  fact  is  that  I  am  now  the  largest  owner  and 
operator  of  orchard  land  in  Pennsylvania  and  have  certainly  been 
obliged  to  work  out  practically  a  method  of  cheaper  production. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  various  fundamental 
points  that  the  fruit  grower  must  observe  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  production.  He  must  have  a  regular  prospect  of  a  crop,  not  a 
crop  once  in  four  or  five  years,  not  a  crop  one  year  and  an  off  crop 
the  next  year,  but  a  regular  prospect  of  a  crop.  To  do  that  he  must, 
first  of  all,  have  an  available  site.  Now,  my  friends,  I  can  take  you 
today  to  people  in  this  State  and  can  name  them, — I  will  commence 
now,  because  I  am  a  great  fellow  to  tell  facts  and  names,  too — and 
let  anybody  follow  the  thing  up  and  be  convinced  that  what  I  say 
is  absolutely  right.  H.  C.  Snavely,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, of  Lebanon  county,  told  me  three  days  ago  that  in  his 
orchard,  in  the  upper  elevated  part,  where  the  air  is  pure,  he  will 
have  a  full  crop  of  peaches,  while  in  the  lower  part  it  has  been  frozen 
up  and  lost.  I  can  show  you  that  spotted  condition  all  over  Penn- 
sylvania. What  does  it  mean?  If  you  expect  to  become  a  successful 
fruit  grower  and  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  you  want  to  select  a 
favorable  site.  In  my  own  orchard,  because  it  is  elevated,  I  have, 
at  the  present  time,  as  heavy  a  setting  of  peaches  as  I  ever  saw  upon 
trees,  so  many  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  pull  off  three-fourths  of  the 
amount  now  on  the  trees,  unless  they  come  off  by  the  June  drop, 
but  it  is  because  I  have  a  favorable  site. 

The  second  point  is  a  favorable  soil.  We  need  a  loose  soil  for  the 
successful  growing  of  the  stone  fruits.  A  clay  soil,  a  lime  soil,  is 
all  right  for  apples  and  pears  and  qninces  or  fruits  of  that  class, 
but  for  the  stone  fruits  we  must  have  a  loose  soil.  I  care  not  how 
favorable  your  site  and  other  conditions  are,  if  you  haven't  a  soil 
that  is  properly  adapted  to  fruit  growing,  there  is  no  need  of  going 
into  it,  and  lots  and  lots  of  people  up  and  down  this  State  write  to 
met  and  ask  me,  "Must  I  blast  with  dynamite  for  planting  an  or- 
chard?" And  I  say,  if  your  soil  and  sub-soil  conditions  are  such 
that  it  is  necessary  to  blast,  you  haven't  proper  conditions  for  an 
orchard.  That  answers  the  question  and  who  would  like  to  go  into 
poultry  raising  or  the  greenhouse  industry  or  anything  else,  with 
unfavorable  conditions  for  success?  And  in  the  same  way  we  must 
rationally  go  into  orcharding. 

The  third  point  is,  as  granted,  a  good  site,  proper  soil  and  good 
road — we  scarcely  realize  the  essentials  of  a  good  road  right  at  the 
orchard,  for  hauling  the  fruit  away  in  an  unbruised  condition.  I 
can  tell  you  that  there  is  more  fruit  damaged  after  it  is  picked  than 
there  is  before,  by  being  bruised  in  the  process  and  packing  and 
transportation.  It  should  not  be.  It  almost  makes  me  sick  to  see  a 
well-grown  crop  damaged  by  rough  handling. 
19 


The  next  point  is  proximity  to  the  station  or  market.  A  man 
would  certainly  be  doing  himself  a  great  injustice  to  expect  to  grow 
an  orchard  twelve,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  shipping  sta- 
tion or  market.  I  know  a  gentleman  in  this  State,  who  has  a  large 
orchard  that  requires  seventeen  teams  all  the  time  to  haul  his  fruit 
to  market  during  the  picking  season.  I  know  a  man  in  this  State, 
who,  on  the  last  week  of  August  year  before  last,  paid  $750  that 
week  to  have  his  peaches  hauled  to  the  market — he  was  that  far  from 
the  market,  the  cost  was  that  great,  and  Mr.  George  Barnes  knows 
him,  too, — Mr.  Cochel  over  there  in  your  county. 

Now,  the  important  point  is  to  be  near  enough  to  your  shipping 
station  or  market  so  that  you  will  not  lose  time  during  the  very  im- 
portant period  of  gathering  your  crop  and  that  you  don't  have  to 
haul  your  crop  a  long  distance,  with  the  expenses  of  hiring  or  keeping 
teams  and  the  danger  of  damaging  and  bruising  your  crop  in  such 
transportation.  The  next  point  is  the  selection  of  good  varieties. 
Mow  watch  closely,  my  friends.  I  am  pointing  out  those  features 
fundamental  to  success  in  economic  fruit  production,  that  any  one 
of  them  will  cause  a  failure  if  it  be  absent — any  one  of  them  be  miss- 
ing from  the  plans  of  the  horticulturist  will  put  him  at  a  decided 
disadvantage  in  competition  with  the  other  man  when  the  compe- 
tition becomes  keen. 

The  selection  of  good  varieties.  A  gentleman  told  me  recently  that 
he  could  sell  Ben  Davis  or  York  Imperial.  I  said,  "Yes,  but  wait 
till  we  have  a  bumper  crop,  a  heavy  yield,  and  I  can  take  my  Golden 
Stamen,  Winesap,  Roman  Beauty,  Winner,  Bandana,  and  you  can 
go  through  the  streets  and  sell  your  Ben  Davis  and  Yorks  and  I  will 
follow  right  after  you  and  hand  the  prospective  customer  my  apples 
and  he  will  say,  'Yes,  I  just  bought  some,  I  don't  need  any,'  and  I 
will  say,  'Sample  this  apple  and  the  one  you  bought  and  then  see 
what  you  want  hereafter.'  "  Have  a  good  variety  and  have  something 
to  talk  from  and  when  you  sell  that  variety,  let  the  customer  know 
what  it  is.  I  have  orders  for  varieties  booked  now,  here  in  my 
pocket;  for  examplerl  met  a  teacher  in  Gamp  Hill,  Prof.  Bice,  who 
said,  "As  soon  as  your  Crosby  peaches  are  ready  I  want  you  to  be 
sure  to  remember  me  with  eight  baskets."  When  I  sell  the  Crosbys 
I  tell  them  what  they  are.  I  have  now  several  orders  for  the  Cham- 
pion peaches.  I  have  an  order  from  one  man,  who  said,  "As  soon 
as  your  Old  Vixens  are  ready  bring  me  a  basket  every  other  day, 
with  ten  baskets  for  preserving."  But  I  made  this  rale  in  planting, 
to  plant  those  varieties  which  I  know  are  good  and  which  I  like  and 
believe  the  other  people  will  like  them.  We  cannot  expect  a  perma- 
nently successful  horticulture  in  this  State  based  upon  the  planting 
of  inferior  varieties. 

The  next  point  is  good,  young  trees  kept  vigorous  from  the  time 
they  are  grown  in  the  nursery.  It  does  not  pay  to  buy  culled  trees 
at  a  low  price,  because  they  are  cheap.  If  you  buy  good  trees  it 
does  not  pay  to  let  them  lie  around  until  the  roots  are  dry  or  the 
bark  commences  to  shrivel  or  the  buds  have  started  or  they  are  dam- 
aged otherwise  before  you  plant  them.  Keep  them  in  good,  vigorous 
condition  until  they  are  properly  planted.  Now  I  said  good,  young 
trees.  One-year-old  trees  are  to  be  preferred  under  all  circumstances 
to  older  trees.  I  am  sometimes  asked,  (I  am  getting  along  well  in 
life),  why  I  didn't  plant  four  or  five-year-old  trees  and  save  time  by 


it  I  can  take  a  one-year-old  tree  and  I  can  make  it  bear  fruit  sooner 
tban — I  can't  say  what  you  will  do,  I  won't  say  sooner  than  you 
can  make,  but  sooner  than  I  can  make  two  or  three  or  four  or 
five-year-old  tree  bear  fruit,  and  what  is  more,  I  can  make  a  much 
better  tree  of  it  than  of  an  older  one.  This  young  tree  should  he 
properly  pruned  both  before  and  after  planting.  I  prune  the  roots 
to  a  length  of  6  inches  and  prune  the  top  to  a  height  of  18  to  22 
inches.  If  a  tree  is  not  pruned  back  at  the  time  of  planting,  it  will 
not  start  well  and  we  want  it  to  start  well.  These  are  essentials 
to  success  in  the  cheaper  production  of  fruit.  It  should  be  properly 
planted.  A  tree  poorly  planted  will  stand  still  and  grow  but  little 
the  first  year.  It  should  be  properly  planted  as  to  the  distance  apart 
of  planting.  Trees  planted  too  closely  together  will  be  a  source  of 
discouragement  to  the  grower  as  they  become  older.  Apple  trees, 
for  example,  planted  15  feet  apart  or  even  30  feet  apart,  for  perma- 
nent trees  on  good,  rich  soil,  will  be  unsatisfactory.  I  started  out 
by  planting  them  32  feet  apart,  with  fillers  16  feet  apart,  or  half 
way  between,  and  I  changed  to  38  feet  apart  and  now  to  40,  and  all 
my  permanent  trees  are  40  feet  apart  and  I  would  recommend  no 
persons  to  plant  less  than  40  feet  apart.  I  have  a  good  many  letters 
coming  to  me  from  persons  who  say  their  trees  are  25  feet  apart. 
What  are  they  going  to  do?  They  can  send  them  up  higher,  but 
that  will  not  relieve  the  difficulty.  Modern  horticulture  demands 
low-headed  spreading  trees,  that  is  the  most  fundamental  point  I 
have  to  give  you,  low-headed  spreading  trees  and  you  cannot  get 
it  with  trees  that  are  close  together.  Avoid  the  mistake  at  the  time 
of  planting  and  get  them  far  enough  apart. 

A  Member:  When  the  mistake  has  been  made,  what  is  your 
recommendation  ? 

PROF.  SURFACE:  I  would  cut  them  out  by  a  system  of  thin- 
ning, but  I  would  have  to  see  the  orchard  to  say  just  what  the 
recommendation  would  be.  Plant  in  long,  straight  rows  so  you 
will  have  no  more  loss  of  time  in  turning  than  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. The  same  principal  enters  into  the  cultivation  of  corn  and 
other  crops.  You  cultivate  short  rows  and  you  will  lose  time  in 
turning  and  wear  and  tear  on  your  implements  and  teams.  It  is 
harder  on  a  team  to  be  turning  around  and  around  than  to  be  going 
straight  ahead.  I  throw  out  the  fences  and  plant  clear  across  from 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  that  is  practical  orchard 
production  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production. 

Proper  planting  in  regard  to  fillers.  Now  if  yon  are  planting  your 
permanent  trees  40  feet  apart,  you  can  put  fillers  in  between  them 
20  feet  apart  that  can  be  carried  8  or  10  years.  They  may  be  young 
bearing  varieties  of  apples,  like  the  Duchess,  the  Waggoner,  the  Yel- 
low Transparent  and  other  I  can  name,  or  they  may  be  peaches  or 
they  may  be  standard  pears  or  they  may  be  dwarf  pears,  as  I  shall 
show  you,  but  you  must  practice  proper  planting  in  regard  to  fillers. 
Your  fillers,  or  young  bearing  varieties,  will  commence  to  give  you 
profit  before  permanent  trees  come  into  bearing.  For  example,  my 
dwarf  pears,  the  second  year  they  were  out,  commenced  to  give  me 
a  yield  and  the  third  year  a  good  yield.  The  standard  varieties  were 
20  feet  apart,  the  dwarf,  10. 


Proper  planting  in  regard  to  pollenizers.  In  Missouri,  when  they 
had  the  great  orchard  fever  for  planting  and  planted  great  areas  of 
one  kind,  they  found  they  didn't  bear  fruit  because  they  needed 
other  varieties  for  pollenization.  The  best  plan  is  to  plant  four 
rows  of  one  variety,  then  four  rows  of  another  and  come  back  to 
four  rows  of  that  variety.  Pour  rows  will  let  me  drive  between  two 
rows  and  gather  the  fruit  into  the  middle.  Four  rows  is  the  nicest 
system  of  planting  your  trees  to  get  the  fruit  together  with  economy, 
ease  and  system.  If  I  had  only  two  kinds  of  trees  to  plant  I  would 
plant  four  rows  of  one  kind  and  four  of  another.  For  economic 
production  we  should  avoid  the  planting  of  too  many  varieties  for 
commercial  purposes.  Four  varieties  of  apples  are  generally  about 
enough  unless  it  is  a  local  market  that  you  are  going  to  reach  by  the 
peddling  process,  and  then  the  more  you  have  the  better  to  give  a  pro- 
longed picking  system  from  first  to  last. 

Proper  cultivation.  And  by  saying  ''proper,"  I  beg  the  question. 
We  must  explain  what  "proper"  is.  That  is  best  shown  in  the  illus- 
trations, but  cultivation  is  essential.  Cultivation  of  a  special  kind 
on  a  hillside  by  bringing  dowu  the  soil  to  a  bank  so  that  the  tree  will 
stand  in  a  kind  of  a  bank  or  terrace  on  the  hillside. 

Proper  cultivation  in  regard  to  intercrops.  If  you  wish  to  grow 
fruit  with  economy  you  will  want  to  grow  some  kind  of  crops  be- 
tween your  trees,  a  low  crop,  I  mean  to  say  a  farm  crop;  that  is 
called  an  intercrop.  You  can  grow  corn,  potatoes,  beans — vege- 
tables^— any  kind  of  a  cultivated  crop  between  your  trees  with  profit 
and  the  kind  of  cultivation  that  the  crop  receives  is  the  kind  the 
trees  should  have. 

Proper  cultivation  in  regard  to  cover  crops.  No  orchard  should 
ever  go  through  the. winter  without  a  cover  crop  on  the  soil.  Let  the 
intercroping  or  farm  crop  be  such  that  along  in  the  fall  you  cau 
grow  crimson  clover  or  vetch  or  rye  and  vetch.  That  makes  an  excel- 
lent combination  and  gives  a  cover  crop  there  to  cover  the 
soil,  to  hold  the  drifting  snow,  to  keep  the  roots  warm,  to  hold  the 
soluble  soil  fertility,  to  bring  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  and  put 
it  into  the  soil  and  give  you  organic  matter  to  turn  down  for  next 
spring.  I  have  80  acres  at  the  present  time  of  that  kind,  as  dense 
all  over  the  orchard  as  you  see  it  there,  and  it  is  as  good,  according 
to  the  reckoning  of  the  experts,  as  15  tons  of  barnyard  manure  to  the 
acre.  Now  that  is  growing  fertility  with  economy,  when  8  quarts 
of  crimson  clover  seed  to  the  acre  sowed  at  the  last  working  of  the 
orchard  can  give  me  by  the  next  spring  a  value  of  15  tons  of  barn- 
yard manure  to  the  acre. 

A  Member:     What  do  the  seed  cost? 

PROF.  SURFACE :  $4.25  just  now.  It  cost  me  J6.00  or  $6.50. 
Hairy  Vetch  is  a  great  nitrogen  gatherer.  It  is  a  legume  crop.  It 
belongs  to  the  pea  and  bean  family.  Any  plant  that  belongs  to  the 
pea  and  bean  family  is  a  nitrogen  gatherer  and  a  soil  manure. 

A  Member:  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  stuff?  Plow 
it  under 

PROF.  SURFACE:  I  am  going  to  save  it  for  seed  in  this  ease; 
it  will  ripen  early.  You-  see  how  long  some  of  these  heads  are.  It 
will  be  ripe  in  two  weeks'  time.    As  soon  as  the  crop  is  cut  off  I  will 


chop  it  up  with  the  disk  harrow  and  put  it  in  cultivation.  I  won't 
attempt  to  put  an  intercrop  in  this  orchard  because  it  has  got  too 
old  for  an  intercrop.  I  don't  care  to  keep  an  intercrop  in  a  peach 
orchard  after  it  is  four  years  old.  Then,  proper  spraying  with  the 
right  material  at  the  right  time,  the  material  at  the  right  tension, 
with  the  right  kind  of  apparatus  and  sprayed  in  the  right  manner, 
which  means  thoroughly — all  those  are  necessary.  If  any  are 
omitted  it  will  be  an  element  of  error  that  will  result  in  failure. 
If  you  use  the  lime-sulphur  solution  for  spraying,  that  is  the  best 
and  most  economical  material  for  a  poor  man  for  winter  spraying, 
winter  spraying,  but  if  you  don't  use  it  strong  enough  you  will  fail 
in  your  purpose  of  controlling  a  great  many  of  the  pests  that  would 
be  controlled  by  that  spray.  Throughout  our  county,  the  farmers 
have  failed  in  general,  not  all  of  them,  with  their  lime-sulphur  spray 
for  the  reason  that  they  have  diluted  it  too  much ;  they  have  used 
the  commercial  material  which  comes  in  packages  marked,  "Dilute  1 
to  10,"  and  they  have  done  so  and  it  wouldn't  dare  stand  dilution 
more  than  1  to  7.  They  diluted  it  so  far  that  it  wouldn't  kill  the 
scale;  so  use  the  right  material  at  the  proper  strength. 

MR.  SEEDS :     Scale  is  getting  scarcer  all  the  time. 

PROF.  SURFACE:  Yes  sir,  it  is  being  controlled  better  than 
ever  before.  I  have  scale  all  through  my  orchard  and  we  are  not 
worrying  one  whit  about  it  any  more.  If  I  thought  scale  would  be 
a  serious  menace  to  horticulture  I  would  stop  putting  my  hard- 
earned  savings  in  orcharding.  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  keep  it  under 
control  by  using  the  same  methods  I  should  use  if  there  was  no 
scale  in  the  orchard.  If  there  were  no  scale  in  my  orchard  I  would 
give  the  same  treatment  as  though  there  were,  because  the  material 
I  use  for  scale  kills  other  kinds  of  insects  and  also  plant  diseases, 

The  proper  thinning  of  fruit  must  be  practiced.  We  are  going  to 
hear  more  in  the  future  of  thinning  fruit  and  it  must  be  done.  The 
trees  must  be  cut  back  at  the  right  time. 

Cutting  back  when  there  is  no  crop.  Last  year,  as  soon  as  I  found 
that  the  thermometer  had  reached  35  degrees  below  zero  in  my  or- 
chard, I  knew  the  fruit  buds  in  the  peach  trees  were  killed  and  I 
gave  orders  to  have  the  trees  cut  back  half  their  height,  or  4  feet. 
It  resulted  in  a  wonderful  growth  of  new  wood  all  set  heavily  with 
fruit  buds.  I  had  the  orchard  sowed  with  crimson  clover  and  let  it 
go  to  seed  and  took  off  the  seed  during  the  year  when  I  had  no  fruit 
to  worry  about  that  clover  taking  the  water  from  the  ground.  I 
had  100  bushels  of  crimson  clover  seed  to  sell  and  a  good,  strong 
setting  of  fruit  buds  that  were  so  strong  that  the  recent  freezing 
did  not  kill  them,  and  I  hold  that  I  lost  nothing  whatever  by  the 
fact  that  I  didn't  have  a  fruit  crop  last  summer. 

A  Member :  After  you  cut  back  your  peach  trees,  do  you  thiu  the 
shoots  out  any? 

PROF.  SURFACE:  The  trees  are  made  so  wide  by  this  cutting 
back  that  the  growth  is  so  scattering,  they  don't  need  to  be  thinned. 
If  that  growth  were  in  a  dense,  narrow  state,  it  should  be  thinned, 
but  it  is  so  spread  over  the  tree  that  it  has  not  been  necessary  to 
thin  it. 


Cut  back  summer  pruning.  You  are  going  to  hear  much  more  of 
summer  pruning  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  Cut  back  to  balance 
your  tree  and  make  it  symmetrical.  A  one-sided  tree  is  not  profit- 
able. A  tree  missing  means  the  loss  to  the  owner  of  the  crop  that 
tree  would  produce.  One  tree  to  the  acre  out  of  an  orchard  means 
the  loss  of  enough  fruit  to  pay  for  the  working  of  that  acre  the  whole 
year.  The  same  principle  comes  in  with  a  lopsided  or  half-sided 
tree — you  lose  half  the  crop.  Cut  back  until  the  tree  is  so  balanced 
that  it  will  be  a  symmetrical,  well  rounded  tree.  Remove  the  dead, 
dying  and  fatally  diseased  trees  promptly,  because  they  are  a  loss, 
and  get  in  new  trees  in  their  places.    This  is  economy  in  production. 

A  Member:  Aren't  you  losing  a  good  many  half  crops  while  you 
are  cutting  that  back? 

PROF.  SURFACE :  No,  not  if  I  cut  back  judiciously.  One  need 
not  cut  back  all  the  top  at  once  and  when  yon  cut  back  any  part  it 
will  stimulate  growth  all  over  the  tree,  but  the  stimulation  will  be 
nearest  to  the  point  where  it  was  cut  off.  It  does  not  pay  to  let  an 
old,  sickly  tree  remain  when  you  can  take  it  out  and  start  a  new 
tree.  It  does  not  pay  to  attempt  to  doctor  the  old  trees  that  are  in 
a  hopeless  condition,  when  you  can  start  new  trees  and  get  a  good 
crop  within  a  short,  time. 

Trees  must  be  properly  fed.  I  use,  especially  when  the  trees  are 
young,  if  the  growth  is  slow,  nitrate  of  soda ;  a  little  pinch,  a  table- 
spoon, around  a  tree  in  the  summer  when  it  is  slow  in  starting  to 
push  out  its  branches  or  leaves  will  bring  it  out  more  quickly  than 
anything  else  I  can  use.  It  starts  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  stimu- 
lates it  like  a  stimulant  would  a  tired  man.  Phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  may  be  purchased  profitably  by  the  orchardist,  but  in  eco- 
nomic fruit  production  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  nitrogen,  and  I 
have  not  bought  half  a  ton  of  nitrogen  excepting  what  has  been 
grown  from  nature's  laboratory. 

A  Member :    Aren't  you  afraid  of  getting  too  much  nitrogen  ? 

PROF  .SURFACE:  That  can  be  controlled.  If  I  cut  this  off  for 
seed,  it  would  be  taking  arv.y  a  great  deal  of  that  nitrogen,  or  if  I 
see  my  trees  are  growing  too  rankly,  that  is  an  indication  of  too 
much  nitrogen  and  T  would  mow  it  for  hay.  You  can  use  rye,  which 
does  not  bring  down  so  much  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 

Proper  and  timely  picking  are  elements  in  economic  fruit  produc- 
tion. Fruit  should  be  so  picked  that  it  is  not  bruised.  It  should  be 
picked  at  a  time  when  it  is  at  its  best.  Pears,  for  example,  are  left 
by  the  inexperienced  until  they  are  ripeneing  on  the  trees.  That  is 
wrong.  They  should  be  taken  off  when  the  seeds  are  brown  and 
put  away  in  the  dark  to  ripen.  The  art  of  picking  at  the  right  time 
is  a  very  important  art  and  cannot  be  well  taught  iu  a  lecture.  The 
best  place  to  learn  is  in  the  orchard  with  some  person  who  is  pick- 
ing. 

Proper  grading  is  essential  if  we  wish  to  get  the  best  results  in 
selling  our  fruit,  but  the  proper  way  to  grade  them  is  by  thinning 
them  on  the  trees. 

Proper  packages  and  proper  methods  of  hauling.  I  have  seen 
apples  put  into  barrels  like  potatoes,  thrown  on  the  wagon  like  grain 
and  hauled  in  that  way  and  sold  at  a  price  that  is  inferior,  of  course, 
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because  of  the  method  by  which  they  were  handled.  A  grower  should 
replant  a  tree  as  soon  as  it  dies.  He  can  put  it  right  back  in  the 
same  place  so  as  to  get  the  place  where  it  sbould  stand.  I  know 
several  successful  growers  in  this  State  who  practice  that  method. 
The  question  will  come  up  as  to  replanting  a  tree  where  there  is  dis- 
ease. Mr.  Barely  will  take  up  a  tree  at  this  time  of  year  or  in  the 
summer,  that  is  diseased  with  yellows,  and  plant  a  tree  right  back 
there  this  fall,  and  I  have  seen  in  his  orchard  peach  trees  24  years 
of  age  still  bearing  fruit. 

Make  your  own  tree  material.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  it  unless 
you  are  nusually  wealthy.  You  can  make  it  cheaper  and  fresher  and 
have  it  more  efficient  than  the  material  you  buy.  Prompt  and  proper 
treatment  of  pests  must  be  given.  They  don't  always  demand  spray- 
ing, but  they  should  have  prompt  and  proper  treatment.  To  let  pests 
continue  in  the  orchard  until  the  trees  show  the  injurious  effect  of 
pests  means  to  lose  profit  and  for  profitable  production  of  fruit  a 
man  should  live  with  his  trees  and  on  the  very  first  sign  of  the  pres- 
ence of  pests  should  get  rid  of  them.  He  sbould  buy  and  use  imple- 
ments adapted  to  orcharding,  not  the  ordinary  farm  implements,  but 
spreading  disk  harrows,  orchard  disks,  side-draft  implements,  im- 
plements like  the  Morgan  Orchard  Hoe  and  others  made  especially 
to  reach  in  and  around  the  trees.  One  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
bruising  the  trees,  because  if  he  does  he  is  going  to  make  places 
where  disease  germs  will  enter.  Keep  bees  in  the  orchard  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  production,  because  it  increases  the  amount 
of  fruit  Keeping  bees  in  the  orchard  is  as  important  as  the  inter- 
pollenization  of  varieties.  Preserve  the  friends  of  the  orchard,  which 
are  the  birds,  beneficial  insects  and  other  creatures  that  will  destroy 
injurious  insects.  That  is  the  outline  I  will  give  you  as  an  address 
and  I  will  be  able  to  run  through  the  slides  more  rapidly  by  having 
given  you  that  outline. 

I  will  show  you  two  vetch  plants.  These  are  the  same  age.  They 
were  sowed  in  October.  This  soil  was  not  inoculated  and  this  was. 
You  seen  the  difference  in  growth  by  inoculation.  This  is  just  com- 
mencing to  show  buds  and  this  is  in  ful  bloom.  That  is  a  picture 
of  a  portion  of  my  own  orchard.  I  have  about  100  acres  in  that  plot. 
You  will  notice  the  length  of  the  rows,  planted  straight  for  cultiva- 
tion. I  have  peach  trees  planted  solid  in  the  orchard  beyond  this, 
peach  trees  as  fillers  between  apples  trees  in  a  low  part  of  the  field 
where  the  cold  air  is  liable  to  settle.  I  have  plum  trees  and  still 
below  that,  pear  trees.  The  pear  and  peach  can  be  planted  on  lower 
soil.  On  this  far  point  we  have  also  a  young  peach  orchard,  this 
rolling  land  we  get  air  drainage  where  the  peach  trees  are  planted, 
I  avoid  planting  sickly  or  inferior  trees.  This  tree  is  diseased  with 
crown  gall.  If  you  receive  anything  of  that  kind  in  the  shipment  of 
nursery  trees  throw  it  out.  The  tree  will  live  and  grow,  but  will 
never  give  you  a  profitable  crop.  The  subject  for  this  address  is 
profit  in  horticulture  in  regard  to  the  economy  of  production.  Here 
is  a  Winesap  apple  tree  only  three  years  of  age,  bearing  apples.  Now, 
my  friends,  I  said  proper  pruning,  but  understand,  after  a  tree 
reaches  the  size  and  age  of  this,  the  more  you  prune  that  away  when 
it  is  dormant,  the  more  you  stimulate  growth  and  postpone  its  bear- 
ing. If  you  prune  a  young  tree  too  much  you  will  make  it  grow 
more,  but  it  won't  come  into  bearing  so  soon. 
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A  Member:  Won't  you  get  as  much  in  the  long  run?  It  hurts 
the  growth  of  a  tree  to  bear  too  soon. 

PROF.  SURFACE:  If  it  is  bearing  no  more  than  that,  that's 
enough.  That  one  I  can  be  postive  of  the  variety,  and  if  I  want  to 
take  guaranteed  cuttings  from  that,  I  can  do  so,  but  the  tree  is  grow- 
ing fast  enough  without  stimulating  it  to  further  growth  by  prun- 
ing when  dormant.  I  said  treat  the  trees  properly  when  they  are 
received  from  the  nursery.  Here  we  are  healing  them  in  by  tramp- 
ing the  earth  over  the  roots  of  the  trees  just  as  they  have  come 
from  the  nursery,  eveu  if  it  is  to  be  only  a  few  hours  until  they 
are  put  into  the  ground,  I  wouldn't  have  the  wind  and  sunshine 
strike  the  roots  of  my  trees  if  I  could  possibly  avoid  it.  By  the  way, 
some  persons  say  they  want  to  see  some  of  these  professional  men 
in  their  working  clothes.  They  have  a  "chance  to  see  one  there. 
He  has  his  coat  off  once  in  a  while  when  he  is  at  home,  I  assure  you. 
We  receive  our  trees  by  the  wagonload.  Everything  must  be  done 
in  a  speedy  manner  to  get  it  done  fairly  well  and  to  get  the  results. 
We  bring  the  wagon  up  to  this  power  saw  and  clip  the  trees  by 
sawing.  The  trees  come  10  to  25  in  a  bunch  and  are  passed  to  the 
operator,  who  saws  them  up,  throws  them  on  the  wagon  and  goes 
ahead.  I  can  prune  my  trees  about  twenty-five  times  as  fast  by  that 
method  as  I  can  by  hand  and  I  think  that  the  results  will  show  you 
in  a  few  minutes  that  the  trees  are  not  injured  by  that  method  of 
pruning.  That  is  the  lower  headed  tree  of  which  I  spoke.  Now, 
there  is  a  tree  less  than  three  years  of  age  at  the  time  the  picture 
was  taken.  Most  persons  would  have  pruned  that  up  to  a  height 
of  three  feet  and  would  have  lost  this  crop  that  I  get  the  first  year. 
I  have  from  2  to  2J  baskets  of  peaches  on  that  tree.  The  lower 
headed  tree  gives  me  not  only  early  fruit,  but  it  gives  me  less  dropp- 
ing of  fruit  in  the  manner  called  windfalls  by  most  persons,  that  is, 
when  they  ripen,  these  branches  reach  the  ground,  with  their  load  of 
fruit  and  resting  on  the  ground  are  bruised,  and  the  tree  is  not 
shaken  by  the  wind  kind  and  the  fruit  is  not  shaken  from  it. 

I  am  asked,  how  do  you  cultivate  under  the  trees?  A  low  headed 
tree  gives  opportunity  to  thin  by  hand,  to  prune,  to  spray  and  to 
pick  with  economy;  above  all  else,  it  lets  the  tips  of  the  branches 
rest  on  the  ground  and  the  tips  of  the  other  branches  above  rest 
upon  them  and  saves  the  tree.  There  is  a  Stamen  Winesap  tree  that 
bore  IS  barrels  of  apples,  three  bushel  barrels.  See  the  shape  of 
the  tree  with  its  spreading  branches  coming  clear  to  the  ground  and 
not  a  broken  branch  on  the  tree.  That  is  a  Yellow  Grimes  Golden 
three  years  old  and  bearing.  It  shows  the  result  of  the  planting 
of  fillers.  The  Grimes  Golden  is  a  young  bearing  variety  of  tree. 
The  Winter  Bandana  does  not  bear  so  young.  Every  other  tree 
through  this  row  of  apple  trees  growing  in  this  way  is  a  young  bear- 
ing variety.  The  next  row  of  trees,  20  feet  from  that,  is  a  solid  row 
of  peach,  then  a  solid  row  of  apple,  alternating  with  a  solid  row 
of  peach.  The  long  rows  give  us  an  opportunity  for  swinging 
through  the  long  distance  of  3-4  of  a  mile  with  the  implements  of 
cultivation.  The  elevation  with  a  gradual  slope  off  to  a  hill  30  or 
40  feet  high  gives  air  drainage.  That  is  the  Ganio  apple,  but  the 
purpose  of  this  illustration  was  to  show  the  method  of  cultivating 
the  tree  row  itself.  Here  we  have  clover  between  the  trees.  In 
this  way  the  young  tree  is  kept  cultivated  the  first  five  or  six  years 


for  the  apple  and  all  the  time  for  the  peach.  The  dwarf  pears,  as 
I  said,  are  planted  as  fillers  10  feet  apart,  between  the  standards. 
These  commenced  to  bear  the  second  year  they  were  out  and  gave 
me  considerable  profit  the  third  year.  It  doesn't  need  to  be  culti- 
vated as  does  the  peach.  There  are  pears  on  that  tree  weighing  IS 
ounces  apiece;  the  third  year  the  trees  were  in  the  ground  they  gave 
me  7  wagonloads  that  sold  readily  for  75  cents  a  half  bushel  basket 
wholesale  to  the  wholesaler.  This  is  the  Qanio  apple  tree  bearing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fruit  at  the  age  of  three  years,  showing 
agaiu  oar  method  of  cultivation  of  the  rye  stubble.  We  grew  rye  be- 
tween the  trees,  but  now  the  row  cultivated. 

Different  varieties  of  trees  are  planted  for  pollenizers.  There's  a 
pear  orchard  three  years  of  age  and  bearing.  Even  some  of  the 
standards  are  bearing;  it  can  be  seen  that  every  other  tree  here  is  a 
standard,  every  other  tree  in  the  other  direction  is  a  dwarf,  and  be 
tween  the  tierR  as  secondary  fillers  there  are  currants.  The  cur- 
rants have  given  us  enough  profit  to  pay  for  the  land  and  tree  and 
work  done  in  the  orchard,  so  the  pay  has  come  from  the  currants  and 
the  dwarf  pears  have  been  net  profit.  T  plant  the  fast  prolific  and 
the  cherry,  chiefly.  My  friends,  here  is  an  illustration,  showing  clean 
cultivation.  The  spike  harrow  is  the  best  after  once  cutting  the 
land  up  in  the  spring  with  the  disk  harrow.  There  is  a  good  view 
in  the  peach  orchard.  The  spike  harrow  reaches  far  enough  to  let 
ns  do  all  the  cultivation  the  trees  will  demand.  The  trees  are  18 
feet  apart,  but  will  be  20  after  this.  Eighteen  is  a  little  too  close. 
Now  what  is  all  this  for?  Why  are  we  doing  this  work?  It  is  for 
fruit.  We  are  after  fruit  of  the  best  quality  we  can  get  and  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  it.  Any  method  that  will  bring  us  good  fruit  in  abund- 
ance, early,  is  certainly  a  method  that  should  be  adopted,  and  there 
is  a  new  thing  in  an  orchard  only  four  years  of  age,  it  is  not  four 
years  of  age,  because  that  is  it's  fourth  summer.  It  was  three  years 
and  four  months  after  the  trees  were  planted  that  that  picture  was 
taken  and  that  orchard  is  now  set  with  a  heavy  setting  of  fruit  at 
the  present  time.  Here  is  a  photograph  of  an  orchard  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year's  growth.  We  bad  potatoes  iD  the  orchard,  took  them 
out,  harrowed  it  in  each  direction  and  drilled  in  rye.  At  the  end  of 
the  next  summer  or  during  the  next  summer  the  rye  was  taken  off, 
chopped  it  with  a  disk  harrow  and  crimson  clover  was  sowed.  The 
crimson  clover  simply  caught  and  grew,  a  scattering  growth.  The 
next  summer  when  it  ripened,  it  was  chopped  up  with  a  disk  harrow 
and  harrowed  thoroughly  over  the  field  with  a  spike  harrow,  and 
here  is  the  result.  I  never  saw  such  a  wonderful  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion as  there,  I  mean,  in  an  orchard  and  under  any  snch  circum- 
stances. Now  that  picture  was  taken  last  year.  That  crimson  clover 
lived  through  a  temperature  of  35  degrees  below  zero.  One  need  not 
say  to  me  any  longer  that  crimson  clover  freezes  out;  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  freezing  the  clover,  it  is  a  matter,  perhaps,  of  cracking  the 
roots  by  having  it  in  a  heavy  soil.  In  my  soil  it  does  not  kill  the 
roots. 

A  Member:     What  effect  does  it  have  on  the  growing  of  the  trees? 

PROF.  SURFACE:  It  certainly  has  not  injured  the  trees.  It 
is  giving  all  the  strong  growth  I  desire.  If  it  is  going  to  make  too 
ranch  strong  growth,  I  will  cut  it  off.    It  is  not  reducing  the  growth 
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to  any  less  than  what  I  want.  If  I  think  it  is  too  much  I  will  cut  it 
off.  I  can  hold  it  in  check.  There  is  danger  of  growing  too  much 
if  we  leave  it  in  there  and  turn  it  down.  Here  is  an  orchard.  See 
the  young  peach  trees  standing  there,  but  we  are  growing  lima  beans 
between  the  trees,  of  course.  There's  a  good  crop  of  lima  beans. 
Here  is  au  orchard  2$  years  of  age.  We  are  growing  vegetables 
between  the  trees,  cabbages  and  tomatoes.  D.  M.  "Wertz,  who, 
until  recently,  has  been  the  most  extensive  fruit  grower  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, whose  orchard  is  in  Franklin  county,  started  his  trees  regu- 
larly by  the  system  here  shown,  which  is  in  a  corn  field.  This  photo- 
graph was  taken  in  the  fall  of  the  first  year  of  his  peach  orchard. 
He  plants  his  corn  in  hills  and  a  tree  stands  just  where  a  hill  would 
come.  Perhaps  I  should  say  that  he  plants  his  corn  in  such  a  way 
that  the  hill  will  come  just  where  the  tree  stands,  because  the  tree 
is  planted  before  the  corn  is  planted.  It  is  cultivated  in  each  direc- 
tion 

That  is  an  interesting  and  wonderful  picture,  showing  how  a  man 
with  a  growing  crop  gets  profit  from  his  orchard  the  first  year  by 
regular  intercropping  corn  and  potatoes.  I  have  gone  further  than 
that;  not  only  have  I  planted  the  corn,  but  instead  of  replanting 
with  corn  I  replanted  with  sunflowers,  that  can  be  planted  later  than 
corn,  and  we  have  had  a  wonderful  growth  of  sunflowers,  which  is 
the  best  poultry  food  we  can  grow.  After  the  corn  is  taken  off  the 
land  I  keep  the  tree  row  constantly  cultivated  and  you  see  the  nice 
cultivation  shown  by  that  tree  row.  This  shows  the  length  of  a  tree 
row  that  I  am  planting.  This  picture  shows  the  rye  starting  in  the 
field.  That  was  sowed  with  clover  the  next  spring.  Here  is  a  pear 
orchard  in  the  spring  or  summer  just  after  the  trees  were  set.  That 
spring  we  planted  in  corn.  We  are  looking  up  the  pear  row  where  it 
is  cultivated — planted  to  corn.  It  was  sowed  to  crimson  clover  at 
the  last  working  of  the  corn  and  to  oats  and  cow  peas.  Now  notice, 
my  friends,  how  I  got  in  the  legumes  that  year,  the  oats  and  cow- 
peas.  The  next  summer  the  oats  were  cut  with  a  binder  swinging 
right  back  and  forth.  The  oats  always  kept  cultivated  and  this  year 
there's  as  heavy  a  stand  of  clover  in  that  orchard  as  I  have  seen  for 
many  a  day.  Lieut.  Col.  Reynolds  and  Senator  Clark,  of  Erie,  stood 
and  looked  at  it  last  Friday  and  said,  "If  we  could  get  a  stand  of 
clover  like  that  we  can  grow  anything  on  that  soil,"  and  so  you  can. 
Where  it  drops  down  to  a  lower  elevation  of  the  land  I  have  planted 
pears.  In  that  pear  orchard  I  went  so  far  as  to  grow  millet.  The 
farmer  is  there,  cutting  millet  with  a  one-horse  mower,  and  the 
pear  trees  made  a  good  growth  because  the  row  was  kept  cultivated. 
This  is  a  picture  in  Westmoreland  county,  where  the  apple  trees 
were  kept  cultivated  in  their  rows,  but  there  are  blackberries  and 
raspberries  as  the  intercrop  in  that  orchard,  which  can  be  done  suc- 
cessfully if  they  be  kept  cultivated.  Here  is  a  picture  in  the  orchard 
of  Mr.  Benj.  Copelin,  in  the  npper  part  of  York  county,  where  he  has 
grapes  as  an  intercrop  between  his  apple  trees  and  he  has  made  good 
profit  from  his  grapes.  The  bearing  of  this  stalk  is  to  show  how 
the  orchardist  can  get  some  profit  of  some  kind  before  his  fruit 
crop  comes  in  or  before  Mb  trees  become  so  large  as  to  demand  all 
the  soil. 

It  is  the  subject  of  economy  of  production,  utilizing  everything 
possible.    I  said  that  one  of  the  important  points  is  the  growing  of 
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a  cover  crop.  Here  is  an  orchard  in  its  third  year.  These  are  my 
inspectors  and  demonstrators  gathered  around  this  orchard,  with 
crimson  clover  and  cow  peas  turn  about.  That  makes  a  combination 
as  good  as  a  person  can  get.  It  is  do  wonder  that  the  nest  year, 
which  was  last  summer,  I  took  a  magnificent  crop  of  potatoes  from 
between  those  trees.  Here  is  a  young  orchard,  edged  by  a  lot  of  pear 
trees.  This  is  a  one-year  peach.  It  does  not  show  plainly,  but  the 
point  before  us  is  that  corn  was  growing  in  that  orchard  and  it  was 
then  sowed  to  crimson  clover,  and  the  dark  areas  there  are  mats  of 
crimson  clover.  It  is  such  a  soil  reuewer  that  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you  now  that  is  most  remarkable.  Down  near  Hanover,  in 
York  county — and  I  suppose  Mr.  Barnes  knows  of  the  case,  too— 
there  is  a  gentleman  who  for  the  past  four  years  has  sowed  crimson 
clover  just  as  the  last  working  of  his  corn,  in  the  corn,  letting  it 
grow  as  a  cover  crop  that  fall  and  winter,  turning  it  down  the  next 
spring  and  planting  corn  agaiu,  using  no  manure  and  no  fertilizer 
and  increasing  his  yield  each  year  10  bushels  above  what  it  was 
the  year  previous,  and  that  is  a  remarkable  thing  to  say. 

A  Member:  Do  you  sow  your  clover  before  or  after  you  culti- 
vate? 

PROP.  SURFACE :  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it 
is  immediately  before  or  immediately  after ;  if  the  soil  be  real  loose 
and  fresh  at  the  time,  I  prefer  to  sow  it  immediately  after  the  culti- 
vator has  run,  because  it  is  liable  to  be  turned  down  too  deep  is 
sowed  before  the  cultivator,  but  I  don't  want  the  soil  to  settle  before 
it  is  sowed.  The  first  year  it  may  only  give  you  a  thin  stand,  but 
the  next  year  the  soil  will  be  inoculated  and  give  you  a  dense  stand. 
Here  is  an  apple  tree,  not  sprayed,  in  the  orchard  of  Irwin  Slapin. 
We  took  his  orchard  for  demonstration  purposes.  He  sent  me  these 
photographs.  There's  an  apple  tree  of  the  same  age  and  kind  that 
is  sprayed.  See  how  it  is  bowed  down  with  its  load  of  fruit.  He 
told  me  that  from  an  acre  of  that  orchard  that  we  nsed  for  demon- 
stration purposes  he  took  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  fruit  more 
than  from  any  other  acre  in  the  orchard,  and  this  is  a  fair  show- 
ing of  the  results  of  spraying.  This  is  from  the  orchard  of  Mr. 
Homer  B.  Howe,  of  Wellsboro,  Tiogo  county.  It  is  as  fine  a  show- 
ing as  any  western  fruit  that  could  be  taken.  Every  fruit  ab- 
solutely perfect,  not  a  mark  on  there  showing  a  blemish  by  a  fungus 
disease  nor  a  worm  injury.  Spraying  gives  perfect  fruit  and  conse- 
quently helps  to  get  a  better  yield  and  better  prices  and  conse- 
quently reduces  the  cost — spraying  with  the  right  material.  There 
are  leaves  curled  by  the  aphis  or  plant  louse.  We  used  for  that  a 
concoction  of  arsenate  of  lead.  Someone  asked  me  why  he  had  failed 
to  kill  the  bugs  with  arsenate  of  lead,  and  I  fouud  out  that  the  bugs 
he  was  praying  were  plant  lice.  If  you  will  just  mix  a  little  mo- 
lasses with  the  dope  and  spray  with  sweetened  arsenate  of  lead,  the 
louse  will  come  and  feed  so  greedily  as  to  be  poisoned. 

Here  is  a  photograph  of  a  tree  from  Shannoudale,  Pa.,  which  was 
killed  by  the  insertion  of  a  capsule  made  at  Allentown  and  sold  as 
Plexner's  Scale  Poison  and  Tree  Fertilizer,  and  someone  has  said 
that  the  name  should  be  reversed  and  it  should  be  Plexner's  Tree 
Poison  and  Scale  Fertilizer.    The  owner  of  that  tree  paid  a  dollar 


to  have  the  capsule  put  in  at  the  place  you  see  and  it  died,  blighted 
up  and  down  until  the  tree  was  gone.  Scores  and  scores  of  persons 
came  to  me  last  summer  and  told  me  their  trees  had  been  killed  by 
this  treatment,  yet  the  man  is  operating.  The  last  I  heard  of  him 
he  was  in  Cumberland  county  about  five  miles  from  my  own  or- 
chard. He  works  one  county  until  he  is  shown  up,  then  he  moves  to 
another.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  anyone  owning  a  tree  would 
hire  a  man  to  go  there  and  put  in  a  dose  of  dope  of  that  feind,  with- 
out knowing  what  yould  happen  and  pay  that  price,  a  dollar,  to  have 
the  tree  treated  and  killed?  There  are  many  people  who  never  have 
sense  enough  to  succeed  in  horticulture,  T  assure  you.  I  say,  make 
your  own  material.  There's  myself  and  a  farmer  making  our  lime — 
sulphur  solution.  We  are  testing  its  strength  with  the  hydrometer. 
You  will  never  know  if  it  is  strong  enough  unless  you  do  that.  I 
use  the  ordinary  cheap  grade  of  commercial  ground  sulphur  and  I've 
got  that  batch  I'm  testing  there  stronger  than  any  commercial  ma- 
terial I  have  ever  purchased.  Think  what  that  means,  tight  there  in 
the  photograph,  where  the  hydrometer  is  giving  me  a  stronger  test 
of  concentrated  lime-sulphur  solution  than  any  I  ever,  saw  taken 
from  a  barrel  of  commercial  material,  with  a  low  grade  of  ground 
commercial  sulphur  costing  $1.25  a  hundred  at  that  time. 

A  Member:     How  do  you  keep  your  solution  from  crystallizing? 

PROF.  SURFACE :  Take  off  the  red  liquid  and  separate  from  the 
sediment  right  away  and  store  it  away.  If  we  store  it  with  the  sedi- 
ment it  is  liable  to  crystallize.  The  sediment  is  very  useful.  I  keep 
it  to  itself  and  the  next  summer  L  paint  it  around  the  trunks  of  the 
peach  trees  to  keep  the  bores  from  coming  and  injuring  tbe  trees. 
I  use  ordinary  stone  lime,  quicklime;  the  best  lime  you  get  is  from 
York,  burned  by  the  York  Lime  Co. 

A  Member:  Is  there  any  difference  whether  you  use  the  ground 
sulphur — flour  sulphur? 

PROF.  SURFACE:  I  use  the  cheapest  grade  because  it  is 
cheaper,  that  is  all.  This  photograph  shows  an  experiment  of  three 
kinds,  the  highest  of  all  called  flour  of  sulphur,  the  next  grade  called 
ground  sulphur,  and  tbe  next  grade  called  commercial  ground  sul- 
phur, and  you  get  a  stronger  solution  by  the  hydrometer  reading 
from  1he  lowest  grade  sulphur.  I  don't  know  why,  only  it  was  so. 
To  make  this  concentrated  lime-sulphur  solution  I  boil  two  pounds 
of  sulphur  and  one  pound  of  stone  lime  in  one  gallon  of  water  for 
one  hour.  That  is  the  concentrated  material.  I  dip  it  off  from  the 
sediment,  store  it  away  in  a  barrel  and  it  will  keep  as  long  as  yon 
want  it,  years  and  years,  if  you  desire.  When  I  want  to  use  it  I 
dilute  it  to  test  it  with  a  hydrometer;  that  hydrometer  has  directions 
with  it  given  by  the  manfacturers,  the  Oarbondale  Instrument 
Company,  of  Carbondale,  Pa.  They  mail  it  to  you  with  full  direc- 
tions for  use  for  one  dollar.  I  am  not  interested  in  its  sale,  al- 
though they  say  it  is  made  according  to  my  specifications.  It  will 
make  a  material  that  can  be  safely  diluted  with  about  1  to  8. 

Notice  the  spraying  of  this  peach  tree;  it  is  thoroughly  sprayed 
from  top  to  bottom,  so  that  every  particle  is  covered  by  the  lime- 
sulphur  solution.     This  tree  shows  something  else  that  should  in- 


terest  70a.  It  is  just  bursting  into  bloom.  I  photographed  it  as 
soon  as  it  was  dry  after  spraying.  There's  a  peach  tree  three  years 
of  age.  You  can  judge  its  size  by  the  couple  of  little  peaches.  There 
may  be  some  things  that  cannot  be  treated  by  a  spray,  but  I  haven't 
time  to  go  into  those  questions  now.  You  will  get  them  in  my  Bulle- 
tin. An  apple  tree  infested  with  San  Jose  scale.  It  is  more  eco- 
nomical to  produce  good  fruit  than  more  fruit.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  scale  insects  should  run  riot  in  an  orchard  when  they  are 
as  easily  controlled  as  they  are.  One  good,  thorough  spraying  when 
the  trees  are  dormant,  using  material  strong  enough,  will  destroy 
the  scale.  I  said  at  the  right  time.  The  buds  here  shown  are  not 
open  far  enough  to  be  sprayed.  Blossoms  with  the  petals  open  are 
too  early  to  be  sprayed.  The  fruits  here  shown  hare  gone  past  the 
proper  stage  for  spraying.  The  calyx  points  were  closed ;  where  they 
are  just  ripe,  the  calyx  points  are  wide  open  and  it  is  the  time  to  get 
your  arsenate  of  lead  down  there  and  it  will  never  be  injured  by  the 
Codling  moth.  Oftentimes  insects  will  come  and  if  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  tree  until  nearly  grown  they  will  be  hard  to  kill.  Spray 
while  young.  Live  among  your  trees,  as  Prof.  Wittman  lives  among 
his  poultry,  as  Prof.  Watts  lives  in  his  greenhouse,  as  a  successful 
dairyman  lives  with  his  cattle.  When  the  first  evidence  of  these 
things  comes,  spray  them.  A  material  half  as  strong  will  clean  them 
up  then,  whereas  one  twice  as  strong  may  not  clean  them  up  later. 
They  are  easier  killed  while  young  and  that  is  before  the  damage 
is  done  to  the  tree,  by  removing  its  leaves,  which  are  both  the  lungs 
and  stomach  of  the  tree.  Spray  while  the  trees  are  dormant  and  use 
the  lime-sulphur  solution. 

The  great  berry  moth — I  know  a  doctor  in  Cumberland  county, 
who  got  an  ordinary  tin  spray  that  cost  him  only  one  dollar,  and 
sprayed  his  grape  vines  with  that,  but  it  blew  a  mist,  like  an 
atomizer,  over  his  grapes.  He  used  arsenate  of  lead  and  he  said, 
"We  have  had  the  finest  crop  of  grapes  we  have  ever  seen  grown  in 
this  part  of  the  country."  It  doesn't  make  much  difference  what 
kind  of  apparatus  you  use,  so  it  will  do  the  work  and  spread  the 
spray  evenly  over  tie  trees.  We  think  we  have  some  pests  in  this 
country,  but  see  the  green  tree  moth  or  gypsy  moth  in  Massachusetts. 
They  have  already  spent  over  three  million  dollars  and  they  are  not 
wiping  them  out,  simply  trying  to  keep  them  from  spreading  into  the 
trees  of  the  surrounding  country.  Thin  the  fruit.  This  branch  had 
twice  as  many  peaches  on  it  as  it  should  have.  If  it  is  a  young, 
vigorous  tree,  this  might  be  left.  If  the  fruit  is  not  thinned,  you 
have  too  many  different  sizes  on  the  tree,  which  demands  grading, 
and  there  is  no  economy  in  that. 

Here  are  peaches  on  a  tree  not  thinned;  you  will  notice  the  small 
and  large  side  by  side.  A  small  fruit,  even  though  well  grown,  in 
a  package  with  large  fruit,  will  kill  the  sale  of  the  large  and  the 
large  will  spoil  the  sale  of  the  small,  and  you  have  got  to  grade  two  or 
three  sizes  to  sell  with  the  best  results.  There  are  the  pickers  in  my 
orchard,  thinning  the  fruit.  The  trees  are  low  enough  so  that  I  can 
hire  women.  I  have  one  experienced  man  thinner  to  work  through 
there,  pulling  the  fruit  from  the  trees,  so  they  can  just  pass  their 
hand  between  the  fruit  that  is  left  on  the  trees.  As  a  result  of  that 
thinning,  which  cost  me  fifty  dollars,  a  gentleman  from  Clearfield 
came  in  my  orchard  just  before  the  fruit  was  ripe,  saw  it  on  trees, 


made  a  contract  for  it,  and  after  he  paid  me  a  hundred  dollars,  he 
said,  "Now,  I  want  to  tell  you,  that  is  the  first  orchard  of  strictly 
fancy  fruit  I  have  ever  seen,"  and  he  said,  "It's  my  fruit,  I  bought  it; 
now  you  follow  my  directions  (now  note  the  point).  "I  want  yon 
to  take  your  baskets  out  under  those  trees  at  the  time  of  picking, 
pick  the  fruit  from  the  trees  exactly  as  it  comes,  because  there  is 
no  grading  there  to  be  done,  fill  the  baskets,  put  the  covers  on,  and 
haul  them  away  to  the  ice  car ;  rush  the  thing  right  through."  We 
did  it;  we  filled  the  car  in  the  afternoon.  We  had  no  grading  to  do, 
because  the  fruit  was  graded  by  the  thinning  on  the  trees,  and  when 
I  got  $600  for  that  carload  of  fruit  I  felt  that  it  was  doing  pretty 
well  under  the  circumstances. 

Note  the  even  distribution  of  this  fruit,  the  large  size  of  the  fruit 
You  will  have  the  fruit  bearing  from  top  to  bottom  and  throughout 
the  entire  tree  by  the  process  of  thinning,  and  what  is  more,  the  tree 
will  not  overbear ;  you  don't  have  a  heavy  crop  one  year  and  dearth 
of  a  crop  the  next  year.  By  letting  the  tree  bear  only  what  it  prop- 
erly can,  it  will  set  the  fruit  buds  for  the  next  year  and  you  will  have 
a  crop  the  next  year.  The  low  shaped  tree,  the  low,  open-headed 
spreading  tree  will  droop  outward,  as  you  see  this  tree.  There  is  a 
peach  tree  four  years  and  five  months  of  age,  that  gave  me  If  baskets 
of  peaches  to  the  tree,  which  sold  right  there  in  the  orchard  for  $1.25 
a  basket.  On  account  of  the  shape  of  the  tree,  from  over  45  acres  of 
bearing  fruit  trees,  there  was  only  one  broken  branch.  This  is  some- 
thing different.  There's  a  tree  that  was  not  thinned  and  was  not 
properly  sprung.  That's  a  young  orcbard  a  mile  from  my  own. 
There's  a  Ben  Davis  apple  tree  that  bore  17  baskets  of  apples  when 
8  years  of  age.  That's  straight,  but  it  broke  itself  all  to  pieces  in 
the  process  of  bearing.  What  a  deformed  tree  one  will  have  there, 
unless  you  cut  that  top  clear  up  here,  cut  off  the  broken  limb  and 
build  a  new  top  on  it  entirely.  Had  it  been  low  enough  and  the  fruit 
fairly  thinned  it  would  have  stood  and  borne  year  after  year.  There 
are  two  peach  trees  the  same  age  and  kind,  both  injured  by  winter 
freezing.  This  was  cut  back  and  gave  a  dense  top.  This  was  not  cnt 
back.  There  is  a  poor  tree  and  there  is  a  good  tree.  Cutting  back 
after  freezing  will  give  you  good  trees.  This  is  a  peach  tree  in  tbe 
orchard  of  Dr.  B.  M.  Stone,  of  New  Freedom,  York  county,  injured 
by  spraying  it  with  scale  acid.  This  he  didn't  cut  back ;  this  he  did, 
and  they  grew  new  tops  and  he  had  good  trees  afterwards,  after 
freezing.  Here  is  a  tree  that  it  would  not  pay  to  cut  back.  The 
proper  thing  to  do,  instead  of  spending  time  waiting  for  that  tree 
is  to  tear  it  out  and  put  in  a  new  tree  this  fall. 

A  Member:     In  what  way  does  the  scale  injure  trees? 

PROF.  SURFACE:  It  enters  lenticils,  enlarges  them  consider 
ably  and  starts  the  death  of  the  bark  at  the  base  of  the  natural 
bark.  Mr.  Tyson,  for  the  past  two  years,  has  sprayed  with  lime-sul- 
phur solution  instead  of  scalkide.  His  packer  a  year  ago  said  he 
could  not  find  enough  fruit  free  from  scale  to  justify  his  trying  to 
pack  it  properly.  After  Mr.  Tyson,  for  two  years,  sprayed  with  lime- 
sulphur  solution  instead  of  scalicide,  the  same  packer  said,  "I  can 
find  lota  of  good,  clean  fruit  now  and  pack  faster."  Here  is  a  tree 
that  was  not  properly  cut  back,  not  cut  back  far  enough.  It  gives 
a  new  growth  to  the  top  way  up  there  where  it  is  already  too  high. 
The  crimson  clover  gives  a  good  winter  cover  crop  and  nitrogen  to 
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the  soil.  Here  we  are  mowing  the  crimson  clover  and  swing  right 
back  on  the  other  Bide  and  have  no  trouble  in  mowing  there.  The 
owner  of  the  orchard  is  driving  the  mower  in  that  case.  Vetch  is  a 
great  soil  manure,  a  great  cover  crop,  and  if  you  are  too  far  north  for 
crimson  clover  to  do  well,  I  certainly  recommend  the  use  of  vetch. 
We  are  there  making  in  an  ordinary  open  kettle  in  an  outdoor 
shanty,  the  boiled  lime-sulphur  solution. 

Here  is  a  man  who  can  read  and  write,  but  has  little  other  educa- 
tion, who  makes  the  solution  when  I  am  not  there,  and  he  makes 
as  good  a  solution  as  I  or  any  other  person  can  make.  Don't  be 
misled  by  the  agents  of  manufacturers  who  tell  you  that  it  needs 
an  expensive  laboratory  and  special  chemical  knowledge  to  make 
your  own  sulphur  solution.  Any  vessel  will  do  except  copper.  I 
have  used  an  iron  washtub.  Peach  tree  and  apple  tree  borers  have 
to  be  got  out  by  washing  the  trees  with  lime-sulphur  solution  the 
first  of  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August.  Repeat  that  as  I 
direct  and  you  will  be  able  to  keep  the  borers  out  of  your  tree,  but 
one  application  alone  will  not  do  it.  The  tent  caterpillar  is  un- 
usually bad  this  year.  Don't  attempt  to  burn  them  out,  but  spray 
for  them.  The  apple  tree  borer.  Where  this  is  in  the  tree,  don't 
take  the  old  method  of  cutting  it  out  with  a  knife ;  it  injures  the  trees 
and  is  a  slow  process.  Put  into  a  spring  bottom  oil  can,  the  ma- 
terial known  as  carbon  bisulphide.  Insert  the  tip  of  that  oil  can  into 
the  hole  made  by  the  borer,  send  a  jet  of  the  liquid  into  that  hole, 
close  it  up  by  clay  or  mud.  The  fumes  will  go  all  through  that  hole, 
however  winding  it  may  be,  killing  the  grub,  and  it  will  not  injure 
the  tree  like  cutting.  Now,  that  is  worth  something,  worth  know- 
ing, for  you  who  have  the  borers  in  your  trees.  There  is  just  one 
genus  of  beneficial  insect;  that  is  the  ground  bettle.  Of  about  30 
or  40  different  kinds,  there  are  more  of  our  insects  that  are  beneficial 
than  are  injurious.  There  is  one  that  feeds  upon  plant  lice;  there 
is  one  eating  the  pear  tree  cilia.  We  should  preserve  our  insectivor- 
ous birds  as  well  as  the  beneficial  insects.  Only  recently  I  have  had 
complaint  of  the  effects  of  mice  and  rabbits  girdling  trees.  We  should 
preserve  their  natural  enemies  and  fight  against  the  bounty  on  hawks 
and  owls,  which  is  now  proposed.  From  the  blossom  to  the  fruit 
should  be  our  purpose.  We  live  in  a  progressive  age  and  we  may  not 
expect  it  to  be  long  until  we  will  be  spraying  our  trees  by  the  latest 
inventions  of  science,  by  an  aeroplane  carried  over  the  orchard. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  This  completes  our  program  for  this  even- 
ing. I  believe  this  session  covers  the  full  Institute,  so  that  it  will 
not  be  called  in  session  tomorrow  morning.  The  meeting  now  stands 
adjourned. 

A.  L.  MARTIN, 
Director  of  Institutes. 
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OATH  OF  FERTILIZER  SAMPLING  AGENT. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  me, 

of  County  of and  State 

of  Pennsylvania,  who  being  duly  sworn,  according  to  law,  doth  de- 
pose and  say:  That  he  has  been  duly  appointed  an  agent  of  the  De« 
partmcnt  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania  to  collect  samples  of  Com- 
mercial Fertilizers  for  analysis,  that  he  is  not  in  any  way  interested 
in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  fertilizer,  and  that  he  will  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  office  with  fidelity  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  law  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  as  set  forth  in  the 
instructions  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture governing  the  sampling  of  fertilizers  in  this  State. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  this") 

day  of  J 

}  (Signed), 
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Chemist's  Letter  of  Transmittal,    
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The  Act  of  1st  May  1909,  Commonly  Referred  to  as 
"The  New  Fertilizer  Law"  is  as  Follows: 


AN  ACT 

To  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers ; 
prescribing  penalties  for  its  violation,  and  repealing  an  act,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  twle  of  commercial 
fertilizers;  providing  for  its  enforcement,  and  prescribing  pen- 
alties for  Its  violation,"  approved  the  twenty-fifth  day  o(  March, 
Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c,  That  every  package 
of  commercial  fertilizer  sold,  offered,  or  exposed  for 
sale,  for  manorial  purposes  within  this  Common- 
wealth, except  the  dung  of  domestic  animals,  lime, 
marl,  and  wood-ashes,  shall  have  plainly  stamped 
thereon  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  or 
importer  and  his  place  of  business,  the  net  weight  of 
the  contents  of  the  package,  the  brand  of  trade-name 
of  the  fertilizer  the  package  contains,  and  an  analysis 
stating  the  percentage  such  fertilizer  contains  of  nitro- 
gen in  an  available  form,  of  potash  soluble  in  water, 
of  soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  and  of  insolu- 
ble phosphoric  acid. 

Section  2.  Every  manufacturer  or  importer  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  as  specified  in  section  one  of  this 
act,  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  of 
each  year,  or  before  offering  them  for  sale  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, file  annually  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture a  statement  of  the  names  and  number  of 
brands  of  such  commercial  fertilizers,  having  distinct 
trade- names,  that  he  shall  offer  for  sale  during  the 
next  ensuing  year,  and  a  copy  of  the  analysis  of  each 
one  of  such  brands  of  commercial  fertilizers,  as  re- 
quired by  section  one  of  this  act 

Section  3.  In  addition  to  the  statement  required 
by  section  two  of  this  act,  every  manufacturer  or  im- 
porter of  commercial  fertilizers  shall,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year,  or  before  offering 
them  for  sale  in  this  Commonwealth,  file  annually 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an  affidavit  showing 
the  amount  of  each  brand  of  fertilizer,  having  a  dis- 
tinct trade-name,  sold  within  the  Commonwealth  dur- 
ing the  last  preceding  year;  and  if  the  said  amount 
shall  be  one  hundred  tons  or  less,  he  or  they  shall  pay 
or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
(3) 
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sum  of  fifteen  dollars  for  each  and  every  brand  of  such 
commercial  fertilizer,  having  a  distinct  trade  name 
.sold  within  the  State  during  the  last  preceding  year: 
and  if  the  said  amount  shall  exceed  one  hundred  tons, 
and  he  less  than  live  hundred  tons,  he  or  they  shall 
pay  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  as  aforesaid;  and  if  the 
said  amount  shall  be  five  hundred  tons  or  more,  he 
or  they  shall  pay  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars,  as  aforesaid. 
If  such  manufacturer  or  manufacturers,  importer  or 
importers,  shall  not  have  made  any  sales  within  the 
Commonwealth  during  the  preceding  year,  he  or  they 
shall  pay  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  upon  each  such 
brand,  as  aforesaid:  Provided,  That  alt  monies  so  re- 
ceived shall  he  immediately  paid  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  into  the  State  Treasury,  for  the  use  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Section  4.  No  person  shall  sell,  offer,  or  expose  for 
sale,  in  this  State,  any  pulverized  leather,  hair,  ground 
hoofs,  horns,  or  wool  waste,  raw,  steamed,  roasted,  or 
in  any  form,  as  a  fertilizer,  or  as  an  ingredient  of  a 
fertilizer  or  manure,  without  an  explicit  statement  of 
the  fact;  said  statement  to  be  conspicuously  affixed 
to  every  package  of  such  fertilizer  or  manure,  and  to 
accompany  and  go  with  every  lot,  parcel,  or  package 
of   the  same. 

Section  5.  Any  person  or  persons  selling,  offering, 
or  exposing  for  sale,  any  commercial  fertilizer  or  any 
brand  of  the  same,  having  a  distinct  tradename,  with- 
out The  analysis  required  by  section  one  of  this  act, 
or  with  an  analysis  stating  that  it  contains  a  larger 
percentage  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  above-named  con- 
stituents than  is  contained  therein,  or  for  the  sale  of 
which  all  the  provisions  of  sections  two  and  three  have 
not  been  complied  with,  or  any  person  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  section  four  of  this  act,  shall  he 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction,  shall  he 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor 
more  then  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  offense, 
and  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  subse- 
quent offense.  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
all  penalties,  costs,  and  fines  recovered  shall  be  paid 
to  him  or  his  duly  authorized  agent,  and  by  him  shall 
he  immediately  paid  into  the  stale  Treasury,  for  the 
use  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Section  (I.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby 
empowered  to  collect  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
either  in  person  or  by  his  duly  qualified  agent  or 
representative,  and  to  have  them  analyzed,  and  to 
publish  the  resnlls  for  the  information  of  the  public; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  said  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
such  assistants,  agents,  experts,  chemists,  detectives, 
and  counsel  as  he  shall  duly  authorize,  shall  have  full 
access,  ingress,  and  egress  to  and  from  all  places  of 


business,  factories,  barns,  buildings,  carriages,  cam 
and  vessels,  used  in  the  manufacture  and  transporta- 
tion, or  sale,  or  any  commercial  fertilizer.  They  shall 
also  have  power  to  open  any  package  or  vessel  contain- 
ing or  supposed  to  contain  any  commercial  fertilizer, 
and  take  therefrom  samples  for  analysis,  upon  tender- 
ing the  value  of  said  samples. 

Section  7.  The  term  "commercial  fertilizers,"  as 
used  in  this  act,  shall  he  construed  to  mean  any  and 
every  substance  imported,  manufactured,  prepared,  or 
sold  for  fertilizing  or  manuring  purposes,  except  the 
dung  of  domestic  animals,  marl,  lime,  and  wood-ashes, 
and  not  exempt  by  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this 
act. 

Section  8.  This  act  shall  go  into  effect  on  and  afte.' 
the  thirty-first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundre-1 
and  nine;  and  the  act,  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers;  pro- 
viding for  its  enforcement,  and  prescribing  penalties 
for  its  violation,"  approved  the  twenty- fifth  day  of 
March,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hundred  aud 
one,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved— The  1st  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1009. 

EDWIN  S.  STUART. 
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AN  ACT 

Making  it  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  or  sale  o(  commercial  fertilizers,  to  use 
the  word  "bone"  in  connection  with,  or  as  part  of  the  name 
of,  any  fertilizer,  or  any  brand  of  the  same,  unless  the  phos- 
phoric acid  contained  in  such  fertilizer  shall  be  the  product 
of  pure  animal  bone;  and  providing  a  penalty  for  violation  of 
the  same. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c,  That  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  auy  person,  firm  or  corporation,  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers,  to 
use  the  word  "bone"  in  connection  with,  or  as  part  of 
the  name  of,  any  fertilizer,  or  any  brand  of  the  same, 
unless  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  such  fertilizer 
shall  be  the  product  of  pure  animal  bone. 

Section  2.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  pay  a  fine 
of  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  for  every  subsequent  offense;  such  fine  or 
fines  to  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  for  the  use 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall,  together  with  bis  deputies,  agents,  and  assist- 
ants, be  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  act. 

Section  3.  All  magistrates,  aldermen,  and  justices 
of  the  peace  throughout  this  Commonwealth  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  actions  arising 
from  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall 
have  authority  to  hold  for  court,  or  to  impose  the  pen- 
alty hereby  prescribed,  subject  to  appeal,  as  the  law 
shall  direct. 

Section  4.  This  act  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  Anno  Domini  nineteen  hundred  and 
ten. 

Approved— The  23d  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1909. 

EI»WIS  S.  STUART. 
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State  College,  Pa.,  July  16,  1913 
Hon.   N.  B.  Critchfleld,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  upon 
the  analysis  of  the  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers  received  from 
official  sampling  agents  during  the  spring  season  of  1913. 
Very  respectfully, 

WM.  PREAB, 

Vice-Director  and  Chemist. 
The  Penna.  State  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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FERTILIZER  VALUATIONS. 


The  object  of  utt  official  valuation  of  commercial  fertilizers  is  to 
enable  the  consumer  to  judge  approximately  whether  be  has  bee.i 
asked  to  pay  for  a  given  brand  more  than  the  fertilizing  ingredients 
it  contains  and  market  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  would  war- 
rant, it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  no  attempt  is  made  in  this  valua- 
tion to  indicate  whether  the  fertilizer  valued  possesses  a  greater  or 
less  crop-producing  capacity  (ban  another  fertilizer ;  but  only  whether 
it  is  higher  priced  than  another  of  the  same  general  composition. 

For  this  purpose  the  valuation  must  be  so  computed  as  to  include 
all  the  elements  entering  into  the  cost  of  a  fertilizer  as  it  is  de- 
livered to  the  consumer.  These  elements  as  they  occur  in  the  usual 
transaction,  which  is  a  time  purchase  in  small  quantity  from  .1 
local  dealer  or  agent,  may  conveniently  be  grouped  as  follows: 

1.  The  wholesale  cost  of  the  ingredients. 

2.  The  jobbers'  gross  pro  lit  on  (lie  sale  of  the  ingredients;  this 
includes  office  expenses,  advertising,  losses,  etc.;  for  the  purpose  of 
the  present'  computation  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  sum  of  this 
gross  profit  and  the  wholesale  cost  of  the  ingredients,  is  equivalent 
to  the  retail  price  of  the  single  ingredients  near  the  wholesale  mar- 
kets in  ton  lots  of  original  packages  for  cash. 

3.  The  expense  and  pro  lit  of  mixing:  This  item  applies  only  to 
complete  fertilizers,  rock  and  potash,  and  ammonia  ted  rock;  not  to 
dissolved  or  ground  bone,  or  to  dissolved  rock. 

4.  The  expense  and  profit  of  bagging. 

5.  Agents'  commission:  This  item  includes  not  only  the  commis- 
sion, proper,  but  every  advance  in  price  due  to  the  sale  of  the  goods 
through  an  agent  in  small  quantities  on  time,  rather  than  directly 
to  the  consumer  in  ton  lots  for  cash. 

(J.  Freight  from  the  wholesale  market  to  the  poiut  of  delivery. 
The  valuations  for  1912  were  based: 

1.  T'pon  the  wholesale  prices  from  September  1,  1912;  to  March  I, 
1913,  of  the  raw  innicrials  used  in  fertilizer  manufacture,  the  quota- 
tions of  the  Xew  York  market  being  adopted  for  all  materials  ex- 
cept acidulated  phosphate,  rock  and  ground  bone. 

2.  T'pon  an  allowance  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  wholesale  prices,  above 
mentioned,  to  cover  jobbers*  gross  profit 

By  adding  the  2l)  per  cent,  allowed  for  jobbers'  gross  profit  to  the 
wholesale  price  of  the  several  raw  materials,  the  retail  price  in 
original  packages  at  the  jobbers'  warehouse  is  obtained. 

Since  the  amount  of  the  several  valuable  fertilizing  constituents 
iu  the  various  raw  materials  is  known,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  de- 
termine the  corresponding  retail  value  per  pound  of  the  valuable 
fertilizing  constituents  yielded  by  each  raw  material.    A  schedule  of 


these  pouud  values  affords  a  convenient  basis  of  computation  of  tlie 
value  per  ton  of  various  fertilizers,  whose  composition  is  ascertained 
by  analysis. 

The  values  assigned,  for  the  present  ,to  (he  other  elements  in  the 
cost  of  the  fertilizer  at  the  point  of  delivery  are: 

a.  For  mixing,  $1.00  per  (on. 

4.  For  bagging,  Si. 00  per  ton,  in  all  cases  except  those  in  which 
the  article  was  sold  in  original  packages;  the  cost  of  the  package 
being,  in  such  cases,  included  in  the  wholesale  price. 

5.  For  agents'  commission,  '20  per  cent,  or  the  cost  of  the  goods 
f.  o.  b.  at  the  jobbers'  or  mixers'  warehouse. 

(J.  For  freight,  Kli.00  per  ton;  the  cost  of  the  freight  in  lots  of 
twelve  tons  or  over,  from  the  seaboard  to  Harrisburg,  averaging  |1.8S 
per  ton. 

The  following  valuation  of  dissolved  Sou  lb  Carolina  rock  illustrates 
the  method : 
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It  is  not  to  be  expected,  of  course,  (hat  the  valuations  thus  com- 
puted will  precisely  represent  the  fair  price  to  be  charged  for  a 
brand  in  each  locality  and  in  every  transaction.  Market  conditions, 
competition,  distance  from  factory,  ail  introduce  minor  variations. 
Nevertheless,  to  make  the  approximation  reasonably  close  the  aver- 
age valuation  of  a  given  class  of  goods  ought  to  agree  closely  with 
its  ascertained  average  selling  price.  Whenever  such  an  agree- 
ment is  no  longer  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  schedule,  il  is  evident 
that  the  schedule  of  retail  values  of  the  constituents,  or  the  added 
allowances  for  mixing,  etc.,  requires  revision. 

It  is  needful  to  note  here  another  factor  greatly  affecting  the  prac- 
tical accuracy  of  these  approximations.  Their  computation  would 
offer  little  difficulty  and  their  usefulness  he  far  gi  eater,  if,  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  analysis,  the  exact  nature  of  the  ingredients 
used  to  supply  the  several  fertilizer  constituents,  were  capable  of 
certain  determination.  This  is,  however,  possible  to-day  to  only  a 
limited  extent.  The  valuations  are  theiefoie  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  fei  tilbseis  aie  uniformly  compounded  from  high  quality 
ingredients,  such  as  are  commonly  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizers  of  the  several  classes.  Consumers  should  carefully 
avoid  the  error  of  accepting  such  valuations  as  infallible:  they  are 
not  designed  lo  he  used  for  close  comparisons  of  single  brands,  hut 
only  to  indicate  whether  the  price  asked  for  a  fertilizer  is  abnormal, 
assuming  good  quality  for  the  ingredients  used.     From   this  it  is 
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clear  that,  except  as  high  freights  may  require,  the  selling  price  of 
a  brand  should  not  far  exceed  the  valuation;  but  that  a  fertilizer 
may  be  made  of  inferior  materials  and  yet  have  a  high  valuation. 

Except  where  othrctvisc  expressly  stated,  the  valuations  given  in 
the  analytical  tables  arc  not  suited  as  guide  to  the  prices  for  goods 
bought  for  cash,  in  large  quantity,  and  directly  from  the  manufac- 
turer, importer,  or  jobber. 

The  valuations  used  during  1911  were  modified  for  use  during  1912 
in  accordance  with  the  changes  in  wholesale  prices  of  fertilizing 
ingredients  and  to  make  the  valuations  more  closely  follow  the  sell- 
ing price. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  valuations  and 
selling  prices  of  the  several  classes  of  fertilizers  during  1908  to  1912. 
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The  following  statement  from  the  weekly  reports  of  the  Oil,  Paint 
and  Drug  Reporter,  of  New  York  City,  shows  the  average  wholesale 
prices  of  fertilizer  raw  materials  from  September  1,  1910,  to  March 
1, 1911,  and  from  September  1,  1911,  to  March  1,  1912. 
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In  ammoniates  such  as  dried  blood  and  fish  guano,  the  unit  is  of 
ammonia,  of  which  82.25  per  cent  is  nitrogen ;  in  acid  phosphate  the 
unit  is  of  phosphoric  acid  (phosphorus  pentoxid). 

There  has  been  a  decided  fall  in  the  prices  of  some  of  the  organic 
ammoniates,  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  nitrogen  from  inor- 
ganic sources.  This  places  the  two  great  classes  of  ammoniates  upon 
practically  the  same  basis,  as  concerns  commercial  values. 
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Acid  phosphate,  phosphate  rock  and  sulphuric  acid  show  no  change 
in  prices  compared  with  last  year. 

Potash  Salts:  The  New  York  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter  gives 
the  following  imports  of  potash  salts  for  the  years  1911  and  1912. 
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Composition  of  Raw  Materials. — In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of 
the  cost  per  pound  of  the  fertilizer  constituents  of  these  materials, 
it  is  needful  to  determine  their  composition  or,  in  other  words,  the 
quantities  of  valuable  constituents  each  contains.  The  following 
table  shows  the  composition  of  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizers.  Few  analysis  of  these  materials,  with  the  exception 
of  ground  bone  and  dissolved  rock,  have  been  made  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  figures  in  the  following  table;  include  the  averages  of  the  results 
made  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts  during  the  past 
year,  except  in  the  case  of  ground  bone  and  dissolved  rock  phosphates, 
where  Pennsylvania  results  alone  are  included. 


Composition  of  Non-Acidulated  Fertilizer  Ingredients,     (Per  Cent.i 
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Composition  of  Acidulated  Fertilizer  Ingredients.     (Per  Cent.) 
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Cost  per  Toiind  of  Fertilizer  Constituents. — With  the  composition 
of  these  raw  materials  and  their  price  per  ton,  hundred  weight,  or 
other  unit  of  measure  as  a  basis,  the  wholesale  cost  per  pound  of 
the  valuable  constituents  can  readily  be  calculated.  In  many  cases 
the  aiumouiates  are  quoted  "per  unit  of  ammonia,"  the  term  unit 
being  equivalent  to  per  cent.;  in  goods  sold  by  the  ton  of  2,000  lbs., 
the  unit  is  equal  to  20  lbs.,  and  20  lbs.  of  ammonia  contain  10,47  lbs. 
of  nitrogen. 

Id  the  case  of  refuse  bone-black,  unacidulated,  the  mean,  28.25 
per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  is  assumed  to  represent  the  average 
material  on  the  market. 

Phosphate  rock  is  sold  by  the  ton  of  2,240  lbs.,  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  bone  phosphate  of  lime  it  contains,  with  drawbacks  for  in- 
jurious constituents.  Bone  phosphate  of  lime  contains  4I>.8  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid;  therefore,  each  per  cent,  of  bone  phosphate 
in  a  long  ton  is  equivalent  to  22.4  lbs.,  aud  contains  10.20  lbs;  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

In  the  wholesale  trade,  dried  blood,  azotine  ,coneentrated  tankage 
and  hoof  meals  are  usually  sold  on  the  basis  of  ammonia,  disregard- 
ing the  phosphoric  acid  present. 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid  in  dissolved  rock  is  likewise  onimitted 
from  consideration,  contracts  being  based  solely  upon  the  "avail- 
able"' phosphoric  acid;  nor  in  rock  phosphates  is  any  claim  made  for 
the  small  quantities  of  nitrogen  and  potash  they  contain,  nor  in  dis- 
solved bone  for  the  potash  present. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  wholesale  cost  per  pound  in  New  York 
of  ihe  valuable  constituents  of  such  materials  as  furnish  but  a  single 
fertilizing  element,  these  materials  being  assumed  to  be  in  the  state 
of  preparation  and  in  the  packing  in  which  the  manufacturer  pur- 
chased them,  are  given  in  the  following  table;  also  a  figure  repre- 
senting a  fair  retail  price  at  the  factory,  the  materials  having  under- 
gone no  change  in  treatment  or  packing  and  the  allowance  for  ex- 
penses and  profit  in  retailing  being  20  per  cent. 
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Wholesale  Cost  per  Pound  of  Fertilizing  Constituents,  New  York. 
1.  Ingredients  Supplying  One  Constituent 
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The  quotations  for  bone  are  given  without  specific  reference  to 
quality,  so  that  it  is  impossible,  from  these  data,  fairly  to  apportion 
their  several  wholesale  values  to  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
contained  in  this  material.  As  compared  with  tankage,  the  general 
tendency  is  to  assign  a  higher  commercial  rating  to  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  bone,  and  to  nitrogen,  a  rating  not  very  different  from  that 
given  in  tankage. 

In  former  years,  the  value  assigned  vo  the  nitrogen  has  been  tin1 

'  same  as  that  quoted  on  crushed  tankage,  c.  a.  f.  Baltimore.     In  later 

years,  quotations  for  both  crushed  tankage  and  ground  tankage  have 

not  been  available,  and  for  that  reason,  the  value  of  bone  nitrogen  i* 

based  upon  the  quotations  for  concentrated  tankage. 

In  earlier  years,  quotations  on  ground  tankage  have  been  about 
5  per  cent,  in  advance  of  those  on  concentrated  tankage,  also  quota- 
tions on  crushed  tankage  were  on  an  average  12.67  per  cent  in  ad- 
vance of  these  on  ground  tankage.  Increasing  the  price  of  concen- 
trated tankage  by  these  percentages,  we  have  $2.83  per  unit  of  am- 
monia as  the  value  assigned  to  the  nitrogen  in  bone. 

This  is  equivalent  to  $3.44  per  unit  of  nitrogen. 

The  average  composition  of  the  ground  bone  and  bone  meal  samples 
analyzed  last  fall  in  Pennsylvania  was ;  Phosphoric  acid,  22.95  per 
cent. ;  nitrogen  3.19  per  cent. 

The  prepared  bone  contains  less  fat  and  moisture,  and  often  less 
nitrogen  than  the  ordinary  rough  bone,  but  these  differences  tend,  in 
a  measure,  to  neutralize  each  other.  Assuming  for  the  rough  bone 
quoted  in  the  New  York  market  tbe  same  composition  as  the  bone 
meal  Bold  in  Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  value  of  the  nitrogen  $3.41 


per  unit,  as  previously  stated,  the  values  per  pound  of  the  several 
constituents  would  be: 

Wholesale  Cost  per  Pound  of  Fertilizer  Constituents,   New  York. 
II.     Bone. 
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Valuation  in  Neighboring  States. 
It  is  desirable,  from  all  points  of  view,  that  the  schedules  of  valua- 
tion throughout  a  district  in  which  similar  market  conditions  pre- 
vail, should  differ  as  little  as  possible.  It  has  been  our  practice  in 
the  past,  to  conform  our  schedule  to  that  adopted  after  very  careful 
cooperative  study  of  the  market  conditions  for  each  year,  by  the 
New  England  States,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  except  where  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  our  markets  have  been  made  the  valuations 
diverge  too  largely  from  Uie  actual  selling  prices,  as  in  the  case  of 
ground  bone  and  dissolved  rock  phosphates.  The  schedules  for  these 
States  for  1912  and  1913  are  as  follows: 

Trade  Values  Adopted  by  the  New  England  States  and  New  Jersey. 
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Valuations  in  Pennsylvania. 

For  reasons  stated  on  the  previous  page,  the  New  England  schedule 
has  been  followed  in  the  case  of  mixed  fertilizers  and  dissolved  bones. 

In  the  case  of  the  dissolved  rocks,  the  wholesale  prices  of  raw 
materials  used  in  their  manufacture  and  of  the  available  phosphoric 
acid  itself,  having  shown  no  material  change,  the  values  used  in  the 
Pennsylvania  schedule  for  1912  are  continued  for  use  during  the  pre*t- 
ent  year. 

With  respect  to  the  (wtash  and  nitrate  salts,  the  experience  of  re- 
cent years  has  shown  a  growing  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  of- 
ficial samples  that  represent  direct  cash  purchases  in  large  quantities. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  commercial  valuations,  based  upon  the 
conditions  and  costs  of  sale  In  small  quantities,  through  local  agents 
and  on  time,  came  to  be,  in  a  large  fraction  of  the  cases  represented 
by  these  salts  whose  analyses  are  reported  in  the  miscellaneous  group, 
strikingly  higher  than  the  selling  prices  quoted.  For  this  reason,  it 
has  appeared  needful  to  proceed,  hereafter,  upon  the  assumption  that 
all  potash  and  nitrate  salts  sold  unmixed  as  such,  have  been  pur- 
chased at  what  an  virtually  jobbers  'prices  plus  freight,  and  to  adopt 
corresponding  pound  values.  In  the  case,  however,  of  potash  and 
nitrogen  in  mixed  fertilizers,  the  computation  will  be  made  as  hereto- 
fore, upon  the  assumed  basis  of  sale  on  time,  in  small  quantities  and 
through  local  dealers 

Buyers  who  are  interested  in  the  comparative  jobbing  prices  of 
other  materials,  will  And  the  data  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  entire  schedule  adopted  for  use  in  this  State  is  presented  in 
the  following  table. 


Pennsylvania  Schedule  of  Values  for  Fertilizer  Ingredients,  1913. 
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Potash  in  excess  of  that  equivalent  to  the  chlorin  present,  will  be 
valued  as  sulphate,  and  the  remainder  as  muriate.  The  analytical 
tables  frequently  show  little  or  no  potash  reported  as  sulphate,  al- 
though the  full  percentage  guaranteed  is  reported  present  ,and  al- 
though the  manufacturer  has  guaranteed  that  it  was  introduced  as 
sulphate.  This  discrepancy  between  analytical  report  and  guaranty 
may  be  due  to  the  rule  of  practice  stated  in  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph,  and  not  to  any  act  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
ufacturer. The  rule  of  practice  is  adopted  chiefly  for  the  reason  that 
plants  injured,  like  tobacco  and  sometimes  potatoes,  by  an  excess  of 
chlorin,  is  injured  equally,  whether  the  chlorin  be  introduced  as 
muriate  of  potash,  as  common  salt,  or  as  magnesium  chloride.  At 
present  prices  for  the  two  potash  salts,  muriate  and  sulphate,  the 
only  weightly  reason  for  introducing  the  more  costly  Bulphate,  is 
to  insure  the  purchaser  of  tobacco  and  potato  fertilizers  against  pos- 
sible injury  by  chlorin.  Under  our  system  of  valuation,  the  manufac- 
turer must  exclude  chlorin  from  every  source  to  gain  the  valuation 
advantage  from  his  use  of  sulphate  of  potash. 

In  certain  cases  where  specific  claim  is  made  by  the  manufacturer 
that  potash  has  been  added  as  carbonate,  potash  in  excess  of  that 
equivalent  to  soluble  chlorides  and  soluble  sulphates  will  be  valued  as 
carbonate. 

Nitrogen  in  mixed  fertilizers  will  be  valued  as  derived  from  the 
best  Sources  of  organic  nitrogen,  unless  clear  evidence  to  the  contrary 
is  obtained. 

Phosphoric  acid  in  mixed  fertilizers  is  valued  at  bone  phosphoric 
acid  prices,  unless  clearly  found  to  be  derived  from  rock  phosphate. 

Bone  is  sifted  into  two  grades  of  fineness :  Fine,  less  than  1-50  inch 
in  diameter;  coarse,  over  1-50  inch  in  diameter. 

The  result  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  schedule  does  not  cover  the 
items  of  mixing,  bagging,  freight  and  agents'  commission.  To  cover 
these,  allowances  are  made  as  follows: 

For  freight,  an  allowance  of  $2.00  per  ton  on  all  fertilizers. 

For  bagging,  an  allowance  of  $1.00  per  ton  on  all  fertilizers,  except 
when  sold  in  Original  packages. 

For  mixing,  an  allowance  of  $1.00  per  ton  on  complete  fertilizers 
and  roek-and-potash  goods. 

For  agents'  commission,  an  allowance  of  20  per  cent,  is  added  to 
the  cash  value  of  the  goods  ready  for  shipment. 
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FERTILIZER  ANALYSES  JANUARY  1,  TO  AUGUST  1,   1913. 


Since  January  1,  1913,  there  have  been  received  from  authorize-1 
sampling  agents  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
fertilizer  samples,  of  which  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
were  subjected  to  analysis.  Preference  is  given  to  those  which  have 
not  been  recently  analyzed.  In  cases  where  two  or  more  samples  rep- 
resenting the  same  brand  were  received,  equal  portions  from  several 
samples  were  united,  and  the  composite  sample  was  subjected  to  ana- 
lysis. 

The  samples  analyzed  group  themselves  as  follows:  531  complete 
fertilizers,  furnishing  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  nitrogen;  i  dis- 
solved bones,  furnishing  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen;  140  rock-and 
potash  fertilizers,  furnishing  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  43  acidu- 
lated rock  phosphates,  furnishing  phosphoric  acid  only;  32  ground 
bones,  furnishing  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  and  19  miscella- 
neous samples,  which  group  includes  substances  not  properly  classi- 
fied under  the  foregoing  heads. 

The  determinations  to  which  a  complete  fertilizer  is  subjected  are 
as  follows:  (1)  Moisture,  useful  for  the  comparison  of  analyses,  for 
indication  of  dry  condition  and  fitnesB  for  drilling,  and  also  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  fertilizer  was  kept  in  the  warehouse.  (2) 
Phosphoric  acid — total  and  insoluble;  that  is,  that  portion  not  soluble 
in  water  nor  in  warm  ammonium  citrate  solution  (a  solution  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  action  of  plant  roots  upon  the  fertilizer), 
which  is  assumed  to  have  little  immediate  food  value.  By  difference, 
it  is  easy  to  compute  the  so-called  "available"  phosphoric  acid.  (3) 
Potash  soluble  in  water — most  of  that  present  in  green  sand  marl  and 
crushed  minerals,  and  even  some  of  that  present  in  vegetable  ma- 
terials such  as  cotton-seed  meal,  not  being  included  because  insoluble 
in  water  ever  after  long  boiling.  (4)  Nitrogen — This  element  is 
determined  by  a  method  which  simply  accounts  for  all  present,  with- 
out distinguishing  between  the  quantities  present  in  the  several  forms 
of  ammonium  salts,  nitrates  or  organic  matter.  (5)Chlorin — this 
determination  is  made  to  afford  a  basis  for  estimating  the  proportion 
of  the  potash  that  is  present  as  chlorid  or  muriate,  the  cheaper  source. 
The  computation  is  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  chlorin  present, 
unless  in  excess,  has  been  introduced  in  the  form  of  muriate  of  pot- 
ash; But  doubtless  there  are  occasional  exceptions  to  this  rule.  One 
part  of  chlorin  combines  with  1.326  parts  of  potash  to  form  the  pure 
muriate;  knowing- the  chlorin,  it  is,  therefore,  easy  to  compute  the 
potash  equivalent  thereto.     (7)  In  the  case  of  ground  bone,  the  state 
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of  sub-division  is  determined  by  sifting  through  accurately  made 
sieves;  the  cost  of  preparation  and  especially  the  promptness  of 
action  of  bone  in  the  soil  depend  very  largely  on  the  fineness  of  its 
particles,  the  finer  being  much  more  quickly  useful  to  the  plant 

The  preceding  paragraph  sets  forth  the  nature  of  the  examinations 
given  to  the  several  classes  of  fertilizers  under  the  laws  in  force 
prior  to  the  present  year.  The  legislation  of  1909  has  made  needful, 
however,  some  additional  tests.  Section  4,  of  the  Act  of  May  1, 1909, 
prohibits  the  sale  of  "pulverized  leather,  hair,  ground  hoof,  horns,  or 
wool  waste,  raw,  steamed,  roasted,  or  in  any  form,  as  a  fertilizer,  or 
as  an  ingredient  of  a  fertilizer  or  manure,  without  an  explicit  state- 
ment of  the  fact."  All  nitrogenous  fertilizers  have,  therefore,  been 
submitted  to  a  careful  microscopic  examination,  at  the  time  of  prepar- 
ing the  sample  for  analysis,  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  tissues 
characteristic  of  the  several  materials  above  named.  The  act  of  April 
23,  1909,  makes  it  unlawful  to  use  the  word  "bone"  in  connection 
with,  or  as  part  of  the  name  of  any  fertilizer,  or  any  brand  of  the 
same,  unless  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  such  fertilizer  shall 
be  the  product  of  pure  animal  bone.  All  fertilizers  in  whose  name 
the  word  "bone"  appears,  were  therefore  examined  by  microscopic 
and  chemical  methods  to  determine,  so  far  as  possible  with  present 
knowledge,  the  nature  of  the  ingredient  or  ingredients  supplying  the 
phosphoric  acid.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  well  known  to  fertilizer  man- 
ufacturers and  which  should  be  equally  understood  by  the  con- 
sumer, that  it  is,  in  certain  cases,  practically  impossible  to  determine 
the  source  of  the  phosphoric  acid  by  an  examination  of  the  finished 
fertilizer.  The  microscope  shows  clearly  the  structure  of  raw  bone, 
but  does  not  make  it  possible  to  discriminate  between  thoroughly 
acidulated  bone  and  acidulated  rock.  The  ratio  of  nitrogen  to  phos- 
phoric acid  in  a  raw  bone — and  only  such  bone  as  has  not  been 
deprived  of  any  considerable  proportion  of  its  nitrogenous  material 
by  some  manufacturing  process  can  properly  be  called  "pure  animal 
bone" — is  about  1:8;  in  cases  where  the  ratio  of  nitrogen  to  phos- 
phoric acid  exceeds  8,  it  is  clear  that  part,  at  least,  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  has  been  supplied  by  something  else  than  pure  animal 
bone;  but,  inasmuch  as  nitrogen  may  have  been  introduced  in  some 
material  other  than  bone  and  no  longer  detectible  by  the  microscope, 
the  presence  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  proportions  cor- 
responding to  those  of  bone  is  not  proof  positive  that  they  have  been 
supplied  by  bone.  Finally,  the  differences  in  the  iron  and  silica  con- 
tent of  bone  and  rock  respectively,  afford  means  of  distinction  useful 
in  some  cases;  the  usefulness  of  this  distinction  is  limited,  how- 
ever, by  the  facts  that  kitchen  bone  frequently  contains  earthly  im- 
purities rich  in  iron  and  silica,  and  that  earthly  fillers  can  legally 
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as  "makeweights"  and  as  "conditioners,"  or  materials  introduced  to 
improve  the  drilling  qualities  of  the  goods.  The  fact  that  the  phos- 
phoric acid  in  bone  and  rock  are  identical  in  character  is  probably 
so  well  known  as  to  require  no  detailed  consideration  in  this  con- 
nection. 

The  law  having  required  the  manufacturer  to  guarantee  the  amount 
of  certain  valuable  ingredients  present  in  any  brand  he  may  put 
upon  the  market,  chemical  analysis  in  employed  to  verify  the  guaran- 
ties stamped  upon  the  fertilizer  sacks.  It  has,  therefore,  been  deemed 
desirable  in  this  report  to  enter  the  guaranty  filed  by  the  manufac- 
turer in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  such  connection 
with  the  analytical  results  that  the  two  may  be  compared.  An  un- 
fortunate practice  has  grown  up  among  manufacturers  of  so  wording 
the  guaranty  that  it  seems  to  declare  the  presence  iu  goods  of  an 
amount  of  valuable  constituent  ranging  from  a  certain  minimum 
to  a  much  higher  maximum;  thus,  "Potash,  2  to  4  per  cent."  is  a 
guaranty  not  infrequently  given.  In  reality,  the  sole  guaranty  is  for 
2  per  cent.  The  guaranteed  amounts  given  for  each  brand  in  the 
following  tables,  are  copied  from  the  guaranties  filed  by  the  maker 
of  the  goods  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  lowest  figure 
given  for  any  constituent  being  considered  to  be  the  amount  guar- 
anteed. For  compactness  and  because  no  essentially  important  fact 
is  suppressed  thereby,  the  guaranties  for  soluble  and  reverted  phos- 
phoric acid  have  not  been  given  separately,  but  are  combined  into  a 
single  guaranty  for  available  phosphoric  acid;  in  cases  where  the 
maker's  guaranty  does  not  specifically  mention  available  phosphoric 
acid,  the  sum  of  lowest  figures  given  by  him  for  soluble  and  reverted 
phosphoric  acid  is  used.  The  law  of  1879  allowed  the  maker  to  ex- 
press his  guaranty  for  nitrogen  either  in  terms  of  that  element  or  in 
terms  of  the  ammonia  equivalent  thereto ;  since  ammonia  is  composed 
of  three  parts  of  hydrogen  and  fourteen  parts  of  nitrogen  it  is  a  very 
simple  matter  to  calculate  the  amount  of  one,  when  the  amount  of 
the  other  is  given;  the  amount  of  nitrogen  multiplied  by  1.214  will 
give  the  corresponding  amount  of  ammonia,  and  the  amount  of  am- 
monia multiplied  by  0.824  will  give  the  corresponding  amount  of 
uitrogen.  In  these  tables,  the  expression  is  in  terms  of  nitrogen. 
The  laws  of  1901  and  1909  abolished  the  alternative  and  required 
that  the  quantity  shall  be  given  in  terms  of  nitrogen. 

Many  manufacturers  after  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  law, 
insert  additional  items  in  their  guaranties,  often  with  the  result 
of  misleading  or  confusing  the  buyer;  the  latter  will  do  well  to  give 
heed  to  those  items  only  that  are  given  as  the  law  requires  and  that 
are  presented  in  these  tables: 
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A  summary  of  tbe  analyses  made  this  season  is  presented  as  fol- 
lows: 

SUMMARY  OF  ANALYSES  MADE  THIS  SEASON, 
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''For  the  purpose  of  indicating  more  specifically  to  the  eye,  cases 
deficient  in  guarantee,  an  asterisk  has  been  affixed  in  the  analytical 
tables  where  the  ingredient  has  been  found  less  in  quantity  than  the 
manufacturer  guaranteed.  Too  great  emphasis  should  not  be  placed 
upon  very  slight  deficiencies,  because  very  slight  imperfections  in 
mixing  and  slight  variations  in  analysis  are  practically  unavoidable. 
The  asterisk  has  been  used  therefore,  only  in  cases  where  tbe  de- 
ficiencies amount  to  0.2  per  cent,  or  more,  except  where  nitrogen  bas 
been  guaranteed  in  amounts  not  higher  than  1.0  per  cent.,  in  which 
case  an  asterisk  has  been  affixed  where  the  deficiency  amounts  to  0.1 
per  cent,  or  more." 

The  cases  of  departure  of  goods  from  their  guaranteed  composition 
observed  tbis  season,  including  only  those  cases  in  which  it  amounted 
to  two-tenths  per  cent,  or  more,  were  as  follows: 


Summary  of  Instances  o 

Deficiency  from  Guaranty. 
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The  cases  of  deficiency  noted  during  the  past  eleven  seasons  in  the 
composition  of  goods  as  compared  with  their  guaranties,  expressed 
in  percentage  of  the  total  numbei  of  goods  of  each  class  analyzed, 
are  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  deficievW,  1908-1913. 
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•Only  (wo  aamplea  analj-ied  for  whim  do  gnaranieaa  are  reported. 
tOnly  three  samples  Analyzed. 
(Only  lour  samples  ana!ii<:d. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  composition  of  all  samples  of  coin 
plete  fertilizers  for  which  guaranties  are  recorded  with  the  average 
of  the  corresponding  guaranties,  for  several  seasons  past,  including 
those  of  this  season,  follows : 
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Average  Composjiiou  and  Guaranty  Compared — Continued. 
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It  if  of  interest  to  note  how  closely  tlie  series  of  valuations  based 
upon  the  wholesale  price  of  raw  materials  in  the  principal  markets 
during  the  most  important  buying  season  and  upon  certain  average 
allowances  for  expenses  and  profits  on  the  part  of  the  mixer  and 
jobber,  coincides  with  the  retail  prices  later  ascertained.  A  compari- 
son for  several  seasons  past  is  given  below: 
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Comparison  of  Selling  Price  and  Valuation,  1908-1913. 
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MATERIALS  USED  IN  FERTILIZERS. 


The  microscopic  examination  of  the  nitrogenous  fertilizers  for 
leather,  hair*  and  other  materials  the  use  of  which  without  notice  is 
prohibited  by  the  Act  of  May  1,  1909,  revealed  in  no  case  such  quan- 
tity of  any  of  these  substances  as  might  not  fairly  be  regarded  as  an 
accidental  trace.  No  instance  has  been  reported  by  the  sampling 
agents  in  which  a  declaration  of  the  presence  of  such  material  has 
been  made.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  quite  general  knowledge  that 
substances  of  this  kind  are  being  largely  used  in  fertilizer  mixtures ; 
but,  in  most  cases  at  least,  only  after  such  treatment  as  results  in  the 
destruction  of  the  characteristic  tissues  and,  at  the  same  time,  wholly 
or  partly  in  that  of  the  organic  compounds  originally  present. 

In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  April  23,  1909, 
many  firms  dropped  from  the  brand  names  of  goods  manufactured 
by  them  the  word  "bone"  hitherto  forming  part  of  said  names.  Where 
such  change  in  name  appears,  it  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  derived,  at  least  in  part,  from  something  else  than 
bone. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  "WORK. 


In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  the  work  of  the  season  has  been 
performed  under  my  direction,  as  follows : 

The  nitrogen  determinations  by  W.  Thomas,  B.  S.;  those  of  total 
phosphoric  arid  by  P.  W.  Clemmer,  B.  S.;  of  insoluble  phosphoric 
acid  by  H.  I>.  Edmiston  and  F.  N.  Crawford,  B.  S. ;  of  potash  by  E.  S. 
Erb,  M.  S. ;  computations  by  Miss  Verna  Bryce,  and  chlorin,  by 
Charles  Kern ;  and  the  preparation  of  samples,  care  of  records,  and 
the  detail  of  the  compilation  of  this  bulletin,  by  G.  C.  Given,  M.  S.  To 
these  trained  and  experienced  assistants,  my  acknowledgments  are 
due  for  loyal  and  efficient  service. 
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B.SH 
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7.89 
6.73 
5.20 
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S.  91 

S.OO 
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3.92 

l.M 
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5.00 

I.W 
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8.00 

7.00 
8.00 

6.00 
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sioo 

1.61 
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1.M 

1.48 

i.n 

3.56 
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1.4C 
l.M 

•7. S3 
9.83 

».» 

t.a 

10.  33 

8.311 
0.01 

s.oo 

1.00 

l.M 

9.00 
6.00 

9.00 
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9.00 

io. on 

9.48 
l.M 

4.11 

10.88 
4.31 

z.ie 

6i37 
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LIT 

MS 

5.40 
4.64 

s 

■9.43 
ll.lt) 

10. 00 

10.00 

7.00 

10.00 

2.00 
200 

1.83 

•1.70 

... 

.8! 
1..S 

l.M 
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.32 

1.3 

S3. 50 

10.86 

25.70 

26.66 
40.SS 

30  31 

30.18 

20.60 

21.03 

23.00 

2si00 
23.00 

isi*o 

21.00 

1-0  00 

h'.m 
I-:  ion 

EE4 
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IMS 

irao 
lrc* 
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669 
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1732 
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COMPLETE  FEET! 


k-r«  G-o-rU  Crop  Fftllllwr. 
ar't  Eimd  „-■  .    i  rertUUar, 

['.'.■.■..-.■.    Hlgl    Untie   Pouto   IVr 


t   tod 


I  Crop  Gram 


it-r  PLoy-hat-. 
ItEant    lodla   Butter*    FerUllMf. 
ItBttut  loan  I'lIitNn  Pnllllwr.  '...'..'.'. 
rjsi   India  \f:.   TmetiNf  sod  Pouto. 


I    Kiku 


o  Com  Sperlil, 


Tor    Poialow 


nod    VofrUbli 


oitejilllo  T)dw    To.    1 
!•     How-  4  Sno.    \0I 

ili U.   Ml  Hyd"   Bt.'  Mo'ryt. "!".' 
MB  *   M«iirr  '"»■'  CoVohMoo.  ". 


ullna    I«o«.    runbom. 


I     Ffr-d    C"  .     ttu" 


B.   C    Sharp.    Pitloborjb.    


Jl'.'ti    T^",''' 


nokie.  Katb.  .  .. 
■oftVp.  Oil  CIO.  .. 
i-rq.     Uttlr   Oap.     . 


tOompoalle  Mioplc 


STtUx^fc- 


LIZRRS— Continued 


Pbospbortc  Acid  Id  100  Pounds. 

Potaah  In   100  Pounds. 
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SI  24 
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91 
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•Coratltnellt    falls    bctow   Kunnnlj. 


COMPLETE  FEBTI 


«  Spiwlal  Vegetable  ttinurr. 


k'a  Roy»l  Phosphite.  ., 
'a  gprlDBfull  phosphate 
-    Phosphite 


tCompoalt*  irnnpl*. 


Compoond  lor  Pout 


•  .   'i  '  -i--  ■  ■  ■-■ 


rlio-     T      Willi    A    Co.     PlTDUtdl,    ... 

n     F    Arnold.    DHUBan, I1 


f.IZERS— Continued . 


Phosphoric  Apia  In  loo  Pogndn. 
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"- 
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- 
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>» 
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O 
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•Couill  tnont   mill  below   (aunty. 


COMPLETE  FERTI 


Manufacturer  and    Hraud. 


R.   Wdiwo.   Kid  brt-et  111c.     .     ,. 

■..■■»    T    Willi  A  i.       Parnaaaoa" 

l>.      ....     i laoa. 

Ool-MIUMIl.     WllllaniM 


armour  fertilizer  works    inc..  bal- 

I'oo.plrie     rolalo.      ... 

IfWbeal.   Corti  anil  Oar  Special.    ..     .. 
fCrop   Oro*er 

Ftiwr'a   Obolr*,        . ■  ■ 

Mllltn  Grade   Potato 


}  tSuiwrpboapbale,   Boor.   Blood  and  Potaab. 

jtWbeat  and  Oraaa  Special. 

'  E  ii  II  Villi  CO..   BALTIMORE. 
»|..-i>1. 


\\    s, ■..:»]   ruiipnoDd   for   Potai. 
BALTIMORE       FPnTILlZEH      CO.. 


Auon   *   sons   company.    rnn-Aiirci. 
i".-:if-  ■   Flirt    ;--  ■■ 

Tnuw'fS?PSr*orV. 

tHaufh.a    ..«..-.•    Plant    Pond 

[..-.Tot   Pcrtllltcr  foe  General  Ul 
tBauib'i   Animal   liar-    — •    "-- 

;...-. I   for  All  Crop 
•naoiUa  :-<■-■■■■  G 


■  l-c»f   Hrai 


s,.,-u 


Potaab   Com. 


t  Ranch'*  ]"OIato  and  Tru'«  Special  f< 

tftautlra    General    Crop    Grower    foi 
J     Crop.. 

1  Cum  pool  te  aample. 


a     si..lr.    Bi.-n.bn™. 
M     L.    RachraaD,    Lebao 

Chaa.  T.   Wllla  .-.  Co.   F . 

Meklea  A  Stewart,   fib i pwn aba rf. 


Itohl     Spelcber.     Rockwood. 
c   Q.-orce.*  Tioaa. 


a-     i*     Kaufman.    tiaWrrllle.  ".  . 
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iro.er   C    Mjera.    Idarlll* 
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LZZBBS— Continued 
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MannfactorcT  and  Brand. 

From   Whom  Sample  Wai  Taken. 
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I 

Claud      Rapid*     High      Grade 
Ammoniatprt    Salable    Alkaline. 
Complete  Animal   Baa«   FertJU  ■ 

Itobeosact    Bros       T     •     a 

If. 

.    -    Wir-il      n.-'k  II 

IfJ 

*% 

'i'°T  c  uVT^,  """**• 

in 

us 
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C.    BRCKBItT.    NORTH    SIDB.    PITTS 
BURGH.   PA. 

Beckerfa  Odorless  Lawn  and  Garden  Fer 

B     BRItG     COMPANY.     PHILADELPHIA. 

W.  0.  Beckett.  Plltaourto,   ..■ 

,. 

t  Berg's  High  Grade  Potato  Manure ] 

;  I.* 
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|  W 
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1-J3-J 
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']'" 
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Hf 

RGER   BROS.,    RASTON',    PA. 
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BLOCKER   1  CO..    BALTIMORE,    MD. 
Ammonlaled    Soluble   Phosphate 

W.    BARWEI.L.    WAUKEGAN,    ILL. 
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WKER    FERTILIZER    CO        NEW    TORE 

II.  J.  Kllrujer  &  Co..   Butler.    i 

■'    S.   Hauler  ft  Co .    Washington. 
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UZEBS— Continued . 
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COMPLETE  FEBTI 
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Mnnufnrturet  and  Brand. 

From  Wbom  Sample  Wu  Takes. 
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s* 

Hambor*  Supplr  Houae,   Ha  inborn. .. 

]„„ 

M 

Bowker'a  Ammonia  ted   Food  for  Flowers,., 
BRADLEY     A     GREKN      FERTILIZER     00., 

II.  L>  Stall*.   Hollldariborn; 

W.     C.    Beekert,     PltubUffa,     North 

ttradler  A  Green  FU.  Co.,  Pblla.,  .. 
Bradley  A  Green  Fta.  Co.,    l'blla..   .. 

I... 

10)1 

CAMBRIA    FERTILIZER   CO..    JOHNSTOWN. 

»M 

CBNTRAI.   CHEMICAL  CO  .    HAGPRSTOWN. 
Mil.      THOMAS    FKUTZ      WORKS 
O.  0.  C    Farmer' a  Century  Brand . . 

M 

i»M 

iv^K^rrSloon^^™1'"*-..::' 

«■« 

0.  0    C    Fun.   Bone  and  Potaab 
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1106 

»  b  m°i!"'  ^'"SSa!"""' 

.... 
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1                    .                                                         1 
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B    Fred  <w-  ■:';»:.;  ■  i''»j'i;itwt,   .'  -.. 

B      Sank     OoVe™(lold  Vraod     Kicel.lot 

B    Ftaoli  Coe'e  Eitre  Rpetlal  Potato  For- 
:i  :».  -  and  Fruit  <;»>*•> 

IB.  Frank  Coe'e  Penoe,  So.  1  Grain  Spe  ' 
1     del  for  Wbeat.  Rje  aod  Oati.                  1 

ItB     Frank  Cof'a  Colombia   Corn  and   Po  • 

O                    GUANO  CO..    BALTIMORE.    MP 
Fun.   Pboapbate  and  Polub. 

1.  W.  >■■««!■.-     New  Holland.    ... 

Ada;pb  RoPttionyr.   heneille. 

C.    1     Rafter)  kuI   A  Son.    Bammer- 
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I.M 

1.B 

'1 

w    w    Frirk  A  Co     Kotitown.    ..     . 
t.  W    8™il  Co.    Plltaliortn 
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a.   ti    Darie.   Mlddleboni  Crater.    ... 

i..  ri    A     lm.;  » -■      cial.  ttc. 

l.(l 

>«S! 

'  ru,,r"r"*" 1 

Wm     II     Brtotoa.    Fallnereek ., 

1.. 

'  Col                             *del  F  milwr                ' 

!M 

HENRY    COPE    &    CO.,     LINCOLN    UNIVER- 
SITY,   PA. 
Henrj  Cope  A  Co'a  Ammonlaled  Pboaphate 

Lrbnrn  Wblteker,  Oiford 

H 

.Google 


I.IZERS— Continued 
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LIZERS— Continued . 
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FABMEKB'  ANNUAL  NORMAL  INSTITUTE 

PROGRAM. 

First  Session  Convenes  Tuesday  Afternoon,  May  20,   1913. 

MR.   D.   S.  TAYLOR,   Burgettstown,  Fa.,  Chairman. 

Call  to  order  1.30. 

Addresses  of  Welcome,  W.  W.  Hoyt,  Burgess,  Washington,  Pa. 
T.   Jeff  Duncan,  Esq.,  Washington,  Pa. 
R.  S.  Rankin,  Master,  Pomona  Orange,  Hickory, 
Pa. 

Response,  by  Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Prof.  Franklin  Menges,  York,  Pa. 

1     "THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT  FARMS." 

Dr.  Chas.  E.  Thorne,  Director  of  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 


Tuesday  Evening,   May  20,   1013. 
WOMENS'  SESSION. 
MRS.  MARTHA  B.  MARTIN,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  President. 
Call  to  order  7.30. 

1.  "THE  FARM   HOUSE." 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Monroe,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

2.  "THE  COUNTRY  BOY." 

Dr.  A.  Holmes,  Dean  of  the  General  Faculty, 
State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

3.  "HOME  MAKING  A  SCIENCE." 

Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons,  Ceres,  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange,  Lincoln  University,  Pa. 

4.  "WOMEN'S  SHARE  IN  THE  FARM  PARTNERSHIP." 

Mrs.   H.   B.  Fullerton,  Milford,   Long  Island, 
N.Y. 


Wednesday  Morning,  May  21,  1013 
:n  T.  SMITH,  Dunbar,  Fa.,  Chairman.     . 


BREEDING  OP  THE  DAIRY  HERD." 
R.  J.  Weld,  Sugnrgrove,  Fa  . 

SANITARY  MILK  PRODUCTION. '* 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Klein,  Dean  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3  CONSIDERED  AS  THE  RASE  OF  SUPPORT  OF 

Dr.  John  W.  Adams,  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wednesday  Afternoon,  May  21,  1913. 

fv".  STEWART,  Jefferson,  Pa.,  Chairman. 

JRAL  PRESS  AND  THE  FARMER." 

Arthur  J.  Anderson,  Editor,  The  Pennsylvania 
Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

>IP  OF  THE  FARM." 

H.   W.   ColHnewood,   Editor,  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  New  York  City. 

ROLLING  SOIL  FERTILITY." 

W.  D.  Zinn,  Phillippi,  W.  Va. 


Wednesday  Evening,  Ma;  21,  1913. 
Z.  GEORGE,  West  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Chairman. 

IN    THE    DISTRIRUTION    AND    SALE    OF    FARM 
ND  THE  PURCHASE  OF  FARM  SUPPLIES." 
E.  B.  Dursett,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

Prof.   F.   R.   Stevens,   Agriculturist. 
,TURAL  OPPORTUNITIES  ARE  IN  THE  EAST." 

H.    B.    Fullerton,    Director   Agricultural    De- 
velopment,  Milford,   Long  Island,   N.   Y. 
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Thursday  Morning,  Ma;  22,  1913. 
GOOD  ROADS  SESSION. 
MB.  GEO.  G.  HUTCHISON,  Warriors  Mark,  Pa.,  Chairman. 
>  order  9.30. 

Opened  by  Hon.  John  K.  Tener,  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Hon.  Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Joint 
Committee  on  Federal  Aid  in  the  Construc- 
tion of  Post  Roads,  Washington,  D.  C, 
is  expected  to  address  this  meeting. 

Hon.  Boies  Penrose,  Representing  Joint  Com- 
mittee od  Federal  Aid  in  the  Construction 
of  Post  Roads,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"ROAD  CONSTRUCTION. " 


Hon.    Edward    M.    Bigelow,    State    Highway 
Commissioner,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


"IMPORTANCE  OF  DIRT  ROAD  BUILDING." 

Hon.  Edward  E.  Jones,  Hartford,  Pa. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  May  22,  1613. 
FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  SESSION. 
HON.  A.  L.  MARTIN,  Director,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Chairman. 
11  to  order  1.30. 

"A  RETROSPECT  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR'S  WORK  BY  THE  SECTION 
LEADERS." 

Messrs.  R.  P.  Keater,  Grampian,  Pa. 

J.   T.   Campbell,   Hurts  town,   Pa. 
Franklin  Mengea,  York,  Pa. 
L.  W.  Lighty,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 
D.   H.   Watts,   Kerrmoor,  Pa. 

"THE  FARMERS*  INSTITUTE,  FROM  COUNTY  CHAIRMEN'S  POINT 
OF  VIEW." 

a    "County  Organization  of  Institute  Committee." 

Hon.  H.  G.  McGownn  .Geiger's  Mills,  Pa. 
b    "Responsibilities  of  County  Chairmen." 
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Washington,  Pa.,  May  20,  1913,  1.30  P.  M. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Taylor  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Gentlemen :  The  hour  Bet  for  the  opening  of 
our  exercises  has  come  and  gone.  We  were  detained  a  little  while 
outside  to  have  our  pictures  taken,  but  we  are  glad  to  see  so  many 
of  you  present  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Normal  Institute.  We 
will  not  spend  aoy  time  talking,  as  there  are  other  people  here  better 
qualified  to  address  you  than  I  am,  and  I  will  proceed  with  the 
program.  The  first  address  of  welcome  is  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Hoyt,  Bur- 
gess of  Washington.    I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  Hoyt 

Mr.  Hoyt  spoke  as  follows: 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Farmers'  Normal  Institute: 
It  is  my  pleasant  and  honorable  duty,  in  behalf  of  our  local  committee 
and  our  citizens  this  afternoon,  to  extend  to  you  a  brief  and  formal 
word  of  welcome  in  the  name  of  that  great  and  illustrious  patriot, 
the  one  to  whom  every  true  patriotic  American  lifts  his  hat  in  rever- 
ence and  honor,  even  the  uame  of  that  first  of  all  American  citizens, 
WASHINGTON.  It  is  an  honor,  which  I  do  not  appreciate  lightly, 
I  assure  you,  to  stand  here  in  behalf  of  our  local  committee  and  of 
the  citizens  of  Washington  to  extend  to  you  a  most  cordial  welcome 
to  our  city.  I  also  welcome  you  as  a  body  of  conscientious  gentlemen, 
gathered  here  from  Pensylvania,  representing  many  sections  of  our 
glorious  old  Keystone  State.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  dwell  at  length 
upon  the  vast  amount  of  good  that  has  been  done  by  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  by  your  various  local  organizations  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  a  benefit  not  only  to  yourselves  and  the  agricul- 
turists, but  a  measureless  benefit  to  our  State,  our  entire  nation,  and 
the  world  at  large.  I  feel  that  I  would  be  remiss  in  a  plain  duty  were 
I  not  to  publicly  speak  of  the  work  of  preparation  which  has  been 
done  by  the  members  of  your  local  committee,  and  if  your  arrange- 
ments are  complete,  if  your  stay  here  during  these  few  days  shall 
prove  pleasant  and  profitable  to  you,  if,  wheu  you  go  away,  you  shall 
have  a  warm  heart  and  a  warm  place  in  your  affections  for  the  City 
of  Washington,  it  will  be  because  the  members  of  your  local  commit- 
tee have  done  their  duty  as  good  citizens  and  as  loyal  members  of 
your  organization.    I  thank  you  for  the  kiud  reception  you  have  ten- 


oon,  and,  as  a  representative  of  our  people  and 
u  success  and  God-speed  in  your  undertakings 
cm,  I  again  bid  you  welcome,  thrice  welcome  to 

The  next  address  will  be  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Duncan, 
ave  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  Duncan,  an 
>f  Washington,  Pa. 


ADDRESS  OP  WELCOME 

iy  T.  J.  DUNCAN.   Enq..    WaiMnato*,    Pa. 

id  Gentlemen  of  the  Association:  If  you  will  in- 
nutes,  I  will  tben  turn  you  over  to  the  mercy  of 
are  on  the  program  and  who  will  probably  have 
f  more  interest,  and,  possibly,  of  more  substantial 
■If  will  be  able  to  present. 

,  which  I  presume  everybody  concedes,  that  there 
tition  without  a  precedent  cause;  everything  that 
5  is  the  result  of  something  that  has  preceded  it. 
today,  the  people  of  this  world  who  are  living  at 
ely  either  suffering  or  enjoying  the  consequences 
ie  history  of  to-day,  when  read  in  the  future,  will 
ical  consequences  of  something  that  preceded  it. 
[  in  almost  everybody's  every  day  life.  Even  our 
i  producing  and  pre-existent  cause;  it  may  be  an 
ch;  it  may  be  a  nervous  condition  or  it  may  be  a 
-e,  but  as  sure  as  the  thing  exists  today,  it  is 
ng  or  some  power  that  has  gone  before, 
there  is  a  reason  why  I  should  be  here,  and  briefly 
pest  to  you  some  of  those  reasons.  The  universality 
erybody  having  something  in  mind  to  which  they 
e,  is  illustrated  by.  an  incident  that  occurred  in 
ity  of  Pittsburg  during  one  of  the  expostions  there 
>,  of  which  a  musical  program  was  a  part.  On  the 
woman  in  her  best  attire,  and  beside  her  the  man 
r  and  the  baton  which  he  was  swinging  and  beating 
ms  as  she  proceded  with  her  music.  In  the  audience 
iad  with  her  her  little  son  of  five  or  six  years.  The 
the  program  progressed,  in  boyhood  ways,  climbed 
id  surveyed  all  that  was  around  him,  then  got  down 
nd  inspected  everything  beneath.  The  woman  grew 
lied  him  up  and  set  him  down  on  the  seat  beside 
n  to  be  quiet  For  a  moment  he  looked  and  listened 
Mamma,  what  is  that  man  trying  to  hit  that  woman 
?"  He  realized  that  all  that  effort  had  some  purpose 
woman  replied,  "He  is  not  hitting  ber."  "Well  then," 
"What  is  she  hollering  so  about."    Now  then,  there 


are  causes  why,  as  I  said,  I  should  be  here,  and  the  first  perhaps  a 
sufficient  reason  is  that  I  notice  on  the  program  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand  that  there  are  to  be  responses. 

Now  if  there  were  no  preliminary  addresses  of  welcome  or  ex- 
pressions of  appreciation  or  something  of  that  nature,  what  would 
become  of  all  these  responses  you  are  to  listen  to,  which  are  the  real 
aud  important  feature  of  this  part  of  your  program.  If  Mr.  Hoyt, 
or  myself,  or  the  gentleman  who  is  to  follow  us  in  congratulations 
to  you,  failed  to  be  here,  what  would  become  of  the  address  of  your 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which-  will  be  full  of  meal  and  instruction. 
And  care  and  a  due  regard  for  him  requires  that  we  should  say 
something  that  will  be  introductory  and  give  him  an  opportunity 
and  his  co-laborer  who  is  to  respond  in  behalf  of  the  Orange,  an 
opportunity  to  say  something. 

I  would  not  want  him  or  you,  he  not  having  anything  to  respond 
to  and  you  not  having  therefore  anything  to  listen  to,  to  give  me, 
as  having  failed  to  come  here,  such  an  answer  as  the  young  man 
reported  the  girl  gave  him  when  be  asked  ber  if  she'd  marry  him. 
I  can  give  it  better  in  his  own  language  than  anything  I  could 
formulate  myself,  he  told  it  in  this  way  afterwards,  when  it  was 
over.  "I  asked  a  maiden  fair,  with  bright  golden  hair,  if  me  she 
would  wed.  With  a  gentle  smile  and  a  twinkle  in  her  eye,  'See 
father9  she  said.  Now  she  knew  that  I  knew  her  father  was  dead. 
She  knew  that  I  knew  the  wild  life  he  had  led.  Therefore  she 
knew  well  that  I  could  tell  where  she  meant,  when  she  said,  'Go  see 
father.' " 

I  want  however,  before  closing  to  introduce  you  to  Washington 
county.  You  are  here  in  our  midst,  and  we  are  glad  to  receive  you, 
and  I  was  directed  by  the  committee  who  brought  me  to  this  position 
— well  now,  in  fact  I  am  like  the  man  was  when  he  bad  just  been 
married  and  the  guests  were  gathered  around  and  the  wedding 
feast  was  on;  somebody  conceived  the  notion  that  there  should  he 
some  addresses  and  that  the  groom  should  tell  what  he  thought  of  the 
occasion,  and  what  he  had  to  say  of  bis  expected  future  life.  The 
time  came;  he  was  called  upon;  he  was  surprised  and  embarrassed, 
and  be  rose  up  and  unconsciously  he  put  his  hand  on  the  bride's 
shoulder.  "Now,"  be  said,  "since  this  thing  has  been  forced  on  me, 
I  will  have  to  do  the  best  I  can."  Washington  county  ought  to  be, 
to  a  Washington  countian,  like  every  man's  watch  and  his  wife, 
the  best  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and  we  people  who  are  residents 
here  are  apt  to  entertain  that  feeling  about  the  locality  to  which  you 
have  come,  for  which  we  have  no  apology  to  make,  because  we  have 
within  us  good  reasons  for  the  faith  that  we  entertain  and  of  which 
we  would  like  you  to  be  as  well  convinced  before  your  stay  with  us, 
toward  the  close  of  this  week,  is  ended. 

Located  as  we  are,  here  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
bounded  by  Allegheny  and  Westmoreland  and  Greene  and  Beaver 
counties,  and  by  the  West  Virginia  State  line,  we  have  an  area 
of  about  889  square  miles,  which,  located  as  we  are  at  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  consists  of  beautiful  valleys  and 
hill-tops  which  we  think,  for  natural  beauty  and  substantial  quali- 
ties, is  unsurpassed  within  the  limits,  not  only  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
of  the  entire  National  domain,    In  population,  we  have  a  little  over 
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143,000  people.  In  soil,  we  have  what  is  known  as  limestone  clay, 
and  a  rich  loam  in  other  sections  which  is  as  productive,  almost  as 
it  is  possible  to  conceive,  that  the  earth  anywhere  contains.  It  pro- 
duces fields  of  grain  of  every  conceivable  kind  adapted  to  the  Tem- 
perate Zone,  and  our  cattle  are  scattered  abroad  throughout  the 
limits  of  the  county  over  a  thousand  hills,  of  all  varieties,  of  good 
quality  and  of  profitable  production  to  its  owners. 

We  have  also  a  peculiar  product  in  this  section  of  the  State,  that 
of  petroleum  oil,  which  sends  its  illuminating  influence  throughout 
the  entire  world.  There  is  nowhere  in  modern  civilization  that  this 
production  does  not  go  to  enlighten  the  dark  hours  of  the  people 
who  depend  upon  it  for  artificial  light.  Washington  county  not 
only  furnishes  this  as  an  illuminating  power  but  it  goes  to  lubricate 
the  machinery  of  the  world  and  its  by-product  to  produce  many 
effects  and  beneficial  results  which  it  is  impossible  in  the  limited 
time  I  have  here  to  even  suggest.  We  have  a  coal  area  that  is  un- 
precedented. There  is  scarcely  a  farm  in  Washington  county  which 
is  not  underlaid  with  that  rich  vein  of  bituminous  coal  known  as 
the  Pittsburg  or  River  formation  which  has  no  superior  in  the  pro- 
duction of  steam  and  coke,  and  of  the  other  things  which  follow 
as  a  by-product  of  its  manufacture.  There  is  nowhere  that  I  know 
of  within  transportation  limits,  that  this  coal  does  not  command  a 
higher  price  than  any  other  coal  that  is  produced  in  this  nation 
that  is  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Similar  coal  exists  in  two 
or  three  of  the  surrounding  counties,  but  it  is  limited  to  this  region 
of  the  State,  and  we  alone,  with  our  two  or  three  neighboring  coun- 
ties, have  the  monopoly  of  the  coal  of  this  kind  and  of  this  quality. 

We  have,  in  financial  affairs,  a  state  or  condition  which  we  think 
is  almost  unequaled,  and  I  do  not  believe  is  anywhere  surpassed 
within  the  limits  of  our  nationality.  There  are  in  this  county,  within 
the  territory  or  boundary  of  this  county,  41  financial  institutions, 
with  a  combined  resource  of  over  $36,000,000.  Dividing  that  by  the 
population,  it  shows  this  remarkable  condition,  and  I  mention  it 
because  it  is  necessary,  in  some  way,  to  manifest  what  the  condition 
is  here  and  what  the  relation  of  our  people  is  to  these  institutions. 
Dividing  it  by  the  population  of  the  county,  we  have  a  result  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-some  dollars  to  every  individual  resident  within 
the  boundary  of  Washington  county;  or  taking  the  usual  estimate 
thdt  the  voter  is  one-sixth  of  the  population,  we  have  invested  in 
these  institutions  in  some  form  or  other,  an  average  of  nearly  f  1,458. 
to  every  adult  male  citizen  or  resident  that  we  can  enumerate  as  a 
part  of  our  population.  Now,  those  figures  may  not  seem  large  at 
first  blush,  but  when  you  think  that  that  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
investment  and  worth  of  this  county,  when  you  realize  that  it  rep- 
resents the  savings  that  is  put  in  that  particular  channel,  I  don't 
believe,  gentlemen,  that  when  one  of  you  go  home,  if  you  will  take 
the  opportunity  to  look  at  it  in  the  same  way,  that  you  will  find  it 
not  surpassed  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania.  Where 
there  are  large  populations,  where  there  are  more  densely  populated 
cities,  where  there  is  a  larger  concentration  of  wealth,  the  relation 
of  amount  to  numbers  T  think  will  bring  out  averages  that  are  away 
beneath  this  that  we  have  here. 

Let  me  repeat,  that  I  am  presenting  this  not  as  evidence  of  the 
wealth  of  the  people,  but  as  a  suggestion  to  you  of  the  drift  that  a 
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portion  of  that  money  takes  and  the  large  interests  that  they  have 
in  saving,  and  in  financial  institutions  that  indicates  a  business  con- 
dition that  prevails  in  comparatively  few  localities. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  to  which  I  desire  to  introduce  you 
to-day.  The  county  is  spread  out ;  it  is  for  your  investigation  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  before  your  adjournment,  as  many  of  you  will 
see  as  much  of  its  fields,  its  hills,  its  woods,  its  grain,  its  cattle,  as 
the  opportunity  allows  you  to  do,  considering  your  obligation  to  the 
association  here.  Now  I  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  that,  but 
I  could  only  suggest  to  enable  you  to  do  it  in  part,  at  least,  the  ad- 
vice that  was  received  by  the  gentleman  who  answered  an  advertise- 
ment in  a  newspaper  which,  in  some  educational  concern  ostensibly 
advertised  that,  for  a  specific  fee,  they  would  instruct  anybody  how 
they  could  learn  the  French  language  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  fee 
was  sent,  the  answer  came  and  he  read  in  his  instructions:  "Divide 
the  language  into  twenty-four  parts  and  learn  one  part  each  hour." 
If  you  can  divide  the  county  into  sections  amongst  yourselves  and 
visit  it,  you  can  see  as  much  as  possible  of  it  and  then  communicate 
with  each  other  the  results  of  your  observation. 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  want  to  welcome  you  to  our  com- 
munity, and  that  is  on  account  of  yourselves  as  individuals  and  on 
account  of  the  cause  that  you  represent.  This  community  is  always 
glad  to  receive  into  its  limits  men  who  represent  worthy  enterprises, 
who  have  honorable  purposes  in  view  and  who  are  intelligent  enough 
to  bring  us  something  for  ourselves  from  which  we  may  receive  bene- 
fits and  libera]  enough  to  take  from  us  anything  they  can  find 
amongst  us  that  may  be  of  benefit  to  themselves.  Such  being  the 
situation,  I  do  not  need  to  remind  this  gathering  that  the  interests  of 
agriculture  stand  pre-eminently  above  any  other  interest  or  enter- 
prise known  to  human  kind.  In  age,  it  is  venerable.  In  both  sacred 
and  secular  history,  it  is  the  oldest  employment  in  which  the  human 
race  was  ever  engaged,  and  as  time  has  moved  on,  it  has  stood  para- 
mount in  importance,  ahead  in  usefulness  and  most  marked  and  dis- 
tinguished in  its  character  and  its  results  to  mankind.  The  artist 
in  color  and  stone  may  boast  of  the  beauty  of  his  productions  as 
they  adorn  the  public  places  or  the  walls  of  exhibitions;  the  architect 
may  be  proud  of  the  products  of  his  profession  as  they  tower  toward 
the  clouds  and  as  they  accommodate  the  throngs  of  human  kind,  but 
all  things  dwindle  into  insignificance  when  you  consider  the  results 
of  the  agriculturist  and  his  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  his  race. 
The  one  plays  merely  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people,  supplies 
the  desires  or  the  suggestions  merely  of  man's  artistic  nature  of  his 
less  urgent  physical  necessities,  but  the  agriculturist  contributes  to 
the  absolute  needs  of  every  member  of  the  human  race  and  out- 
weighs in  importance  and  overcomes  in  value  and  surpasses  in  its 
real  merit  every  other  enterprise  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
The  representatives  of  such  an  enterprise  are  entitled  to  a  welcome  in 
any  community  which  they  visit  and  we  desire  to  make  you  welcome 
to  the  confines  of  Washington  county. 

Now  it  is  not  always  ability  to  appreciate  our  own  strength  or  our 
own  forces  without  taking  a  little  stock  sometimes  of  what  we  have 
in  our  business  enterprises,  and  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
world  do  this  at  regular  intervals.    I  don't  know  whether  all 
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have  thought  of  what  I  am  about  to  suggest  yourselves,  or  not;  nor 
do  I  know  whether,  in  the  past,  you  have  thought  of  the  full  force 
and  effect  of  this  investigation  when  it  is  once  made.  The  report 
of  the  United  States  census  for  1910  gives  us  the  information  that 
the  total  population  of  this  whole  country  is  in  round  numbers  about 
93,000,000  people,  and  more  detailed  returns,  if  the  published  state- 
ments that  I  have  recently  received  are  correct,  reveal  the  fact  that 
of  that  number,  51,000,000  are  what  is  known  as  a  rural  or  agricul- 
tural population,  which  includes  villages  less  than  of  1,000  people, 
where  the  interests  of  the  residents  are  common  with  those  who  oc- 
cupy the  farm  and  cultivate  the  soil.    Now  think  of  it  a  minute. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  not  that  the  farmer  and  the 
agriculturist  represent  more  in  numbers,  more  in  value  and  more  in 
power  than  any  other  interest,  but  it  means  that  they  are  a  majority 
of  the  whole,  and  hold  in  their  bauds  the  power  and  the  strength 
and  the  control  of  this  great  nation.  If  there  were  an  array  in  which 
the  agricultural  interests  were  represented  on  the  one  side  and  some 
antagonistic  matter  on  the  other,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  farmers 
of  this  nation  to  control  the  election,  to  name  its  officers  and  deter- 
mine who  shall  administer  its  affairs.  Taking  the  same  basis  that 
I  bad  a  while  ago  in  the  estimate  of  the  investment  in  this  county 
per  individual  and  citizen,  those  figures  mean  that  in  an  array 
wherein  there  were  antagonistic  interests,  if  that  were  possible  in 
a  country  where  we  all  have  so  many  common  interests,  it  means  that 
there  is  a  clear  voting  majority  in  the  hands  of  the  agricultural 
population  of  the  United  States  of  about  one  million  people,  and 
that  they  have,  therefore,  the  power,  if  they  were  arrayed  together 
on  one  Bide,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  people  on  the  other,  that  they 
could  march  triumphantly  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  purpose 
they  had  in  view.  Let  me  ask  you  now,  let  me  speak  to  yon  inter- 
rogatively, have  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  com- 
munity received  the  consideration  that  their  numbers  deserve,  in 
the  legislation,  in  the  distribution  of  public  means,  in  the  halls  of 
Congress?  I  say  have  they  received  the  attention  that  they  really 
deserve  on  account  of  their  numbers,  the  importance  of  their  occu- 
pation and  the  respectability  of  those  engaged  in  it?  If  not,  why? 
Now  why?    This  necessarily  leads 

A  Member:    Because  they  don't  stand  together. 

MR.  DUNCAN:  A  brother  here  suggests  that  it  is  because  they 
don't  stand  together;  or  as  it  occurs  to  me  and  suggests  itself  to 
every  man  in  this  hall,  it  is  the  question  of  organization  and  co- 
operation. The  old  Grecian  phalanx,  the  old  Roman  legions  under 
Caesar,  the  hollow  squares  of  Napoleon  in  his  campaign  in  Egypt 
and  some  of  his  other  battle-fields,  demonstrated  most  effectively 
the  power  of  complete  organization  against  that  which  was  less 
complete  organized  and  operated.  In  all  those  instances,  compara- 
tively small  bodies  of  men  and  soldiers  overcame  the  disorganized 
groups,  and  throngs  of  those  against  whom  they  contested  and 
victory  perched  upon  the  banners  of  smaller  numbers  because  of  com- 
plete and  systematic  organization  and  control  by  those  who  had 
charge  of  the  affairs.  It  is  just  as  true  to-day  in  the  affairs  of  thia 
4  i;.git.-ec:;yG0p^Ic 
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life  in  this  country  as  it  is  elsewhere  or  as  it  is  in  these  things  that 
we  have.  A  few  men  organized  and  operated  properly  in  the  form 
of  police  will  disperse  a  mob  of  men  ten  times  or  a  hundred  times 
their  own  number  in  a  few  moments'  rime. 

Now  we  come  to  organization.  The  agricultural  interests  have 
some  things  that  are  peculiarly  their  own.  I  don't  mean  that  they 
are  necessarily  in  conflict  with  the  needs  or  the  interests  or  any 
matters  in  which  other  people  are  concerned,  because  what  is  for 
their  good  in  some  sense  subserves  the  welfare  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, but  that  their  interests  may  be  advanced,  there  are  times  when 
certain  things  are  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  the  only  way  that 
that  interest  can  be  protected  and  its  welfare  advanced  is  for  those 
who  are  concerned  in  it  to  cooperate  together.  Now,  there  are  or- 
ganizations in  this  country  that  will  illustrate  what  I  am  referring 
to  here.  Railroad  engineers  have  the  Brotherhood;  railroad  firemen 
have  their  association,  as  have  also  the  brakemen.  Miners  have  their 
Trades  Unions  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country.  Manufactur- 
ers of  iron  and  steel  and  glass  and  other  things  are  bound  together 
by  agreements  and  combinations  which  mean  that  when  they  move, 
they  move  as  an  organized  body,  and  when  Mr.  Gompers  or  Mr. 
Mitchell  or  Jndge  Gary  appear  in  public  or  before  committees  and 
demand  or  plead  for  some  cause,  some  specific  enactment,  the  hearers 
pay  them  respectful  attention  because  they  know  that  they  are 
backed  by  a  solid  phalanx,  bound  together,  which,  if  results  are  not 
produced,  will  show  in  the  election  that  is  to  come  in  the  future. 

Now  another  question.  What  is  politics?  T  have  no  doubt  that  you 
come  here  and  that  yon  and  I  and  all  who  are  present  represent 
different  so-called  political  organizations;  but  what  is  politics? 
It  is  simply  something  that  subserves  the  interests  of  the  individual. 
Would  yon,  my  brother,  sustain  and  co-operate  with  any  proclaimed 
party  organization  with  a  consciousness  on  your  part  that  it  was 
perhaps  to  ruin  your  welfare  or  destroy  your  happiness  or  reduce 
your  weath?  You  answer  that  for  yourselves.  By  different  courses 
of  reasoning,  we  sometimes  arrive  at  different  conclnsions,  but  is  not 
politics  merely  the  effort  on  the  part  of  each  individual,  to  accom- 
plish something  for  his  own  good  and  at  the  same  time  the  good 
of  his  neighbors  and  associates?  What  then,  is  the  impropriety  in 
suggesting  that  the  farmers,  the  agriculturists  of  the  country  should, 
so  far  as  they  have  a  common  interest,  have  a  means  of  making  that 
common  interest  known  and  demand  that  it  be  respected  by  those 
who  nsaume  to  take  political  place?  They  can  do  it,  and  when  they 
are  properly  organized,  they  will  do  it,  and  it  is  coming  to  that 
that  T  want  to  speak  a  moment  before  I  close. 

I  don't  know  any  process  or  means  in  existence  at  this  time  by 
which  that  can  he  fully  carried  out  except  the  one  organization,  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  commonly  known  in  its  local  societies  as 
the  Grange.  I  suggest  this  because,  those  of  you  who  are  identified 
with  it,  know  its  workings  and  its  purposes,  will  listen  patiently 
to  what  I  have  to  say.  To  those  of  you  gentlemen  who  are  not 
familiar  with  its  organization,  who,  in  your  own  communities,  have 
stood  aloof,  I  would  desire  to  recommend  an  investigation,  so  that, 
wherever  they  exist,  they  will  have  the  moral  and  the  physical  sup- 
port of  the  men  who  are  a  part  of  their  communities  and  who  ought 
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to  co-operate  with  them.  The  purposes  of  this  organization  are  set 
forth  in  many  books  and  publications,  and  amongst  them  the  leading 
one  is  opposition  to  Corporate  Monopoly. 

Now,  I  haven't  time  to  stop  and  discuss  that.  There  is  not  an 
intelligent  man  here  who  is  not  able  to  realize  and  who  probably  has 
not  more  than  once  felt  and  reasoned  within  himself  about  the  great 
accumulation  of  wealth  in  a  few  limited  hands  until  this  country 
is  in  danger  of  supporting  what  is  known  as  a  monopolistic  aris- 
tocracy as  contrasted  with  the  general  population,  and  which  will 
be  as  effective  and  as  oppressive  to  our  people  as  the  old-fashioned 
aristocracy  of  the  European  monarchies  in  the  countries  from  which 
our  ancestors  fled.  There,  it  was  class  against  class.  We,  in-  this 
free  country,  are  producing  a  situation  by  which  the  aristocratic 
feeling  will  be  brought  to  be  as  oppressive,  if  not  checked  in  some 
way,  as  from  which  our  ancestors,  as  I  say,  sought  refuge.  It  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  to  make  it,  in  that 
respect,  what  it  should  be,  and  produce  an  equality  of  our  products 
and  our  good  things  amongst  the  people.  Time  forbids  a  further  dis- 
cussion of  that;  I  can  only  mention  it. 

Another  thing  is  announced  as  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Orange 
organization,  namely,  to  avoid  railroad  discriminations.  I  will  not 
undertake  to  discuBS  that  now:  To  secure  co-operative  dealing;  to 
produce  a  higher  standard  of  social  life,  in  which  I  believe  the  spirit 
is,  to  some  extent,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes 
in  rights  as  well  as  intelligence  and  influence.  It  is  intended  to 
promote  a  government  of  the  nation  by  the  people,  and  when  these 
things  are  accomplished,  together  with  its  other  objects,  the  farmer 
and  the  agriculturist  will  stand  higher  and  be  entrenched  in  a 
stronger  position  than  he  has  ever  been  in  the  past 

Now,  can  these  things  be  accomplished.  Think  a  moment  what 
has  been  accomplished.  You  know  it  has  been  said  one  of  our  Revo- 
lutionary heroes,  that  there  was  but  one  way  of  judging  of  the 
future,  and  that  was  by  the  past.  We  know  only  what  we  may 
do  by  seeing  what  has  been  done,  knowing  that  equally  great  results 
will  follow.  The  Grangers  have  been  in  existence  but  about  thirty 
or  forty  years;  organized  in  Washnigton  City  by  Father  Kelly,  first 
effective  in  the  State  of  Iowa  and  have  since  been  fighting,  with 
more  or  less  vigor,  the  fight  for  the  supremacy  of  the  principles  of  the 
Grange. 

What  have  been  the  fruits  of  that  battle?  All  over  this  country, 
you  will  find  schools  or  colleges  for  agricultural  purposes,  or  uni- 
versities with  agricultural  departments  in  them  and  Experiment 
Stations  in  nearly  all  the  states  of  the  TTnion.  Did  those  things 
come  of  themselves?  They  are  the  result  of  a  persistent  and  aggres- 
sive agitation  whereby  the  people  who  had  control  of  these  things 
realized  certain  rights  and  gratified  them  to  that  extent.  Are  they 
what  they  ought  to  be?  Does  the  Commonwealth  in  which  we  live 
to-day  do  justice  to  agriculture  in  the  institutions  which  it  sup- 
ports, in  part  or  in  whole,  in  the  same  amount  or  to  the  same  extent 

that  it  is  doing  for  other  enterprises?    Why  have  they  boon  made 

have  our  legislators  been  made  to  feel  that  if  they  did  not,  there 
would  be  a  change  in  those  who  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
government? 
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Another  matter  that  is  the  result  of  agricultural  or  Grange  agi- 
tation, is,  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Now,  this  is  one  of  the  broadest,  most  effective  and  bene- 
ficient  pieces  of  legislation  that  has  passed  any  legislative  body 
within  ^generation.  It  has  not  taken  the  phase  exactly  of  partisan 
politics,  but  it  is  tbe  result  of  the  agitation  which  began  against 
discrimination  in  Iowa,  that  was  felt  elsewhere  over  the  country 
and  by  the  constant  aggression  of  what  little  organization  existed 
among  agriculturists,  the  nation  was  brought  to  realize  the  injustice 
of  the  condition  against  which  it  was  fighting  and  this  result  was 
brought  about.  It  is  not  yet  perfect,  but  it  is  marching  onward 
toward  a  state  of  greater  perfection  and  will  become  more  useful 
year  to  year.  Its  powers  are  great;  its  officers  seem  to  be,  as  a 
rule,  independent  and  make  an  effort  to  be  just,  and  many  of  the 
evils  it  has  already  obliterated  have  ameliorated  the  condition  of 
shippers  of  grain  and  fruit  in  common  with  those  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

Another  result  attributable  almost  directly  to  the  Grange  efforts 
and  the  enlightenment  it  gave  the  country,  is  the  rural  delivery 
system.  Everybody  knows  the  conveniences  of  that  arrangement,  and 
that  was  followed  by  the  Parcel  Post.  If  the  Granges  had  been  able 
first  by  such  united  efforts  as  they  could  make,  which  are  lame  be- 
cause they  are  not  as  largely  patronized  as  they  should  be,  but  if 
they  had  been  able  to  enlighten  the  public  and  bring  about  these 
results,  what  can  they  do  in  the  future  if  all  the  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  tbe  enterprises  in  which  they  are  engaged,  were  to  unite 
and  co-operate  with  them?  I  say  that  in  the  future  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  to  accomplish  tbe  acknowledgment  and  recognition 
of  the  things  they  represent  and  the  things  that  their  welfare  de- 


Now,  gentlemen,  I  fear  that  I  have  talked  a  little  longer  than  I 
intended,  but  I  will  close  with  this  suggestion,  that  in  this  day  we  are 
feeling  a  condition  that  we  ought  not.  Tbe  march  is  onward.  The 
people  are  restless.  There  was  a  demonstration  in  two  recent  con- 
ventions in  this  country,  one  at  Chicago  and  the  other  at  Baltimore, 
that  demonstrated  that  the  people  were  determined  to  have  their 
way  about  things.  It  spread  all  over  the  world.  Witness  the  recent 
governmental  revolutions  in  Persia,  the  overthrow  of  the  hoary  aged 
dynasty  in  China,  and  nearer  home,  the  marked  denunciation  and 
overthrow  of  the  restrictive  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  England, 
whereby  the  people  demanded  and  compelled  the  other  side,  or  the 
aristocratic  feeling,  to  yield  to  their  demands  and  their  necessities. 

The  same  tiling  is  taking  place  in  this  country.  There  is  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  public  toward  democratic  or  popular  manage- 
ment and  administration  of  tbe  affairs,  and  if  the  people  will  per- 
sist, that  will  be  brought  about.  In  our  nation,  two  important  steps 
have  recently  been  taken,  the  authorization  of  an  income  tax  by  a 
majority  of  the  states  of  this  nation,  and  tbe  recent  announcement 
that  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  is  hereafter  to  be  made 
by  the  people  and  not  hy  a  selected  few.  There  is  now  pending  in 
Harrishurg  a  bill  in  which  we  ought  all  to  be  interested,  known  as 
the  Utilities  Bill,  in  three  forms,  existing  there,  and  it  should  receive 
the  attention  of  tbe  people  to  make  their  feelings  on  that  subject 
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known  to  their  representatives,  that  great  good  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  enactment  of  proper  legislation  in  that  particular.  The  agri- 
cultural men  can  aid  if  they  want  to.  They  will,  by  organization 
such  as  I  have  suggested  here,  and  by  thorough  support  of  the 
Society  that  was  within  their  own  limits  and  convenience,  produce 
and  accomplish  the  good  legislation  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Now,  I  have  ventured  to  introduce  the  community  into  which  you 
come.  I  have  possibly  gone  a  little  further  than  I  intended  to  in 
suggesting  the  things  for  your  consideration  and  interest  Garry 
home  the  thought,  if  I  have  given  you  any  that  is  good.  If  1  have 
made  utterances  that  are  not  right,  dismiss  them  and  excuse  me  for 
a  misjudgment,  and  I  trust  that  with  this  condition,  I  have  not  said 
anything  that  is  offensive  and  that  some  good  may  come  of  the 
subject  that  I  have  suggested,  as  well  as  the  other  benefits  upon 
which  you  shall  deliberate  during  your  visit  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  further  be  addressed  along  the  line 
of  welcome  to  the  county  of  Washington  by  our  young  farmer  friend, 
B.  8.  Rankin.    I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Rankin  spoke  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Bj  R.    3.   RASKIN,    WaiUnfUa,    Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Friends:  In  behalf  of 
the  farmers  of  Washington  county,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Grange, 
I  certainly  welcome  you  into  our  midst.  To  go  on  and  tell  you  the 
good  that  Washington  county  is  or  how  we  believe  in  Washington 
county — my  predecessor  has  told  you;  but  I  will  tell  you  this,  that 
we  are  all  proud  of  our  county.  I  am  reminded  of  the  little  saying, 
that  when  a  man  can't  make  a  living  in  Washington  county,  he'd 
better  just  die,  because  he  can't 'make  a  living  any  place  else.  You 
have  been  told  of  our  coal  and  oil,  you  have  been  told  of  all  the 
natural  advantages  that  you  will  find  in  this  county,  if  you  will 
find  them  anywhere.  If  you  want  anything  to  burn,  you  can  burn 
anything  at  all.  We  have  got  coal  and  oil  and  gas  and  wood,  so 
yon  can  just  take  your  choice.  And  as  to  water,  we  have  it  right 
out  of  the  ground;  you  don't  have  to  pump  it  even,  and  all  these 
things  I  want  you  men  to  see  while  you  are  here.  We  welcome  you 
into  our  county,  because  we  know  that  you  are  a  body  of  men  work- 
ing for  our  interests.  Yon  are  all  honorable  men.  Brother  Taylor 
has  told  ns  that  you  ate  all  Grangers,  and  that  is  the  best  proof 
that  you  are  honorable  men. 

Now,  kindly  excuse  me  if  I  talk  along  Grange  lines  altogether, 
because  you  will  take  notice  that  I  belong  to  the  Grange.  Our  worthy 
agricultural  expert  here  blames  me  for  blowing  the  Grange  too  high 
sometimes,  but  1  know  he  will  forgive  me  if  I  talk  a  little  on  Grange 
lines  today.  I  want  you  members  of  the  Board  to  see  our  resources. 
I  would  like  you  to  come  out  over  the  country.  You  will  learn 
that  we  are  a  cattle  and  sheep  county.     We've  got  good  sheep  yet, 


as  good  as  you  will  find  any  place.  We  don't  have  the  number  we 
used  to  have,  but  we've  got  as  good  cattle  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 
At  the  Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show,  we  had  the  best  steer  for  two  years. 
We  have  got  as  good  horses  and  hogs  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 
Outside  the  door  I  met  a  man  from  Lancaster  county,  and  he  thinks 
they've  got  good  things  there.  So  have  we.  You  folks  have  done  a 
great  deal  for  us.  I  want  to  thank  you.  We  appreciate  how  you  have 
got  our  State  College  to  the  place  it  ought  to  be  and  are  trying  to 
get  it  better,  so  we  can  educate  onr  boys  to  stay  on  the  farm  and 
we  appreciate  the  efforts  you  are  putting  forth  to  get  more  appro- 
priations for  our. colleges  and  we  appreciate  the  good  work  you  are 
doing  in  the  county  institutes.  Along  in  February,  I  was  out  at 
the  little  town  of  Hickory.  It  is  paved  with  brick  and  its  gates  are 
pearly  white  and  its  inhabitants  are  made  up  of  retired  farmers 
and  old  maids.  Even  Brother  Taylor  is  thinking  of  moving  there. 
Maybe  he  will  get  a  wife.  There'B  where  those  men  met  last  winter 
and  gave  us  a  great  many  ideas  that  we  are  going  to  carry  out. 

Then  there's  another  thing  I  wish  to  speak  of — the  county  expert. 
We  learn  a  great  many  things  from  reading,  and  hear  a  great  many 
things,  but  sometimes  can't  put  them  into  practice;- but  the  county 
expert  we  have  here  goes  out  on  the  farm  and  sees  our  mistakes  and 
tells  us  of  them.  If  we  have  done  a  good  thing  he  pats  us  on  the 
back  and  tells  us  about  it  and  we  greatly  appreciate  what  he  has 
done  and  hope  he  can  stay  with  us  from  year  to  year. 

And  we  also  appreciate  what  you  gentlemen  have  done  in  the  way 
of  legislation.  You  are  getting  for  us  a  great  deal.  You  haven't 
got  it  all;  you  can't  get  it  all.  Politics  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it  and  the  farmers  sometimes  don't  understand  it. 

It's  a  good  deal  like  the  story  I  heard  of  a  man,  a  typical  farmer, 
where  they  were  putting  a  telegraph  line  through  his  place.  They 
came  along  with  their  poles  and  diggers  and  commenced  to  dig. 
He  said,  "This  is  my  land ;  what  are  you  doing  this  for?"  They  said, 
"We've  got  the  papers  out  here  and  we  are  going  right  through." 
He  didn't  know  about  that,  so  be  went  back  to  the  barn  and  turned 
out  his  fine  Jersey  bull,  and  the  bull  went  out  to  where  workmen 
were  and  they  took  to  tie  tall  timber  and  climbed  those  poles,  and 
after  an  hour  he  went  out  to  them  and  said:  "What  are  you  men 
doing?"  They  replied,  "You  take  that  fellow  out  of  the  road."  He 
said,  "Why  didn't  you  show  him  your  papers?"  That  Jersey  bull 
is  the  Grange,  and  the  Orange  has  got  to  switch  its  tail  and  paw 
the  dirt,  and  whenever  the  Grange  does  that,  remember  the  politicians 
will  take  to  high  places,  and  we  are  not  going  to  call  the  bull  off, 
either. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  make  mine  short,  because  I  know 
we  haven't  got  the  time.  1  want  you  to  consider  that  you  are  welcome 
in  our  county.  Visit  every  place  of  interest  we've  got  and  the  place 
of  most  interest  is  our  farms.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  come,  and 
we  know  that  in  your  meeting  here  this  week  you  will  devise  things 
for  our  good  and  will  lead  up  to  better  and  better  things,  until  the 
farm  will  be  the  happiest  place  on  earth. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  first  response  will  be  by  the  Hon.  N.  B. 
Critchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Critchfield. 
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Mr.  Critchfield's  address  is  as  follows: 

RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESSES  OF  "WELCOME 

Vj  HON.  N.  B.  CRITCHFIKLD.  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Hoyt,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Rankin,  and  other 
Citizens  of  Washington  County:  I  certainly  voice  the  sentiment  of  all 
the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Farmers' 
Institute  force,  when  I  say  that  we  are  glad  to  be  with  you.  We 
have  heard  of  your  fame  in  the  respective  sections  of  the  country 
from  which  we  come,  and  we  are  just  as  glad  to  he  here  to  receive 
this  welcome  as  you  are  to  extend  it.  You,  gentlemen,  have  said  in 
part  that  you  are  glad  to  welcome  ub  because  of  what  we  are  and 
of  what  we  are  doing,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  here  to  partake  of 
your  hospitality  because  of  what  we  know  you  are  and  what  you 
have  been  doing  in  the  past. 

You  know  the  people  that  are  properly  brought  up  always  have 
great  respect  for  age,  and  we  recognize  you  as  one  of  the  oldest  coun- 
ties in  Western  Pennsylvania.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying,  that 
Washington  county  was  the  first  county  created  under  an  Act  of 
Assembly  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Is  that  correct? 
I  think  it  is.  And  you  have  further  shown  to  the  world  your  antiquity 
by  being  the  mother  of  some  of  the  little  counties  around  you,  such 
as  Allegheny,  Greene  and  Beaver;  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  we  would  come  here  with  feelings  of  profoundest  respect  for 
Washington  county. 

We  have  heard  of  your  rich  soil  and  your  abundance  of  the  good 
things  with  which  kind  Providence  has  blessed  this  grand  old  Com- 
monwealth. We,  over  in  Somerset  county,  the  place  from  which 
I  come,  have  known  something  of  the  fine  stock  you  raise  in  Wash- 
ington county  for  a  number  of  years.  Thirty  years  ago  I  placed 
at  the  head  of  my  herd  of  cattle  a  young  animal  that  was  brought 
from  your  county,  as  fine  a  specimen  of  the  shorthorn  Durham 
as  I  ever  saw  anywhere,  even  in  the  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Duncan  failed  to  mention  sheep,  but  I  was  glad  to  hear  Mr. 
Rankin  say  that  you  still  have  your  sheep.  Somebody  said  today 
that  in  receut  years  you  have  more  dogs  in  Washington  county  than 
sheep.  That  is  certainly  very  unfortunate,  yet  I  hope  you  farmers 
of  the  county  will  remember  that  a  fence  strong  enough  to  turn  a 
dog  that  is  large  enough  to  kill  sheep,  can  be  built  at  no  very  great 
expense,  and  a  woven  wire  fence  of  that  kind  will  turn  the  dogs,  and 
if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  look  upon  your  industry 
favorably,  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  enjoy  this  prosperity  as 
yon  have  done  in  the  past. 

The  first  member  of  the  first  State  Board  of  Agriculture  from 
Washington  county  that  it  was  my  privilege  to  become  acquainted 
with,  the  Hon.  John  McDowell,  has  gone  to  his  reward  long  since. 
He  was  a  man  who  was  revered  in  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  I  am  very  glad  that  when  he  was  called  from  labor  to  reward, 
the  people  of  your  county  saw  that  his  place  was  well  filled  by  those 
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who  have  succeeded  him.  He  came  to  my  mind  when  I  was  speaking 
of  the  sheep  industry,  your  wool  industry,  and  that  brought  up  the 
thought  that  your  county  has  the  honor  of  furnishing  the  wool  of 
which  the  cloth  was  made  that  made  the  suit  of  clothes  that  was 
presented  to  President  McKinley  for  the  day  that  he  delivered  his 
inaugural  address.  A  sample  of  that  cloth  was  submitted  to  me  at 
that  time  for  my  examination.  I  was  then  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell brought  a  sample  of  that  cloth  down  to  Harrisburg,  and  1 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  what  it  was  like  before  it  was  made.  These 
things  have  come  to  my  mind  while  I  was  listening  to  the  addresses 
of  welcome. 

We  were  glad  to  hear  of  your  wealth,  the  natural  wealth  that  you 
possess.  We  were  glad  to  hear  of  what  you  were  doing  in  these 
recent  years,  and  I  didn't  know  but  that  possibly  some  mention 
would  be  made  of  the  fact  that  Washington  county  stands  among 
the  very  first  in  Western  Pennsylvania  iu  the  great  educational 
work  for  which  the  people  of  this  section  of  the  State  are  noted. 
1  believe  that  the  first  literary  institution  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  was  established  right  here  in 
Washington  count)'.  The  first  one,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  was 
established  a  short  distance  north  of  here,  at  Canonsburg,  and 
that  was  followed  a  short  time  after  by  an  institution  that  was 
planted  at  this  place  which,  a  little  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago, 
absorbed  the  older  institution,  and  is  now  the  only  college  that  you 
have  in  the  county.    Is  that  right? 

So  we  respect  you,  not  only  as  being  good  farmers,  hut  because 
of  the  fact  that  you  are  educators.  I  remember  hearing  Washington 
College  and  Jefferson  College  spoken  of  when  I  was  quite  a  small 
boy.  The  Hon.  Jeremiah  Black,  who  was  a  member  of  President 
Buchanan's  Cabinet,  and  who  was  one  of  the  most  noted  jurists 
that  was  produced  by  this  State  or  any  other  in  this  great  country, 
was  at  my  father's  home  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  and  I  heard  him 
speak  of  the  colleges  here  in  Washington  county,  and  if  my  memory 
serves  me,  I  think  he  said  that  he  bad  been  a  student  here,  either 
that,  or  that  some  of  the  law  students  who  were  then  iu  his  office, 
were  students  at  the  Washington  or  the  Jefferson  College.  These 
things  I  have  recalled  as  I  have  been  sitting  here  listening  to  these 
addresses  of  welcome. 

I  really  did  not  expect  to  have  anything  to  say  here  today.  Mr. 
Martin  said  to  me  a  few  minutes  ago — asked  me  whether  I  had 
noticed  that  he  had  placed  me  on  the  program  to  respond  to  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  and  I  laughingly  said,  "Yes,"  but  I  thought  it 
was  all  a  joke,  until  I  was  on  my  way  here  and  looking  over  the 
program,  discovered  that  it  was  more  earnest  than  jest,  so  I 
have  no  prepared  speech.  But  I  want  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  gentlemen,  and  all  the  others,  that  we  are  very  glad  to  be  here, 
and  possibly  I  might  occupy  a  few  minutes. 

Just  now  there  comes  to  my  mind  a  little  incident  that  occurred  to 
me  when  I  was  a  hoy  in  the  section  of  the  country  from  which  I 
come.  A  party  had  gone  out  of  an  old-fashioned  protracted  meeting 
one  night  and  we  were  riding  on  the  sled  of  one  of  the  old  men  of 
the  neighborhood  who  was  known  to  be  a  very  slow  driver.  It  was 
a  beautiful,  moonlight  night  and  all  at  otfce  it  was  discovered  that 


he  was  whipping  up  his  horses  and  driving  at  what  was,  for  him, 
a  fierce  rate  of  speed.  Someone  Raid,  "Why  do  you  drive  so  fast?" 
He  answered,  "I  see  that  one  of  my  sled  soles  is  nearly  worn  out  and 
I  want  to  get  home  before  it  is  entirely  gone."  So  we  must  get 
through  before  we  have  expended  all  our  energy  and  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  hurry  along. 

I  want  to  occupy,  however,  just  a  minute  in  telling  yon  who  we 
are.  You  have  spoken  of  us  as  farmers  and  members  of  the  Grange 
and  we  are  proud  to  be  regarded  as  such.  I  appreciate  that  and 
I  think  we  all  appreciate  what  was  said  by  one  of  the  speakers, 
when  he  referred,  not  only  to  the  antiquity,  but  to  the  honor  of  the 
profession  to  which  we  belong,  and  you  will  understand  that  we  do 
regard  agriculture  as  a  profession,  as  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  farmer  needs  to  be  a  more  thoroughly 
educated  man  than  any  other  man.  He  comes  nearer  to  the  great 
forces  of  nature.  He  has  more  to  do  with  the  forces  of  nature 
than  does  the  man  who  belongs  to  any  other  vocation,  or  is  engaged 
in  any  other  business,  and  hence,  I  say,  he  ought  to  be  a  most 
thoroughly  educated  man. 

We  are  here,  not  simply  as  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, but  we  are  here  as  Institute  Instructors,  as  Institute  lec- 
turers. The  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  State  Board  and  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  referred  to — the  Institute 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  This  entire  State  has  been  covered 
every  year  for  about  twenty-five  years.  I  am  not  able  to  tell  just 
now,  off-hand,  how  many  years  this  work  has  been  going  on  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  I  know  that  it  began  somewhere  back  in  the  70's,  and 
at  the  present  time  we  have  about  seventy  lecturers  engaged  in  this 
work  fh  this  State.  These  men  travel  all  over  the  State  during  the  fall 
and  winter  seasons,  when  farmers  have  time  and  opportunity  to 
attend  the  Institutes,  and  give  instructions  to  the  farmers  as  to 
the  methods  of  cultivating  their  soil,  of  taking  care  of  their  trees, 
of  pursuing  every  particular  line  of  the  farming  industry. 

It  is  true  that  these  men  are  not  all  graduates  of  an  agricultural 
college.  Many  of  them  have  graduated  from  the  school  of  the  farm 
itself  and  got  a  very  large  amount  of  their  education  between  the 
plough  handles,  or  at  the  end  of  a  shovel  or  a  corn  hoe,  or  some 
instrument  of  that  kind,  but  we  have  come  to  understand  in  recent 
years  that  all  knowledge  is  scientific  knowledge.  In  fact,  the  word 
"science"  itself  signifies  knowledge.  It  comes  from  "scientia,"  to 
know  knowledge;  therefore,  that  which  is  definitely  known  is  scien- 
tific knowledge.  We  have  among  us  here  today  men  who  perhaps 
have  never  been  students  in  college,  but  who  understand  their  busi- 
ness as  farmers.  They  have  come  to  understand  the  proper  methods, 
by  their  own  experimentation,  of  cultivating  and  fertilizing  the  soil, 
of  using  the  right  kind  of  seed,  of  taking  advantage  of  the  seasons, 
jnst  as  though  they  had  learned  it  in  school,  and  this  is  the  class 
of  men  that  are  being  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
or  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  if  you  please,  all  over  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  farmers  of  the  present  day,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  not  only  in  our  own  State,  but  all  over  this  country,  have 
great  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  advantages  they  enjoy  above  those 
that  were  enjoved  by  their  fathers. 
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The  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  has  sent  men  all  over  the 
world  in  order  to  discover  new  plants  and  new  seeds  and  bring 
them  here  into  our  own  country.  We  have  had  seeds  that  were 
grown  in  Siberia  and  away  off  in  Norway,  brought  into  America, 
and  they  have  been  planted  in  some  of  the  northern  sections  of  our 
country  and  have  brought  forth  excellent  results  in  sections  of  the 
country  which  were  never  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  their  growth, 
and  this  information  has  been  gathered  up  by  the  farmers  and  has 
been  applied  upon  their  farms.  Tbey  have  worked  out  very  many  of 
the  problems  that  have  become  the  most  important  problems  that 
were  taken  up  and  studied  by  the  agricultural  colleges  of  our  country, 
and  so  we  are  here  as  instructors,  going  over  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  proper  season  of  the  year  and  doing  whatever 
we  can  to  assist  the  farmers  in  the  great  work  that  is  upon  their 
hands;  and  it  is  certainly  a  great  work. 

We  are  talking  just  now  about  the  possibility  of  war.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  likelihood  of  anything  of  that  kind  coming 
upon  us,  and  yet  there  is  a  possibility,  while  there  is,  to  my  mind, 
no  probability,  but,  sir,  in  case  there  should  be  a  war,  the  position 
that  is  occupied  by  the  farmer  is  just  as  important  as  that  occupied 
by  the  soldier  or  by  the  general  of  the  army.  It  is  not  only 
necessary  that  our  armies  shall  be  well  equipped  in  case  of  war, 
but  there  must  be  something  to  support  the  army.  During  the 
Civil  War,  in  which  quite  a  number  of  us,  we  older  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  had  some  part,  we  were  successful,  not 
simply  because  we  outnumbered  just  as  brave  a  class  of  men  as 
were  to  be  found  anywhere,  but  we  were  successful  for  the  reason 
that  we  had  sufficient  population  to  have  people  enough  at  home 
to  be  raising  the  grain  and  the  horses  and  the  beef  and  the  other 
things  that  were  needed  for  the  support  of  the  army;  and  so  I  say, 
that  the  farmer  is  not  only  here  to  feed  the  people  in  time  of  peace, 
but  he  is  here  to  stand  in  support  of  the  armies  that  mast  go 
forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  nation. 

I  don't  think  that  the  gentleman  who  delivered  one  of  the  ad- 
dresses of  welcome,  I  refer  particularly  to  Mr.  Duncan,  I  don't 
think  that  he  went  any  too  far  when  he  spoke  about  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  What  would  be- 
come of  the  whole  country,  if  for  six  months  the  farmers  of  the 
country  were  to  stop  their  operations?  We  cannot  think  of  any 
greater  calamity  being  possible  to  come  upon  any  people  anywhere 
than  would  come  upon  us,  if  this  were  the  situation  that  we  had 
to  meet. 

Now,  then,  we  are  glad  to  be  here.  T  am  glad  to  be  here,  par- 
ticularly, because,  while  I  was  sitting  here,  the  thought  came  to  me 
that,  although  my  ancestors  were  not  born  and  bred  in  Washington 
county,  my  great-grandfather  was  a  citizen  of  the  county  for  awhile, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence,  he,  with  four  brothers 
from  Washington's  Army,  who  had  entered  the  army  from  Virginia, 
at  the  close  of  the  War,  came  here  to  farm,  and  my  great  grand- 
father went  back  to  the  eastern  slope  to  find  a  brother  who  bad 
not  come  out  with  the  others,  and  passed  through  Somerset  county 
and  decided  that  it  was  a  land  overflowing  with  milk  and  honey 
and  he  wonld  cast  his  lot  there,  and  so  I  happen  to  be  a  native  of 
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Somerset  county,  simply  because  by  great-grandfatber  thought  he 
had  found  in  it  a  better  land.  The  others  went  out  to  Ohio  and  the 
Critchfields  of  Holmes  and  Wayne  counties,  Ohio,  are  part  of  the 
same  family,  and  I  am  glad  to  come  back  here  and  enjoy  your 
hospitality  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  attention  you  have  given 
me,  and  I  thank  you,  on  behalf  of  this  meeting,  for  the  very  cordial 
welcome  we  have  received. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  next  address  along  this  line  will  be  by 
my  friend,  Prof.  Franklin  Menges,  of  York  connty,  Pa. 

Prof.  Menges  spoke  as  follows: 

RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESSES  OP  WELCOME 

llj    PROF.    FR4NKI.IN    KRNGES,     Yort,    Pa, 

I  cannot  claim  any  ancestral  relation  to  this  county;  I  suppose  you 
notice  it  by  my  speech,  don't  you?  History,  is  in  order.  You  know 
we  fellows  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  think  that  we  are  sort 
of  guardians  of  the  rest  of  you  people;  we  are  older  than  you  are 
and  we  have  learned  a  little  more  about  farmhig  than  you  have,  and 
we  have  some  sort  of  a  notion  that  we  can  look  down  upon  nearly 
any  class  of  farmers,  just  as  soon  as  we  get  across  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  at  any  rate. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  age,  you  are  ahead  of  us.  Do  you  know 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  this  territory,  in  which  your  county  is 
located,  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  her  paramour,  March  25,  1584,  long 
before  there  were  any  Dutch  in  New  Holland,  or  New  York;  a  long 
while  or  nearly  a  century  before  William  Penn  landed  in  Phila- 
delphia and  brought  all  the  Quakers  over  here,  among  whom  he 
hrongh  my  friend,  Dr.  Conard.  And  then  he  had  a  lot  of  Dutch  with 
him.  He  brought  Kester  along,  too.  A  century  before  that  time  this 
territory  already  belonged  to  England,  and  to  an  Englishman.  So, 
in  history,  you  are  really  way  ahead  of  us.  We  cannot  look  down 
on  you. 

Now,  my  friends,  we  hare  another  pride  over  there  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Pennsylvania  and  that  is,  we  are  prond  of  the  fertility  of 
our  soils.  We  think  we  have  the  best  soils  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  that  is  pretty  near  true.  But  when  we  come  to  Washing- 
ton county,  we  find  that  you  have  just  as  good  soils  as  we  have, 
even  in  Lancaster  county,  and  I  don't  see  Mr.  Herr  here,  or  he  might 
object.  We  find  that  in  Washington  county  you  have  naturally  as 
fertile  soils  as  we  have  in  Lancaster  or  York  or  any  other  of  the 
eastern  counties,  and  that  you  can  produce  just  as  large  crops  of 
the  various  cereal  grains  as  we  can  in  the'  east. 

And  then  another  thing,  you  have  a  greater  variety  of  soils.  There 
are  just  three  formations  in  this  connty,  geological  and  in  spots — 
my  friend,  Mr.  Stout,  will  enjoy  this — it's  first  the  lower  barren 
coal  measures,     then  the  upper  coal  measures  and  then  the  upper 


barren  measures.  The  first  are  confined  to  the  northern  part  of 
this  county,  the  second  largely  to  the  central  part,  and  the  third 
largely  to  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  In  that  upper  barren 
coal  measure  formation,  there  are  about  170  to  200  feet  of  lime- 
stone strata  interwoven  with  shales  and  sandstones,  mixed  up  in 
such  a  way  that  we  don't  have  anything  like  it  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State.  When  you  have  a  mixture  of  limestone  and  shale  you 
can  make  one  of  the  best  soils  that  can  be  made  anywhere,  Now, 
my  friends,  we  don't  have  anything  like  it. 

Another  thing  that  you  have  that  is  a  great  deal  better  than  our 
conditions  is,  that  you  have  coal  and  oil,  already  referred  to.  I 
heard  of  a  man  here  in  Washington  county  who  had  two  hundred 
acres  of  land.  He  sold  the  Pittsburg  coal  vien  under  that  land  for 
$700  an  acre  and  he  had  an  oil  well  on  that  farm  from  which  flowed 
at  the  rate  of  7,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  at  $1.85  a  barrel,  and  he 
had  a  soil  on  top  that  would  produce  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  of 
ear  corn  to  the  acre  during  any  normal  season.  Now  can  you  beat 
that? 

The  SECRETARY:    And  his  name  was  not  Job,  either. 

PROF.  MENGES:     I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

The  SECRETARY:  Why,  you  spoke  of  the  days  when  the  hill* 
poured  forth  rivers  of  oil.    I  just  happened  to  think  of  it. 

A  Member:    That's  in  the  Bible. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:     He  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

The  SECRETARY:     Buy  yourself  a  Bible. 

PROF.  MENGES:  111  have  to  stop  associating  with  you.  Well. 
I  simply  refer  to  these  matters.  I  say  I  don't  remember  about  thai 
story  of  Job. 

The  SECRETARY:  Well,  he  was  a  farmer,  too.  He  washed  bis 
steps  with  butter. 

PROF.  MENGES:  Yes,  he's  too  rich  for  me.  I  can't  keep  up  to 
that  standard.  That  suits  you  and  Seeds  better  than  me.  I  said, 
that  historically  and  in  productive  capacity,  and  in  coal  and 
oil  you  are  ahead  of  us.    My  friends,  that  is  all  true. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  question;  there  are  some  things  you 
don't  know  and  I  might  just  as  well  tell  you  about  them  when  I 
am  here,  because  I  don't  expect  to  get  back  again.  You  know  that 
in  Washington  county,  you  have  551,708  acres  in  farming  land. 
Out  of  that — 553,000,  I  should  say — do  yon  know  that  vou  have  only 
503,000  occupied  in  farms  today?  Now  just  think  of  "it,  that  there 
should  be  at  the  rate  of  about  45.000  acres  of  farming  land  in  the 
county  of  Washington  that  is  not  farmed.  In  1300,  you  farmed 
23.000  acres  more  than  you  farmed  in  1910,  or  in  other' words,  you 
have  gone  back  at  the  rate  of  23.000  acres  in  ten  Tears.  Your  popu- 
lation in  1000  was  83,000,  or  a  little  lower;  in  1010,  it  was  143,000. 
Your  population  has  gone  up  at  the  rate  of  between  30  per  cent, 
and  40  per  cent  and  your  farming  land  has  gone  back  at  the  rate 


of  about  5  per  cent  to  6  per  cent.  My  friends,  that  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  condition  to  look  forward  to  with  the  advantages  that  you 
have.  I  say  these  are  things  we  ought  to  consider.  You  had  a 
population  of  Dearly  50,000  more  people  to  feed  in  1910  than  you 
had  in  1900,  and  yet  you  farmed  23,000  acres  less  of  your  land  in 
1910  than  you  did  in  1900.  And  let  me  say  to  you,  my  friends,  that 
that  condition  prevails  over  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Even 
Lancaster  county,  the  farming  county  of  the  State,  farmed  about 
3,000  acres  less  land  in  1910  than  she  farmed  in  1900,  and  when  you 
cut  across  to  York  county,  we  are  farming  about  10,000  acres  less 
than  we  farmed  in  1900.  Not  only  is  that  true,  but  here  is  another 
condition.  I  will  go  back  to  1870  and  1  find  that  in  Washington 
county,  in  1870  there  were  428,000  sheep,  and  in  1910,  there  are  only 
196,000,  and  all  under  the  Protective  Tariff!  We  had  a  tariff  when 
that  thing  happened ;  now  just  think  of  it,  and  I'm  a  Republican ! 

A  Member:    I  wouldn't  acknowledge  it. 

PROP.  MENGES:  Well,  there  are  a  good  many  things  you  dare 
not  acknowledge.  Are  you  going  to  keep  quiet  now?  I  said  I  waB 
a  Republican,  And  another  thing,  I  am  a  Protectionist,  but  just 
think  of  it.  But  I  say  that  in  1870  there  were  428,000  sheep  in 
Washington  county,  and  in  1910,  only  196,000,  and  all  under  pro- 
tection. 

My  friends,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  you  and  I  had  better  look  a  little 
further  than  protection  about  the  sheep  business.  That's  the  way 
it  looks  to  me.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  something  else 
that  you  and  I  had  better  be  about  than  the  protective  system.  Tf 
that  farmer  with  the  protective  system  could  not  obtain  a  price  that 
would  justify  hini  in  keeping  sheep,  what  good  did  the  protective 
system  do  him?    Isn't  that  a  fair  question? 

The  SECRETARY:    Well,  he  didn't  get  protection  from  the  dogs. 

PROF.  MENGES:  I  am  not  talking  about  dogs  now.  Did  the  t 
price  of  wool  with  protection  stay  up  to  what  it  was  in  1870?  [t 
should  have,  and  why  should  it?  Because  there  were  more  people 
to  clothe.  In  1900,  vou  had  83,000,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  clothe  here. 
In  1910,  yon  had  146,000  to  clothe.  Now  don't  you  think  that  the 
price  of  wool  should  have  stayed  up  and  gone  up  with  protection 
behind  it  and  the  increased  number  of  people  to  clothe?  I  should 
think  so,  that  is  only  logical  to  think  so,  but  what  is  the  trouble? 
Now,  my  friends,  the  Farmers'  Institute  is  an  institution  for  the 
purpose  of  training  the  people.  You  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Seeds, 
don't  you  ? 

MR.  SEEDS:     That's  right. 

PROF.  MENGES:  And  it  is  especially  an  institution  for  the 
purpose  of  training  the  farmer.  Now  you  and  I  and  every  one  of  yon 
that  are  before  me  this  afternoon  have  gone  over  the  State  and  tried 
to  induce  these  farmers  to  produce  more  and  more,  and  that  is  the 
fundamental  thing  to  do.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  in  my  mind, 
that  is  the  first  thing  to  do,  to  get  the  farmer  to  produce  more.  I  am 
decidedly  in  favor  of  it  and  there  are  a  great  many  reasons  why  I 


should  be.  Among  the  first  one  ia  because  for  his  own  benefit  he 
must  do  it.  But  there  is  a  greater  reason  than  that  even,  and  that  is 
the  maintenance  of  the  industrial  system  that  you  and  I  have  helped 
to  produce  in  this  country,  the  greatest  industrial  system  that  was 
ever  produced  in  any  nation.  There  is  no  nation  today  that  has  an 
industrial  system  such  as  the  United  States  of  America  has. 

Another  thing,  England  could  never  have  become  what  she  is  today 
had  it  not  been  for  the  United  States  producing  the  stuff  that  was 
necessary  to  feed  her  people,  in  order  that  she  might  create  her 
industrial  system.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  United  States  of  America, 
Germany  would  never  have  started  out  in  the  creation  of  an  indus- 
trial system,  and  why  not?  Because  she  could  not  feed  her  people. 
The  United  States  is  feeding  them ;  Canada  is  feeding  them.  Austra- 
lia is  feeding  the  industrial  hands  that  are  working  the  system  of 
England  and  Germany,  and  were  it  not  for  those  countries,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Germany  and   England   to  maintain  themselves. 

Another  thing;  we  have  not  only  done  that,  but  we  have  fed  the 
people  that  created  our  own  system  and  we  have  fed  them  with  the 
cheapest  kind  of  food.  There  is  no  other  nation  that  can  boast  of 
an  industrial  system  that  has  been  created  as  cheaply  as  that  of 
the  United  States;  there  is  no  such  nation.  Why  not?  Because  we 
had  cheap  land,  we  could  produce  cheaply.  There  are  men  before 
me  here- this  afternoon  who  passed  through  the  time  when  they  sold 
wheat  for  50  cents  a  bushel.    Didn't  you?    Certainly  you  did. 

The  SECRETARY:     And  corn  for  20. 

PROF.  MENGES:  Yes,  that  was  the  time  when  we  made  our 
industrial  system.  Do  you  know  it?  That  was  the  time  we  built 
the  railroads  across  the  country.  That  was  the  time  when  Mr. 
James  G.  Hill  started  out  to  build  that  railroad  through  the  North- 
west and  he  is  the  greatest  railroad  pioneer  in  this  nation  today. 

A  Member :  But  we  have  no  more  of  money  now  than  we  had  with 
50  cent  wheat. 

PROP.  MENGES :  I  will  let  you  discuss  that,  I  won't  talk  about 
it.  I  say  we  created  that  system  at  that  time.  Now  then,  things 
have  changed.  Our  industrial  system  is  created ;  our  railroad  system 
is  created.  We'had  enough  to  eat  through  the  process  of  creation, 
but  the  time  has  come  when  it  looks  as  if  we  were  not  going  to  have 
enough  to  eat,  and  who  is  agitated  by  it?  Why,  the  industrial  system 
is  agitated,  the  commercial  system  is  agitated,  the  railroad  system 
is  agitated  about  it,  and  they  want  to  know,  what  shall  we  do,  and 
everybody  wants  to  help  us  along,  to  do  what?  They  are  tryiug 
to  get  us  to  produce  more,  that's  the  thing  that  they  want  us  to  do, 
want  to  do  what?  To  maintain  conditions  such  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time. 

Now  my  friends,  the  maintenance  of  conditions  such  as  they  are 
at  the  present  time  depends  entirely  upon  that  farmer  and  upon 
nobody  else.  He  is  the  one  on  whom  it  depends.  Why  is  it  that  you 
have  23,000  acres  less  farming  land  today  than  you  had  in  1900? 
Simply  because  we  have  put  a  certain  class  of  men  into  a  position 
that  they  can  pay  better  wages  than  you  and  I  can  pay,  that's  why.    I 
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said  because  we  have  pat  a  certain  class  of  men  into  a  position  that 
they  can  pay  higher  wages  than  you  and  I  can  pay.  I  need  not 
go  any  further  than  my  own  county.  I  know  what  has  happened 
there.  The  farms  outside  of  York  and  some  of  the  richest  farming 
land  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  lying  there,  and  some  of  it,  re- 
gardless of  what  some  of  you  think  about  our  farming,  some  of  it, 
is  not  farmed  at  all.  Why  not?  Because  the  men  who  farmed  it 
can  make  two  and  three  and  four  dollars  a  day  working  in  the  factor- 
ies of  York,  whereas,  if  they  would  work  on  the  farm,  they  could 
make  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  or  two  dollars  a  day.  Now 
my  friends,  you  wouldn't  think  well  of  a  fellow  if  he  would  say, 
"All  right,  I'll  take  the  dollar  fifty  or  two  dollars  a  day,  instead  of 
four  dollars  a  day  down  there  in  the  factory  where  I  work  only  ten 
hoars,  whereas,  on  your  old  farm  I'd  have  to  work  from  daylight  till 
sunset  and  sometimes  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night."  I  am  not 
advocating  those  things,  but  that  is  the  condition  that  is  confronting 
us  today.  We  must  put  that  farmer  into  a  position  so  that  he 
can  pay  the  same  wages  that  are  paid  by  any  other  organization  or 
any  other  industry,  and  just  as  soon  as  you  do  that,  just  that  soon 
yon  will  get  the  fellows  back  to  the  farm. 

A  Member:     That  will  bring  down  the  prices  of  the  products. 

PROF.MENGES:  Well,  that  is  an  entirely  different  question 
and  I  would  like  to  handle  that  for  a  while,  but  haven't  time  this 
afternoon.  Now  I  see  where  we  are.  I  said  the  Farmers'  Institute 
is  the  training  school  of  these  farmers  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  Farmers'  Institute  lecturers  of  the  future  will  have  to  be 
a  great  deal  bigger  men  than  we  fellows  are  that  are  at  it  now,  in 
order  to  give  the  kind  of  instruction  that  is  needed  to  keep  that  man 
on  the  farm  and  make  him  a  man  that  will  produce  the  stuff  that 
is  needed,  for  what?  For  the  purpose  of  feeding  our  industrial  sys- 
tem, our  transportation  system,  our  mining  system  and  our  com- 
mercial system,  and  I  don't  like  to  include  that  last — I  say  I  don't 
like  to — I'm  going  to  say  something  mean. 

A  Member:    I  wouldn't  do  it  if  I  couldn't  prove  it, 

PROF.  MENGES:  There  never  was  a  nation  that  was  cursed 
with  a  commercial  system  of  such  unparalleled  cusBedness  as  the 
United  States  is.  That's  pretty  strong,  isn't  it?  Maybe  you  don't 
believe  it. 

A  Member:     Have  witnesses  to  prove  it? 

PROF.  MENGES:  Now,  my  friends,  I  don't  like  to  say  a  thing 
like  that,  it  hurts  me  to  say  it  and  maybe  I  should  not  say  it,  but 
it  looks  to  me  as  if  somebody  should  say  it,  and  I  might  just  as  well 
do  it  as  somebody  else,  because  maybe  I  can  do  it  in  a  little  pleasanter 
way. 

Well  now,  don't  you  see  where  we  are?  That  fellow,  that  Farmers' 
Institute  lecturer  in  the  future,  must  be  a  bigger  man  than  he  has 
ever  been  before.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  institution,  my  friends, 
that  can  take  its  place.  There  isn't  another  institution  that  can 
take  the  place  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  for  the  instruction  of  the 


farmer  and  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  him.  The  Institute  goes 
right  to  him.  Now  don't  you  see  what  is  at  stake?  Our  agriculture 
is  at  stake;  our  industrial  system  is  at  stake;  our  mining  system  is  at 
stake;  our  transportation  system  is  at  stake,  and  our  commercial 
system  depends  entirely  upon  that  farmer. 

Now,  my  Farmers'  Institute  friends,  I  have  talked  too  long,  but  I 
wanted  to  get  to  a  point,  don't  you  see,  where  we  are.  You  see  what 
you  need.  Mr.  Martin  and  the  Secretary  here  are  aware  what  is 
needed  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  I  am,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  others  here  who  know  these  things  just  as  well  as  I  do. 
The  likelihood  is  that  you  have  not  expressed  them  in  the  way  that 
I  have.  Now  my  friends,  I  look  at  it  in  this  way,  that  it  is  through 
the  agency  of  the  Farmers'  Institute,  it  is  through  the  agency  of  the 
legislation  that  has  recently  beeu  enacted  by  the  Legislature,  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  Agricultural  Department  to  take  that  farmer 
and  put  him  into  a  position  where  he  can  maintain  himself,  where 
he  can  maintain  our  industrial  system,  where  he  can  maintain  our 
commercial  system,  where  he  can  maintain  the  transportation  system 
and  where  he  can  maintain  the  mining  system  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
greatest  that  exists  today  anywhere.  Now  you  see,  here  is  something 
for  us  to  do  and  I  hope  that  hereafter  the  Institute  lecturers  will 
feel  their  responsibility  and  that  they  will  go  out  with  a  message 
that  will  take  that  farmer  and  lift  him  up  to  a  higher  standard  than 
he  has  occupied  heretofore. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN :  My  friends,  before  we  start  upon  the  pro- 
gram proper,  the  clerk  will  distribute  pencils  and  blanks  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  members  and  others  an  opportunity  to  write 
down  such  questions  as  may  occur  to  them  from  time  to  time  and 
make  notes  of  lessons  that  may  here  be  developed  relative  to  the 
Institute  work  for  the  coming  season.  I  may  say,  in  addition,  that 
we  have  assembled  and  are  just  entering  upon  the  active  work  of 
our  three  days'  meeting.  It  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to 
listen  to  the  addresses  of  welcome.  We  are  certainly  thankful  for 
the  generous  hospitality  extended  to  us  in  the  opening  sessions  of 
this  meeting.  The  programs  have  been  distributed  and  they  are  here 
for  anyone  who  desires  them.  They  will  be  distributed  from  time 
to  time,  and  if  permitted,  the  suggestion  is  possibly  in  place  now  to 
the  County  Chairmen  of  Institutes  and  lecturers  who  are  present, 
there  is  nothing  that  tends  to  the  success  of  any  meeting  to  a  grearer 
degree  than  promptness  in  all  we  do,  promptness  in  attendance  $t 
the  time  set  and  regularity  in  that  attendance.  Our  tim6  is  brief, 
our  program  is  a  full  one,  and,  as  we  believe,  replete  with  subject- 
matter  that  will  not  only  interest  the  Convention  proper,  but  we 
feel  confident  that  the  farmers  and  residents  of  this  city  will  be 
interested  in  attending  these  meetings,  to  which  they  are  entirely 
welcome. 


Malta*  byGoOgle 
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This  and  subsequent  roll-calls  showed  the  following  members  pres- 
ent : — 

COUNTY  INSTITUTE  MANAGERS 

A.  I.    Weldner Adams  county, 

A.  J.  Purdy, Allegheny  county. 

S.  S.  BlyhoUer,  Armstrong  county. 

A.  L.    McKibben, Reaver  county. 

W.  P.  Biddle,   Redford  county. 

Howard    G.    McGowan, Berks  county. 

W.    Frank    Beck Blnircounty. 

B.  F.    Wambold Bucks  cunty. 

W.    H.    MilUron, Butler  county. 

I*win  J.  Bearer Cambria,  county. 

M.  E.  Conard Carbon  county. 

Edward   Lienbard Chester  county. 

Harrison   Straw Clearfield  county. 

Joel  A .  Herr,   Clinton  county . 

A.  P.  Young Columbia  county. 

J.  F.  Seavy, Crawford  county. 

Archie  Billings Erie  county. 

Jobn  T.  Smitb,  .  Fayette  county. 

Frank  Rauck, Fulton  county. 

J.  W.  Stewart Greene  county. 

G.  G.  Hutchison, .  Hun  tin  ltd  on  county. 

S.  C.  George Indiana  county. 

Peter  B.  Cowun Jefferson  county. 

Matthew  Rodgera Juniata  county. 

Horace   Seamaos, Lackawanna  county. 

J.  Aldus  Herr,  — Lancaster  county. 

Sylvester  Shaffer, —  f.awrence  county. 

Edward   Sbuey Lebanon  county. 

J.   R.  Hildebrant Luzerne  county. 

W.   C.   Black Mercer  county. 

M.  M.  Naginey, '.  Mifflin  county. 

F.   S.   Brong,    Monroe  county. 

J.  H.  Schultz, Montgomery  county. 

J.  Miles  Derr, Montour  county. 

C.  S.  Messing.-. Northampton  county. 

I.  A.  Eschbach Northumberland  county. 

C.  H.  Bower, .Perry  county. 

A.  T.  Crittenden Potter  county. 

JohD  Shoener,   : Schuylkill  county. 

F.   P.   Glass Snyder  county. 

J.  C.  Weller,  Somerset  county. 

F.  A.  Davies,  Susquehanna  county. 

J.  Newton  Glover Union  county. 

W.  A.  Crawford Venango  county. 

G.  A.   Woods:.!--.    Warren  county. 

D.  S.  Taylor Washington  county. 

W.  F.  Holtzer Westmoreland  county. 

George  A.  Benson Wyoming  county. 

G.  F.  Barnes,  York  county. 


INSTITUTE  LECTURERS 

H.   M.   Anderson New  Park,  Pa. 

M.   S.   Bond,   Northumberland,  Pa. 

J.  T.  Campbell,  Hartttown,  Pa. 

Fred  W.  Card Sylvania,  Pa. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Connrd Weatgrove,  Pa. 

H.  P.  Davie State  College,  Pa. 

E.  B.  Dnrsett . Mansfield,  Pa. 

W.   M     C.    Drake Volant,  Pa. 

F.  H.   Fasett Meahoppen,  Pn. 

Mrs.  Jean  Kane  Fnalke West  Cheater,  Pa. 

Sheldon  W,   Funk Boyertown,  Pa. 

Q.   C.   Given ...  State  College,  Pa. 

H.  M.   ■:.  «!■  -ip.r-i Patton,  Pa. 

Joel  A     ITerr,   .  MUlhall,  Pa. 

E.  K.  Hibshtnan -..- State  College,  Pa. 

J.   B.   Johnston New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

R.  P.  Kcster Grampian,  Pa. 

Dr.  Louia  A.   Klein,   ..Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prof.   Franklin   MengrB,    York,  Pa. 

W.  M.  I'atton,  Moagrove,  Pa. 

E.  L.  Phillips,  >Jew  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Chaa.  A.  Row Yardley,  Pa. 

Robert  S.  Seed ..  Birmingham,  Pa. 

A.  W.  Stephena Hiiboken,  Pa. 

Prof.  F.  R.   Stevens ..Geneva,  N.  T. 

W.   H.    Stout,    Pinegrove,  Pa. 

Leon  Otice  Van  Noy, Troy,  Pa. 

D.  H.  Watts Ktrrmoor,  Pa. 

W.   Theo.    Wittman,    Allentown,  Pa. 

R.  J.  Weld Sugargrove,  Pa. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  first  topic,  according  to  the  program,  is 
one  of  much  interest  to  everyone.  The  topic  is,  "The  Function  of 
the  Experiment  Farms."  We  have  with  us  today  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Thome,  Director  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  of  Wooster,  Ohio. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Dr.  Tborne. 

Dr.  Thome's  address  is  as  follows: 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT  FARMS 

Br  DR.  CHAS.  E.  THORNS,   Director  of  I*e  Ohio  BtpcrtmeM  Station,    Weotter,    OUo. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  indeed  in  the  discussion  this 
afternoon.  The  questions  that  have  been  brought  before  you  are  cer- 
tainly of  very  great  importance.  They  are  questions  that  we  are  real- 
izing over  in  Ohio  in  a  very  forceful  way.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  Pennsylvania  conditions.  I  am  acquainted  with  Ohio  conditions 
and  our  statistics  show  that  fifty  years  ago  we  were  producing  within 
a  couple  of  bushels  to  the  acre  as  much  wheat  and  the  same  amount 
of  com,  or  probably  a  little  more  than  we  are  producing  now.    We 
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have  been  contented  to  stand  for  sixty  years  at  a  unifonn  rate  of 
production,  which  amounts  to  an  average  income  per  acre  of  some- 
thing like  ten  dollars  at  present  prices;  for  the  land  under  cultiva- 
tion. Meanwhile,  the  rate  of  wages  has  gone  up,  until  the  situation 
uow  is  that  more  than  half  of  our  Ohio  farmers  are  earning  less  on 
their  farms  than  they  are  paying  the  men  who  help  them  by  tl.e 
month.  We  have  made  a  census  of  a  township  just  over  across  the 
river  in  Ohio,  wherein  the  income  was  carefully  ascertained  for  the 
major  portion  of  the  farmers  of  that  township.  We  find  that  60 
per  cent,  of  the  farmers  of  that  township  are  actually  earning  less 
for  their  work  than  they  are  paying  the  men  who  help  them  by  the 
month.  A  few  are  earning  more  than  this,  a  few  are  earning  from 
a  dollar  to  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  more,  and  a  few  are  earning 
very  comfortable  wages,  very  comfortable  livings  from  their  work. 
To  cultivate  land  which  will  only  produce  12  or  14  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre  and  30  to  35  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  means  a  scale 
of  living  too  low  for  people  who  have  the  opportunity  to  look  around 
them  that  our  young  people  have  in  Ohio.  The  consequence  is  that 
these  young  people  have  left  the  farm  and  are  going  to  the  city. 
They  have  not  always  done  better  by  going  to  the  city,  I  trust,  and 
yet  the  stream  has  constantly  tended  away  from  the  farm  and  into 
the  city,  and  largely  because  of  the  meager  return  which  our  Ohio 
farms,  under  the  old  system  of  Ohio  farming,  have  been  yielding. 

We  are  up  against  the  alternative  of  two  propositions ;  our  farms 
must  yield  more  to  the  acre  or  our  farmers  will  go  back  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasant  farmers  of  Europe.  There  is  no  choice  between 
these  two  positions — one  or  the  other  thing  must  happen — and  it  is 
because  those  whose  vision  has  been  above  the  ordinary  level  have 
been  able  to  see  this,  that  such  institutions  as  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tions have  been  established,  for  these  conditions  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  Ohio  alone.  You  all  know  of  the  fact  that  in  many  sections 
of  the  Eastern  United  States  farms  have  been  sold  for  many  years 
past  at  less  than  the  cost  of  the  improvements  on  them.  Such  con- 
ditions prevail  in  many  parts  of  Ohio  yet  and  prevail  to  a  larger  de- 
gree in  some  portions  of  New  York  and  New  England,  and  I  say 
it  is  because  those  whose  vision  has  been  above  that  ordinary  level 
have  been  able  to  realize  this,  that  such  institutions  have  been  es- 
tablished. 

These  experiment  stations  have  now  demonstrated  beyond  all  ques- 
tion that  it  is  possible,  by  the  application  of  scientific  methods  to 
agriculture,  to  enormously  increase  the  production  of  the  land;  but 
what  is  the  reception  with  which  this  demonstration  meets?  Some 
of  you  have  seen  in  an  eastern  agricultural  journal  recently  the  com- 
plaint of  farmers,  that  the  experiment  stations  and  the  institute 
speakers  and  the  teachers  in  the  colleges  of  agriculture  are  trying 
to  teach  the  farmers  how  to  produce  more  to  the  acre  when  they 
already  produce  too  much,  because,  wheuever  you  get  a  good  crop, 
it  sells  for  less  than  a  poor  one.  We  know  that  is  true  and  we  know, 
also,  those  of  us  who  look  abroad,  know  that  unless  we  do  learn 
to  make  the  acre  produce  more  than  it  has  done  hitherto,  the  time 
is  coming  when  our  children  or  grandchildren  will  go  hungry.  There 
is  no  alternative  between  those  two  propositions.  The  acre  must  pro- 
duce more  than  it  is  doing  or  the  future  generations  will  go  hungry 


in  our  country  as  they  have  gone  hungry  and  died  by  the  millions  of 
starvation  in  Asiastic  countries;  but  the  reception  agricultural  sta- 
tions and  lecturers  and  experiment  stations  are  getting  from  many 
of  the  fanners  is  that  the  workers  who  are  trying  to  show  how  this 
should  be  done,  are  parasites  on  the  body  politic,  (you  will  see  that 
within  the  last  year  or  two),  loafers — and  we  realize  and  have  realized 
for  years  that  in  many  cases  our  work  is  met  in  just  that  way. 

It  is  not  altogether  a  problem  of  showing  how  the  thing  is  to  be 
done;  the  problem  is  to  get  down  to  the  farmer  himself  and  overcome 
his  inertia  and  show  him  the  better  way.  We  are  cultivating  parallel 
strips  of  land  side  by  side  over  on  the  Experiment  Farm  at  Wooster, 
a  farm  that  had  been  rented  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  it 
came  into  our  possession  and  had  been  at  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
tenant  farmer  for  that  period.  On  one  type  of  land,  duplicated  five 
or  ten  times  over,  we  have  been  able  to  produce  as  an  average,  with 
the  best  cultivation  we  knew  how,  a  thorough  drainage  to  begin  with 
and  the  best  tillage  we  knew  how  to  give,  we  have  been  able  to  produce 
an  average  of  a  little  over  ten  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  for  ten 
years  past,  the  land  being  fanned  in  rotation  with  the  best  tillage  we 
knew  how  to  give.  Right  alongside,  separated  by  strips  only  two 
feet  wide  and  just  duplicated  again  in  the  same  way,  we  have  pro- 
duced over  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  with  the  same  tillage, 
the  same  seed  and  the  same  rotation,  the  same  cultivation  in  every 
way,  except  that  on  the  one  hand  we  have  left  the  land  under  the 
management  which  had  prevailed  before,  and  on  the  other  hand  we 
have  applied  the  suggestions  which  modern  science  has  given  us  in 
the  feeding  of  the  crops.  Tu  other  words,  our  Ohio  farmers  are  con- 
tented to  travel  over  two  or  three  acres  of  land,  to  seed  two  or  three 
acres  of  land,  to  cultivate  two  or  three  acres  of  land,  to  get  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre,  and  they  are  doing  that  notwithstanding  the  in- 
formation that  has  been  put  before  them  for  at  least  ten  years  past, 
tbat  a  better  method  was  possible. 

We  have  about  272,000  farmers  in  Ohio,  something  over  60,000  of 
those  farmers  have  asked  for  our  Bulletins,  the  publications  of  the 
Experiment  Station.  The  attitude  of  the  other  200,000  farmers  is 
fairly  represented  by  the  words  of  the  young  man  in  the  streets  of 
Wooster  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  the  College  of  Agriculture,  which 
has  no  connection  with  the  Experiment  Station,  when  the  College  of 
Agriculture  had  come  to  Wooster  with  one  of  its  movable  schools  of 
agriculture,  the  schools  being  held  a  week  at  a  place  in  different 
sections  of  the  State.  Someone  asked  the  young  man  if  he  was  going 
to  attend  that  school  of  agriculture.  He  replied,  "No,  I  know  more 
about  farming  in  a  week  than  them  sapheads  up  at  the  Experiment 
Station  does  in  a  year."  We  have  to  meet  this  attitude  of  the  far- 
mers of  our  country,  our  friends  and  neighbors  all  around  us,  before 
we  can  accomplish  the  work  that  is  before  us. 

How  are  we  to  meet  his  attitude?  That  is  the  question  we  have 
to  answer,  you  and  we,  you  Institute  workers  and thelnstitute workers 
in  Ohio.  We  have  been  holding  Farmers'  Institutes  in  Ohio  for  thirty 
years;  there  nowhere  circulates  a  better  grade  of  agricultural  press 
than  in  Ohio;  there  is  nowhere  a  better  college  of  agriculture  than 
in  Ohio,  but  with  ali  this  work,  that  is  the  attitude  we  have  to  meet, 
and  it  is  sometimes  an  attitude  that  is  almost  discouraging  to  those 
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engaged  in  the  work.  And  before  we  can  successfully  reach  these 
people,  we  must  reach  those  whose  heads  are  above  the  level,  and 
fortunately,  we  have  them  everywhere  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Ohio 
both.  Here  and  there  we  have  one  whose  vision  is  wider,  who  can 
see  farther  than  the  majority,  and  to  reach  these  is  the  problem  that 
is  set  before  us,  to  reach  such  as  these  the  Legislatures  of  both  States 
have  established  experiment  stations  under  the  patronage  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  object  of  these  experiment  stations  being  to 
work  up  and  reduce  to  farming  practice  the  principles  by  which  the 
yield  of  the  land  might  be  increased  and  might  be  economically  in- 
creased. We  desire  to  increase  the  yield,  if  the  expense  of  the  in- 
crease does  not  outweigh  the  value  of  the  increase,  but  that  point 
must  be  kept  before  us  all  the  time. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  experiment  station  was  established  in  Ohio. 
It  was  not  long  before  we  began  to  realize  that  an  experiment  station 
located  on  a  single  type  of  soil  could  not  answer  satisfactorily  ques- 
tions for  other  and  different  types.  We  began  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  to  reach  out  to  establish  auxiliary  stations,  test  farms, 
we  called  them,  not  equipped  with  scientific  laboratories  and  all  that 
paraphernalia,  but  simply  farms  on  which  the  problems  of  differences 
of  soil  constitution  could  be  intelligently  studied.  This  work  has 
gone  on,  until  the  Ohio  station  now  has  some  eight  of  such  outlying 
farms.  To  illustrate  the  difference  in  the  results  which  we  obtain 
on  these  farms  from  the  treatment  of  soil, — the  main  station  at 
Wooster  has  produced  an  average  net  profit  of  f  14  per  acre  for  each 
five  year  rotation  on  crops  grown  in  rotation  and  treated  with  fer- 
tilizing combinations.  The  same  treatment  on  soil  treated  in  the 
same  way,  both  as  to  drtiuage  and  rotation  and  tillage,  on  a  farm 
forty  miles  away,  on  a  different  kind  of  soil,  has  given  us  a_net 
average  profit  of  64  cents.  Now,  you  can  see  that  if  we  had  based — 
if  our  knowledge  had  been  limited  to  the  one  farm  on  which  we  were 
located,  what  a  different  teaching  we  would  have  been  giving  to  the 
people  of  the  State  than  we  must  give  with  the  knowledge  that  soils 
may  be  radically  different  in  their  condition.  This  led  to  the  exten- 
sion of  these  farms.  As  fast  as  possible  they  are  being  extended  to 
include  the  principal  soil  types  of  the  State,  We  do  not  expect, 
of  course,  to  include  every  soil,  but  the  principal  soil  types  of  the 
State  are  being  brought  under  control  in  this  way. 

We  first  undertook  to  do  this  by  the  establishment  of  test  fields, 
by  co-operative  work  with  farmers  on  the  different  soils.  That  seemed 
the  rational  way  to  go  at  it.  It  looked  as  if  it  would  be  a  great  deal 
cheaper  to  get  a  farmer  to  carry  out  under  our  instructions  a  particu- 
lar test  than  to  purchase  a  farm  and  equip  it  and  maintain  it  for 
this  purpose.  The  outcome  was  continually  disappointing.  The  diffi- 
culty was  that  we  did  not  succeed  in  finding  farmers  who  were  will- 
ing to  set  aside  land  for  an  indefinite  period  for  such  purposes. 
Our  work  soon  showed  that  if  this  kind  of  research  is  to  bear  fruit 
of  permanent  value,  it  must  be  continued  for  a  period  of  we  know  not 
how  long  in  one  place  in  order  to  accomplish  results.  To  illustrate 
that  point  more  clearly:  In  1894,  we  harvested  a  crop  of  wheat  on 
the  main  station  farm  at  Wooster,  that  had  been  treated  with  various 
fertilizing  materials.  It  was  the  first  application  of  fertilizers  to 
this  tract.  A  number  of  the  applications  contained  acid  phosphate 
as  a  carrier  of  phosphorus.    In  every  case  where  acid  phosphate  was 
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used  that  year,  the  yield  of  wheat,  of  grain,  was  less  than  it  was  on 
the  unfertilized  land  alongside,  and  yet,  as  we  look  back  over  the 
nineteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  experiment  was  .begun, 
the  average  increase  of  wheat  over  this  nineteen  years  has  been  nearly 
28  bushels  to  the  acre.  You  see  what  a  terrible  mix  we  would  have 
made  if  we  had  stopped  our  test  with  that  one  experiment  and  based 
our  recommendations  to  the  farmers  on  that  one  point,  and  that  is 
what  is  too  often  done,  we  are  too  apt  to  take  a  single  test  and  jump 
at  conclusions  from  that. 

If  our  work  at  the  Ohio  Station  has  demonstrated  one  thing  more 
than  another,  if  it  has  demonstrated  that  one  thing  is  of  greater  im- 
portance than  any  other,  it  is  that  this  study  of  the  soil  must  be 
continued  through  a  long  period  of  years,  in  order  to  overcome  and 
equalize  the  variations  due  to  seasonal  differences.  Take  the  first 
year's  work  out  at  Wooster,  the  first  five  years'  work  at  Wooster, 
and  compare  it  with  the  second  five  years,  we  find  that  the  increase 
during  the  second  five  year  period  has  been  in  many  cases  double,  and 
some  cases  more  than  double  what  it  was  during  the  first  five  years. 
The  explanation  is  easy.  As  we  look  back  over  the  nineteen  years 
now  and  study  our  results  not  only  there,  but  at  the  six  or  eight 
other  farms  we  have  now  under  test,  we  find  that  invariably  the  ap- 
plication of  fertilizers  on  land  previously  untreated  fails  to  produce 
its  full  effect.  The  crops  immediately  fertilized  never  secure,  never 
obtain,  all  the  fertility  given  in  this  first  application.  From  half  to 
one-third,  taking  the  average  of  all  our  work,  from  half  to  one-third 
of  the  effect  of  an  application  of  fertilizers  is  carried  forward  to 
succeeding  crops,  and  in  the  case  of  manures,  the  difference  is  still 
greater  than  that,  so  that  you  see,  taking  fhis  part  alone,  it  takes  a 
long  period  of  years  to  arrive  at  results  which  will  serve  as  a  safe 
guide  from  which  to  teach  how  to  use  these  materials. 

We  have  not  found  so  great  a  difference  in  effect  on  different  soils 
as  these  first  ones  I  spoke  of,  in  other  cases,  but  we  find  that  no  two 
soils  give  exactly  the  same  returns  from  fertilizer  treatment,  but 
that  each  soil  must  be  studied  by  itself.  Each  crop  has  its  own  pe- 
culiarities, as  I  said  this  morning,  every  plant  has  its  own  likes  and 
dislikes,  its  own  aptitudes,  and  these  must  be  studied,  but  the  im- 
portant variations  are  in  the  soils  rather  than  in  the  plants,  and  we 
must  study  the  soils;  we  cannot  move  them  into  our  laboratories 
and  annlyze  them  there  and  tell  what  they  need;  that  has  been  ex- 
ploded long  ago,  and  yet  every  week  I  have  to  answer  letters,  asking 
us  to  analyze  soils.  We  have  in  Ohio,  in  Wooster,  the  soils  that  we 
are  working  on,  in  the  upper  7  inches  of  soil,  18  and  20  tons  of  potash 
per  acre,  and  yet  on  some  of  these  soils  so  small  an  application  as 
20  pounds  of  potash  carried  in  40  tons  of  muriate  has  added  four  to 
five  dollars  an  acre  to  the  increase  of  crops.  Soils  that  already  had 
18  to  20  tODS  to  the  acre,  an  addition  of  so  little  as  20  pounds  to  the 
acre  has  made  that  difference  in  the  increase  of  yield  of  crops.  The 
meaning  simply  is  that  the  potash  in  our  soils  is  locked  up  in  such 
insoluble  combinations  that  it  yielded  up  too  slowly  for  proper  pro- 
duction, and  even  where  there  is  already  such  a  great  store  of  potash, 
it  pays  to  add  a  little  available  potash  to  the  crops  we  grow. 

The  remark  was  made  a  little  while  ago — I  am  going  back  a  mo- 
ment— about  the  amount  of  land  that  lies  idle  here  in  Washington 
county.    We  in  Ohio  would  be  better  off  today,  absolutely  better  off, 
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if  one-third  of  our  land  were  lying  absolutely  idle  and  turned  back 
to  nature,  and  the  energy  we  use  in  traveling  over  that  laud,  trying 
to  raise  crops  on  land  too  wet  or  too  poor  for  cultivation — I  say  if 
that  were  turned  back  to  nature  and  the  energy  wasted  ou  that  land 
was  expended  in  the  improvement  of  other  land — that  is  an  important 
point. 

PROF.  MENGES:     Is  that  done? 

DR.  THORNE:  It  is  not  done.  That  is  the  answer  to  those  who 
say  we  are  trying  to  teach  them  to  grow  more  crops  when  they  are 
already  growing  too  much.  If  we  could  teach  them  to  do  better 
farming  on  fewer  acres  the  outcome  would  be  immensely  better  for  our 
people. 

I  thought  to  give  you  a  little  idea  of  some  of  the  points  that  are 
being  worked  out  by  this  system  of  research  farms.  I  was  saying 
tbat  we  started  out  years  ago  with  the  idea  of  employing  farniei'8  to 
cany  on  this  work  for  us.  Farmers  were  not  willing  to  set  aside 
permanently  land  for  this  purpose.  They  were  not  willing  to  give 
up  the  land  for  a  long  enough  period  for  results  of  value  to  be  worked 
out  of  it.  They  were  not  willing  to  give  it  the  care  necessary;  they 
were  not  willing  to  give  the  accurate  weighing  and  measurement  of 
eiops  that  was  necessary  to  accurate  results.  An  illustration  of  what 
we  encountered  will  be  plain:  We  were  testing  varieties  of  wheat. 
We  wanted  to  examine  the  behavior  of  these  varieties  on  a  very  differ- 
ent soil  from  that  at  the  main  station.  That  soil  is  a  yellow,  sandy 
clay.  We  wanted  to  see  whether  there  was  any  difference  in  varieties 
on  black  land,  on  the  low,  black  prairie  land  we  have  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  and  we  sent  samples  of  these  wheats  to  one  of  the 
best  farmers  in  that  region,  a  young  man,  a  college  graduate,  a  man 
of  very  much  more  than  average  intelligence,  a  wealthy  farmer,  who 
had  a  large  farm  and  who  enthusiastically  began  the  experiment.  He 
carried  it  through  nicely  the  first  season.  We  induced  him  to  repeat 
it  the  second  season.  He  sowed  the  wheat,  he  raised  it  all  right,  be 
harvested  it  all  right,  but  when  thrashing  time  came,  his  hands  were 
short  and  the  weather  was  threatening  and  he  rushed  the  whole  thing 
through  the  thrashing  machine  together,  so  that  when  we  got  through 
we  knew  nothing. 

Such  experiences  soon  cured  us  of  this  method  of  trying  to  work. 
We  found  that  the  only  way  in  which  we,  with  our  Ohio  conditions — 
they  are  different  there  from  what  they  are  in  Illinois  and  different,  no 
doubt,  from  what  they  are  in  Pennsylvania,  but  with  our  Ohio  con- 
ditions, the  only  way  in  which  we  could  be  sure  of  carrying  an  ex- 
periment to  its  completion  and  of  getting  from  it  results  that  would 
have  any  value  when  completed,  was  to  have  absolute  control  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  the  land  upon  which  the  experiment  was  made,  of 
the  labor  employed  in  making  that  experiment,  and  the  only  way  to 
do  this  was  to  lease  or  purchase  farms,  to  equip  these  farms  with 
men  and  tools  and  implements,  to  have  men  on  these  farms  who  had 
no  other  responsibility  than  the  execution  of  this  work,  whose  wages 
depended  on  the  faithfulness  with  which  they  carried  out  the  orders 
given  them,  who  had  no  interest  whatever  in  the  crop,  who  could 
afford  to  stand  aside  and  let  it  be  entirely  destroyed,  if  necessary, 
rather  than  miss  the  experiment. 


We  had  some  bitter  experiences  on  our  farm,  where  we  had  things 
under,  or  as  we  thought,  under  control.  We  had  a  splendid  crop  of 
clover  hay  growing.  It  had  been  under  fertilizers  for  several  years 
and  the  results  were  very  striking.  We  had  also  at  the  same  time  a 
ten  acre  field  of  magnificent  clover  hay,  such  as  I  described  this  morn- 
ing. There  were  ten  acres  in  one  field  and  three  in  the  other.  Our 
farmer,  who  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  men  we  have  in  Ohio,  could 
not  help  but  be  tempted  by  the  ten  acres  of  magnificent  clover  to  cut 
that  and  harvest  it  first.  He  did  so,  then  set  in  a  period  of  rain.  For 
three  weeks  it  rained  and  when  he  got  the  three  acres  cut  on  the 
fertilized  land,  it  had  fallen  down  and  taken  second  growth,  while 
that  on  the  unfertilized  land  continued  to  grow.  He  got  less  hay 
in  every  case  off  of  the  fertilized  land  than  he  did  off  of  the  unfer- 
tilized land,  and  yet  there  was  no  question  at  all  before  the  hay  went 
down  that  there  was  fifty  per  cent,  more  hay  on  the  fertilized  land 
than  on  the  other.  We  lost  our  experiment  completely.  I  told  him 
I  would  rather  he  had  simply  burned  the  ten  acres  of  hay  that  had 
no  experiment  in  it  than  had  lost  the  experiment.  The  experiment 
is  the  one  thing  that  is  of  value,  the  crop  is  of  no  value  whatever, 
and  in  order  to  carry  out  a  scientific  piece  of  work  in  that  way,  we 
have  to  be  absolutely  free  from  any  financial  interest  in  the  matter. 
We  must  look  only  to  the  experiment,  not  to  the  value  of  the  crop  or 
the  labor  put  on  it,  nothing  else  but  working  out  the  experiment,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  do  that  is  to  have  absolute  control  of 
land  and  crop,  men  and  teams. 

A  Member:    Are  those  two  farms  self-sustaining? 

DR.  THORNE:  They  cost  us  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  more 
than  they  bring  in.  If  they  were  self-sustaining,  they  could  not  do 
the  work  we  have  for  them  to  do ;  the  work  of  weighing  and  measuring 
and  account  keeping  must  inevitably  cost  more.  We  must  employ 
men  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  ordinary  day  laborer  and  we  must 
divorce  that  man  absolutely  from  the  work  itself,  from  any  interest 
in  the  work  itself;  we  cannot  crowd  him;  we  cannot  push  him;  we 
must  have  faithful  work,  and  that  means  that  he  mustn't  work  from 
daylight  till  dark,  he  must  not  work  to  the  point  of  physical  exhaus- 
tion if  he  is  to  carry  on  the  experimental  work  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  results  we  are  after. 

I  should  say  that  in  the  organization  of  these  farms  we  first  leased 
a  whole  farm.  We  had  leased  the  farm  I  first  spoke  of,  where  we 
only  got  64  cents  as  against  $14,  at  the  Station,  on  a  ten-year  lease, 
with  the  option  of  purchase.  The  tobacco  growers  in  southwestern 
Ohio  were  determined  that  we  should  take  up  the  tobacco  problem 
and  in  order  to  accomplish  that  we  went  into  that  region,  and  the 
Tobacco  Growers'  Association  purchased  a  farm,  paid  cash  for  it  and 
leased  it  for  ten  years  with  the  option  of  taking  it  over  in  that  time 
on  payment  of  the  purchase  price  and  paying  6  per  cent,  annually  for 
the  lease.  Since  then  a  law  has  been  passed  in  our  State,  authorizing 
counties  in  the  State  to  purchase  farms  for  experiment  purposes  and 
to  place  these  farms  under  the  management  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. We  have,  in  the  norhwestern  part  of  the  State,  a  great  interest 
in  the  sugar  beet  industry,  and  we  have  a  number  of  factories  there 
and  farmers  are  greatly  interested  in  that  industry.     We  cannot 
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grow  either  tobacco  or  sugar  beets  on  the  maiu  farm  at  Wooster.  The 
soil  ifl  not  adapted  to  either  of  those  crops.  We  cannot  grow  them 
in  a  satisfactory  way  and  one  of  the  couoties  in  the  sugar  beet  region 
was  the  first  to  take  up  this  County  Experiment  Farm  Law  and  we 
hare  established  a  farm  in  that  region  where  we  are  making  the  sugar 
beet  the  feature  of  our  work.    We  wanted  to  study  the  country. 

In  southeastern  Ohio,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  farming  land  there 
that  might  be  bought  for  a  few  dollars  up  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  or 
forty  dollars  an  acre,  and  the  best  farms  were  not  held  at  more  than 
sixty  dollars  an  acre.  We  were  interested'  in  studying  the  condition 
of  those  hill  counties.  We  believed  it  was  possible  to  do  things  which 
would  alter  the  condition  of  agriculture  and  purchased  a  farm  of  300 
acres  there.  We  are  now  using  it  for  three  purposes,  largely  for  the 
study  of  sheep  husbandry,  and  while  the  country  is  well  adapted  to 
pasture  and  not  well  adapted  to  agriculture  or  tillage;  also  the  study 
of  orchard  conditions  and  forestry.  Sheep  husbandry  involves  the  cul- 
ture and  development  of  pasture.  We  are  making  that  farm  a  center 
of  that  kind  of  study. 

To  show  what  may  be  done  by  work  of  this  character,  we  have  a 
territory  down  in  Washington  county,  our  State,  that  was  seventy- 
five  years  ago  one  of  the  great  apple  growing  regions  of  Ohio  and  had 
been  up  to  that  time.  It  had  been  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
State.  Marietta,  you  know,  is  one  of  the  earliest  towns  settled  in  the 
State  and  apple  growing  was  soon  started  there  through  the  scatter- 
ing of  seeds  by  that  historical  character  you  have  heard  of,  Johnny 
Appleseed.  His  work  began  in  there  and  extended  throughout  the 
State,  but  that  county  grew  apples  and  shipped  them  down  the  river 
before  the  Civil  War  in  vast  quatities.  Their  orchards  for  twenty 
years  have  been  producing  nothing  and  they  began  to  cut  them  down. 
A  few  years  ago  our  horticulturist  went  there  and  found  an  orchard 
that  had  been  condemned  to  the  axe.  He  got  the  owner  to  let  him 
have  an  acre  for  that  one  season.  The  outcome  was  that  the  owner 
sold  four  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  apples  from  that  acre,  while  the 
trees  around  it,  thirty  or  forty  acres,  continued  their  former  habits 
of  producing  nothing.  Instead  of  cutting  down  the  orchard,  he  went 
to  work  to  take  care  of  it  and  plant  more  trees  and  that  county  has 
sold  a  great  many  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  apples  from  that  one 
experiment,  and  yet  Mr.  Greene,  our  horticulturist,  had  been  telling, 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  what  might  be  done  in  the  orchard,  but  it 
had  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  Now  they  arc  taking  hold  and  carrying  on 
the  work. 

The  same  thing  holds  in  soil  fertility  work  even  more  strongly  than 
in  such  things  as  orchards.  An  apple  orchard  full  of  apples  when 
the  orchards  all  around  are  barren  is  a  very  striking  object  lesson. 
It  is  easier  to  develop  such  an  object  lesson  because  we  can  do  that 
in  two  or  three  years'  time.  Such  a  question  as  that  we  can  solve 
on  leased  or  rented  land  or  in  co-operation. 

As  an  illustration  right  there  of  that  question  of  continued  co-opera- 
tion: The  farmer  in  whose  orchard  this  object  lesson  was  given  is 
not  willing  for  it  to  be  continued.  Not  only  because  he  does  not  want 
to  lose  the  income  of  those  trees  around  him,  but  he  wants  the  whole 
orchard  treated  and  that  does  not  leave  us  any  measuring  stick  to 
show  what  may  be  done  by  treatment  in  that  particular  orchard,  so 
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we  have  to  give  that  lesson  up  and  start  an  orchard  ourselves  if  we  ar* 
going  to  make  a  permanent  study  of  this  question  of  orchard  treat- 
ment. The  shorter  table  here  is  intended  to  show  the  difference  in 
results  that  we  get  on  different  soil  formations.  I  will  not  take 
time  to  go  over  it.  You  will  see  that  phosphorus  on  every  soil  has 
produced  a  profitable  increase.  We  have  not  failed  anywhere  in 
Ohio  to  produce  a  profitable  increase  by  the  application  of  phosphorus 
on  any  soil  that  has  been  for  twenty-five  years  or  more  in  cultivation. 

The  meaning  of  that,  after  all,  is  simple;  phosphorus  is  one  of  the 
main  constituents  of  bone.  Without  phosphorus  there  is  no  life, 
animal  or  vegetable.  It  is  found  in  the  minutest  organism,  from  the 
bacteria  up  to  ourselves;  there  is  no  life  without  phosphorus. 

Now  in  our  system  of  agriculture  over  in  Ohio  we  have  been  raising 
grain  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  We  dug  a  couple  of  canals  across 
the  State  before  the  days  of  the  railroad,  iu  order  that  our  grain 
might  be  carried  to  the  Ohio  River  and  then  down  the  river,  to  feed 
the  negroes  in  the  South,  the  slaves,  more  quickly.  Our  farmers  for 
twenty-five  miles  of  those  canals  on  either  side  hauled  their  wheat 
to  the  canals.  Those  were  the  first  cash  crops  we  had.  Then  the  rail- 
roads came,  elevators  were  established  at  every  railroad  station  over 
the  State,  taking  the  corn  and  oats  and  carrying  them  out  of  the 
State.  With  the  development  of  these-means  of  transportation,  the 
livestock  industry  grew  less,  more  of  our  grain  was  shipped  out  of 
the  State  as  grain,  and  I  may  say  that  but  for  the  raising  of  livestock, 
we  would  not  sustain  such  losses  of  phosphorus,  for,  as  I  say,  phos- 
phorus is  one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  bone,  and  when  we  feed  the 
grain  to  the  livestock  and  drive  it  across  the  mountains  to  sell  in 
Philadelphia,  as  my  father  did  in  the  early  days,  or  drive  it  down  to 
Cincinnati  in  the  form  of  hogs,  to  go  from  there  to  feed  the  slaves 
in  the  South,  as  we  did  before  the  War — I  remember  hog  drivers  stop- 
ping at  my  father's  place  before  the  railroads  came,  but  with  the 
coming  of  the  railroads  Ohio  became  a  great  livestock  growing  State, 
and  with  every  traiuload  that  went  out,  weot  a  load  of  phosphorus. 
Milk  is  the  characteristic  food  of  the  young  animal  and  must  contain 
phosphorus,  and  with  the  growth  of  our  cities,  the  production  of 
milk  has  increased  enormously,  so  there  is  an  enormous  stream  of  this 
element  flowing  out  of  the  State,  and  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
study  from  these  soils  scattered  over  the  State,  we  have  not  yet 
found  a  foot  of  land  in  Ohio  that  has  been  twenty-five  years  or  more 
under  cultivation,  that  does  not  respond  to  the  application  of  phos- 
phorus; it  is  naturally  the  first  thing  to  apply. 

Over  in  Kentucky  they  have  a  substratum  of  rock  under  their 
Experiment  Station  in  that  famous  blue  grass  region,  which  you  have 
heard  so  much  about,  and  unquestionably  the  notoriety  of  that 
region,  its  great  value  as  a  producing  country,  is  largely  owing  to 
the  fact  of  this  phosphatic  stratum  underlying  it.  That  region  pos- 
sibly reaches  up  into  southern  Ohio.  We  are  finding  evidence  of 
more  phosphorus  in  our  southwestern  Ohio  soils  than  anywhere  else, 
but  phosphorus  is  not  the  only  thing  our  plants  consume;  they  must 
have  potassium  as  well,  and  when  we  add  potassium  to  our  soils, 
we  get  a  still  further  increase.  When,  however,  we  use  potassium 
alone,  though  reinforcing  it  with  phosphorus,  or  when  we  use  po- 
tassium and  nitrogen  together,  the  yield  drops  off,  and  the  net  value, 
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as  shown  in  the  bottom  of  the  table,  turns  to  a  minus  quantity.  In 
other  words,  when  you  use  the  two  elements  alone,  without  the  rein- 
forcement of  phosphorus,  then  your  result  is  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain. 

Understand  that  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  cost  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  and  potassium  and  the  ordinary  commercial  fertilizers, 
or  such  carriers  as  acid  phosphate,  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of 
potash.  When  we  use  the  three  combined,  you  will  notice,  the  net 
gain  at  Wooster  is  greater  than  for  any  single  partial  application, 
whereas,  in  the  other  cases,  you  will  notice  the  net  gain  has  been 
larger  when  the  nitrogen  was  left  out.  I  want  you  to  notice  partic- 
ularly this,  that  the  total  grain  from  these  three  elements  has  been  in 
every  case  larger  than  from  any  other  application  of  fertilizers,  but 
when  we  come  to  apply  nitrogen  and  nitrate  of  soda  and  potash — 
muriate  of  potash — the  net  gain  is  smaller  in  every  case  except  one 
at  Wooster;  that  means  that  nitrogen  and  nitrate  of  soda  cost  us 
too  much  to  be  used  with  economy  as  the  only  source  of  nitrogen  for 
our  crops,  and  potassium  in  muriate  of  potash  costs  us  too  much  to 
be  used  as  the  only  source  of  potash  in  our  crops,  but  in  barnyard 
manure  we  have  a  source  of  nitrogen  and  potash  which  is  to  be  used 
in  such  a  way  as  to  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  these  elements  ,and  in 
other  experiments  shown  over  here  we  have  been  doing  that. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  larger  chart  (chart  shown)  and  take  up 
some  of  the  points  there  drawn  from  our  Wooster  experiments,  which 
have  been  longer  continued  than  any  except  these,  and  strands  of 
which  represent  a  larger  number  of  the  soils  of  the  State.  The  Strong- 
ville  experiment  seems  to  represent  but  a  little  area,  while  the 
Wooster  experiment  represents  a  larger  area.  You  will  see  in 
the  upper  line  the  yield  obtained  in  18  years,  as  given  on  this  table, 
and  the  annual  value  of  the  crop  as  shown  in  this  column  here, 
that  is,  in  this  years'  rotation  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  clover 
and  timothy  sown  together.  The  annual  value  of  the  crop 
has  amounted  to  $10.65  per  acre  for  the  18  years  of  the  test.  When 
we  have  added  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  the  equivalent  of  65  lbs.  per 
acre  for  each  of  the  five  years  the  annual  value  of  the  crop  has 
amounted  to  $14.05  per  acre.  The  cost  of  the  application  has  been  48 
cents  annually  per  acre,  leaving  us  $2.92  per  acre  as  a  clear  profit 
fiom  the  application.  When  we  have  added  potash  to  that,  the  total 
value  has  reached  $15.65,  raising  the  net  gain  to  $3.35.  When  we 
have  added  both  potash  and  nitrogen,  the  total  value  has  risen  to 
$15.80  per  acre  and  the  net  gain  to  $3.50.  When  we  have  used  less 
nitrate  of  soda  and  more  phosphorus,  the  net  gain  has  risen  to  $4.20. 
On  two  plots  in  this  series,  we  are  using  yard  manure,  at  the  rate  of 
4  tons  each,  on  corn  and  wheat,  and  8  tons  each  on  corn  and  wheat 
in  the  other,  this  being  ordinary  open  yard  manure  after  being  leached 
in  the  barnyard.  If  we  value  manure  at  50  cents  a  ton,  the  manure 
has  given  us  a  net  gain  of  $4.20  per  acre  from  the  4  ton  application ; 
and  from  the  8- ton  application,  a  net  gain  of  $6.43  per  acre. 

I  give  you  those  figures  in  order  to  suggest  the  point  that  the  value 
which  you  put  upon  the  manure  is  an  important  factor  in  considering 
whether  or  not  it  is  profitable  to  use  it.  If  you  get  beyond  $2.00  a 
ton  in  the  valuation  of  the  manure,  you  can  fertilize  with  chemicals 
as  cheaply  or  more  cheaply  than  you  can  with  manure,  but  if  you 
count  manure  at  simply  the  cost  of  hauling  it  from  the  barnyard  to 
the  field,  there  is  no  chemical  combination  that  can  compete  with 
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manure  in  its  value;  but  I  have  said  that  the  animals  which  produce 
this  manure  have  taken  out  of  the  food  they  consume  the  phosphorus 
needed  to  build  up  their  skeletons,  and  the  result  is  that  this  manure 
is  necessarily  deficient  in  phosphorus. 

In  1897,  we  began  experiments  at  the  Ohio  Station,  to  study  this 
point  in  the  treatment  of  manure  with  phosphorus  in  the  stables.  The 
outcome  of  these  experiments  is  given  in  the  middle  of  this  chart. 
You  will  see  that  the  land  without  manure  fertilizer,  in  three 
years'  rotation  of  com,  wheat  and  clover,  has  produced  an  annual 
increase  in  total  value  of  $12.35.  Compare  this  with  the  $  10.65  above; 
in  other  words,  when  clover  has  come  in  one  year  in  three,  instead 
of  one  year  in  five,  the  net  yeild  has  been  worth  more  than  when  the 
clover  came  oftener;  we  got  $12.35  as  the  average  annual  value  of  the 
crop  in  this  three-year  rotation,  where  clover  was  grown  every  third 
year,  as  against  $10.65  from  a  five-year  rotation  in  which  we  had 
clover  and  timothy  both,  and  oats  besides,  but  when  this  land  has  been 
treated  with  8  tons  of  manure  applied  to  corn,  the  value  of  the  crop 
has  risen  to  $17.67,  as  a  14-year  average,  for  open  yard  manure,  given 
manure  at  50  cents  a  ton,  it  gives  us  a  net  gain  of  $4.00  per  acre  in 
the  next  column  to  the  last,  while  with  the  value  of  manure  at  $2.00, 
you  see  the  net  gain  has  been  nothing.  I  hope  I  am  making  this 
clear. 

I  am  going  over  it  rather  hastily  and  a  little  roughly,  but  I  want 
to  make  that  clear,  that  open  yard  manure  applied  at  the  rate  of  8 
tons  per  acre  on  corn  in  this  three-year  rotation  of  corn,  wheat  and 
clover,  has  given  us  no  clear  profit  if  we  value  the  manure  at  $2.00 
per  ton  and  if  we  make  no  allowance  to  the  manure  for  the  effect  that 
must  follow  on  subsequent  crops,  taking  the  immediate  effect  qt  the 
manure.  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  that  the  profit  from  manure 
depends  upon  the  value  you  put  on  it.  This  is  important,  because 
over  in  our  State  many  farmers  are  buying  manure  from  town  and 
hauling  it  out  some  distance  from  town,  buying  stock  yard  manure 
and  having  that  shipped  and  unloading  it  and  hauling  it  out  to  their 
farms.  If  the  total  cost  of  the  mauure  exceeds  this  amount  of  $2.00 
per  ton,  judging  from  these  experiments  at  the  Wooster  Station, 
which  have  been  going  on  now  for  fourteen  years,  and  which  give  a 
larger  effect  from  manure  than  most  other  experiments  I  have  been 
able  to  find,  I  say  if  the  manure  laid  down  on  your  field  is  costing 
you  more  than  $2.00  a  ton,  then  begin  to  think  of  using  either  a  bet- 
ter grade  of  mauure  or  substitute  fertilizers  for  the  manure;  but 
in  these  same  experiments,  we  are  using  8  tons  of  stall  manure  and 
fresh  manure  that  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  it  has 
been  bringing  us  a  net  gain  of  $6.00  per  acre,  if  valued  at  50  cents 
a  ton ;  or  $2.00  per  acre,  if  valued  at  $2.00  a  ton ;  whereas  the  open 
yard  manure  fails  to  return  any  net  gain  at  $2.00  a  ton. 

A  Member :  Do  you  count  fresh  manure  the  same  as  manure  kept 
under  a  shed? 

DR.  THORNE:  Yes,  if  it  has  not  been  allowed  to  heat  or  leach 
from  the  weather.  Part  of  this  manure  has  been  phosphated  in  the 
stable,  our  rule  being  to  scatter  the  phosphate,  common  acid  phos- 
phate, over  the  manure,  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  per  1000  lbs.,  the  applica- 
tion being  made  daily  or  two  or  three  times  a  week.    There  may  be 


better  quantities  to  use,  but  this  is  the  arbitrary  amount  we  have 
used,  1  lb.  of  common  acid  phospbate  per  1000  lbs.  animal  per  day. 
That  has  been  our  rule.  We  think  a  little  more  would  be  better.  We 
are  using  acid  treated  manures  and  the  raw  flux,  and  both  are  giving 
as  equivalent  effects  when  used  iu  this  way  in  the  stable,  the  same 
quantities. 

A  Member:     For  what  purpose  do  you  use  that? 

DR.  THORNE :  The  object  is  twofold ;  it  is,  first,  to  reinforce  the 
manure  wiib  phosphorus;  for  that  purpose,  either  the  raw  rock  or 
acid  phosphate  would  seem  to  be  equally  useful.  It  is,  second,  to  pre- 
vent tbe  escape  of  ammonia ;  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  acid  phosphate 
is  the  effective  agent.  We  apply  it  for  the  conservation  of  ammonia 
and  the  reinforcemnt  of  phosphor  ic  acid  with  phosphorus.  The  acidu- 
lated phosphoric  acid  will  retain  Hie  ammonia  better  than  the  raw 
rock.  Wo  are  using  common  gypsum  in  these  experiments  and  it 
improves  the  manure  enongh  to  pay  well  for  its  cost,  but  it  contains 
no  phosphorus.  We  find  that  we  get  enough  larger  increase  from 
using  the  pbosphatic  materials  to  make  it  unprofitable  to  use  the 
gypsum  even  as  a  gift. 

A  Member:    Does  that  improve  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere? 

DR.  THORNE :  We  think  so.  I  use  it  in  my  horse  stable  for  that 
purpose.  Another  effect  that  the  acid  phosphate  has  that  neither  the 
floats  nor  tbe  gypsum  would  have,  or  at  least  the  floats  would  not 
have  it,  is  that  it  reduces  the  fly  nuisance.  We  are  not  yet  able  to 
say  that  we  can  control  the  fly  nuisance  by  this  treatment,  but  we 
are  confident  that  it  materially  reduces  the  breeding  of  flies.  We  are 
confident  that  if  we  used  more  of  it  we  could  completely  control  the 
fly  nuisance.  A  daily  use  of  acid  phosphate  in  the  stables  at  a  rate 
larger  than  I  am  speaking  of  would  unquestionably  reduce  the  fly 
nuisance. 

A  Member :  Do  I  understand  you  correctly  that  you  stated  that 
twenty-five  cents'  worth  of  phosphoric  acid  to  a  ton  of  manure  in- 
creased the  value  of  the  manure  $9.68. 

DR  THORNE :  Well,  right  here  are  the  figures.  Ton  saw  the  stall 
manure  phosphated  has  made  a  total  increase  to  the  value  of  $25.65, 
8  tons  of  it,  while  the  stall  manure  without  the  phosphorus  has  made 
an  increase  of  $19.70;  there  is  a  difference  of  $5.00  for  8  tons  of 
manure.  Now,  taking  out  the  cost  of  treatment  in  both  cases,  the  net 
gain  is  $6.02  for  tbe  stall  manure  without  the  phosphate  and  $10.17 
for  the  stall  manure  with  the  phosphate;  there  is  $4.00  for  8  tons 
of  manure. 

A  Member :     How  is  that,  Doctor  ? 

DR.  THORNE:  My  own  figures  are  a  little  confusing  on  that 
point  right  here.  This  is  the  net  annual  gain  from  8  tons  of  manure 
distributed  over  three  crops;  the  total  fcain  from  the  8  tons  of  manure 
would  be  three  times  as  much  as  the  difference  between  these  figures; 
it  would  be  $12.00  from  tbe  8  tons  of  manure,  which  would  be  prac- 
tically $1.50  a  ton. 


A  Member:     Is  there  any  danger  in  using  that  acid? 

DR  THORNE:  None  whatever;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  animals. 

The  SECRETARY :  Let  me  suggest  that  those  who  ask  questions 
speak  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  reporter. 

DR.  THORNE:  The  question  was  whether  there  would  be  any 
danger  to  the  animals,  especially  the  animals'  feet,  from  using  acid 
phosphate.  We  have  discovered  no  danger.  We  think  the  use  of 
acid  phosphate,  especially  in  a  horse  stable,  will  be  an  advantage  to 
the  animals'  eyes.  I  have  seen  horses'  eyes  injured  where  the  am- 
monia was  not  allowed  to  escape  and  acid  phosphate  will  reduce 
that  injury. 

PROP.  MENGES:  You  say  that  unacidulated  rock  has  the  same 
effect? 

DR.  THORNE :  No,  it  would  not  have  the  same  effect  in  arrest- 
ing ammonia. 

The  SECRETARY:  The  person  who  asks  a  question  should 
speak  out.  Just  forget  for  the  time  being  that  you  are  talking  to 
Dr.  Thorne  and  suppose  that  you  are  talking  to  somebody  with  his 
back  toward  you.  After  this  meeting  is  over,  we  want  this  literature 
to  go  all  over  the  State,  and  in  order  that  everything  shall  be  in 
pxoper  condition,  so  that  the  reader  can  understand  it,  we  want  the 
question  as  well  as  the  answer. 

DR.  THORNE:  The  question  is  whether  raw  rock  would  have 
the  same  effect  in  horse  stables  as  the  acid  phosphate.  Now  that 
question  we  have  put  to  a  comparative  test.  The  experiment  de- 
scribed here  has  been  made  on  cattle  manure,  which  does  not  fer- 
ment so  rapidly  as  horse  manure,  and  we  interpret  our  experiment 
as  meaning  this,  probably,  that  for  slow  fermentation  manures, 
where  the  main  object  is  the  reinforcement  of  the  manures  with 
phosphorus,  that  the  raw  rock  will  produce  practically  the  same 
net  effect  as  the  acid  phosphate.  It  does  not  produce  as  large  a 
total  effect,  but  it  does  not  cost  as  much  per  ton;  but  the  same 
amount  of  money  expended  in  raw  rock  as  in  acid  phosphate  will 
produce  practically  the  same  amount  of  net  gain  as  in  acid  phos- 
phate; not  in  the  case  of  cold  manures,  but  in  the  case  of  stables 
which  must  be  cleaned  daily  or  in  the  case  of  horse  stables;  our 
reasoning  is  as  the  general  outcome  of  our  experiments,  that  the 
acid  phosphate  is  the  logical  material  to  use,  because  of  its  greater 
effect  in  the  arresting  of  escaping  ammonia.  It  will  make  the  stable 
sweeter  than  the  floats  will.  It  will  do  more  to  prevent  the  breed- 
ing of  flies;  it  will  catch  more  ammonia  and  hold  it;  it  will  reduce 
the  fermentation  and  the  heat  to  a  greater  extent  than  would  the 
floats,  so  that  our  recommendation  practically  is  to  use  the  raw 
rock.  The  floats  under  steers  or  sheep  that  are  being  fed  continu- 
ously, where  the  manure  is  trampled  under  foot  and  allowed  to  lie 
some  weeks  before  it  goes  to  the  field,  there  the  float  has  a  long  time 
in  which  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  manure  and  the  results  we  are 
getting  are  very  satisfactory,  but  for  manure  that  must  be  handled 


daily  our  advice  is  to  use  the  acid  phosphate  rather  than  the  floats, 
believing  that  the  outcome  will  be  more  satisfactory  from  the  acid 
phosphate  than  the  floats. 

A  Member:     How  often  do  you  use  it  a  week  iu  a  horse  stable? 

DB.  THORNE :  It  is  apt  to  be  used  daily  in  a  horse  stable.  We 
do  not,  all  of  us,  carry  that  out,  but  it  ought  to  be  used  daily  in  a 
horse  stable. 

A  Member:  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  value  of  using  it  in 
the  horse  and  cow  stable? 

DR.  THORNE:  We  have  not  investigated,  but  I  assume  it  would 
be  even  greater  in  the  horse  stable  than  in  the  cow  stable,  especially 
as  to  flies  and  the  saving  of  ammonia. 

A  Member :  If  I  understand  you  right,  an  investment  of  25  cents 
brings  a  man  $1.50? 

DR.  THORNE:    That  is  correct. 

MR.  HULL:  If  the  horse  manure  from  horse  stables  is  put  into 
the  gutter  in  the  rear  of  the  dairy  herd,  won't  the  cow  manure  arrest 
the  escape  of  the  ammonia; 

DB.  THORNE:  To  some  extent  it  will,  but  if  allowed  to  lie 
for  any  length  of  time,  fermentation  will  set  in  and  the  ammonia 
will  escape;  therefore,  we  would  even  then  recommend  acid  phos- 
phate to  arrest  the  escape  of  ammonia;  the  immediate  escape  of 
ammonia  will  be  retarded,  but  eventually  there  will  be  an  even 
greater  loss  than  if  the  two  were  not  mixed. 

MR.  HULL:  When  the  horse  manure  is  put  out  of  the  stable, 
the  decomposition  would  be  delayed? 

DE.  THORNE:  Yea,  but  cow  manure  will  Bet  up  fermentation 
after  a  while.  It  is  simply  slower  iu  its  fermentation  than  horse 
manure,  and  the  incorporation  of  this  material  with  that  mixture 
will  still  further  delay  the  fermentation  more  than  if  the  phosphate 
is  left  out,  but  don't  forget,  after  all,  that  the  effect  of  this  addition 
of  phosphate  is  not  merely  to  arrest  fermentation,  it  is  not  merely 
to  reduce  the  fly  nuisance,  but  it  is  also,  and  that  was  the  first 
object  had  in  view,  it  is  also  to  reinforce  the  manure  in  this  element 
of  phosphorus  in  which  it  is  defective,  and  that  is  largely  why  we 
get  the  results  we  have. 

Now  the  floats,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  floats  doesn't  arrest  any 
ammonia,  or  but  very  little,  but  it  does  reinforce  the  manure  with 
phosphorus,  and  in  our  experiments,  the  floats  is  giving  us  in  the 
field  nearly  the  same  effect  we  get  from  acid  phosphate.  If  you  fig- 
ore  experiments  one  way,  it  seems  that  the  float  is  the  more  prof- 
itable to  use  on  cold  manure  than  acid  phosphate,  but  there  are 
three  objects  to  be  held  in  mind  all  the  time,  reinforcing  the  manure 
with  phosphorus,  the  arrest  of  ammonia  and  the  abating  of  the  fly 
nuisance.  Those  three  objects  are  all  to  be  considered  in  this  treat- 
ment 


MR.  WELD :  Here's  one  question ;  Why  does  it  abate  the  fly 
nuisance? 

DR.  THORNE :  Because  the  flies  will  not  breed  in  manure  where 
sulphuric  acid  is  used. 

MR.  WELD:     It  destroys  their  eggs? 

DR.  THORNE:       Yes,  sir. 

A  Member:  Suppose  the  manure  is  used  every  day  from  the 
stable;  will  it  be  as  effective  then? 

DR.  THORNE:  It  would  be  as  effective  in  reinforcing  it  with 
phosphorus,  it  would  be  as  effective  in  arresting  ammonia,  even 
more  so ;  and  as  the  fly  nuisance,  there  would  be  the  same  thing  to 
say.  We  think  the  acid  phosphate  would  have  just  as  large  an  ef- 
fect in  that  case  as  where  the  manure  is  trampled  under  foot.  Now 
your  suggestion  again  is  where  manure  is  handled  every  day,  whether 
horse  or  cow  manure,  where  it  is  handled  every  day  and  dusted  with 
phosphate  at  the  time  of  handling,  in  order  to  reinforce  it  with 
phosphorus,  in  order  to  retard  the  escape  of  ammonia  and  in  order 
to  reduce  the  fly  nuisance,  but  if  allowed  to  lie  under  foot  and  be 
trampled  for  a  period  of  time,  then  the  float  will  perhaps  be  the 
best  material  to  use.  You  can  only  purchase  the  floats  to  advan- 
tage in  carloads,  whereas  you  can  get  acid  phosphate  in  any  quantity 
you  please,  and  the  floats  now  are  not  on  the  market  in  smaller 
quantities  than  carloads,  except  at  a  prohibitive  price.  If  you  bave 
to  pay  a  high  price,  by  all  means  buy  acid  phosphate. 

Now  the  question  whether  all  this  work  is  of  any  avail  depends 
upon  whether  the  common  farmer  can  apply  it  to  his  operations.  As 
we  have  taken  the  farmers  through  our  experiment  fields,  we  have 
heaid  them  saying:  "Yes,  you  can  do  this  because  you  have  the 
State  behind  you,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  do  it  on  our  farms."  They 
have  said  this  with  regard  to  all  our  work,  and  especially  this  work 
in  the  reinforcement  of  manure.  The  question  came  to  us,  and  as  I 
said  this  morning,  we  had  on  the  Station  farm  a  tract  of  forty  acres 
that  had  been  under  a  four-year  rotation  of  corn,  wheat,  oats  and 
clover  for  ten  years  past.  This  was  in  1904.  In  this  four-year  ro- 
tation, the  manure  being  applied  from  the  barnyard,  where  it  had 
lain  exposed  to  the  weather,  at  the  rate  of  8  or  10  tons  to  the  acre, 
spread  broadcast  over  the  wheat  before  seeding,  after  ploughing  in 
the  oat  stubble  for  wheat,  our  yield  for  ten  years  had  been  an  average 
of  48  bushels  of  corn,  50  bushels  of  oats,  20  bushels  of  wheat  and 
about  a  ton  and  three-quarters  of  clover  hay. 

We  decided  to  test  for  our  own  Station  whether  these  tests  we  had 
been  studying — we  had  nearly  a  thousand  of  them — we  had  more 
than  fifteen  hundred — now  these  plots — I  started  to  answer  a  dif- 
ferent question — are  distributed  over  different  soil  types.  We  wanted 
to  see  whether  the  results  we  were  getting  on  these  small  plots  run- 
ning from  l-20th  up  to  110th  of  an  acre  each,  were  applicable  to 
ordinary  field  conditions,  so  in  1904  we  changed  our  system  in 
this  forty  acre  field  and  instead  of  letting  the  manure  lie  in  the 
barnyard  from  spring  until  August,  we  put  it  directly  on  the  land, 
after  taking  off  the  second  crop  of  clover,  on  that  clover  field  that 
was  to  be  ploughed  for  corn  next  Spring,  and  instead  of  putting  it 
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through  the  barnyard  we  took  it  from  the  manure  shed  or  stable 
direct  and  spread  it  over  this  field  after  having  treated  it  with  this 
phosphate  material,  treated  it  with  floats  in  the  stable  or  in  the 
manure  shed  and  then  taken  to  the  field  and  spread  during  the  fall 
and  early  winter  broadcast  over  the  land  with  a  manure  spreader. 
Of  course,  at  the  same  rate  we  had  been  previously  using  8  or  10  tons 
at  a  ploughing  nnder  with  corn ;  we  had  learned  thaf  we  must  lime 
that  land  before  we  could  grow  clover  successfully ;  therefore,  after 
ploughing  under  the  manure  we  applied  lime  at  the  rate  of  a  ton 
of  burnt  lime  or  two  tons  of  brown  limestone  to  the  acre,  and  we  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  any  practical  difference  between  the  two 
when  applied  in  those  proportions,  because  when  you  burn  a  ton  of 
limestone  you  burn  out  half  its  weight,  so  you  have  the  same  amount 
of  calcium  in  it  as  in  the  original  stone.  The  corn  was  followed  by 
the  oats  in  regular  system,  the  oats  receiving  no  treatment.  On  the 
wheat  we  used  a  high  grade  complete  commercial  fertilizer,  using 
400  lbs.  per  acre  of  4-16,  4-4  fertilizer. 

The  result  has  been  that  since  this  change  was  made  our  corn 
has  averaged  73  bushels  to  the  acre,  instead  of  48;  our  oats  has  risen 
from  50  to  60  bushels,  our  wheat  from  20  to  33  bushels,  our  clover 
from  1  3-4  tons  to  over  3  tons  per  acre,  and  we  would  have  had  an 
average  of  considerably  more  if  we  had  not,  a  time  or  two,  bought 
common  medium  red  and  got  Mammoth.  The  Mammoth  gave  us 
only  one  cutting  and  that  no  heavier  than  from  the  medium  red,  so 
it  cut  down  our  yeild  considerably.  Last  Fall,  from  10  acres  of 
medium  clover  we  harvested  from  the  two  cuttings  4  3-4  tons  per 
acre  on  land  that  ten  years  ago  was  refusing  to  grow  clover  at  all. 
The  result  has  been  an  increase  of  about  25  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
.  acre;  my  figures  would  make  it  26,  the  manure  being  the  same  as 
it  was  before;  the  phosphating  of  the  manure  cost  us  $1.60  an  acre; 
the  lime  was  figured  at  $6.00  the  first  time  and  half  that  since. 
The  complete  fertilizer  we  used  cost  $6.40  more,  making  $14.  an 
acre.  That  we  have  paid  out  to  get  back  25  bushels  of  corn,  10  bushels 
of  oats,  13  bushels  of  wheat  and  1  1-4  tons  of  hay. 

Have  we  come  out  or  not?  Is  it  a  rich  man's  proposition  or  a 
poor  man's  proposition  to  treat  land  in  this  way?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. I  say  if  there  is  any  man  under  heaven  who  can  afford  to 
neglect  the  use  of  manures  and  fertilisers,  it  is  the  rich  man.  The 
poor  man  is  the  last  man  under  God's  heaven  who  can  afford  to 
neglect  these  propositions. 

The  SECRET AEY:  Doctor,  I  thought  you  were  going  to  give 
us  in  your  figures  the  difference  between  manure  spread  as  it  comes 
from  the  stable  after  harvest  on  the  ground  that  you  are  going  to 
turn  down  for  corn,  and  that  taken  up  in  the  spring. 

DB.  THORNE:  No,  I  cannot  give  that  in  exact  figures.  We 
have  observed  this,  that  the  manure  we  first  put  on  is  the  manure 
that  gives  you  the  largest  crop  and  our  farmers  who  are  following 
the  same  practice  corroborate  us  in  that,  but  cannot  give  us  any  ex- 
act figures. 

A  Member:  That  which  you  manure  in  July  is  better  for  corn 
Ihe  next  year? 
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DR.  THORNE:  Decidedly.  We  depend  on  eye  evidence  alone, 
but  tbe  eye  evidence  has  been  strong  enough  to  make  ub  safe  in  this 
assertion. 

A  Member:  When  yon  put  the  manure  on,  do  you  then  cut  the 
second  crop. 

DR.  THORNE:  We  usually  wait  until  after  we  have  cut  the 
second  crop.  If  there  isn't  going  to  be  any  second  crop,  we  would 
put  it  on  after  the  first  mowing,  but  usually  we  wait  and  take  a  sec- 
ond cutting. 

A  Member:  That  second  crop,  do  you  use  it  for  hay  or  clover 
seed? 

DR.  THORNE:  We  have  thus  far  used  it  for  hay.  There  have 
been  reasons  for  not  using  it  for  seed.  In  some  cases  we  have  not 
had  the  seed. 

A  Member:    Does  it  make  good  hay? 

DR.  THORNE:  Some  of  the  best  hay  I  have  ever  fed  to  my 
horses  was  second  crop  clover  that  I  cut  last  fall. 

A  Member:     Does  it  make  them  slobber? 

DR.  THORNE :  Not  a  bit.  They  would  leave  their  oats  for  this 
clover.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  ousack  iu  the  first  crop  and  a 
little  in  the  second.  It  all  depends,  in  our  judgment,  on  the  way 
it  is  handled. 

A  Member:     Tell  us  how  to  handle  it,  because  in  Pennsylvania  - 
we  have  trouble  with  that. 

DR.  THORNE:  You  will  have  to  govern  the  weather  before 
we  can  tell  you  absolutely  how  to  handle  it;  there  is  the  point,  it 
is  a  matter  of  weatber  and  not  of  particular  handling  with  us. 

The  SECRETARY:     Or  shop  covers. 

DR.  THORNE :  Yes,  these  shop  covers  are  invaluable  if  you  are 
growing  alfalfa  and  very  valuable  for  clover  hay.  I  thank  jou  for 
your   attention. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  This  closes  the  program;  are  there  any  an- 
nouncements ? 

(Director  Martin  called  attention  to  the  Evening  Session  and  read 
the  program  for  same). 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  This  is  an  important  session,  one  in 
which  both  persons  living  in  the  city  and  the  country  are  unques- 
tionably interested.  We  shall  hope  and  expect  a  full  audience  for 
this  Evening  Session  at  half  past  Beven. 

Tbe  SECRETARY:  Before  we  adjourn,  with  Mr.  Martin's  con- 
sent, I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion.  I  notice  that  some  of  the 
members,  when  they  are  asked  questions,  will  move  from  one  place 
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to  another,  and  1  see  that  the  reporter  has  some  trouble  in  following 
after  yon,  in  order  to  put  himself  in  a  position  where  he  can  hear 
all  that  is  going  on.  Now,  if  it  be  agreeable,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  the  speakers  will  stuy  right  in  Their  places,  then  the 
reporter  can  get  near  and  put  himself  in  a  position  so  that  be  can  hear 
the  questions  and  the  answers.  I  think  it  will  make  our  report 
more  complete.    Excuse  me  for  interrupting. 

MR.  MARTIN:  That's  a  good  suggestion.  Usually,  at  a  meeting 
of  this  kind  and  character,  where  there  is  a  call  for  a  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  as  has  been  our  custom,  we  will  appoint  three  gentle- 
men who  will  compose  this  Committee:  Prof.  Menges,  of  York; 
Mr.  Schultz,  of  Montgomery,  and  Dr.  Conard,  of  Chester,  who  will 
compose  this  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Before  adjourning,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
when  you  have  the  time,  we  wish  you  to  visit  as  much  of  this  little 
city  as  yon  can,  especially  our  temple  of  justice,  and  in  that  Court 
House,  on  the  third  floor,  you  will  find  a  collection  of  the  Washing- 
on  County  Historical  Society.  About  the  only  time  you  can  get 
in  there,  I  presume,  would  be  in  the  morning  before  the  convening 
of  the  sessions  here,  or  at  the  noon  hour.  I  think  there  is  a  lady 
in  attendance  there  all  the  time  to  show  you  around.  I  don't  know 
when  this  is  closed,  but  I  wish  you  all  to  take  a  view  of  that.  It  is 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  Court  House.  We  now  stand  adjourned 
until  7:30  this  evening. 


Tuesday  Evening,  May  20,  1913,  7.30.  P.  M. 
WOMEN'S  SESSION 
Mrs.  Martha  E.  Martin,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  remember  that 
the  Ladies1  Session  came  in  the  forepart  of  the  week's  meetings,  and 
I  think  it  is  nothing  but  right  that  Mr.  Martin  put  us  forward  and 
had  our  session  come  earlier.  I  never  attended  any  of  the  sessions 
in  the  General  Assembly  when  they  were  voting  on  any  of  the  ques- 
tions of  Woman  Suffrage,  and  am  not  quite  in  sympathy  with  them, 
but  I  do  feel  there  is  one  thing  that  the  men  can  do  alone  without 
the  ladies,  and  that  is  to  vote.  The  first  subject  on  our  program 
.  this  evening  is  "The  Farm  House,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Monroe,  of  Dry- 
den,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Monroe  spoke  as  follows : 

THE  FARM  HOUSE 

Bj  MRS.  MART  T.  MONBOH,    Drydw,   N.  Y. 

As  I  listened  this  afternoon  to  facts  about  counties  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  learned  that  Lancaster  was  the  best  county  in  the  State, 
that  Washington  was  the  best  county  in  the  State,  that  York  was 
the  best  county  in  the  State,  and  I  presume,  that  if  there  had  been 


more  speakers  from  different  counties,  there  would  have  been  other 
best  counties  in  the  State  and  in  the  world.  I  was  reminded  of  what 
Dean  Cook  once  said— you  know  he  has  been  here  talking  at  Insti- 
tutes, be  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  Agricultural  schools  in  New 
York  State,  the  one  at  Canton,  and  he  said  he  liked  to  hear  a  man 
stand  up  for  his  own  state  and  stand  up  for  his  own  county  and 
stand  up  for  bis  own  family  and  stand  up  for  his  own  wife,  even  if 
he  had  to  lie  just  a  little  bit  to  do  it.  And  so  I  was  glad  to  hear  the 
remarks  of  the  various  speakers,  and,  as  I  listened  further,  do  you 
know  I  made  up  my  mind  that  those  wonderful  tales  were  true, 
which  is  the  worst  of  it,  and  I  thought  of  what  Mark  Twain  said : 
He  said  that  he  bad  an  awful  dream  one  night,  a  terrible  dream,  his 
hair  stood  on  end  and  cold  chills  went  up  and  down  bis  back,  and  he 
dreamed  that  his  wife  was  pounding  him  over  the  head  with  a  pillow 
and  he  got  mote  frightened,  and  finally  after  one  energetic  whack, 
he  awoke  and  found  it  was  true.  And  so  I  thought  prohably  these 
stories  were  all  true — the  worst  of  it  was,  they  were  true. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to-night  to  a  new  factor  in  the 
Farmers'  Institute  work  and  get  you  to  thinking  about  it  in  a  new 
way,  and  I  refer  to  the  farmers'  bouse,  the  farm  residence.  "We  have 
been  giving  a  new  kind  of  attention  for  many  years  to  schoolbouses 
and  we  have  better  buildings.  We  have  been  giving  a  new  kind  of  at- 
tention to  churches  and  we  have  better  churches,  I  suppose,  better 
ventilation,  better  air.  We  have  improved  highways,  even  in  New 
York  State.  We  have  improved  means  of  communication  all  over 
the  country,  but  very  little  has  been  done  to  improve  the  farmer's 
house,  itself.  Too  many  farm  houses  are  poorly  equipped  for  doing 
the  work  that  has  to  be  done  in  tbem.  All  hotels  seek  for  labor-saving 
devices  to  lessen  the  work,  to  save  strength  and  in  this  way  to  save 
money.  The  farmer  himself  buys  improved  machinery  and  performs 
his  work  by  new  methods  in  order  to  save  time  and  save  in  liiat  way, 
money. 

In  a  little  village  in  New  York  State — I  don't  know  whether  you 
can  see  it  in  Pennsylvania  or  not,  I  have  seen  the  Standard  Oil 
wagons  going  around  drawn  by  two  or  sometimes  four  great  horses 
delivering  oil,  and  I  said  to  myself  and  to  a  friend,  "Why  don't  they 
carry  that  on  the  railroad  or  by  other  communications  between  these 
villages?"  And  do  you  know  I  found  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany could  save  a  few  cents  by  delivering  their  oil  by  teams  rather 
than  on  the  railroad.  Well,  now,  if  it  were  worth  wbile  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  to  save,  it  is  worth  while  for  the  farmer  to 
save  money  by  having  new  and  improved  methods  of  doing  the  work 
in  his  own  house.  I  think  in  time  and  strength  the  greatest  leak  is 
found  in  our  homes  and  the  lack  of  these  labor  saving  devices  keeps 
a  woman  trudging  around  a  house  day  in  and  day  out  doing  work 
that  she  might  accomplish  very  quickly  if  she  had  the  proper  ma- 
chinery to  save  her  time  for  life  in  the  open. 

Farming  is  getting  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  business  system.  We 
have  had  up  to  now  business  men  and  farmers — not  the  same  thing 
at  all;  hut  farming  now  is  a  business  and  like  any  other  business, 
it  has  a  center.  Now  the  center  of  the  farming  business  is  the  farm 
residence,  and  when  we  strike  at  the  farm  home,  the  farm  house, 
we  strike  at  the  very  center  of  our  rural  life,  and  it  is  just  as  much 


a  problem  to  reorganize  the  house  itself  as  it  is  to  reorganize  the 
farm  itself.  I  think  men  are  as  much  interested  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  operations  of  household  labor  as  are  the  women.  They  ought 
to  be,  because  they  have  to  pay  the  bills,  generally,  and  they  are 
generally  willing  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  house  and  the  beauty 
of  it  as  well  as  its  cares. 

There  was  a  suffragette,  that  made  au  arrangement  with  her  hus- 
band that  she  should  attend  whatever  business  he  had  once  a  week 
and  he  should  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  he  children  and  mind 
the  house.  Well,  the  first  time  she  went  to  this  meeting,  whatever 
it  was,  he  staid  home  willingly,  but  she  was  very  anxious  and  hur- 
ried home  from  the  meeting  and  John  met  her  at  the  door.  She  said, 
"How  did  it  go?  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  children?  Did 
you  get  them  to  bed  all  right?  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  them?" 
"Oh,  no,"  he  replied,  "that  little  red  headed  boy  did  bother  me  a 
little,  and  finally  I  had  to  shut  him  up  in  the  bedroom  before  he'd 
go  to  sleep,  but  it's  all  right  now."  "But  John,  we  haven't  got 
any  red-headed  child;  that's  Willie  Smith,  from  next  door." 

It  is  time  for  men  to  commence  to  take  some  little  thought  of  the 
inside  of  their  houses.  The  farm  houses  in  New  York,  and  I  fancy, 
Pennsylvania,  were  built  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  the  older 
ones  were  adapted  to  a  kind  of  farming  that  is  rapidly  going  out 
of  fashion.  Many  of  our  older  houses  in  New  York  State  are  grad- 
ually tumbling  to  pieces.  Of  course  many  farm  houses  are  all  that 
could  be  expected  or  could  be  desired;  but  within  forty  years  most 
of  the  old  farm  houses  must  be  either  torn  down  and  re-built  or 
remodeled,  and  it  is  very  important  that  when  we  do  remodel  our 
farm  houses,  that  we  do  not  follow  the  old  lines  of  construction.  I 
do  not  mean  that  a  farmer  must  remodel  his  farm  house  until  he 
can  afford  it,  but  my  point  is  that  as  fast  as  the  farm  houses  are  re- 
constructed or  re-built,  certain  new  features  shall  be  incorporated 
in  them.  I  do  not  mean,  either,  that  the  farmer  must  build  ex- 
pensively, a  cheap  house  may  serve  its  purpose  in  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs  just  as  well  as  an  expensive  one,  but  I  do  think  that  when 
you  make  it  over,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  make  it  convenient. 

A  familiar  type  of  house,  I  think,  to  most  of  us,  is  the  long  up- 
right with  a  wing,  the  kitchen  at  one  end  and  the  living  room  at  the 
farther  end,  with  perhaps  a  cellar.  The  kitchen  is  the  only  part  of 
such  a  house  that  is  warm  in  winter,  so  that  the  living  is  nearly  all 
concentrated  in  the  kitchen  or  one  or  two  rooms  adjoining  it,  and  a 
rambling  type  of  house  lacks  the  concentration  necessary  in  the  mid- 
dle-class house  of  the  present  day.  There  are  several  things  that 
make  it  necessary  to  change  the  style  of  the  house.  One  of  these  is 
the  introduction  in  our  farm  houses  of  water  works,  and  another 
ifl  the  difficulty,  in  New  York  State  at  least,  of  securing  household 
help —  we  cannot  get  any  in  New  York.  Another  is  the  expense  of 
heating;  that  doesn't  apply  here  very  much,  because  you  have  coal 
oil  and  hot  air.  Many  other  changes  are  noticeable.  One  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  carrying  of  the  milk  from  a  house,  so  that  makes  a 
great  change  and  a  new  type  of  house  is  quite  as  essential  as  the 
house  itself.  Of  course  the  type  needs  as  much  remodeling  as  the 
farm  house. 
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There  has  been  a  tendency  in  recent  years  when  city  men  come 
out  and  go  to  farming,  to  build  a  farm  house  of  tbe  same  style  as 
the  city  house,  a  house  that  is  very  narrow  and  high.  In  the  city 
this  is  a  necessity,  but  it  is  very  awkward  and  unsightly  in  the 
open  country  and  entails  much  unnecessary  running  up  and  down 
stairs. 

Now  you  see  we  might  profitably  change  the  type  of  our  farm 
houses.  Everything  changes.  A  man  who  was  a  farmer  was  asked 
by  one  of  you  Institute  men  why  he  did  not  change  bis  method 
of  farming.  He  said,  "My  method  of  farming  is  good  enough  for 
me ;  that's  the  way  my  father  and  my  grandfather  farmed."  '"Well, 
if  your  father  was  a  Democrat,  would  you  be  a  Democrat?"  "Yes, 
I'd  be  a  Democrat."  "If  your  father  was  a  thief,  what  would  you 
be?"    "I'd  he  a  Republican." 

Now,  by  way  of  getting  this  before  us,  I  will  make  a  few  con- 
crete suggestions,  and  these  suggestions  will  apply  to  common  farm 
houses  rather  than  the  estates  of  country  gentlemen.  A  farm  resi- 
dence should  fit  the  farm.  Country  land  is  cheap — well,  not  on 
Long  Island,  I  wilt  except  Long  Island.  Household  labor  is  very 
high  priced  and  hard  to  get.  The  house  should  be  broad  and, long 
ratlicr  than  narrow  and  tall.  We  need  a  type  of  farm  architecture 
that  seems  to  grow  out  of  farming  conditions;  that  is,  the  farm 
house  must  look  like  a  farm  house,  not  like  a  city  house.  It  should 
be  very  simple  in  its  construction  and  plans.  This  is  true  of  all 
houses,  but  particularly  of  country  houses.  The  farm  house  should 
be  condensed  as  possible  and  the  house  should  be  ,ou  this  account, 
planned  to  save  to  the  very  utmost.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
a  farm  residence  is  a  working  place,  and  the  kitchen  and  dining  room 
and  wood  shed  and  cellar  should  all  be  within  reach  of  one  another, 
and  so  far  as  possible  those  rooms  which  are  daily  used,  together, 
should  be  on  the  same  floor  and  without  any  step  up  or  down  be- 
tween them.  This  saves  very  much  time  and  strength  on  the  part  of 
the  house-wife. 

We  have  not  appreciated  in  the  past  that  women's  steps  mean  a 
loss  of  strength,  and,  therefore  loss  of  money,  and  we  should,  there- 
fore, plan  our  house  so  that  the  women's  steps  will  be  saved  for 
other  activities  than  just  simply  the  drudgery  of  housework.  How 
many  do  you  suppose  a  woman  takes  in  preparing  a  meal  for  a 
good  sized  family,  four  or  five?  that's  a  good  big  family  in  these  days. 
Considering  that  5,280  feet  make  a  mile  and  that  a  woman  prepares 
about  a  thousand  meals  a  year,  wouldn't  you  nearly  circumnavigate 
the  globe?  And  1  think  she'd  have  a  lot  better  time.  There's  a 
whole  lot  of  things  a  woman  can  have  in  an  ordinary  kitchen  that 
she  can  make  herself  or  that  her  husband  or  brother  can  make  for 
her.    They  won't  cost  much  and  will  be  a  pleasure  to  her. 

This  question  of  money  in  the  house  is  a  serious  one.  Do  you 
know  I  think  there's  hardly  a  man  here  that  realizes  how  badly  a 
woman  needs  money,  and  I  don't  think  one  of  you  know  what  she 
does  with  it.  Do  you  know  there  were  two  men  that  were  bachelors 
and  they  were  great  friends.  One  of  them  got  married  and  the  firBt 
time  they  met  after  Mike  was  married,  Bill  says:  "Mike,  how  do  you 
like  being  married?"  "Oh,"  says  Mike,  "I  don't  like  it,  I  don't  like 
it  at  all."    "Why  not?"    "Oh,  it's  my  wife;  she  wants  money  in  the 


morning  and  money  at  noon  and  money  at  night;  it's  money,  money, 
money."  "What  does  she  do  with  all  this  money?"  "I  don't  know," 
says  Mike,  "I  aint  give  her  none  yet." 

Now  the  simplest  thing,  first,  1  think  of,  is  a  high  stool  on  which  a 
woman  can  sit  and  do  a  good  deal  of  household  work,  wash  dishes 
aad  peel  potatoes  at  the  kitchen  sink  and  do  a  whole  lot  of  things. 
Another  thing  is  a  binge  shelf  near  the  kitchen  sink,  one  that  drops 
down  out  of  place  when  not  in  use.  Some  houses  might  have  a 
dumb  waiter  or,  in  the  pantry,  a  shelf.  If  there  is  a  cellar  under 
the  pantry,  a  shelf  with  the  bottom  taken  out  and  wire  meash  put 
in  for  the  bottom  of  the  shelf  right  over  the  cellar.  That  makes 
a  cold  box.  On  the  same  line,  another  convenience  is  a  window 
cupboard,  if  you  can  spare  a  window,  take  it  for  a  window  cupboard 
on  the  outside  of  your  house.  Put  a  dry  goods  box  on  brackets, 
make  it  the  color  of  your  house  and  have  it  the  size  of  the  lower 
sash.  Put  some  wire  screen  over  it  for  ventilation  and  have  some 
shelves  in  it.  I  could  make  it  myself  with  a  stone  for  a  hammer 
and  any  old  bent  nails.  I  can  do  good  work  with  a  stone  and  bent 
nails,  and  if  you  have  that  window  cupboard,  when  you  have  a  few 
things  left  over  to  be  used  for  the  next  meal,  a  pitcher  of  cream  to 
go  on  the  table  again,  or  a  plate  of  butter  that  has  not  been  mussed, 
tuck  it  in  there.  Draw  a  little  curtain  over  the  lower  sash  to  hide 
it  from  the  inside  of  your  kitchen. 

Many  farmers  buy  supplies  in  large  quantities,  a  barrel  of  sugar, 
a  barrel  of  dour,  and  they  are  very  hard  things  to  move  and  sweep 
under;  have  a  little  platform  with  castors  on  it,  such  as  they  move 
stoves  on  in  hardware  houses — any  man  can  make  that,  I  am  sure 
and  put  your  barrel  on  that  little  platform  and  it  can  be  moved 
from  point  to  point.  A  zinc  covered  table  is  a  splendid  thing  and 
you  can  cut  down  on  a  piece  of  zinc  with  a  good  sharp  knife  and  it 
won't  dull  it  much,  not  as  much  as  to  cut  on  wood.  A  zinc  covered 
table  can  be  made  by  any  handy  man  and  used  to  advantage  in  most 
of  our  kitchens.  Then  another  thing — a  clock  in  the  kitchen  is  a  great 
convenience.  There  is  one  thing  about  it — I  hope  that  no  matter 
what  time  the  other  clocks  in  the  house  may  be,  you  will  always  set 
you  kitchen  clock  exactly  with  your  husband's  watch.  It  might 
happen  to  be  right,  you  know,  but  anyway,  keep  it  with  his  watch, 
it  will  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble.  Another  thing — a  pair  of  scissors 
in  the  kitchen  to  cut  salads  and  bacon  rind  and  everything,  and  have 
such  a  handy  place  to  put  them  that  anyone  would  rather  put  them 
there  than  anywhere  else.  Another  thing  is  a  tireless  cooker.  For 
fifteen  years  I  have  used  one  that  I  made  myself,  and  it  is  about  as 
convenient  and  saved  as  much  heat  and  steam  and  fuss  about  my 
kitchen  as  any  other  thing  I  could  mention. 

Well,  with  all  those  things  in  mind,  a  honse  then  should  be  planned 
so  it  can  be  easily  cleaned.  That  means  an  absence  of  all  filigree 
work  and  jim-cracks  and  spindle  work  and  upholstered  furniture  and 
hangings  and  curtains  of  various  kinds  and  useless  furnishings  and 
eccentric  corners.  Did  you  ever  see  a  den  in  the  house?  How  many 
houses  do  you  know  that  have  what  is  called  a  den?  Haven't  you, 
in  your  own  house,  a  den?  What  is  a  den?  A  den  is  where  the 
broken  chairs,  the  rugs  with  holes,  the  pictures  cracked,  the  table 
packed,  a  tickless  clock,  desk  that  won't  lock,  are  gathered  in  a 
heap  by  Ma  and  put  into  a  room  for  Pa.  That's  about  what  the 
den  is  in  our  house,  too. 


Now  that  we  are  appreciating  the  relations  between  health  and 
dust,  the  germs  that  lurk  in  dust,  we  feel  differently  about  the  con- 
struction and  furnishings  of  our  houses.  We  use  now  a  liquid  to 
dust  with.  Yon  can  make  your  own,  make  a  preparation  yourself, 
that  will  be  cheap  and  handy  and  I  really  think  works  better  than 
the  bottled  preparation.  The  one  I  use  I  adapted — I  won't  say  I 
stole  it,  but  I  accidentally  got  hold  of  it  from  a  man  who  tuned  my 
piano  and  he  always  left  it  in  such  fine  shape  after  he  tuned  it, 
those  little  finger  marks  all  rubbed  off,  and  I  found  out  what 
it  was,  it  was  equal  parts  of  sweet  oil  and  turpentine  and  alcohol 
and  water,  a  tablespoonful  of  each.  Keep  it  well  shaken  up;  just 
take  a  little  cloth  you  can  hold  in  your  hand,  not  much  larger  than 
your  hand,  and  saturate  it  with  this  preparation  so  it  won't  leave 
streaks  when  you  wipe  off  your  furniture,  and  it  is  splendid. 

Another  thing  is  a  crack  filler.  So  many  houses  might  be  easier 
cared  for  if  the  carpets  were  taken  up  and  taken  out  of  the  houses, 
but  those  ugly  cracks!  There  are  cracks  in  the  floors  of  the  old 
farm  house  I  went  into  when  I  was  married,  as  thick  as  my  hand.  I 
used  to  make  a  crack  filler  that  was  very  hard  work ;  I  boiled  news- 
papers in  paste, — it  took  a  long  while — with  a  little  alum  in  it. 
but  I  discarded  that.  At  one  time  I  was  in  Waverly,  New  York 
State,  and  after  I  had  told  them  how  to  make  this  complicated  crack 
filler,  a  man  got  up  and  said,  "I  know  how  to  make  a  better  one." 
I  asked  him  to  tell  me  how  and  he  did  it.  He  said  that  when  he  built 
a  house,  if  there  were  any  cracks  that  needed  filling,  he  took  some 
Binghamptou  plaster,  a  fiber  plaster,  and  wet  it  with  water  and 
spread  it  in  the  cracks,  and  I  said,  "How  long  will  this  last?"  He 
replied,  "Oh,  it  will  last  till  1  get  off  the  job."  But  now  I  have  a 
better  one  than  that  even  and  that  is  the  simplest,  and  do  you  know 
when  you  get  down  to  one  that  really  works,  it  is  always  one  that  is 
very  simple?  Take  some  flour  paste,  flour  boiled  in,  water,  and 
thicken  it  with  plaster  of  Paris.  Don't  do  very  much  at  a  time,  be- 
cause the  plaster  Paris  hardens.  That  can  be  spread  in  any  broken 
place  on  the  plastering.  You  know  when  you  tear  off  the  old  paper 
bow  many  holes  develop  around  where  the  rockers  and  chairs  have 
gouged  out  the  plaster  and  where  the  door  knobs  went  in  the  wall. 
Just  fill  in  those  places  with  these  materials,  and  it  is  just  as  nice 
and  will  save  you  the  expense  of  getting  a  plasterer  there. 

Now  friends,  that  house  could  be  re  modeled  with  an  idea  of  apply- 
ing power  to  some  part  for  the  household  work.  There  are  many 
little  engines  on  the  market  that  generate  power.  There  is  one,  I 
cannot  remember  the  name  of  it,  that  can  be  used  to  pump  the  water, 
to  churn,  to  separate  the  milk,  to  run  the  washing  machine  or  the 
ironing  concern.  It  has  a  generator  that  generates  enough  elec- 
tricity so  that  twenty  lights  will  burn  in  the  hose  for  eighteen 
hours.  That  is  a  very  common  thing  now  and  it  is  very  handy.  I 
was  at  a  farm  not  long  ago  where  the  man  was  boasting  of  his 
conveniences  at  the  barn.  He  had  an  engine  going  to  pump  the 
water  for  his  cows  and  horses  and  pigs.  He  was  feeling  very  lofty 
because  he  was  going  to  get  a  bigger  engine  and  do  the  same  thing  for 
his  children.  Do  you  know  that  was  poor  business.  That  man  bad  to 
sell  his  little  engine  because  it  was  not  large  enough  to  pump  the 
water  and  do  the  work  for  the  barn.    He  had  to  sell  that  engine  at  a 
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loss.  If  he  had  borrowed  money  and  paid  interest  on  it  and  brought 
an  engine  of  the  right  size  in  the  first  place,  he  would  be  money 
ahead ;  but  I  am  glad  he  is  going  to  pump  it  up  into  the  house,  any- 
way. We  have  been  applying  power  to  the  operations  of  the  farm 
work  at  the  barn  for  a  long  time  ,but  not  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
bouse.  Every  modern  house  ought  to  have  water  running  in  it  aud 
out  of  it  and  I  hope  that  within  twenty-live  years  all  of  our  better 
farm  residences  and  may  of  our  tenant  houses  will  have  better  water 
facilities,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  as  long  as  the  farmer  can  secure 
his  water  without  a  water  tax  or  without  being  subject  to  a  water 
board  as  they  have  in  town,  he  ought  to  control  the  situation  very 
much  as  he  wishes.  Of  course  in  some  faun  bouses  it  would  be  pos- 
sible (o  get  a  supply  for  the  house  by  having  your  system  at  the  top 
of  your  house,  but  will  you  (ell  me  where  the  advantage  is  in  letting 
rain  water  down  into  a  tank  at  the  bottom  of  the  house  and  theu 
pumping  it  up  again  into  a  tank  at  the  top  of  a  house?  Why  not) 
let  it  run  into  a  tank  at  the  top  of  the  house  in  the  first  place  and  then 
distribute  it?    It  will  be  just  as  good  water. 

When  we  have  water  in  a  house,  we  can  put  in  some  system  of  sew- 
erage. There  are  many  tanks  costing  about  live  dollars  that  will 
actually  take  care  of  all  the  waste  of  the  farmer's  house,  allow  him 
to  have  a  bath  room,  inside  toilet  room  and  water  at  the  kitchen  sink 
at  low  expense,  if  he  can  get  the  water  in  the  house. 

The  ordinary  farm  house  further  should  be  planned  in  such  a  way 
that  the  membeis  of  the  family  can  do  the  house  work,  not  depend 
on  servants,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  in  many  cases  it  will  be  possible 
to  reduce  the  housekeeping  labor  by  a  quarter,  perhaps  a  third,  if 
the  plan  is  studied  with  that  view  in  mind.  Do  you  know  that  most 
of  the  unexpected  visitors  come  to  the  side  door  or  the  back  door, 
because  the  woman  and  others  are  at  work  in  the  rear  of  the  house? 
There  may  be  no  servant,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  our  secondary  and 
back  doors  should  be  much  more  attractive  than  at  present,  and  that 
will  result  in  a  house  that  is  attractive  all  the  way  around.  I  think 
it  will  come  to  mean  that  when  we  can  do  away  with  this  old  out- 
side closet,  disfiguring,  unsightly,  unsanitary  and  many  of  the  old 
buildings  and  sheds  that  have  come  later — it  will  mean  that  the 
back  of  our  house  is  as  highly  developed  as  the  front  or  it  will  face 
all  ways  and  have  no  back  yard.  The  house  ought  to  be  provided 
with  ample  storing  facilities.  Very  often  large  quantities  of  various 
things  are  put  down  for  winter.  Many  times  this  place  might  be 
better  on  the  first  floor.  Ordinary  they  are  kept  in  the  cellar  or  in 
the  garret,  aud  this  place  also  should  be  large  enough  to  keep  not 
only  the  fruits  and  vegetables  and  other  supplies  to  be  sold,  but  the 
jellies  and  pickles  and  other  supplies  of  the  house.  In  this  day  of 
woman's  work,  so  many  farmer's  daughters  are  making  jellies  and 
jams  and  pickles  and  one  thing  and  another  to  sell  and  have  a  nice 
tidy  sum  in  the  bank  to  show  after  it,  and  such  a  storeroom  would 
be  very  nice  for  that. 

The  first  floor  and  the  cellar  are  the  center  of  the  family's  activ- 
ities. The  members  of  the  family  spend  much  of  their  time  out  of 
doors,  and  this  means  that  the  first  floor  should  not  be  approached 
by  a  high  flight  of  steps,  and  also  that  the  wash  room  and  other  serv- 
ice rooms  should  be  on  this  floor  and  of  easy  access  and  preferably 


near  the  farm  side  entrance  so  that  the  men  from  the  farm  will  not 
be  obliged  to  run  through  the  house  in  order  to  reach  their  conven- 
iences. When  additions  are  placed  on  the  old  farm  house,  care  should 
be  taken  to  make  them  match  in  appearance  and  style  the  original 
house-  It  is  very  common  to  find  box  corniced  bouses  with  queer 
looking  porches  on  them,  chicken  leg  style  and  with  queer  jim-cracks, 
even  if  the  original  house  was  a  dignified  sort  of  a  house.  These,  if 
left  to  the  whim  of  tbe  ordinary  carpenter,  are  apt  to  look  unsuitable 
and  jitncrack  work  on  the  outside  of  a  house  is  poor  policy,  because 
it  is  the  first  thing  to  go  to  pieces,  and  when  you  come  to  paint  it, 
it  takes  more  paint  and  more  time  to  put  the  paint  on,  and  when  it 
gets  shabby,  it  does  look  very  much  worse. 

I  want  you  to  think  about  this  change  in  the  farm  house.  I  don't 
expect  it  will  come  at  once  or  for  sometime,  but  get  a  new  picture 
of  home  in  your  mind ;  a  building  stands  not  a  day,  but  year  in  and 
year  out,  and  its  influence  is  greater  than  any  of  us  is  aware  of.  A 
house  is  built  of  bricks  and  stones,  of  wood  and  beams  and  piers; 
a  home  is  built  of  loving  deeds  that  last  a  thousand  years.  A  house, 
though  but  a  humble  cot,  within  its  walls  may  hold  a  home  of  price- 
less beauty,  rich  in  love's  eternal  gold.  The  men  of  earth  build 
bomes  with  pillars,  walls  and  domes;  the  women  of  the  earth,  God 
knows  the  women  build  the  home. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next  on  the  program  is  Dr.  A.  Holmes,  Dean 
of  the  General  Faculty,  State  College,  Pa.,  who  will  speak  on  "The 
Country  Boy."  It  is  reported  that  he  has  not  arrived.  The  next 
subject  will  be  "Home  Making  a  Science"  by  Dr.  Hannah  McK  Lyons. 

Dr.  Lyons  delivered  the  following  address: 

HOME  MAKING  A  SCIENCE 

Bj-  DR.  HANNAU  McK.  LYONS.   Cere*.   Pcnmtlta-ia  Oiitigt.   Lincoln  Vniceritly,  Pa. 

I  suppose  we  have  no  object  before  us  greater  than  home  making, 
and  when  we  begin  to  put  the  two  together,  home  making  and  science, 
we  wonder  if  they  do  really  fit  together,  and  I  don't  believe  there's 
a  home  maker  in  Pennsylvania — well,  perhaps  there  may  be  some  who 
are  in  the  Grange  and  are  getting  up  to  date,  but  I  wonder  if  there 
are  very  many  home  makers  in  Pennsylvania  who  believe  that  any 
science  belongs  with  their  home  making.  In  the  old  days  you  went  to 
a  temperance  meeting  and  you  heard  a  great  many  things;  but 
today  you  don't  hear  the  same  things,  yon  hear  the  scientific  side  of 
the  subject  and  you  stand  aghast  at  the  truths  that  are  told  you. 
Again,  the  mother  sends  her  boy  to  College,  and,  to  the  inquiring 
neighbor  who  asks  after  him,  as  she  throws  her  head  up  a  little  and 
her  shoulders  straighten,  she  says,  "Yes,  Thomas  is  baving  the 
Scientific  course  at  College,"  and  then  in  a  few  moments  she  turns 
to  her  kitchen  and  the  droop  comes  again  to  her  shoulders  and  she 
goes  about  her  work  and  says,  "It's  drudgery  for  me;  my  boy  may 
Save  science,  but  it's  just  drudgery  at  home."  Never  for  a  moment 
does  she  realize  that  she  has  the  greatest  laboratory  in  tbe  country 


in  her  own  home,  in  her  own  kitchen.  Recently  I  heard  an  educator 
say,  one  of  our  prominent  ones  in  Pennsylvania,  that  the  greatest 
thing  in  this  country  was  education,  and  then  he  went  on  to  say  that 
the  schools  were  the  most  important  and  so  on. 

Great  as  I  believe  our  schools  are,  and  I  grant  him  all  he  said, 
at  the  same  time,  ahead  of  that  I  would  put  the  home  and  the 
home  makers  of  our  State — yes,  of  our  country.  You  notice  that  I 
have  not  said  the  housekeepers.  I  believe  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  housekeeper  and  the  home  maker,  and  yet  the  home- 
maker  is  always  a  good  housekeeper:  You  have  seen  just  as  I  have 
seen,  and  I  well  remember  in  my  first  days  away  from  home,  when 
I  was  out  in  the  business  world,  as  you  would  say,  and  I  was 
bearding,  how  the  husband  came  into  the  kitchen  and  the  dining 
room,  but  he  had  to  be  careful  how  he  sat  down  in  the  parlor,  and 
the  young  boy  just  coming  into  his  teens — and  how  my  heart  has 
gone  out  again  and  again  to  that  boy  who  became  a  little  wayward, 
yes,  a  little  more  than  a  little — he  didn't  dare  come  in  the  parlor ; 
and  so  I  would  not  have  my  bomemaker  the  kind  of  a  housekeeper 
that  James  Whitcomb  Kiley  tells  us  about,  who  believed  that  she 
waB  entirely  right  with  her  neatness  and  her  overcarefulness,  and 
yet  her  husband  found  the  old  balky  horse  at  the  stable  and  the 
old  cat  better  company  that  his  wife;  and  so  I  would  not  have  our 
homemaker  that  kind  of  a  housekeeper. 

Today  home  making  is  becoming  complicated,  more  complicated 
than  it  ever  has  been.  In  the  great  business  world  they  have  planned 
their  systems  of  transportation  until  foods  from  all  over  the  world 
are  brought  in  our  markets  at  home.  And  what  is  true  of  the  foods 
is  true  also  of  the  fabrics  that  we  use  for  clothing,  and  so  I  say 
home  making  today  is  more  complicated  that  it  was  in  the  old 
days  when,  from  the  farm  and  garden,  the  table  was  supplied.  It 
was  an  entirely  different  task  to  prepare  them;  it  was  entirely  a 
different  task  to  dress  the  family  when  the  hand  loom  furnished  all 
the  clothing  for  the  home  and  the  styles  of  this  year  were  the  styles 
of  next  year.  But  today,  with  the  numerous  fabrics  coming,  our 
home  dress  maker  has  to  determine  which  is  best  for  her  family,  and 
just  as  we  heard  this  evening,  the  house  that  is  fit  for  the  city  is  not 
the  house  for  the  farm,  so  the  clothing  that  is  worn  in  the  cities 
is  not  the  clothing  for  the  country.  Just  the  other  day  a  friend 
was  talking  to  me,  telling  me  of  a  Vassar  graduate  who  had  come 
into  our  county  and  I  had  heard  her  spoken  of  in  regard  to  some 
work  and  then  we  thought  she  was  not  succeeding  and  my  friend 
said:  "Yes,  but  do  you  know  what  she  it  doing?  She's  a  pastor's 
wife;  she  has  a  large  class  of  girls  in  her  school,  a  school  gathered 
up  from  a  country  district;  she  not  only  teaches  them  the  lesson  on 
Sunday  morning,  but  she  is  teaching  those  girls  how  to  dress  in  the 
country,  teaching  them  the  proper  thing  to  wear  and  the  proper  way 
to  wear  it" 

But  I  was  speaking  of  food.  It  is  a  task  today  to  go  into  the 
market  and  choose  your  foods,  choose  the  thing  that  is  suitable  for 
your  family,  so  that  you  will  have  your  meal  well  balanced,  so  that  you 
have  nutritious  food,  at  the  same  time  that  you  have  a  variety  and 
so  that  it  is  pleasing  in  appearance,  because  they  tell  us  that  the 
pleasing  part  is  an  appetizer.    When  our  housewife  undertakes  to 
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plan  her  meal,  does  she  realize  that  then  her  science  is  coming  play? 
Well,  ask  her  where.  She  can't  understand ;  she  doesn't  understand, 
herself.  I  have  thought  sometimes  when  we  served  our  meat  and 
potatoes  together  and  when  we  looked  back  and  realized  that  our 
grandmothers  served  the  same  things  together  and  when  we  know, 
those  of  us  who  are  studying  these  questions,  that  meat  alone  does 
not  give  the  proper  food  value,  and  that  potatoes  alone  does  not  give 
the  proper  food  value,  but  that  we  combine  them  and  nearly  always 
serve  them  together,  I  think  there  must  have  been  a  blind  instinct 
in  the  early  days  for  serving  those  two  and  serving  many  other  of 
our  foods  together.  But  today  our  scientific  housekeeper  knows  why 
she  serves  them  together,  and  I  believe  if  our  girls  could  be  taught 
to  know  a  little  of  the  why  and  wherefore  of  these  things,  why  they 
serve  such  and  such  things  together,  why  they  cook  them  so  and  so, 
why  boiling  water  goes  on  a  cereal,  or  why  cold  water  goes  on  some- 
thing else,  that  we  would  find  that  more  of  our  girls  would  stay 
at  home  and  be  home-makers  and  help  in  the  home  rather  than  by 
going  out  into  the  business  world,  which,  after  all,  they  tire  of  after 
a  little  while.  When  our  housekeeper  understands  that  she  applies 
heat  to  this  because  she  is  going  to  get  more  food  value  and  more 
nutrition  out  of  it,  that  she  applies  cold  to  something  else  because 
she  will  make  it  more  appetizing  and  gain  a  greater  food  value,  then 
I  believe  will  she  begin  to  learn  the  value  of  herself  and  her  work 
and  not  feel  the  drudgery  that  she  has. 

I  think  if  there  is  one  thing  the  Grange  is  doing — and  I  can't 
leave  the  Grange  out  always  in  this  home  making —  I  believe  if 
there  is  one  thing  the  Grange  is  doing  more  than  another,  it  is 
helping  the  women  of  our  country  find  themselves.  The  farmer — a 
long  time  ago  a  great  many  things  were  done  for  him.  He  must  be 
taught  to  raise  better  crops;  he  was  the  head  of  the  home  and  the 
money  maker.  But  we  know  today  that  the  wife  is  the  money 
maker  just  as  much  its  (ho  farmer  is  the  money  maker.  If  she 
doesn't  plow  the  field  and  harvest  the  crop,  she  produces  the  meal 
that  brings  efficiency,  and  she  saves  (he  money  in  the  home.  When 
she  prepares  a  meal  that  gives  nutrition,  that  gives  working  power 
when  he  goes  out  to  his  work  and  finds  fhat  he  has  the  strength 
and  the  ability  to  work,  that  his  brain  is  clear  and  his  nerves  quiet 
and  not  all  on  a  go,  as  I  heard  someone  say  not  long  ago,  because 
his  dinner  was  not  digested  right,  that  man  is  better  able  for  his 
work,  better  able  to  cope  with  the  business  world,  and  so  T  want  to 
ask  you  if  that  well  prepared  meal  is  not  a  financial  asset  in  the 
home,  and  if  she  knows  more  of  scientific  methods  that  will  make  the 
meal  more  scientific.  I  don't  mean,  when  I  say  scientific,  that  little 
poem  that  the  boys  give  us  sometimes  about  scientific  cooking,  but 
I  mean  the  real,  real,  science,  when  she  brings  in  the  food  nutritious 
as  well  as  looking  all  right. 

Then  again  when  our  purses  are  so  light,  if  she  knows  how  to  sub- 
stitute when  eggs  and  meat  and  various  things  in  the  market  are 
at  the  very  highest  price,  if  she  knows  the  things  to  substitute  and  yet 
keep  up  nutrition,  yet  keep  np  her  balance  that  she  needs  on  her 
table,  when  she  knows  how  to  cook  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat  and 
make  them  just  as  nutritious  and  palatable  as  a  Porterhouse  steak, 
is  thai  not  a  financial  asset?    About  this  time  of  year,  well,  during 
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April  and  May  down  in  our  part  of  the  State,  we  have  the  Susque- 
hanna heiTing  and  we  think,  as  tliey  come  along  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  they  are  somewhat  of  a  delicacy,  and  about  a  year  ago  I  re- 
member our  women  had  a  very  practical  lesson,  a  sad  one,  on  com- 
binations. Sickness  came  in  one  of  the  homes.  A  boy — oh,  you 
know  boys  when  they  get  just  to  the  age  when  appetite  demands  a 
quantity  of  everything,  and  this  boy  had  eaten  his  supper  and  was 
taken  very  sick.  The  physician  was  called.  He  was  very  ill  indeed ; 
in  fact,  death  was  the  result.  A  little  later  the  old  physician  who 
attended  him  said,  and  it  just  leaked  out  all  over  the  neighborhood, 
that  it  was  fish  and  milk  for  supper.  Now  I  have  thought  about 
that.  You  know  sometimes  we  prepare  fish  with  milk,  but  just 
note  it  is  the  kind  of  fish  and  that  herring  and  milk  don't  go  very 
well  together,  and  so  today,  if  yon  come  into  that  section  of  the 
country,  you  will  find  that  a  mother  never,  when  herring  is  her 
sapper  dish,  permits  her  children  to  have  milk  also  in  quantities, 
and  it  is  important  to  see  that  she  knew  these  things. 

I  said  a  while  ago  that  our  home  making  was  becoming  more  com- 
plicated, and  if  it  is  becoming  more  complicated,  of  course  she  needs 
more  knowledge.  But  you  say  she  is  at  the  age  when  she  cannot 
go  to  school.  No,  but  her  daughters  may;  and  I  would  like  to  bring 
the  message  to  you  tonight  that,  if  you  have  a  daughter,  let  her  have 
domestic  science  (shall  we  call  it?)  and  I  wonder  if  one  of  you,  as 
you  send  your  daughter  off  for  domestic  science,  will  straighten  up 
and  say  with  pride,  "Mary  is  having  a  course  in  domestic  science," 
as  you  said  sometime  ago  when  your  neighbor  inquired  about  Ed- 
ward and  you  answered,  "Yes,  Edward  is  taking  the  scientific  course." 
I  have  heard,  I  think  I  could  count  on  my  fingers,  the  mothers  who 
have  said,  "Yes,  we  are  letting  Mary  have  a  course  in  domestic 
science;"  and  then,  in  a  half  apology,  she  tells  you  why.  I  want 
to  ask  you,  why  not  give  her  the  scientific  course  in  home  making? 
Now,  domestic  science  does  not  mean  just  cooking.  Let  us  get  away 
from  that.  Why  not  give  her  a  course  in  scientific  home  making? 
Ton  give  her  a  course  in  music;  she  must  have  that.  You  say, 
'Tea,  but  I  can  teach  her  all  the  home  making  she  needs  at  home. 
I  can  cook  a  meal  fit  for  my  people  to  eat,  fit  for  anyone  to  eat  and 
can  teach  her  to  do  it."  But  I  am  afraid  that  many  times  you  teach 
her  the  drudgery  side  of  it  and  not  the  side  that  gives  the  uplift. 
And  then,  as  I  said,  the  work  is  becoming  more  complicated,  there's 
all  these  foods,  there's  all  the  dress  fabrics  coming  into  our  country 
and  these  are  to  be  worked  among  and  thought  among  until  we 
And  the  very  best  for  our  conditions. 

We  have  our  great  sanitary  systems  and  in  our  homes  our  water 
systems  and  our  sewerage  systems;  still  our  woman  in  the  home 
needs  to  have  a  nose  educated  to  sewer  gas.  Last  winter  I  came  over 
from  West  Chester  one  day,  couldn't  make  the  train  home  in  the 
evening  and  had  to  stop  in  one  of  our  boroughs  in  the  city.  As  I 
went  into  a  home  that  night  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  having 
'phoned  ahead,  an  odor  met  me  that  made  me  wonder  if  I  would  be 
able  to  stay  in  the  house  all  night,  and  yet  the  home  maker  in  that 
home  did  not  recognize  it  at  all  and  for  sometime  I  was  at  a  loss 
myself  to  know  where  it  came  from  or  what  it  was,  but  it  was  nothing, 
friends,  but  sewer  gas  from  the  bath  room,  and  there  was  enough  in 


tliat  home  that  night  to  have  poisoned  the  two  little  boys  who  slept 
Id  the  room  just  next.  I  was  able  to  close  my  door  and*  open  the 
windows  to  the  outside.  And  so  our  home  makers  today  in  very 
many  of  our  homes,  and  as  we  heard  a  little  while  ago,  in  twenty- 
five  years  perhaps  every  home  will  need  to  have  a  nose  educated  to 
sewer  gas  if  her  family  is  going  to  be  healthful.  Our  home  maker 
needs  to  learn  to  value  herself. 

The  day  is  almost  past  when  the  home  maker  is  going  to  be  pushed 
in  the  back  ground.  So  frequently  we  have  seen  it,  both  with  the 
husband  and  the  growing  children,  how  the  mother  would  be  pushed 
back  and  pushed  back  and  pushed  back,  not  their  fault  but  her  own 
fault,  too  often,  because  she  permitted  it.  She  simply  kept  things 
going  smooth  and  comfortable  and  never  for  once  brought  herself  to 
the  front.  But  that  day  is  almost  past  and  she  must  learn  to  value 
herself  if  she  is  going  to  be  the  home  maker. 

I  like  to  think  of  a  home  as  being  launched.  When  we  launch  our 
ships  we  make  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  it  and  we  christen  them 
and  name  them  and  send  them  off  over  the  waters.  When  we  launch 
a  borne,  how  much  more  important  it  is  that  we  should  christen  that 
home,  that  we  should  name  it,  that  we  should  have  our  Captain  well 
instructed  in  making  that  home,  in  the  duties  that  are  before  her, 
and  then  her  efforts,  her  work  is  going  to  return  someday;  just  as 
the  ship  goes  off  over  the  waters,  so  our  home  makers  and  the  work 
of  the  home  goes  off  over  the  sea  of  life  and  after  a  time  it  is  coming 
back  into  port  and  I  wonder  what  the  cargo  is  she'll  bring? 

When  I  think  of  this,  there  comes  to  my  mind  the  story  that  is  told 
of  the  Roman  seamen  who  were  sent  off.  Four  of  them  were  going 
off.  There  was  a  dreadful  famine  in  that  country  and  they  had 
hoped,  as  they  went  off  in  their  vessel,  to  come  back  with  each  vessel 
laden  with  the  best  of  grain  for  the  famine  stricken  people,  and  just 
as  they  were  ready  to  sail,  a  message  came  and  the  messenger  said 
to  the  captain  of  the  ship :  "When  you  return,  you  must  bring  sand ;" 
and  the  captain's  head  dropped  and  he  was  sorry  for  the  message, 
but  it  was  the  orders  and  he  said,  "Very  well,  when  I  come  back  I 
will  bring  sand."  And  so  the  message  went  to  the  second  and  the 
third  captain  of  the  ships,  and  alike  they  all  dropped  their  heads, 
but  it  was  orders  and  they  said,  "When  we  come  back,  we  will  bring 
sand."  And  again  the  messenger  went  to  the  fourth  captain  and 
gave  the  orders.  He  thought  for  a  moment  and  then,  straightening 
up  as  we  expect  of  the  true  man,  the  true  farmer,  there  came  to  his 
mind  a  picture  of  the  starving  people  of  the  City  of  Rome;  he 
thought  of  the  mothers  with  the  starving  babies  in  their  arms  and 
the  little  children  crying  for  food,  and  he  looked  in  the  messenger's 
eyes  and  he  said:  "I  am  sorry,  hut  you  take  back  this  message,  that 
my  life  belongs  to  our  Ruler,  but  when  I  come  back  with  my  good  ship, 
I  will  bring  her  loaded  to  the  edge  with  the  very  best  wheat  that  the 
country  produces." 

And  so,  friends,  when  our  home  maker  sails  off  over  Life's  sea, 
I  am  anxious  that  she  he  prepared  for  the  very  best,  and  that  when 
she  conies  into  port,  she  will  bring  the  very  best  that  there  is  in  life, 
and  then  will  she  have  done  her  whole  duty,  not  alone  for  the  little 
cottage  and  the  little  home  or  the  little  community  wherein  she  lived, 
but  she  will  have  done  it  for  this  big  State  of  ours  of  which  we  are 


so  proud,  because,  while  we  grant  our  men  that  their  masterpiece 
is  the  State,  we  claim  for  the  woman  that  her  masterpiece  is  the 
home. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Is  Dr.  Holmes  in  the  audience?  If  not,  we 
will  proceed  with  the  program.  Next  in  order  is  "Woman's  Share 
in  the  Farm  Partnership,"  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Fullerton. 

Mrs.   Fullerton  spoke  as  follows: 

WOMEN'S   SHARE  IN  THE  FARM  PARTNERSHIP 

Br  MRS-   H.    B.   FDLLBBTON.    Milfort,    Long  i,tend. 

Madam  Chairman  and  Friends:  I  think  I  will  have  to  make  a 
little  remark  before  I  start  in  this  story-  Mrs.  Monroe  said  that 
land  was  cheap  everywhere  but  on  Long  Island.  I  come  from  Long 
Island,  in  fact  I  was  born  on  Long  Island  and  I  have  three  children 
who  were  born  there.  Long  Island  is  Paradise  and  no  one  expects 
Paradise  to  be  cheap. 

I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  I  have  bo  lantern  tonight,  because  I 
have  with  me  about  50  colored  slides  that  I  wanted,  to  show  you  on 
this  story  of  the  woman's  share  in  the  farm  partnership;  but  as 
the  lantern  is  not  here,  I  will  have  to  do  the  best  I  can  to  tell  you 
the  little  story  that  the  pictures  could  tell  you  so  much  better  than  I 
can  tell  it.  I  was  once  asked  to  respond  to  a  toast.  "Wbat  is  the 
wife's  share  of  the  husband's  dollar?"  And  I  promptly  responded, 
"Fifty  cents." 

The  woman's  share  in  the  farm  partnership  is  just  50  per  cent., 
because,  while  one's  partner  may  be  silent — and  usually  I'm  the 
silent  partner  in  our  partnership — when  you  hear  Mr.  Fullerton,  to- 
morrow night,  you  will  know  why.  I  own  50  per  cent,  of  stock  just 
the  same.  A  home  cannot  be  made  without  a  partnership,  and  I 
have  seen  some  very  beautiful  partnerships -where  they  were  not  of 
the  husband  and  wife,  although  that  is  of  course  the  ideal  partner- 
ship. I've  seen  a  farm  partnership  of  father  and  daughters;  I've 
seen  a  farm  partnership  of  brothers  and  sisters,  of  sisters  alone,  of 
brothers  alone  of  mother  and  sons;  but  the  ideal  partnership  is  of 
the  husband  and  wife.    We  always  look  to  that  for  the  ideal  home. 

We  will  start  on  the  outside  of  the  home  and  see  where  the  wife 
can  do  a  great  deal — or  the  woman,  I  will  say.  because  it  is  uol 
always  the  wife — in  making  that  farm  partnership  pay.  Let  us 
take  a  farm  home  that  is  new  or  very  old  and  run  down,  and  the 
very  first  thing  that  the  woman  wants  to  do  is  to  beautify  it.  She 
comes  into  the  farm  partnership  with  the  aesthetic  sense  more  high- 
ly developed  than- most  men.  You  notice  I  don't  say  all  men.  Her 
intuition,  as  a  rule,  is  much  more  keenly  developed  than  a  man's 
and  she  may  be  able  to  get  a  pictflre  of  what  that  home  should  be 
or  how  to  make  it,  better  than  a  man  can. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  a  few  things  that  can  be  done  in  a 
short  space  of  time  to  make  the  outside  of  that  home  beautiful.  I 
think  poppies  are  about  as  easily  grown,  and  will  grow  in  as  many 


different  kinds  of  soil  as  almost  any  flower  that  grows,  and  a  five 
cent  package  of  poppies  will  transform  one  portion  of  the  home 
grounds.  Vines  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  cover  up  the  old 
home  and  make  the  new  home  look  old.  Maybe  you  think  I'm  queer 
in  wanting  a  new  home  to  look  old,  but  if  there  is  anything  I  detest, 
it  is  a  newly  new  house;  it's  just  like  newly  weds,  it  shines  all  over. 
You  know  there  never  was  a  bride  and  groom  in  the  world  that 
wanted  anybody  to  suspect  that  they  were  bride  and  groom;  they 
want  everybody  to  think  they've  been  married  a  dozen  years.  Wild 
cucumber  grows  very  readily  from  seed  and  will  climb  40  to  50  feet 
in  a  single  season.  It  has  white  blossoms  and  an  interesting  seed 
pod.    It  will  sow  its  own  seed  and  become  a  volunteer  the  following 


If  you  have  the  children's  Christmas  tree  from  last  year  and  it  has 
not  been  burned  up  for  fire  wood,  plant  it  out  in  your  garden  and 
make  it  blossom.  We  had  a  very  interesting  time  one  year  when  we 
first  moved  from  the  city  to  the  country.  We  planted  the  children's 
Christmas  tree  in  the  garden  and  one  of  our  neighbors  looked  over 
the  fence,  knowing  that  we  were  greenhorns,  said,  "Mr.  Fullerton,  do 
you  think  thafs  going  to  grow?"  "Certainly,  of  course  it's  going  to 
grow  and  be  in  full  blossom  the  middle  of  the  season;"  and  the 
neighbor  turned  away  and  told  all  the  neighbors  that  we  certainly 
were  greenhorns.  We  planted  nasturtiums  around  the  base  of  that 
Christmas  tree  and  it  was  in  bloom  all  summer.  The  coursadea  are 
extremely  good  to  plant  also;  their  blossom  looks  as  though  made  of 
Japanese  crepe  paper ;  the  leaves  are  large  and  not  too  close  together 
so  that  the  air  can  pass  through  them  and  cool  your  porch  without 
shutting  out  all  the  breezes. 

If  you  want  to  be  extremely  utilitarian,  yon  can  plant  cantaloupes 
on  your  front  porch.  As  I  say,  I  am  sorry  you  cannot  see  the  pictures 
of  these  things.  I  could  show  you  a  picture  of  cantaloupes  on  the 
front  porch  with  about  50  to  the  vine.  It  is  utilitarian  and  beautiful 
at  the  same  time.  Copious  scandans  is  a  beautiful  vine  that  has  a 
purple  trumpet-shaped  flower.  The  blossoms  opens  a  very  pale  green 
and  turns  irridiscent  colors  to  a  very  dark  purple.  Carry  that  up 
under  your  porch  and  underneath  the  inside  of  the  roofing  on  a 
fishnet  or  rope  or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  blossoms  will  come  out 
in  the  middle  of  winter  under  the  porch  when  the  vine  is  totally  dead. 
We  have  gathered  it  under  the  front  porch  on  Christmas  day.  Honey- 
suckle is  good  to  have  around  the  place,  but  I  wouldn't  have  it 
planted  around  the  porch  because  it  is  so  dense  that  it  will  shut  out 
the  wind.    I  don't  think  any  farm  is  complete  without  honeysuckle. 

These  vines  I  speak  of  now  from  honeysuckle  on,  are  what  are  called 
permanent,  that  is  when  (hey  are  planted  once,  they  are  good  for- 
ever. In  all  your  garden  work,  plant  for  the  future,  not  things  that 
are  going  to  require  so  much  care  every  single  season.  Wistaria 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  vines  we  have,  but  don't  put  it  on  your 
buildings,  it  is  too  strong.  I  have  seen  it  break  iron  pillars  in  two, 
it's  crushing  force  is  tremendous?  but  if  you  have  in  your  grounds  a 
tree  that  is  dead  or  dying  and  that  you  are  thinking  about  cutting 
down,  don't  do  it;  just  cut  off  the  limbs  so  it  will  be  safe  and  plant 
wistaria  around  it,  and  if  your  wistaria  blossoms  in  the  Spring  and 
you  wish,  after  two  or  three  years,  cut  off  all  the  seed  pods  and  it  will 
blossom  again;  you  can  have  two  sets  of  blossoms  every  year. 
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The  climbing  roses  have  come  to  us  within  the  last  few  yearn  and 
have  brought  the  most  marvelous  wealth  of  blossoms  and  beautiful 
foliage.  I  believe  the  most  hardy  is  the  Perkins.  It  is  extremely 
hardy  and  grows  with  us  on  Long  Island  fifteen  feet  in  a  season. 
The  gardenia  is  one  of  the  most  fragrant  and  one  of  the  most  delight- 
mi  of  the  climbing  roses  in  the  yellows,  in  fact  I  think  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  yellow  blooming  rose.  It  is  also  very  hardy,  with  a  wonder- 
ful red  tint  to  the  young  shoots.  The  wild  clematis  (clematis  vital va) 
you  may  be  able  to  gather  around  your  woods  here.  That's  the  only 
name  I  know  for  it,  friends,  or  I  wouldn't  give  it  to  you,  but  it  is 
the  feathery  white  wild  clematis  and  makes  a  most  beautiful  flower. 

If  it  is  a  possible  thing  for  you  to  have  a  summer  house  on  your 
grounds,  have  it,  make  it  of  any  common  tree  that  grows  in  your 
woods,  it  doesn't  have  to  be  made  out  of  planed  or  be  expensive  at 
all,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  places  for  the  woman  partner 
to  go  to  on  a  hot  day  and  prepare  her  vegetables  and  fruits  for  can- 
ning. I  have  a  summer  house  in  which  I  have  prepared  many,  many 
quarts  of  produce  for  winter  use.  It  is  covered  with  clematis.  Go 
to  the  woods  and  bring  in  the  ferns  from  the  shady  spots,  any  of 
the  wild  flowers  that  grow  in  your  fields,  bring  them  home  and  they 
will  multiply  and  repay  you  a  thousand  fold.  On  Long  Island  we 
have  miles  and  miles  of  sand  violets,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights 
in  the  world.  Start  with  some  of  the  hardy  shrubs,  like  lilacs  and  Jap- 
anese snow  balls  and  things  of  that  kind,  one  at  a  time,  and  one  or  two 
each  year,  and  let  me  tell  you  how  to  multiply  those  so  that  your  cost 
is  going  to  be  extremely  small  and  yet  your  place  will  be  growing  in 
beauty  all  the  time.  In  the  Spring  you  have  often  noticed  around 
the  lilac  bush  the  little  shrubs  coming  up  all  around  the  main  stem. 
That  is  not  good  for  the  bush,  the  more  that  come  out,  the  Jess 
blossoms  you  will  have  in  your  main  plant,  but  each  stalk  is  a  new 
plant.  Run  down  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  it  off  with  its  little  roots  and 
set  it  out  in  your  garden  and  you  will  have  as  many  lilac  bushes  as 
yon  plant  shoots  of  that  main  stalk.  Ghyrsanthemums  multiply  very 
fast  Iris  or  the  flour  de  lis  multiplies  with  tremendous  rapidity. 
Three  years  ago  we  had  many  iris  plants  and  three  years  ago  I  cut 
off  the  hands  of  each  one  of  these  hands  is  a  new  plant  and  I  now 
have,  after  four  years,  the  original  24  plants  so  large  that  I  cannot 
get  my  arms  around  them,  and  500  new  plants. 

Nearly  all  of  your  things  can  be  subdivided  in  that  way.  Nearly 
all  the  hardy  shrubs  send  out  shoots  and  if  you  set  them  out,  even 
if  they  do  not  all  grow,  you  are  gaining  something. 

The  chicken  yard  is  the  bone  of  contention  on  the  farm.  If  there 
are  any  prospective  farm  partnerships  in  this  audience  that  have 
not  become  full  partners  yet,  do  let  me  ask  to  have  this  put  in  the 
marriage  service;  when  the  man  says.  "I  will  promise  to  love,  honor 
and  cherish,"  have  him  say.  "I  promise  to  love,  honor  and  keep  the 
chickens  shut  up,"  and  there  won't  be  any  more  trouble  as  far  as 
chickens  are  concerned.  You  know  it  is  very  much  easier  for  the 
farmer  to  have  the  chickens  shut  up  where  they  belong  than  have 
them  running  all  over  the  garden ;  and  there  have  been  more  squabbles 
about  the  chickens  digging  up  the  flowers,  I  guess,  than  any  other 
point  in  farm  life. 
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Possibly  you  bave  a  tree  that  must  come  down  and  is  not  suitable 
for  wistaria.  See  if  it  cannot  be  cut  off  about  the  heightb  of  a  chair, 
then  cut  off  again  a  little  lower,  half  way  through,  to  make  a  charm- 
ing seat  for  the  farmer's  wife  to  sit  on  in  the  afternoon  when  she 
has  to  go  out  to  do  some  mending,  which  is  always  with  her.  Let 
the  welcome  of  this  farm  begin  at  the  gate  and  not  the  front  door. 
If  it  is  possible  to  have  an  old-fashioned  border  from  your  front 
gate  to  your  front  door,  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  joyB  you  can 
possibly  have  in  your  farm  garden,  and  that  can  be  made  of  these 
permanent  flowers  that  come  up  year  after  year  and  will  give  you 
very  little  trouble.  I  have  one  800  feet  long.  Tt  is  the  greatest  joy 
we  have  on  our  farm  and  when  everything  has  gone  crooked  and  we 
are  thoroughly  tired,  we  walk  down  our  800  feet  of  flowers  and  come 
back  perfectly  rested.  That  border  has  flowers  in  it  of  all  sorts, 
from  the  earliest  croecus  to  the  last  chrysanthemum,  and  there  is 
never  a  day  in  the  growing  season  when  there  it  not  something  bloom- 
ing in  it;  in  fact  I  said  this  Spring,  when  the  tulips  were  in  blossom, 
that  it  was  positively  intoxicating  and  I  had  to  keep  away. 

There  is  one  thing  we  cannot  afford  to  be  without,  either  member 
of  the  farm  partnership,  and  that  is  a  bird  bath,  so  that  the  birds 
will  have  water.  Birds  will  consume  more  insects  than  we  can  hope 
to  kill  with  sprays;  but  birds  will  not  build  unless  they  have  water 
near  where  they  make  their  nest.  A  very  simple  bird  bath  is  made 
of  an  old  stump  with  a  quarter  inch  pipe  running  through  it  and  a 
gas  tip  on  the  end.  If  you  have  a  bird  bath,  you  will  have  birds  by 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  nesting  with  you  and  eating  the  bugs 
which  are  so  hard  for  us  to  control.  It  is  also  the  greatest  kind  of  a 
joy  for  every  member  of  the  family,  old  and  young,  to  see  the  birds 
come  in  their  season.  Tbey  become  pets  and  get  very,  very  tame 
indeed. 

All  this  work  in  the  garden  is  helping  you  to  have  flowers  in  the 
house  in  the  winter  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  farmer  who  objects  to 
his  wife's  house  flowers.  To  come  in  on  a  snowy  day,  when  you 
bave  been  out  in  the  cold,  wrestling  with  the  chores,  into  a  house 
full  of  house  flowers  strikes  the  right  note  in  every  man,  whether  he 
speaks  it  out  loud  or  not.  There's  a  lot  of  men  that  don't  speak 
those  notes  out  loud,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  a  very  wise  idea  for 
them  to  do  it. 

I  expect  you  think  this  is  all  very  aesthetic  and  I  have  given  you 
the  very  delightful  part  of  the  farm  partnership.  Would  any  of  you 
go  without  it?  Would  any  of  you  go  without  dessert?  I  think  a 
whole  lot  of  you  would  rather  have  dessert  than  dinner,  and  I  have 
given  you  dessert  first. 

Now  I  am  going  to  give  you  dinner.  There  is  so  much  that  a  wife 
can  do  on  the  farm  that  it  is  really  surprising,  unless  we  stop  and 
think  what  it  may  be.  She  can  start  the  blowing  up  of  stumps  with 
dynamite.  I  have  done  it  so  I  know.  She  could  be  a  tremendous 
help  in  dealing  land,  as  far  as  that  part  is  concerned,  and  save  a 
great  many  steps.  When  it  comes  to  the  tying  up  of  young  plants, 
either  for  the  greenhouse  or  for  the  cold  frames,  she  is  a  tremendous 
help  because  a  woman's  fingers,  as  a  rule,  work  very  much  faster 
than  a  man's.  I  know  it  is  said  in  textile  work  that  where  the 
fingers  are  to  be  used  a  woman  is  much  more  valuable  than  a  man 
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because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  her  fingers  move.  Potting  to- 
matoes has  come  to  be  a  very  great  industry,  because  it  forwards 
the  tomatoes  about  three  weeks.  They  are  put  into  a  paper  pot,  put 
back  into  the  cold  frame,  kept  cooled  off  so  they  won't  grow  too 
spindling,  and  when  the  proper  season  comes,  set  right  out  in  the 
field  and  never  know  they  have  been  moved.  Tomato  vines  that 
have  flower  or  fruit  set  can  be  put  into  the  field  and  not  checked  at 
all.  In  bunching  rhubarb,  she  is  certainly  a  great  help.  Bunching 
radishes  is  a  tedious  task  and  one  that  requires  care.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  market  gardens  very  much  around  here  or  not, 
but  on  Long  Island,  which  is  New  York's  garden,  we  have  the  market 
gardens,  because  we  feed  the  great  city,  and  the  packing  of  the 
vegetables  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  farm  work,  and  a  woman's 
keen  sense  comes  in  there,  not  only  because  she  is  able  to  select 
and  size  up,  but  because  she  has  the  artistic  sense,  and  you  all  know 
that  a  package  artistically  packed  will  sell  for  a  great  deal  higher 
price  than  one  not  artistically  packed. 

If  you  are  here  tomorrow  night,  any  of  you,  Mr.  Fullerton  will 
have  the  lantern  and  will  show  you  the  package  we  are  shipping 
on  Long  Island,  that  has  become  a  National  factor.  It  is  called  the 
Long  Island  Home  hamper.  It  is  a  crate  holding  6-4  quart  baskets 
in  two  tiers;  in  each  basket  is  placed  a  different  vegetable,  and  it 
is  shipped  from  the  farm  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  sent 
direct  to  the  consumer,  reaching  there  at  noon,  and  the  orders  are 
so  great  that  they  simply  cannot  be  filled.  It's  a  mail  order  business, 
and  every  hamper  that  goes  out  is  fit  for  a  king.  Each  basket  and 
the  entire  crates  are  lined  with  para  fine  paper,  and  the  packing  of 
these  vegetables  is  a  big  business,  and  one  in  which  a  woman  is 
most  eminently  fitted  to  help  along.  For  instance  the  bunching  of 
carrots— 7-you  know  that  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  young  bunched 
carrots  is  worth  about  three  acres  of  horse  carrots;  fruit — all  kinds 
or  fruits,  a  woman  is  very  dexterous  in  packing  and  in  wrapping, 
and  the  day  is  going  to  come  when  our  Eastern  fruits  will  be  packed 
as  carefully  and  made  up  as  beautifully  as  the  Western  fruits  are 
today;  in  fact  we  have  packed  strawberries  faced  up  exactly  like 
California  cherries,  and  that  very  facing  has  brought  double  the 
price  that  an  ordinarily  packed  quart  of  strawberries  would  bring. 

Tomatoes  are  now  shipped  in  crates,  and  a  little  story  goes  along 
with  that.  We  were  shipping  tomatoes  by  the  bushel  and  receiving 
for  them  three  cents  leas  than  the  package  cost!  Profitable!  The 
more  tomatos  we  shipped,  the  poorer  we  got.  We  went  into  the 
big  markets  in  the  city  to  discover  why,  and  we  found  that  tomatoes, 
were  bringing  14  cents  a  bushel  in  crates,  that  is  the  crates  were 
bringing  14  cents  a  bushel,  and  what  tomatoes  were  not  tomato 
catsup,  were  being  sold.  A  bushel  of  tomatoes  weighs  considerable, 
and  after  it  has  traveled  and  heen  hauled  over  the  cobble  stones  of 
Sew  York  a  good  deal,  it's  tomato  catsup;  so  we  packed  our  tomatoes 
in  baskets,  six  baskets  to  the  crate,  and  every  tomato  was  perfect 
and  polished  and  the  commission  man  said  there  was  no  use  trying 
to  sell  them  because  this  was  a  different  package  from  the  standard 
Sew  York  package.  So  we  walked  around  the  district,  wading 
through  tomato  catsup,  saw  tomatoes  in  bushel  crates  everywhere 
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tomatoes,  and  he  asked  the  clerk,  "Where  are  those  tomatoes  that 
came  from  the  Long  Island  expe:iment  station?"  "It's  a  funny 
thing,  I  sold  those."  That  wasn't  the  answer  that  was  expected, 
because  he  couldn't  sell  them.  We  finally  asked  what  he  sold  theui 
for  and  found  that  he  got  $1.50  for  a  little  over  half  a  bushel,  instead 
of  14  cents  a  bushel.  Therefore  tomatoes  from  the  experiment 
station  are  always  packed  in  crates. 

Possibly  some  of  you  are  farming  on  such  lines  that  you  have  no 
fruit;  that's  a  very  poor  thing,  because  we  all  should  have  our  own 
fruit  to  put  away  in  the  Summer  for  the  Winter,  it  is  one  of  the 
necessary  elements  for  growing  children  and  we  can  have  more 
fruit,  if  we  can't  have  standard  fruit,  the  dwarf  fruit  trees  can  be 
planted  six  feet  apart  each  way  aud  will  bear  the  third  year — apples 
pears,  plums,  figs,  cherries,  peaches.  We  have  a  daughter  fourteen 
who  intercropped  in  those  trees  when  she  was  eleven  and  made 
enough  to  pay  for  all  the  trees  cost  her  to  plant,  cultivate  and  spray 
the  first  year  and  had  eight  dollars  to  the  good.  This  is  the  third 
year;  she  is  now  fourteen  and  her  trees  are  coming  into  bearing 
and  she  has  made  a  profit  from  her  land  every  year  since.  We  can 
have  our  fruit  trees  as  part  of  our  landscape  architecture  if  we 
want  to,  because  the  pruning  is  so  simple  that  anyone  can  take  caie 
of  it  if  the  fanner  is  too  busy  to  be  bothered  with  fruit,  because  of 
his  other  various  duties.  When  it  comes  to  the  selection  of  seed 
corn,  we  women  can  select  it  just  as  well  as  a  man  can.  It  is  no 
small  task  to  select  seed  corn;  it  is  a  big  task.  Chickens  seem  to 
be  our  own  special  prerogative,  possibly  because  the  mothering 
instinct  is  more  highly  developed  in  most  women  than  it  is  in  most 
men,  and  the  little  chickens  require  the  greatest  care.  Butter 
making,  as  a  rule,  is  conceded  to  us,  and  if  we  can  help  along  in  the 
farm  partnership,  if  we  can  help  along  the  farm  itself  to  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  through  any  of  the  things  we  can  do,  we  are 
entitled  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  stock  in  that  company.  I  had  the 
pleasure  this  year  of  winning  the  gold  medal  at  our  State  Fair 
for  butter,  with  a  score  of  9!)£.  I  am  sure  that  counted  in  the  farm 
partnership.  When  it  comes  to  preserves  and  canning  the  summer 
goods  for  winter  use,  that  is  certainly  our  own,  and  did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  what  it  means  for  a  woman  to  can  what  a  family 
needs  for  an  entire  winter?  I  don't  believe  it  has  ever  been  put  very 
forcibly  to  you.  There  is  a  saying  that  we  sell  what  we  can  and 
what  we  can't  we  can.  We  have  changed  that  a  little  bit,  because 
everything  goes  into  glass  jars.  We  sell  the  best  and  jar  the  rest 
because  we  sell  nothing  that  is  not  perfect  because  we  find  that 
it  pays.  One  summer  I  was  privileged  to  put  into  glass  what  was 
not  perfect  on  a  ten  acre  market  garden  with  small  fruits  and  one 
acre  of  large  fruit,  and  when  I  had  finished  my  summer's  work,  I  had 
5,500  vessels  full  of  eats,  and  those  sold  at  retail  for  25  cents  a  jar 
for  jelly  and  as  high  as  90  cents  a  jar  for  some  of  the  fruit.  Well, 
that  looks  almost  as  though  the  by-product  was  worth  more  than 
the  manufactory,    doesn't  it? 

A  woman's  divine  right  is  to  sew.  She  should  know,  she  has  the 
divine  right  to  know  how  to  sew  and  to  cook  and  \ 


and  take  care  of  children,  and  a  man  has -the  divine  right  to  know 
how  to  carpenter  and  to  paint  and  to  plumb  and  to  lay  cement  and 
take  care  of  children.     And  I  think  that's  a  partnership. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Holmes,  we  will  call 
on  Mr.  Seeds  to  talk  on  the  Country  Blacksmith,  if  he  pleases. 

Mr.  SEEDS:  Mrs.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  want  to 
say  if  there  is  any  session  that  I  would  willingly  take  part  in, 
if  I  have  to  take  part  in  a  session,  it's  a  woman's  session,  because 
I'm  related  to  the  women.  My  mother  was  a  woman  and  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  get  one  for  a  wife.  And  while  I  don't  know 
what  I  am  going  to  say,  when  I  loo!;  at  this  program  that  we  have 
tonight  and  hear  about  the  farm  home  and  the  farm  boy  and  every 
thing  except  the  farm  girl,  I  don't  know  which  of  these  subjects  to 
take  up. 

I  want  to  cover  them  all  and  I  want  to  say  that  you  can  muster 
together  a  hundred  people  and  they  won't  look  at  the  home  alike. 
It  depends  altogether  on  how  you  look  at  it  and  what  you  get  out  of 
it,  and  what  I  mean  by  that  is  that  I  can  put  my  hand  on  the 
shoulders  of  people  who  live  longer  in  twenty-five  years  than  other 
people  would  live  if  they  should  never  die.  All  because  they  get 
close  to  the  life  worth  living,  and  I  know  they  talk  about  me  doing 
things  that  I  ought  not  to  do,  hot  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  am  not 
going  to  change  my  way  of  living  and  my  way  of  getting  something 
out  of  life  as  I  try  to  get  it  out  of  it,  and  it  depends  altogether  on 
how  you  look  at  a  thing. 

Last  winter  when  I  lectured  at  Falls  City,  Neb.,  I  landed  there 
just  before  supper  time  and  went  out  to  the  wash  room  to  wash  my 
flands.  A  man  followed  me  from  the  office  out  to  the  wash  room, 
and  when  I  was  washing  in  one  bowl,  he  was  pretending  to  wash 
in  another.  Lie  was  a -perfect  stranger  to  me  and  after  a  while  he 
looked  up  to  me  and  said,  "I  tell  yon,  I  got  a  good  one  yesterday." 
Now  why  didn't  he  tell  that  to  somebody  else?  But  he  told  it  to 
me  and  I  said,  "What's  that?"  "Why,"  he  said,  "there  was  a  man 
up  here  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  moving  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  the 
other  part  of  it,  and  he  had  an  old  family  clock  that  stood  in  the 
corner,  that  had  been  handed  down  for  generations,  that  he  valued 
highly,  and  he  did  not  want  to  trust  that  clock  in  the  hands  of  the 
drayman  to  take  it  across  the  city  to  his  new  home,  so  that  man 
picked  that  old  Grandfather's  clock  up  and  carried  it  across  the 
City  of  Lincoln,  and  it  was  heavy  and  every  now  and  then  he  had  to 
put  the  clock  down  and  rest,  and  a  drunken  man  watched  him 
carrying  that  clock  across  the  city  and  he  followed  him,  and  followed 
him,  and  he  noticed  that  he  had  to  put  the  clock  down  and  rest, 
and  once  when  he  pat  the  clock  down,  the  drunken  man  went  up  to 
him  and  said,  'Say,  Mister,  if  I  were  yon,  I'd  bwy  myself  a  watch.' " 

Now  it  depends  altogether  on  how  you  look  at  a  thing;  but  when 
you  talk  about  the  home  and  the  boy  and  the  girl,  you  are  getting 
down  to  the  material  that  is  gilt  edged  and  has  a  gold  stripe  on  every 
side  of  it,  and  I  want  to  tell  you,  ray  dear  friends  of  Washington 
county,  that  right  across  the  line  here — you  talk  about  the  home — 
I  lectured  at  Oakdale  this  winter  a  year  ago,  and  a  man  took  me 
out  in  the  afternoon  to  the  Industrial  home  of  Oakdale  where  they 
have  about  400  convicted  boys,  where  men  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
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have  gone  down  in  their  pockets  and  brought  up  money  and  didn't 
say,  "If  you  put  up  one  half,  I  will  put  up  the  other  half,  but 
they  will  put  up  the  money  and  they  bought  a  300  acre  farm 
right  at  your  door  out  here  and  when  a  boy  is  arrested  in  the  juvenile 
court  and  convicted,  those  hands  that  brought  up  the  money  part 
the  veil  and  say,  "Give  me  the  boy,"  and  they  take  him  out  here  to 
Oakdale  where  there  is  no  fence  around  the  300  acre  farm,  no  high 
wall,  until  they  have  400  boys,  convicted  boys,  and  listen  to  me — 
there  never  has  been  a  boy  ran  away  from  that  Institution  that  did 
not  turn  around  and  come  back  of  his  own  accord,  because  he  has 
a  square  deal  and  is  surrounded  by  a  life  that  is  worth  living,  and 
there,  within  your  doors,  there  are  400  boys  that  come  from  400 
homes  in  this  country,  that  are  not  right — that's  the  truth  of  it. 

Now,  what  can  be  done  to  make  those  homes  right?  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  traveled  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other  and 
there  are  people  trying  to  solve  problems  in  this  country  that  they 
don't  know  anything  about;  and  across  the  border,  in  the  great 
State  of  Ohio,  there  are  11,000  applications  for  divorces,  seeking  the 
right  and  the  privilege  to  wipe  out  11,000  homes  in  that  State. 
And  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  tried  to  get  next  to  this  problem, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  a  girl  hasn't  any  right  to  get  married 
until  she  can  cook  a  good  meal  or  boss  the  job.  She  hasn't  any  right 
to  get  married  until  she  can.  make  a  bed  as  neat  and  as  nice  as  she 
can  put  up  her  hair,  and  tuck  the  covers  in  around  the  foot  of  the 
bed  so  a  man's  feet  wont  come  out. 

A  young  couple  got  married  in  Chicago  and  the  young  man  didn't 
have  much  of  a  salary,  and  couldn't  put  a  cook  in  the  kitchen,  and 
this  young  wife  of  his  stepped  into  the  kitchen  to  cook  for  that  young 
man  and  couldn't  cook  a  little  bit.  One  day  he  came  home  and  she'd 
cooked  some  doughnuts,  and  she  knew  they  were  not  good,  and  when 
they  sat  down  to  the  dinner  table,  she  looked  across  at  her  young 
husband  and  said:  "Harry,  can  you  suggest  anytihng  that  will 
make  my  doughnuts  better?"  Harry  said,  "Yes,  my  dear,  make  the 
holes  larger." 

And  I  want  to  tell  you  another  thing,  the  trouble  with  the  homes 
of  this  country  is  that  the  father  and  the  mother  don't  take  the  chil- 
dren into  partnership  with  them.  And  do  you  know,  I  think  the 
saddest  thing  I  know  of  or  the  saddest  thing  I  see  or  come  across, 
is  where  the  relatives,  including  the  children,  take  the  old  man 
out  to  the  cemetery  and  plant  him  and  can't  wait  till  they  get  back  to 
the  house  to  see  what  the  will  sayB.  I  have  seen  that  all  right.  They 
won't  do  that  with  me,  I  tell  you  that  right  now. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:     111  see  that  you  are  buried,  Bob. 

MB.  SEEDS:  When  I  made  my  will,  Mr.  Hutchison,  I  sat  down 
to  the  table,  I  didn't  go  and  lock  it  up,  when  I  made  my  will,  I  sat 
down  to  the  table  when  Josephine  was  nine  years  of  age  and  read 
my  will  to  my  family,  and  that  girl  never  told  a  word  that  was  in 
it,  not  on  your  life  she  didn't,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing,  talk 
about  the  home  as  you  please,  all  the  bouquet  that  I  want,  all  the 
reward  or  honor  I  ask  in  this  world  is  that  when  the  race  of  life 
is  run  and  I  trot  under  the  wire  for  the  last  time,  is  for  my  family 
to  go  to  the  sculptor  and  say:  "Here  lies  Bob  Seeds,  he  was  good  to 
his  folks."    That's  all  I've  got  to  live  for.     I've  got  two  girls  and  I 
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thank  God  from  the  bottom  of  ray  heart,  if  I  would  never  get  home 
those  two  girls  can  go  out  in  the  world  and  make-  a  living,  and  they 
can  cook  a  meal,  and  they  are  both  going  to  Europe  four  weeks  from 
today,  and  so  far  they  haven't  asked  the  old  man  for  a  dollar. 

A  Member :    That's  the  part  you  like. 

MR.  SEEDS:  That's  right,  you  bet  your  life,  that's  what  I'm 
proud  of;  that's  why  I  know  that  if  anything  happens  to  me,  they 
can  go  out  into  the  world  today  and  make  a  living  and  dress  them- 
selves  without  having  a  dollar  left  them,  and  that's  what  I  am  trying 
to  do  with  my  boys,  and  the  trouble  with  my  boys — I've  got  four 
of  them — you  talk  about  the  boy  in  the  borne — the  trouble  is  that 
when  I  educate  that  boy  and  send  him  away  from  home,  I  can't 
keep  him  away  from'home.  I  had  one  up  in  the  mountain  in  the  coal 
office  for  four  years;  he  came  home  on  the  first  of  April  to  stay. 
Now  I  think  that's  all  right,  I  don't  find  any  fault  with  it  And  then 
another  thing  is  in  that  home  and  around  this  building,  you  have 
got  in  that  home  to  get  away  from  the  drudgery.  I  tell  you  I  like 
to  dress  up  once  in  a  while  and  look  nice  and  all  that  kind  of  business, 
and  we  must  get  away  from  the  drudgery,  get  what  you  want  for 
the  least  possible  price  around  the  home. 

I  went  home  last  summer  and  got  to  attending  to  the  chickens  and 
got  to  carrying  the  water  for  Mary's  chickens  and  ducks.  I  didn't 
carry  the  water  for  the  chickens  and  ducks  very  long,  before  I 
realized  that  to  give  those  chickens  and  ducks  all  the  water  they 
wanted,  it  took  about  a  barrel.  Well,  that's  all  right.  I  got  to 
thinking  at  night  and  thinking  when  I  hadn't  anything  else  to  do, 
you've  got  to  learn  to  think  you  know,  and  today  we  don't  carry  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  winter  or  summer  for  a  duck  or  chicken,  and 
they  can't  waste  it,  and  can't  make  the  pen  wet  or  anything  else. 
I  say,  "Behave  yourself,  there's  the  water,"  and  they  obey  me  and 
that  saves  a  lot  of  trouble.  Now  they  had  a  self  feeder,  it  would 
last  about  a  week  and  I  wouldn't  have  to  do  a  thing  but  gather  the 
eggs  and  have  the  pen  to  clean.  Now  that's  the  way  I  try  to  get  at 
it,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  that's  my  principle  around  this 
home.  I  have  been  lecturing  on  "How  God  made  the  soil  fertile" 
for — how  long?  , 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:    Oh,  twenty-four  years. 

MR.  SEEDS:  Well,  I  don't  know  how  long.  Dr.  Thorne  said 
things  on  the  platform  this  afternoon,  at  Seaman's  Grove  they  were 
going  to  kill  me  for  saying  things  like  that  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  whole  thing  is  to  get  away  with  the  drudgery,  and"  how 
I  would  like,  from  a  religious  and  scientific  standpoint,  to  see  how 
man  should  make  the  money  and  have  something  after  this  expense 
is  paid  that  the  lady  talked  about  here  a  while  ago,  that  her  daughter 
has  left — ifs  the  left  part  of  it  that  cuts  the  figure,  it  is  the  |8  that 
is  left  that  cuts  the  figure  to  the  daughter ;  and  a  while  ago  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  if  I  had  my  farm  in  alfalfa  and  it  cost  money  to  send 
men  and  boys  out  and  bring  in  the  alfalfa,  so  I  said  I'm  going  to 
have  hogs  to  go  out  and  bring  it  in,  but  last  year  the  hog  cholera 
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struck  me  and  I  lost  a  thousand  dollars,  that's  the  other  side  of  it, 
but  we  saved  40  out  of  the  wreck  by  innoculation  and  we  have  200 
or  300  hogs  now  and  I  expect  to  have  500  or  600  again  the  first  of 
October.  If  we  are  right  in  believing  that  they  are  immune,  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  that  thousand  dollars  is  money  well  spent;  and 
when  my  friend,  Charlie  Warfield,  who  runs  the  Ward  House  at 
Tyrone,  tells  me  that  two  years  ago  he  had  hog  cholera  and  there — 
I  was  trying  to  fix  something  up  that  I  was  going  to  say  a  little  bit 
later  on,  and  I  guess  that's  the  way  I  made  that  mistake.  Well, 
his  hogs  had  the  hog  cholera — I  guess  that  will  do  all  right — and  he 
has  a  mother  down  there  right  now,  there  stands  a  mother  that  was 
innoculatcd  two  years  ago,  with  little  pigs  at  her  side  and  tbey  died 
all  around  and  other  mothers  died  that  had  not  been  inuoculated 
and  this  mother  that  was  innoculated  lives  and  her  pigs  live,  [f 
we  can  do  that  and  know  that  we  are  right,  it  is  "money  well  spent. 

Now  these  are  the  things  that  go  to  make  up  this  home.  I  have 
always  tried  to  take  sunshine  into  my  home  and  God  only  knows  I 
try  to  live  at  home  the  way  I  talk  about  living  at  home  when  I  am 
away  from  home.  That's  what  T  want  to  say.  I  want  to  tell  you  I 
have  always  tried  to  take  sunshine  into  my  home;  I've  carried  that 
sunshine  back  that  I  have  talked  about  for  years  and  I  am  going 
to  keep  on  carrying  it  and  my  family  catches  it,  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  that's  the  way  to  live  and  that's  the  way  to  have  this  home, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  my  dear  friends,  that  you  can't  buy  it  with 
money. 

I  thank  God  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  every  twenty  minutes 
that  you  can't  buy  happiness  and  health  with  money.  I  wouldn't 
give  my  stomach  for  old  John  D.  Rockefeller's  and  all  the  millions 
he's  got.  Why  John  D.  would  give  millions  of  dollars  to  be  able  to 
say  what  the  poor  tramp  said  who  begged  the  loaf  of  bread  from  the 
lady  at  the  kitchen  door  and  put  the  loaf  under  his  arm  and  started 
down  the  street.  The  loaf  worked  around  and  worked  around  until 
aftti  a  while  it  fell  to  the  ground  and  a  dog  ran  up  and  got  it,  and 
down  the  street  the  dog  went  with  the  loaf  of  bread,  and  the  hungry 
man  looked  after  the  dog  and  said,  "All  right,  take  it  and  thank 
the  Lord  you  haven't  got  my  appetite."  John  D.  Rockefeller  would 
give  millions  to  be  able  to  say  what  that  tramp  said. 

Talking  about  sunshine  in  the  home  and  making  the  home  like  it 
ought  to  be,  the  National  Stockman  has  had  the  picture  of  Bod  Seeds' 
barnyard  in  their  paper,  and  another  paper  took  the  photograph 
last  week  off  the  back  of  my  buildings,  and  I  am  going  to  name  it, 
not  ?3.15,  but  15  cents  and  3  dollars;  it  took  a  bushel  of  lime  and  two 
days  work  to  change  the  whole  face  of  that  property.  Does  it  pay? 
Why  of  course  it  pays.  That's  why  you  cau't  get  the  boys  and  girls 
to  leave  this  home  on  the  farm.  It's  the  greatest  place  in  the  world  to 
live,  out  on  the  farm,  and  then  the  only  thing  is  to  get  that  farm  so 
that  it  pays  and  get  something  for  your  trouble,  because  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  you've  got  to  have  some  money,  and  it  is  what  you've  got 
left  without  being  worn  out  and  going  through  lots  of  drudgery  to 
get  it. 

Now  I  guess  I've  talked  long  enough,  Mrs.  Chairman.  I  don't  know 
what  else  I  can  say  along  this  line.  These  things  are  close  to  my 
heart,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  last  winter  I  lectured  at  Binghamp- 
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the  way  from  Boston  to  talk  about  the  boy  scouts,  and  got  up  and 
said  that  the  boy  scouts  would  take  another  boy  and  blindfold  him 
and  put  him  on  a  freight  train,  and  if  he  could  get  back,  he  could 
joiu  the  boy  scouts ;  then  he  talked  about  the  boys'  running  away  from 
home.  Why,  you  couldn't  make  me  believe  that  in  a  thirty  day  argu- 
ment. I  want  to  tell  you  there  never  was  a  boy  or  a  dog  that  ran 
away  from  home  when  they  had  a  square  deal,  never  in  the  world. 
Never  in  the  world  would  he  run  away  from  home  if  he's  got  a 
square  deal,  so  let's  make  this  home  and  let's  make  it  like  it  ought 
to  be  and  it's  no  use  spending  a  lot  of  mony.  Lots  of  people  don't 
think  anything  about  that,  but  I  do  and  when  I'm  away,  if  anything 
comes  into  my  home  that  creates  a  laugh,  they  will  save  it  till  I 
get  home. 

Not  long  ago  I  went  home  and  sat  down  to  the  table  to  eat  my 
first  meal,  and  one  of  the  little  boys  looked  up  at  me  and  said: 
"Papa,  if  you  would  turn  the  X-ray  on  a  dog's  lung,  what  would 
you  see?"  Well,  I  scratched  my  head  a  while,  and  finally  had  to  give 
up,  and  I  turned  around  to  the  little  fellow  and  said,  "I  don't  know; 
what  would  you  see?"  "Well,"  he  replied,  "papa,  if  you  would  turn 
the  X  rays  on  a  dog's  lungs  you  would  see  the  seat  of  his  pants." 
Now  that  little  boy  came  to  me  with  that.  I  was  going  down  Chest- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia,  last  winter  a  year  ago,  and  a  man  came 
np  to  me  and  pulled  my  coat,  a  perfect  stranger,  and  said,  "Seeds, 
I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  question."  "What  do  you  want  to  ask  me  now?" 
"What's  worse  than  finding  a  worm  in  an  apple?"  I  said,  "Finding 
two  worms."  "No,  that  won't  do."  I  said,  "If  finding  two  worms 
is  not  worse  than  finding  one  worm,  I  don't  know;  I'll  give  it  up. 
What  is  worse  than  finding  a  worm  in  an  apple."  He  said,  "Find- 
ing half  a  worm." 

I  can  go  into  any  man's  home  and  sit  down  at  the  table  with  him 
and  with  a  smile  on  my  face  eat  mush  and  milk  with  him  and  relish 
it  if  he  has  a  mortgage  to  pay,  but  I  would  like  to  go  from  one  end 
of  this  country  to  the  other  and  cut  some  stocking  strings  I  know 
of  and  take  out  enough  money  to  put  a  bath  room  in  every  house 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  You  ought  to  take  a  bath  every 
Spring  and  Fall,  whether  you  need  it  or  not.  An  old  duffer  went 
down  to  Philadelphia  and  went  to  the  Bingham  House,  and  the  only 
room  he  could  get  was  one  with  a  bath  in  it;  so  he  got  the  room 
with  the  bath  and  spent  the  night  in  that  room  with  that  bath  tub, 
and  the  next  day  he  met  one  of  his  friends  from  up  iu  his  country, 
and  after  shaking  hands  with  him,  he  said:  "I  tell  you  what,  you 
ought  to  have  seen  the  room  I  had  last  night.  I  had  the  greatest 
room  you  ever  saw;  I  had  a  room  with  a  bath,  porcelain  lined  bath 
tub,  hot  and  cold  water  and  all  the  towels  I  needed."  And  he  said, 
"Oh,  but  didn't  I  wish  it  had  been  Saturday  night." 

And  I  want  to  tell  you,  my  dear  friends,  that  when  you  get  this 
home  right,  I  want  to  tell  you  and  I  mean  it,.  I  tell  you  that  when 
a  man  will  do  what  I'm  talking  about  iu  any  community,  that  com- 
munity will  be  made  better;  and  God  only  knows,  nobody  knows 
better  than  I  do,  that  the  best  religion  in  the  world  is  the  religion 
over  here  at  Oakdale.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  when  you  get  a  com- 
munity like  that,  you've  got  an  influence;  and  God  only  knows,  I  hate 
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to  say  if,  I  get  into  communities  where  I  wouldn't  have  my  six  ctril- 
drei-  grow  up  in  that  community  for  five  of  the  best  farms  in  it, 
not  for  five  of  the  best  farms,  showing  the  power  of  influence  and 
the  power  of  environment  and  the  power  of  surroundings. 

When  the  home  is  all  right — I  can  pin  this  down  by  telling  you  ->f 
two  young  men  who  graduated  at  College;  one  started  out  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  the  other  got  on  a  Bhip  and  went  around  the  world  as 
a  mariner.  His  ship  came  back  after  sailing  around  the  world  and 
anchored  in  the  harbor  where  his  friend  was  preaching  the  Gospel, 
and  the  anchor  wasn't  more  than  cast  until  he  said,  "I'm  going  up 
to  see  my  friend,  John,  and  see  how  he's  getting  along  preaching 
the  Gospel,  and  I  believe  I'll  take  my  parrot  along  up  with  me. 
Bo  he  started  along  with  his  parrot  to  see  the  preacher.  He  went 
in  the  house  and  set  his  parrot  down  on  the  center  table  and  after 
shaking  hands  with  the  preacher,  he  said,  "John,  I've  brought  my 
parrot  along,  I  want  to  show  you  what  a  great  talker  I've  got  in 
my  parrot,  he's  the  greatest  talker  in  the  world."  The  preacher  said, 
"That's  a  queer  coincidence,  I've  got  a  parrot  and  I  think  mine  is 
the  greatest  talker  in  the  world  and  I  will  go  and  bring  him  in  and 
show  you  a  parrot  that  can  talk."  So  the  preacher  went  out  and 
got  his  parrot  and  set  it  down  on  the  table  alongside  of  the  sailor's 
parrot,  and  the  two  birds  sat  there  looking  at  each  other  for  a  while. 
And  after  a  time  the  preacher's  parrot  said,  "What  mast  we  do  to 
be  saved?"  The  sailor's  parrot  said,  "Pump  like  Hell  or  go  to  the 
bottom."  That  shows  the  power  of  influence,  the  power  of  surround- 
ings and  the  power  of  the  home. 

And  I  want  to  say,  my  dear  friends,  in  Washington  county,  that 
you  live  in  the  greatest  country  in  all  the  world  out  here.  They  can 
talk  about  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  I've  been  over  some  of  the 
United  States  and  I  want  to  tell  yon  that  Pittsburg,  in  a  radius  of 
a  hundred  miles,  is  the  greatest  spot  in  the  known  world.  That's 
right  and  I  mean  it.  You've  got  the  farm  land,  you've  got  the  coal, 
you've  got  the  gas,  you've  got  the  oil,  you've  got  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing interests  in  the  known  world  and  the  greatest  markets 
the  sun  ever  shown  upon;  that's  the  kind  of  a  country  you  have  in 
Washington  county,  and  around  Pittsburg. 

It  puts  me  in  mind  of  two  old  fellows  over  here  in  Pittsburg.  One 
old  fellow  read  the  description  of  a  sky  scrapper  they  were  going 
to  put  up  in  the  city.  After  he  read  the  account  of  this  great 
building  they  were  going  to  ecect,  he  met  one  of  his  friends  and 
said:  "They  allow  to  put  a  building  up  in  Pittsburg  so  Gosh  dang 
high  that  the  top  will  reach  most  half  way  to  the  moon ;  they  are 
going  to  set  it  on  the  corner  where  Fifth  Avenue  crosses  Wood  Street, 
right  where  the  old  cigar  shop  for  years  and  years  has  stood.  It 
is  going  to  be  so  consarned  tall  that  folks  bound  for  the  top  will 
have  to  have  a  pilot  or  they  won't  know  where  to  stop.  You'll  wish 
for  three  days'  rations,  a  change  of  clothes  and  socks,  when  you  Btart 
for  the  upper  regions  in  that  elevator  box.  There'll  be  so  many 
stories  to  this  building,  goodness  knows  that  a  fellow  couldn't  count 
them  on  his  Angers  and  his  toes;  and  when  one  gits  up  to  the  garret, 
ho  will  have  to  have  a  Bpy  glass  or  he  cannot  see  the  town.  The 
Allegheny  Mountains  then  will  dwindle  out  of  sight;  sky  larks  will 
get  dizzy  if  they  fly  to  such  a  height.    The  people  must  be  going 
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crazy;  feet  and  yards  are  out  of  style;  soon,  they'll  have  to  measure 
buildings  by  the  furlong  and  the  mile.  If  the  city  keeps  a  grabbing 
and  spreading  up  bo  high,  there  soon  won't  be  no  room  at  all  twixt 
the  street  and  the  sky.  The  sun  won't  have  no  room  to  pass  through 
Pittsburg  anyhow,  and  it  will  have  to  go  around  by  Wheeling  and 
Bellaire." 

The  CHAIRMAN:    This  closes  the  program  for  the  evening. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  am  sorry  Dr.  Holmes  couldn't  be  here.  It 
places  the  College  at  a  little  disadvantage.  As  a  trustee  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  College,  I  will  say  that  some  mistake  or  some  acci- 
dent or  something  has  happened,  because  it  is  well  known  that  our 
force  up  there  are  anxious  to  serve  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  I  know  he  would  have  been  delighted  to  be  here  if  he  had  not  been 
detained.  1  have  a  letter  from  Dr.  Sparks  speaking  of  it,  and  I 
cannot  tell,  and  Hie  teachers  and  professors  here  cannot  explain  it. 

I  want  to  compliment  you  ladies  on  your  entertainment;  and  my 
friend  Seeds,  and  I  know  it  will  stimulate  the  Institute  and  help  the 
sessions,  the  Ladies'  sessions  throughout  Pennsylvania,  this  meeting 
that  you  held  tonight.  I  speak  for  the  Board  and  for  the  represen- 
tatives here,  the  Chairman  of  the  different  counties  and  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  good  meeting  you  have  had. 

After  announcing  the  program  for  next  day,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 


Wednesday  Morning,  May  21,  1913,  9.20 
Mr.  John  T.  Smith  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.  Fel- 
low members  of  the  State  Board,  and  Chairmen  of  Institute  Workers, 
Lecturers  and  Citizens  of  Washington:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  be  in  your  county  this  morning.  Although  it  is  my  neighboring 
county,  I  have  never  been  here  before,  but  I  feel  almost  as  if  I  am  at 
home  with  you.  I  scarcely  reached  your  town  until  I  met  some  of 
the  old  people  who  used  to  live  over  in  old  Fayette.  I  met  several 
of  my  neighbors  of  years  ago  who  have  now  moved  to  Washington 
county,  so  I  feel  at  home.  One  of  the  first  men  I  met  was  a  young 
man  I  used  to  teach  school  with  nineteen  years  ago.  He  was  on  one 
hilltop  in  the  mountains  and  I  was  on  the  other,  and  I  had  not  seen 
him  for  about  eighteen  years  until  I  met  him  on  the  train.  I  find  he 
is  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  your  town.  I  refer  to  the  editor  of 
this  paper,  Mr.  John  L.  Stewart. 

You  have  some  nice  towns  over  here.  In  our  county  it  is  mostly 
coal,  coke  and  smoke,  Monarch  smoke.  I  know  there  are  a  great 
many  farmers  coming  into  this  meeting.  I  think  we  can  have  a  good 
deal  of  interest  developed  and  get  it  going  a  little  like  the  story  I 
heard  of  an  Irishman.  There  was  an  Irishman  one  time  who  was 
a  courier  on  the  railroad;  his  business  was  to  clean  up  the  engines 
as  they  came  in  in  the  evening,  and  one  evening  an  engineer  came 
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in  late  and  said,  "Pat,  wouldn't  you  like  to  be  able  to  run  an  engine 
like  I  can?"  "I  would,"  said  Pat,  "I'd  rather  do  that  than  eat  my 
supper."  "Well,"  replied  the  engineer,  "hurry  up  and  clean  this  en- 
gine and  you  may  run  her  into  the  round  house."  Pat  cleaned  her 
up,  got  in,  pulled  back  the  lever  , turned  on  the  steam  and  the  engine 
stinted  into  the  round  house  at  a  terrible  speed.  He  was  afraid  he 
was  going  to  run  clear  through  and  come  out  the  other  side,  so  he 
jerked  the  lever  back,  reversed  it  and  the  engine  started  down  the 
railroad  track  at  a  great  rate.  He  reversed  it  again  and  went  hack 
into  the  round  house  and  beckoned  to  the  engineer.  The  engineer 
said,  "1  thought  you  could  run  an  engine?"  "Aint  I  running  the 
thing,"  said  Pat,  "don't  you  see  the  thing  going  up  and  down  the 
track?"  "Well,"  said  the  engineer,  "why  don't  you  stop  it?"  "Why 
didn't  you  shut  the  door  of  the  round  house  when  I  had  her  in  there?" 
Now  wc  want  to  get  this  meeting  going  at  such  a  rate  that  we 
won't  know  how  to  stop  it,  and  have  one  of  the  best  we  ever  had  and 
I  don't  want  to  stop  until  the  Secretary  calls  us  down  on  Friday. 
The  first  man  I  will  call  on  this  morning  is  Mr.  R.  J.  Weld,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  will  talk  to  us  on  "Selection  and  Breed- 
ing of  the  Dairy  Herd." 

Mr.  Weld  spoke  as  follows: 

SELECTION  AND  BREEDING  OF  THE  DAIRY  HERD 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  best  information  I 
can  get  regarding  cows  is  that  4,400  pounds  of  milk  per  animal  is 
the  average  production.  I  assume  that  is  pretty  nearly  true.  This 
morning  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  personal  story,  if  you  will  pardon 
a  personal  reference  in  the  matter,  about  a  herd  of  animals  that  pro- 
duced, on  the  average,  4,400  pounds  of  milk  in  the  beginning  and  upon 
that  foundation  was  huilded  a  herd  the  end  of  which  is  not  yet,  I 
hope,  but  which  has  advanced  in  production  over  a  ton  of  milk  per 
cow  from  that  start,  and  this  is  the  herd  I  have  been  personally  in- 
terested in  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  it  because  it  is  a  thing  I 
know  the  most  about  relative  to  cows. 

Just  refer  to  the  chart  for  a  minute.  At  the  beginning,  this  herd, 
when  we  first  began  to  keep  records,  showed  the  results  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  that  are  indicated  on  this  longer  chart  by  the  first 
set  of  bars.  There  are  three  sets  of  bars.  Those  bars  indicate  the 
lowest  producing  animal  in  the  herd  < indicating  on  chart),  the 
middle  bar  indicates  the  average  production  of  all  the  animals  in  the 
herd  and  the  longer  bar  the  highest  production,  or  the  production  of 
the  animal  that  produced  the  most.  There  is  what  we  get  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  what  is  indicated  by  those  bars  there.  Then, 
period  by  period,  as  is  indicated  by  the  dates,  results  have  been  com- 
piled and  drawn  off  and  charted  out  so  that  we  might  see  what  in- 
crease or  improvement  of  advancement  was  made  as  the  result  of 
our  work  up  until  last  year,  which  is  over  here  on  this  shorter  chart. 
For  instance,  compare  the  middle  bar  there,  1912  with  the  middle 
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bar  here  in  1894,  and  yon  will  see  that  there  is  a  gain  of  2,700  pounds 
of  milk  per  animal.  Now,  no  new  animals  were  bought;  we  just 
started  with  that  average  herd  and  that  in  a  point  I  want  to  bring 
out  first,  the  selection  of  the  animal. 

In  our  work  as  Institute  men,  traveling  over  Pennsylvania,  the  in- 
quiry comes  up  at  almost  every  place  where  they  are  interested  in 
buying,  "Where  can  I  get  some  good  cows?  For  instance,  where 
can  I  get  some  7,000  pound  cows?"  They  are  not  to  be  had,  gentle- 
men, in  any  great  number. .  They  are  not  to  be  had  in  the  number 
that  will  meet  the  demand  in  Pennsylvania.  They  have  got  to  be 
produced,  got  to  be  grown  on  the  farm,  and  they  should  be,  because, 
along  with  the  development  of  the  dairy  itself,  must  come  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dairyman,  when  we  had  4,100  pound  cows,  we  had  4,400 
pound  men ;  that's  all  the  ability  we  had  to  produce  milk,  because  part 
of  the  production  of  the  cow  must  come  through  the  skill  and  knowl- 
edge the  dairyman  has  to  make  that  production,  and  in  any  dairy 
in  Pennsylvania  where  the  man  hopes  to  improve,  the  improvement 
must  be  in  the  man  first,  he  is  the  leader,  it  is  the  man  that  blazes 
the  way !  so  I  think  the  wise  and  sane  plan  for  the  dairymen  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  to  develop  their  own  herds.  It  means  some  expeuse,  some 
trouble  and  its  a  little  personal  work,  I  know,  and  it  does  more  or 
less  interfere  with  our  general  farm  work. 

This  was  brought  home  to  me  about  three  weeks  ago  in  my  own 
herd  in  a  way  I  never  had  known  before.  I  had  gone  into  a  cow 
testing  association  so  as  to  be  in  with  fellows  that  are  interested 
in  the  work.  All  the  rest  of  them  are  over  in  New  York  State,  but 
they  did  come  over  the.  line  and  let  me  in,  and  the  tester  came  to 
my  place  and  relieved  us  the  24  hours  he  was  there  of  all  the  work 
excepting  the  milking  of  the  cows.  The  man  and  I  milked  the  cow 
and  turned  the  milk  over  to  him  and  he  weighed  and  took  care  of  it 
after  that,  and  I  discovered  then  that  the  time  it  took  up  to  do  this 
work  amounted  to  nearly  as  much  as  the  time  of  milking  the  cows, 
so  it  is  somewhat  of  an  expense  to  me  to  carry  on  the  work.  Never- 
theless I  will  try  and  show  that  I  have  been  warranted  in  making 
this  expense,  just  as  Dr.  Thome  showed  us  yesterday  that  we  are  war- 
ranted in  making  an  expense  when  we  get  the  desired  results. 

What  I.  found  in  that  first  upper  bar— see  the  length  of  the  short 
bars  compared  with  the  length  of  the  long  ones,  and  those  are  all 
cows  that  had  been  bred  by  my  father  on  that  farm  and  were  thor- 
oughbred animals,  and  yet  we  found  that  difference  that  is  indicated 
by  the  length  of  those  bars  and  prior  to  the  determination  of  that 
acurate  knowledge,  we  were  just  guessing  at  it,  you  see.  After  we 
had  the  accurate  knowledge,  we  discarded,  of  course,  those  animals 
that  made  the  lower  records.  The  getting  of  the  daily  weight  is  a 
thing  that  a  good  many  of  our  farmers  fall  down  on.  It  is  like  the 
man  Dr.  Thorne  told  us  about  yesterday,  he  wanted  to  harvest  that 
ten  acres  of  clover  and  let  the  experimental  plot  go  and  get  wet  and 
he  lost  the  results  of  the  experiment.  You  have  got  to  be  whipping 
yourself  up  to  the  point  that  the  daily  data  we  accumulate  day  by 
day  is  the  thing  that  makes  the  final  result  and  the  securing  of  this 
data  is  not  expensive  in  the  paraphanalia  required  to  secure  it.  It 
takes  a  little  time,  but  it  is  educational  in  its  effect,  it  makes  ob- 
serving men  of  us,  careful  men,  it  makes  men  that  are  accurate  in 


their  work.  Why,  the  keeping  of  the  data  pays  me  year  by  year 
just  in  the  influence  it  has  on  the  man  that  helps  me;  he  likes  to 
have  everything  that  goes  down  in  black  and  white  for  the  inspection 
of  his  employer  look  well,  be  a  credit  to  his  work,  consequently  it 
keeps  bim  up  to  his  standard,  and  that  is  what  we  did,  we  got  that 
information,  we  made  the  selection  upon  the  basis  of  the  information 
or  upon  the  basis  of  the  performance,  upon  the  proficiency,  if  you 
please ;  that  was  the  basis  upon  which  we  made  the  selection  of  the 
animals  in  the  herd  and  are  making  it  today,  because  we  are  just 
keeping  on  day  by  day  and  there  is  still  a  difference  after  eighteen 
years,  in  the  ability  of  the  individual  animals  in  that  herd  to  produce 
the  pounds  of  milk.  So  it  is  not  safe  for  me,  as  a  dairyman,  to  rest 
on  any  work  I  have  accomplished  so  far  and  be  sure  that  the  business 
will  still  continue  to  be  profitable  to  me. 

I  made  the  selection  then  upon  that  basis,  with  the  daily  use  of  the 
milk  scales  and  the  monthly  use  of  the  Babcock  test  and  a  certain 
day  in  the  month  comes  and  it  is  the  day  to  start  to  take  the  samples 
and  if  the  threshers  are  there  silo  men  are  there,  it  don't  matter  what 
urgent  piece  of  business  is  on  hand,  if  tbat  is  the  time  to  commence, 
we  aim  to  commence  so  we  will  favor  each  animal  with  uniformity  of 
our  part  of  the  work,  we  will  give  each  animal  a  chance  to  show 
just  what  she  is  capable  of  doing  and  not  doing  under  the  average 
daily  conditions  that  exist  and  affect  all  the  animals. 

After  we  have  made  this  selection,  there  is  another  point,  the  secur- 
ing of  some  animals  to  take  the  place  of  those  we  are  going  to  discard. 
We  are  going  to  discard  some  because  a  4,000  pound  animal  is  not 
a  profitable  animal  and  if  the  average  is  only  4,400  pounds,  there 
are  a  number  below  4,000  and  if  a  cow  won't  give  over  4,000  pounds  of 
milk  in  Pennsylvania,  she  is  running  her  people  in  debt  and  we  don't 
want  to  be  that  kind  of  men,  we  don't  want  to  be  prosecuting  a  busi- 
ness that  is  running  us  behind  and  we  should  not.  So,  to  take  the 
place  then  of  the  animals  we  must  necessarily  discard  year  by  year 
for  one  reasou  or  another,  primarily  because  they  are  not  capable  of 
coming  up  to  our  standard  and  we  have  got  to  have  some  to  take  their 
place.  Now  here  comes  another  point— we  couldn't  buy  them,  didn't 
want  to  buy  them.  The  only  animal  that  I  know  absolutely  was  a 
diseased  animal  on  our  farm,  an  animal  that  was  bought  and  brought 
there  as  a  calf,  and  afterwards  developed  disease.  Whether  the  pre- 
disposition came  with  the  animal  or  whether  the  whole  thing  de- 
veloped on  the  farm  or  not,  it  is  true,  she  is  the  only  animal  that  ever 
di  seased  on  my  farm  that  I  know  of.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  want 
to  raise  them.  Another  is,  that  I  want  them  under  my  personal  super- 
vision from  the  time  they  come  into  this  life  until  I  am  through  with 
them.  I  can  weave  into  them  or  attempt,  at  least,  to  weave  into 
them,  the  characteristics  that  I  hope  for  and  desire  and  think  will  de- 
velop a  proficient  animal. 

Now  I  have  come  to  believe  that  in  breeding,  we  first  should  have 
a  standard,  then  we  should  go  after  what  we  want.  I  am  supported 
somewhat  in  that.  We  are  going  back  to  the  first  book  in  the  Bible, 
the  book  of  Genesis,  and  I  find  that  a  certain  man  wanted  ringed- 
streaked  and  speckled  cows,  a  certain  Jew ;  that's  the  kind  he  wanted, 
that's  the  kind  that  meant  profit  to  him,  that's  the  kind  of  cow  bis 
father-in-law  would  give  him  as  his  wage,  and  he  went  after  ringed, 


streaked  and  speckled  cows,  and  the  Divine  Word  says  he  got  them. 
I  believe  that  holds  true  right  down  to  this  date  and  we  want  to  go 
after  the  thing  we  want.  That  means  this,  that  we've  got  to  have  an 
ideal,  we-ve  go  to  know  what  we  want  to  get,  tempered  with  the  best 
knowledge  and  with  our  experience  , tempered  with  the  environment 
we  have  at  home  as  compared  with  the  environment  under  which  the 
dairy  breeds  have  developed,  and  tempered  also,  if  you  please,  lastly, 
by  the  general  character  of  the  animals  in  our  particular  neighbor- 
hood. For  instance,  if  in  my  particular  neighborhood  there  are  eight 
or  ten  men  breeding  the  same  breed  of  animals,  there  is  an  advantage 
for  me  to  go  in  with  them  in  that  same  line  of  breeding.  We  can  co- 
operate in  more  ways  than  one;  we  can  compare  notes,  we  can  co- 
operate in  building  and  developing,  we  can  co-operate  in  buying  and 
selling,  a  decided  advantage,  as  you  know.  So  that  is  the  thing  to 
do. 

Now  in  dairy  work,  the  thing  that  I  was  after  on  my  part  was 
butter  fat,  and  I  contend  this,  that  first,  if  you  want  to  get  pounds 
of  butter  fat,  yon  must  have  pounds  of  milk  or  pounds  of  material 
to  carry  that  butter  fat,  so  there  are  two  factors  in  it  that  I  was 
after — I  wanted  a  lot  of  milk  and  I  wanted  rich  milk,  and  I  looked 
to  one  of  the  breeds  that  gave  a  large  flow,  comparatively  large  flow, 
and  that  also  was  rich  in  bjitter  fat,  because  that  was  to  be  my  cash 
product,  my  cash  return  from  this  dairy  was  to  come  through  the 
medium  of  butter  that  I  sold.  For  that  reason  I  want  a  breeder  then 
with  this  charcteristic,  and  after  getting  an  animal — and  by  the  way, 
that's  where  I  spent  the  money,  not  very  heavy,  not  enough  to  swamp 
anyone;  1  spent,  to  be  specific.  Since  1894, 1  spent  $220  only  in  buying 
thoroughbred  animals  for  my  herd  and  |100  of  that  was  spent  last 
year  in  the  last  animal  I  got  so  I  haven't  spent  anything  exorbitant, 
and  I  have  not  spent  a  sum  beyond  the  reach  of  any  breeder  of 
dairy  cattle  in  Pennsylvania,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  result  I  have 
shown  you  thorough  breeding  and  to  be  particular  about  it,  I  have 
sold  these  animals  so  far,  when  I  have  gotten  through  with  them  for 
enough  to  reimburse  me.  The  account  stands  me  in  debt  now,  but 
I  have  two  animals  on  hand,  one  of  which  I  expect  to  sell  this  year. 
Whether  I  will  come  out  even  or  not  I  don't  know;  that  is  a  side  line 
that  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  breeding. 

The  Director  of  Institutes  in  New  York  State  said  last  February 
that  a  man  could  pay  $400  or  $500  for  an  animal  that  will  put  into 
bis  offspring  the  development  and  improvement  that  he  is  capable 
of  putting  in,  and  still  make  money  at  it.  Wei!,  T  chose  this  animal, 
used  him  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  then  chose  another  of  the 
same  breeding  a  little  better,  better  backed  up,  reinforced  with  better 
production  back  of  him,  and  have  kept  right  on  in  that  line  from  time 
to  time,  getting  a  new  animal  about  every  three  or  four  years  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  one,  not  practicing  inbreeding,  keeping  shy  of 
that,  and  keeping  up  the  matter  of  selecting  the  animals  upon  the 
basis  of  their  performance,  and  in  that  way  have  gotten  the  results 
as  indicated  upon  the  chart  before  you. 

A  Member :    Is  your  herd  Jersey  or  Guernsey  ? 

MB.  WELD :  Guernseys.  The  heads  of  the  herd  have  always  been 
registered  Guernseys. 


A  Member :    Do  you  inbreed  ? 

MR.  WELD:  I  did  in  the  first  instance,  sir,  because  I  made  a 
radical  cross,  but  since  then  I  have  not  inbred,  but  in  the  first  par- 
ticular, when  I  made  the  first  cross,  I  had  half  bloods,  then  I  inbred 
tbem  because,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  was  making  quite  a  radical 
cross  from  tbe  mother  in  the  herd,  and  got  good  results  so  far  as  I 
could  see. 

A  Member:  Docs  that  warrant  the  influence  of  a  good  sire  on 
dairy  herds? 

ME.  WELD :  I  believe  so ;  I  believe  that  is  tbe  best  thing  for  the 
Pennsylvania  dairymen  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Will  the  gentlemen  in  the  audience  please 
write  their  theories  down  or  else  give  them  after  Mr.  Weld  gets 
through  with  his.speech. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN :  Just  a  word.  If  Mr.  Weld  would  consent 
to  allow  direct  questions,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  ask  the  ques- 
tion just  as  it  comes  to  your  mind.  I  think  the  stenographer  can 
get  them,  and  it  will  probably  aid  Mr.  Weld  in  arriving  at  a  conclu- 
sion as  to  just  what  you  want  him  to  develop  in  his  talk. 

MR.  WELD:  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  dairyman  who  follows 
along  this  line  oidy  puts  into  operation  just  the  same  principle  that 
tbe  poultryman  does,  that  the  corn  man,  that  the  potato  man  does  or 
that  any  other  man  does  who  is  trying  to  improve  the  thing  that  he 
is  working  with,  be  that  animal  or  vegetable.  I  cannot  see  it  any 
other  way  than  that  there  is  simply  one  principle  involved  and  that 
is  the  selection  of  Ihe  fittest,  the  selection  of  the  animal  or  animals 
whose  performance  indicates  that  it  has  capabilities  and  possibilities 
above  the  average,  and  when  we  do  that  and  follow  that  up  with  im- 
proved conditions  and  environment  that  are  demanded  by  the  ma- 
chine that  is  going  to  make  a  greater  performance  for  us,  we  are 
surely  going  to  get  some  results  for  our  work. 

And  it  strikes  me  this  way,  that  it  is  good  for  a  joung  farmer,  a 
yonng  dairyman,  to  branch  out  along  that  line.  It  is  an  educational 
advantage  that  he  has,  it  is  an  opportunity  to  pursue  his  education, 
if  you  please,  right  along  day  by  day,  after  he  has  gone  on  to  the 
farm  and  gotten  into  the  harness  for  himself.  He  has  left  school, 
he  has  left  the  Agricultural  College,  perhaps  taken  with  him  what 
is  in  the  books  and  what  he  has  got  in  the  class  room,  he  puts  that 
into  operation  ,he  runs  against  obstacles,  he  tries  to  solve  them  and 
does  solve  them.  He  solves  them  out  of  the  knowledge  he  gets  at 
home,  reinforced  and  backed  up  by  the  knowledge  he  mines  out  day 
by  day  in  his  work,  so  it  is  n  decided  advantage  on  that  score  in  the 
matter  of  selecting  the  animal  or  plant  we  are  dealing  with.  I  have 
come  to  believe  that  the  man  who  is  careful  in  his  obligation  and 
makes  a  study  of  the  selection  and  preparing  and  the  crossing  of 
animals,  will  make  a  better  parent,  he  will  make  a  better  father, 
when  he  understands  some  of  the  laws  of  Nature  that  enter  into  all 
plant  and  animal  life,  and  to  bis  profit  and  to  the  advantage  and  profit 
of  the  neighborhood  in  which  be  is  situated. 


Ill 

Now  as  to  whether  or  not  it  pays — it  has  taken  in  some  work  upon 
my  part  to  get  this  done.  Not  until  this  present  year  was  I  able  to 
get  into  this  Association,  which  I  think  is  a  grand,  good  thing, 
and  I  went  into  it  just  to  get  stimulated  a  little  so  it  would  come 
Dearer  home  and  we  could  get  it  started  at  borne  and  more  might  get 
the  advantage  of  it.  Where  that  is  possible,  it  relieves  the  individual 
man,  somewhat,  of  some  of  the  tedious  part  of  this  work.  Neverthe- 
less it  also  takes  from  it  some  of  the  personal  interest  he  would  other- 
wise put  into  it  day  by  day.  In  the  time  I  have  covered  in  the  select- 
ing and  breeding  of  these  animals  up  to  the  close  of  1912,  I  was  able 
to  make  the  animals  that  came  from  that  foundation  herd  of  4,400 
pounds  produce  me  7,144  pounds,  or,  a  gain  of  2,744  pounds  of  milk 
per  animal  per  year.  Now  that  amounted  to  something  in  dollars  and 
cents  if  I  bad  sold  the  milk,  but  I  did  not,  I  converted  that  milk 
into  butter  and  sold  the  butter  and  made  a  gain  in  butter  fat 

The  lower  set  of  bars  here  indicates  the  batter  fat;  the  first  year 
I  only  had  an  average  yield  of  butter  fat  of  186  pounds.  There  was 
one  animal  that  went  higher,  and  a  number  went  lower  than  that. 
Last  year  you  see  the  result  was  338  pounds  of  butter  fat,  a  larger 
percentage  of  gain  in  butter  fat  than  in  pounds  of  milk.  I  attribute 
that  to  the  fact,  already  developed,  that  I  was  breeding  along  the 
line  of  animals  noted  for  the  production  of  butter  fat,  and  that  the 
pounds  of  butter  fat  that  has  been  increased,  per  animal,  was  151, 
or  in  other  words,  I  had  increased  the  production  of  butter  fat  per 
animal  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  average  production  of  butter  fat 
of  the  average  cow  of  Pennsylvania  or  New  York  or  Wisconsin.  If 
I  sold  that  butter  fat  for  30  cents  a  pound,  I  have  increased  it  $45 
worth,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  has  absolutely  paid  me  for  the  time 
and  trouble  I  have  taken  in  developing  this  herd. 

MR.  GOODERHAM:  You  say  that  you  have  been  building  up 
your  herd  for  18  years? 

MR.  WELD:      Yea,  sir. 

MR.  GOODERHAM:  Has  each  of  the  crosses  been  an  improve- 
ment over  the  cross  before  it? 

MR.  WELD:  Well,  yes,  Mr.  Goodeiham,  each  of  the  crosses  baB 
been  an  improvement,  although  there  was  one  cross  in  which  I  prac- 
tically stood  still,  but  it  was  for  another  reason,  I  think.  I  believed 
that  I  was  the  factor  that  was  at  fault,  not  the  animal  that  I  had  at 
the  head  of  the  herd,  and  the  factor  was  this:  That  I  did  not  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  increased  production  called  for  a  greater 
amount  of  fuel,  and  I  was  not  giving  the  animals  enough.  Of  course 
that  question  comes  right  along  with  the  question  of  development; 
we  are  not  to  take  that  up  this  morning,  but  that  must  come.  This 
one  period  in  which  I  seemed  to  stand  still  and  did  stand  still  for 
two  or  three  years  until  I  got  the  situation  analyzed,  was  the  fact  that 
I  was  not  supporting  those  animals  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to 
make  the  increased  production.  Now  several  factors  entered  into 
that.  The  natural  pasture  I  bad  been  depending  on  yeai-  by  year  got 
poorer  and  poorer;  there  was  a  falling  off  that  said  I  bad  increased 
the  stock,  a  larger  number  of  stock  were  on  the  same  aiea,  hut  cut 


down  the  amount  of  food  they  had ;  so  I  was  entirely  at  fault,  and, 
as  I  said  before,  the  breed  or  the  breeding  was  not  at  fault.  Now, 
if  there  are  any  other  questions,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

MR.  HULL :  What  is  the  object  of  the  cow  testing  association  and 
what  is  the  benefit  of  it? 

MB.  WELD :  The  object,  Mr.  Hull,  is  simply  to  have  a  man  come 
to  your  place  and  test  and  weigh  and  sample  and  advise  you  instead 
of  you  doing  it  yourself,  and  you.  pay  him  for  it  and  he  does  that 
along  with  twenty-six  neighbors  of  yours,  and  does  it  monthly  and 
you  pay  him  one  dollar  a  cow,  or  in  our  Association,  the  minimum 
fee  is  $20.  I  have  to  pay  {20  for  this  man  and  he  will  come  to  my 
place  12  times  in  the  next  year  and  be  there  for  24  hours  only  and 
compile  some  data,  presumably,  from  which  I  can  draw  some  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  animals  I  ought  to  keep  or  discard.  In  my  case  I 
am  doing  the  work  myself,  but  other  fellows  in  the  Association  are 
not  doing  it  and  they  are  going  at  it  blindly  just  as  I  was  before  I 
went  into  the  work,  and  he  will  be  a  help  to  me  because  he  will  put 
before  them  some  definite  data  or  information  upon  which  tbey  may 
base  their  judgment  and  base  their  selection,  and  he  will  advise 
them — he  does  advise  them.  He  told  me  of  a  number  of  instances 
where  be  advised  them  in  regard  to  the  ration  they  were  feeding,  and 
they  were  not  feeding  a  ration  that  was  in  accordance  with  our  best 
teachers  as  to  the  kind  and  quality  and  amount  that  the  animal 
should  have  to  be  able  to  produce  what  she  is  able  to  produce ;  that 
is  his  work. 

ME.  HULL:    That  man  is  an  expert? 

ME.  WELD :  Yes,  he  is  an  expert  along  that  line,  but  he  is  not 
as  expert  as  I  wish  he  was.  He  is  a  young  man,  this  man  that  we 
have,  he  is  under  majority,  he  is  19  years  old,  he  lacks  personal  ex- 
perience, but  he  is  the  best  man  we  can  get  hold  of  and  rather  than 
have  no  man  at  all,  we'd  better  take  this  man.  He  will  develop,  at 
our  expense,  but  we  are  warranted  in  making  the  expense,  but  because 
if  we  didn't  have  him,  there  would  be  nothing  done  along  that  line 
and  the  26  of  us  in  the  Association  would  simply  go  along  in  the 
same  ruts  we  have  been  going  along  for  the  last  25  years  and  no  im- 
provement would  be  made.  In  every  instance  I  know  of  where  an 
Association  has  been  started  and  interest  aroused  and  enthusiasm 
awakened,  good  has  resulted.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  missionary  work  that 
precedes  more  substantial  improvement  in  the  dairy  situation. 

MR.  BILLINGS:  Do  you  still  weigh  your  cow's  milk,  individu- 
ally, every  day? 

MR.  WELD:     Yes,  sir. 

ME.  BILLINGS:     The  whole  Association  does  that? 

ME.  WELD:     No,  only  part  of  the  Association  are  doing  that. 

ME.  BILLINGS:  They  allow  him  to  weigh  for  the  one  day  and 
figure  from  that? 
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MB.  WELD :  He  does  this,  Mr.  Billings,  in  my  own  case  and  in  the 
case  of  every  man  that  is  weighing,  he  takes  the  actnal  weight  for  the 
month  and  the  man  who  is  not  weighing  takes  his  own  weight  for  the 
24  hours. 

i  MK.  RODGERS:    Tell  me  what  effect  the  inbreeding  has  when 

you  come  to  enter  the  stock,  have  it  registered  in  the  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation; do  they  object? 

MR.  WELD :  In  the  Guernsey  Association  they  do  not  Whether 
they  do  or  not  in  the  other  associations,  I  cannot  tell  you. 

MR  RODSE:  They  do  not  object  in  the  Holstein  Association 
either. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Mr.  Weld,  from  your  experience  in  trav- 
eling over  the  State  and  testing  butter  fat  content  in  the  milk  of  vari- 
ous cows  in  different  portions  of  the  Commonwealth,  have  you  been 
or  have  you  not  been  impressed  with  the  thought  of  the  importance  of 
dairymen  learning  exactly  what  is  the  product  of  each  of  their  cows, 
each  cow  of  the  herd?  I  would  like  to  have  your  experience  along 
that  line. 

j  MR.  WELD:     Yes,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  been  impressed  with 

that  thought,  that  the  average  dairyman  know,  comparatively  little 
and  he  makes  serious  mistakes.  That  was  brought  right  home  to  ns 
last  winter  in  one  Institute  we  held  when  two  animals  were  brought 
down,  the  milk  of  two  animals  was  brought  down  to  be  tested  and 
the  test  was  jnst  the  reverse  of  what  the  man  expected.  Now,  if  he 
had  based  his  selection,  you  see,  upon  his  expectations  or  what  he 
thought  was  his  knowledge  of  the  animals,  he  would  have  drawn  a 
wrong  conclusion  because  our  results  showed  just  the  reverse.  The 
animal  he  thought  would  test  best,  tested  the  lowest  and  the  animal 
he  thought  would  test  the  lowest,  tested  the  highest.  Now  if  there 
are  no  other  questions,  I  will  thank  you  for  your  attention  and  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Has  anyone  any  remarks  to  offer  on  this  sub- 
ject? 

MR.  STEWART :  I  want  to  know  of  Mr.  Weld  if  he  tests  a  cow 
at  the  beginning  of  this  month,  for  instance,  and  finds  that  she  shows 
a  certain  per  cent,  of  butter  fat,  can  he,  by  feeding  and  care  of  that 
cow,  make  her  show  a  higher  per  cent,  in  one  month  or  at  any  other 
period  thereafter?    I  am  not  a  dairyman. 

MR.  WELD :  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that's  a  question  we  get  almost 
everywhere  we  go. 

MR.  STEWART :    I  never  heard  it  before. 

MR.  WELD:  Mr.  Stewart,  the  best  information  we  have  is  this; 
that  the  animal  is  born. to  give  a  certain  percentage  or  richness  in 
milk,  granting  that  she  has  the  normal  conditions,  that  will  enable 
her  to  do  it  and  that  she  is  normal  health  and  that  every  thing  is 
normal  when  the  sample  is  taken  and  the  sample  is  taken  c 
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and  correctly  represents  what  she  produces.  Beyond  that  we  are 
not  able  to  stimulate  or  increase  the  percentage  of  butter  fat.  Now 
that  is  contradicted  lime  and  time  again  by  a  whole  lot  of  conditions. 
The  sample  may  be  taken  when  the  animal  is  out  of  health 
the  sample  may  be  taken  when  the  animal  is  underfed  or  excited  or 
when  the  animal  is  not  in  normal  condition,  or  the  normal  conditions 
under  which  the  sample  was  taken  were  disturbed  and  then  the  sample 
will  vary  from  the  normal,  and  you  take  one  thirty  days  later  and  if 
that  is  under  normal  or  abnormal  conditions,  you  may  get  a  decided 
difference  in  the  sample. 

I  overcome  that  in  this  way :  I  take  a  sample  of  milk  from  the  cows 
for  8  consecutive  milkings,  4  days,  just  to  overcome  the  daily  varia- 
tion, because  there  is  a  daily  variation  under  normal  conditions.  This 
spring  we  sampled  animals  in  my  herd  every  day  for  a  number  of  days 
and  we  had  as  high  a  change  as  two  per  cent  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  run  it  right  along  for  14  milkings,  so  you  see  the  animal  has 
a  most  wonderfnl  control  over  the  quantity  and  quality  and  you  have 
got  to  catch  her,  if  you  say  an  animal  tests  so  and  so,  you  have  got  to 
catch  her  when  the  conditions  are  such  that  she  is  just  giving  what 
she  normally  would,  and  so  often  the  conditions  are  different — if  it 
is  a  hot  day  or  the  flies  bother  her  or  somebody  comes  into  your  stable, 
unexpectedly — anything  that  will  affect  the  flow  will  affect  the 
quantity ;  so,  to  get  as  good  conditions  as  you  can,  we  want  to  keep 
everything  in  smooth  running  order.  For  instance,  to  illustrate: 
The  other  night  when  this  gentleman  came,  he  is  a  strange  man  and 
had  never  been  on  my  farm  before,  his  name  is  Martin,  I  said,  "Mr. 
Martin,  you  may  ask  us  any  questions  that  are  necessary  while  we  are 
milking,  but  we  arc  not  going  to  attempt  to  visit  with  you  at  all."  Mr. 
Martin  staid  in  his  place,  asked  a  few  questions,  he  asked  them  quietly 
and  we  prosecuted  the  milking  that  night  as  quietly  as  we  could, 
had  everything  as  normal  as  it  could  be,  because  1  wanted  that  day's 
result  to  represent  what  the  cows  would  do  if  the  stranger  had  not 
been  in  the  barn,  and  I  took  extra  precaution  the  first  time  he  was 
there,  because  he  was  a  stranger  and  the  animals  are  sensitive  to  a 
stranger,  and  I  asked  him  as  a  contributing  factor  to  the  result  he 
would  get  from  me,  to  abstain  from  visiting  or  unnecessary  con- 
versation or  anything  that  would  distract  the  cows  attention  from  the 
fact  that  we  were  milking  her, 

MR.  STEWART:  Haven't  you  found  that  the  next  day  she  would 
overrun  her  percentage? 

MR.  WELD :     Yes,  sir,  if  she  goes  high,  she  will  drop  back  the  next. 

MR.  STEWART :  And  if  she  loses  one  day,  the  next  day  she  will 
overrun  her  natural  percentage. 

MR.  WELD :     Yes,  sir. 

MR.  BILLINGS :     That  isn't  always  true, 

MR.  WELD:  No,  sir,  but  that  is  the  general  supposition;  if  yon 
have  a  high  test  one  day,  you  are  liable  to  have  a  low  number  of 
pounds  of  milk,  and  then  the  next  milking  you  will  have  an  increased 
flow  and  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  is  liable  to  be  lower  than  it  was. 


MR.  BILLINGS :  Then  do  we  understand  that  if  you  get  a  low  test 
to-day,  the  quantity  is  low  also? 

MB.  WELD:    No,  with  a  low  test  you  get  high  quantity. 

MB.  BILLINGS:  Just  another  question  right  here:  Changing 
your  cows  from  dry  feed  into  pasture,  how  does  the  test  run? 

MK.  WELD :  The  test  will  drop  invariably,  because  you  not  only 
change  feed,  but  a  whole  lot  of  conditions.  You  change  the  animal 
from  comparatively  quiet  conditions  to  an  opportunity  to  run  and 
race  and  tear  around,  and  you  change  their  feed,  you  change  them 
from  a  condition  under  which  they  have  feed  and  lay  down  and  rest 
and  stimulate  production  of  milk,  to  a  condition  in  which  they  can 
spend  the  whole  day  on  their  feet  and  come  in  at  night  tired  and  lie 
down  aud  all  those  things  lessen  the  butter. 

MB.  BILLINGS:  Last  month  if  you  were  testing  the  cows  in  the 
barn  and  this  month  in  the  pasture,  your  test  will  run  lower? 

MB.  WELD:  Yes,  sir,  my  test  will  run  lower  but  the  flow  will  be 
higher;  the  flow  is  creeping  up  day  by  day,  and  when  I  make  these 
tests  next  week,  I'm  pielty  sure  the  test  will  be  low.  The  May  test 
is  low;  the  June  test  will  be  a  little  better,  but  pretty  much  the  same 
as  the  May  lest  and  then  it  will  gradually  start  up  towards  the  end 
of  the  year. 

MB.  BLACK:     Do  you  feed  any  dry  feed? 

MR.  WELD:     Yes,  sir,  feed  grain  the  year  around. 

MR.  BLACK:     Does  it  make  any  more  butter? 

MR,  WELD:  Yes,  sir,  because  I  increase  the  flow  of  milk,  I  get 
more  pounds  of  butter,  because  I  have  increased  the  carrier.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  cows  in  the  barn  are  giving  20  pounds  of  5  per  cent,  milk, 
that's  20  pounds  of  butter  milk;  if  they  go  to  the  pasture  and  give  me 
30  pounds  of  milk,  that  will  mean  more  butter. 

MR.  BLACK:  Isn't  that  different  from  what  the  experimental 
stations  put  out?  A  few  years  ago  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
they  were  put  in  pasture,  all  kinds  of  pasture  and  there  was  no  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  the  initk. 

MR.  WELD:  That  may  be  true,  hut  the  average  dairyman  of 
Pennsylvania  is  pretty  apt  to  underfeed,  and  so  the  general  condition 
in  Pennsylvania  is  not  what  you  find  at  the  experiment  station,  where 
they  know  these  things  and  take  cognizance  of  them  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  knowledge  and  keep  the  animal  up  to  her  normal  produc- 
tion. 

MB.  BLACK:  But  we  want  to  reach  something  definite;  can  we 
change  the  quality  of  our  milk? 

MR.  WELD:  Through  breeding  we  can  increase  it  as  shown  by 
that  chart — we  can  increase  the  pounds  of  butter  fat.     I  increased 
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the  pounds  of  butter  fat  I  got  from  that  herd  more  than  I  did  the 
pounds  of  milk  that  the  animals  produced,  and  that  was  through 
breeding,  through  the  infusion  of  this  Guernsey  blood,  for  instance. 

ME.  BLACK:  I  had  a  book  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
which  says  plainly  that  we  cannot  change  the  quality  of  milk. 

MR.  WAMBOLD :  We  are  shipping  milk  from  pure  bred  Holsteins 
to  Philadelphia  for  the  wholesale  market.  During  March  and  April 
we  had  to  add  grain  to  our  milk  to  keep  it  up  to  the  required  percen- 
tage of  butter  fat,  because  it  is  tested  by  the  city.  During  May  and 
June  we  had  no  difficulty.  Also,  we  have  found  that  the  amount  of 
fat  on  an  animal  will  make  a  difference  when  she  is  officially  tested, 
and  an  animal  will  vary  2  per  cent,  from  one  year  to  the  next  by  the 
quantity  of  fat  on  her  body. 

MR.  WELD:    If  the  animal  is  fat,  you  say? 

MR.  WAMBOLD:  Yes,  abnormally  fat.  I  know  men  who  are 
testing  pure  bied  Holsteins  who  will  give  their  animals  a  long  rest, 
get  them  abnormally  fat  and  during  the  test,  decrease  the  amount  of 
feed  for  a  short  time  so  they  will  take  the  fat  on  their  bodies  to  put 
in  the  milk,  and  they  will  get  an  abnormal  percentage  of  butter  fat. 

MR.  WELD :  I  have  not  worked  that  out  at  all,  but  I  have  done 
this  which,  in  a  way,  substantiates  what  you  say;  in  the'past  I  have 
increased  the  weight  of  the  animal,  in  other  words,  I  have  striven  to 
keep  them  up  in  better  condition,  and  that  may  account  for  part 
of  the  increase  in  the  butter  fat  I  have  gotten  out  of  the  herd.  I 
carry  more  weight  on  those  animals  now  than  in  the  beginning.  T 
don't  allow  them  to  get  thin  if  I  caa  prevent  it. 

MR.  HULL:  Then  we  understand  that  your  increase  of  butter 
fat  has  been  through  breeding  rather  than  feeding? 

MR.  WELD :     I  think  so,  Mr.  Hull. 

MR.  HULL:    Well,  I  think  that  is  generally  conceded. 

MR.  WELD :    That  is  what  I  attribute  the  in. 


MR.  STEWART :  I  just  want  to  explain  why  I  asked  that  ques- 
tion. It  may  not  be  interesting  to  all  of  you,  but  it  is  to  me.  I  never 
went  out  to  buy  a  cow  in  my  life,  but  what  I  always  found  good  ones; 
and  when  I  have  a  cow  to  sell  I  must  admit  that  she  is  always  a  good 
one.  But  I  have  been  deceived  and  I  expect  I  have  deceived  other 
people.  We  arc  testing  milk  now  in  our  farmers'  organization,  and 
the  reason  I  asked  the  question  was  this,  that  when  I  go  out  to  buy  a 
cow  and  the  man  who  has  the  cow  for  sale  says  she  is  a  good  one,  I 
say  to  him,  "I  want  a  sample  of  the  milk  to-morrow  morning,  I  want 
to  see  you  milk  it  from  the  cow  and  I  want  to  test  it."  That  will  give 
me  an  idea  of  the  value  of  that  cow.  Now,  according  to  Mr.  Weld's 
answer  to  my  question,  that  will  give  me  a  pretty  fair  estimate  of  the 
value  of  that  cow.  It  will  tell  me  whether  she  gives  1  per  cent,  or  2 
per  cent,  or  3  per  cent,  and  so  on,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  pretty  good 
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basis  upon  which  sales  of  cows  should  be  made.  They  ought  to  be 
tested.  If  I  have  a  cow  that  will  show  4  per  cent,  of  butter  fat,  would 
that  be  a  good  showing? 

MR.  WELD :     It  would. 

MR.  STEWART:  And  I  know  it,  and  she  has  been  tested  fair, 
I'll  want  a  great  big  price  for  her  and  she's  worth  a  big  price  and  I 
don't  deceive  the  man  who  buys  her  when  I  sell  her  upon  that  basis. 

MR.  CLARK:  Do  I  understand  Mr.  Weld  to  say  that  in  your 
breeding  you^an  increase  the  amount  of  butter  fat  by  calves  that 
follow;  not  in  the  same  cow? 

Mr.  WELD :    Yes,  that  is  my  supposition,  Mr.  Clark. 

MB.  CLARK:     That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

MR.  WELD :  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  to  be  specific,  first  that  4,400 
pound  herd  tested  very  low;  some  of  the  animals  only  tested  two- 
nine,  and  upon  that  foundation  I  builded  a  herd  through  breeding  and 
through  selection,  through  eliminating  those  low  fellows,  so  that  now 
the  average  test  is  four-seven  or  four-eight. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  You  would  eliminate  the  feed;  you  said 
once  in  your  talk  that  your  herd  stood  still. 

MR.  WELD:     Yes,  sir. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:     For  a  year  or  three  years? 

MR.  WELD :     One  year. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  But  you  supplement  that  by  saying  that 
you  were  underfeeding  that  herd.  Well,  now,  when  you  say  through 
breeding,  do  we  understand  you  to  mean  after  the  cow  is  fed  up  to 
her  normal  condition? 

MR.  WELD:  Sure,  that  must  be  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  one 
of  the  first  things  I  fo~und  when  I  went  to  investigating 
this  work,  the  United  States  Government  said,  first  be  sure 
your  animal  is  well  fed,  and  that  is  a  question  every  dairy 
man  wants  to  ask  himself,  if  he  is  giving  the  machine  that  he  is  work- 
ing with,  tlie  kind  and  quantity  and  amount  of  material  that  she 
demands  to  make  her  maximum  production. 

MR.  CLARK:  After  a  cow  is  up  in  her  normal  condition,  you  then 
cannot  change  the  amount  of  butter  fat? 

MR.  WELD :  That  seems  to  be  the  best  information  that  is  given, 
but,  through  breeding,  Mr.  Clark,  you  can. 

MR.  DRAKE :     In  that  period  when  you  stood  still,  was  it  in  qual- 
ity or  quantity? 
MR.  WELD :     It  was  mostly  in  quantity. 
MR.  DRAKE:     The  quality  remained  practically  the  same? 

MR.  WELD:  The  quality  remained  practically  the  same,  but  I 
did  not  get  so  large  a  flow. 

MR.  DRAKE:  When  you  bred  those  cows  from  4,000  pounds  up 
(o  7,000  pounds,  did  they  give  you  that  quantity  on  the  same  feed? 
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MR.  WELD:  No,  sir,  they  have  got  to  have  more  food  than  the 
4,000 -pound  cows;  there  is  a  greater  machine  at  work;  you  have  in- 
creased the  capacity  of  the  boiler,  of  the  machine,  it's  got  to  have 
more  fuel.  It  is  not  necessarily  an  increased  expense,  the  net  return 
will  be  greater.  For  instance,  here  is  the  result  of  last  year;  follow 
ont  that  first  line,  which  represents  the  production  of  the  animal  at 
the  head  of  the  herd  last  year;  she  made  butter  fat  at  a  food  cost  of 
20  cents  a  pound.  She  was  the  largest  producer  in  the  herd.  Run 
down  the  line  and  you  see  the  price  increases,  both  per  pound  of  but- 
ter fat  and  per  100  pounds  of  milk.  The  larger  the  production,  the 
more  ecouomical  the  production  and  the  lower  the  price  of  production 
per  pound  or  per  100  pounds. 

MR.  BARNES:  There  is  a  question  I  wr  aid  like  brought  out 
further.  This  gentleman  shipping  milk  to  Philadelphia,  says  his 
milk  tests  better  atter  they  go  on  grass.  My  experience  is  the  same, 
and  your  cows  test  the  other  way.  Can  you  give  us  any  cause  for 
that? 

MR.  WELD:     Well,  I  could  not  analyze,  that,  I  don't  know. 

MR.  WAMBOLD:  We  feed  our  cows  through  the  winter,  and  also 
as  the  season  advances,  tlnoughout  the  winter  we  increase  the  amount 
of  protein  in  our  ration,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  feel  that  the 
longer  an  animal  is  fed,  it  will  increase  in  economical  production; 
there  will  be  a  greater  loss  of  protein  in  the  excretions;  also  that 
animal  will  have  a  new  coat  in  March  and  April  and  will  use  part  of 
the  richness  of  that  feed  to  build  up  here  system.  Then  we  increase 
the  amount  of  cottonseed  meal  and  protein  at  that  time  and  still  we 
cannot  keep  up  the  amount  of  butler  fat.  This  milk  is  tested  by  the 
city  authorities,  and  when  it  goes  below  the  standard  required,  we 
skim  milk  and  put  cream  with  it  ,but  when  they  go  on  grass,  we  have 
no  trouble.  I  might  say  that  this  year  the  animals  were  in  much 
better  flesh  than  ever  before  and  we  did  not  have  near  as  much  trouble 
with  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk  as  in  the  past  with  the 
same  cattle.  We  try  to  make  the  animals  freshen  in  the  fall  and 
winter,  but  I  suppose  the  majority  of  them  do  not  freshen  till  nearly 
January. 

MR.  BLACK:  At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  cows  don't 
test  higher  when  they  go  on  grass. 

A  Member:  My  experience  has  been  that  whenever  we  turn  to 
pasture,  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  lowered  in  the  milk.  We  try 
to  have  our  cattle  freshen  the  entire  season  through,  some  each  month, 
but  whenever  we  turn  from  stable  feeding  to  pasture,  the  percentage 
of  butter  fat  is  lower,  and  I  always  receive  the  highest  percentage  of 
butter  fat  when  my  cattle  are  what  we  call  stable  fed,  entirely.  We 
feed  ensilage  but  no  other  chopped  grain. 

MR.  HULL:  Sometimes  changes  in  conditions  will  make  differ- 
ences that  we  do  not  take  account  of;  there  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  it.  Sometimes  there's  an  introduction  of  Channel  Island  cows 
in  the  herd  that  will  change  conditions.  Sometimes  there  will  be  a 
cow  come  in  that  gives  a  richer  percentage  of  butter  fat,  or  a  less,  and 
these  tilings  often  make  changes  in  conditions  that  we  cannot  account 
for. 
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MB.  BILLINGS :  In  our  home  herd  we  are  testing  our  cows  in- 
dividually, just  as  Mr.  Weld  has  done,  and  have  been  doing  it  (or 
years,  and  the  greater  portion  of  those  cows,  when  we  turn  them  into 
grass,  the  percentage  of  fat  will  increase  as  well  as  the  flow  of  milk. 
We  tested  our  cows  last  Monday  and  they  had  not  been  into  grass  but 
a  week,  and  in  some  cases  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  increased  one 
per  cent. 

A  Member:  This  butter  fat  does  not  affect  the  amount  per  cow 
per  day,  does  it?  It  is  only  the  percentage  in  milk,  only  the  butter 
fat  is  reduced  in  the  percentage  of  milk? 

MR.  BILLINGS :  We  are  figuring  the  butter  fat  on  the  percentage 
of  butter  fat;  we  get  more  butter  fat  if  the  cow  is  fed  just  the  same, 
but  our  herd  on  an  average  was  increased — the  percentage  of  butter 
fat  and  the  quantity  of  milk. 

A  Member:  There  is  more  water  in  your  milk;  you  don't  lose 
anything? 

MR.  BILLINGS :     No,  we  always  gain  in  quantity. 

ME.  CABD:  I  merely  wanted  to  emphasize  one  point  that  Mr. 
Weld  brought  out  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  talk.  He  said  he  increased 
that  yield  from  186  pounds,  if  I  remember,  to  338,  in  some  18  years, 
and  his  expense  for  improving  the  stock  was  $220,  if  I  remember.  I 
think  that  is  a  point  well  worth  emphasizing  in  Institute  work,  and  I 
want  to  cite  my  own  experience  along  a  similar  line.  Some  15  or  1.6 
years  ago,  when  I  took  charge  of  my  farm,  I  got  on  it  6  common  cows 
from  the  community.  The  first  year  we  nscd  a  pure  bred  sire  of  an- 
other breed  that  was  available.  Since  then  I  have  used  constantly 
one  breed.  Now  there  are  ten  pure  bred  animals  giving  milk,  and 
about  as  many  younger  animals,  pure  bred.  The  herd  is  uniform  in 
appearance.  I  challenge  anyone  to  pick  out  the  grades  from  the  pure 
breds,  and  that  has  been  accomplished  at  about  the  same  cost  for 
pure  bred  stock  which  Mr.  Weld  has  put  in  his  herd  during  that 
time,  and  the  sale  of  animals  has  replaced  that,  as  in  his  case.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  an  important  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  hear  from  Dr.  Louis  A.  Klein,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  "Principles  of  Sanitary  Milk  Production." 

Dr.  Klein  spoke  as  follows: 

PRINCIPLES  OP  SANITARY  MILK  PRODUCTION 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  just  arrived  here  and 
did  not  expect  to  be  called  on  quite  so  soon  and  am  a  little  out  of 
breath  from  climbing  the  stairs  at  the  Court  House — I  understood 
that  this  meeting  was  being  held  at  that  place  and  went  there  first, 
and  we  went  into  about  every  room  before  I  discovered  that  I  was  in 


the  wrong  pla< 
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The  subject  that  I  am  to  discuss,  is  the  "Principles  of  Sanitary 
Milk  Production."  I  will  endeavor  to  mention  the  conditions  which 
are  concerned  in  the  production  of  what  is  known  as  sanitary  milk. 
We  have,  in  milk,  one  of  our  most  valuable  foods.  It  contains  all  of 
the  nutritive  substances  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  the  animal 
body,  the  human  body — including  growth ;  and  then,  too,  these  sub-. 
stances  are  present  in  a  form  which  makes  them  readily  digestible,  a 
condition  which  makes  milk  a  very  valuable  food  for  invalids  and  for 
infants  and  for  other  individuals  with  a  weak  digestion. 

Now,  for  these  very  same  reasons,  milk  is  also  a  good  substance  for 
the  growth  of  bacteria,  on  account  of  the  various  food  elements  which 
it  contains.  It  meets  the  food  requirements  of  a  large  number  of 
species  of  bacteria;  and  then  the  accessibility  in  which  these  sub- 
stances are  present,  makes  the  conditions  very  favorable  for  the  multi- 
plication of  bacteria.  Bo  the  same  conditions  which  make  milk  valu- 
able as  a  food,  also  make  it  a  good  substance  in  which  bacteria  may 
grow.  Now,  when  bacteria  live  in  milk,  growing  and  multiplying, 
they  live  upon  these  nutritive  substances  which  the  milk  contains, 
and  in  doing  this  they  use  them  up,  break  them  up  into  other  com- 
pounds and  produce  new  compounds,  new  substances.  Some  of  these 
substances  which  are  produced  in  this  way  bring  about  perceptible 
changes  in  the  milk,  changes  which  are  visible  to  the  eye.  They  pro- 
duce, for  instance,  souring,  curdling,  and  give  the  milk  off  flavors,  bad 
taste,  bad  odors.  Others  of  these  substances  have  an  injurious  ef- 
fect upon  the  digestive  tract  of  man,  especially  when  the  milk  is  used 
by  infants  or  persons  with  weak  digestion,  and  these  substances  which 
have  this  effect  upon  the  digestive  organs  of  man  may  be  present  in 
the  milk  without  the  milk  showing  any  visible  change.  The  bacteria 
which  may  be  found  in  milk  are  very  well  known,  where  they  come 
from  and  how  they  get  into  the  milk,  and  the  conditions  which  are 
favorable  to  their  growth  and  multiplication  are  equally  well  known, 
We  know  quite  as  much  about  the  different  species  of  bacteria  as  is 
known  about  the  different  species  of  domestic  animals — quite  as 
much. 

Now  the  bacteria  which  may  be  found  in  milk  can  be  divided  into 
two  great  classes:  One  class  including  those  species  which  produce 
disease,  which  are  commonly  associated  with  disease,  and  the  other 
class  including  those  species  which  are  present  without  the  ex- 
istence of  disease — they  have  nothing  to  do  directly  with  the  produc- 
tion of  disease.  Now,  if  the  milk  is  drawn  from  healthy  cows  and  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  diseased  persons,  we  will  have  none  of  the 
disease  producing  organisms  present.  The  organisms  which  do  not 
produce  disease  directly,  however,  are  always  present  in  milk  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  This  is  so  because  these  bacteria  are  material 
to  the  surroundings  of  the  cow,  they  belong  to  the  things  that  sur- 
round the  cow.  We  find  them,  for  instance,  in  the  manure  of  the  cow. 
We  find  them  in  the  dust  that  is  on  the  fodder  and  on  the  bedding,  in  ■ 
the  dust  of  the  pasture  and  the  dust  of  the  barnyard.  We 
find  them  in  the  milk  vessels.  We  find  them  on  the  skin 
of  the  cow.  They  are  in  the  teats  of  the  udder  of  the 
cow.  We  find  them  on  the  hands  of  milker,  on  the  clothing 
of  the  milker.  They  exist  in  all  of  the  surroundings  of  the  cow,  so 
they  are  present  always  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  milk.  Now. 
these  bacteria,  while  they  are  harmless  in  themselves,  while  they 
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do  not  in  themselves,  produce  disease,  while  they  do  not  in  themselves 
produce  an;  injurious  effect,  some  of  tbem  bring  about  changes  in  the 
milk  which  are  objectionable,  either  because  of  the  odor  or  the 
taste,  and  some  of  these  changes  are  injurious.  The  most  objection- 
able change  is  produced  by  the  bacteria  which  come  from  the  manure, 
and  these  bacteria  are  also  found,  as  we  would  naturally  expect, 
upon  the  skin  of  the  cow.  Next  in  order,  the  most  objectionable 
change  is  produced  by  the  bacteria  which  exist  in  the  dust,  on  the  bay 
and  the  fodder,  and  the  dust  of  the  ground,  the  pasture  or  the  barn- 
yard. We  have  also  in  this  group  some  of  the  bacteria  which  are 
commonly  found  in  the  teats  of  the  udder.  The  bacteria  which  live 
in  the_milk  vessels,  in  the  particles  of  milk  which  sometimes  remain 
in  the  milk  vessels,  bring  about  a  change  which  is  not  very  objection- 
able, in  fact  sometimes  it  is  a  change  that  we  want  to  take  place;  it 
is  the  change  that  occurs  when  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  ripening 
of  cream,  that  is,  a  simple  souring  of  the  milk.  This  change  of  course 
renders  the  milk  unsuitable  for  certain  purposes,  but  it  is  not  at 
all  harmful  and  in  some  instances  this  chaDge  is  brought  about  in 
milk  by  adding  these  very  bacteria  purposely  for  the  purpose  of  ripen- 
ing cream  to  make  butter,  for  the  purpose  of  making  what  is  known  as 
acid  milk  for  which  there  is  at  present  quite  a  demand  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities.  Now,  if  milk  is  to  keep  well,  if  it  is  to  retain  its  natural 
taste  and  flavor  and  these  changes  are  to  be  held  back  or  retarded, 
we  must  make  an  opportunity  to  keep  these  bacteria  or  the  dirt  in 
which  they  are  contained,  out  of  the  milk. 

Now  it  is  important  of  course  that  the  milk  be  cooled  as  soon  as 
possible  after  drawing  and  that  it  be  kept  cool  during  transportation 
to  town  and  during  delivery  in  town,  and  also  that  it  be  taken  care 
of  properly  by  the  consumer.  These  things  are  all  necessary,  but 
the  most  important  of  all  is  to  prevent  the  milk  from  being  contam- 
inated at  the  point  of  production.  This  is  the  most  important  be- 
cause if  it  is  not  attended  to,  subsequent  care  cannot  have  much  effect 
in  improving  the  keeping  quality  of  the  milk.  Now,  how  this  can  be 
done  is  very  well  known.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  been  the  subject 
of  investigation  for  a  number  of  years, 

A  number  of  methods  have  been  tried  and  tested  and  the  best  of 
these  have  been  selected  and  these  better  methods  have  been  in  use 
for  a  long  time  under  every  day  practical  conditions,  so  that  when 
we  take  up  the  question  of  keeping  dirt  or  bacteria  out  of  milk  at  the 
point  of  production,  we  have  an  abundant  amount  of  practical  ex- 
perience to  guide  us ;  we  are  not  treading  upon  any  untried  ground. 
We  cannot  expect  to  keep  bacteria  out  of  milk  with  a  strainer.  The 
strainer  will  keep  out  the  large  particles  of  dirt,  but  the  dirt  that  is 
soluble  and  the  bacteria  on  the  dirt  which  is  held  out  by  the  strainer 
will  be  washed  out  and  washed  through  into  the  milk.  Neither  is 
it  possible  to  keep  all  bacteria  out  of  milk  under  conditions  which 
must  prevail  in  even  a  good  dairy  barn;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
keep  all  of  the  bacteria  out  of  milk,  but  it  is  desirable,  it  is  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer  and  the  dealer  and  the  consumer 
to  keep  down  the  number  of  bacteria  or  keep  down  the  quantity  of 
dirt  to  the  lowest  possible  amount  consistent  with  practical  condi- 
tions. 
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Now  this  can  be  done  by  milking  under  clean  conditions,  by  pro- 
tecting the  milk  from  contamination  by  dust  or  odors,  by  cooling  the 
milk  promptly  and  keeping  it  cool  and  by  using  clean  milk  vessels. 
These  are  the  essentials.  Keeping  the  stable  clean  will  assist  in  keep- 
ing the  air  free  from  dust  and  free  from  odor,  and  it  will  also  help 
to  keep  the  cows  clean.  Now  this  is  done  usually  by  removing  the 
manure  from  the  stable  twice  a  day,  if  possible,  before  milking;  once 
a  day,  anyhow,  and  by  keeping  the  window  sill  and  the  stall  fittings 
and  the  ceiling  and  the  walls  brushed  free  from  dust.  If  the  cows 
are  cleaned,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  dirt  which  is  upon  the  skin  of  the 
cow,  especially  upon  the  hind  quarters  ,the  flanks,  the  udder  and  the 
tail,  if  the  dirt  there  is  loosened  up  with  a  curry  comb  and  then 
brushed  off  as  clean  as  possible  with  a  brush  when  the  cow  is  milked, 
there  will  be  very  few  particles  of  manure,  very  little  scurf,  very  few 
loose  hairs  to  fall  off  and  possibly  fall  into  the  milk  pail.  If  the  udder 
is  wiped  with  a  damp  cloth,  the  few  loose  particles  that  remain  after 
the  brushing  will  be  wiped  off,  or,  if  not  wiped,  they  will  be  stuck 
fast  so  that  they  will  not  be  likely  to  drop  off  into  the  milk  pail.  The 
cleaning  of  the  stable,  however,  must  be  done  and  also  the  cleaning  of 
the  cow  must  he  done  a  sufficient  time  before  milking  to  allow  time 
for  the  odor  and  the  dust  to  go  out  of  the  air  of  the  stable  before  milk- 
ing is  begun.  The  cleaning  of  the  stable  should  be  done  first  and  then 
the  cleaning  of  the  cow  and  then  the  wiping  of  the  udder.  The  udder 
should  not  be  wiped  until  just  before  milking,  because  you  want  the 
udder  damp  while  the  cow  is  being  milked,  not  wet — if  you  have  the 
udder  wet,  if  there  is  any  free  water  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  of  the 
udder,  it  will  run  down  to  the  end  of  the  tip  and  be  worked  off  with 
the  fingers  and  dropped  into  the  milk,  and  conditions  will  be  much 
worse  than  if  the  udder  had  not  been  wiped  at  all.  Washing  the 
udder  is  not  necessary  unless  you  are  aiming  to  produce  a  very  high 
quality  of  milk,  and  when  the  udder  is  washed,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
be  dry  when  milking  is  begun,  because  if  it  is  not  dry,  the  water  will 
run  down  to  the  end  of  the  teat  and  drop  off  into  the  milk  bucket,  and 
if  the  udder  is  not  wiped  dry  after  being  washed  in  cold  weather, 
you  will  have  the  skin  of  the  teats  cracking  and  chapping  and  have 
considerable  trouble  from  that  source.  , 

Now  the  motions  of  milking  the  cow,  the  motions  that  are  set  up 
into  the  udder  and  the  flanks  when  the  teats  are  taken  hold  of  and 
the  milk  drawn,  will  have  a  tendency  to  shake  loose  anything  that 
is  loose  upon  the  skin,  any  dirt  that  is  there,  any  loosened  scurf  on 
the  skin,  and  ihese  things  will  be  there  unless  the  cow  has  been 
brushed.  This  action  of  the  udder  will  shake  it  loose  and  it  will  fall 
downward. 

The  old  fashioned  milk  pail,  with  the  wide  top,  offers  a  very  good 
receptacle  for  catching  a  great  deal  of  this  dirt  that  falls  from  the 
body  of  the  cow.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  known  as  the  covered  top 
pail,  which  has  all  of  the  top  covered  except  a  space  about  seven  inches 
in  diameter.  If  such  a  pail  is  used  for  milking,  a  great  deal  of  this 
dust  which  may  fall  down  from  the  body  of  the  cow  will  be  kept  out 
of  the  milk.  There  are  two  types  of  covered  top  pails;  there  is  one 
known  as  the  hooded  pail,  which  has  a  hood  over  the  top  and  the 
opening  at  the  side.  The  opening  is  upright  and  at  the  side,  and 
then  there  is  the  other  type  of  covered  top  pail  in  which  the  top  is 
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rather  flat,  slightly  rounded,  but  rather  flat,  and  the  opening  is  in 
this  and  is  rather  flat.  Now  of  course  the  hooded  pail  with  the  up- 
right opening  will  catch  less  dirt  than  the  pail  with  the  flat  opening, 
even  when  the  pail  with  the  flat  opening  has  a  cheese  cloth  strainer 
in  it;  fewer  bacteria  will  go  through  into  the  milk  in  the  hooded 
pail  than  in  this  pail  with  a  flat  opening,  even  when  it  has  a  cheese 
cloth  strainer  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  hooded  pail  is 
much  more  difficult  to  milk  into  than  the  pail  with  the  flat  top  open- 
ing, and  the  pail  with  the  flat  top  openiug  and  the  cheese  cloth 
strainer,  even  though  it  is  not  as  good  as  the  hooded  pail,  is  a  very 
gieat  improvement  over  the  common  open  pail.  It  has  been  found 
by  actual  test,  not  once  but  a  number  of  times,  that  this  covered  top 
pail  with  a  flat  opening  and  cheese  cloth  strainer  will  keep  out  of 
the  milk  from  thirty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  bacteria  that  will  go 
into  the  milk  when  it  is  milked  into  an  open  top  pail.  Of  all  the 
things  which  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  amount  of  dirt  or  bacteria 
which  go  into  the  milk  during  the  act  of  milking,  there  isn't  anyone 
which  will  do  more  than  the  use  of  the  covered  top  pail;  that  is  a 
fact  that  is  well  demonstrated. 

MR.  HULL:  Don't  it  increase  the  amount  of  time  in  milking  to 
put  the  milk  in  a  small  opening? 

DR.  KLEIN :  It  will  at  first.  Anyone  who  is  accustomed  to  using 
an  open  top  pail  will  have  difficulty  at  first  in  using  the  covered  top 
pail  and  they  won't  like  it,  but  after  a  time  I  believe  that  the  covered 
top  pail  with  the  fiat  opening  seven  inches  in  diameter  will  be  found 
as  convenient  to  the  man  who  attends  to  his  business  and  looks  at 
what  he  is  doing,  as  will  the  open  top  pail.  A  man  cannot  milk  in  a 
covered  top  pail  and  look  around  the  barn ;  he  has  to  keep  his  eye 
light  on  his  work,  and  that  is  difficult  at  first,  but  there  isn't  any 
part  of  labor — of  course  everything  connected  with  the  production  of 
sanitary  milk  means  additional  labor,  but  there  isn't  any  part  of 
this  additional  labor  which  seems  to  give  greater  compensation  for 
the  amount  of  labor  involved  than  the  adoption  of  this  covered  top 
pail. 

MR.  HULL:  There  is  another  point  as  you  are  passing  on  which 
I  would  like  information.  After  the  milk  has  been  drawn,  what  de- 
gree of  coldness  is  required  to  prevent  a  further  increase  of  bacteria? 

DR.  KLEIN:  I  will  take  that  up  later.  Now,  iu  cleaning  the 
stable  and  cleaning  the  cows,  the  bands  become  soiled  with  material 
that  is  rich  in  bacteria,  very  rich  in  bacteria;  and  if  milking  is  begun 
with  the  hands  in  this  condition,  some  of  this  material  is  going  to 
get  into  the  milk, and  if  the  practice  is  followed  of  wetting  the  hands 
while  milking,  then  a  great  deal  of  it  is  going  to  be  washed  into  the 
milk.  Now,  for  this  reason,  it  is  recommended  that  immediately  be- 
fore milking,  the  milker  wash  his  hands  clean  with  soap  and  water 
and  then  dry  them — dry  them  thoroughly,  because  it  is  necessary 
to  milk  with  dry  hands  to  get  the  best  results  from  a  sanitary  stand- 
point. 

In  some  dairies  where  they  aim  to  produce  a  high  grade  of  milk 
which  sells  at  a  premium  in  the  market,  the  milker  washes  his  hands 
after  milking  each  cow.    Now,  to  any  of  you  who  have  not  had  an 
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opportunity  to  observe  this  method,  you  may  think  that  this  sounds 
like  a  great  waste  of  time,  but  it  really  takes  a  very  little  time.  This 
has  two  results,  it  helps  to  reduce  the  bacteria  in  the  milk  and  it 
also  tends  to  prevent  the  spread  of  some  diseases,  the  infection  of 
which  is  carried  from  one  cow  to  another  on  the  hands  of  the  milker, 
so  that  it  is  an  advantage  in  two  respects. 

In  cleaning  the  cows  aud  cleaning  the  stable,  the  clothing  will  be- 
come dusty  and  soiled,  and  when  the  man  sits  down  to  milk,  some  of 
this  dust,  especially  that  upon  the  sleeves  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  going  to  be  shaken  off  and  shaken  into  the  air  just  above  the 
milk  bucket,  and  some  of  it  may  go  into  the  milk  pail  and  thus  get 
into  the  milk.  Now  this  may  be  avoided  by  having  in  the  barn  a 
jumper  and  overalls  and  a  cap  to  put  on  when  the  man  begins  to  milk. 
A  special  suit  need  not  necessarily  be  kept  for  this  purpose.  Almost 
every  man  uses  his  overalls  in  the  work  around  the  farm  and  a  suit 
consisting  of  a  jumper  and  overalls  can  be  used  one  week  in  the 
barn  to  milk  and  then  the  next  week  it  can  be  taken  for  other  work 
and  then  go  to  the  wash  and  come  from  the  wash  back  into  the  barn 
for  use  in  milking  the  first  week  and  go  to  the  other  work  the  sec- 
ond week.  In  dairies  that  produce  the  high  grades  of  milk,  what  is 
usually  known  as  certified  milk,  these  suits  are  made  of  duck,  white 
duck.  They  have  them  white  so  that  if  they  are  soiled  the  dirt  will 
be  readily  apparent,  but  any  hard  smooth  material  that  does  not  have 
a  rough  surface  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  It  need  not  necessarily 
be  white.  These  certified  dairies — there  is  one  dairy  that  I  am  fam- 
iliar with  where  the  men  have  a  clean  suit  each  milking.  In  other 
places  they  have  a  clean  suit  every  two  or  three  days.  In  some  places 
they  use  them  a  week ;  but  of  course  certified  dairies  are  dairies  that 
are  producing  milk  which  brings  a  higher  price  on  the  market  than 
ordinary  milk.  Bacteria  are  nearly  always  present  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  teat  of  the  udder,  and  when  the  first  milk  is  drawn  from 
the  udder,  the  greater  part  of  these  are  washed  out  so  that  the  first 
few  streams  of  milk  will  contain  usually  a  far  greater  number  of 
bacteria  than  the  milk  that  comes  afterwards;  so  it  has  been  found 
that  if  these  first  two  or  three  streams  of  milk,  commonly  called  the 
fore  milk,  are  drawn  off  into  a  separate  vessel  before  milking  is  be- 
gun, that  the  milk  will  then  have  a  much  lower  bacteria  content 
than  when  the  fore  milk  is  put  into  the  regular  milk  pail.  Now, 
milk  has  another  peculiarity  which  must  be  recognized  and  that  is 
that  it  absorbs  odors  very  readily,  very  readily,  and  it  will  absorb 
odors  more  readily  when  it  is  warm,  as  when  it  comes  from  the  cow, 
than  when  it  is  cold,  and  so  we  find  that  if  milk  is  drawn*  from  the 
cow  and  stored  in  a  can  in  the  stable  with  the  top  off,  if  the  odor  of 
that  stable  has  the  odor  of  manure,  then  the  milk  will  be  tainted  and 
wil  have  the  taste  or  odor  of  manure. 

This,  therefore,  suggested  the  advisability  of  removing  the  milk 
as  soon  as  it  was  drawn  from  the  cow  to  a  place  outside  of  the  cow 
stable,  into  what  is  usually  called  a  milk  room.  When  milk  comes 
from  the  cow  it  is  at  about  body  temperature,  that  is  the  body  tem- 
perature of  the  cow  will  average  101  1-2  degrees  Fahrenheit  aud  the 
milk  will  be  very  near  up  to  that  temperature.  It  is  a  temperature 
that  is  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  bacteria;  they  will  multiply 
much  faster  at  this  temperature  than  at  a  lower  temperature,  and 


moat  of  them  will  multiply  much  faster  at  this  temperature  than  at  a 
higher  temperature,  so  this  is  probably  the  most  favorable  tempera- 
tuie  for  the  growth  of  bacteria.  Now,  if  we  lower  this  temperature 
to  60  degrees  F.  or  below — and  every  degree  below  sixty  will  make 
a  big  difference — if  we  lower  the  temperature,  we  will  retard  or  slow 
up  the  multiplication  of  the  bacteria  and  make  the  milk  keep  a  great 
deal  longer. 

This  is  best  done  by  having  a  milk  cooler  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  an  aerator.  If  milk  is  carried  from  the  barn  or  cow  stable  in 
which  it  is  drawn,  into  a  milk  room  and  poured  over  a  cooler,  that 
milk  will  be  brought  down  to  within  two  degrees  of  the  cooling  fluid 
in  a  very  few  minutes  after  it  has  been  taken  from  the  cow ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  you  have  spring  water  or  well  water  at  50  degrees  that 
you  can  run  through  a  cooler,  and  within  a  very  few  minutes  after 
taking  the  milk  from  your  cow,  you  run  it  over  that  cooler,  the  milk 
will  be  brought  down  to  52  degrees  and  that  will  have  a  great  effect 
upon  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  milk,  because  it  will  have  a  great 
effect  in  slowing  down  the  multiplication  or  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  bacteria.  Now,  if  you  pour  the  milk  into  a  milk  can  and  put  the 
milk  can  in  a  tank  of  cold  water,  this  will  also  bring  down  the  tem- 
perature, but  it  will  bring  it  down  much  more  slower,  the  milk  will 
remain  for  a  much  longer  time  at  a  high  temperature,  which  is  not 
only  very  favorable  to  the  increase  of  all  bacteria,  but  is  especially 
favorable  to  the  increased  of  those  bacteria  which  are  the  moat  objec- 
tionable, the  bacteria  which  come  from  the  manure  and  the  bacteria 
which  come  from  the  fodder,  the  hay-dust,  the  dust  of  the  soil  and 
also  for  any  disease  producing  bacteria  that  may  be  in  the  milk. 

MR.  HULL :  Will  52  degrees  prevent  any  future  increaae  of  bac- 
teria? 

DR.  KLEIN:  There  will  alwaya  be  some  increase  in  bacteria  as 
long  as  the  milk  is  above  the  freezing  point,  but  when  you  get  the 
temperature  down  to  60,  you  slow  up  the  growth  of  bacteria  very 
considerably,  especially  the  objectionable  kind ;  the  milk-souring  bac- 
teria will  grow  better  at  60  than  the  other  kind,  but  they  are  the  least 
objectionable.  When  you  get  any  degree  below  60,  you  alow  up  the 
growth  more  and  more  until,  when  you  get  down  to  32,  it  stops ;  but 
milk  that  is  cooled  immediately  after  being  drawn  from  the  cow  to 
52  degrees,  if  produced  under  conditions  which  keep  out  the  original 
contaminating  bacteria,  keep  out  the  dirt,  will  keep  for  four  or  five 
days,  if  you  get  milk  from  a  cow  that  baa  been  clean  milked  in  a  clean 
barn  by  clean  hands  into  a  clean  milk  vessel  and  immediately  run 
over  the  cooler,  if  you  can  bring  that  milk  down  to  52  or  even  56  de- 
grees and  keep  it  at  that  temperature,  you  can  keep  it  four  or  five 
days. 

Now,  flies.  Flies  may  introduce  a  great  many  bacteria  into  milk. 
How  many  they  will  introduce  and  what  kind  will  depend  altogether 
on  what  the  fly  has  been  crawling  over  before  it  drops  into  the  milk, 
so  for  this  reason,  the  room  where  the  milk  is  cooled  or  stored  or 
handled  in  any  way  ought  to  be  screened.  Now  some  sanitarians 
think  that  the  barn,  the  cow  stable,  ought  also  to  be  screened.  I  am 
not  certain  that  that  is  a  good  thing.  Of  course  screens  on  a  cow 
stable  will  keep  flies  from  flying  into  the  window  or  in  through 
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the  doors,  but  they  will  not  keep  out  the  flies  which  are  on  the  body 
of  the  cow  when  the  cow  is  brought  into  the  stable,  and  that  is,  I 
think,  the  largest  source  of  flies  in  a  cow  barn,  the  flies  that  are 
brought  in  on  the  cows  body.  Screening  the  barn  will  not  keep  those 
out  more  than  it  will  keep  them  in;  so,  for  that  reason,  I  am  not 
certain  that  screening  the  barn  is  necessary  or  ever  advisable;  but  I 
am  quite  convinced  that  it  is  advisable  to  screen  the  room  where  the 
milk  is  to  be  cooled  or  handled  in  any  way,  and  whatever  else  may 
be  done  to  keep  down  the  flies  or  keep  out  the  flies  or  keep  out  the 
flies  ought  to  be  done.  A  clean  barn  will  be  much  less  attractive  to 
flies  than  one  that  is  not  clean,  so  that  some  of  the  other  things  that 
I  have  recommended  for  the  production  of  sanitary  milk,  will  also 
help  in  this  respect. 

If  the  milk  vessels  are  used,  they  ought  to  be  immediately  cleaned 
and  thoroughly  cleaned.  It  may  some  times  happen  that  these  vessels 
may  be  rinsed  and  washed  in  water  with  soap  powder  and  it  may  be 
thought  that  they  are  quite  clean,  aud  to  the  eye  they  may  be  clean, 
but  they  may  contain  small  particles  of  milk  which  are  inhabited  by 
bacteria,  and  if  these  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  milk  pail  until 
the  next  time  it  is  used,  they  are  going  to  be  increased  very  greatly 
in  number  and  the  first  milk  that  is  put  into  that  pail  is  going  to 
take  them  up  and  carry  them  along.  It  is  well  known  that  sunning 
milk  vessels  helps  to  keep  them  sweet,  helps  to  keep  the  sour  odors 
of  milk  out  of  them.  Well,  this  is  merely  because  the  sunlight  de- 
stroys some  of  the  bacteria.  Now,  if  milk  vessels,  after  being  cleaned, 
are  scalded  with  boiling  water,  any  bacteria  which  may  remain  after 
the  vessels  have  been  apparently  cleaned,  will  be  killed — not  all  of 
them,  but  most  of  them  will  be  killed.  Better  results  would  be  ob- 
tained if  the  milk  vessels  were  placed  in  a  sterilizer  or  steam  chest, 
but  these  things  cannot  be  had  on  every  farm,  they  are  only  practical 
on  the  large  places,  but  where  they  are  not  available,  scalding  with 
boiling  water  is  the  next  best  thing  and  ought  to  be  done.  The  milk 
vessel  after  being  cleaned,  ought  never  to  be  wiped  out  with  a  cloth ; 
it  ought  to  be  stood  upside  down  where  it  can  drain  oft*,  and  if  this 
can  be  a  sunny  place,  so  much  the  better,  but  it  ought  to  be  a  place 
free  from  dust  hecause  dust  is  objectionable,  not  because  it  is  dust, 
but  because  it  contains  bacteria  which,  when  they  grow,  bring  about 
decomposition.  When  hay  and  other  dried  products  or  when  bedding 
is  put  down  into  a  barn,  the  air  of  the  barn  becomes  filled  with  the 
dust  from  these  substances.  If  milking  is  done  at  that  time,  some  of 
this  dust  is  going  to  settle  into  the  milk  pail,  so  it  has  been  found  best 
to  put  down  the  dry  product  and  the  bedding  after  the  milking  has 
been  finished;  and  this  also  applies  to  meal  and  grain,  although  there 
is  less  dust  distributed  by  the  meal  and  the  grain  than  by  the  dry 
fodder  and  bedding.  If  ensilage  or  beets  or  turnips  or  cabbage  or  any 
of  those  feeds  which  have  an  odor  are  fed  just  before  or  during  milk- 
ing, the  odor  of  those  substances  is  going  to  get  into  the  atmosphere 
of  the  stable,  and  when  you  milk,  the  milk  is  going  to  absorb  that 
odor  and  it  will  have  the  taste  of  the  substance  which  was  fed.  When 
ensilage  was  first  introduced,  this  was  not  understood,  aud  when  it 
was  fed  just  before  milking  or  during  milking,  the  milk  acquired  the 
odor  of  it  and  the  taste  of  the  ensilage,  and  this  fact  brought 
ensilage  for  a  time  into  disrepute  as  food  for  cattle;  in  fact  it  has 
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only  been  within  the  last  year  that  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  New 
York  City  would  accept  milk  from  a  herd  that  was  fed  on  ensilage; 
but  if  the  ensilage  is  fed  after  the  milking,  there  will  be  no  flavor 
given  by  it  to  the  milk  and  this  will  also  apply  to  those  other  sub- 
stances which  have  a  characteristic  odor. 

Now,  as  I  have  mentioned,  these  various  things  which  are  recom- 
mended as  being  beneneal  in  the  production  of  certified  milk,  lake 
time.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  ou  the  average  five  minutes 
per  cow  to  clean  the  cow;  three  minutes  per  cow  to  clean  the  stable; 
two  minutes  per  cow  to  wipe  the  udder;  two  minutes  per  cow  to  carry 
the  milk  to  the  milk  room  and  come  back  again  for  the  next;  one 
minute  per  cow  for  scalding  the  milk  vessels;  that  makes  a  total  of 
15  minutes  per  cow  per  day.  Now,  in  return  for  this  additional  time 
there  will  be  some  increase  in  milk  production.  We  have  the  author- 
ity of  some  very  good  dairy  man  that  if  a  cow  is  kept  clean  and  com- 
fortable, she  will  give  more  milk  for  the  same  feed  than  when  she  is 
not  kept  clean  and  comfortable.  That  is  not  the  opinion  of  oue  man, 
but  it  represents  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  by  a  number  of 
men  in  every  day  experience,  not  under  experimental  conditions,  bo 
that  the  dairyman  has  this  result  to  look  forward  to.  Then  there  is 
also  the  effect  npon  the  flavor  and  keeping  quality  of  the  milk,  and  if 
the  milk  is  used  for  making  butter  or  cheese,  the  flavor  is  a  very  im- 
portant point.    I  thank  you  all  for  your  attention. 

A  Member:  Nearly  everybody  takes  fluid  at  their  meals.  I  have 
in  mind  a  patient  whom  the  doctor  said  shouldn't  drink  coffee.  Later 
on,  another  doctor  was  called  in  and  recommended  tea.  The  next 
doctor  was  called  in  and  said  he  shouldn't  drink  tea  at  all  but  should 
drink  milk.  A  fourth  doctor  was  called  in  and  said  he  shouldn't 
drink  milk  because  it  would  bring  on  billiousness.  Is  that  a  settled 
fact,  that  milk  will  produce  biliousness,  if  used  at  every  meal,  during 
meal  time? 

DR.  KLEIN:  Well,  I  can  answer  that  question  from  my  own 
experience,  I  can  say  this,  that  when  ever  I  drink  whole  milk,  it  makes 
me  billions,  but  if  I  drink  the  milk  skimmed,  I  can  drink  all  I  want, 
either  with  meals  or  between  meals,  and  it  does  very  well.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  a  friend  who  tells  me  that  if  he  drinks  skimmed 
milk,  it  makes  him  bilious,  but  if  he  drinks  whole  milk,  he  gets  along 
all  right 

A  Member:  What  is  the  comparative  influence  of  hand  milking 
and  machine  milking  on  bacteria? 

DR.  KLEIN:  That  will  depend  altogether  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  the  machine  is  used. 

A  Member:  I  mean  with  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  machine, 
steaming,  scalding  and  extreme  care  taken  in  both  cases. 

DR.  KLEIN:  You  cannot  make  any  broad  comparison;  the  worst 
milk  that  I  have  met  with  in  the  last  two  years  was  produced  by 
machine  milking,  but  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  milking  machine, 
it  was  the  fault  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  machine  was  used. 

A  Member :    Can  rubber  hose  be  kept  sterilized?    i  >  git  ,-ec  ay  ( 


DR.  KLEIN.:  Yes,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so  without  us- 
ing preservatives,  and  if  you  used  preservatives,  rubber  hose  is  not 
very  suitable  to  run  milk  through  which  is  to  be  used  for  food  pur- 
poses, but  I  think  the  matter  of  the  milking  is  rather  a  broad  ques- 
tion and  is  not  a  question  that  can  be  answered  yes  or  no ;  you  have 
got  to  consider  conditions  and  the  machine;  I  am  not  familiar  with 
but  one  machine  and  am  not  very  familiar  with  that  machine,  but 
iu  the  case  I  mention,  the  man  who  was  using  the  machine  made  the 
mistake,  after  he  finished  milking,  of  running  steam  through  the  tub- 
ing of  the  machine.  Now,  this  merely  coagulated  or  dried  certain 
particles  of  the  milk  and  made  them  stick  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
tubing,  and  then  some  bacteria  which  remained  there,  which  had 
not  been  brought  intimately  enough  in  contact  with  the  steam  to  be 
killed,  began  to  multiply  so  that,  by  the  time  the  machine  was  used 
for  the  next  milking,  there  were  quite  a  large  number  of  bacteria 
present  in  these  tubes  and  of  course  they  were  washed  into  the  milk, 
and  then  this  man  seemed  to  expect  that  the  milking  machine  would 
do  everything,  he  had  not  cleaned  his  cows,  because  he  had  not  cleaned 
the  udders;  I  saw  places  where  the  udders  had  long  hairs  on  them, 
which  is  one  thing  I  had  not  mentioned,  that  iu  keeping  cows  clean 
it  will  be  found  of  very  great  assistance  if  the  long  hairs  on  the 
udders  and  flanks  are  kept  clipped  short ;  this  will  help  very  greatly 
in  keeping  these  parts  of  the  cows  body  clean.  This  man  had  not 
done  that.  The  hair  on  the  udder  was  quite  long  and  the  manure, 
when  soft,  had  run  down  the  ends  of  the  hair  and  matted  half  a 
dozen  of  them  together  and  when  he  put  on  the  milking  cup,  he  put 
it  right  up  over  the  ends  of  those  hairs.  When  suction  started,  you 
can  imagine  what  happened  to  the  manure  on  the  ends  of  those  hairs. 

A  Member:  What  would  be  the  proper  method  of  cleaning  the 
machine? 

DR.  KLEIN :  This  manufacturer  who  put  out  the  machine  I 
spoke  of  recommended  that  after  they  were  cleaned,  they  be  put  in 
lime  water.  In  regard  to  cleaning,  the  same  thing  will  apply  to  milk- 
ing machines  that  applies  to  every  thing  else  used  for  milk — they 
ought  to  be  rinsed  out  first  with  water  that  is  not  too  hot  It  may 
be  lukewarm  or  cold,  but  it  must  not  be  hot  enough  to  dry  or  coagu- 
late some  of  the  substances  that  are  in  the  milk  and  make  them  stick 
to  the  vessel.  Use  cold  or  lukewarm  water  first  and  then  hot  water. 
He  made  the  mistake  of  using  the  hot  water  to  begin  with.  If  you 
go  that  far  with  the  milking  machine,  the  various  manufacturers 
recommend  different  methods.  The  manufacturer  of  this  machine  rec- 
ommended that  after  the  tubes  were  cleaned,  the  rubber  parts  be 
laid  in  lime  water.  That  seems  to  me  like  a  very  good  arrangement, 
although  I  don't  know  that  it  has  ever  been  tested  thoroughly  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  absolutely  effective,  but  when  the  milking  ma- 
chines were  put  out  first  some  of  the  manufacturers  recommended 
that  after  you  clean  the  tubes,  you  lay  them  in  a  three  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  formaldehyde.  That  would  prevent  the  growth  of  bacteria 
in  the  tube  but  would  be  very  hard  on  the  rubber,  and  what  is  going 
to  happen  when  the  first  milk  is  run  through  those  tubes?  Of  course 
the  tubes  can  be  rinsed  out  with  water,  but  can  this  bedone  thoroughly 
enough  to  remove  this  preservative?    The  most  serious  problem,  I 
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believe,  in  using  the  milking  machine,  has  beenJound  right  at  this 
point,  keeping  the  tubes  clean,  but  there  have  been  a  great  many  seri- 
ous problems  that  have  been  overcome  by  inventors,  and  it  may  be 
that  this  one  will  be  overcome.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  against 
the  milking  machine  because  I  have  nothing  against  it,  but  as  to  say- 
ing broadly  whether  the  best  milk  has  been  obtained  with  the  milking 
machine  or  by  hand  milking,  I  cannot  answer  that  question,  yes  or 
no,  I  can  only  say  that  a  good,  careful  man  can  probably  produce 
as  good  milk  by  hand  milking  as  he  can  with  the  milking  machine. 

A  Member:  In  reference  to  the  handling  of  milk,  in  Lancaster, 
our  home  town,  quite  a  number  of  our  dairymen  take  good  care  of 
their  herds,  clean  their  stables  and  cattle  and  try  to  produce  a  high 
quality  of  milk.  There  is  a  milk  company  there  that  pasteurizes  their 
milk,  and  I  have  been  told  that  the  good,  bad  and  indifferent  milk  is 
all  pasteurized  together  and  the  man  who  takes  decent  care  of  his 
herd,  does  not  get  any  more  for  his  milk  than  the  man  who  does  not 
Now  what  inducement  is  there  to  be  careful? 

Another  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is  this — is  pasteurized  milk 
as  digestible  as  milk  that  is  not  pasteurized?  My  physician  tells  me 
it  is  not.  It  is  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents  with  us.  Plenty  of 
farmers  will  take  care  of  their  herds  of  cattle  and  produce  as  good 
milk  as  anybody  could  wish  if  you  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

DB,  KLEIN:  The  first  part  of  your  question  touches  on  the 
commercial  side,  and  I  am  not  discussing  that  subject,  I  am  merely 
talking  about  the  production  of  sanitary  milk,  now  the  marketing  of 
sanitary  milk  is  another  question.  In  regard  to  the  other  point,  as 
to  whether  pasteurized  milk  is  less  digestible  than  raw  milk,  I  can 
say  this,  that  there  has  been  quite  a  few  experiments  made  to  deter- 
mine that  point  and  in  the  beginning,  most  of  the  experiments  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  pasteurized  was  less  digestible  than  raw  milk. 
That  was  because,  in  the  beginning  the  milk  was  heated  up  to  179 
degrees  or  in  some  instances  was  boiled.  More  recently  however,  it 
has  been  found  desirable  to  heat  milk  to  145  degrees.  Many  believe 
to-day  that  this  will  kill  all  the  disease  producing  organisms  in  the 
milk,  although  that  point  is  not  absolutely  settled,  but  when  milk  is 
heated  up  to  145  degrees  for  thirty  minutes,  it  appears  to  be  just  as 
digestable  as  raw  milk. 

A  Member:     It  is  as  palatable? 

DR.  KLEIN:  If  you  change  from  raw  milk  to  milk  that  has  been 
heated  to  145  degrees  for  thirty  minutes,  you  will  notice  a  difference 
in  the  taste  and  you  may  not  like  the  taste  as  well,  but  after  you  get 
used  to  that  taste,  you  will  not  notice  it;  that  is  to  say,  you  can  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  taste  of  milk  heated  in  this  manner  just  as 
well  as  you  can  become  accustomed  to  the  taste  of  milk  that  is  raw, 
but  there  is  one  thing  that  must  be  remembered,  pasteurizing  will 
not  make  bad  milk  good.  Bacteria  in  milk,  that  is,  those  that  are 
not  disease  producing,  are  not  objectionable  because  they  are  bacteria, 
but  they  are  objectionable  because  of  the  changes  they  bring  about 
in  the  milk  constituents,  they  are  objectionable  because  of  some  of 
the  products  they  produce.  Now  then,  if  these  bacteria  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  grow  in  the  milk  and  produce  these  products,  it  be- 
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comes  a  question  then  as  to  whether  pasteurization  is  going  to  destroy 
those  products,  not  whether  pasteurization  is  going  to  destroy  the 
bacteria,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  heating  milk  to  145 
degrees  P.  for  thirty  minutes  will  break  up  these  products,  the  most 
injurious  ones;  and  then  there  is  one  thing  about  the  pasteurization 
of  milk — the  word  pasteurization  applied  to  milk  has  no  particular 
meaning;  one  man  may  sell  you  pasteurized  milk  and  it  may  be  milk 
that  has  been  heated  to  145  degrees  just  for  a  minute  or  two ;  another 
man  may  sell  you  pasteurized  milk  and  it  may  be  milk  that  has  been 
heated  to  145  or  150  degrees  for  thirty  minutes  or  even  50  minutes; 
they  never  go  above  this  point,  because  if  they  do,  it  will  destroy  the 
cream  rise. 

A  Member :  Will  there  be  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  ice 
cream  made  from  pasteurized  cream  or  cream  not  pasteurized?  Will 
it  change  the  taste  or  healthfulness  of  the  cream? 

DR.  KLEIN :  I  could  not  answer  that  question ;  I  know  nothing 
whatever  about  making  ice  cream. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  The  questions  indicate  that  you  are 
much  interested  in  this  subject,  but  we  have  overrun  the  time.  The 
next  topic  is  "The  Horseshoe  Considered  as  The  Base  of  Support  of 
the  Leg,"  by  Dr.  John  W.  Adams,  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine, University  of  Pennsylvania ;  but  it  will  not  be  fair  to  Dr.  Adams 
to  have  him  begin  now  and  drop  off  at  12  o'clock,  and  we  are  up  to 
two  or  three  problems  here:  The  afternoon  session  is  pretty  full  and 
the  courtesies  of  the  people  resident  in  Washington  have  been  ex- 
tended to  us  about  4  o'cldck  to  take  us  on  a  trip  to  see  some  of  the 
beautiful  farms  in  this  vicinity  and  visit  the  fair  grounds.  Now, 
what  we  want  to  learn  is  if  the  audience  can  return  to  this  hall  at 
one  o'clock,  at  which  time  Dr.  Adams  will  deliver  his  address,  and 
then  the  regular  program  for  this  afternoon  will  follow?  As  many 
as  can  be  here  at  1  o'clock,  hold  up  your  hands. 

(The  major  portion  of  the  audience  held  up  their  hands  and  recess 
was  taken  until  1  P.  M.) 


Wednesday,  May  21,  1913.    1  P.  M. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart,  Jefferson,  Pa.,  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Members  of  the 
Institute:  The  full  program  that  we  have  for  this  afternoon  in  con- 
nection with  what  was  left  over  from  the  forenoon,  precludes  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  Chairman  uttering  a  word  at  the  beginning  of  this  session 
of  the  Institute.  You  know  the  Chairman  often  has  to  fill  in  time 
that  nobody  else  can,  and  he  has  to  do  a  good  many  things  in  this 
Institute  work  that  nobody  else  can  do.  Permit  me  to  say  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  however,  that  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  this 
meeting  is  called  in  the  City  of  Washington,  being  near  to  my  home 
and  the  county  which  I  come  from,  giving  an  opportunity  for  Greene 
county  farmers  to  attend,  the  first  they  have  ever  had,  in  my  knowl- 
edge.   A  number  of  them  are  present  and  will  be  present.      \-w-iq|,- 
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Let  me  say  to  you,  just  in  a  word.  One  hundred  and  seventeen 
years  ago  Greene  county  was  a  part  of  Washington  county,  the  same 
people,  the  same  race  of  people  are  residents  of  both  sections.  We  are 
identical  in  many  respects,  the  same  race  of  people,  the  same  soil, 
the  same  farm  products  and  so  on,  and  the  only  difference  I  could 
think  of  at  present  between  a  Greene  county  farmer  and  a  Wash- 
ington couuty  farmer  is,  that  in  speaking  of  this  separation,  the 
Washington  county  farmer  would  say  that  Green  county  was  cat 
off  from  Washington  and  the  Greene  county  farmer  wonld  say  re- 
spectfully that  Washington  was  cut  off  from  Greene, 

Now,  with  these  jesting  remarks,  let  me  introduce  to  you,  first,  Dr. 
John  W.  Adams,  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  will  address  us  on  the  "Horseshoe  Considered 
as  the  Base  of  Support  of  the  Leg."  I  am  advised  to  divide  the  time 
between  these  speakers  this  afternoon  as  nearly  equally  as  I  possibly 
can,  so  if  I  notify  the  speaker  that  his  time  is  about  expired,  he  will 
not  think  strange.  I  want  to  suggest  right  now  that  those  of  you 
who  have  any  questions  to  ask.  I  want  you  to  get  up  on  your  feet 
and  ask  them.  I  tell  you  that  the  time  has  passed,  fellow-farmers, 
when  a  man  can  sit  upon  his  seat  and  ask  a  question  and  not  ask  it 
very  distinctly.  Get  up  and  speak  out  loud  so  that  you  can  be  heard, 
so  that  my  friend  here  can  get  all  the  facts.  I  take  pleasure  in  in- 
troducing Dr.  Adams. 

Dr.  Adams  spoke  as  follows: 

THE  HORSESHOE  CONSIDERED  AS  THE  BASE  OF  SUPPORT 
OP  THE  LEG. 

Br  DB.  JOHN  W.  ADAMS.   PkilatelpMa. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  quite  grateful 
to  the  Chairman  for  putting  me  off  until  this  afternoon.  I  was  quite 
perturbed  this  morning  when  I  felt  that  possibly  I  would  have  to 
say  what  I  had  to  in  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  I  felt  that  I 
would  be  in  the  position  of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  agent,  if  that 
were  the  case.  They  sent  a  young  man  from  Pennsylvania  way  out 
to  Arizona  to  take  charge  of  a  railway  station.  He  was  not  familiar 
with  the  country  or  anything  out  there,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month,  having  received  a  shipment  of  a  burro,  he  sent  in  his  report, 
"One  bureau  short,  one  jackass  over."  T  thought  that  was  the  posi- 
tion I  would  be  in  this  morning. 

I  am  to  talk  to  you  of  the  horseshoe  regarded  as  the  base  of  suit- 
port  for  the  legs.  When  I  received  the  notice  of  this  meeting,  I  wan 
not  misinformed,  but  T  misinterpreted  the  call  and  thought  I  was 
to  address  a  meeting  of  Institute  instructors  or  teachers.  Yesterday, 
however,  I  learned  that  I  was  to  address  a  Farmers'  Institute; 
then  I  realized  for  the  first  time  that  what  I  had  intended  to  say  was 
altogether  too  technical  for  this  audience  and  therefore  I  changed 
the  text  of  my  sermon.  Now  you  naturally  wonld  not  expect  much 
of  a  sermon  after  a  change  so  recent  as  that;  however,  the  University 
professors  are  supposed  to  be  very  versatile.  I  am  a  good  deal  like 
the  servant  of  the  old  Scotch  minister.  He  said,  "Your  reverence, 
I  have  been  with  you  thirty  years  and  have  heard  every  sermon  yon 
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have  preached  in  that  time  and  I  think  I  could  preach  from  any  text 
in  the  Bible."  The  minister  said,  "James,  what  would  you  say  to  this 
text,  'The  wild  ass  paweth  the  ground,  and  snuffeth  up  the  air  of 
the  wilderness,  and  lifeth  up  his  head  in  fury?" '  He  said,  "I'd  say 
it  would  be  a  long  time  before  he'd  get  fat." 

I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about  the  care  of  the  colts  and  horses 
upon  the  farm.  The  ordinary  layman's  supervision  of  the  hoofs  of 
the  colts  and  horses  that  work  upon  the  farm  is  a  very  important 
question,  because,  during  the  first  year  of  the  colt's  life,  when  the 
bones  are  growing,  they  are  soft  and,  within  certain  lines,  they  are 
plastic  and  can  be  molded  into  those  forms  which  they  must  retain 
during  the  rest  of  their  life — the  rest  of  the  colt's  life.  Professor 
Meller,  in  1881,  while  a  professor  at  Stuttgart,  showed,  by  experiment, 
that  he  could  take  a  weaning  colt  and  by  leaving  the  outer  half  of 
the  wall  too  long  so  that  the  outer  half  of  the  foot  always  struck  the 
ground  first  and  then  was  settled  to  the  inner  half  of  the  foot,  he 
could  rotate  the  lower  end  of  the  long  pastern  to  10  degrees  of  the 
complete  circle. 

Now  you  know  that  there  are  three  bones  below  the  fetlock  and 
two  joints  below  the  fetlock.  The  fetlock  joint  is  a  perfect  hinged 
joint,  so  constructed  that  the  long  pastern,  the  first  bone  below  the 
fetlock  must  extend  and  flex;  in  other  words  it  must  sweep  in  the 
plane  of  a  circle,  and  that  plane  should  always  be  parallel  to  the 
line  of  progression;  in  other  words  when  you  view  the  colt 
from  the  front,  the  legs  should  be  perpendicular  from  the  knee  joint 
to  the  ground  and  those  joints  all  flex  and  extend  in  a  plane  and  that 
plane  of  flexion  and  extension  should  always  be  parallel  to  the  line 
of  progression.  If  that  is  the  case,  as  you  see  the  colt  coming  to  you 
or  going  from  you,  the  feet  simply  seem  to  rise  and  fall  perpendicu- 
larly and  drop  perpendicularly  to  the  ground.  They  swing  neither 
inward  nor  outward,  but  if  the  colt's  toes  be  pointed  outward  or 
inward,  that  means  a  rotation  of  all  those  hinged  joints  from  the 
shoulder  joints,  therefore  they  flex  and  extend,  not  in  a  plane  parallel 
with  the  line  of  progression,  but  in  a  plane  which  cuts  the  line  of 
progression. 

Suppose  the  toes  are  turned  in,  the  elbows  are  out  from  the  ribs — 
the  so-called  pigeon-toed  horse — what  is  the  flight  of  his  foot  as  he 
comes  toward  you?  The  foot  is  raised  from  the  ground,  because  the 
leg  has  to  be  shortened  for  the  sweep  forward,  otherwise  it  would 
dig  into  the  ground.  It  is  raised  from  the  ground  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  brought  forward,  and  as  the  plane  of  the  exing  is  oblique 
to  the  line  of  progression,  the  foot  is  carried  forward  and  seems  to 
sweep  out  during  the  first  half  of  the  stride  and  then  inward  to 
the  ground  during  the  second  half,  and  that  horse  is  said  to  paddle 
or  wing  out.  When  the  toes  are  out.  he  flexes  in  carrying  his  foot 
forward  and  inward  during  the  first  half  of  the  stride,  and  forward 
and  outward  to  the  ground,  striking  the  ground  on  the  outer  toe 
during  the  second  half  of  the  stride,  and  is  said  to  interfere  or  travel 
close;  hut  the  pigeon  toed  horse  wings  out,  flexes  outward,  as  he 
carries  the  leg  forward  and  paddles,  so  it  is  desirable  that  the  colt 
shall  stand  perpendicular,  neither  outward  nor  inward. 

We  know  that  they  are  often  born  with  toes  pointing  outward  or 
inward  and  we  must  realize  that  the  colt  whose  toes  point  outward 
has  too  much  weight  on  the  inner  half  of  the  foot,  that  the  inner 
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half  of  the  horn-Beereting  structure  is  relatively  aenemic  and  grows 
horn  more  slowly  than  it  should;  whereas  the  colt  that  stands  with 
his  feet  close  together  or  pigeontoed,  has  a  greater  amount  of  pressure 
on  the  horn-secreting  structure  in  the  outer  half  of  his  foot,  which  is 
relatively  anaemic  and  grows  horns  more  slowly  than  it  should; 
whereas,  the  colt  that  stands  with  his  feet  close  together  or  pigeou- 
toed  haB  a  greater  amount  of  pressure  on  the  horn  secreting  structure 
in  the  outer  half  of  his  foot,  which  is  relatively  anaemic  and  grows 
horn  more  slowly  than  it  should.  In  either  case,  the  side  of  the 
hoof  that  grows  horn  with  normal  rapidity  soon  becomes  too  long, 
so  that  the  tendency  of  a  splay  footed  colt  is  to  develop  too  long 
an  outer  wall,  and  the  more  widely  they  carry  their  toes  apart  in 
order  to  gain  a  comfortable  base  of  support,  and  this  lengthening  of 
the  outside  causes  them,  in  traveling,  to  strike  the  outside  first,  the 
long  outside,  then  the  weight  settles  down  upon  the  inside.  The 
result  of  the  weight  settling  on  the  inner  half  of  the  foot  is  to  cause 
an  absorption  of  the  thin,  sharp  edge  of  the  inner  half  of  the  hoof 
bone.  The  result  is  that  the  joint  surface  is  no  longer  horizontal 
but  is  lower  on  the  inside  than  on  the  outside,  under  the  weight; 
as  the  long  pastern  settles  down,  it  bears  heavily  on  the  outside  of 
the  joint  and  lightly  on  the  inside,  and  the  result  is  a  twisting  or  tor- 
tion  of  the  long  pastern. 

If  you  cannot  follow  me,  all  you  need  to  remember  is  that  so  long 
as  the  toes  point  straight  ahead,  the  bearing  is  evenly  distributed 
over  the  joint  surfaces  of  the  fetlock  and  coronary  joint  and  hoof 
joint;  but  as  soon  as  you  allow  the  outer  walls  to  become  too  long 
or  the  horse  to  become  pigeon-toed,  or  the  inner  wall  to  become  too 
long,  you  get  a  joint  that  is  not  level  and  get  a  twisted  pastern.  If 
a  colt  becomes  two  years  old  with  a  twisted  pastern,  he's  got  it  for- 
ever. Professors  Meller  and  Longwitch,  along  about  1888,  as  I  said 
before,  experimentally  caused  tortion  of  the  long  pastern  of  colts; 
Professor  Longwitch  through  8  degrees  and  Professor  Meller  through 
10  degrees,  and  then  took  other  colts  and  twisted  their  pasterns  and 
tried  during  the  second  year,  to  straighten  them  up  again,  and  found 
it  took  about  twice  as  long  to  straighten  the  pastern  of  a  colt  that 
had  arrived  at  one  year  of  age  as  it  did  to  crook  the  pastern  of  a 
weanling  colt  that  had  arrived  at  one  year  of  age  with  a  bad  standing 
position  and  crooked  pastern. 

You  can  still,  during  the  second  and  third  years,  by  judicious 
trimming  of  the  foot,  do  much  to  correct  the  condition.  If  the  colt 
is  running  on  a  sandy  soil  with  its  mother,  the  wear  ought  to  be  and 
often  is  in  rapidity  equal  to  the  growth.  Now  colts  grow  about  an 
inch  in  three  months  or  two  and  a  half  months ;  in  other  words,  about 
a  quarter  to  a  third  of  an  inch  in  a  month  is  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  hoof  upon  a  sandy  soil.  The  wear  may  be  equally  rapid  with  the 
growth  and  they  may  keep  themselves  perfectly  level,  bnt  if  the  colt 
is  stabled  much  or  runs  on  a  soft  loam  or  in  low  pasture,  it  often 
happens  that  the  wear  iB  not  as  rapid  as  the  growth  and  the  hoof 
becomes  too  long. 

What  is  the  disadvantage  of  an  extra  long  hoof  in  a  colt?  If  we 
exaggerate,  we  can  Bee  what  excessive  length  does  in  changing  the 
shape  of  a  hoof.  Here  is  the  hoof  of  a  horse.  This  horse  shows  that 
the  hoof  has  taken  something  life  four  years  of  growth.    Here  the 
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hoof  bone  is  taken  out  here  and  then  he  still  stood  on  that  part  of 
hia  foot.  The  ground  pressure  on  the  long  foot  will  always  turn  the 
toe  up  so  that  when  the  colt's  foot  becomes  overgrown,  it  soon  begins 
to  become  concave  at  the  toe.  At  the  same  time,  the  frog  no  longer 
reaches  the  ground,  because  the  horny  growth  only  grows  down  ;t 
certain  distance  and  stops.  Just  as  soon  as  the  frog  loses  all  pressure, 
it  does  not  functionate.  As  soon  as  the  wall  grows  so  long  that  the 
frog  does  not  touch  the  ground,  its  horn  secreting  structure  is  blood- 
less and  horn  production  is  very  slow  so,  in  the  long  foot,  we  find  the 
frog  high  up  in  the  foot  and  the  quarters  curl  in  and  cover  over  the 
space  that  should  be  occupied  by  the  frog. 

Here  you  can  see  where  the  frog  is.  There  is  the  frog  there,  but 
down  below,  the  horn  has  covered  it  over,  so  that  long  feet  become 
twisted  in  various  directions  they  become  concave  at  the  toe  when 
viewed  from  the  side,  sometimes  twist  laterally,  so  that  looking  at  the 
foot  from  in  front  or  behind,  one  wall  is  convex  and  the  other  is  con- 
cave. In  either  case,  the  long  hoof  exercises  a  very  injurious  lever- 
age upon  the  ligaments  which  surround  the  joints  of  the  leg  below 
the  fetlock ;  so  that  the  long  foot,  by  its  excessive  leverage  and  pulling 
on  the  flexor  or  middle  tendon  in  the  back  of  the  leg,  makes  the  ani- 
mal's toe  sore  and  lie  begins  to  cop  or  znckle  at  the  fetlock,  so  that  the 
long  foot  produces  zuckling  at  the  fetlock,  honey  growths  behind  the 
coronary  joint,  lateral  twisting  will  produce  over-tension  upon  the 
lateral  ligaments  of  the  coronary  joint,  so  that  when  your  colt  is 
four  or  five  years  of  age,  you  will  notice  he  has  osalis  or  exos  toe 
seats,  bony  outgrowths  outside  and  inside  the  coronary  joint,  the 
result  of  a  chronic  inflamation  of  the  periosteum  or  bone  skin,  and 
that  has  been  caused  by  stretching  the  lateral  ligaments  where  they 
are  inserted  in  the  bone  so  that  overtension  set  up  periostitis  result- 
ing in  a  bony  outgrowth. 

That  is  one  of  the  bad  results  of  this  injury  that  a  long  foot  always 
exercises  upon  the  relatively  soft  ligaments  of  the  joints  of  the  grow- 
ing colt,  so  that  the  man  with  a  colt  should  observe  from  time  to 
time,  and  if  the  hoofs  seem  too  long,  he  should  handle  the  colt  enough 
so  that  he  can  pick  the  foot  up  and  take  an  ordinary  shoer's  rasp 
and  use  the  rasp,  the  rough  side  first  and  afterwards  the  smooth  or 
file  side;  rasp  the  length  of  the  wall  down  to  practically  its  normal 
condition.  He  doesn't  need  to  cut  the  sole;  if  the  wall  is  not  too 
long  the  sole  will  take  care  of  itself.  If  it  is  too  long,  it  is  often 
associated  with  thrush,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  rotting  of  the 
frog,  and  as  the  frog  rots,  the  quarters  fall  together  and  we  have 
the  beginning  of  the  contraction  of  the  quarter,  and  following, 
nearly  all  lesions  of  the  foot,  horns  and  quarter  cracks  and  aide 
growing  and  various  other  things  that  follow  contraction,  contrac- 
tion being  the  result  of  lack  of  frog  pressure,  which  is  the  result 
of  the  wall  being  too  long  so  that  the  frog  cannot  touch  it,  so  it 
all  harks  back  to  a  wall  that  is  too  long. 

A  Member:  Tinder  what  conditions  does  a  hoof  like  that  long 
one  grow  ? 

DR.  ADAMS:  T  presume  this  horse  was  crippled  and  could  not 
be  used  and  was  probably  tied  in  the  stall.  This  horse  was  never 
free  to  walk  around  on  the  pasture  or  the  hoof  would  have  shown 
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more  wear.  I  just  gave  this  as  an  illustration  of  what  ground  pressure 
will  do  in  shaping  the  foot.  It  tends  to  carry  the  toe  upwards,  so  that 
here,  for  instance,  is  a  colt's  foot  that  has  been  shortened  by  the 
blacksmith,  but  shows  already  a  contraction  of  one-quarter.  Here 
are  the  two  front  feet;  they  have  been  too  long  but  were  cut  down 
to  the  normal  length.  One  has  had  some  thrush  and  the  hind  quar- 
ters of  both  contracted ;  probably  was  too  wide  to  start  with.  Here 
are  two  that  are  perfectly  normal.  During  the  second  year,  the  same 
supervision  has  to  exercised;  the  colt  is  getting  older  and  heavier 
and  the  feet  are  gradually  getting  larger.  During  the  third  year, 
the  colt  is  handled  and  frequently  shod,  but  if  the  colt  can  go  without 
shoes  on  the  farm  until  he  is  ready  to  put  on  the  market  as  a  four 
or  five  year  old,  it  will  be*  better  for  his  feet.  I  bought  a  pair  of  five 
year  olds  a  year  ago  next  June,  half  brothers — six  years  old  I  should 
say,  and  neither  had  had  a  shoe  on,  although  they  had  been  handled 
so  they  conld  be  shod,  and  I  assure  you  they  have  much  better  feet 
than  if  they  had  been  shod  earlier.  Here  are  a  pair  of  hoofs  of  it 
four  year  old  that  have  never  been  shod,  and  looking  at  them,  you 
might  say  they  certainly  are  not  normal  in  shape,  but  they  are  per- 
fectly normal  in  shape;  they  are  an  elegant  pair  of  hoofs  of  the  too 
wide  standing  position.  This  animal  stood  with  his  toes  wide  apart, 
and  that  was  the  normal  standing  position  with  him  and  he  has  a 
pair  of  feet  that  exactly  represent  what  that  standing  position  should 
show. 

And  in  this  connection  I  want  to  mention — I  want  to  go  off  of  the 
beaten  path  a  moment,  and  say  that  through  the  country  and  to  a 
greater  extent  now  through  the  city  than  formerly,  the  machine-made 
shoes  are  being  used  in  place  of  the  band-made  shoes.  They  are 
really  cheaper;  they  are  cheaper  for  the  horse  shoer,  but  not  as 
durable.  The  hammering  hardens  the  shoe,  and  a  pair  of  well  made 
hand  shoes  will  last  longer  than  machine-made  shoes,  but  machine- 
made  shoes  unfortunately  are  uniform  or  symmetrical  in  shape  and 
one  branch  is  curved  just  like  the  other.  Most  of  them  are  elliptical 
but  of  different  sizes. 

Through  the  country  a  draft  horse  of  course  has  a  foot  like  thai 
(indicating)  a  round  foot,  whereas  the  trotting  bred  horses  have 
a  narrower  foot.  Yon  send  a  draft  horse  to  a  shop  to  have  a  pair 
of  shoes  put  on  him  and  the  shoer  picks  out  the  size  that  equals  his 
foot  in  width  and  with  very  little  fitting  as  a  rule,  if  it  is  a  busy  shop. 
Those  shoes  are  driven  on,  the  elliptical  shoe  on  the  round  foot,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  shoe  is  even  at  the  toe  and  even  back  here  in 
the  widest  part  of  the  foot,  or  it  is  usually  too  narrow  in  the  widest 
part  of  the  foot.  The  result  is  that  the  shoe  is  nailed  on  and  the 
wide  part  of  the  foot,  the  side  wall,  is  dubbed  off  with  a  rasp  down 
to  the  shoe,  but  behind  you  see  how  curved  those  quarters  are  behind 
the  branches.  Machine  made  shoes  are  too  straight  and  the  but- 
tresses, the  pointB  where  the  wall  turns  forward  to  form  the  bar 
does  not  bear  on  the  shoe  at  all  or  bears  merely  on  the  inner  edge  of 
the  shoe,  so  that  the  heels  glide  downward  or  inward  or  are  squeezed 
together  and  corns  and  contractions  result. 

Therefore  if  your  horse  shoer  uses  machine-  shoes,  insist  that  he 
heat  them  and  go  over  them  once  or  twice  with  a  hammer  to  hammer 
them  and  shape  the  shoe  to  the  shape  of  the  hoof  and  then  there 
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will  be  no  objection ;  but  putting  the  cold  shoe  or  the  ahoe  without 
shaping  on  the  ordinary  hoof  results  in  a  very  poor  fit.  It  results 
in  the  wall  being  narrowed  where  it  is  too  wide  for  the  shoe  and  in 
the  quarters  receiving  no  support.  Now  here  is  a  pair  of  feet  of  a 
horse  that  was  not  shod  often  enough.  This  horse  came  into  the 
shop  and  his  feet  were  pretty  long.  The  slioer  said  he  guesBed  he'd 
cut  the  shoes  off  first,  so  he  took  his  saber  and  wooden  mallet  and 
started  back  here  and  simply  cut  off  the  shoes,  hoof  and  all  and 
then  had  a  lot  more  horn  to  cut  away  before  he  had  another  pair  of 
shoes  on.  He  threw  them  in  the  scrap  pile  and  I  said,  "I'll  take 
those,  they  are  a  pretty  good  example  of  neglected  shoeing;"  so 
these  two  shoes  were  simply  cut  off  the  horses  foot  without  drawing 
the  nails  at  all.  * 

How  can  the  owner  tell  when  his  horse  is  properly  balanced,  that 
is  when  the  outer  and  inner  walls  are  of  proper  relative  lengths? 
He  can  tell  first  by  the  wear  of  the  old  shoe.  That  is  the  best 
evidence  we  bave  of  the  manner  in  which  the  horse  has  set  his  foot 
to  the  ground  during  the  period  that  he  has  worn  that  shoe.  It  is 
the  record  of  ground  contact,  because  the  wear  of  the  shoe  occurs 
during  the  scouring  or  sliding  of  the  hoof  upon  the  ground.  It  is  not 
the  weight  alone  without  motion  that  causes  wear.  The  shoe  will  sus- 
tain a  hundred  thousand  pounds  if  it  is  not  moved  at  all,  without 
wearing  at  all,  but  it  is  the  sliding  of  the  foot  when  the  foot  grounds 
and  it  is  the  sliding  of  the  foot  at  the  toe  as  the  animal  breaks  over 
and  gets  away  that  causes  the  wear.  If  the  shoe  is  wearing  nnifomly, 
no  matter  how  thin,  if  one  branch  is  equally  thick  with  the  other  and 
the  heel  does  not  wear  any  faster  than  the  toe,  then  we  presume  and 
we  know  that  the  foot  must  be  set  on  the  ground  flat,  so  we  say  a 
horse  is  properly  balanced  when  the  foot  comes  to  the  ground  flat, 
the  inner  wall  and  the  outer  wall  strikes  at  the  same  time. 

Here  is  an  old  shoe,  it  was  a  Pullard  shoe,  it's  a  right  front  shoe 
worn  quite  thin;  all  the  fullering  is  worn  out;  that  is  the  crease, 
just  as  thick  on  one  side  as  the  other,  almost.  That  is  a  beautifully 
worn  shoe,  it  shows  that  the  horse  has  been  setting  his  foot  to  the 
ground  flat  during  the  month.  In  dressing  a  foot  down,  take  off  as 
much  on  oue  side  as  the  other.  Here  are  a  pair  of  horse  shoes  taken 
from  a  horse  which  had  a  rubber  pad,  and  there  is  uneven  wear. 
These  two  branches  are  much  thicker  than  the  other,  the  inner 
branches  in  other  words  are  relatively  thick  and  the  outer  are  rela- 
tively thin.  It  means  that  the  outer  wall  has  been  coming  to  the 
ground  first  and  getting  the  first  scouring,  and  that  was  because  the 
wall  was  too  long  outside  and  held  the  shoe  down  too  far.  That  is 
an  indication,  to  be  sure,  after  be  has  removed  the  pads  and  shoes 
and  is  about  to  level  the  foot,  that  he  must  take  off  more  on  the  out- 
side than  on  the  inside,  because  it  has  been  too  long  and  held  the 
shoo  down,  giving  the  outer  branch  the  first  scouring.  If  the  sboer 
takes  off  the  same  amount  inside  and  outside  and  puts  on  another 
shoe  the  branches  of  which  are  of  equal  thickness,  the  horse  will 
begin  to  scour  first  on  the  outside.  Here  is  a  pair  of  shoes  from 
which  the  owner  got  about  all  that  was  coming  to  him.  It  was  origi- 
nally a  pair  of  shoes  with  toes  and  heels  and  when  they  were  brought 
back,  this  is  all  there  was  to  come  off.  The  toes  of  the  front  feet  had 
been  worn  away,  heel  corks,  in  fact  the  branches  had  been  worn 


away.  They  were  full  shoes  and  yet  the  heauty  about  them  is  that 
they  were  worn  as  thin  as  scale  and  yet  they  are  all  there.  That 
horse  was  traveling  level,  coming  down  flat,  so  the  indication  of  a 
proper  balance  is  the  wear  of  the  shoe.  When  front  and  hind  shoes 
wear  evenly,  the  foot  is  coming  down  flat,  and  where  one  branch 
wears  much  thinner  or  faster  than  the  other,  it  is  an  evidence  of  one 
of  two  things;  usually  it  is  an  evidence  that  the  wall  above  the  branch 
is  too  long  and  needs  cutting  down,  or  in  case  the  horse  is  properly 
balanced  so  that  his  foot  does  come  down  flat,  it  is  an  evidence  that 
the  thinner  branch  is  too  far  under  the  foot.  A  horse  may  be  per- 
fectly level,  coming  down  perfectly  flat,  but  if  one  branch  is  set  out 
wide  and  the  other  under  the  foot,  the  branch  nearer  the  bearing 
center  of  the  foot  is  borne  more  heavily  on  as  it  slides  along  the 
ground,  and  wears  faster.  You  take  a  bar  of  lead,  we  will  say,  a 
foot  long,  a  bar  of  lead  of  equal  thickness  a  foot  long,  and  put  a  ten 
pound  weight  on  one  of  the  ends  of  the  bar  and  a  one  pound  weight 
on  the  other,  and  lay  that  bar  and  a  one  pound  weight  on  the  other, 
and  lay  that  bar  on  a  sandy  surface  and  put  your  finger  against 
the  middle  of  it  and  push  it  along  a  hundred  feet  ,and  you  will  find 
that  the  lead  will  wear  faster  under  the  ten  pound  weight  than  it 
will  under  the  one  pound  weight.  The  bar  has  slid  the  same  distance, 
both  ends  have  slid  the  same  distance,  but  one  end  has  been  under 
ten  pounds  of  pressure  and  the  other  under  one  pound.  It  is  the 
same  way  with  the  shoe,  the  shoe  represents  the  bar;  if  one  branch 
is  near  the  center  of  the  foot  and  the  other  far  out  from  the  center 
of  the  foot,  the  branch  near  the  center  bears  more  weight  as  it  glides 
along  than  the  other  branch,  and  therefore  must  wear  faster ;  so  that, 
aside  from  keeping  the  feet  of  proper  length  and  assuring  an  even 
wear  of  the  shoes,  there  is  very  little  that  the  farmer  need  pay  atten- 
tion to.  Those  are  the  two  greatest  injuries  that  can  occur,  the  un- 
even wear  of  the  shoe  and  the  excessive  length  of  the  foot.    I  thank 

you. 

The  SECRETARY:  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  there  is 
some  remedy  that  can  be  reached  by  shoeing  when  one  wall 
comes  too  near  the  center  of  the  foot?  What  will  you  do  in  a  case 
of  that  kind? 

DR.  ADAMS:  Here  is  a  pair  of  base  wide  feet.  This  colt  stood 
naturally  with  his  toes  wide  apart,  and  in  that  standing  position 
there  is  always  a  tendency  for  the  inner  wall  to  be  flat  and  to  con- 
tract, in  other  words  to  come  too  near  the  center  of  the  foot,  and  the 
question  is,  what  can  we  do  in  the  shoeing  when  one  wall  of  the  foot 
is  too  near  the  center  to  bring  it  out  where  it  belongs?  Well  now, 
there  are  mechanical  means  of  widening  a  foot  that  is  too  narrow. 
It  is  a  general  principle  that,  within  certain  limits,  the  wall  always 
follows  the  shoe ;  in  other  words,  if  there  is  contraction  of  one  quarter. 
I  must  set  my  shoe  out  full  or  wide  at  that  point,  because  the 
tendency  is  for  the  shoe,  if  the  hoof  has  something  to  glide  upon 
out  beyond  itself  it  is  coaxed  out,  but  if  you  habitually  set  the  shoe 
under,  you  will  get  a  narrowiug  of  the  quarter,  the  horn  will  come  in ; 
so  fitting  shoes  full  coaxes  the  wall  out  within  certain  limits,  and 
fitting  the  shoes  narrow,  coaxes  the  wall  in. 
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Now,  if  there  is  contraction  of  one  quarter  or  one  side  wall,  that  is 
if  one  quarter  or  side  wall  has  its  lower  edge  too  near  the  center 
of  the  foot,  we  can  also  assure  frog  pressure,  we  can  give  the  animal 
some  form  of  frog  pressure,  either  with  the  back  of  a  bar  shoe  or 
with  a  rubber  pad,  and  when  the  frog  gets  pressure,  there  will  be 
a  development  of  this  fatty  cushion  of  which  the  frog  is  a  part, 
known  as  the  planter  cushion,  and  as  the  planter  cushion  develops, 
it  drives  the  quarters  apart  and  the  posterior  third  of  the  foot 
becomes  wide;  in  other  words,  we  should  see  to  it  that  the  frog 
is  functionating,  that  is  that  it  gets  pressure,  that  the  planter  cushion 
is  fully  developed.  The  mechanical  means  for  driving  the  quarters 
out  consist  is  using  some  form  of  spring,  of  which  the  best  perhaps 
is  what  is  known  aB  the  Ohadwick  spring,  a  V-shaped  spring  of 
round  steel  with  a  little  brass  ferrule  to  fit  in  the  apex,  which  can 
be  slipped  backward  and  forward  to  weaken  or  strengthen  the  sprinjj 
so  it  can  be  used  for  two  or  three  successive  shoeings.  The  points  of 
the  spring  are  set  in  full  so  they  turn  outward  against  the  but- 
tress. The  hollow  of  the  sole  is  filled  with  tar  and  oakum  and 
covered  with  a  rubber  pad  or  leather  sole  and  left  on  during  that 
shoeing.  A  quarter  of  an  inch  or  sometimes  half  an  inch  will  be  the 
expansion  that  will  take  place  in  the  quarters  during  the  period 
of  one  shoeing,  four  or  five  weeks,  as  the  result  of  this  mechanical 
use  of  the  spring,  but  he  won't  need  the  spring  if  we  do  not  allow 
the  foot  to  become  so  badly  mis-shapen. 

With  the  first  appearance  of  contraction,  we  should  realize  that 
the  frog  is  not  getting  enough  pressure,  and  see  that  the  frog  is 
left  untouched,  so  that  when  the  plain  shoe  is  in  place,  the  frog 
will  extend  downward  an  amount  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the 
shoes,  and  therefore  will  bear  on  the  ground  evenly,  and  that  is  a 
general  principle  to  follow  in  the  country.  The  frog  ought  always 
to  be  left  prominent  enough  so  that  when  a  plane  shoe  is  fitted  to  the 
foot,  the  frog  will  touch  the  ground  when  the  foot  is  placed  upon  the 
ground.  Horn  should  never  be  taken  off  the  frog  of  a  horse  that 
is  shod  with  the  open  shoe;  it  will  expoliate,  it  will  throw  itself  off 
in  flakes  when  it  becomes  too  long;  it  is  only  when  we  shoe  the  hoof 
with  a  rubber  pad  or  bar  shoe  that  we  may  have  to  cut  the  long 
frog  down  so  as  not  to  give  too  much  frog  pressure;  so  that  fitting 
the  shoes  full  at  the  contracted  point  and  giving  frog  pressure  or 
using  some  mechanical  means  such  as  the  Chadwick  spring  are  the 
measures  indicated  where  there's  a  narrowing  of  the  foot  at  any 
otic  point. 

A  Member:    What  do  you  do  for  a  stumbling  horse? 

MR.  BARNES:  Are  corns  caused  by  the  neglect  of  the  horseshoer 
when  he  is  the  man  that  shod  the  horse?  Is  he  responsible  for  the 
corns 1 

DR.  ADAMS:  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  say  that  corns  are  always 
the  result  of  the  neglect  of  the  horseshoer.  We  are  misled  when  we 
think  of  corns  on  horses  as  of  corns  on  our  own  feet,  because  a 
corn  in  a  horses  foot  is  not  anything  like  a  corn  in  the  human  foot. 
The  corn  in  the  human  foot  is  nothing  more  than  a  thickening  of 
the  outer  layer  of  the  skin,  the  result  of  increased'  blood  supply 


to  that  particular  part,  which  is  the  result  of  friction  or  pressure 
on  that  part  Where  the  shoe  works  or  bears  on  a  certain  part  of 
the  toe,  the  skin  gets  thicker  and  the  pressure  of  the  shoe  presses 
that  thickened  part  in  and  you  have  what  we  call  a  corn.  A  corn 
in  a  horse's  foot  is  nothing  more  than  the  bruising  of  the  tissue 
which  secrets  the  horn,  a  bruising  of  the  tissue,  and  that  results  in 
that  tissue  becoming  somewhat  thickened,  it  is  true  and  every  fresh 
bruising  breaks  some  of  the  little  capillary  vessels  and  blood  escapes 
and  is  imbibed  or  soaked  up  by  the  new  horn,  and  when  the  new 
horn  is  pushed  to  the  surface  by  newer  born  underneath,  we  see 
the  red  staining  which  is  an  evidence  of  previous  bruising.  There 
isn't  any  thickening  of  the  hoof  over  the  corn,  there  is  just  a  condi- 
tion of  local  inflama tiou  in  the  horn  secreting  structure  down  beneath 
the  hoof. 

There  are  great  many  causes  of  corn.  Of  course  the  flat  soled 
horse  is  subject  to  corns.  You  must  keep  the  pressure  of  the  shoe 
away  from  his  sole  except  along  the  mnrgin.  It  is  always  permissible 
and  it  is  proper  to  allow  the  margin  of  the  sole  to  bear  on  the  shoe. 
It  always  should,  under  all  conditions,  except  when  we  apply  two 
ounce  or  three  ounce  or  four  ounce  running  plates  to  horses;  these 
bear  just  upon  the  wall  and  not  upon  the  sole,  but  the  sole  should 
always  be  supported ;  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  margin 
of  the  sole  should  always  rest  on  the  shoe;  about  an  iuch  or  so  in 
fr#m  the  white  line  or  margin,  the  sole  sinks  a  little  bit,  and  if  that 
]»ortion  strikes  against  the  inner  web  or  edge  of  the  shoe,  it  will 
cause  bruising;  so  in  a  flat  soled  horse  we  must  be  c.i<r*ul  to  widen 
and  concave  the  shoe  so  that  while  it  shall  arch  ovc-  the  sole  and 
protect  it  from  bruising  by  stones,  it  shall  not  come  in  contact  with 
it  Then,  contracted  heels,  dried  ont,  shrunk  frogs,  usually  accom- 
pany bruising  of  the  sole.  The  horse  that  has  Bide  bones  often  has 
corns  on  the  same  side,  that  is  on  the  outer  quarter.  The  shoer  may 
not  be  responsible  for  the  corns  that  accompany  side  bones,  although, 
if  he  is  careful  and  keeps  the  side  that  has  the  side  bones  down  to 
its  proper  level  so  that  the  shoe  will  be  worn  uniformly,  as  a  rule, 
there  will  be  no  corn  upon  that  side. 

A  Member:  Don't  you  think  the  average  shoer  burns  the  foot 
too  much. 

DR.  ADAMS:  No,  I  do  not  There  are  two  sorts  of  fitting,  hot 
fitting  and  cold  fitting.  It  takes  a  very  fine  mechanic  to  perfectly  fit 
a  shoe  cold.  Neither  you  nor  I  would  be  willing  to  pay  him  for  the 
time  spent  in  making  a  proper  fit  of  a  cold  shoe.  The  horn  is  a  poor 
conductor  of  heat  iasi  as  your  hair  is.  You  don't  take  a  general 
anesthetic  when  you  go  to  the  barber  shop  and  get  your  hair  signed 
or  have  it  cut,  you  haven't  any  feeling  in  it,  and  that's  the  way 
with  a  horse's  hoof,  he  has  no  sensation  or  feeling  in  it,  it  is  such 
a  poor  conductor  of  heat  that  you  can  take  a  dry  sole  a  fourth  of  an 
inch  thick  and  put  a  heavy  shoe  weighing  a  pound  and  a  half  at 
yellow  heat  upon  it  and  it  will  be  there  four  minutes  before  the  tem- 
perature will  raise  on  the  inside,  by  tests.  It  is  such  a  poor  con- 
ductor of  heat  that  it  is  practically  no  conductor  at  all.  You  can 
take  the  end  of  a  horn  and  burn  it  clear  up  to  yonr  hand  and  won't 
feel  any  heat  in  it.    Of  course  dry  horn  is  a  poorer  conductor  of  heat 
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than  moist  horn  is.  There  is  excessive  use  of  the  hot  shoe,  of  course, 
but  the  only  perfect  rapid  fitting  is  hot  fitting.  The  shoer  takes  the 
shoe  at  a  dull  heat,  having  previously  leveled  the  foot  as  well  as 
he  can  with  his  eye  and  leveled  the  upper  surface  of  the  shoe,  he 
drives  the  pritchel  in  the  outside,  to  nail,  places  the  toe  in  the  center 
of  the  foot,  bears  down  and  takes  the  handle  of  his  hammer  and  bears 
on  the  other  branch  to  get  an  even  bearing,  and  just  as  soon  as  it 
•  begins  to  smoke,  he  takes  it  off;  then  the  high  points  that  have  been 
touched  and  have  been  scorched,  be  takes  the  smooth  side  of  his 
hasp  and  lowers  the  high  points  that  have  been  touched;  then  lie 
puts  the  shoe  on  again  and  the  scorched  area  covers  more  ground 
and  the  third  time  it  scorches  all  the  way  around.  That  contact 
all  the  way  around  does  not  hurt  the  horse  and  he  g«ts  a  perfect  tit, 
so  that  proper  hot  fitting  is  the  only  true  fitting. 

A  Member:  Do  you  not  consider  it  the  worst  practice  for  the 
smith  to  take  his  rasp,  after  the  shoe  is  on,  and  rasp  the  foot  to 

make  it  fif? 

DR.  ADAMS:  Yes,  sir.  The  outer  layer,  which  we  call  the  pari- 
ope,  is  represented  in  the  watermelon  by  that  dense  glistening,  hard 
layer  on  the  outside.  I  remember  a  number  of  years  ago  Professor 
Barney  told  me,  if  you  sand  paper  a  melon  and  remove  this  article. 
the  melon  rapidly  loses  moisture  by  evaporation  and  shrinks,  an<l 
that  exactly  what  takes  place  in  the  hoof  when  this  pariople,  whoVe 
function  seems  to  be  to  prevent  loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation,  is 
removed  by  the  rasp.  It  is  only  permissible  to  use  the  rasp  on  the 
horse's  hoof  as  far  as  the  clinches,  not  above,  and  when  a  horse 
comes  from  the  shop  with  the  rasp  marks  on  the  wall  from  the  heel 
around  to  the  other  heel,  clear  up  to  the  hair,  it's  enongh  to  make  the 
gods  weep. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Doctor,  we  regret  to  announce  to  you  that 
you  have  filled  your  time,  and  if  any  other  member  of  the  Institute 
has  any  question,  let  him  write  it  and  possibly  we  will  have  time  to 
hand  it  over  to  the  doctor  later.  Now  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have, 
as  the  next  number  on  this  program,  "The  Agricultural  Press  and  the 
Farmer,"  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Anderson,  Editor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmer,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Anderson's  paper  is  as  follows: 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS  AND  THE  FARMER 

Bf    ARTHUR    J.     ANDEltSOK.     PSIlaietphla. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  wish  to  thank  your 
honorable  body  for  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  and  present  a 
few  of  the  features  of  the  relationship  of  the  Agricultural  Press  to 
the  farmer.  The  Agricultural  Press  is  the  pioneer  in  agricultural 
development  work,  and  the  farm  papers  have  become  so  common  and 
numerous  these  days,  that  I  think  we  are  sometimes  in  danger  of 
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overlooking  the  actual  influence  of  the  Agricultural  Press  in  the 
development  of  agricultural  knowledge  and  influencing  actual  farm 
operations.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  at  the  pres- 
ene  time  practically  450  agricultural  papers  published  in  this  coun- 
try. These  agricultural  papers  include  also  the  special  papers,  such 
as  horticultural,  poultry  and  bee  publications  and  papers  of  that 
kind.  But  in  spite  of  their  numbers,  they  are  probably  among  the 
leaders  in  influencing  the  actual  operation  on  the  farm.  In  order 
to  save  time,  I  have  confined  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  to 
a  paper: 

The  Agricultural  Press  and  the  Farmer:  The  agricultural  press 
claims  a  position  by  the  side  of  tbe  Institute,  the  agricultural  col- 
lege, and  the  experiment  station  as  a  general  educational  factor. 
In  fact  the  farm  paper  antedates  them  all.  Before  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  have  special  institutions  of  learning  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  agricultural  knowledge,  the  farmers  were  drawing  new  ideas 
and  new  inspiration  from  the  experience  of  their  more  enterprising 
fellow  farmers,  as  told  in  their  farm  papers.  Before  experimental 
stations  were  established  aud  before  agriculture  was  recognized  as 
a  science,  the  farm  papers  were  recording  the  results  of  practical 
experiments  conducted  by  the  most  successful  farmers  of  their  fields, 
and  formulating  principles  which  have  since  been  accepted  as  the 
basiB  of  scientific  truths.  Our  readers  were  getting  the  results  of 
useful  experiments,  conducted  under  extremely  practical  conditions, 
and  leading  to  successful  farm  practice,  all  recorded  and  occasionally 
illustrated  in  the  pages  of  those  early  farm  publications. 

The  farm  papers  were  the  forerunners  of  the  farmers'  institutes, 
and  in  many  states  the  first  institute  speakers  were  men  who  had 
established  their  reputations  for  advanced  thought  and  successful 
practice  in  farm  management  through  their  writings  in  the  leading 
papers  of  the  day.  Even,  I  dare  say,  that  many  of  you  find  a  warmer 
welcome  for  your  introduction  to  new  audiences  made  easier  when 
yon  have  given  your  hearers  the  opportunity  to  say:  "I  have  read 
your  articles  in  such  aud  such  a  farm  paper."  The  colleges,  experi- 
ment stations  and  the  farmers'  institutes  are  all  the  outgrowth  of  the 
agricultural  development  of  the  last  sixty  years.  Farm  papers  have 
been  more  or  less  widely  distributed  in  this  country  for  the  past  one 
hundred  years,  and  I  believe  that  I  can  safely  claim  that  they  have 
held  their  popularity  and  maintained  their  usefulness  fairly  well  dur- 
ing all  of  tiiis  time.  Now  we  are  to  have  the  country  demonstrators, 
the  farm  bureaus,  agricultural  highschools,  and  agricultural  instruc- 
tion in  the  rural  schools.  All  of  these  are  to  take  the  field  in  the 
development  and  dissemination  of  agricultural  instruction  which  the 
farm  papers  once  held  alone.  One  might  well  suppose  that  with  these 
all  fully  established,  there  would  be  no  further  need  for  the  agri- 
cultural press,  but  these  papers  have  been  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  paving  the  way  for  these  newer  agencies,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  share  the  field  with  them  in  the  future. 

Just  as  the  farm  papers  have  made  more  and  better  agricultural 
students  and  larger  and  better  institute  audiences  in  the  past  by' 
awakening  interest  and  creating  a  demand  for  more  and  better 
agricultural  instruction,  so  will  these  schools  and  demonstrations, 
as  well  as  the  colleges  and  institutes  make  more  appreciative  and 
discriminating  farm  readers.    Any  institution  which  works  honestly 
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and  efficiently  for  the  improvement  of  farm  conditions  will  share  in 
the  demand  and  appreciation  of  such  institutions.  The  primary  aim 
of  all  of  these  agencies  has  been  to  assist  the  farmers  in  the  general 
business  of  farming  and  in  the  development  of  the  great  industry  of 
agriculture.  A  fair  measure  of  success  of  each  in  attaining  this  eud 
may  be  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  each  has  succeeded  in  actu- 
ally reaching  the  man  on  the  farm  and  influencing  his  farm  practices ; 
also  by  the  value  placed  by  farmers  themselves  upon  these  various 
agencies  in  improving  their  condition  and  assisting  them  in  their 
work.  I  said  that  the  farm  paper  has  retained  its  popularity  and 
maintained  its  usefulness  fairly  well  in  comparison  with  other  es- 
tablished educational  institutions.  This  claim  is  substantiated, 
though  not  necessarily  proved,  by  the  findings  in  an  investigation 
recently  conducted  by  the  United  States  department  of  Agriculture, 
You  are  no  doubt  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  results  of  this 
investigation,  if  not  with  the  actual  figures.  I  present  them  merely 
because  of  their  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  at  hand. 

In  order  to  secure  definite  information  upon  the  effect  of  the  work 
of  the  various  agencies  in  influencing  farm  practice  in  this  country, 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  had  a  house  to  house  survey 
made  in  four  sections  of  the  country,  covering  the  East,  the  South, 
the  Central  North,  and  the  Middle  West.  The  route  of  the  agent 
conducting  the  investigation  in  the  East  extended  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  reached  southward  across  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  touching  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  and  extending 
across  Maryland.  In  all,  3,698  farmers  were  interviewed.  Each 
agent  was  supplied  with  a  set  of  questions,  the  nature  of  which  is 
indicated  by  the  following  of  conclusions.  Of  the  total  number  of 
farmers  interviewed,  about  one  in  every  1.5  was  found  to  take  a 
farm  paper;  one  in  2.3  receives  agricultural  bulletins;  one  in  3.3 
attends  farmers'  institutes;  one  in  6.5  belongs  to  some  agricultural 
organization;  one  in  14.5  writes  to  agricultural  institutions  for  ad- 
vice, and  in  the  South  one  in  11  gets  personal  instruction  from 
county  demonstration  agents.  Of  the  farmers  who  received  agricul- 
tural bulletins,  attended  farmers'  institutes  and  took  farm  papers, 
21  per  cent,  favored  the  bulletins  as  the  most  helpful  sources  of 
information  on  farming;  14  per  cent,  favored  the  farmers'  institute, 
while  66  per  cent,  favored  the  farm  papers.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
small  number  interviewed  in  the  South  where  the  county  agent  system 
has  been  installed,  only  11  per  cent,  favored  the  bulletins  and  24 
per  cent,  favored  the  farm  papers.  So  far  as  this  investigation  can  be 
taken  to  indicate  actual  average  conditions,  the  farm  papers  still  lead 
in  reaching  and  influencing  the  actual  farmers. 

As  students  of  farm  conditions  and  being  interested  in  all  the 
agencies  operating  jn  the  interests  of  rural  development,  the  results 
of  this  investigation  seem  to  merit  some  analysis.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  indicated  popularity  of  the  farm  papers  over  other  educa- 
tional factors  necessarily  reflects  or  is  due  to  superior  qualities  in 
the  papers  themselves.  The  papers  merely  give  their  readers  the 
latest  and  most  advanced  information  on  general  farm  subjects. 
Much  of  this  is  developed  by  these  other  agencies,  and  put  into  prac- 
tice and  adopted  by  practical  farmers.  The  preference  indicated  must 
therefore  be  due  more  to  the  manner  in  which  the  papers  present 
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their  matter  and  upon  the  measure  of  confidence  which  the  papers 
inspire  in  their  readers,  than  to  what  they  present.  A  brief  analysis 
of  the  methods  of  farm  papers  may  therefore  be  interesting  as  sug- 
gesting some  fundamental  principles  which  may  well  be  kept  in 
mind  these  days  when  so  many  efforts  are  being  made  to  educate, 
assist  and  otherwise  stimulate  the  farmers  and  the  rural  commun- 
ities. 

One  of  the  first  essential  features  of  the  farm  paper  is  the  fact 
that  the  farmer  must  pay  a  price  for  its  service.  The  price  is  small 
these  days,  and  it  is  sometimes  made  with  a  combination  of  premium 
offers  which  make  the  actual  investment  ridiculously  small ;  but  nev- 
ertheless it  represents  an  investment,  and  having  paid  his  money, 
the  farmer  feels  that  he  has  a  legitimate  claim  upon  the  services 
of  his  paper,  and  he  uses  it.  The  Government  and  State  bulletins, 
as  well  as  the  institutes  and,  in  some  cases,  the  county  agent,  lose 
some  of  their  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  recipient  because  they  represent 
no  direct  outlay  of  money  or  effort  to  secure  them.  The  bulletin, 
for  instance,  which  comes  unsolicited  and  unsought,  lacks  the  per- 
sonal appeal  which  insures  appreciation. 

I  believe  there  is  a  positive  danger  in  the  new  county  agent  move- 
ment in  this  same  connection.  No  one  can  reasonably  doubt  the 
]>ossibiliry  for  good  in  the  movement  if  it  is  rightly  conducted,  but 
to  fill  the  field  and  accomplish  results,  the  call  for  the  demonstrator 
must  come  from  the  farmer  and  not  from  his  city  friends,  the  State 
or  the  Federal  Government.  When  the  farmers  are  sufficiently  in- 
terested in  the  need  of  a  county  demonstrator  to  request  his  appoint- 
ment, and  when  they  will  dig  down  in  their  pockets  for  the  money  to 
employ  him  and  maintain  his  office,  they  will  use  his  services  and 
demand  a  commensurate  return  for  their  money.  Under  such  condi- 
tions the  farm  demonstrator  system  will  succeed. 

Another  feature  of  the  farm  paper  which  makes  its  appeal  to  the 
practical  farmer  is  its  timeliness.  It  comes  to  hand  when  most 
needed.  A  handicap  which  you  institute  men  must  meet  each  year 
is  the  fact  that  your  talks  with  farmers  are  so  removed  from  the 
season  of  actual  application  of  your  suggestions.  You  may  do  your 
very  best,  but  at  the  most  you  can  only  send  your  audiences  home 
with  renewed  inspiration  and  a  few  fundamental  principles  which 
your  most  attentive  listeners  are  able  to  retain.  You  have  done  your 
duty,  but  you  have  no  assurance  that  your  hearers  will  retain  your 
suggestions  until  the  time  when  they  can  put  them  into  practice. 
Here  the  farm  paper  has  an  advantage  over  you.  It  is  on  the  job 
the  year  around,  and  can  plan  its  most  valuable  features  to  appear 
just  in  advance  of  the  time  when  they  are  most  needed  in  practical 
work.  You  may  have  given  exactly  the  same  information  in  your 
institute  talks  the  preceding  season,  but  by  the  time  the  farmer  is 
ready  to  make  use  of  the  information  your  talk  will  have  been  for- 
gotten, and  his  farm  paper  gets  the  credit.  Let  me  drop  this  sug- 
gestion: If  you  have  a  real  message  pertaining  to  special  farm  prac- 
tice and  you  really  want  to  get  it  to  your  fellow  farmers  in  a  way 
and  at  a  time  that  it  will  soak  in  to  stick,  preach  it  first  in  your 
institute  talk,  but  give  it  later,  when  it  is  most  timely,  to  the  agri- 
cultural paper  which  your  fellow  farmers  are  reading. 

10 
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A  third  feature  which  I  think  is  fairly  well  represented  in  the 
general  farm  papers  today,  but  which  may  be  further  applied  by  the 
press,  the  institute  and  the  bulletin,  is  the  practical  presentation  of 
a  subject.  In  the  farm  survey  to  which  I  hare  referred,  of  the  3,698 
farmers  interviewed,  1,616  or  43.7  per  cent,  said  that  they  believed 
that  practical  experience  is  the  safest  guide  to  farm  practice.  There 
is  a  big  lesson  in  that  demand  for  the  practical.  The  farmer  may 
listen  to  theory  and  admire  argument,  but  there  is  no  class  in 
business  today  that  will  apply  the  acid  test  of  practice  more  rigidly 
or  keenly  than  those  who  earn  their  living  from  the  stubborn  and 
mysterious  soil.  We  may  talk  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  farmer 
in  grasping  the  vast  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  now  being  hurled 
at  him.  He  is  making  rapid  progress,  and  his  opinions  as  well  as 
his  understanding  of  "book  farm"  information  is  rapidly  improving, 
but  nevertheles  a  very  large  amount  of  the  matter  now  being  directed 
to  his  attention  is  figuratively  "shooting  over  his  head." 

Experiment  station  literature  praticularly,  must,  of  necessity, 
deal  with  scientific  facts  in  language  not  readily  understood  by  farm 
readers,  but  the  most  useful  are  those  which  get  away  from  technical 
and  involved  phraseology  as  much  as  possible.  Many  a  station  bul- 
letin defeats  the  purpose  of  its  publication  because  it  confuses  truth 
in  the  minds  of  its  readers  rather  than  elucidating  it.  Let  a  farmer 
tell  the  story  of  an  experiment  station  problem  in  his  own 
words,  and  in  the  words  of  his  readers,  and  he  will  make  more  con- 
verts and  create  a  more  lasting  impression,  and  therefore  a  more 
valuable  one,  than  could  be  obtained  by  a  half  dozen  readings  of  that 
same  bulletin.  The  station  literature  gains  in  poularity  and  use- 
fulness in  being  retold  in  the  language  of  the  agricultural  news- 
paper writer,  and  in  application  to  actual  conditions  on  the  farm. 

This  fact  is  very  nicely  illustrated  in  the  case  of  at  least  one 
station  authority  of  my  acquaintance  who  conducts  a  regular  de> 
partment  for  a  leading  farm  paper.  He  handles  a  large  number  and 
a  wide  range  of  questions  in  general  farm  practice  from  the  readers 
of  the  paper.  In  making  his  replies,  he  supplements  his  practical 
experience  with  facts  which  have  been  developed  by  various  experi- 
ment stations  which  have  conducted  tests  on  the  questions  at  hand. 
His  replies  carry  much  of  the  same  information  which  is  available 
to  the  farm  readers  in  published  bulletins,  if  they  would  but  use 
it.  The  bulletins  remain  unread,  yet  when  told  by  this  man  in  the 
language  of  the  farm  reader,  and  when  applied  to  specific  cases,  the 
information  is  not  only  accepted  at  its  full  value,  but  it  is  put  into 
use  in  the  actual  operations  of  the  farm.  And  here  is  an  added  fact 
which  points  its  own  lesson:  This  man's  service  is  immensely  pop- 
ular with  the  farm  readers,  and  the  station  authorities  have  ob- 
served that  this  service  has  increased  the  popularity  of  the  station 
and  increased  the  demitnd  for  direct  station  counsel  with  the  farm- 
ers of  the  State. 

In  making  this  analysis  of  what  I  consider  the  favorable  features 
of  the  agricultural  press,  and  in  attempting  to  point  out  some  of  its 
practices  which  might  be  used  by  other  agencies,  I  do  not  want  to 
he  understood  as  maintaining  that  the  farm  press  is  not  without 
faults,  or  that  it  is  all  that  it  should  be  in  present  or  past  make-up. 
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There  have  been  great  improvements  in  the  general  quality  of  our 
leading  farm  papers  in  the  past  twenty  yearn,  and  perhaps  they  bave 
shown  as  great  progress  as  other  agricultural  institutions.  But 
there  must  be  even  greater  improvements  in  the  future.  Past 
methods  and  the  concentration  of  effort  on  a  few  lines  will  not  suffice 
under  the  conditions  which  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  prevail  in 
the  future  as  a  result  of  present  interest  in  agricultural  educational 
work.  The  agricultural  papers  of  the  past  have  not  shown  the 
qualities  of  persistent  active  leadership  which  their  readers  have  the 
right  to  demand  of  them.  Too  many  have  been  satisfied  to  simply 
keep  abreast  of  their  time,  reflecting  advances  in  the  agricultural 
industry  as  they  have  been  developed,  instead  of  being  actual  leaders 
in  that  progress  and  pointing  the  way  to  new  accomplishments.  They 
have  attempted  to  hold  popularity  by  too  much  of  a  follow-up  policy 
instead  of  earning  popularity  and  establishing  real  worth  by  actual 
accomplishment. 

The  value  of  the  public  press  as  a  champion  of  a  worthy  cause 
has  been  proven  time  and  again.  We  can  all  point  to  certain  daily 
newspapers  that  have  won  places  among  the  great  national  powers 
in  shaping  and  influencing  national  policies  and  in  leading  in  the 
accomplishnuBt  •*  worthy  causes.  Some  of  our  present  day  dailies 
are  making  their  influence  felt  in  the  same  way.  In  the  great  Bpeqal 
problems  facing  the  agricultural  industry  of  today,  and  in  presenting 
the  just  claims  of  agriculture  as  related  or  opposed  to  other  great 
national  interests,  there  is  need  of  just  such  leadership  in  The  farm 
press.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  ask  that  a  single  farm  paper,  with 
a  restricted  or  localized  circulation,  shall  ever  make  such  leadership 
effective  over  a  large  area,  but  the  combined  influence  of  all  of  the 
leading  papers  in  the  interests  of  a  common  cause  would  give  the 
industry  the  representation  which  it  must  have  in  the  future.  Let 
U8  suppose  that  all  of  the  farm  papers  of  this  country  had  combined 
in  an  effective  fight  against  the  Canadian  reciprocity  pact  which  was 
enacted  in  Congress  two  years  ago.  Suppose  that  each  paper  by  per- 
sistent presentation  of  the  actual  provisions  and  application  of  that 
measure  influenced  one-third  of  its  subscribers  to  direct  a  personal 
protest  to  their  political  representatives  against  it.  The  result  would 
bave  been  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  demonstrations  ever  made 
in  this  country,  and  would  have  established  the  relative  importance 
of  agriculture  in  the  country's  interests  as  nothing  else  would.  It 
would  have  insured  the  consideration  from  Congress  for  a  period 
of  years  which  the  industry  deserves.  It  is  leadership  of  this  char- 
acter which  the  farm  readers  have  a  right  to  expect  from  their 
farm  papers,  and  which  they  will  demand  some  day  in  the  future. 

We  are  learning  to  realize  that  agriculture  is  more  than  a  profes- 
sion ;  more  than  the  mere  production  of  crops.  It  is  a  life,  the  most 
vital  of  all  industries,  a  great  teeming,  living  world  with  special 
interests  in  the  field  of  state  and  national  legislation  and  with  special 
problems  as  broad  and  as  varied  as  human  life  itself.  As  representa- 
tives of  such  a  life,  and  as  champions  of  the  farmers'  cause,  the  farm 
papers  of  the  future  must  branch  out  in  individual  effort  and  show 
more  unity  of  purpose  in  their  consideration  of  these  interest^ oOqIc 
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We  are  all  familiar  with  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  agriculture 
is  the  greatest  wealth  producing  industry  in  this  country;  the  key- 
stone of  National  prosperity.  Yet  in  practically  every  instance  in 
which  agriculture  clashes  with  the  other  great  National  industrial, 
agriculture  is  saerified  by  the  very  men  who  eulogize  the  farmer, 
and  advantage  is  given  "to  the  other  interests.  In  questions  of  taxa- 
tion, special  legislation,  industrial  privilege  and  the  ever-trouble- 
some tariff  rates,  and  rights  and  welfare  of  practically  every  other 
industry  are  considered  first  and  agriculture  takes  what  is  left  and 
is  expected  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions  as  best  it  can. 
There  is  a  logical  and  very  practical  reason  for  this.  The  agricultural 
industry  lacks  the  concentration  and  organization  that  is  enjoyed 
by  the  other  industries  and  is  unable  to  bring  concerted  action  to 
bear  to  present  its  just  claims  and  grievances.  Through  lack  of  lead- 
ership and  organization  the  farmers  have  never  been  able  to  present 
the  full  power  of  their  combined  numbers.  The  day  of  organization 
is  promised,  but  in  the  meantime  the  farm  papers  can  do  much  to 
concentrate  public  opinion  and  direct  organized  effort  in  securing 
the  desired  results. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  to  every  successful  paper,  whether  it 
circulates  in  the  city  or  on  the  farms,  is  that  Lt'iil  tht  confidence 
of  its  readers.  This  presupposes  a  number  of  very  important  con- 
ditions, and  it  is  going  to  require  more  in  the  future  than  it  has 
in  the  past.  The  farmer  of  the  future  will  be  more  the  reading 
farmer,  and  reading  more,  he  is  going  to  be  more  discriminating 
and  exacting  in  his  selection  of  papers  and  in  what  his  papers  give 
him.  To  command  the  confidence  of  such  readers,  the  papers  must 
build  up  a  reputation  as  authorities  upon  the  matter  which  they 
handle.  This  means  that  the  reading  column  must  be  under  the 
supervision  and  censorship  of  men  who  are  equipped  with  practical 
experience  as  well  as  scientific  training  to  be  able  to  discriminate 
between  the  safe  and  the  unsafe,  the  truth  and  the  untruth.  The 
material  must  be  drawn  more  and  more  from  the  acknowledged 
leaders  in  farm  practice,  and  those  who  have  demonstrated  the  value 
of  their  counsel  by  success  in  actual  accomplishment.  The  most  use- 
ful farm  papers  today  are  those  which  are  drawing  their  matter  most 
largely  from  the  leading  farmers  of  their  own  field,  and  are  keeping 
in  close  touch  with  the  actual  needs  of  their  readers.  In  the  future, 
there  will  be  even  less  matter  written  in  the  office,  and  more  from 
close  contact  with  the  actual  work  of  the  farm. 

Another  requirement  of  the  successful  farm  paper  in  the  future 
will  be  the  enlargement  of  its  field.  The  papers  of  the  past  have 
specialized  almost  exclusively  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  production 
of  crops.  Along  with  other  similar  institutions  they  have  assumed 
that  crop  production  is  the  chief  aim  of  farming.  Following  this 
assumption  they  have  discussed  production  methods  with  every  known 
farm  crop  year  after  year  with  little  change  in  fundamental  princi- 
ples but  depending  merely  upon  a  new  setting  tagive  spice  and  var- 
iety. The  first  issue  of  one  paper  with  which  I  am  familiar,  published 
in  1848,  contains  a  number  of  articles  on  crop  production  which  in 
general  features  are  no  different  from  articles  appearing  in  dozens 
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of  farm  papers  today.  The  useful  farm  paper  must  continue  to 
discuss  production  methods,  but  it  must  also  find  space  for  other  aud 
equally  important  farm  interests. 

We  are  at  present  face  to  face  with  the  greatest  economic  question 
of  better  marketing.  We  have  learned  and  are  continuing  to  learn 
how  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before, 
but  we  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  make  the  two  blades  yield  double  the 
return  in  worldly  goods  or  comforts  of  life  that  the  one  did  before. 
We  are  just  starting  to  investigate  the  principles  and  availability 
of  cooperation  and  the  possibilites  of  self-help  through  mutual  help. 
The  country  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that  in  our  present  wasteful 
system  of  marketing  we  have  one  of  the  greatest  economic  wastes 
of  the  age.  It's  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this  condition  will  be 
permitted  to  continue.  A  remedy  will  be  found.  If  it  is  not  developed 
by  the  producers,  it  will  be  by  the  consumers  of  their  representatives. 
If  developed  by  the  cities,  the  remedial  measures  will  all  be  shaped 
to  suit  the  cities'  needs.  If  remedied  by  the  producers,  they  may 
hope  to  receive  some  of  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  such  a  reform. 
This  question  will  be  of  vital  interest  to  farmers  in  the  next  few 
years,  and  the  farm  papers  must  give  it  ever  increasing  attention. 

With  united  effort  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  must  come 
organization  and  a  closer  combination  of  farmers.  The  community 
is  the  logical  unit  of  successful  cooperation,  and  there  must  be  in- 
creased interest  in  those  things  which  go  to  make  up  better  com- 
munity and  better  home  environment.  Under  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  rural  life,  the  rural  home  must  ever  be  dependent  to  a 
large  degree  upon  the  spirit  and  tone  of  its  community.  The  social, 
school  and  church  conditions,  which  make  a  community  a  better 
place  to  live  in,  make  it  also  a  better  place  to  invest  money  in  and 
a  better  place  to  farm  in.  The  improvement  of  these  conditions  are 
economic  as  well  as  social  problems  which  are  vital  to  rural  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  and  they  must  eventually  find  an  important 
place  in  the  attention  of  all  farm  papers.  Farm  papers  are  now 
going  into  practically  three-fourths  of  all  the  farm  homes  of  this 
country.  In  many  of  these  homes  they  are  practically  the  only  cur- 
rent publication  taken.  If  they  even  approach  the  limit  of  their 
usefulness,  they  must  be  faithful  representatives  of  the  best  interests 
of  these  homes. 

There  are  a  number  of  minor  improvements  which  will  eventually 
come  as  a  result  of  a  better  understanding  of  farm  readers  and 
greater  attention  to  details.  For  instance,  the  style  and  quality  of 
workmanship  will  improve.  For  years  little  attention  was  given  to 
the  quality  of  paper,  perfection  of  presswork,  and  selection  and 
clearness  of  illustrations  which  all  go  to  make  up  the  appearance  of 
a  publication.  The  publishers  assumed  that  the  farmer  placed  no  value 
upon  these  features.  This  assumption  is  rapidly  being  displaced, 
and  we  may  soon  see  the  farm  papers  comparing  favorably  with  other 
technical  journals  in  the  style  and  quality  of  their  appearance  as 
well  as  in  general  wormanship. 

Another  feature  is  the  class  of  advertising  matter  bandied.  There 
has  been  a  great  change  in  this  respect  in  the  last  few  years,  aud 
publishers  today  are  refusing  space  to  advertisers  who  were  never 
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questioned  a  few  years  ago.  They  recognize  that  they  owe  an  im- 
portant duty  to  their  readers  in  keeping  their  advertising  columns 
free  from  matter  which  would  deceive,  defraud  or  injure  their 
patrons  in  any  way.  I  believe  that  this  practice  is  general  with  all 
farm  papers  at  the  present  time.  No  reputable  paper  could  afford 
to  accept  advertising  which  would  make  dissatisfied  readers,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  advertising  columns  of  the  agricultural  press  are 
as  free  from  such  matter  as  those  of  most  other  classes  of  publications. 
If  a  fraudulent  advertisement  creeps  in,  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
publisher  has  been  deceived,  and  he  will  be  the  first  to  remedy  the 
error.  But  there  are  still  some  things  to  be  desired  in  this  respect. 
Publishers  are  even  now  going  beyond  the  mere  question  of  honest 
dealing,  and  are  satisfying  themselves  as  to  the  actual  value  of  the 
advertised  goods,  the  specific  claims  of  the  copy,  the  fitness  of  the 
articles  offered  and  the  effect  of  the  presentation  of  certain  classes 
of  advertising  upon  the  members  of  the  reader's  family.  The  fnture 
will  find  cleaner  advertising  columns  and  even  a  higher  standard 
of  advertising  merit. 

In  making  this  brief  summary  of  the  present  and  future  of  farm 
papers,  I  must  confess  to  a  more  or  less  biased  viewpoint.  We  are 
told  that  when  we  think  too  long  on  one  side  of  a  subject  we  are 
in  danger  of  falling  into  a  rut  and  becoming  cross-eyed  in  our  view. 
If  we  have  conceived  a  cross-eyed  vision  of  the  future  of  the  agricul- 
tural press,  it  is  due  to  an  over-confidence  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  ideal.  I  believe  that  most  of  the  farm  papers  today  are  making  a 
serious  and  conscientious  effort  to  reach  this  ideal,  and  spurred  on 
by  the  increasing  demands,  they  will  branch  out  and  develop  as  ef- 
ficient leaders  in  the  great  industry  which  they  represent.  You  and 
I  know  that  it  is  the  greatest  industry  in  the -world  today,  and  it  will 
continue  to  be  so  for  many  years  to  come.  If  I  am  expecting  too 
much  of  the  future  development  of  the  industry,  I  am  merely  indulg- 
ing in  the  general  optimism  so  characteristic  of  farmers  everywhere. 

I  like  the  sentiment  of  the  posters  which  were  displayed  in  many 
of  the  rural  communities  of  Ohio,  following  the  recent  flood.  It 
expresses  the  real  spirit  of  the  farmer  as  he  meets  the  uncertainties 
of  Nature  and  her  various  moods.  The  people  who  could  express 
such  sentiments  after  such  a  visitation  of  flood  and  disaster  must 
inspire  the  confidence  of  the  leaders  in  agricultural  work,  whether 
they  be  institute  men,  college  or  station  workers,  or  directors  of 
the  agricultural  press.    The  posters  read: 

"We've  had  our  time  of  flood  and  gloom, 
We've  neared  the  awful  gates  of  doom 
And  some  have  entered  in. 
But  now  the  sun  of  hope  peers  out, 
Old  troubles  we  can  put  to  rout; 
So  grin,  gosh  dern  it,  grin !" 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  You  are  differently 
constituted  from  what  I  am  if  you  don't  get  very  tired  in  three  hours 
sitting  and  listening  to  entertainment  as  is  usually  the  case  in  these 
normal  meetings,  and  I  am  going  to  make  a  suggestion  to  you.     I 
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will  hold  the  watch  on  you,  if  you  will  stand  up  for  two  minutes  to 
rest  yourselves  a  little  while  those  doors  be  kept  open  to  let  in  the 
fresh  air. 


The  CHAIRMAN:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you,  Mr. 
H.  M.  Collingwood,  Editor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  who  will  deliver 
an  address  on  the  "Citizenship  of  the  Farm." 

Mr.  Collingwood 's  address  is  as  follows: 

THE  CITIZENSHIP  OF  THE  FARM 

B*  H.   W.  COLLINGWOOD,    Kea   York  City. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends:  1  am  no  orator,  and  you  will  find 
it  out  before  I  go  very  far.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  scientific  man, 
and  that  will  be  evident  also;  and  I  know  a  lot  of  men  who  are 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  they  lack  the  ability  to  realize  it.  Now, 
I  think  I  do.  I  am  going  to  talk  in  a  plain,  off-hand  way  to  you, 
good  friends,  and  tell  you  the  things  that  I  believe,  that  my  life 
and  my  experience  make  me  believe,  for  I  have  learned  that  it  is 
better  for  a  man  to  come  straight  to  the  front  and  say  the  things 
that  he  believes  are  true  and  stand  by  them. 

I  was  brought  up  on  Cape  Cod,  by  a  man  who  was  called  pretty 
close  by  his  neighbors,  and  when  you  get  a  Cape  Cod  neighborhood 
to  call  a  man  close,  you  can  make  up  your  mind  that  he  is  close. 
That's  right.  I  remember  how,  when  I  was  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
old,  whenever  I  took  a  ride  on  the  railroad  train  and  the  conductor 
came  in  the  car,  that  man  would  pat  me  on  the  shoulder  and  say, 
"Scrouge  down,  make  yourself  just  as  small  as  you  can,  so  he  will 
think  you  are  under  age  and  I  won't  have  to  pay  your  fare;"  and 
I  confess  that  I  did  it,  and  I  passed  for  a  number  of  years,  as  a 
very  small  boy.  I  never  liked  to  do  it,  but  I  did  it.  Years  afterwards, 
I  went  to  a  public  hearing  where  a  great  railroad  corporation  came 
and  demanded  the  right  to  put  an  increase  on  their  passenger  fare, 
and  a  great  lawyer  got  up  and  made  his  argument:  "Gentlemen, 
we  have  got  to  have  a  big  margin  on  this  thing,  because  these  farm- 
ers try  to  cheat  us."  And  do  you  know  he  went  on  and  told  that 
very  case  of  a  boy  that  scrouged  down  and  cheated  them  out  of  half 
fare;  and  I  kept  my  seat  and  couldn't  get  up  and  say  one  word  in 
reply,  although  I  know  they  had  no  right  to  the  increase  in  their 
railroad  fare,  but  it  took  the  whole  heart  out  of  my  argument  to 
know  that  what  that  man  said  was  true.  Now,  I  am  going  to  talk 
plainly;  I  am  going  to  say  just  what  I  believe  and  I  am  going  to  say 
it,  I  hope,  so  that  you  will  know  what  I  have  been  talking  about. 

In  the  first  place,  my  friends,  it  might  be  asked,  Why  there  should 
be  a  special  citizenship  for  the  farmer.  I  find  that  whenever  a  farmer 
makes  a  demand  for  what  he  believes  to  be  fairly  his  rights  in  busi- 
ness or  in  politics,  he  is  generally  met  with  the  statement  that  he 
has  no  right  to  expect  anything  more  than  other  people  receive.    The 
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farmer  does  not  ask  anything  more  than  others  deserve,  but  he  has 
the  right  to  ask  a  square  deal  in  business  and  society.  It  frequently 
happens  that  he  cannot  obtain  this  square  deal  except  through  par- 
ticular and  peculiar  ways  of  getting  hold  of  it.  A  little  thought 
would  show  why  this  is  so.  The  farmer  lives  a  life  different  from  that 
of  any  other  citizen.  His  home  and  his  farm  is  a  little  community  by 
itself.  A  man  working  in  a  town  factory,  or  a  man  running  a  store, 
is  a  small  part  of  a  big  machine,  a  cog  in  a  large  wheel.  It  follows 
therefore  that  law  and  social  habits  which  take  care  of  this  big 
wheel,  usually  take  care  fairly  well  of  the  little  cog.  A  farmer  on 
the  other  hand,  instead  of  being  a  cog  in  a  big  machine,  runs  a  little 
machine  of  his  own.  It  may  be  a  small  machine,  but  it  is  pretty 
much  the  whole  thing  as  a  machine,  all  the  way  from  the  motive  power 
down  to  the  little  cog;  being  located  right  on  the  man's  farm.  People 
do  not  always  get  this  distinction  between  the  two.  The  town  man 
is  a  little  part  of  a  big  piece  of  machinery;  the  country  man  is  the 
entire  proposition  of  a  small,  complete  machine. 

Not  only  is  that  true,  but  in  his  relations  to  society,  the  farmer 
is  on  a  different  basis  from  the  man  who  lives  in  the  town.  The  town 
man  is  a  consumer  and  handler.  He  rarely,  if  ever,  gets  his  hands 
down  to  the  real  foundation  of  things.  He  takes  the  things  which 
have  originally  come  out  of  the  ground ;  makes  them  over  into  differ- 
ent forms,  and  sells  them  in  the  market.  To  put  it  another  way,  the 
farmer  feeds  the  world,  while  the  man  who  lives  in  town  waits  upon 
the  world,  runs  its  errands,  and  serves  it  in  various  ways.  We  want 
to  get  this  thing  firmly  in  our  minds,  that  the  man  in  town  runs 
upon  the  errands  of  society,  while  the  man  upon  the  farm  is  an  in- 
dependent producer,  not  merely  running  upon  the  world's  errands, 
but  providing  those  essential  things  without  which  society  could  not 
endure  for  a  year.  The  men  who  do  the  work  in  our  towns  and  cities 
might  go  on  a  universal  strike.  That  would  not  mean  death  to  the 
Republic,  although  it  might  be  inconvenient,  for  so  long  as  food 
and  fibre  were  produced  out  of  the  soil,  men  would  find  some  way 
to  get  hold  of  them  and  fix  them  so  that  they  could  eat  them  or 
wear  them.  That  has  been  so  through  all  the  history  of  the  world; 
so  long  as  the  essential  things  of  life  were  produced,  men  have  found 
the  way  to  distribute  them.  But  let  the  farmers  of  the  country  or 
of  the  world  go  on  a  universal  strike  in  like  manner  and  refuse  to 
produce  an  ounce  of  food  or  fibre  beyond  what  is  needed  in  their  own 
families,  and  we  would  have  a  very  different  situation. 

Then  there  is  another  thing.  In  all  tbe  history  of  the  world  it  has 
been  a  part  of  accepted  belief  that  the  farm  or  the  country  is  the 
foundation  of  the  health  and  the  vital  force  of  the  Nation.  This  has 
always  been  so  from  earliest  times.  Just  so  long  as  the  farmers  of  a 
Nation  were  happy  and  prosperous,  and  able  to  provide  what  they  felt 
was  needed  in  their  home,  the  Nation  itself  has  been  strong  and 
contented.  The  cities  are  recruited  in  each  generation  from  the 
farm.  If  there  were  no  farm  boys  and  girls  to  bring  fresh  vigor  and 
health  and  strong  rich  blood  into  these  towns  and  cities,  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  city  would  die  out  in  three  generations. 

I  could  give  you  a  hundred  instances  from  history  to  show  how  this 
has  always  worked  out  in  the  same  way.  You  may  take  one,  the 
history  of  Rome.    For  many  years  Rome  ruled  the  world.    That  was 
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when  the  city  was  comparatively  small,  and  when  it  was  dominated 
by  the  farmers  and  small  free  holders  of  Ttaly.  So  long  as  these 
men  controlled  public  affairs,  Rome  was  safe  from  invaders.  There 
came  a  time  finally  when  habit  and  custom  of  the  city  changed, 
and  the  Romans  reached  out  to  conquer  the  world.  There  was  a 
enrions  thing  about  the  way  they  did  it,  for  the  Roman  conquest 
meant  simply  the  building  up  of  large  cities.  In  all  the  history  of 
that  time  it  cannot  be  found  that  the  Romans  ever  extended  Agri- 
culture or  farming.  They  had  no  use  whatever  for  a  farm  except 
that  it  might  produce  soldiers  for  the  Roman  army,  and  food  for 
the  cities,  the  farmer  himself  being  regarded  as  an  inferior  man. 
This  became  the  national  policy,  and  it  was  only  a  question  of  a 
few  generations  before  the  entire  character  of  the  Roman  people 
was  changed.  Slaves  and  hirelings  did  the  fighting.  The  soldiers 
had  no  patriotic  or  home  feeling,  but  they  were  willing  to  fight  for 
the  tyrant  who  would  pay  them  most.  There  came  a  time  when 
the  true  Roman  soldier  got  so  lazy  that  he  wouldn't  even  carry  his 
weapons.  He  would  fight  with  them,  but  be  hired  a  slave  to  carry 
them  on  the  march  and  take  care  of  them.  The  slave  began  to  practice 
with  the  weapons,  and  with  the  strength  that  he  gained  by  carrying 
them  about  from  place  to  place,  he  was  able  in  time  to  defeat  or  kill 
his  own  master,  and  became  the  soldier  in  turn. 

That  has  been  the  history  of  every  nation  where  the  small  free- 
holder of  land,  or  the  farmer  has  been  neglected,  or  has  not  received 
his  fair  share.  A  century  or  two  ago  the  English  army  was  largely 
made  up  of  stont  young  farmers  from  the  country,  and  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  size  was  adopted.  Then  came  the  land  policy  of  England  which 
made  it  difficult  for  the  small  farmer,  or  what  we  know  as  the  hired 
man,  to  obtain  land  of  his  own,  and  there  came  a  rush  of  able  bodied 
men  to  the  town  and  the  city,  and  across  the  ocean  to  America  and 
Australia.  At  the  time  of  the  war  with  the  African  Boers,  I  am 
told  that  in  order  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  English  army  it  was  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  requirement  of  size  hy  one  inch  in  height,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  find  the  larger  men  formerly  taken  as  soldiers. 
In  other  words  the  English  farms  were  not  breeding  and  producing 
the  men  which  were  produced  a  century  ago  under  a  fairer  share 
for  agriculture.  I  think  that  one  chief  reason  why  the  English  laud 
laws  are  being  ehansed  so  that  it  is  possible  for  these  smaller  farmers 
to  bny  farms,  is  because  the  statesmen  see  the  absolute  necessity  of 
milking  their  farmers  realize  that  they  are  to  have  a  fair  show  with 
other  indnstries. 

And  there  is  another  thing:  Ton  cannot,  to  save  your  life,  mention 
a  grent  reform  or  a  great  moral  awakening,  which  has  not  started 
and  developed  from  the  country.  You  may  take  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, or  any  other  great  moral  development  in  this  conntry,  and 
trace  it  back  to  its  heginning,  and  yon  will  not  find  one  which  was 
originated  and  carried  on  exclusively  in  the  civilization  of  the  town, 
They  have  all  been  started  and  developed  amid  the  silence  of  the 
hills  by  farm-bred  men.  They  have  not  started  in  palaces  or  in 
great  factories,  but  in  lonely  farm  bouses,  or  in  bams  where  men 
and  women  not  only  had  time  for  thought  and  for  reading,  but  were 
close  to  Nature,  undisturbed  by  small  attractions  and  capable  of 
realizing  the  meaning  of  large  issues. 
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Take  it  therefore  from  any  point  of  view  you  please.  The  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  the  keeping  up  of  the  Nation's  health,  or  the  moral 
power  which  stands  at  the  basis  of  it  all,  and  the  farm  home 
stands  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  proposition.  You  may  tell 
me  that  there  are  some  farm  homes  wherein  none  of  these  things  are 
to  be  found.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  I  would  grant  that  may  be 
true  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  general  proposition,  putting  society 
into  classes  as  we  find  it,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  farm  and 
the  farmer  who  lives  upon  it  stand  as  a  foundation  of  those  things 
which  we  most  desire  in  the  future  of  this  country  for  the  comfort 
and  the  hope  of  our  children. 

These  things  being  so,  we  are  justified  in  speaking  of  a  special 
citizenship  for  the  farm.  First  of  all,  our  farmers  must  realize 
that  during  the  last  50  years  we  have  had  a  tremendous  development 
in  all  lines  of  industry.  Much  of  this  development  has  directly 
affected  the  city  and  the  town,  yet  it  has  indirectly  affected  the 
farm  as  well.  If  50  years  ago  I  had  gone  to  the  old  gentleman  who 
brought  me  up  on  Cape  Cod,  and  told  him  that  I  should  see  men 
flying  about  in  flying  machines,  that  I  should  see  gasoline  engines 
coughing  their  way  along  the  road,  or  doing  the  work  of  the  farm, 
or  if  I  had  told  him  the  possibilities  of  the  telephone,  I  am  very 
sure  that  he  would  have  taken  me  out  behind  the  barn  with  a  stick, 
that  he  might  drive  out  the  evil  spirit.  Yet  these  things  are  here, 
and  looking  back  over  half  a  century  we  hardly  know  or  when  they 
came.  Having  seen  this  development,  we  cannot  expect  to  be  justified 
in  telling  our  children  that  all  development  has  stopped.  The  truth 
is  that  50  years  from  now  those  who  follow  us  will  look  back  upon 
this  period  in  which  we  live,  with  a  feeling  of  wonder  that  people 
conld  really  have  enjoyed  life  under  such  crude  conditions  as  we 
find  today.  I  could  name  a  dozen  things  which  I  am  confident  now 
seem  absolutely  impossible,  but  which  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children will  accept  as  matter  of  fact,  just  exactly  as  we  now 
accept  the  telephone,  or  the  automobile.  This  being  so,  the  farmer 
should  recognize  the  fact  that  he  cannot  hope  to  influence  the  world, 
and  his  country  with  any  narrow  or  bigoted  citizenship. 

Yet  there  are  several  essential  tilings  which  must  never  be  given  up, 
and  which  I  believe  can  only  be  kept  purely  alive  in  the  country. 
In  the  first  place,  the  farmers  must  learn  to  co-operate.  We  have  to 
learn  how  to  come  together  with  other  farmers  and  other  producers, 
organize  our  forces  and  get  away  from  the  selfishness  of  individual 
interest.  This  one  inability  to  drop  prejudice  and  pick  up  the  prin- 
ciples of  co-operation  has,  I  believe,  done  more  to  hold  us  back  as 
farmers,  and  deny  us  all  our  fair  share  of  what  belongs  to  us,  than 
any  other  single  thing  that  you  can  mention.  The  trust  and  the 
big  combination  in  the  town  and  city  have  learned  the  value  of  or- 
ganization, and  the  men  who  work  for  them  in  the  city  and  town 
not  only  feel  the  influence  of  this  strong  organization,  but  they  have 
learned  how  to  organize  themselves  into  companies,  and  armies, 
so  that  they  are  able  to  protect  their  rights.  If  yon  will  think  for 
a  moment,  whenever  your  butter,  your  potatoes,  your  beef,  your 
wool,  or  whatever  else  you  may  produce,  leaves  your  hands,  it  im- 
mediately, through  all  its  courses,  passes  into  the  hand  of  an  organiza- 
tion or  trust,  of  some  kind.     The  railroads  are  organized,  the  ex- 
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press  companies  likewise,  the  truck  men  who  take  your  produce 
away  from  the  railroad,  the  commission  men  who  handle  it,  the 
wholesalers  who  take  it  from  the  commission  men  ,and  the  retailers 
who  handle  it  from  the  wholesalers,  all  are  organized.  You  are  the 
only  one  all  down  the  long  line  who  is  trying  to  put  the  force  of 
your  feeble  individual  hands  against  this  organized  body  of  men. 
And  so  therein  lies  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  true  civiliza- 
tion for  the  farm,  for  if  you  analyze  true  co-operation,  and  get  down 
into  the  principles  of  real  organization,  you  will  find  what  there  is 
of  business,  patriotic  feeling,  and  of  real  religion  in  the  outcome  of 
your  life. 

We  shall  be  forced  in  this  country  to  have  an  overhauling  of  both 
business  and  patriotic  feeling.  It  ought  to  be  evident  to  any  farmer 
by  this  time  that  just  so  long  as  he  tries  to  imitate  the  meanness,  the 
dishonesty,  and  the  grafting  methods  of  the  big  interests  in  town 
and  city,  he  will  be  placed  more  and  more  at  a  disadvantage,  because 
those  men  are  better  able  and  better  qualified  to  handle  the  game 
of  graft,  and  to  get  more  than  their  share  by  tricky  means.  The  evils 
which  afflict  our  country  will  continue  to  exist  just  so  long  as  the 
farmers  of  this  land  try  to  imitate  this  meanness  and  graft  of  the 
people  who  have  robbed  them  bo  long. 

I  have  said  that  every  nation  naturally  looks  to  the  farm  home  for 
its  moral  strength  and  its  physical  strength  as  well.  In  like  manner, 
have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  that  the  nation  must  look  for  its 
hnsiness  and  political  reform  in  the  same  way,  to  the  influence  of 
the  country  people?  I  have  said  this  thing  to  farmers  before  now, 
and  had  them  reply  that  they  are  obliged  to  fight  the  devil  with 
fire  and  carry  on  the  methods  of  business  which  they  know  are 
hurting  them  in  the  city.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  most  foolish 
and  short  sighted  policy,  for  I  can  tell  you  that  the  great  majority 
of  men  who  are  doing  business  in  this  country  would  like  to  be 
straight  and  clean  and  will  gladly  follow  any  business  reform  that 
is  based  squarely  upon  the  principles  of  the  Golden  Rule.  And  I 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  reform  can  only  come  out  of  the 
country,  as  every  other  reform  has  done. 

The  first  element  of  any  citizenship  of  the  farm  therefore  is  one 
of  straight,  square,  honest  business  dealing  in  every  way.  I  hope 
to  see  the  time  when  it  will  be  recognized  as  the  meanest  kind  of 
sin  to  put  rotten  and  wormy  apples  in  the  middle  of  a  box  or  barrel, 
or  to  stuff  any  package  offered  for  sale  with  inferior  goods.  I  talk 
in  this  plain  way  so  that  we  may  clearly  understand  whatl  mean. 
As  a  boy  I  was  brought  up  in  a  Yankee  town,  where  it  was  thought 
to  be  smart  to  cheat  your  neighbor.  I  know  of  a  man  who  went 
to  the  rillage  store  one  Saturday  and  raised  a  great  outcry.  He 
polled  a  stone  weighing  about  two  pounds  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
was  ready  to  take  oath  that  he  found  it  in  the  middle  of  a  bag  of 
coffee  which  he  bought  the  week  before.  The  storekeeper  looked  at 
it  and  Baid,  "That's  right,  I  found  that  stone  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  tub  of  butter  you  brought  in  here."  As  a  child  it  seemed  to  me 
remarkable  that  those  men  could  not  see  anything  but  the  smart- 
ness of  such  practice,  and  could  not  realize  the  sin  of  it. 

As  a  foundation  for  my  citizenship  for  the  farm,  T  would  teach 
our  boys  and  girls,  and  our  grown  up  people  as  well,  that  the  first 
principle  of  honorable  business  dealing  with  our  neighbors  or  with 
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the  public,  is  to  regard  the  man  who  will  wilfully  cheat  another 
in  the  sale  of  his  products  as  a  fit  companion  for  the  saloon  keeper. 
Too  may  say  this  is  hard  language,  and  that  there  is  no  one  here 
who  needs  any  such  reminder.  If  the  latter  saying  is  true,  I  rejoice 
to  hear  it,  and  am  glad  to  know  that  you  have  such  a  remarkable 
community.  But  seriously,  this  business  reform  which  our  country 
needs  must,  in  my  judgment,  start  from  the  farm,  and  it  must  start 
with  the  individual,  the  man,  the  woman,  the  child,  who  at  the  last 
analysis,  is  the  unit  to  start  the  Nation's  business  away  from  the 
land.  Here  is  a  reform  which  we,  my  friends,  you  and  me,  in- 
dividual farmers,  may  start  and  carry  out. 

Another  corner-stone  of  our  citizenship  should  be  true  patriotism. 
I  do  not  mean  the  patriotism  of  the  dollar,  but  I  mean  that  kind  of 
patriotism  which,  some  fifty  years  ago,  came  to  our  parents  as  a  real 
test  of  duty.  We  need  a  revival  of  Americanism  in  this  country,  and 
have  got  to  have  more  of  the  spirit  of  those  people  who  left  their 
homes  in  the  old  country  or  in  the  older  sections  of  this  land,  broke 
away  from  old  associations  and  made  their  way  into"  the  wilderness 
that  they  might  have  a  home,  for  the  home  feeling  is  at  the  bottom 
of  any  worthy  brand  of  patriotism.  I  wonder  if  you  people  have 
read  that  story  of  the  Octopus,  the  story  of  a  railroad  robbing  the 
people?  There  is  a  character  there  of  a  German  called  Bismarck  who 
came  there  from  Germany  to  make  his  home,  and  Bismarck,  in  his 
broken  dialect,  said,  "Gentlemans,  this  country  no  good;  I  go  me 
back  my  fadder  land,  I  no  stay  me  here;  I  go  by  the  fadder  land." 
Says  the  man,  "What  is  the  fatheiland,  Bismarck?"  "0,  the  fadder 
land?  O  well  you  are  marching  along  in  Germany,  your  gun  by  your 
shoulder  and  you  hear  the  band  play  the  march  mit  the  Rhine  and  the 
flag  goes  up  on  the  mast  like  that  and  you  feel  in  your  heart,  'I  wish 
I  could  run  and  fight  with  the  enemy.'  That  is  the  fadder  land." 
Well,  time  went  by  and  Bismarck  met  an  American  girl.  He  married, 
built  a  little  home  of  his  own,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  came 
up  to  the  land  office  to  take  out  bis  papers  as  an  American  citizen, 
and  a  joker  punched  him  in  the  ribs  like  that  and  said,  "Bismarck, 
what  about  the  fatherland  now?"  The  man  looked  at  him  as  though 
tor  the  first  time  he  realized  what  he  was  doing.  He  looked  at  the 
people  around  him  in  his  slow  German  way,  and  held  up  his  hand 
and  said,  "The  fadder  land?  The  fadder  land?  You  ask  me  where 
is  the  fadder  land?  I  tell  you.  Where  my  home  is,  where  I  may 
work  mit  my  hands  to  earn  the  bread  for  my  wife  and  for  my  little 
ones,  where  I  build  the  roof  that  shelters  them,  there  is  the  fadder 
land." 

I  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  that  poor  ignorant  German  had  in  his 
heart  the  true  philosphy  of  living;  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  Where 
my  home  is,  there  is  the  fatherland,  and  when  we  can  get  our  farmers 
in  Pennsylvania  and  in  this  country  to  have  that  same  thing  in  their 
hearts,  that  home,  home,  home  and  what  it  stands  for  is  there,  all 
there  is  to  it,  then  we  shall  have  our  citizenship  of  the  farm  which 
will  be  worth  all  the  dollars  and  all  the  power  and  all  the  business 
which  has  been  piled  up  in  your  cities  and  in  your  towns. 

Some  of  you  who  are  rich  and  think  you  are  great  may  tell  me  that 
the  future  of  Pennsylvania  lies  in  the  vaults  of  Pittsburg,  lies  in  the 
great  banks  in  Philadelphia,  lies  in  the  power  of  your  State  House 
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at  Harrisburg.  You  are  wrong.  You  are  so  foolishly  wrong  that 
I  wonder  at  yon  to  make  such  a  statement.  The  future  of  Pennsyl- 
vania lies  in  the  hands  of  the  little  children  who  are  playing  on  your 
streets  today  and  playing  on  your  farms  at  home.  The  future  of 
this  State  lies  in  their  hands  and  in  the  mental  pictures  which  they 
are  drawing  of  father  and  mother  as  man  and  woman.  Rome  of  us 
grow  foxy  and  perhaps  do  not  feel  the  necessity  for  labor  that  we  did 
in  other  years,  and  the  home  does  not  seem  to  us  what  it  did  when 
life  was  younger  and  when  it  was  necessary  to  toil  through  the  long 
and  weary  day  for  shelter  and  for  food.  Prosperity  ruins  far  more 
people  than  adversity  ever  did,  and  there  is  danger  in  the  vast  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  in  this  land  that  we  shall  grow  away  from  the 
simple  and  homely  things  which  are  the  real  foundation  of  patriotism 
and  national  strength. 

We  owe  a  duty  to  our  children,  but  they  owe  their  duty  to  us  as 
well,  and  in  the  country  of  all  places  the  child  should  be  brought  up 
to  honor  his  father  and  mother,  and  to  reverence  his  home,  and,  of 
course,  it  follows  as  natural  logic  that  if  the  child  is  to  honor  father 
and  mother,  father  and  mother  themselves  must  be  worthy  of  the 
honor,  and  they  will  be  worthy  and  they  will  make  their  worth  known 
if  they  will  grasp  these  simple  primary  truth  of  life,  for  the  best 
and  highest  patriotism  is  that  which  gives  its  generous  sacrifice  in 
worthy  service.  For  let  me  tell  you  my  friends  that  the  great  evils 
which  have  grown  upon  this  country,  and  which  we  all  recognize  and 
deplore,  will  remain  and  grow  worse  until  we  buy  them,  and  thus 
acquire  the  right  to  kill  them  off.  We  must  buy  them,  buy  them 
with  our  own  labor,  buy  them  through  our  own  sacrifice,  buy  them 
by  doing  things  which  may  be  unpleasant,  which  may  be  hard,  but 
which  represent  our  little  part  of  a  great  big  penalty  which  the 
Nation  must  pay  in  order  to  be  rid  of  the  evil.  We  must  buy  these 
things  and  pay  for  them  out  of  our  own  comfort,  or  out  of  our  own 
prejudice  before  we  can  acquire  the  right  to  kill  them  off. 

And  the  final  corner-stone  of  the  farmer's  citizenship,  as  I  view 
it,  is  a  broader  and  more  charitable  view  of  life.  We  have  lived  in 
the  past  too  much  to  ourselves.  Many  of  us  have  fallen  into  the  way 
of  thinking,  that  when  a  man  falls  behind  in  the  race  it  should  be 
a  case  of  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  You  and  I  know  how,  under 
tile  modern  system  of  rush  and  power,  we  scramble  over  men's 
shoulders  and  crowd  them  back  in  order  that  we  may  win  the 
highest  place.  I  think  we  are  coming  to  the  period  when  we  shall 
recognize  the  futility  of  working  in  this  way.  We  shall  see  how 
our  little  bit  of  success  gained  through  the  sorrow  or  loss  of  some 
one  else  is  an  ill  gotten  gain,  putting  us  further  down  the  scale  of 
morality  as  we  have  climbed  a  little  higher  up  the  scale  of  prosperity. 
This  works  out  all  through  society;  we  find  it  in  our  farm  education 
as  elsewhere.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  granted  the  privilege  of 
a  little  look  into  knowledge,  and  a  little  help  at  scientific  thought, 
know  how  impatient  we  become  with  the  faltering  and  the  slow,  or 
with  those  who  are  held  back  by  prejudice  or  long  years  of  slow  in- 
heritance. A  college  boy  may  go  out  to  teach  a  district  school.  He 
is  ambitious  to  keep  np  with  his  class.  Let  us  say  that  he  has  one 
student  who  wants  take  Geometry  and  French,  while  he  has  a  dozen 
little  ones  who  do  not  know  how  to  read.    It  as  a  fearful  temptation 
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for  the  young  man  to  spend  most  of  his  time  with  the  student  in 
Geometry,  and  to  ignore  those  stupid  little  fellows  who  cannot  tell 
a  from  b,  and  yet  it  is  his  duty  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  man,  to  help 
those  little  fellows  out  of  the  store  of  knowledge  which  society  has 
given  him. 

In  our  agricultural  education,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  corner 
stone  of  farm  citizenship,  we  are  in  danger  of  following  the  mistake 
of  that  school  teacher;  it  is  natural  that  we  should  want  to  associate 
in  thought  and  in  speech  with  the  quick  and  the  bright,  with  the 
strong  and  resolute,  and  to  let  those  of  slower  mind  or  prejudiced 
views  seek  their  own  course.  But  the  problems  of  the  farmer  are 
not  worked  out  in  that  way.  We  cannot  afford  class  education  any 
more  than  class  legislation,  but  those  of  us  who  pretend  to  be  teach 
era,  and  to  whom  the  state  has  given  strength  of  thought  and  edu- 
cation, must  feel  that  the  slow  and  the  prejudiced  after  all  demand 
our  best  work  and  our  kindliest  sympathy. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  I  just  have  a  word  to  say  before  Mr. 
Zinn  begins  his  address.  We  have  been  invited  by  the  local  manage- 
ment, Board  of  Trade  and  other  good  friends  of  the  town  of  Wash- 
ington to  take  a  trip  with  them  in  the  country  and  out  to  the  fair 
grounds.  We  had  promised  to  be  ready  by  four  o'clock,  but  we  will 
say  to  Mr.  Zinn  that  be  may  continue  his  address  until  fifteen  minutes 
after  four ;  that  will  allow  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Now  I  would 
like  to  know  how  many  in  this  audience  will  be  ready  to  take  that 
trip  at  fifteen  minutes  after  four?  The  cars  will  stand  just  in 
front  of  the  court  bouse.  Those  who  will  go,  please  hold  up  their 
bands.  {Those  present  held  up  their  hands.)  Well,  that's  about 
two  carloads. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Members  of  the  Institute,  I  feel  that  you  arc 
not  weary,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  W.  D.  Zinn, 
of  PhtUippi,  W.  Va.,  who  will  deliver  an  address  on  "Factors  Con- 
trolling Soil  Fertility." 

Mr.  Zinn's  address  is  as  follows : 

FACTORS  CONTROLLING  SOIL  FERTILITY 


I  confess  that  when  I  received  the  invitation  from  Director  Martin 
to  come  down  and  address  you,  I  felt  myself  highly  complimented. 
The  truth  is,  my  friends,  that  I  have  been  sitting  at  your  feet  for 
thirty  years  learning  agriculture,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  a  case  of  the 
student  instructing  the  teacher  when  I  come  here  to  discuss  this 
subject  before  you. 

The  quesion  of  soil  fertility,  like  the  story  of  the  Cross,  is  a  very 
old  one,  and  like  it,  the  more  we  study  it,  the  more  interested  we 
become  in  it.  If  you  will  pardon  me  my  friends,  for  a  personal  ref- 
erence, I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  I  became  interested  in  soil  fer- 
tility. About  thirty  years  ago  I  had  become  the  sole  heir  of  a  large 
farm  of  twenty-one  acres  of  the  poorest  land  that  ever  laid  oat  of 
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doors,  t  think.  Realizing,  as  a  good  many  farmers  do,  that  I  could 
do  nothing  on  twenty-one  acres  of  land,  I  bought  some  more  just 
like  what  I  already  had  inherited,  and  kept  on  buying  until  I  had 
nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  land  and  a  mortgage  of  $4,000.  The  mort- 
gage gave  me  more  trouble  than  the  farm. 

Now,  friends,  if  you  have  ever  been  depressed  with  debt,  if  you 
have  ever  sat  on  the  fence  and  sweat  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood 
thinking  of  the  interest  you  were  paying,  then  you  know  something 
about  my  feelings;  and  I  remember  one  day  sitting  on  the  old  rail 
fence  and  soliloquizing,  and  I  said  to  myself;  "Why,  two  can  carry  a 
load  a  good  deal  better  than  one;  I've  been  carrying  this  load  alone 
(or  several  years  and  I  know  that  two  can  carry  this  load  easier  than 
one;"  so  I  went  across  the  country  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  and  I 
made  the  most  liberal  proposition  to  a  young  lady  that  any  young 
man  ever  did.  I  said,  "Here,  if  you  will  come  over  and  go  in  partner- 
ship with  me,  I  will  give  you  a  full  half  interest  in  a  $4,000  mortgage. 
I  did,  friends,  and  I  have  no  respect  for  the  young  man  who  will  go 
away  from  home  and  get  a  wife  without  telling  her  or  the  young  lady 
all  about  his  financial  circumstances.  Now  I  became,  as  I  say,  in- 
terested in  this,  and  I  tell  you  this  story  because  I  perhaps  may  not 
be  able  to  convince  you  that  I  understand  the  subject.  I  want  yon  to 
know,  friends,  that  I  have  had  something  to  do  with  poor  land. 

The  factors  controlling  soil  fertility  is  the  subject  under  discussion, 
and  the  first  one  to  which  I  want  to  call  your  attention  is  that  of 
drainage.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  spoken  or  written 
about  soil  fertility,  the  fact  remains  that  our  lands  are  becoming  less 
and  less  productive,  but  the  population  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate 
and  all  the  people  must  be  fed  from  tbe  soil.  Farmers  are  depending 
largely  upon  the  purchase  of  commercial  plant  food  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  the  land,  and  in  many  cases,  the  last  state  of  the  soil 
is  worse  than  the  first.  But  few  farmers,  comparatively  speaking, 
have  understood  the  fundamentals  of  soil  improvement.  The  es- 
sentials of  fertility  that  I  shall  discuss  in  this  paper  are  drainage, 
lime,  organic  matter,  tillage,  manures,  and  commercial  fertilizers. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  unproductive  soil  soil  because  drain- 
age is  needed.  We  never  thought,  my  friends,  that  upland  or  rolling 
land  often  needed  drainage,  and  yet  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  worst 
water  logged  soils  I  have  seen  within  the  last  few  weeks  in  traveling 
over  farms,  was  on  the  upland,  and  lands  the  character  of  whose 
subsoil  was  such  that  the  water  could  not  get  down  through  it ;  you 
might  say  it  would  run  off  of  it;  yes,  but  we  want  it  to  run  through 
it  My  friends,  a  water-logged  soil  is  not  benefited  much,  or  a  soil 
is  not  benefited  much  by  the  water  running  down  over  it. 

There  are  three  essentials  of  plant  growth,  viz,  heat,  air  and  mois- 
ture, none  of  these  are  found  in  proper  proportions  and  in  right  condi- 
tions, in  a  water-logged  soil.  Not  only  are  level  lands  in  need  of 
drainage  but  many  of  our  rolling  lands.  Because  water  runs  off  the 
land  is  no  reason  why  it  is  properly  drained.  The  water  should  run 
through  the  soil.  Erosion  is  one  of  the  means  of  depleting  a  soil. 
If  the  laud  is.  underdrained,  this  erosion  is  not  half  so  serious.  When 
water  runs  down  through  a  soil  the  plant  food  is  strained  out,  so  to 
speak  and  left  where  plants  may  get  it. 
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How  to  Drain:  Any  method  of  drainage  that  will  carry  the 
water  off  the  land  is  to  be  preferred  to  no  drainage;  but  that  sys- 
tem of  drainage  that  will  not  only  carry  the  water  off  but  will  aid  in 
soil  secretion  most,  is  the  best  method.  Underdrainage,  therefore, 
is  always  to  be  preferred  to  open  ditches.  How  deep  should  the 
ditches  be  cut,  how  far  apart  and  what  sisse  of  tiling  should  be  used, 
are  questions  that  farmers  often  ask.  There  are  two  things  that 
should  determine  the  depth  of  the  ditch, — the  outlet  and  the  character 
of  the  soil.  Of  course,  the  outlet  should  be  lower  than  the  ditch,  and 
if  the  soil  at  a  depth  of  2  1-2  feet  is  an  impervious  clay,  then  the 
ditch  should  not  be  cut  more  than  one  half  the  diameter  of  the  tile 
into  this  clay.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  there  is  danger  of  the  tile 
being  sealed  up  in  this  clay  so  that  water  will  not  get  into  the  tile 
freely.  The  distance  of  the  tile  apart  depends  upon  the  depth  of  the 
ditch  as  well  as  upon  the  character  of  the  soil.  A  ditch  three  feet 
deep  will  drain  back  about  25  feet,  but  if  the  soil  should  be  an  im- 
pervious clay  then  the  ditches  should  be  closer,  for  the  reason  that 
the  water  will  be  too  long  in  getting  off  the  surface.  The  size  of  the 
tile  depends  upon  the  volume  of  water  to  be  caiTied  off.  Ordinarily  if 
the  mains  are  laid  with  6-inch  tiling  the  latterals  should  be  3  and  4 
inches.  I  would  not  recommend  the  use  of  tiling  smaller  than  3 
inches.  Again,  if  the  fall  is  great  the  tiling  may  be  smaller  than 
where   there  is  less  fall  for  the  water  will  get  out  sooner. 

Lime;  After  the  land  has  been  drained  the  next  step  to  be  taken 
is  to  apply  lime  if  it  is  needed;  and  on  most  of  our  soils  the  need 
of  lime  is  very  apparent.  The  older  our  lands  become  the  greater  will 
be  the  need  of  lime,  for  it  is  one  of  the  elements  of  plant  food  that 
is  all  the  time  leaching  out  of  the  soil,  and  I  might  add,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  more  we  leave  our  lands  bare  the  greater  will  be 
that  leaching. 

Hotc  to  know  that  the  land  needs  lime:  The  presence  of  weeds 
where  domestic  plants  should  be  growing  is  an  indication.  The  failure 
of  clover  to  row  is  a  beter  indication  and  the  reaction  of  the  acids 
upon  blue  litmus  paper  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  when  the  test  is 
properly  made.  Having  determined  that  the  land  needs  lime,  the 
next  step  is  to  apply  it  in  the  right  form  and  proportion.  The  old 
adage  that,  "Lime  makes  the  father  rich  and  the  son  poor,"  grew  out 
of  the  excessive  use  of  lime.  Lime  is  a  stimulant,  and  over  stimu- 
lating always  results  in  weakening  the  stimulated.  Tears  ago  little 
lime  was  used,  except  in  the  burnt  form,  but  of  late  years  we  are 
told  that  the  form  matters  but  little  only  as  it  effects  the  price. 
Ground  limestone,  if  ground  fine  enough,  is  just  as  effective  as  any 
other  form,  and  when  it  can  be  purchased  for  half  that  the  quick- 
lime costs,  it  is  to  be  recommended.  The  amount  to  be  applied  de- 
pends upon  the  acidity  of  the  soil;  but  an  application  of  from  1,000 
to  2000  of  the  quicklime  and  twice  that  amount  of  ground  limestone 
is  sufficient  in  most  soils  except  where  alfalfa  is  grown,  and  then 
more  should  be  applied.  When  possible,  this  lime  should  be  put  on 
plowed  ground.  It  may  be  applied  to  sods  with  great  benefit,  but 
under  no  circumstances  should  it  be  turned  down  immediately  after 
being  spread.  It  is  better  to  apply  small  quantity  often,  than  larg;e 
quantities  at  longer  intervals,  for  the  reason  that  less  loss  will  be 
sustained  by  leaching. 
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By  organic  matter  in  the  roil,  we  mean  anything  that  has  had 
life  in  the  past,  whether  that  is  animal  or  plant,  and  has  died  and 
gone  into  the  soil.  If  yon  will  take  samples  of  soil  from  the  primi- 
tive forest  and  from  the  depleted  soil  to  the  chemist  he  will  find  by 
analysis  that  there  is  little  difference  between  the  plant  food  con- 
tent, but  he  will  inform  yon  that  the  new  soil  contains  from  12  to 
14  per  cent,  of  organic  matter  while  the  old  soil  has  from  2  to  4 
per  cent,  only,  herein  lies  the  difference  in  production.  Naturally 
the  plant  food  in  the  soil  is  unavailable  to  plants  but  the  decay  of 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  forms  certain  acids  which  act  in  the 
same  way  upon  the  raw  plant  food  that  sulphuric  acid  acts  npon  the 
phosphate  rocks  of  the  South — makes  the  plant  food  available. 

Our  lands,  therefore,  are  largely  productive  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  they  contain.  If  organic  matter  is  so 
important  in  the  soil,  then  our  rotations  should  always  be  planned 
with  the  view  of  replenishing  the  soil  with  all  that  we  exhaust  in 
cultivation  of  the  same.  One  of  the  most  practical  ways  of  doing 
this,  is  by  following  a  short  rotation  in  which  cover  crops  and  heavy 
sods  are  turned  down.  If  the  farm  manures  and  commercial  fertili- 
zers are  used  on  the  soil,  improvement  of  crops,  and  by  these  I  mean 
crops,  that  will  add  organic  matter  to  the  soil,  the  organic  content 
may  often  be  increased  and  still  good  crops  grown  and  part  of  them 
removed.  The  application  of  100  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  on  a 
timothy  sod  will,  not  only  give  the  farmer  more  hay,  but  it  will  give 
him  a  much  thicker  and  better  sod  to  turn  down,  and  he  will  add 
more  organic  matter  to  the  soil  by  so  doing.  No  rotation  is  perfect 
that  does  not  include  one  legume  at  least ;  two  are  better,  if  it  can 
be  arranged.  One  common  mistake,  andone  that  has  contributed 
as  much  toward  soil  depletion  as  anything  else,  is  the  method  of 
leaving  fields  bare  through  the  winter.  Not  only  is  plant  food  lost,  both 
by  erosion  and  leaching,  but  the  opportunity  is  lost  of  adding  organic 
matter  to  the  soil  at  very  little  expense.  The  slogan  of  every  farmer 
should  be,  "Get  more  organic  matter  in  the  soil." 

Tillage:  In  former  years  we  tilled  the  land  to  keep  down  the  weeds. 
That  is  still  one  subject  of  tillage;  but  it  is  the  most  remote  one.  The 
objects  of  tillage  named  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  To  conserve  moisture;  (2)  To  make  available  plant 
food;  (3)  To  aereate  the  soil  and  (4)  To  kill  weeds.  No  matter  how 
much  plant  food  we  have  in  the  soil,  if  there  is  no  moisture,  the 
plants  cannot  use  it.  By  a  proper  system  of  tillage,  we  form  a  dust 
mulch  on  the  soil  which,  like  a  blanket,  prevents  moisture  from  es- 
caping. The  careful  farmer  sees  to  it  that  this  dust  mulch  is  pre- 
served in  his  field  and  after  a  rain  which  has  formed  a  crust  on  the 
top,  he  goes  into  the  field  to  break  the  crust  and  reinstate  the  mulch. 

Making  Available  Plant  Food:  As  has  already  been  stated,  the 
plant  food  in  the  soil  is  unavailable  to  plant  in  its  natural  state. 
Thorough  tillage  breaks  down  the  particles  of  soil  and  makes  plant 
food  easily  soluble  for  the  plant.  In  this  sense,  it  may  be  said  that 
tillage  is  manure. 

Soil  Aereation:  Plants  must  have  air  if  they  are  to  live.  A  part 
of  this  air  must  be  taken  in  by  the  roots.  Air  cannot  enter  an  im- 
pervious soil,  hence  the  soil  should  he  stirred  frequently  to  let  the 
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air  in.  During  the  hot  days  in  the  growing  season  the  soil  is  heated, 
and  hence  the  air  in  it  also.  At  night  the  air  above  the  surface  cools 
off  and,  being  heavier  than  warm  air,  fails  to  the  ground  and  crowds 
out  the  warm  air.  In  (his  way  the  air  is  changing  every  twenty-four 
hours  and  the  soil  is  being  aerated. 

Killing  Weeds:  A  weed  is  a  plant  out  of  place  and,  as  such,  they 
are  trespassers  and  should  be  destroyed.  The  best  time  to  kill  a  weed 
is  when  it  is  just  opening  into  life.  Constant  tillage  catches  these 
trespassers  before  they  are  deep  rooted  and  hence  they  are,  by  this 
method,  easily  destroyed.  If  we  properly  till  the  soil  to  conserve 
moisture,  make  available  plant  food  and  aerate  the  soil,  we  will  have 
but  few  weeds  to  destroy. 

Manures:  1  have  thus  far  discussed  some  of  the  means  by  which 
the  plant  food  of  the  soil  may  be  made  available.  I  now  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  matter  of  supplementing  the  natural 
strength  of  the  soil.  Whenever  I  find  a  livestock  country,  I  invari- 
ably lind  a  more  fertile  soil  than  where  little  or  no  livestock  are  kept. 
This  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  manure  upon  the  soil,  but  in  do 
country  do  I  nnd  this  influence  half  so  potent  as  it  might  or  should 
be. 

To  fully  and  justly  appreciate  the  farm  manure,  is  a  lesson  that 
many  farmers  have  yet  to  learn.  One  needs  to  travel  but  a  short 
distance  by  rail  or  otherwise  through  an  agricultural  section  to  ob- 
serve a  woeful  waste  of  farm  manure.  It  is  not  as  bare  as  it  was  ten 
years  ago,  but  it  is  yet  intolerable.  The  manure  from  a  well-fed 
horse  is  worth  at  least  $!2G.OO  per  year  and  that  of  the  cow  more  than 
$20.  One  fact  in  regard  to  the  value  of  manure  that  has  been  over- 
looked by  many  is,  that  the  liquid  manure  contains  05  per  cent,  of 
the  plant  food  of  the  excrement  of  the  animal,  and  yet  comparatively 
few  manure  farmers  make  any  attempt  towards  saving  the  liquid. 
The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  proved  that  a  cement  floor  in  a  barn 
would  more  than  pay  for  itself  in  two  years.  Another  source  of 
great  loss  in  manure  is  that  of  the  ammonia.  When  manure  heats, 
a  great  deal  of  the  ammonia  passes  off.  To  prevent  beating,  keep 
the  manure  well  tramped,  or  mix  the  cattle  manure  with  the  horse 


When,  where,  and  how  should  manure  be  applied  are  questions  that 
many  farmers  ask.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  but  that  manure 
should  be  applied  as  soon  as  made.  There  is  always  a  loss  when 
manure  is  held.  Manure  cannot  be  applied  to  any  crop  without 
giving  good  results,  but  what  the  present  farmer  wants,  is  the  best 
possible  results.  The  reason  why  manure  gives  better  results  than 
commercial  fertilizers  is,  that  it  contains  organic  matter  and,  as 
has  been  previously  stated,  organic  matter  is  what  the  soil  most  needs. 
If  manure,  therefore,  can  be  used  to  grow  organic  matter  for  the  soil, 
the  results  will  be  still  better.  By  using  the  manure  on  the  sods,  a 
better  sod  will  be  had  to  turn  down.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
best  place  to  apply  manure.  It  may  be  used  on  any  other  crop  that 
is  to  be  turned  iuto  the  soil,  such  as  rye,  crimson  clover,  etc. 

The  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  past  in  applying  large  quanti- 
ties of  manure.  If  eight  tons  of  manure  are  available  and  we  have 
two  acres  needing  it,  better  results  will  be  obtained  by  top  dressing 
the  two  acres  rather  than  by  putting  it  on  one  acre.    Manure  is  rich 
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in  nitrogen  and  potash  and  poor  in  phosphoric  acid.  It  will  pay, 
therefore,  to  reinforce  all  the  manure  with  this  element  since  plants, 
like  animals,  require  a  balanced  ration.  If  forty  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
phate are  added  to  every  ton  of  manure,  it  will  be  worth  to  the  land 
one  dollar  more  after  paying  for  the  treatment.  This  is  the  finding 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Commercial  Fertilizer:  After  every  means  of  making  plant  food 
available  in  the  soil  has  been  employed,  then,  and  not  until  then,  is 
the  farmer  justifiable  in  purchasing  commercial  fertilizers.  The  far- 
mers of  the  United  States  spend  annually  more  than  three  hundred 
million  dollars  for  commercial  plant  food,  and  it  is  safe  to  say,  that 
by  the  injudicious  use  of  the  same,  more  than  half  this  money  is  lost. 
Farmers  buy  the  same  kind  of  fertilizers  for  all  kinds  of  soil.  Take 
our  heavy  clay  soils  and  there  is  ia  the  surface  foot  on  an  acre,  thirty 
thousand  pounds  of  potash  and  the  second  foot  contains  nearly  or 
quite  as  much.  It,  therefore,  stands  to  reason  that  a  heavy  clay 
soil  does  not  need  potash.  "But,"  says  one,  "I  have  used  it  on  such 
a  soil  and  gotten  good  results."  Then  it  was  on  account  of  the  po- 
tash in  the  soil  not  being  available.  The  means  for  making  available 
plant  food  had  not  been  employed. 

Another  source  of  loss  in  the  purchase  of  commercial  fertilizer 
is  the  low  grade  purchased.  Thousands  of  tons  of  fertilizers  are  sold 
that  do  not  contain  more  than  eight  or  nine  pounds  of  plant  food. 
The  freight  and  bagging  of  this  low  grade  costs  just  as  much  as  in 
a  goods  containing  twice  the  amount  of  plant  food.  Fully  one-fifth 
of  the  cost  of  fertilizers  could  he  saved  if  farmers  would  purchase  tlie 
chemicals  and  do  their  own  mixing.  Recently  a  dealer  showed  me  a 
fertilizer  containing  8  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  and  5  per  cent,  po- 
tash which  he  sold  for  $23.00  per  ton ;  but  he  also  sold  acid  phosphate 
and  nitrate  of  potash,  and  at  his  price  on  these  goods,  I  could  have 
bought  them  and  made  a  fertilizer  containing  the  same  analysis  for 
$  13.50.  If  farmers  will  use  plenty  of  lime,  it  seems  that  they  have 
but  little  use  longer  to  purchase  nitrogen,  for  they  can  grow  it  so 
much  cheaper. 

Then  with  a  clay  soil  well  filled  with  organic  matter,  there  is  little 
need  to  purchase  anything  but  phosphoric  acid  and  there  will  never 
come  a  time  when  we  will  not  need  to  purchase  this  element.  Why 
should  we  give  attention  to  all  of  these  details?  First,  because  it 
will  increase  our  profits  on  the  farm;  second,  because  if  our  farms 
are  productive  we  get  more  pleasure  out  of  our  business;  and,  third, 
because  we  owe  it  to  the  future  generations  to  leave  our  farms  in  a 
better  condition  than  when  we  took  charge  of  them. 

We  are  leaving  the  land  bare.  We  must  necessarily,  unless  you 
sow  some  cover  crop  to  grow  iu  the  fall  ,you  must  necessarily  leave 
the  land  bare  through  the  winter,  and  I  would  rather  have  a  crop 
of  wheat  glowing  on  my  land  than  have  the  soil  bare  from  the  time 
the  corn  is  taken  off  until  the  oats  are  sown  in  the  spring.  But  some- 
thing should  be  put  there,  if  it  is  nothing  but  rape  or  a  little  bit 
of  rye,  something  to  grow  there  to  catch  the  leaching  plant  food  and 
vegetable  matter  and  keep  it  in  the  soil. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  What  is  the  best  thing  we  could  plant  under 
the  circumstances? 
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MB.  ZTNN:  If  you  can  grow  it,  crimson  clover  or  hairy  vetch 
are  two  of  the  very  best  things,  because,  while  you  are  adding  organic 
matter  to  the  soil,  you  are  also  taking  out  of  the  air  some  nitrogen 
that  costs  us  so  much  when  we  buy  it.  A  Virginia  farmer  told  me 
about  owning  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  poor  land,  and  he  owed  a 
thousand  dollars  and  the  tears  almost  came  in  his  eyes  while  he  was 
telling  me  about  it.  I  said,  "Mr.  Jones,  1  don't  think  you  are  as  poor 
as  you  imagine  you  are.  On  every  acre  of  this  laud,  for  the  depth  of 
one  foot,  you  have  at  least  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  potash."  It 
was  a  heavy  clay  soil  in  the  Piedmont  section.  "You  have  some 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  potash;  you  have  about  three 
thousand  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  resting  down  on  every  acre 
of  your  land,  you  have  about  ten  million  dollars  worth  of  nitrogen 
and  yet  you  have  been  buying  that  very  element  for  years  and  years." 
And  that's  true  of  your  farms  here  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  utilize  some  of  this  ten  million  dollars  worth  of  nitrogen, 
and  we  can  only  do  it  be  growing  leguminous  crops,  crimson  clover 
and  hairy  vetch.    Sow  a  little  hairy  vetch,  and  next  year  try  it  again. 

A  Member:    How  much  seed  to  the  acre? 

MB.  ZINN :  If  you  are  sowing  that  alone,  half  a  bushel  to  the 
acre,  but  I  would  uot  sow  it  along,  sow  it  with  rye.  Only  this  week  at 
Bethany  College,  West  Virginia  I  saw  them  turning  down  hairy 
vetch  this  high  with  rye. 

A  Member:      How  much  rye  to  the  acre? 

ME.  ZINN:  I  sow  two  bushels  of  rye  to  the  acre.  My  seeding  is 
this;  we  sow  half  a  bushel  of  rye,  a  gallon  of  rapp  seed— not  a  gallon, 
but  two  or  three  pounds  of  rapp  seed,  and  a  gallon  of  hairy  vetch  and 
about  a  gallon  of  crimson  clover.  I  will  give  it  again ;  half  a  bushel 
of  rye,  a  gallon  of  hairy  vetch  and  crimson  clover  and  two  or  three 
pounds  of  rapp  seed  to  the  acre,  and  I  often  say —  and  never  say  it 
but  what  I  think  of  Mr.  Seeds — some  cowhorn  turnips  if  you  can  get 
them. 

A  Member:    Do  yon  think  that  the  land  laying  bare  in  the  northern 

part  of  the  State  is  as  bare  as  in  your  state? 

MB.  ZINN:  Not  quite  so  bad,  but  you  are  losing  some  all  the 
time,  not  only  by  leaching  and  erosion,  but  you  are  losing  the  golden 
opportunity  of  getting  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  and  if  you  don't 
grow  more  than  six  inches  of  this  and  turn  it  down,  you  are  getting 
several  times  the  cost  of  the  seed.  The  Delaware  Experiment  Station 
sowed  crimson  clover  the  2nd  of  July  and  I  have  tested  it  the  2nd  of 
November  and  found  it  had  gathered  $8.35  worth  of  nitrogen,  not  all 
from  the  air,  but  it  is  very  fair  to  presume  that  they  got  half  from  the 
air,  and  that  would  mean  that  more  than  $4.  worth  of  nitrogen  came 
from  the  air,  besides  the  organic  matter  that  is  added  to  the  soil. 

A  Member:    Tell  us  when  to  sow  that  mixture  of  seeds? 

MR.  ZINN :  Sow  it  at  the  last  working  of  the  corn.  If  I  am  grow- 
ing rye  alone,  if  I  could  get  the  corn  off  early  enough,  I'd  rather  sow 
the  rye  after  the  corn  has  been  removed,  because  I  have  had  some  dis- 
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appointments  in  sowing  rye  in  corn.  Sometimes,  if  it  is  very  dry 
weather,  you  won't  get  much  rye,  but  if  you  mix  tbe  rapp  and  cow- 
horu  turnips,  and  hairy  vetch  and  crimson  clover,  you  will  have  one 
or  the  other. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  We,  in  Lancaster  county,  have  always 
had  a  failure  about  the  first  of  July.  If  we  sow  it  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  our  corn  away,  nine  times  out  of  ten  we  have  a  success.  Crimson 
clover  has  been  a  failure  with  us  three  to  one,  and  vetch — we  tried 
it  three  years  and  failed. 

MR.  ZINN:  My  recommendation  is  to  bow  a  little  vetch  and 
thereby  get  the  soil  inoculated.  I  failed  signally  when  I  attempted 
to  giow  a  crop  by  sowing  it  alone.  The  crimson  clover  is  very  much 
like  the  hairy  vetch;  it  requires  soil  inoculation  also. 

Sow  I  am  glad  to  be  interrupted.  I  will  quit  when  the  time  is  up, 
whether  I  get  through  wilh  the  subject  or  not.  There's  a  whole  lot 
of  things  I'd  like  to  say  about  organic  matter  iu  the  soil.  I  must  say 
this;  I  believe  we  make  a  serious  mistake  when  we  sow  that  ground  • 
down  to  grass.  We  mow  it  just  as  long  as  it  will  pay  to  mow,  and 
then,  because  it  does  not  pay  to  mow  any  longer,  we  plow  it.  If  we 
keep  that  up,  we  will  never  improve  our  soil  because  we  are  not  add- 
ing organic  matter  to  the  soil  by  that  rotation.  When  you  plow  down 
sod  from  which  you  have  cut  three  or  four  tons  of  hay,  you  are  adding 
to  the  soil  almost  three  or  four  tons  of  organic  matter,  not  quite  as 
much  in  roots  and  stubble,  but  if  you  allow  that  to  run  out  until 
yon  don't  cut  but  half  a  ton  of  hay,  then  you  are  adding  only  half  a 
ton  of  organic  matter,  and  it  is  organic  matter — if  I  don't  say  any- 
thing else — it  is  organic  matter  that  our  lands  need  worse  than  any- 
thing else,  worse  than  comtnercial  fertilizers. 

A  Member:  If  you  let  that  go  and  get  into  blue  grass  and  let  that 
lay,  will  that  still  add? 

MR.  ZINN :  It  won't  add  as  much  as  if  you  have  a  good  heavy 
sod.  In  order  to  do  that,  if  I  meant  to  allow  that  to  grow  up  in  blue 
grass,  I  would  use  manures  and  commercial  fertilizers  on  blue  grass 
sod,  so  that  when  I  did  plow,  I  would  have  a  good  sod  to  turn  down, 
I  believe  you  will  get  better  results  from  the  fertilizers  and  the  man- 
ure than  if  applied  in  any  other  way.  I  never  would  have  gotten 
started  if  I  had  not  had  to  depend  on  commercial  fertilizers  to  some 
extent. 

A  Member :  Mr.  Zinn,  I  am  not  a  farmer,  but  I  have  a  garden.  I 
sowed  it  in  clover  this  year;  what  will  I  do  with  that  this  fall? 

MR.  ZINN :     You  don't  want  to  plow  it  this  fall? 

A.  Member :     No,  sir,  I  just  want  to  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

MR.  ZINN :  Fertilize  it,  have  it  grow  as  much  as  possible  and 
turn  it  down  in  the  Spring.  Now,  friends,  this  has  been  a  very 
rambling  talk.  I  feel  like  you  have  been  so  patient  and  have  listened 
to  so  many  good  speeches,  that  I  will  not  trespass  further  on  your 
tune.  I  have  only  touched  the  high  places  in  this  talk.  T  thank 
you  for  the  attention  you  have  given  me. 

(Adjourned  to  7.30  P.M.) 


Wednesday,  May  21,  1913,  7.30  P.  M. 
Mr.  S.  C.  George,  West  Lebanon,  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  Institute  will  please  come  to  order.  Ow- 
ing to  a  little  misunderstanding  between  the  Department  and  Dr. 
Holmes,  Dr.  Holmes  failed  to  get  here  yesterday  evening,  as  you  all 
know,  and  is  here  this  evening.  His  subject  will  be  taken  up  first, 
and  then  we  will  proceed  with  the  regular  program  of  the  evening.  I 
now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Dr.  Holmes,  who  will  speak 
to  you  on  the  "Country  Boy." 

Dr.  Holmes  addressed  the  Institute  as  follows: 


THE  COUNTRY  BOY 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Institute:  I  am  sure  it  gives  me 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  stand  here  tonight  and  be  permitted  to 
occupy  a  place  on  the  platform.  I  am  sure  that  what  I  have  to  say 
will  be  somewhat  discounted  on  account  of  the  fact  that  you  are  a 
disappointed  audience;  I  feel  that  as  well  as  you  feel  it. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  to-night  about  what  I  think,  of  course  is  the 
most  important  product  of  the  farm,  in  fact  the  greatest  asset  of  the 
country.  While  I  myself  happen  to  be  a  father  and  not  fnrmer.at  the 
same  time  I  believe  that  I  have  had  something  to  do  with  raising  a 
crop  in  this  country,  that,  after  all  counts  for  more  than  any  vege- 
table or  any  other  kind  of  crop  or  animal,  and  that  is  the  country 
boy,  so  that  while  I  am  a  specialist  and  in  a  sense,  a  psychologist, 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  a  perfectly  clean  cut,  concrete  topic.  I 
want  you  to  understand  what  I  say  tonight.  It  is  always  difficult,  of 
course,  when  a  specialist,  especially  a  psychologist,  talks,  because 
somebody  has  said  that  talking  on  psychology  is  discussing  a  subject 
about  which  everybody  knows  in  terms  which  nobody  understands. 
My  first  endeavor  then,  will  be  to  make  yon  folks  understand,  be- 
cause I  don't  want  you  to  be  like  a  man  down  in  Philadelphia  who 
swallowed  a  dollar  and  has  been  guessing  ever  since  whether  he  is 
a  dollar  in  or  dollar  out.  I  understand,  in  the  first  place,  that  I 
am  talking  to  plain  people  without  and  preternatural  convolutions. 
You  needn't  bother  about  that,  it  doesn't  mean  anything  in  par- 
ticular; I  said  it  to  break  this  machine  that  is  going  in  front  of  me. 

But  I  want  to  make  clear  to  you  in  the  first  place  such  a  simple 
thing  as  what  a  country  boy  is.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  so  far  haven't  got  a  definition  of  a  boy  or  of  a  child. 
The  only  science  that  understand  to  define  a  child  is  the  legal  science, 
which  calls  everybody  an  infant  under  twenty-one,  so  that  an  indi- 
vidual, a  boy  is  an  infant  until  he  is  twenty-one.  He  may  be  twenty 
years  of  age,  eleven  months  and  29  days,  but  he  is  an  infant,  and 
then  when  he  has  passed  over  the  next  day  he  is  a  full  grown  man, 
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so  we  don't  have  any  clear  definition  of  what  a  boy  is.  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  a  little  while  about  how  the  mother  looks  at  the  boy, 
how  the  father  looks  at  the  boy  and  then  how  the  new  science  of 
child  study  looks  at  the  boy  and  especially  the  country  boy. 

I  think  the  mother  looks  at  him  as  a  little  angel.  1  saw  a  series  of 
pictures  of  the  boy  as  he  appeared  from  different  viewpoints.  As 
the  cook  saw  him,  he  was  large  and  round  and  fat  as  a  great  big 
porker,  ready  to  eat  anything  and  everything.  As  the  cat  saw 
Johnnie,  his  hands  were  as  big  as  hams  when  they  were  after  the  cat. 
As  Ms  mother  saw  him,  Johnnie  was  a  little  angel  with  halo  above 
his  head,  and  Johnnie,  as  the  neighbors  saw  him,  had  a  spiked  tail, 
claws  on  his  hands,  cloven  hoofs  and  horns  beginning  to  appear  on 
his  head.  And  so  I  say  that  boys  vary  with  the  viewpoint.  From 
her  viewpoint,  tie  mother  looks  upon  him  as  a  little  angel  and  I 
doubt  whether  anybody  else  in  the  world  does. 

If  I  had  time,  I  tniirli  t  arrive  at  the  point  where  I  might  say  to 
the  mothers  of  the  land,  "There  must  come  a  time  when  your  boy, 
whom  you  love  with  all  your  heart  and  soul,  will  reach  a  period  in 
his  life  when  you  will  have  to  let  go  of  him  more  or  less.  He  will 
come  to  the  age  of  12,  13  or  14  when  he  is  going  to  step  out  and  be  a 
man."  I  have  heard  of  a  mother  found  in  tears  by  a  neighbor,  and 
when  she  was  asked,  "What  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Jones?"  she  answered, 
"Oh!  I  have  lost  my  baby."  The  neighbor  knew  there  was  only  one 
boy  in  the  family,  and  asked,  "What's  the  matter,  what  in  the  world 
has  happened?"  "Why,  this  morning,  my  boy,  six  years  of  age, 
started  off  to  school."  There  was  the  mother  broken  hearted,  weep- 
ing over  the  fact  that  her  baby  was  gone. 

'Well,  there  is  a  greater  tragedy  to  come  in  the  life  of  every  wise 
mother,  and  that  is  the  time  when  the  boy  has  reached  the  age  of 
H  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  steps  out  into  a  man's  estate,  for 
a  woman  cannot  follow  bim  there  because  the  ways  of  men  are  and 
absolutely  must  be  unknown  to  a  large  extent  to  women.  You  know 
we  men  have  always  confessed  our  ignorance  concerning  the  fair 
sex,  trat  on  the  other  band  it  is  just  as  true  that  you  never,  in  this 
world,  can  follow  a  hearty  boy  into  a  man's  estate.  The  father  is 
very  likely  to  make  a  mistake  about  a  boy.  I  think  in  America 
most  of  our  fathers  neglect  their  boys.  One  of  the  difficulties  we 
have  in  this  problem  of  social  uplift  is  the  fact  that  the  fathers  of 
American  boys  are  so  busy  earning  dollars  and  cents  that  they  haven't 
time  to  take  care  of  their  boys.  Now  T  don't  believe  that  the  mother 
can  take  care  of  a  boy  altogether  even  from  the  time  the  boy  is  one 
year  old  up  to  twelve;  I  know  she  cannot  take  care  of  him  altogether 
after  he  is  twelve;  and  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  tragedy  in  this 
country  so  great  as  for  a  man  to  put  all  of  his  energy  into  his  business 
—it  may  be  a  farm,  he  may  start  out  as  a  young  man  with  great  am- 
bition and  determine  that  he  is  going  to  add  acre  to  acre,  that  he  is 
going  to  have  the  finest  stock,  that  he  is  going  to  have  the  finest 
orchard  in  the  country,  that  he  is  going  to  be  known  for  his  cultiva- 
tion of  his  fields,  and  then  after  while  find  out  that  the  greatest  asset 
of  his  farm  has  been  absolutely  neglected. 

Business  men,  I  know,  are  doing  that  all  the  time.  You  hear  of 
tragedy  like  that  every  day.  I  heard  not  long  ago  of  a  man  who  was 
as  busy  as  he  conld  be  trying  to  get  enough  money  to  give  his  boy 
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some  clothes  and  something  to  eat  and  a  roof  over  his  head,  and 
when  the  boy  grew  to  be  14  or  15,  the  father  found  out  that  the  boy 
was  slipping  down  and  down.  His  mother  could  not  hold  him,  his 
father  had  lost  his  grip  and  that  man  knew  that  if  he  stopped  his 
business  for  a  month  or  two  months  or  three  months,  it  would  cost 
him  thousand  of  dollars ;  but  he  made  up  his  mind  that  the  only  thing 
he  could  do  was  to  stop,  so  he  stopped  and  he  and  the  boy  went  off 
for  a  vacation  of  three  months  on  a  lake  and  there  the  father  went 
back  to  Mb  own  boyhood  and  they  hunted,  fished,  swam  and  camped 
together,  sat  around  the  fireside  and  talked  together,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  months  that  boy  was  back  to  his  father's  heart  and 
that  father  had  spent  three  months  in  cultivating  the  most  magni- 
ficent product  there  is  in  this  country.  You  look  upon  your  boys 
more  or  less  as  assets  and  try  to  think  of  them  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents.  We  are  that  way  in  this  country;  1  am  sorry  we  are, 
but  nevertheless  we  are,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you,  just  a  word  or 
two,  about  the  value  of  some  of  our  boys  in  this  country. 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  about  250,000  babies  born  in  the  United 
States  every  year,  and  do  you  farmers  know  and  do  you  stock  raisers 
know,  you  who  are  so  careful  about  your  efficiency  in  raising  your 
stock  and  bringing  them  to  pasture,  that  by  the  time  the  children  who 
are  born  this  year  will  he  23  years  old,  50  per  cent,  of  them  will  be 
dead  and  buried  under  ground?  Half  the  crop  of  babies  every  year 
is  a  total  loss  before  the  time  they  are  23  years  of  age.  By  the  time 
that  money,  and  time  and  energy  have  been  put  into  their  cultiva- 
tion and  their  education,  they  are  gone — half  of  them  gone.  Out 
of  all  those  that  are  born,  there  are  only  about  five  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  male  workers  left;  out  of  the  crop  this  year  there  will 
be  only  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  workers  ready  to 
go  into  the  world  and  earn  their  living  when  they  are  twenty-three 
years  old.  Out  of  that  number  about  half,  we  will  say  two  hundred 
thousand  boys,  are  in  the  country,  for  it  is  still  true  that  about  50 
per  cent,  of  our  people  are  country  people;  so  we  have  a  crop  of 
about  two  hundred  thousand  boys  growing  up  every  year. 

What  are  two  hundred  thousand  boys  worth?  Those  two  hundred 
thousand  boys  are  worth  about  $8,000,000  a  year,  that  is  they  add 
about  $8,000,000  worth  of  wealth  every  year  to  this  country.  You 
immediately  want  to  deduct  the  board,  etc.,  the  cost  of  that  worker, 
but  you  don't  do  that  when  you  raise  stock.  When  you  raise  stock, 
you  simply  count  the  gross  result.  These  two  hundred  thousand 
boys  will  add  one  billion  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  every  year  to 
the  total  wealth  of  this  country  and  if  they  are  carried  over  thirty 
years,  these  boys  will  be  in  round  numbers  worth  about  fifty  billion 
dollars.  The  yearly  crop  of  boys,  country  boys,  in  this  country,  re- 
duced to  dollars  and  cents,  is  worth  about  fifty  million  dollars.  I  wish 
I  had  time  to  show  you  this  fact,  that  if  you  farmers  will  take  the 
best  asset  you  have  on  your  ground  and  send  that  boy  out  and  give 
him  a  first  class  education,  that  instead  of  making  about  $588  a  year 
for  his  income,  for  his  own  personal  income,  not  the  wealth  produced 
by  his  hands  which  somebody  else  gets  a  part  of,  but  for  himself,  he 
will  make  about  $588;  whereas,  if  you  give  him  an  education,  he 
will  go  out  and  make  about  1,188  a  year,  every  year.  That  boy  will 
be  worth  about  $600  a  year  more  to  himself  with  an  education  than 
without  it. 
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Now  I  put  this  thing  down  on  the  American  basis,  a  pretty  low 
basis.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  like  to  say  to  any  man,  that  the 
biggest  assets  you  have  for  your  own  education  in  your  home  is 
your  own  boy,  and  wbeu  you  can  sit  at  the  feet  of  your  boy  and 
learn  something  from  him  every  day,  then  you  will  really  find  out 
the  value  of  the  boy ;  for  in  the  first  place,  the  thing  you  will  learn 
is  the  enlargement  of  your  heart,  the  chance  to  pour  out  yourself 
to  somebody  you  love,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether  you 
ever  get  any  return  in  dollars  and  cents  or  not.  You  men  have 
boys,  and  rating  those  boys  and  telling  those  boys  daily  that  you 
expect  them  some  day  to  pay  you  hack  the  money  you  are  putting 
into  them — when  you  do  that  you  are  laying  for  yourself  in  the  future 
the  foundation  of  almost  illimitable  sorrow.  Some  of  these  days 
those  boys  will  profit  by  the  teaching  you  are  giving  them.  Do  you 
know  that  if  yon  talk  to  your  boys  along  this  proposition,  "My 
son,  when  you  were  a  baby  I  cared  for  you,  when  you  were  a  boy  and 
couldn't  work,  I  clothed  you,  when  you  were  a  young  man  I  sent 
you  to  school  and  all  of  these  years  I  have  given  you  a  house,  given 
yon  something  to  eat,  put  food  into  your  mouth  and  clothes  on  your 
back  and  when  you  get  ready  to  work  in  this  world,  father  expects 
you  to  support  him ;"  I  want  to  say  to  you,  beware,  your  boy  will 
grow  up  with  that  kind  of  an  education  and  put  it  into  practice  and 
toe  day  will  come  when  he  will  give  you  a  living  and  that's  all  on 
this  earth  he  will  give  you. 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  story  that  George  Ade  tells  about  the 
young  man  that  was  brought  np  right  by  an  American  father  said 
be  didn't  believe  in  such  tomfoolery  as  Christmas  time,  didn't  be- 
lieve in  wasting  his  money  on  such  sentimentality  as  presents  and 
every  year  when  Christmas  time  came  around  the  father  took  ten 
dollars  and  put  it  in  the  bank  and  the  boy  and  be  sat  down  together 
and  figured  out  what  the  compound  interest  would  be  and  enjoyed 
their  Christmas  in  that  way  and  didn't  waste  any  time  eating  or 
drinking,  and  the  same  thing  was  true  when  the  Fourth  of  July 
came  around,  and  finally  the  boy  grew  to  be  twenty-one  and  the 
father  had  taken  him  into  business  with  him  and  the  boy  had  put 
out  the  money  he  had  at  compound  interest  and  went  into  partner- 
ship with  his  father  and  it  took  only  three  years  for  him  to  crowd 
the  old  man  out  of  the  business  and  possess  it  all  himself,  every  bit. 
Then  the  old  man  protested  and  said,  "Son,  how  could  you  be  such 
an  ungrateful  son  as  you  are?"  The  boy  said,  "Ungrateful,  don't 
talk  to  me  about  gratitude;  this  world  is  made  up  of  dollars  and 
cents,  and  whatever  the  cash  register  says,  that's  all  the  tale  there 
is  to  tell." 

And  the  moral  of  it  was  that  if  you  bring  up  a  tree,  the  way  the 
sapling  is  bent  the  tree  will  be  inclined,  and  that  is  just  as  true  as 
anything  on  this  earth  can  be;  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  fathers  to- 
night, I  believe  that  one  of  our  great  difficulties  in  this  country  in 
that  the  father  is  so  busy  making  enough  money  to  buy  bread  to  eat, 
getting  a  house,  getting  the  boy  clothed,  that  he  forgets  that  the 
finest  and  best  education  on  earth  that  a  boy  can  possibly  have  is 
to  learn  by  sympathy  the  gratitude  and  love  and  kindness  and  tender- 
ness and  mercy  that  are  thrown  out  that  are  thrown  out  into  this 
world  without  any  idea  of  their  ever  coming  back  in  dollars  and 
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cents  and  are  the  finest  things  in  life;  so  I  want  to  say  tonight  to 
fathers  who  do  love  their  boys,  and  of  course  you  love  your  boy,  but 
for  Heaven's  sake  don't  get  so  busy  with  the  cows  and  horses  and 
pigs  that  you  forget  you've  got  boys.  Why  is  it  you  fathers  must 
live  way  over  there  by  yourself?  What  do  you  live  way  out  there 
for?  "Because  I've  got  to  be  near  my  horses  and  my  cows  and  my 
pigs  and  so  on."  Don't  you  think  anything  about  the  children  that 
are  growing  up  in  your  home?  Do  they  want  to  live  there?  Do  they 
want  companionship?  Do  they  want  opportunities  for  education? 
Why  in  the  world  don't  you  run  your  farm  out  there  and  buy  an 
automobile  and  ride  into  town  and  live  in  a  suburban  town  at 
night,  stay  there  all  night  like  a  civilized  man  with  your  family 
and  next  morning  get  into  your  automobile  and  go  out  there  next 
morning  and  go  out  there  to  your  farm?  "Heavens  and  earth, 
you'll  wreck  the  country."  Let  her  be  wrecked.  I'd  just  as  leave 
let  this  country  be  wrecked  as  to  be  constantly  bringing  up  boys 
that  are  going  into  our  institutions,  our  insane  asylums,  our  peni- 
tentiaries, our  feeble  minded  institutions  and  places  of  that  kind. 
I  just  want  to  throw  that  out  to  you  fathers.  I  am  so  deadly  radical, 
so  idealistic,  that  I  don't  believe  it  is  at  all  necessary  for  a  farmer 
to  live  way  out  in  (be  woods  on  account  of  his  cats  and  dogs  and 
horses  and  swine.  A  farmer  ought  to  make  up  his  mind  just  as  a 
business  man  does  to  have  some  place  he  calls  home,  and  then  go  to 
his  work.  ' 

Well,  I  guess  I'll  have  to  talk  about  the  countiy  boy  as  he  really 
is.  I  think  maybe  I'd  better  get  close  home  to  my  subject  and  stay 
there,  because  if  I  get  on  the  subject  of  a  farmer's  home,  a  subject 
that  I  love  with  all  my  heart,  soul,  might  and  mind,  if  I  get  on 
the  subject  of  fathers  and  mothers,  I  will  stray  far  away  from  the 
subject  I  am  really  on,  and  when  I  have  strayed  for  away,  I  always 
come  back  and  feel  sorry  about  it  at  the  end  of  the  speech.  I  am 
like  the  man  that  got  married.  When  the  ceremony  was  over,  he 
was  about  to  throw  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  his  bride,  when 
she  said,  "Hold  on."  "What's  the  matter,  Maria?"  "I  made  np  my 
mind  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  like  other  women;  I  am  going  to  have 
an  income  of  my  own;  I'm  not  going  to  come  to  you  every  time  I 
want  a  quarter  and  ask  you  for  a  quarter,  so  every  time  you  kiss 
me,  you've  got  to  give  me  a  dollar."  So  the  young  fellow  didn't 
know  what  in  the  world  to  think,  but  he  was  very  much  in  love  and 
very  foolish"  and  so  he  agreed  and  the  lady,  the  first  year,  had  a 
good  income.  The  next  year,  and  the  next,  it  fell  off  a  little  bit, 
but  they  got  along  nicely  and  he  went  into  business  and  one  day  he 
came  home  and  said,  "Maria  we  are  ruined,  I've  lost  everything  in 
the  world;  the  house  is  gone,  the  furniture  is  gone,  the  carriage 
must  be  sold  and  everything."  She  said,  "John  don't  be  so  dis- 
couraged;" and  they  rode  around  the  town  and  finally  they  came 
to  a  house  sitting  back  on  a  lawn  and  she  said,  "How  would  you  like 
to  live  there?"  Don't  torture  me,"  he  said,  "you  know  we  can't 
go  there."  "Yes  we  can."  "How  is  that?"  That  is  my  house." 
"Where  did  you  get  the  money  to  buy  that  house?"  "You  remember 
(hat  every  time  you  kissed  me  you  gave  me  a  dollar ;  I  put  that  money 
out  at  interest  and  that  is  my  house;  I  bought  it  with  the  proceeds." 
And  John's  head  went  down,  he  looked  at  the  floor.    She  said,  "John, 


what's  the  matter,  you  don't  sem  to  be  very  happy  about  this."  "No, 
I  was  just  thinking  of  what  a  fool  I'd  been  for  not  having  done  more 
of  my  kissing  at  home."  If  I  wander  from  my  subject,  I  always  feel 
like  that  man,  I  wish  to  goodness  that  I  had  done  most  of  my  kissing 
at  home. 

So  I'm  going  to  tell  you  what  I  really  think  a  boy  is  from  the  philo 
genetic  or  genetic  point  of  view.  There  is  just  as  much  difference 
between  a  boy  and  a  man  as  between  one  kind  of  a  dog  and  a  wolf 
and  there  is  as  much  difference  between  a  boy  who  is  sick  and  a 
boy  who  is  well  as  there  is  between  a  bull  dog  and  a  shepherd  dog. 
There  isn't  a  man  who  can  take  hold  of  a  shepherd  pup  and  make 
him  into  a  rabbit  hound.  You  can  break  him  in  and  make  a  Bort  of 
an  imitation  out  of  him,  but  he  will  be  a  mighty  sorry  sort  of  a  dog. 
There  are  certain  primitive  instincts  that  must  work  themselves 
out  and  unless  they  get  an  opportunity  to  do  that,  if  they  are 
thwarted,  the  result  is  a  no-account  beast.  I  saw  a  little  dog  of  that 
kind  one  time;  it  was  in  a  cow  patch.  The  cows  did  not  belong  to 
the  master  of  the  dog,  a  shepherd  dog,  and  every  time  he  began  to 
follow  his  instinct  and  run  after  the  cows,  they  had  hauled  him  up 
and  tied  him  to  a  post  and  after  a  while  he  was  a  splendindly 
broken,  well  trained  dog,  wouldn't  look  at  a  cow,  and  I  remember 
that  dog  when  it  grew  up,  wouldn't  come  around  the  house,  wasn't 
any  good  at  night  as  a  watch  dog  and  you'd  find  him  lying  out  in 
a  plowed  field  all  by  himself.  He  wouldn't  come  when  you'd  call  him 
and  I  wondered  what  he  was  doing  at  night,  because  he  slept  all  day 
and  wasn't  around  the  house  at  nigbt;  and  after  a  while  I  noticed 
that  his  nose  and  paws  were  all  muddy  and  one  day  my  brother 
and  I  saw  the  tracks  of  this  dog,  the  only  one  of  the  kind. in  the 
country,  such  a  perverted  brute,  so  well  trained  that  he  wouldn't 
look  at  a  cow  and  lay  around  in  the  day  doing  nothing,  and  at  night 
that  dog  prowled  all  night  loug  up  and  down  the  creek  routing  out 
musk  rats.  We  have  taken  our  boys  that  have  a  nature,  and  instinct 
that  belongs  to  them  and  tried  to  turn  it  and  shape  it  to  make  it  suit 
us. 

I  want  to  leave  this  thought  with  you  tonight;  if  you've  got  a  boy 
at  home  ou  your  farm,  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  try  to  save  him  from 
the  foolishness  you  went  through  yourselves.  He's  got  to  go  through 
it.  Let  me  tell  you  people  tonight,  you  are  no  better  than  the  young 
people,  not  a  bit.  If  you  could  go  back  for  a  minute  and  your  bodies 
could  be  made  young  again,  you  would  be  as  foolish  as  they.  You'd 
go  out  and  dance  all  night  till  three  in  the  morning.  But  there's 
something  gone  out  of  your  system,  your  psychology,  your  mentality. 
You  think  anybody  that  does  that  is  foolish.  You  want  to  take  the 
young  fellow  today  and  make  him  a  different  young  man.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible.  You  were  the  foolish  fellow  you  were  at  16, 
17,  18  because  your  father  was,  and  your  father  was  what  he  was 
because  his  father  and  grandfather  was.  That  is  the  first  proposition 
I  want  to  lay  down. 

You  may  change  this  country,  you  may  climb  up  the  sides  of  our 
mountain  and  sweep  them  clear  of  their  timber  and  the  rains  will 
descend  and  the  floods  come  and  move  the  mightiest  works  made  by 
the  hand  of  man  or  God,  you  may  blast  away  the  mountains,  dig 
tunnels  through  them,  harness    the    mightiest    rivers    and    if    yon 
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please,  the  tides  of  the  very  ocean,  but  believe  me  yon  cannot  change 
the  nature  of  a  boy;  he  is  going  to  have  his  way  in  this  world  a.* 
sure  as  you  are  born,  and  if  you  try  to  thwart  it  you  will  fill  these 
institutions  like  the  one  across  the  street.  I  saw  over  there  tonight 
three  or  four  little  children  playing  in  the  street  on  the  cobble 
stones,  while  two  puppy  dogs,  following  their  nature,  were  engaged 
in  a  perfectly  riotous  play  on  the  green  grass.  Why,  those  boys 
would  have  been  taken  up  and  put  in  that  penitentiary  over  there 
if  they  got  on  the  grass;  dogs  on  the  grass  were  all  right;  but  you 
keep  the  boys  off  the  grass.  That's  what  we  are  doing  all  over  this 
country,  everyone  of  use,  especially  in  the  cities. 

J  haven't  so  much  to  say  against  the  country.  A  boy  naturally 
finds  in  the  country  the  environment  he  wants.  He  finds  there  the 
kind  of  environment  that  fits  his  nature.  The  country  fits  the  boy 
to  perfection.  The  trouble  with  the  country  is,  father  and  mother, 
because  they  don't  understand  that  when  Johnny  wants  to  go  fishing 
he  is  doing  something  that  will  educate  him  more  than  anything 
else.  Let  me,  for  an  instant,  go  through  some  of  the  stages  through 
which  your  boy  is  likely  to  go,  for  this  is  what  your  hoy  is,  mother ; 
you  know  that  nice  little  angelic  baby  of  yours,  that  little  baby  is  a 
savage,  he  is  going  to  be  a  savage  and  going  to  be  a  barbarian,  he  is 
going  into  the  nomadic  period,  theu  into  the  agricultural  stage,  and 
then  he  will  develop  into  the  chivalrous  stage,  and  then  into  a  20th 
century  man.  Roughly  stating,  that  is  true.  I  am  not  going  to  in- 
sist that  that  is  absolutely  true.  Your  boy  is  going  to  begin  as  a 
savage,  then  going  into  the  barbarian  period,  then  going  into  the 
nomadic  period,  then  into  the  agricultural  stage. 

Way.  over  there  in  Brooklyn,  New  York  they  took  me  and  showed 
me  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  a  little  plot  of  ground,  about  this 
big,  where  they  were  letting  the  children  born  over  in  New  York  and 
whose  parents  perhaps  have  been  in  the  country  for  centuries,  letting 
those  children  express,  as  far  as  the  poverty  stricken  city  can,  the 
primitive  agricultural  instinct  in  the  children.  Why,  there  is  a 
period  in  life  when  everybody  who  is  normal  would  be  a  farmer. 
I  could  take  every  boy  in  this  country,  except  a  certain  small  per- 
centage, and  make  a  farmer  out  of  him  and  he'd  like  it  better  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  Our  schools  haven't  found  it  out.  They 
are  trying,  in  advanced  schools,  to  come  somewhere  near  it,  so  they 
give  little  children  these  little  gardens,  taking  hold  of  this  primitive 
agricultural  instinct 

When  you  have  a  boy  to  begin  with,  remember  you've  got  a  savage. 
Don't  think  because  you  are  a  Christian  man  and  a  Christian  woman 
because  you  have  a  Greek  education,  because  you  have  gone  through 
cultural  periods,  that  therefore  your  boy  is  going  to  be  born  up  here 
where  you  left  off.  Nothing  of  the  sort;  he  is  going  to  be  a  little 
savage,  and  the  thing  you've  got  to  do  is  to  let  him  work  his  savagery 
out  in  play.  In  1780  Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphia  said  that  the  Mora- 
vians give  their  children  all  of  the  necessary  manual  exercises  in  the 
simple  form  of  manual  art.  I  went  there  the  other  day  and  they 
have  a  magnificent  brick  gymnasium,  and  there  they  are  letting  their 
boys  and  girls  play.  Why?  Because  they  have  found  out  that  play- 
is  absolutely  the  best  education  on  earth  for  the  growing  boy.  Tf 
you  stop  that  boy  from  playing,  it's  sure  as  can  be  you  are  hurting 
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him  all  his  life.  He  must  play,  he  is  bound  to  play,  and  when  he  be- 
gins to  play,  his  little  instincts  crop  out.  He  wants  a  bow  and  arrow, 
he  wants  to  hunt  and  shoot  and  chase,  he  wants  to  play  hide-and-seek, 
because  our  ancestors  made  their  living  by  hunting  and  chasing  and 
being  chased  and  the  same  sort  of  instinct  is  going  to  crop  out  in 
our  boys. 

Notice  in  the  first  place  what  a  magnificent  environment  the  coun- 
try is.  Every  once  in  a  while  I  hear  people  in  the  city  bemoaning 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  children  have  got  to  grow  up  in  the 
country.  They  think  that  because  anybody  grows  up  in  the  country, 
he  hasn't  got  a  chance;  but  you  go  right  down  in  the  city  and  look 
at  those  poor  children.  The  other  day  I  rode  out  on  the  East  Side 
of  New  York  in  the  railroad  train  and  saw  those  poor  children  out 
there  playing,  watching  with  one  eye  the  policeman  and  watching 
with  tie  other  for  somebody  to  chase  them,  and  snatching  in  that 
way  little  bits  of  the  play  that  their  life  desires.  It  is  only  natural 
for  boys  to  want  to  throw  and  play  ball.  Why?  Because,  way  back 
in  their  own  ancestry,  when  our  folks  were  hunters,  the  man  who 
could  throw  and  throw  straight  and  throw  quick  brought  home  a 
dinner  to  the  family  and  his  offspring  succeeded,  they  survived  be- 
cause they  were  the  fittest  or  had  the  fittest  father,  and  aa  a  result 
the  boys  whose  fathers  were  strong,  straight  throwers  and  quick 
throwers  have  survived.  A  boy  throws,  you  know,  instinctively;  a 
girl  can't  throw,  she  has  to  learn,  and  a  woman  never  has  learned 
to  throw.  Why?  Because  their  mothers  didn't  have  to  throw,  but 
their  fathers  did  and  the  reason  you  and  I  are  here  tonight  is  be- 
cause we  had  fathers  who  were  first  class  throwers.  They  threw  with 
a  club,  they  threw  with  a  sling  and  threw  with  a  stone,  and  the 
right  arm  of  your  boy  has  something  in  it  that  makes  him  want  to 
throw. 

Suppose  you  have  got  a  boy  walking  along  the  road  with  gravel 
on  the  side  of  it  and  suppose  right  over  here  there  is  an  impudent 
pane  of  glass  staring  out  of  an  empty  house,  what  is  he  going  to  do? 
There's  a  policeman  on  the  corner,  but  it  doesn't  make  any  differ- 
ence, be  is  going  to  throw.  If  he  is  out  in  the  country,  he  can 
throw.  A  boy  can  throw  in  the  country  and  nobody  bothers  their 
head  about  it,  they  praise  him  for  it  and  quite  rightfully.  Suppose 
he  is  in  the  city  where  no  boy  has  any  business  to  be ;  when  he  is 
a  city  lad,  he  hasn't  a  chance  to  work  that  off  unless  he  can  do  it  in 
a  back  alley,  unless  he  gets  out  and  snatches  up  little  pieces  of 
clay  in  the  alleys  or  gets  on  a  city  play  ground  that  is  already 
crowded.  Over  in  New  York  City,  Miss  Farrell,  who  teaches  children, 
had  a  boy  that  would  throw.  She  got  him  up  one  day  and  said,  "I 
understand  you  threw  and  broke  a  pane  of  glass?"  Then  she  sent 
the  janitor  and  had  him  set  a  pane  of  glass  up  in  a  chair  and  said, 
"Johnny,  here's  the  ball;  let's  see  you  break  that  pane  of  glass."  He 
was  so  astonished  that  at  first  he  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it, 
but  after  a  while  he  bolted  away  and  broke  that  glass  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces.  She  had  established  a  point  of  contact  between  herself 
and  Johnny  and  could  sit  down  and  talk  to  him  about  destroying 
property.  She  told  him  that  if  he  wanted  to  throw,  to  throw  a  ball 
on  a  base  ball  diamond  and  if  he  wanted  to  break  glass,  to  pick 
out  the  beer  bottles  and  break  all  the  beer  bottles  in  the  world 
and  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference  if  he  did.    When  she  said  that, 
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she  made  a  point  of  contact  with  that  boy  and  was  able  to  get  hold 
of  his  soul  because  he  saw  she  was  a  woman  who  understood  boys. 

Now  I  want  to  take  up  the  nomadic  period.  There  is  another 
stage  in  a  boy's  life  when  you  could  make  every  normal  boy  in 
America  a  cattle  raiser,  if  you  drilled  him  right  He  would  become 
a  cattle  raiser  because  our  ancestors  went  through  that  stage  when, 
instead  of  going  out  into  the  world  and  killing  animals,  we  domesti- 
cated them.  And  so  you  will  see  a  boy  reach  that  stage  where  lie 
won't  like  horses  or  cows,  if  he  loves  any  kind  of  animal,  it  will 
be  a  dog.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  if  you  bring  up  your  boy  without 
association  with  a  dog,  you  neglect  his  education,  he  never  will  make 
the  kind  of  a  man  he  ought  to  be  unless  he  has  gone  through  associa- 
tion with  a  dog.  If  you  can  grow  up  with  a  puppy  dog,  so  much  the 
better,  it's  better  than  learning  Greek;  and  I'm  glad  I  learned  Greek, 
but  a  whole  lot  gladder  that  in  my  lifetime  I  bad  a  dog  and  he 
and  I  grew  up  together  and  there  are  lots  of  things  I  learned  from 
that  dog.  I  remember  the  one  thing  I  learned  was  how  to  be  a  father: 
He  was  given  to  us  by  a  farmer  who  didn't  know  anything  about 
dogs,  and  that  dog,  being  a  perfectly  sane  normal  dog,  ate  eggs. 
Eggs  were  good  to  eat  and  he  ate  them;  it  showed  he  had  good 
sense.  A  puppy  dog  that  won't  eat  an  egg  hasn't  got  good 
sense,  and  this  dog  had  good  sense,  so  when  he  found  a  hen's  egg 
he  ate  it,  and  the  farmer  said,  "I  wouldn't  have  that  kind  of  a  dog 
on  the  place."  I  found  a  way  to  break  bim  of  eating  eggs.  I  punched 
a  little  hole  in  an  egg  and  put  some  cayenne  pepper  on  the  inside  and 
after  a  while  he  saw  it  and  ate  it  and  then  there  was  a  circus. 
Now  when  that  dog  sees  an  egg,  he  will  go  around  it  in  a  circle 
and  bark  at  it,  but  he  has  learned  something.  We  said,  "What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  this  puppy  dog  to  train  it?"  Finally  we  made 
up  our  minds  to  pet  our  dog  as  much  as  we  could  pet  it  and  then, 
when  we  wanted  to  punish  him,  we  would  simply  cease  petting 
him,  and  that  plan  worked  all  right  and  I've  got  a  boy  at  home  and 
I  do  exactly  the  same  thing  with  my  boy.  I  learn  more  about  how  to 
bring  up  a  boy  from  learning  how  to  bring  up  a  puppy  dog  than  from 
all  the  studies  I  have  ever  had  and  all  the  colleges  and  universities 
I  have  ever  attended;  so  that  tonight  I  have  even  got  to  he  careful 
about  my  boy  because  I  am  afraid  to  say  anything  in  criticism, 
because  he  feels  it. 

I  learned  that  lesson  from  a  dog,  and  I  say  that  a  man  who  misses 
lessons  like  that  has  missed  something  tine,  strong  and  beautiful 
out  of  his  life.  My  own  boy  went  through  exactly  that  same  stage. 
He  wanted  a  dog  and  got  a  dog.  My  boy,  like  every  other  boy  whose 
father  and  grandfathers  were  born  and  lived  in  the  woods  for  many, 
many  years,  when  we  lived  out  in  the  woods,  not  here  in  America 
but  over  in  the  woods  of  Germany  and  Northern  Europe;  when  we 
were  out  there  and  our  children  wandered  away  from  the  firelight 
at  night,  a  wolf  came  along  and  grabbed  them  up,  and  as  a  result, 
the  child  that  was  afraid  of  the  dark  was  the  one  that  succeeded,  the 
one  that  survived.  Your  fathers  were  what  they  were  because  they 
were  children  that  were  instinctively  afraid  of  the  dark  and  that 
same  thing  comes  down  in  our  children  today.  You  think  that  it 
is  because  you  tell  ghost  stories  to  children  that  they  are  afraid 
of  the  dark,  but  that  is  not  true,  it  is  because  in  our  earlier  histoiy, 
the  children  who  were  afraid  of  the  dark  were  the  only  ones  that 
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survived.  If  we  went  to  work  to  club  that  boy  into  shape  and  punish 
him  for  being  afraid  of  the  dark,  we  would  only  make  him  a  thwarted 
thing,  so  we  let  him  alone  and  get  him  a  puppy  dog  aud  had  tied  him 
up  down  in  the  cellar.  That  boy  wouldn't  go  down  in  that  cellar 
at  night  for  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  he  wouldn't  go  down 
there  for  anything  in  the  world,  and  for  three  nights  the 
dog  went  down  and  finally  my  hoy  said,  "You  aint  going  to  treat  my 
dog  that  way,"  and  he  marched  right  down  into  that  dark  cellar  and 
put  that  dog  to  bed,  and  a  little  while  after  that,  when  we  forgot 
our  key,  he  went  right  in  through  that  dark  cellar  and  opened 
the  door  for  us;  going  down  into  the  cellar  to  put  his  dog  to  bed 
had  taken  fear  of  the  dark  out  of  that  boy's  heart  as  nothing  else 
could  have  done  and  had  taught  him  one  of  the  grandest  lessons  of 
self  sacrifice  he  could  ever  learn. 

When  the  boy  came  back  home  to  the  city  where  had  to  make  our 
living,  the  great  poestion  was,  Shall  the  boy  bring  his  dog  back? 
We  explained  that  he  could  Dot  possibly  bring  the  dog  back  to  the 
city  because  the  city  is  no  place  to  raise  dogs;  a  city  isn't  the  place 
to  raise  horses  or  sheep,  it  isn't  the  place  to  raise  even  hogs;  down 
there  in  the  southern  part  of  Philadelphia,  they  raise  hogs,  but  we 
are  driving  them  out;  the  city  isn't  a  fit  place  for  such  things  as 
that;  for  such  things  as  that  you  must  go  out  into  the  country 
where  there  is  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  blue  sky  and  good  things  to 
eat,  but  we  crowd  our  cities  with  little  children.  It's  a  terrible 
thing  to  treat  our  dumb  animals  that  way,  but  all  right  for  our 
children;  so  we  told  our  hoy  that  we  would  have  to  leave  the  dog 
in  the  country,  so  the  hoy  had  the  great  question  between  his  love 
for  his  dog  and  his  own  selfish  satisfaction  in  having  the  dog  with 
us  and  he  made  up  his  mind,  for  the  sake  of  the  dog,  to  leave  it  in  the 
country.  Do  you  believe  there  will  ever  come  a  time  in  all  his  life 
when  there  will  be  any  finer  lesson  learned  ?  I  don't  believe  there  will 
ever  come  a  time  when  he  will  have  to  make  a  harder  choice  between 
selfishness  and  unselfishness  than  when  he  left  that  dog  in  the 
country  for  the  dog's  own  sake. 

Believe  me  that  the  country  is  the  place  for  the  boy  from  the  age 
of  one  to  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  if  we  will  only  get  the  school  condi- 
tions right,  then  it  will  he  the  place  for  him  for  all  his  life,  because 
a  boy  will  naturally  learn  more  in  the  country.  A  hoy  learns  three 
things  in  the  country  that  he  never  learns  in  any  school,  that  a  city 
boy  cannot  possibly  learn.  Whenever  a  city  boy  wants  anything, 
do  you  know  what  he  says?  He  says  first,  "Where  will  I  buy  it?" 
Now  notice  a  country  boy;  when  a  country  boy  wants  something, 
the  first  thing  that  he  says  is,  "Have  I  got  it?  If  I  haven't  got  it 
can  I  make  something  do  for  it?  And  if  I  haven't  got  something 
that  will  answer  the  purpose,  how  can  I  make  it?"  And  when  the 
country  boy  has  learned  those  three  lessons,  he  is  better  equipped 
for  life  than  by  any  other  thing  he  can  ever  possibly  learn  in  this 
world.  He  has  learned  to  solve  problems  that  will  meet  every  man 
every  where  he  goes.  Over  in  Brooklyn  there  was  a  school  way  up 
almost  outside  of  the  city  limits,  and  a  country  girl  came  down 
there  from  somewhere  up  in  New  York  State.  She  had  $60  and  was 
going  to  learn  how  to  become  a  special  class  teacher.  As  Miss 
Farrell  said,  "How  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  support  yourself?" 
"Ob,  this  will  see  me  through  my  preparation  and  I  will  get  a  job 
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somewhere"  So  Miss  Farrell  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  thin 
woman,  and  when  she  heard  they  wanted  a  special  teacher  at  that 
school  in  the  suburbs  she  sent  this  girl  over.  She  expected  to  get  a 
telephone  message  protesting,  but  didn't  get  it  and  a  month  later 
went  over  to  see  about  it,  and  when  she  got  there  she  began  to 
talk  to  the  principal  about  other  things  and  after  a  while  brought 
up  the  case  of  Miss  Smith  and  said,  "How  is  Miss  Smith  doing?" 
"Fine,  fine;  when  she  came  here  we  turned  her  into  an  empty  room 
with  nothing  but  a  stove,  and  every  teacher  that  had  a  boy  she 
couldn't  do  anything  with  turned  him  over  to  Miss  Smith,  and 
she  got  together  a  few  nails,  some  lumber  and  twine  and  other 
things  and  had  those  boys  get  some  soap  boxes  and  go  out  on  the 
dumps  and  get  tin  cans  and  taught  them  how  to  make  wooden  and 
tin  things  out  of  these  soap  boxes  and  cans."  And  do  you  know  that 
country  school  teacher  with  her  class,  with  no  equipment  but  just 
a  few  old  boxes  and  tin  cans,  because  she  had  that  country  notion 
of  doing  with  what  you  have  at  hand,  that  girl  took  the  prize  in 
the  New  York  City  exhibition  when  the  classes  met  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  manual  training,  aad  I  say  to  you  solemnly  that  the  country 
boy  has  the  biggest  chance  in  the  world  if  he  will  only  get  a  father 
and  mother  that  understand  the  country  boy;  if  you  will  just  let 
him  work  himself  out  in  his  environment  and  express  some  of  the 
God-given  impulses  that  are  in  him. 

A  boy  is  not  bad  when  he  is  born  into  this  world,  he  is  good; 
he  learns  to  be  bad  after  awhile,  from  his  association  with  grown 
up  people,  but  when  he  comes  into  this  world  he  is  good,  and  if 
father  and  mother  can  only  sit  at  the  feet  of  that  boy  and  learn 
something  from  him  and  at  the  same  time  throw  open  the  world  to 
him  that  he  finds  in  the  country,  he  will  fit  himself  to  his  surround- 
ings. 

Let  me  stop  for  a  moment;  I  don't  mean  that  you  have  got  to  move 
your  country  schools  or  not  send  a  boy  to  school.  I  don't  believe 
that  any  school  in  any  city  is  as  fine  as  a  country  school.  But  what 
I  mean  is,  that  instead  of  looking  upon  your  boy,  when  he  begins 
to  express  somethings,  instinctive  things  in  his  nature,  instead  of 
looking  upon  those  things  as  degenerative,  remember  that  those  things 
are  the  finest  things  in  him  and  you  can  educate  him  that  way 
better  than  any  other  way,  if  we  only  get  that  attitude  and  under- 
stand that  we,  as  older  people,  are  here  for  the  good  we  can  do  our 
boys,  we've  got  the  viewpoint  of  the  situation  and  when  we'ev  got 
the  viewpoint  of  the  situation,  our  good  American  commonsense  will 
help  us  work  out  this  thing  and  we  will  begin  to  understand  some 
of  the  beauties  of  boy  nature  as  Whittier  saw  him  when  he  said: 

"Blessings  on  thee,  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy  with  cheek  of  tan ; 
With  thy  turned  up  pantaloons 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes; 
With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still, 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill ; 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face, 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace; 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy ! 
I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy. 
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"Prince  thou  art — the  grown  up  man 
Only  is  Republican. 
Let  the  mil  lion-doll  a  ml  ride! 
Barefoot,  trudging  at  his  side, 
Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy, 
In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye, 
Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy; 
Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy !" 

The  thing  that  I  am  praying  for  in  this  land  of  ours  is,  that  we 
shall  recognize  that  the  finest  product  of  this  country,  without  any 
exception  whatsoever,  the  standard  that  we  ought  to  erect,  is  the 
good,  clean,  cleared  eyed,  tanned  country  boy  of  America,  and  when 
we  put  him  on  the  apex  where  he  belongs,  then  we  begin  to  make  our 
country  suitable  and  fit  as  a  blessed  habitation  for  the  country  boy, 
you  and  I,  fathers  and  mothers,  will  be  mighty  glad  to  live  in  this 
land.  I  believe  there  is  something  marvelously  true  in  what  the 
great  Teacher  said:  "Except  ye  become  as  one  of  these  little  children, 
ye  shall  not  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ;"  and  I  believe  devoutly 
that  when  we  organize  our  community,  when  we  make  our  country 
to  suit  our  boys,  we  will  find  that  lo,  and  behold,  the  Kingdom  of 
God  has  come  and  it  "covers  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  topic  is,  "Co-operation  in  the  Distri- 
bution and  Sale  of  Farm  Products  and  the  Purchase  of  Farm  Sup- 
plies," by  Mr.  E.  B.  Dorsett  of  Mansfield,  Pa.,  The  speaker  on  this 
subject  needs  no  introduction  to  a  Pennsylvania  audience;  he  is 
known  all  over  the  State  and  has  often  been  in  our  meetings.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  Mr.  Dorsett. 

Mr.  Dorsett  spoke  as  follows: 


CO-OPERATION  IN  THE  DISTRIBUTION  AND  SALE  OF  FARM 
PRODUCTS  AND  THE  PURCHASE  OF  FARM  SUPPLIES 

Br  B.   B.   DOESETT,    MaiufitU,    Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  This  big  subject  which 
has  been  assigned  me,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
that  will  be  discussed  at  this  Institute.  That  is  especially  true  if 
some  real  good  comes  out  of  it.  We  have  heard  so  much  of  pood 
concerning  the  farmer  and  the  farm  boy  during  the  last  two  days, 
that  I  begin  to  feel  my  wild  oats  a  little.  I  don't  know  whether 
you  understand  that  or  not;  but  I  want  to  say,  in  all  seriousness, 
that  I  have  greatly  appreciated  the  many  things  that  have  been  said 
here  thus  far  along  the  line  of  organization  and  co-operation,  and 
I  want  to  leave  this  thought  with  you  farmers  to  carry  back  to  your 
homes,  that  whether  you  believe  in  it  or  not,  it  is  coming,  it  is  here, 
and  we  have  with  us  tonight  as  we  never  have  Ifad  before,  the  people, 
the  best  people  of  our  towns  and  cities;  and  we  have  with  us  the 
agricultural  and  the  daily  press,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that, 
before  many  more  meetings  of  this  kind  have  been  held  and  passed 
12 
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into  history,  you  are  bound  to  see  a  change  in  our  commercial  world. 

Now,  we  are  hearing  much  today  about  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
I  shall  touch  upon  that  subject  tonight  only  because  it  is  closely 
allied  to  the  one  which  has  been  assigned  me.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem,  however,  as  that  is  being  so  ably  done  by  men 
at  Washington  who  never  did  anything  or  produced  anything  but 
financial  disturbances  and  business  depression,  that  a  solution  is 
not  necessary.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  high  cost  of  living 
might  be  reduced  through  legislation ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  it  might 
be  made  so  low  that  it  would  positively  be  too  expensive  to  live. 
It  is  not  nearly  so  important  that  the  present  cost  of  living  be 
reduced,  as  it  is  that  the  poor  unfortunate  who  has  to  work  for  a 
living,  should  be  provided  with  ways  and  means  of  paying  for  the 
living  which  he  gets.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  ability  to  pay  is  of 
greater  importance  than  the  opportunity  to  buy  cheaply. 

Tariff  as  a  Remedy:  There  are  many  who  believe  that  a  reduction 
in  tariff  duties  would  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  and  in  this  they 
reason  logically,  as  it  is  only  right  to  expect  that,  if  high  tariff 
duties  tend  to  raise  the  cost  of  living,  a  reduction  in  those  duties 
would  produce  an  opposite  effect. 

"Let  us  analyze  the  question  carefully  from  the  farmer's  viewpoint. 
We  are  assembled  at  the  county  seat  of  one  of  the  greatest  wool 
producing  counties  in  our  State.  How  much  will  these  farmers  be 
benefitted  and  how  much  will  the  cost  of  living  be  reduced  to  them,  if 
they  are  compelled  to  sell  their  wool  in  an  open  market  and  buy 
back  woolen  goods  in  a  protected  one?  Some  time  ago  the  duty 
was  removed  from  fertilizer  materials  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  goods  to  the  farmer.-  But 
Instead  of  that  the  farmer  is  paying  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  ton 
more  for  his  goods  today  than  he  paid  before  the  duty  was  removed. 
To  cap  the  climax,  it  is  now  proposed,  under  the  bill  pending,  to 
lay  a  duty  of  some  8  or  9  cents  per  sack  that  will  add  another  fl.60 
of  |1.80  per  ton  for  the  farmer  to  pay.  When  hides  were  placed 
on  the  free  list,  great  care  was  exercised  to  retain  the  duty  on  leather 
and  manufactured  goods  so  that,  instead  of  buying  his  shoes  cheaper, 
the  farmer  is  actually  paying  from  fl.00  to  J3.00  per  pair  more 
for  his  shoes  today  than  he  paid  before  hides  were  admitted  free. 

Tariff  should  no  longer  be  considered  a  political  question,  but  a 
business  problem.  It  is  quite  time  that  we  quit  making  it  a  foot- 
ball for  party  politics,  or  permitting  scheming  politicians  to  use  it 
as  a  means  in  securing  office,  or  in  retaining  those  already  on  the 
payroll.  Let  us  earnestly  hope  that  the  tariff  bill  may  be  written, 
not  by  Democrats,  not  by  Republicans,  nor  by  Progressives,  but  by 
a  Tariff  Commission  composed  of  men  with  non-partisan  views,  hav- 
ing high  ideals,  actuated  only  by  pure  motives  and  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  perform  a  service  that  shall  be  for  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number.  The  slogan  of  the  farmer  should  be,  "A  tariff 
for  all  or  a  tariff  for  none." 

Farmers  Discriminated  Against:  In  much  of  the  legislation  of 
the  past  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and  the  importance  of  agriculture 
have  either  been  overlooked  or  greatly  underestimated,  and  in  the 
proposed  tariff  legislation  for  the  future,  discrimination  most  vicious 
in  kind  and  character  is  being  thrust  upon  the  American  farmer.    He 
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is  not  being  consulted  as  to  his  interests,  and  ao  opportunity  to 
appear  before  committees  and  express  his  views  has  been  accorded 
him.  Many  comments  are  being  made  concerning  the  probable  effect 
tariff  changes  will  have  upon  trade,  labor  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustries in  general ;  and  in  all  this,  agriculture,  the  greatest  industry 
of  them  all,  is  seemingly  forgotten.  We  boast  of  our  great  railroads 
and  our  manufacturing  industries,  of  the  labor  and  energy  that  is 
required  to  keep  them  in  operation;  and  yet  it  is  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  tne  labor  and  energy  required  to  turn  the  brown  soil 
every  year  in  order  that  we  may  grow  foodstuffs  to  feed  our  people. 
It  is  true  that  quite  recently  the  farmer  has  been  discovered,  and 
there  are  some  who  are  falling  over  themselves  in  their  efforts  to  help 
the  farmer  help  himself.  To  me  this  is  both  humiliating  and  exas- 
perating. He  is  not  asking  for,  nor  is  he  deeply  interested  in 
"Country  Life  Commissions,"  "Rural  Uplift  Societies,"  and  "Social 
Progress  Clubs."  These  things  are  of  greater  usefulness  to  the  men 
and  women  who  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  bewail  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  downtrodden  farmer.  The  farmer  knows  that,  if  any 
real  relief  is  obtained,  it  must  come  from  within  and  not  outside 
his  ranks.  In  this,  and  in  many  other  states  he  has  an  organization 
that  looks  after  his  social,  financial  and  educational  needs,  and  if 
present  indications  count  for  anything,  it  will  not  be  long  before  it 
will  wield  a  greater  influence  in  shaping  legislation  effecting  his 
interests.  He  is  not  asking  for  charity;  just  plain,  simple  justice, 
and  a  fair  chance  and  equal  opportunity  to  earn  for  himself  and 
family  an  honest  livelihood. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some'length  upon  this  question  because  it  has  a 
direct  bearing  upou  one  of  the  main  factors  contained  in  my  subject, 
namely,  the  cost  of  distribution.  It  costs  the  farmer  of  Pennsylvania 
from  three  to  four  dollars  per  ton  to  ship  his  hay  to  the  cities  of 
Jiew  York  and  Philadelphia.  It  costs  him  from  six  to  twelve  cents 
per  bushel  to  ship  his  potatoes  to  the  same  cities,  while  the  Canadian 
farmer  can  ship,  by  water,  his  hay  for  $1.50  per  ton  and  bis  potatoes 
for  two  or  three  cents  per  bushel.  Remove  the  duty  of  these  products 
and  the  farmer  can  readily  guess  the  result. 

Parties  Interested:  In  every  co-operative  movement,  whether  it 
be  selling  the  products  of  the  farm  or  purchasing  farm  supplies,  there 
must  be  at  least  two  parties  to  the  transaction,  namely,  the  producer 
and  the  consumer.  If  these  were  all,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
write  this  paper  or  discuss  this  subject.  Unfortunately  there  has 
been  inaugurated  a  system  of  distribution,  both  from  the  farm  to  the 
consumer  and  from  the  factory  to  the  farm,  that  is  pernicious  and 
expensive,  to  say  the  least.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  men,  better  known  as  "middlemen," 
who  have  been  coming  in  between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer, 
thereby  decreasing  the  price  the  farmer  should  receive  for  his  pro- 
ducts and  increasing  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  The  problem  we  are 
endeavoring  to  solve,  therefore,  becomes  one  of  method  and  system 
rather  than  one  that  can  be  solved  by  legislation. 

Remedy:  The  remedy  lies  in  a  systematic  and  intelligent  organiza- 
tion of  farmers.  Unorganized,  the  farmer  is  helpless;  organized, 
he  becomes  a  powerful  factor  in  regulating  trade  and  commerce  to 
and  from  the  farm,  and  in  enacting  laws  governing  the  same. 
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The  Orange  a  Factor:  The  Grange  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  a 
potential  factor  in  starting  the  co-operative  movement  in  this  State. 
Its  plan  of  operation  in  brief  is  this: — A  buying  and  selling  agency 
has  been  organized,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  our  State,  known 
as  the  Keystone  Grange  Exchange.  The  Subordinate  Granges  of  the 
State  join  the  organization,  thereby  according  to  their  members  the 
privilege  of  transacting  business  with  the  Exchange.  The  Directors 
of  the  Exchange  elect  a  manager,  who  has  charge  of  the  selling  of 
farm  products  and  the  purchase  of  farm  supplies.  Thus  far  the  plan 
has  been  successful  and  is  receiving  loyal  support  from  the  members 
of  the  Exchange. 

Method  of  Distribution:  Each  Subordinate  Orange  appoints  an 
agent  to  look  after  the  shipment  of  farm  products  and  the  purchase 
of  farm  supplies.  The  manager  of  the  Exchange  secures  the  market, 
and  the  local  agent  makes  shipment  as  directed.  By  this  method  the 
farmer,  with  only  a  few  tons  of  hay,  or  a  few  bushels  of  grain  or 
vegetables,  is  permitted  to  join  with  his  neighbor  and  ship  in  car 
lots,  thereby  saving  from  one  to  three  dollars  per  ton  in  frieght  as 
well  as  eliminating  the  unnecessary  middleman.  In  time  this  method 
of  shipping  farm  products  will  tend  to  standardize  our  goods.  The 
consumer  will  soon  learn  that  any  product  stamped  with  the  Ex- 
change label  is  a  guarantee  as  to  grade,  count,  weight  and  quality. 
This  means  that  the  farmer  must  learn  new  methods  of  handling 
his  products.  Much  of  the  dishonesty  that  is  charged  against  the 
farmer  today  is  the  result  of  his  not  knowing  how  to  grade,  pack 
and  ship  his  products  so  that  they  will  conform  to  market  require- 
ments, rather  than  any  desire  on  his  part  to  be  tricky  or  dishonest 
In  order  that  this  may  be  overcome,  a  campaign  in  teaching  farmers 
modern  methods  of  sorting,  grading  and  packing  their  products  for 
market  will  be  inaugurated.  A  few  competent  men  will  be  placed 
in  the  field  to  study  this  work  under  those  who  understand  the  busi- 
ness. Others  will  be  sent  to  our  market  centers  to  study  market 
needs  and  conditions.  In  a  few  years  we  will  have  an  organization 
capable  of  handling  our  products  at  a  minimum  cost  and  at  a  greater 
source  of  profit. 

Warehouses  Needed:  To  make  this  system  of  distribution  of  farm 
products  most  efficient,  warehouses  with  cold  storage  facilities  will 
be  needed  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia. 
This  would  enable  us  to  so  control  the  supply  that  the  possibility  of 
a  "shortage"  or  a  "glut"  in  the  market  would  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Arrangement!*  should  be  made  whereby  a  farmer  would  receive 
a  warehouse  receipt  for  any  crop  placed  in  storage,  and  that  receipt 
should  be  considered  good  collateral  by  any  bank,  should  he  desire 
to  make  a  loan  up  to  the  time  the  crop  is  sold.  To  my  mind  this  is 
a  better  system  of  Farm  Credits  than  has  yet  been  advocated,  as  it 
obviates  the  necessity  of  placing  a  mortgage  on  his  home  or  of 
having  judgments  entered  against  his  real  estate.  It  also  permits 
him  to  sell  at  a  time  when  the  best  prices  prevail. 

Purchase  of  Farm  Supplies:  In  the  purchase  of  farm  supplies, 
we  endeavor  to  purchase  direct  from  the  factory,  or  wahebouse,  and 
have  shipments  made  direct  to  the  farm.  At  first  we  found  this  to 
be  a  difficult  undertaking,  as  many  manufacturers  are  controlled 
by  the  big  jobbers,  who,  in  turn,  control  the  wholesale  dealer,  and 
he  the  local  agent  or  dealer.    The  Exchange  had  no  personal  feeling 
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or  animosity  again  sf.  any  of  these  fellows,  yet  it  felt  .sure  there  were 
too  many  months  being  fed  before  anything  reached  the  farmer.  We 
made  careful  research  in  both  the  moral  and  the  civil  law,  but  could 
find  nothing  therein  commanding  this  to  be  done.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  was  the  command,  "That  henceforth  thou  shalt  earn 
thy  bread  by  the  sweat  of  thy  face."  But  as  this  did  not  mention  the 
other  fellow,  we  decided  to  eliminate  him.  Today  we  are  buying 
harvesting  machinery,  vehicles  and  farm  implements  of  all  kinds 
direct  from  the  factory  and  shipping  them  direct  to  the  farmer.  By 
another  year  we  will  be  shipping  farm  implements  and  machinery  in 
mixed  car  lots,  thereby  making  a  saving  to  the  farmer,  both  in 
price  and  freight  In  like  manner  we  are  handling  other  farm  sup- 
plies. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  impress  upon  the  farmers  the  importance 
of  this  movement.  We  have  been  promised  many  things  and  have 
been  granted  but  few.  In  this  movement  the  farmers  must  take  a 
decisive  stand.  There  is  no  just  reason  why  we  should  be  compelled 
to  pay  two  or  three  times  more  than  the  first  cost  of  an  article  to  get 
it  from  the  factory  to  the  farm.  The  railroads  cannot  honestly  be 
charged  with  the  high  cost  of  distribution.  Undoubtedly  their  rates 
in  many  cases  are  excessive,  but  even  at  that  only  8  per  cent,  of  the 
70  that  is  lost  between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  is  received  by 
the  railroad  companies.  Farmers,  this  is  our  problem.  Let  us  go 
back  to  our  several  homes  with  a  firm  resolve  and  fixed  determina- 
tion to  battle  for  onr  rights,  our  homes  and  a  permanent  agriculture. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next,  will  be  an  address  on  "Alfalfa,"  by 
Professor  F.  R.  Stevens. 

Prof.  Steven's  address  is  as  follows : 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends:  This  is  a  subject  that  has  been  taken 
np  in  perhaps  nine  out  of  every  ten  agricultural  meetings  during  the 
past  six  or  eight  years.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  much  has  been 
said  and  written,  and  yet  a  great  deal  of  misconception  exists  both  as 
to  its  culture  and  use.  One  of  the  most  valuable  and  oldest  of  forage 
crops,  with  a  history  beginning  in  the  early  Egyptian  periods,  it  has 
followed  those  soils  naturally  adapted  to  its  culture  until  it  has 
spread  in  spots  well  over  Europe  and  Asia.  Coming  to  us  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  it  followed  the  same  course  over  limestone  soils  until 
its  wonderful  value  as  a  forage  crop  urged  our  scientific  men  to  de- 
vise culture  by  which  it  might  be  grown  on  a  higher  range  of  soils. 
In  this,  as  in  most  that  they  undertake,  they  have  been  successful  and 
it  may  now  be  grown  on  all  deep  and  well  drained  soils.  We  have 
also  encouraging  evidence  that  our  seed  selectors  and  seed  breeders 
are  adapting  varieties  to  the  shallow  and  hard  pan  land.  Any  deep 
Boil  that  is  well  drained  to  the  depth  of  three  and  one-half  to  four  feet 
may  be  depended  upon  to  grow  a  profitable  crop  of  alfalfa.  The  type 
is  not  material  although  a  light  sand  will  produce  least  profitable 
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results.  It  should  be  seeded  on  corn  or  other  broken  ground  or  on 
a  field  which  has  been  in  meadow  not  over  one  year.  The  humus 
content  should  be  high,  stable  manure  or  Held  peas  turned  under 
seem  to  give  the  best  results. 

Lime  is  necessary  in  non-limestone  soils,  one  and  one-half  tons  of 
burned  lime  or  its  equivalent,  three  tons  of  ground  limestone  should 
be  used  per  acre  spread  on  top  after  the  vegetable  matter  is  plowed 
under.  In  limestone  soils  this  amount  may  be  reduced  but  there  are 
few  soils  where  an  application  of  some  lime  is  not  needed.  Phos- 
phorus seems  to  be  needed  in  all  soils  of  the  State  for  best  results 
with  alfalfa;  at  least  three  hundred  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  or 
its  equivalent  in  bone  or  basic  slag.  In  light  soils  potash  is  needed. 
The  proper  bacteria  must  be  present  in  the  soil.  In  non-limestone 
soils  where  alfalfa  has  not  been  grown  before,  artificial  inoculation  of 
the  soil  is  essential.  In  limestone  soils  many  fields  need  inoculation, 
while  others  seem  to  contain  the  bacteria  and  inoculation  does  not 
help.  Unless  one  is  absolutely  sure  that  the  bacteria  exists,  the  field 
should  be  inoculated.  This  may  be  easily  and  effectively  done  with  the 
cultures,  provided  they  are  intelligently  and  carefully  used.  The  soil 
transfer  method  involves  considerable  labor,  but  is  very  reliable  and 
cheap.  Twenty  pounds  of  seed  is  sufficient  and  in  order  to  get  best 
distribution,  should  be  seeded  with  a  wheelbarrow  seeder,  set  at  ten 
pounds  per  acre  and  going  both  ways. 

There  are  two  seasons  for  seeding,  late  May  or  early  June  and 
August.  In  limestone  sections,  some  excellent  stands  have  been  ob- 
tained by  seeding  with  wheat  or  barley.  As  a  rule,  however,  better 
results  are  obtained  by  seeding  alone.  In  ease  of  late  Fall  seeding 
a  bushel  of  oats  has  helped  materially  in  forming  a  growth  to  hold 
the  snow  during  the  Winter  and  prevent  freeziug  out. 

When  alfalfa  is  properly  seeded  three  crops  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected the  year  following,  the  seeding  giving  a  yield  of  from  three  to 
five  tons  per  acre  per  year.  Under  particularly  favorable  circum- 
stances higher  yields  that  this  have  been  averaged  over  considerable 
areas. 

The  curing  problem  is  no  worse  than  that  of  heavy  clover.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  in  the  East  to  leave  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa 
too  late.  The  first  blossom,  or  the  first  new  shoot  from  the  root  is  an 
indication  of  the  time  to  begin  cutting.  This  usually  occurs  during 
the  late  warm  spell  in  May  which  we  designate  as  Corn  Planting 
Season.  A  tedder  should  he  used  immediately  behind  the  mower  and 
if  the  contour  of  the  ground  will  permit,  a  side  delivery  rake  does 
very  effective  work.  Two  windows  thrown  together  will  under  fa- 
vorable weather  conditions  permit  sufficient  curing  so  that  it  may  be 
drawn  directly  from  the  windows.  However,  we  Eastern  farmers 
should  provide  ourselves  with  sufficient  cock  caps  to  insure  good  pro- 
tection in  unfavorable  weather.  Cock  caps  sufficient  for  one-third  the 
crop  is  sufficient.  The  hay  sled  device  in  common  use  in  the  west 
seems  to  be  naturally  adapted  to  our  Eastern  conditions.  This  de- 
vice consists  of  two  long  runners  arranged  like  a  stone  boat  with  a 
bay  rake  over  which  one  sling  is  placed.  One  man  takes  this  rake 
fills  the  rack  as  high  as  possible  and  drives  directly  to  the  stack,  using 
his  own  team  to  work  the  horse  fork.  In  case  of  a  short  haul  more 
hay  may  be  taken  to  the  stack  than  in  our  usual  form. 
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Much  has  been  said  about  the  value  of  alfalfa,  and  the, truth  has 
rarely  been  exaggerated.  Its  deep  tap  root  breaks  up  the  subsoils 
and  adds  more  humus  thau  perhaps  any  other  plant.  As  a  soiling 
crop  it  cannot  be  excelled  because  it  grows  continuously  during  the 
season  and  provides  a  succulent  food  for  the  entire  growing  year. 
Its  feeding  value  is  usually  high.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  quotes  it  as  worth  on  an  average  of  $20.16  per  ton  as 
against  clover  hay  at  $14.12,  timothy  hay  at  $9.80  and  wheat  bran 
at  $22.80  and  giving  it  an  exact  value  with  shelled  corn.  Our  per- 
sonal experience  in  the  East  have  confirmed  these  valuues. 

It  has  proved  an  excellent  feed  for  horses  where  used  intelligently. 
Some  two  years  ago  I  tried  an  experiment  on  one  hundred  mules  fed 
with  one-half  alfalfa  and  one-half  timothy  hay  and  one-half  a  grain 
ration  which  was  fed  to  another  one  hundred  mules  fed  similarly, 
except  the  alfalfa  hay,  and  those  mules  which  were  fed  alfalfa  did 
more  work  and  came  through  the  experiment  iu  much  better  shape 
than  those  not  fed  alfalfa,  while  a  saving  of  feed  of  25  per  cent,  was 
effected.  For  young  stock  it  builds  a  strong  bone  as  well  as  develops 
the  animal  rapidly.  In  experiments  along  our  Hue  iu  feeding  to  the 
dairy  cow,  there  is  repeated  testimony  that  when  alfalfa  is  substi- 
tuted in  part  for  other  hay  that  the  milk  flow  is  materially  increased. 
Tt  does  not  eeem  advisable  at  present  to  pasture  alfalfa  except  with 
hens  and  hogs,  but  for  those  it  proves  a  most  excellent  pasture.  In 
the  West  it  is  customary  to  average  ten  hogs  for  each  acre,  feeding 
addition  about  one  pound  of  grain  per  hog  per  day.  It  is  an  excellent 
pasture  for  poultry  or  bees. 

Alfalfa  has  done  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  accentuate  the 
value  of  limestone  soils  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  spread  of 
this  crop  on  land  where  it  has  been  grown  is  very  rapid  and  will  be 
still  more  rapid  in  the  near  future.  Undoubtedly,  the  use  of  lime  has 
materially  widened  the  area  iu  which  alfalfa  may  be  grown,  but 
there  is  still  a  large  area  of  our  country  where  the  soil  is  too  thin  to 
grow,  as  we  now  know  it.  The  efforts  of  agricultural  scientists  and 
extension  workers  of  the  future  will  be  largely  directed  toward 
adapting  a.  variety  of  alfalfa  to  the  hardpan  soils  where  it  cannot 
now  be  grown.  In  our  efforts  to  do  this  we  have  much  encourage- 
ment. Many  varieties  have  appeared  probably  by  accident,  from  the 
old  world  heretofore  unknown  in  this  country  which  has  character- 
istics that  seem  to  fit  it  for  this  hardpan  land.  Among  these,  perhaps 
the  most  promising,  is  the  Grimm  which  has  developed  a  tendency 
to  bud  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  instead  of  at  the  top 
of  the  crown.  This  tendency  allows  it  to  make  a  spreading  root  as 
well  as  the  tap  roots,  which  serves  to  bold  it  in  Ihe  ground  during  the 
freezing  and  thawing  seasons  which  has  in  the  past  killed  the  alfalfa 
in  the  wet,  hardpan  soils. 

Our  railroad  has,  during  the  past  year,  contributed  to  a  consider- 
able number  of  farmers  a  small  amount  of  this  seed  for  trial  and  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  seed  at  various  points  along  the  line  for 
distribution  around  these  centers.  The  Baltic,  Old  Greeley  and  Varie- 
gated seed  have  somewhat  the  same  characteristics.  They  have  been 
called  to  our  attention  because  of  the  fact  that  they  have  held  the 
ground  throughout  the  Winters  that  have  killed  the  ordinary  var- 
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ieties.  There  are  some  faults  to  these  new  varieties,  such  as  a  ten- 
dency to  lodge  easily.  But  this  will  have  to  be  overcome  by  seed 
selection. 

Alfalfa  is  bound  to  become  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  important 
forage  crops  of  the  East.  It  should,  however,  be  kept  in  its  place. 
Some  of  its  over  enthusiastic  friends  have  substituted  it  for  clover 
in  short  rotations.  Alfalfa  cannot,  in  short  rotations,  develop  as 
much  root  or  top  as  the  red  clovers.  It  does,  however,  fit  better  into 
a  long  rotation  than  the  red  clovers  because  when  it  once  becomes 
settled  it  will  pulverize  the  sub-soil  and  its  final  effect  will  be  much 
more  beneficial  than  red  clover. 

Its  main  value  lies,  therefore,  first,  in  long  rotations  where  it  may 
be  kept  down  for  four  or  five  years.  Second,  as  a  farming  crop  which 
may  be  harvested  year  after  year.  Third,  as  a  pasture  for  hogs, 
bees,  etc.,  to  which  it  is  adapted  in  its  present  form,  and  we  hope  later 
to  extend  this  to  horses  and  cattle  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  form  to 
which  I  have  referred.  It  is  a  crop  that  has  been  of  wonderful  value 
to  agriculture  up  to  the  present  time,  but  its  extension  and  adoption 
has  only  begun  and  we  look  for  even  greater  benefits  in  the  future 
than  we  have  in  the  past. 

We  know  now  what  we  can  do.  The  yield  of  alfalfa  is  something 
about  which  I  hardly  dare  talk,  we  hear  such  extravagent  stories, 
few  of  which  are  badly  exaggerated.  I  will  begin  at  some  of  the 
largest.  I  have  known  actually  of  nine  tons  of  alfalfa  being  taken 
off  of  an  acre.  Further  explanation  is  due — that  field  was  specially 
prepared  and  top  dressed  several  times  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  water 
was  applied  as  it  should  be. 

A  Member:    Was  that  grown  in  the  East? 

PROF.  STEVENS:  That  was  grown  about  three  miles  from 
Syracuse ;  four  cuttings.  Over  a  considerable  area,  I  have  known  al- 
falfa to  average  5.22  tons  per  acre  of  well  dried  hay,  actually  weighed. 
We  have  along  the  line  of  a  railroad  with  which  I  am  connected,  two 
farms,  each  of  which  has  200  acres  in  alfalfa,  and  they  have  averaged 
3  1-2  to  3.75  tons  per  acre  over  the  entire  acreage.  That  was  three 
cuttings.  May  I  say  right  there  that  occasionally  we  can,  here  in  this 
State  and  the  neighboring  states  north,  get  four  cuttings,  but  the 
average  is  a  little  over  three;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  we  get 
three. 

A  Member :  Do  you  think  that  can  be  done  and  do  justice  to  the 
continued  life  of  the  crop — take  more  than  three  cuttings? 

PROP.  STEVENS:  In  general,  no;  occasionally,  yes.  May  I  fol- 
low up  that  thought?  We  are  apt  to  leave  the  first  cutting  a  little 
too  late  in  this  section;  that  is,  it  becomes  too  woody  and  too  large. 
If  we  cut  it  a  little  bit  earlier,  the  moment  you  can  see  the  first  signs 
of  life  in  the  new  buds  at  the  top  of  the  root,  and  that  will  come  when 
the  first  of  the  buds  are  forming  at  the  top  and  comes  in  late  corn 
planting  seasons;  in  normal  seasons — this  is  not  normal,  it  is  too 
dry — if  we  take  that  cutting  at  that  time,  to  give  the  second  crop,  the 
benefit  of  the  rains  likely  to  follow,  we  are  likely  to  get  four  good 
crops  and  the  quality  of  each  will  be  better  than  if  we  left  the  first 
crop  till  it  came  to  maturity. 

i)  ait  7co  ov ■  VjOOQIC 
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A  Member;  How  much  of  that  land  was  two  or  three-year  old 
plants     Does  it  yield  as  great  after  the  second  year? 

PROF.  STEVENS :  Yes,  the  field  that  averaged  5.22  to  the  acre, 
that  was  last  year,  1912  was  the  second  year  that  it  had  been  cut.  It 
was  seeded  in  April  1910  and  it  yielded  5.22  tons  to  the  acre  in  1912 
and  bids  fair  to  come  up  to  that  record  this  year. 

A  Member:  I  have  had  records  as  good  as  that  the  first  year  and 
also  the  second  year,  but  never  got  it  the  third  or  fourth  year;  I  don't 
seem  able  to  hold  it. 

PROF.  STEVENS:     What  is  the  type  of  soil? 

A   Member:     Clay. 

PROF.  STEVENS:     Is  it  well  drained,  deep? 

A  Member:     Yes,  fairly. 

PROF.  STEVENS:  It's  subsoil  drainage  I  have  in  mind.  The 
field  yielding  5.22  tons  per  acre  was  tile  drained  over  the  entire  field. 

MR.  SEEDS:  In  my  State,  at  the  present  time,  I  am  employing 
the  best  methods  in  a  field  fourteen  years  old,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  longer  it  continues,  the  less  it  produces;  you  don't  get  as  many 
tons,  the  older  the  field  is. 

PROF.  STEVENS:  I  thought  you  were  trying  to  get  ahead  of 
the  story  I  told  about  that  field  seeded  in  1849;  I  thought  perhaps 
you  had  changed  that  statement.  Couldn't  you  stretch  that  over  fif- 
teen years,  some,  Brother  Seeds?  * 

MR.  SEEDS :  How  much  does  that  yield  per  acre  now — seeded  in 
18i9? 

PROF.  STEVENS:  It  is  practically  gone,  but  there  are  stalks 
all  over  the  field  from  the  same  seeding. 

MR.  SEEDS:  How  long  is  it  practicable  to  keep  ground  in  al- 
falfa, in  your  experience? 

PROF.  STEVENS :  Twelve  to  fifteen  years.  We  have  that  data 
gathered  from  Onondaga  county,  New  York,  where  it  has  been  a  gen- 
eral crop  for  20  to  25  years. 

MR.  SEEDS :  In  cutting  alfalfa,  do  you  cut  it  one,  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  ground? 

PROF.  STEVENS:  Don't  cut  it  too  high,  there  is  no  object  in  it. 
I'll  split  the  difference  there. 

Now,  one  word  regarding  curing;  the  curing  problem  is  the  one 
thing  that  has  been  brought  up  as  a  stumbling  block  more  than  any- 
thing else.  It  should  be  treated,  of  course,  the  same  as  clover  hay. 
If  a  tedder  is  used,  it  should  be  used  directly  behind  the  mowing 
machine,  or  you  will  lose  a  good  many  leaves.  A  side  delivery  rake 
is  one  of  the  very  best  tools  for  gathering  alfalfa,  because  under  good 
curing  conditions,  where  you  can  throw  too  windows  together,  yon 
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can  cure  it  there  without  the  necessary  cutting,  and  that  is  what 
shakes  off  a  great  many  of  the  leaves,  but  you  have  to  have  very  fa- 
vorable curing  conditions  to  do  that;  if  not,  you  should  provide  your- 
selves with  cook  caps  sufficient  to  cover  one-third  the  area  you  have 
in  alfalfa,  and  use  them,  because  the  constant  shaking  out  of  the 
alfalfa  to  dry  it  out  is  very  detrimental  to  it. 

A  Member:  What  methods  would  you  use  for  curing  the  third 
crop  in  alfalfa,  of  1!)11  and  1912?  '  , 

PROP.  STEVENS:  Well,  a  great  deal  was  spoiled,  as  far  as  the 
color  goes,  there's  no  question  about  that.  In  the  dairy  districts, 
in  a  great  many  sections,  the  farmers  keep  up  the  silos  and  cutting 
machines,  and  whenever  a  ciop  is  badly  wet,  they  run  it  through  the 
cutting  machine  and  put  it  in  the  silo,  the  same  as  they  do  with  clover 
hay.  Others  have  used  the  cock  caps  where  they  have  no  silos,  ex- 
cept where  it  lias  to  remain  on  the  ground  several  days,  then  it  is 
best  to  take  a  fork  and  pull  it  from  one  place  to  another,  else  it  will 
kill  out  the  roots  underneath.  , 

A  Member:     When  is  the  most  favorable  time  for  planting  alfalfa? 

PROF.  STEVENS:  Twice  a  year,  May  or  August.  Don't  plant 
it  in  the  mid-summer  months;  dodge  the  latter  part  of  June  or  July. 

A  Member :  The  best  result  I  ever  got  was  from  a  stand  seeded  the 
26th  day  of  June. 

PROF.  STEVENS:  Well,  you  happened  to  have  favorable  rains. 
We  usually  get  a  drought  in  August,  it's  a  little  too  hot  for  it  to 
start  at  that  time.  If,  preceding  that  drought,  you  can  get  its 
roots  down  into  the  ground,  it  will  hold  duriug  the  drought.  Again, 
if  put  in  August,  it  has  a  show. 

A  Member:  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  August  is  the 
best  for  our  locality. 

PROF.  STEVENS:  Many  sections  report  August  seeding  most 
successful.  While  I  am  on  that  subject,  T  want  to  say  a  word  or  two 
regarding  the  harvesting.  Some  few  years  ago  I  went  throught  the 
West  to  study  this  condition,  there  of  course  they  haven't  the  rains, 
in  the  Far  West.  Through  Western  Nebraska  they  can  depend  upon 
their  rains  more  than  we  can  here,  knowing  about  when  they  will 
come,  but  I  found  methods  of  harvesting  there  that  were  more  success 
ful  than  ours.  There  is  a  stacking  problem  here;  the  alfalfa  should 
be  put  near  the  barns,  other  things  being  equal,  on  account,  first,  of 
the  large  haul,  and  then  this  point  which  T  bring  up.  On  the  ranches 
they  did  not  use  wagons  for  hauling,  they  used  "stone  bolts,"  arranged 
two,  poles — I  presume  we  would  use  two  by  fours;  they  had  stripped 
off  the  mountain  saplings  about  the  size  of  a  hay  rack  across — it  was 
a  little  rack,  just  a  stone  bolt  arrangement,  and  they  would  hitch  a 
team  to  that  and  one  man  would  take  it  and  go  along  the  side  of 
a  double  row  and  load  it  as  high  as  he  could  and  take  it  in,  then  un- 
hitch his  team  and  go  back  and  bring  in  another  boat,  so  one  man 
worked  a  team  and  a  stone  boat  and  there  was  nobody  in  the  field 


pitching  on  it.  It  seemed  to  be  an  arrangement  which  could,  Under 
favorable  conditions,  be  worked  here,  although  if  the  haul  was  long 
or  over  rough  ground,  it  would  not  work. 

A  Member:'  How  long  was  the  test  you  have  spoken  of  carried  for- 
ward? 

PROF.  STEVENS:     Something  like  three  to  four  months. 

A  Member :  You  said  alfalfa  could  be  fed  to  horses  if  fed  intelli- 
gently; what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

PROF.  STEVENS:  In  Pennsylvania,  if  a  man  is  feeding  on  a 
grain  basis,  instead  of  timothy  hay  basis,  alfalfa,  with  its  immense 
protein  content,  if  fed  to  excess,  will  throw  burden's  on  the  kidneys 
tbat  they  cannot  carry,  and  so  you  will  see  a  disturbance  in  the  kid- 
neys as  well  as  the  bloating  effect,  if  fed  in  excess. 

A  Member:     You  don't  mean  the  hay? 

PROF.  STEVENS:  Yes,  I  mean  the  hay,  if  fed  to  excess,  will 
throw  burdens  upon  the  kidneys.  Its  comparison  is  with  wheat  bran 
instead  of  timothy  hay,  and  so,  in  starting,  it  must  be  used  with  con- 
siderable care. 

A  Member:  Did  you  ever  find  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  feed 
in  different  sections  of  the  United  States?  , 

PROF.  STEVENS:  Yes,  I'm  coming  to  that.  Experiments  in  feed- 
ing to  dairy  cows  have  shown  that  when  alfalfa  is  substituted  in  part 
for  other  hay,  the  milk  flow  is  considerably  increased.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  what,  in  the  near  future,  we  will  develop  by  selection  types 
of  alfalfa  which  has  a  spreading  root,  which  will  hold  upon  the 
hardpan  lands  of  which  we  have  so  large  an  area  in  this  State  and 
in  southern  New  York. 

A  Member:  Well,  in  plowing  up  your  home  plots  that  you  seeded 
a  number  of  years  ago,  don't  you  find  that  conditions  at  the  present 
time? 

PROF.  STEVENS:  You  will  occasionally  find  a  plant  standing, 
and  where  you  do,  you  will  find  that  it  has  a  spreading  root. 

A  Member:  But  in  plowing  up  an  entire  plot,  when  you  have  oc- 
casion to  pull  one  of  them  up,  haven't  you  found  that  many  of  those 
strong  and  extending  roots  are  devoid  of  the  full  edged  tap  root  sye- 


PROF.  STEVENS:    Occasionally  yon  will  find  that  type  of  root. 

A  Member :  I  have  a  plot  now  seeded  in  potatoes  that  stood  for 
five  years  that  I  would  like  to  have  you  see.  I  think  it  evidently  rep- 
resents the  type  of  root  we  are  hunting  for. 

PROF.  STEVENS:  I  hope  that  a  great  deal  will  be  done  by  our 
extension  department  in  this  line.  Along  the  line  of  our  road,  a  great 
deal  of  seed  has  been  distributed. 


A  Member :  In  the  alfalfa  matter,  a  man  having  a  desire  to  suc- 
cessfully seed  in  alfalfa — take  a  series  of  years — have  you  had  serious 
trouble  with  the  fox  tail  or  native  grasses  crowdiug  out  the  seeding. 

PROF.  STEVENS :  Pox  tail  seems  to  bother  more  than  any  other 
kind.  The  best  treatment  I  know  of  is,  after  the  first  cutting,  to  go 
over  it  with  a  spring  tooth  harrow ;  it  is  better  that  it  be  taken  to  a 
blacksmith  shop  and  pointed  before  using. 

A  Member:  You  are  all  right,  I've  done  that  repeatedly;  I  have 
used  a  brand  new  harrow. 

PROF.  STEVENS:     But  the  pointed  tips  are  better  still. 

A  Member:  Have  you  ever  experienced  any  trouble  with  yonr 
alfalfa  roots  growing  over  a  tile  drain. 

PKOF.  STEVENS:  Only  on  one  condition,  where  it  comes  from 
a  living  spring;  then  the  alfalfa  roots  will  tap  it.  Where  it  is  dry, 
the  roots  will  not  tap  it. 

A  Member:     Have  you  any  knowledge  of  inoculating  material? 

PROF.  STEVENS:  Yes,  there  are  several  cultures  that  are  re- 
liable. The  greatest  difficulty  is  that  they  have  not  been  properly 
used.  Practically  all  are  reliable — those  on  the  market  now.  I  think 
that  if  land  had  been  limed  before,  it  would  not  have  to  be  limed  again. 

PROF.  MENGES:  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  would  like  to 
have  any  resolutions  that  anyone  desires  to  be  presented  here.  You 
can  hand  them  to  Dr.  Conard,  Mr.  Schultz  or  myself.  I  wish  you 
would  attend  to  that  this  evening  or  to-morrow  morning.  Any  res- 
olution you  would  like  to  be  presented  at  this  meeting,  please  hand 
them  to  one  of  the  men  named. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next  is  an  illustrated  lecture  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Fullerton,  Director  Agricultural  Development,  Milford,  Long  Island, 
on  the  subject,  "Best  Agricultural  Opportunities  are  in  the  East" 

Mr.  Fullerton  spoke  as  follows: 


BEST  AGRICULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES  ARE  IN  THE  EAST 

Br    H.    B.    PULLBRTON,    Director    Agricultural    DrviiwaMBf,    Lena    Ittant    Railroad    Compan*. 
JtUford,    Long  Iilaid. 

(Address  illustrated  with  stereopticon  slides.) 

Neighbors:  Horace  Greeley,  years  ago,  advised  young  men  to  go 
West,  and  the  Sage  of  Chapaqua  was  a  very  wise  man.  If  he  had 
lived  today,  he  would  use  his  well-known  powers  of  persuasion  to 
coax  American  youth  to  stay  East,  and  also  bring  the  soil  tilling 
youth  of  Europe  to  our  Eastern  States  in  order  to  assure  adequate 
food  supply  for  our  now  underfed  Eastern  cities.  Our  great  country 
has  outgrown  itself  in  many  ways.  The  most  remarkable,  most  im- 
portant and  by  long  odds  the  most  interesting  item  to  each  and 
every  American,  no  matter  what  his  standing  in  life  may  be,  is  the 
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existence  of  very  perplexing  and  vastly  injurious  state  of  affairs 
which,  at  the  present  time,  is  working,  readily  rectifiable  hardships 
to  the  consumer  in  particular. 

The  title  given  my  address  is  up  to  the  present  time  merely  a 
statement,  and  statements  are  of  little  value  indeed  in  this  day  and 
generation ;  therefore,  with  the  aid  of  a  goodly  number  of  self- taken 
photographs,  many  of  them  colored  by  my  very  willing  and  extremely 
efficient  life  partner,  I  aim  to  prove  to  the  most  skeptical  mind 
present  that  the  statement  is  fully  warranted  hy  facts. 

America,  possessing,  as  it  does,  the  finest,  most  highly  developed 
method  of  transportation  now  before  you  in  the  shape  of  an  American 
limited  express,  has  made  it  possible  to  bring  from  far  distant  regions 
food  supplies,  many  of  which  should  be,  for  manifold  reasons,  raised 
on  the  idle  acres,  of  which  millions  lie  close  to  the  great  markets  of 
the  East.  This  picture,  for  example,  is  a  sample  of  270.000  acres  that, 
in  1905,  existed  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles  from  that  greatest  of  all 
markets,  New  York  City.  Practically  all  of  it  had  been  in  the 
market  for  generations  at  a  price  of  from  one  to  six  dollars  an  acre, 
with  no  takers,  Long  Islanders,  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  odd  years 
bad  said  it  was  valueless,  and  this  unbiased  statement  had  been 
strangely  enough  reiterated  by  scientists  and  experts  of  State  and 
National  repute. 

Strangely  enough  Nature's  refutation  of  off-hand  statements  and 
deeply  learned  argument  had  been  persistently  over-looked  or  set 
aside,  for  the  remarkably  close  and  vigorous  growth  now  before  you  is 
that  of  a  single  year ;  sprout  oaks  of  every  description,  huckleberries, 
sweet  fern  and  numerous  other  shrubs  shown  above,  annually,  for 
150  years  had  been  burned  to  the  ground.  Sprout  oak  growth  from 
the  stumps  of  once  existing  monarchs  does  not  make  from  five  to 
seven  feet  growth  in  a  season,  except  under  particularly  favorable  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate.  And  it  was  this  self-  evident  fact  that 
caused  President  Ralph  Peters  of  the  Long  Tsland  Railroad  and  those 
to  whom  he  entrusted  the  work,  to  tackle  what  they  alone  considered 
an  easy  job,  that  of  definitely  proving  that  Nature  was  right  and 
man-made  tradition  and  man-evolved  theory  were  absolutely  base- 
less. 

Our  method  of  procedure  was  extremely  simple  and  economical  as 
well  and  again  reliance  implicit  was  placed  on  Nature's  teaching. 
This  rock  and  varying  plant  growth  upon  and  about  it  illustrates 
exactly  the  fundamental  principles  of  successful  plant  growing, 
illustrating  as  it  does  the  history  of  the  world.  From  the  rock 
came  the  mineral  elements  which  make  up  our  soils:  through  the 
action  of  wind  and  water,  heat  and  cold,  its  particles  were  distri- 
buted. Lichens,  with  which  this  rock  is  covered,  represent  the  lowest 
form  of  vegetable  life,  eaking  out  a  bare  existence  from  air  and  water, 
with  trifling  aid  from  the  hard  substance  to  which  it  clings, 
dying  or  torn  from  'its  foot-hold,  it  fell  and  lodged  in  a  crevice  or 
split  of  the  rock,  and  with  this  slight  addition  or  organic  life  :t 
higher  form  of  plant  growth  appeared,  yet  a  rather  insignificant 
form  of  fern,  which,  when  its  life  was  over,  fell  to  the  base  of  the 
rock  and  furnishing  more  abundant  vegetable  matter  to  decay  made 
possible  a  still  higher  and  better  form  of  plant  growth,  which,  in 
its  turn,  as  eons  rolled  on,  enabled  Nature  to  produce  that  highest 
form  of  plant  growth,  the  stately  tree. 


Knowing  that  Nature  was  the  best  of  all  teachers,  we  unhesitatingly 
followed  her  methods.  As  Nature  bad  plainly  indicated,  we  found 
three  feet  of  soil  where  man-made  theories  had  proclaimed  a  depth  of 
half  an  inch.  It  being  shown  that  the  rocks  had  been  thus  liberal 
with  the  mineral  elements,  we  looked  for  signs  of  vegetable  matter. 
It  was  totally  lacking;  at  least  upon  the  surface,  for  the  annual 
forest  fires  had  destroyed  the  falling  leaves  and  dying  annually  «s 
fast  as  they  had  been  dropped  upon  the  soil.  To  supply  this  lack  iu 
time  for  the  coming  season's  growth,  stable  manure  only  could  be 
used,  for  it  was  September  7,  1901,  when  the  work  was  started,  and 
while  knowing  full  well  that  from  twenty -five  to  sixty  tons  of  stable 
manure  was  used  by  successful  growers,  we  felt  that  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  the  least  possible  quantity.  Deciding  that  ten  tons  of 
stable  manure  would  furnish  sufficient  organic  matter  to  insure  our 
first  crop,  which  was  rye,  we  purchased  this  at  95  cents  a  ton,  de- 
livered, which  included,  of  course,  the  freight  charges.  In  thirty  days, 
by  the  use  of  that  quick  acting  persuader,  dynamite,  we  cleared, 
plowed,  harrowed  and  drilled  in  a  crop  of  rye  and  soon  had  the 
inexpressible  satisfaction  of  having  Nature  prove  by  a  lusty  growth 
that  she  was  right. 

Because  of  the  always  existing  lack  of  fresh  food  supply  in  New 
York  City  and  Brooklyn,  the  ten  acres  were  laid  out  during  the 
winter  for  market  gardening  on  the  intensive  plan  so  common  in 
Europe,  so  little  followed  in  our  own  country,  although  it  is  recog- 
nized as  yielding  the  highest  returns  per  acre  of  any  other  soil-tilling 
plan.  From  the  beginning  of  our  work  we  had  determined  to  keep 
up  the  income  throughout  the  year,  and  not  to  follow  the  common 
method  of  income  for  a  few  weeks  and  outgo  for  the  balance  of  the 
year.  Our  first  crop  was  sea-kale,  more  impetuous  than  even  as- 
paragus, with  us  lifting  great  slabs  of  frozen  earth  in  order  to  get 
its  delicate  light  green  leaves  and  glistening  white  stalks  into  the 
open  air. 

A  double-barreled  food  is  this,  furnishing  the  much  craved  greens 
and  stalks  for  stewing  and  creaming.  Asparagus  follows  closely, 
and  is  a  big  income  producer.  Rhubarb,  by  a  little  coaxing,  using 
discarded  nail  kegs,  half  barrels  or  boxes  with  the  bottoms  knocked 
out,  make  cheap  and  wonderfully  effective  forcing  houses,  furnishing 
long,  thick,  juicy  stalks  weeks  before  the  crop  can  be  gathered  from 
plants  left  exposed  to  the  early  spring  cold  nights.  Early  tomatoes 
were  decided  on  to  be  the  intercrop  of  the  acre  planted  to  fruit  trees. 
Observation  has  taught  us  that  tomatoes  set  out  from  rows  or  even 
where  transplanted  showed  marked  objection  to  disturbance  and 
did  little  until  all  root  injury  had  been  repaired.  We  felt  that 
transplanting  into  earthen  pots  or  wooden  boxes  would  not  insure 
against  this  injury,  and  selected  the  hard-pressed  smooth  surface 
paste-board  pots  manufactured  in  the  Bay  State.  A  most  fortunate 
selection  this  proved,  for  we  gained  just  three  weeks  over  transplants 
made  in  accordance  with  common  usage.  By  packing  selected  fruits 
in  "four-quart"  boxes  we  obtained  for  a  crate  containing  less  than 
24  quarts  $1.50,  when  neighbors,  shipping  in  bushel  crates  were  get- 
ting returns  of  8  cents  a  bushel  which  at  that  time  meant  a  loss  of 
i  cents  on  the  crate  alone.  Besides  raising  all  the  regular  varieties 
of  plant  food  we  sought  far  afield  for  the  favorite  food  <  ' 
countries. 


In  this  quest  we  were  ably  assisted  by  David  Fairchild,  head  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant  Distribution,  and  later,  by  many 
other  unknown  Nature-loving  friends  throughout  the  world.  We 
found  a  most  beautiful  delicate  and  eminently  satisfactory  cabbage, 
particularly  suited  to  the  making  of  cold-slaw  of  superlative  quality. 
We  found  a  member  of  the  cabbage  family  superior  to  the  majority 
of  plants  obtained  from  the  sowing  of  the  early  Jersey  Wakefield. 
A  member  of  the  flat  Dutch  family,  as  this  picture  shows,  the  regula- 
tion wheel-barrow  fully  occupied  by  a  single  bead  demonstrates  its 
value  most  persuasively.  Every  head  in  a  field  of  this  "Allhead"' 
strain  is  cut  before  the  side-by-side  field  of  Early  Jersey  can  be 
entirely  cropped.  Endive,  so  frequently  called  escarolle,  is  grown 
with  ease,  as  these  baskets  of  handsome,  well-blanched  specimens 
attest.  The  simplest  form  of  blanching  we  discovered  is  the  use  of 
salt  hay  or  even  a  loose  covering  of  rye  straw.  The  French,  or  Globe 
artichoke,  an  epicurean  delicacy,  now  largely  supplied  by  Belgium, 
offers  a  most  attractive  method  of  income  production.  This  big 
thistle,  cut  just  before  the  bud  opens,  blooms  a  second  year.  It  is 
not  tender  and  winters  with  ease  except  in  an  open-winter  country 
like  our  own,  where  snowfall  melts  and  night  freeze  may  all  come 
within  24  hours.  To  protect  the  crown  against  injury  we  find  that 
a  couple  of  oak  branches  or  any  other  roughly  constructed  pyramid 
is  ample. 

In  the  great  Sakuragima  radish  of  the  Japanese  we  found  a 
worthy  vegetable  amply  repaying  the  most  distinguished  considera- 
tion. It  is  a  winter  radish  and  it  should  be  planted  late.  In  flavor 
it  rivals  the  French  breakfast.  In  size  it  is  a  giant,  reaching  with 
os  the  maximum  of  42  pounds.  In  texture  it  resembles  the  apple; 
its  great  leaves  frequently  reach  a  length  of  4  feet  and  furnish  greens 
as  well  as  stalk  for  stew.  Its  flesh  can  be  eaten  raw  or  sliced  and 
cooked  like  turnips.  It  winters  splendidly,  and  appeals  to  practically 
all  tests.  Cauliflower,  a  vegetable  known  to  but  few,  and  held  at 
prices  making  it  a  luxury,  thrives  best  when  close  to  the  benigu 
influence  of  salt  water.  With  such  coudition  Long  Island  is  parti- 
cularly blessed,  but  New  England  has  ample  shore  line  which,  for 
those  willing  to  give  the  special  care  of  cultivation  and  blanching  of 
the  head,  will  secure  ample  returns.  The  Giant  Gibralter  onion, 
the  best  strain  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  of  the  famous  Bermuda 
onions,  ancestors  is  grown  as  easily  and  as  cheaply  as  the  rank  It 
of  Weathers  field,  and  brings  the  highest  price  of  any  onion  on  the 
market.  Two  and  three  pounders  are  very  common  and  needless 
to  say  command  a  most  attractive  price.  Whitloof  Chicory,  called 
"endive"  by  Americans,  serves  well  to  keep  up  the  income  through 
the  coldest  of  our  months.  Grown  in  the  open  to  secure  the  largest 
roots  possible  its  leaves  are  cut  off  in  the  fall  and  roots  set  in 
normal  position  in  the  sand  floor  of  cellar  or  roof  shed.  With  but 
slight  attention  beyond  the  cutting  we  have  secured  Ave  crops  during 
the  winter. 

Good  berries  are  rare.  Indeed,  for  ability  to  stand  long  distance 
shipping,  is  the  sole  quality  sought  by  raisers.  Here  you  see  two 
representatives  in  their  peculiar  classes.  The  Heritage,  an  immense 
mis-shapen  monstrosity,  brilliant  in  color  with  a  wealth  of  calyx, 
but  merely  medium  in  quality,  while  the  Conical  Chesapeake  is  the 
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finest  in  quality  of  any  strain  we  have  so  far  discovered.  Straw- 
berries, no  matter  what  their  variety,  shonld  be  attractively  packed 
and  none  but  first-class  specimens  permitted  to  leave  the  farm.  A 
trade  mark,  backed  by  such  business  procedure,  will  quickly  work 
up  a  lucrative  trade.  The  raspberry  is  one  of  the  extremely  good 
things  that  has  almost  been  forgotten.  Even  the  red  one,  the  most 
commonly  raised,  is  supplied  in  quantities  far  below  the  demand. 
The  black,  almost  unknown  in  the  East,  quickly  becomes  a  favorite 
wherever  it  is  used.  The  yellow  is  extremely  rare  and  its  acid  tend- 
ency is  against  it,  except  as  a  contrast  and  combination  for  serving 
with  the  other  varieties.  We  find  Cuthbert  the  leader  of  the  red  in 
quality,  aud  the  Cumberland  of  the  blacks,  and  Golden  Queen  is 
the  finest  yellow  we  have  discovered. 

Fallow  indeed  is  the  field  for  cantaloupe  growing.  The  bulk  of 
the  supply  now  travels  great  distances  and  is  of  a  variety  mainly 
noted  because  of  its  ability  to  ripen  after  being  picked  from  the 
vine.  Both  the  Fordhook  and  Burrell  gem  are  far  superior  and 
the  nearby  grocer  would  quickly  control  the  market.  The  family 
Giant,  called  the  Montreal,  is  of  value  only  because  of  the  size,  but 
one  strain,  the  Mount  Royal,  being  sweet  or  of  good  flavor.  Canada 
practically  controls  this  $36  a  dozen  brand  of  melon,  yet  it  can  he 
grown  with  ease  in  the  Eastern  states.  The  varieties  of  watermelon 
shown  are  the  Kentucky  Sweet  and  its  near  relative  the  Halbert 
Honey.  Tom  Watson,  a  late  introduction,  proves  all  around  super- 
ior to  even  these.  This  group  of  Long  Island  fruit  proves  beyond 
any  question  that  the  East  need  not  step  out  of  its  own  territory 
for  the  finest  apples,  standard  or  crab,  the  most  lucious  of  pears  or 
plumb,  the  ideal  quince,  superb  grapes  or  the  on  t-of -season  fall  straw- 
berry.   . 

The  plauting  of  fruit  trees  offers  today  as  always  a  magnificent 
opportunity.  To  say  that  it  will  be  overdone  is  simply  silly.  Statis- 
tics show  for  example  that  of  the  thousand  of  fruit  trees  set  out  by 
land  developers,  etc.,  less  than  5  per  cent,  survive  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  bulk  of  these  will  never  be  handled  in  a  way  to  cause 
the  slightest  effect  on  the  fruit  market.  Many  hold  back  from 
orchard  planting  because,  as  frequently  stated,  it  requires  a  life 
time  to  secure  income  from  them. 

The  following  pictures,  illustrating  the  Japanese  plum  tree's 
history,  certainly  refutes  this  statement.  Here  an  18  months  girlie 
is  assisting  the  plauting  of  a  whip-like  tree.  Two  years  later  we 
find  her  sitting  in  its  sbade  with  here  and  there  a  ripened  plum 
above  her.  The  following  year  it  is  heavily  laden  as  the  illustration 
proves.  Japanese  plums  are  close  to  the  ideal,  as  we  find  on  exam- 
ining the  contour,  the  rich  color  of  the  flesh  and  the  delightful 
luscious  flavor.  So,  whether  it  be  that  superb  eating  specimen  the 
Ekuri,  the  heavy  bearing  Botan,  or  the  marvelous  preserver  the 
Satsuma,  we  find  an  ideal  quick  income  yielder  for  use  as  fillers 
in  the  apple  orchard.  And  this  small  boy  shows  us  another  excellent 
filler  the  peach.  Tbis  particular  variety  being  the  Greensboro,  a 
hardy,  extreme  early  very  prolific,  high  quality  kind.  The  hand 
cider  press  suggests  another  way  of  filling  the  unfilled  longing  for 
real  cider,  made  without  calling  in  the  experts  of  the  chemical  labora- 
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It  seems  that  the  days  of  the  BWeet  American  chestnut  are  limited, 
and  like  many  other  of  Nature's  creatures  it  is  to  become  a  thing  of 
the  past.  In  seeking  for  a  nut  to  replace  it  since  I  endeavored  to 
check  the  fatal  blight  with  Bordeaux  in  1906,  the  most  promising 
variety  is  the  one  shown  here,  the  Japanese  walnut.  It  combines  the 
good  points  and  leaves  out  the  bad  of  both  our  American  black  wal- 
nut and  the  butternut.  A  beautiful  member  of  the  cow  family  opens 
np  the  many  channels  of  income  production,  butter  and  cream 
and  milk,  for  their  demand  must  ever  increase  each  year  more  rapidly 
is  bnt  inadequately  supplied  today;  really  good  butter  is  today  but 
rarely  found  even  at  exorbitant  figures.  Cream  is  but  for  the  fortune 
favored  and  milk  in  scant  supply.  Besides  all  this  the  cow  in  days 
gone  by  aided  greatly  in  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  farm  and 
the  waste  from  the  stable  combined  with  such  crops  as  the  legume 
here  shown,  crimson  clover,  will  bring  every  Eastern  acre  into  annual 
production  far  exceeding  anything  known  in  the  past.  Alfalfa,  an- 
other wonderful  soil  up-builder,  whose  wonderful  versatility  has  been 
known  for  ages.  Besides  gathering  and  storing  away  in  the  ground 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  yields  on  Long  Island  from  5  to  6£  tons  annu- 
ally, furnishing  three  cuttings  always  and  sometimes  four,  changing 
the  color  of  butter  from  white  to  yellow,  frequently  within  36  hours, 
increasing  the  milk  supply  always,  producing  pork  so  fine  in  texture 
and  so  sweet  as  to  yield  a  return  of  2  cents  above  the  corn  fed 
article.  A  notable  inciter  of  poultry  to  egg  production,  and  even 
as  a  flower  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever. 

This  hardy  long  lived  plant  presents,  then,  great  opportunity  for 
Eastern  soil  tillers.  The  newly  finished  barn  built  for  the  produc- 
tion of  pure  milk  shows  that  uncompleted  dairyman's  friend,  the  silo 
being  filled  by  power  supplied  from  the  hub  of  a  Western  high-wheeled 
motor  wagon,  one  the  cheapest  sources  of  mechanical  power  we  have 
discovered,  able  to  carry  a  ton's  load  over  country  roads,  fill  a  silo 
or  draw  crops  from  the  field.  The  simple  milkhouse  with  running 
water  drawn  from  the  tank  supplying  the  farm,  which,  coming  from 
a  driven  well  only  68  feet  deep,  is  handled  much,  as  were  the 
old  spring  houses,  the  water  coming  from  below  hardpan  arrives 
at  the  surface  at  a  temperature  of  49  degrees,  and  even  on  the 
hottest  summer  days  holds  our  milk  at  a  temperature  of  close  to 
60  degrees.  In  this  little  house  was  made  the  butter  that  in  State- 
wide competition  scored  99J  points,  the  highest  ever  obtained  and 
this  by  ray  life  partner,  a  butter  maker  of  but  two  years'  standing. 
Her  butter  in  competition  with  the  Nation's  butter  makers  at  Chi- 
cago in  the  same  year,  1912,  brought  her  another  medal.  For  feed 
and  for  filling  of  the  silo,  corn  is  still  King,  and  the  varieties  from 
which  to  select  are  many,  from  the  small-eared,  light-yielding,  very 
hard  flint,  of  main  value  because  best  suited  for  grinding  into  corn 
meal,  through  numerous  semi-dents  to  the  dent,  the  biggest  yielder 
and  most  suitable  of  all  varieties  for  animal  food. 

Ab  the  proof  of  the  corn  is  in  the  shelling,  I  place  before  you  the 
relative  merits  graphically  illustrated.  Here  the  biggest  cob  gave 
the  greatest  yield  of  shelled  corn.  This  particular  strain  was  the 
Eureka,  available  for  Eastern  growers.  All  good  men  and  true 
know  full  well  that  the  one  thing  most  necessary  to  a  farm's  success 
is  the  home,  and  its  manager,  whose  work  is  never  done,  and  this 
home,  be  it  ever  so  humble,  should  receive  far  more  attention  than 
13 
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is  bestowed  by  the  average  man.  Every  possible  attention  and  care 
should  be  given  to  keep  it  beautiful,  bright  and  cheery.  Money  should 
be  feely  spent,  if  necessary  for  vines,  for  shrubs  and  for  flowers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  small  indeed  is  the  outlay  of  money  necessary 
and  great  indeed  is  the  happiness  to  be  secured.  To  woman- 
nature  and  that  of  most  men,  flowers  mean  much,  and 
flowers  also  are  a  source  of  splendid  income.  Pansy  plants 
grown  for  city  dwellers  supply  a  large  part  of  many  a  family's 
income.  The  sweet  pea,  most  prolific,  and  bearing  throughout  a 
long  season  when  its  roots  are  protected  by  mulch,  pays  big  divi- 
dends. Fifty-five  hundred  blossoms  were  picked  per  day  from  the 
small  patch  shown,  and  arranged  as  women  alone  can  arrange  flowers, 
find  a  ready  market.  In  the  center  of  this  bunch  of  beauties  is  a 
Fourth  of  July  bunching,  red,  white  and  blue.  A  few  moment's 
more  time  spent  trebles  the  value  on  Independence  Day.  In  the 
foreground  you  see  the  variety  with  yellow  tint,  to  gain  which 
Eekford,  the  famous  English  sweet  pear  raiser,  devoted  his  entire 
life.  This  easily  raised  purple  aster  supports  on  four  and  a  half 
acres  an  Armenian  and  his  large  family.  Yet  to  many  such  a  crop 
would  seem  picayune  indeed.  Yet  numerous  hardy  other  varieties, 
which  would  do  the  same,  or  far  better.  The  chrysanthemum,  the 
cone  flower,  daisies,  violets,  and  many  varieties  of  the  sun-flower 
family. 

Eggs  present  boundless  opportunities  at  present,  the  supply  being 
most  erratic  and  coming  from  sources  far  afield  subjected  to  specu- 
lative manipulation  and  masquerading  months  and  years  later  under 
wierd  designations  in  which  the  word  fresh  is  erroneously  placed. 
The  parcels  post  helped  some,  but  adds,  under  the  present  crude  and 
high  priced  stage,  almost  a  cent  apiece  in  taxation  upon  the  con- 
sumer. This  group  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  raised  upon  the  idle  acres 
shown  you  at  the  beginning  of  the  address,  by  adding  $9.50  worth 
of  stable  manure  and  800  pounds  of  lime,  aided  in  bringing  back  to 
Long  Island  from  New  York's  State  Fair  117  prizes,  and  in  com- 
petition, locally  and  in  other  states,  proved  conclusively  that  the 
acres  lying  idle  on  Long  Island  are  not  only  extremely  fertile,  but 
capable  of  producing  big  crops  of  the  highest  class  of  plant-food 
life,  and  beyond  this,  because  of  their  close  proximity  to  the  con- 
sumer, need  fear  no  competition  from  far-distant  belts  of  any  descrip- 
tion. 

The  developments  of  the  last  few  years  has  demonstrated  to  us 
most  clearly  that  those  American  monarebs  dubbed  "peach  kings" 
"onion  kings"  "alfalfa  kings"  etc.,  are  giving  way  rapidly  to  the 
reign  of  queens.  It  was  a  woman  that  lead  in  apples;  it  is  a  woman 
that  stands  supreme  as  a  market  gardener,  and  it  was  a  woman  whose 
strawberry  plantation  led  all  the  rest  in  the  year  gone  by.  The 
unpleasant  rotund  over-headed  individual  who  holds  between 
his  feet  the  market  built  by  the  people  for  the  people,  is  the  por- 
trayal of  cartoonist  Harding  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  the  five 
to  seven  unnecessary  speculators  amassing  unearned  wealth  by  the 
utilization  of  capital  belonging  to  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

To  the  producer  he  hands  a  minature  bag  of  pennies,  in  exchange 
for  a  liberal  hamper  of  garden  truck,  while  with  the  other  hand  he 
disburses  to  the  consumer  a  basket  of  trifling  size  demanding  there- 
fore a  mammoth  sack  of  dollars.  Like  other  things  unnecessary  to 
human  welfare  concerted  effort  of  the  two  classes  comprising  the 
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majority  of  these  United  States  will  quickly  and  most  effectively 
wipe  the  food  speculator  out  of  existence.  When  we  strike  a  snag 
we  root  it  out.    When  we  strike  a  stone  wall,  we  go  over  it. 

The  Long  Island  Home  Hamper  herewith  portrayed  clearly  demon- 
strates how  we  as  producers  landed  directly  in  the  kitchen  of  Amer- 
ica's biggest  city  of  consumers.  This  package,  developed  in  1906, 
has  already  built  up  a  national  reputation  and  place  for  itself,  for  it 
is  a  common-sense  method  of  solving  the  very  serious  problem  con- 
fronting both  producers  and  consumers.  For  it  we  receive  one  dolar 
and  a  half,  cash.  It  comes  under  the  perishable  matter  express 
rate  and  is  taken  by  the  express  company  from  the  farm  station  to 
the  city  consumer's  dwelling,  for  twenty-five  cents.  It  is  under  the 
specified  minimum,  weighing  on  (lie  average  33  pounds.  It  consists 
of  6  four-quart  boxes,  with  a  wooden  separator  between  the  two  tiers 
of  each  three,  and  a  cover  made  fast  by  the  regulation  crate-fastener. 
In  small  quantites  the  crate,  which  is  the  Georgia  carrier,  with 
6  four-quart  boxes,  the  separator  and  the  cover,  costs  18  to  I8J 
cents.  The  paper  used  to  cover  the  contents  of  each  four-quart  box; 
the  label  on  the  cover,  substractcd,  with  the  express  charge,  from  the 
gross,  $  1.50,  leaves  us  98  cents  for  the  hamper.  In  making  shipment 
of  similar  items  in  bulk  through  the  city  speculators  we  found  that 
6  cents  was  the  average  received  for  the  contents  of  the  hamper, 
thus  the  producing  end  gained  just  92  cents  by  using  the  Long 
Island  Home  Hamper.  Consumers  tell  us  that  the  contents  of  the  ' 
hamper  they  find  can  be  duplicated  for  from  $2.20  up  to  $4.50,  'hus 
while  saving  the  producer  92  cents  we  are  saving  the  consumer  from 
70  cents  to  $3.00.  Needless  to  say,  the  Home  Hamper  is  not  patented 
and  it  gives  me  great  joy  to  announce  that  many  who  have  adopted 
it  in  various  sections  of  the  United  Stales  are  not  only  gaining 
but  giving  happiness  as  well.  Another  illustration  of  the  Home 
Hamper,  showing  the  fillers  from  which  we  draw  late  in  the  season. 
Tomatoes  of  course  being  pulled  up  from  the  field  before  frost 
catches  them  and  stored  in  a  shed  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 

The  public  market,  completed  in  many  places  throughout  the 
country,  under  way  in  others,  and  being  fought  for  in  still  others, 
is  another  solution  of  the  problem,  but  only  when  dedicated  to  the 
pnblic  for  the  public,  and  only  producers  on  their  local  and  fully 
authorized  agents  are  permitted  a  floorhold  or  stall  therein.  The 
market  shown  is  one  to  be  erected  at  Long  Island  City,  New  York, 
equipped  with  the  ice-plant  for  cold-storage  purposes,  and  as  yon 
see,  so  situated  that  no  monopoly  of  transportation  is  possible,  as 
it  is  reached  by  even  seagoing  vessels,  by  trolley,  by  team,  and  by 
railroad.  Of  all  the  manifold  advantages  of  earning  a  livelihood  in 
the  country,  none  surpass  the  family  life  only  possible  to  open  air 
income  earners.  Here  alone  can  the  father  have  the  ideal  companion- 
ship of  bis  life  partner.  Here  alone  can  he  grow  up  with  his  chil- 
dren and  really  and  truly  know  them,  and  further  the  soil-tiller's 
life  is  the  only  one  where  the  whole  family  can  work  in  partnership. 
For  these  and  the  many  other  reasons  called  to  your  attention  every- 
day is  Thanksgiving  on  the  farm  and  the  pumpkin  pie,  that  symbol 
of  American  thankfulness,  can  be  deep  in  filling  and  liberal  in  size. 
Add  to  the  Golden  Rule  this  following  verse,  by  Amoretta  Pitch : 

/Google 
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"Now  I  get  me  up  to  work, 

And  pray  Uie  Lord  I  may  not  shirk; 

If  I  should  die  before  the  night, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  work's  all  right:" 
And  I  do  not  have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  guaranteeing  that  each 
and  everyone  of  this  audience  who  really  loves  Nature  and  her  work 
will  acknowledge  that  the  title  of  this  address  was  fully  justified  and 
may  they  find  in  the  proofs  presented  helpful  suggestions  for  their 
own  world's  work. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Thursday,  May  22,  9.30  A.  M. 


"Washington,  Pa.,  May  22,  9.30  A.  M. 
Hod.  A.  L.  MARTIN,  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Before  opening  the  Institute  proper,  I  may 
say  that  we  are  in  receipt  of  a  number  of  letters  from  County  Chair- 
men of  Institutes  and  lecturers,  who,  by  reason  of  sickness  and  other 
unavoidable  causes,  have  been  prevented  from  attending.  A  very 
interesting  letter  from  a  gentleman  with  whom  we  are  also  asso- 
ciated, Hon.  Thomas  J.  Philips,  of  Atglen,  Chester  county,  has  been 
received.  He  writes  that,  "While  I  am  steadily  growing  stronger, 
*  eat  and  sleep  well,  I  walk  out  every  day,  1  hardly  think  it  prudent 
to  attempt  to  travel  so  far  as  Washington,  Pa.  I  regret  this,  would 
enjoy  meeting  all  my  old  friends,  hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  meeting."  Mr.  Philips  has  been  afflicted  and  has  been  in 
in  the  hospital  for  some  two  or  three  months,  but  is  recovering.  We 
are  also  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  another  of  our  familiar  workers,  ■ 
not  only  one  with  whom  you  are  well  acquainted,  but  one  of  the  em- 
inent writers  for  the  National  Stockman  and  Farmer,  L.  W.  Lighty, 
who  states  that  on  account  of  sickness  of  Mrs.  Lighty,  who  seems  to 
be  lying  close  to  death's  door,  he  is  prevented  from  meeting  with  us 
and  sends  bis  kind  regards  to  all.  We  also  have  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Waiburton,  of  Sullivan  county,  stating  that  on  account  of  an  un- 
expected call,  he  is  prevented  from  attending.  We  have  still  another 
letter  from  Washington,  D.  C,  Prof.  Welles  W.  Cook,  who  has 
traveled  all  over  Pennsylvania  in  attendance  at  our  Institutes  and 
schools,  saying  that  on  account  of  official  work  in  the  Department 
with  which  he  is  associated,  he  is  prevented  from  attending  and 
sends  his  cordial  regards. 

We  are  expecting,  and,  as  you  will  see  by  the  program,  have  an- 
nounced this  froenoon  as  the  "Good  Roads  Session."  You  will 
further  see  that  placed  on  this  program  is  the  Governor,  our  Senior 
United  States  Senator,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose,  Senator  Bourne,  of 
Oregon,  the  State  Highway  Commissioner  and  others,  and  the  "Dirt 
Road"  advocate,  Hon.  Edward  E.  Jones,  of  Susquehanna  county. 
We  have  information  that  this  delegation  is  expected  to  be  in  the 
city  a  little  after  ten  o'clock.  Now,  until  that  hour  arrives,  we  will 
take  up  that  part  of  our  program  relating  to  Farmers'  Institute 
management.  You  know  that  is  a  thing  we  can  cut  off  most  anywhere 
and  we  will  proceed  with  same  until  the  delegation  arrives. 

Before  entering  upon  this  work,  I  may  say,  incidentally,  that  the 
past  year  Was,  in  some  respects,  a  phenomenal  one  in  Farmers'  In- 
stitute work.    This  work  was  carried  on,  and  meetings  were  held  in 
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everj  county  in  the  State  on  the  meager  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  having  been  expended 
the  year  previous,  spread  all  over  Pennsylvania,  to  pay  hall  rent, 
expenses  of  the  lecturers,  local  expenses  of  the  Chairmen,  and  bo  forth. 
"We  got  through  with  that,  but  some  of  the  County  Chairmen  and  a 
uumber  of  the  speakers  bad  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
have  a  pretty  stingy  Director.  You  know  a  man  has  got  to  be  close  and 
a  little  economical  when  he  has  so  limited  a  sum  to  go  on  over  so 
broad  and  important  a  territory  as  is  under  our  direction,  and 
hence  we  should  explaiu  that  we  introduced  into  the  present  Legis- 
lature a  Bill  providng  for  this  Division  of  Farmers'  Institute,  an 
appropriation  of  f55,000,  in  lieu  of  f4S,000,  as  was  our  old  appro- 
priation. While  this  budget,  when  I  left  Harrisburg,  had  not  yet 
leached  the  Legislature  proper,  we  have  good  assurance  from  the 
Appropriation  Committee  and  the  Agricultural  Committee  and  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  that  our  measure,  our  budget,  will  receive  favor- 
able consideration.  We  state  that  fact  in  order  that  those  most 
interested  may  understand  the  matter. 

Further,  we  may  be  congratulated,  as  workers  all  over  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  fact  that  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  North,  of  Jef- 
ferson county,  providing  for  the  employment  of  ten  farm  experts 
and  counsellors,  whose  work  it  shall  he  to  go  into  the  various  coun- 
ties of  the  State  and  counsel  and  advise  the  farmers  relative  to  their 
farm  operations.  I  may  supplement  what  I  should  say,  by  this,  that 
practically  all  the  farmers  of  this  State  represented  at  our  Insti- 
tutes have  sent  me  resolutions  favoring  that  move.  I  have  on  my 
desk  over  a  thousand  letters  received  within  the  last  ten  months, 
asking  that  some  one  be  sent  to  their  farms  to  help  them  out  with 
some  of  the  intricate  problems  with  which  they  are  engaged  there. 
And  now,  my  friends,  the  object  of  this  legislation,  so  liberally  sup- 
ported by  the  Legislature,  only  having  fifteen  votes  against  it  in 
that  body,  demonstrates  the  fact  that  when  the  great  body  of 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania  ask,  with  a  united  voice,  for  a  thing,  it  is 
pretty  apt  to  come.  It  demonstrates  the  power  of  co-operation  and 
united  effort  for  a  thing  seeming  to  be  of  much  vital  importance  to 
the  uplift  and  aid  and  help  that  ought  to  come  to  the  farmer  who  is 
endeavoring  to  adopt  the  most  approved  method  in  farming  and, 
hence,  we  feel  gratified  that  this  fair  and  equitable  request  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  great  legislative  body  of  Pennsylvania. 

Now,  my  friends,  when  I  begin  to  talk  about  Farmers'  Institutes, 
I  sometimes  forget  where  to  stop.  This  meeting  was  aranged  in  order 
that  the  men  who  direct  Farmers'  Institutes  in  the  counties,  the 
men  who  lecture  at  Farmers'  Institutes,  should  have  full  voice  in 
the  discussion;  and,  hence,  we  throw  this  meeting  open  for  full  and 
free  and  fair  interchange  of  opinion. 

A  Member:  As  this  session  is  one  of  great  importance  and  not 
for  long  speeches,  I  suggest  and  move  that  the  main  speakers  be 
limited  to  ten  minutes  and  the  answers  to  questions,  to  two  minutes. 

(Motion  seconded). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  moved  that  those  who  lead  in  discussion 
be  limited  to  ten  minutes  and  those  who  engage  in  general  discus- 
sion, to  two  minutes. 

(Motion  adopted). 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  Now  don't  blame  it  on  me  when  you  get  a 
little  long  winded,  because  I  will  call  you  down.  The  first  subject, 
as  it  appears  on  this  program,  is,  "A  Retrospect  of  the  Past  Year's 
Work  by  the  Section  Leaders;"  and  the  first  speaker  is,  Mr.  R.  P. 
Kester,  of  Grampian,  Pa. 


A  RETROSPECT  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR'S  WORK  BY  THE  SEC- 
TION LEADERS 


The  last  resolution  adopted  was  certainly  acceptable  to  me.  I 
have  been  wondering  what  I  should  say  on  this  occasion  and  to  what 
purpose;  because  after  all,  you,  fellow-lecturers  and  others,  know, 
that  the  most  acceptable  and  effective  and  impressive  retrospect  that 
we  have  in  our  work  is  the  purely  personal  part  of  it,  a  part  that 
is  not  intended,  and  could  not  be  given  in  a  public  way  to  your  sat- 
isfaction. However,  in  these  few  minutes  I  want  to  say  that  the 
last  year's  work  was,  of  all  the  years  which  I  have  spent  in  Insti 
tute  work,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory,  not  because  it  was  spen! 
in  what  the  people  of  that  locality  claim  to  be  the  garden  spot  of  the 
world,  southeastern  Pennsylvania — I  am  not  willing  to  deny  them 
their  claim — but  because  of  the  general  advance  and  interest  in 
agriculture  that  has  been  made.  The  Institutes  each  year  become 
more  interesting,  more  useful  and  more  attractive.  I  believe  that 
other  section  leaders  will  say  the  same  thing.  But  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  the  Institutes  held  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  or  the 
First  Section,  as  we  term  it  in  our  Bulletin,  was  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  best,  session  that  has  ever  been  held.  And  that  is  not  due 
to  the  section  leader  or  the  men  who  were  with  him  in  that  section, 
but  it  was  most  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers  of  that  sec- 
tion, as  well  as  the  farmers  of  all  sections,  have  an  increasing  inter- 
est in  their  business  and  an  increasing  knowledge  of  their  business. 

I  found  the  Institutes  last  year  to  be  better  attended  and  attended 
by  more  intelligent  audiences  than  in  any  previous  year.  I  hope  you 
will  understand  what  I  mean  by  that.  I  say,  I  know,  that  all  sec- 
tion leaders  can  say  the  same  thing,  because  the  farmers  all  over 
Pennsylvania  are  becoming  more  intelligent  each  year.  The  questions 
asked  were  more  pertinent,  more  searching,  and  I  want  to  tell  you, 
fellow- farmers,  you  know  it,  that  the  man  who  stands  up  and  talks 
on  agriculture  to-day  must  know  what  he  is  talking  about  or  make 
a  pretty  good  bluff  at  it,  at  least.  There  are  questions  asked  to-day 
that  were  not  thought  of  five  years  ago.  And  I  want  to  make  mention 
of  another  fact,  also,  that  the  Farmers'  Institute  work  has  broadened 
in  those  few  years  through  other  scopes  than  simply  increasing  pro- 
duction. We  farmers  are  beginning  to  understand  that  agriculture 
is  a  life,  that  it  is  more  than  simply  prodncing  food,  that  it  is  build- 
ing a  home,  that  it  is  developing  character  and  all  the  things  that 
bear  on  these  questions,  that  bear  on  the  different  phases,  are  pertin- 
ent and  proper  in  a  Farmers'  Institute,  and  that  is  one  thing  that 
makes  the  Institute  each  year  increasingly  interesting  and  increas- 
ingly beneficial. 
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I  want  to  say  that  my  helpers  last  year  were  exceptionally  satis- 
factory to  the  people  with  whom  they  mingled.  I  find  that  the  old 
skeptical  attitude,  the  critical  frame  of  mind,  the  tendency  to  quibble 
and  to  trip  up  and  to  find  fault,  is  largely  done  away  with.  Men 
and  women  attend  Institutes  today  for  what  they  can  learn,  not 
simply  to  show  how  smart  they  are.  And  more  than  that,  Farmers' 
Institute  lecturers  today  are  there  for  what  good  they  can  do,  not 
simply  to  show  how  well  they  can  talk  or  how  good  looking  they 
are  or  how  long  th,ey  can  talk.  There  is  a  mutual  understanding 
and  a  mutual  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Department  and  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  to  boost  and  to  help  the  agriculture  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  believe  we  are  doing  it.  As  I  have  traveled  over 
the  State,  and  I  think  I  have  been  over  nearly  every  square  mile  of  it, 
the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  look  better  in  the  year  1913  than  they 
ever  looked  in  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I 
want  to  claim  part  of  the  credit  for  the  Institutes  of  our  Department 
of  Agriculture  having  brought  about  that  improved  condition,  and  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  the  people  of  tbe  State,  and  the  Department  as 
well,  are  endeavoring  to  still  extend  and  improve  the  agriculture  of 
this  State.  Now  it  is  up  to  us,  it  is  up  to  our  leaders  in  this  work,  you 
and  me,  to  continue  it  sanely  and  to  the  purpose  of  making  agricul- 
ture attractive,  of  developing  the  people,  of  improving  the  homes; 
in  fact,  of  teaching  all  the  things  that  make  agriculture  the  grandest 
life  and  the  greatest  occupation  in  which  men  are  engaged. 

I  know  I  have  not  said  much  on  the  retrospect ;  I  could  get  quite 
sentimental  on  that  part.  1  made  some  fine  acquaintances,  some 
splendid  friends.  I  have  received  a  great  many  letters  since  I  so- 
journed in  that  part.  I  know  that  the  work  was  appreciated.  I 
know  they  made  excuses  for  our  limitations  and  shortcomings  and 
that  they  were  broad-minded  enough  to  look  over  the  defects,  and 
I  think  well  and  kindly  of  the  people  with  whom  I  associated  during 
the  winter  of  1912  and  1913,  and  whatever  is  to  be  done  in  the  future 
I  hope  will  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  people,  as  they  have 
co-operated  in  the  past. 

Just  one  thing  more  I  want  to  mention :  The  one  thing  in  which 
the  people  of  that  section,  as  well  as  the  people  of  all  sections,  are 
interested  and  push  to  a  conclusion  or  to  a  definite  point,  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  general  recognition  of  this  fact,  that  the  future 
of  agriculture  will  depend  largely  on  how  we  direct  and  outline  the 
education  and  development  of  the  young  people,  the  children  of  the 
farmers  of  today.  Education  must  begin  there  if  agriculture  is  to 
reach  its  highest  estate  and  the  public  schools  and  the  other  agencies 
of  education  must  receive  our  increasing  attention  in  the  future.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  parts  of  our  business  as 
adults,  more  important  than  to  try  to  teach  the  elements  of  farming. 
Now  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  attention.  I  know  that  I  have 
not  told  you  much,  but  I  simply  wanted  to  leave  this  thought,  a  firm 
conviction  with  me,  that  the  Institutes  have  done  an  increasing  work 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  shows  on  tbe  farms,  in  the  homes 
and  in  the  character  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Now  we  are  ready  for  two  minute  talks.  If 
anybody  has  a  word  to  say,  let  them  be  prompt.  If  not,  the  next 
speaker  will  continue  this  subject:  "A  Retrospect  of  the  Past  Year's 
Work,"  by  Section  Leader,  Mr.  J.  T.  Campbell,  of  Hartstown,  Pa. 

Mr.  Campbell  spoke  as  follows: 


A  RETROSPECT  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR'S  WOR^K  BY  THE  SEC- 
TION LEADERS— Continued 


Bj  J.  T.  CAMPBELL.  Mar 


I  did  think  awhile  ago  I  would  get  up  a  speech  for  this  occasion 
and  I  began  to  talk  with  my  wife.  She  said,  "You  are  not  going  to 
get  up  before  an  audience  like  that  and  make  a  speech  with  hands 
looking  like  yours?"  I  said,  "I  can  put  them  in  my  pockets."  I 
had  got  busy  building  a  barn,  I  had  four  thousand  chickens  to  take 
care  of,  and  didn't  have  time  to  prepare  any  speech,  so  you  are  spared 
the  infliction. 

I  have  been  in  Institute  work  about  eleven  years  and  as  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  observe,  and  I  think  I  observe  pretty  closely, 
every  year  has  seen  an  advance  in  the  work,  and  the  past  season  has 
certainly  been  no  exception  in  this  respect,  and  Section  3,  occupying 
the  southwestern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  certainly  had  a  season  of  ex- 
ceptionally good  Institutes.  We  find  this,  however,  that  Institutes  are 
no  longer,  if  they  ever  were,  made  up  of  large  audiences  and  large 
numbers.  Some  of  our  most  successful  meetings  were  those  where  we 
had  one  or  two  or  three  dozen  farmers,  all  interested  in 
the  work.  Sometimes,  in  out  of  the  way  places,  we  fel- 
lows didn't  have  a  hotel  with  a  bathroom  to  stay  in,  but 
we  got  down  to  work,  we  could  do  heart-to-heart  work 
with  the  better  class  of  the  farmers  in  that  particular  locality.  I 
think  the  Institute  work  in  Pennsylvania  today  and  its  success  is 
going  to  be  determined  very  largely  by  our  going  out  and  getting 
in  close  contact  with  the  better  class  of  farmers  in  any  community, 
though  that  number  may  not  be  exceptionally  large.  I  know  it  is 
being  argued  in  some  places  that  the  Farmers'  Institutes  have  accom- 
plished their  purpose  and  are  doomed  to  pass  away.  I  don't  see  it 
that  way.  If  the  development  follows  the  lines  it  should  follow,  I 
think  there  is  a  great  work  to  be  done,  without  any  question.  I 
would  like  to  take  up  that  subject  and  discuss  it,  but  I  haven't  the 
time. 

I  am  going  to  talk  pretty  plainly  a  little  bit  and  I  want  to  take 
up  the  subject  of  the  future  of  the  things  that  have  somewhat  inter- 
fered with  our  work  in  the  past  season.  I  know  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Department  to  overcome  these  things  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent.  I  have  no  particular  fault  to  find,  no  personal  grudge  against 
anybody,  that  I  want  to  get  up  here  and  occupy  the  time  of  this 
meeting  airing  it.  In  a  good  many  places  we  found  that  our  Insti- 
tutes were  somewhat  interfered  with,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  had 
too  many  fellows  strolling  after  us.  This  was  not,  perhaps,  inten- 
tional, but  it  developed  a  side  in  the  work  that  was  detrimental  to  the 
Institute.  In  some  of  the  Institutes,  we  had  four  or  five  persons, 
agents  for  a  paper,  and  these  fellows  would  line  up  and  the  farmer 
was  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet  to  get  out,  and  this  was  not  for 
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the  good  of  the  meeting  or  the  good  of  the  work.  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  the  agents  for  the  papers;  they  have  done  splendid 
work,  and  1  think  if  they  do  interfere  with  our  work,  there  ought 
to  be  some  measure  taken  to  regulate  these  things  in  future  years. 
One  man  along  that  line,  working  in  a  quiet  way,  does  not  interfere, 
but  when  you  multiply  that,  you  find  it  does  become  an  interference 
in  Institute  work. 

And  there  are  other  things  that  are  interfering,  sometimes,  with 
the  work,  which,  while  good  in  themselves,  nevertheless,  because  they 
detract  from  the  main  thought  of  the  meeting,  detract  from  the  con- 
centration of  the  audiences,  from  the.  things  that  should  be  of  pri- 
mary importance  in  our  audiences,  and  have  not  been  conducive  to 
the  best  interests  of  our  meetings  at  all  times. 

I  simply  offer  that  as  a  suggestion.  I  believe,  fundamentally,  the 
great  problem  before  our  Institutes,  needs  lo  concern  itself  with  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  soil,  because  upon  that  rests  our 
permanent  agriculture,  and  I  think  it  is  proper  to  offer  it  by  way  of 
suggestion,  in  view  of  what  I  have  observed  in  this  work.  We  could 
profitably  devote  more  time  in  our  meetings  to  the  soil,  and  the  great 
problem  today  in  our  State  is  not  a  problem  of  greater  crops,  it  is 
a  problem  of  economic  production,  and  we  found  in  an  Institute  of 
Pennsylvania  a  farmer  paying  $45  a  ton  for  mixed  fertilizer  that  we 
figured  from  the  price  of  chemicals  that  we  knew  existed,  that  it  could 
have  been  bixed  at  home  for  $27  a  ton.  As  long  as  we  find  dairy  men 
attempting  to  feed  cattle  on  a  mixture  of  50  per  cent,  cotton  seed 
hulls,  we  must  conclude  that  we  are  not  following  economic  methods 
of  production  on  our  farms,  and  that  is  the  thing  that  we  most  need 
to  consider  at  this  lime.  So  the  Institute  has  a  problem  along  that 
line  and  there  never  was  a  time  in  Institute  work  when  the  farmers 
of  the  State  paid  as  close  heed  and  attention  to  the  man  from  the 
Farmers'  Institute  who  knows  something  of  the  scientific  side  of  the 
subject  and  has  been  able  to  put  it  into  successful  practice  on  his 
own  farm  and  get  results.  He  is  the  man  they  want  to  hear  and 
there  never  was  a  time  when  the  farmers  manifested  as  little  patience 
with  the  man  who  has  only  a  theoretical  knowledge  to  guide  him  in 
Institute  work  and  has  not  been  ableto  put  it  into  successful  prac- 
tice, and  that  is  a  good  symptom;  and  if  Institute  work  is  going  to 
maintain  the  high  plane  to  which  it  has  arisen  in  this  State,  we  will 
have  to  look  out  along  this  line. 

The  agriculture  of  our  State  and  nation  has  taken  a  turn  that  does 
not  look  good  to  the  man  in  the  field.  You  hear  a  whole  lot  of  people 
reaching  out  to  uplift  the  farmer,  to  pull  him  out  of  the  great  slough 
of  despond.  We  have  all  sorts  of  uplift  commissions  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing,  but  they  are  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  line. 
You  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  to  grow 
profitable  crops  aud  get  profitable  prices,  and  without  exception 
they  will  uplift  themselves  in  every  case,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
wild  asses  of  the  wilderness  have  broken  into  the  green  corn,  if  we 
might  put  it  in  that  way,  at  the  present  time,  and  we  are  making  a 
mistake  along  that  line. 

There  was  the  piesident  of  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  concerns 
in  this  country  a  year  ago  made  an  appropriation  of  a  million  dollars 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.     In  the  first  or  second  week  in  last 
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March,  the  president  of  that,  corporation,  on  the  witness  stand,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  testimony,  said  he  had  in  his  employ  between  four 
and  five  thousand  girls,  and  according  to  that  man's  own  testimony, 
over  a  thousand  of  those  girls  were  not  getting  a  wage  that  enabled 
them  to  lt'ad  respectable  lives  and  do  the  work  they  were  required  to 
do.  If  he  wanted  to  do  something,  that  million  dollars  would  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  paying  a  respectable  wage  to  those  girls, 
especially,  when,  as  a  matter  of  tact  ,the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
were  not  asking  one  penny  from  hjm,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  some 
people  in  Pennsylvania  are  falling  over  themselves  to  get  some  of  that 
money.  • 

Now  it  looks  like  this:  Agriculture  is  fundamental  and  at  the 
basis  of  civilization  itself;  it  is  the  basis  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment in  eveiy  line  in  the  United  States.  That  being  true,  it  certainly 
behooves  the  Nation  and  this  State,  the  second  wealthiest  state  in 
the  United  States,  to  appropriate  aud  to  use  money  for  the  promo- 
tion of  oui-  agi icultural  interests,  and  I  think  if  agriculture  is  going 
to  be  helped,  it  ought  to  come  in  that  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  speaker  is  Prof.  Franklin  Meuges 
of  York,  Pa. 

Prof.  Menges  addressed  the  Institute  as  follows: 


A  RETROSPECT  OP  THE  PAST  YEAR'S  WORK  BY  THE  SEC 
TION  LEADERS— Continued 

Bj  PROF.   FHANKLIN  MBHGBS,    Yurfc.    Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  didn't  know  that  thin 
Session  was  to  be  held  this  morning  and  I  am  not  as  well  perpiued  to 
talk  as  I  might  be.  I  was  working  on  a  number  of  resolutions  that 
gave  us  some  trouble. 

The  Farmers'  Institute  has  arrived  at  a  stage  that  it  hits  gained  the 
respect  of  the  farmer.  I  know  very  well  and  yon  know  it  as  well  an 
1  do,  and  you  know  it  probably  better  than  I  do,  that  when  the 
Farmers'  Institute  was  begun,  there  was  a  tremendous  lot  of  opposi- 
tion to  it.  I  know  in  my  own  comity,  and  I  am  talking  from  ex- 
perience, I  know  that  in  my  own  county  we  could  not  gel  a  baker-'s 
dozen  of  farmers  together  to  attend  an  Institute.  Last  year  and 
the  year  before  we  had  at  the  Institute  in  York  county  from  eight 
thousand  to  ten  thousand  farmers.  I  suppose  the  records  of  the 
Department  will  bear  out  that  assertion.  And  not  only  is  that  the 
case,  but  those  farmers  came  knowing  very  well  that  there  was  going 
to  be  something  said  and  done  that  would  be  for  their  benefit  It 
is  true  that  York  county  is  an  agricultural  county.  The  City  of 
York  is  the  third  manufacturing  or  industrial  city  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  We  have  a  splendid  market  for  our  products,  not 
such  as  you  have  in  Washington  and  Allegheny  and  in  Beaver  an<) 
in  Butler  and  in  the  rest  of  the  counties  surrounding  Pittsburg — 
we  don't  have  a  market  such  as  you  have,  but  we  have  a  good  market 
for  the  products  that  are  produced  on  the  farm,  in  the  City  of  York. 
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The  farmers  have  gotten  such  instructions  out  of  the  Institute  that 
they  have  been  able  to  supply  that  demand  in  such  a  way  that  both 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer  are  benefitted  by  it. 

We  have  a  system  of  markets  in  the  City  of  York  and  we  have 
had  them  for  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  maybe  two 
hundred  years,  I  don't  know,  but  at  any  rate,  for  the  last  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  the  farmers  of  the  county  of  York  have  come 
right  into  the  town  and  they  have  sold  on  the  curb  of  our  city  the 
products  that  are  produced  on  the  farm  directly  to  the  consumer. 
It  has  made  York  the  industrial  city  that  she  is.  There  was  a  time 
when  a  family  could  live  cheaper  off  of  less  money  in  the  City  of  York 
than  in  any  city  in  tbe  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  manufacturers 
came  to  our  city  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  their  plants,  because 
they  could  get  labor  there  and  they  could  get  food  for  their  labor 
at  less  cost  than  they  could  get  it  in  any  other  place  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  I  say  it  has  made  York  the  industrial  city  that 
she  is. 

Now,  my  friends,  York  is  not  an  exception.  If  the  Farmer'B  In- 
stitute has  been  a  factor  in  developing  an  industrial  city,  making 
it  what  it  is  today  in  one  county,  why  is  it  not  possible  for  the 
farmers  to  join  hands  in  Washington  county  and  make  Washington 
or  all  these  western  counties  the  agricultural  counties  that  they  have 
the  opportunity  of  being?  Why,  my  friends,  there  is  nothing  to 
equal  the  opportunities  that  are  lying  at  the  door  of  the  people 
right  here.  You  can  produce  farm  products  as  cheaply  as  we  can. 
Yes,  you  can,  no  use  shaking  your  head  about  it.  You  don't  deserve 
any  more  for  your  work  than  I  do  and  you  can't  do  any  more  than 
I  can,  either.  Well  now,  I  say,  if  the  possibilities  are  here,  why 
not  take  advantage  of  them?  I  held  Institutes  in  this  section  during 
the  past  winter.  Maybe  I  ought  not  to  say  it,  but  I  think  I  shall. 
I  want  to  say  that  the  farmers  of  this  entire  section,  so  far  as  their 
opportunities  are  concerned,  are  as  dead  asleep  as  they  can  be. 
You  could  not  put  them  to  sleep  any  more  soundly,  I  believe,  if 
you  would  apply  something.    How  do  you  like  that? 

A  Member:    That's  the  stuff;  give  it  to  us. 

PROF.  MENGKS:  Well,  I'm  glad  you  say  "amen,"  anyhow. 
I  am  not  a  Methodist,  but  it  does  me  a  lot  of  good  once  in  a  while 
when  a  fellow  says  "amen."  Yes,  now  I  say  here  are  the  opportuni- 
ties. The  soil  is  here.  Why  not  take  advantage  of  it,  and  the  Farm- 
ers' Institute  has  been  in  your  section — I  don't  know  how  much  good 
we  have  done,  I  haven't  any  idea,  only  I  had  the  compliment  paid 
me  and  the  men  that  were  with  me,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  who  they 
are,  because  I  don't  want  to  take  all  this  thing  to  myself.  My 
friend,  Dr.  Conard,  is  here,  and  my  friend,  Mr.  Fassett,  and  my 
friend — he  looks  a  little  like  a  Jew — where  is  he?  Mr.  Kline.  Oh, 
there  you  are.  And  several  others.  I  say  I  don't  want  to  take  all 
tb.08  credit  to  myself,  but  I  had  the  compliment  paid  me  during  the 
'sessions  of  this  Institute,  coming  from  the  various  counties  sur- 
rounding Pittsburg,  that  the  people  didn't  know  that  there  was  such 
a  capacity  in  the  Farmers'  Institute  as  was  represented  in  them 
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Now,  how  do  you  like  that?  I  am  not  saying  this — it  comes  right  to 
me,  and  I  can  tell  you  who  the  man  is  if  yon  want  to  know,  but 
I  won't  do  it  now. 

Now,  my  friends,  with  all  this  at  the  disposal  of  the  farmer,  it 
looks  to  me  that  it  is  time  that  we  should  begin  to  wake  up  and 
that  we  should  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities  that  are  lying 
at  our  door  and  the  Farmers'  Institute  is  bringing  it  to  you.  It  is 
the  greatest  institution  for  the  education  of  the  farmer  that  has 
yet  been  inaugurated.  I  mean  for  that  average  fellow  out  there, 
that  man  that  cannot  go  to  college,  that  man  that  can  afford  to  take 
only  one  or  two  agricultural  papers,  and  that  man  that  don't  under- 
stand the  business  as  he  ought  to;  that  man  that  has  never  had  any 
training  except  what  he  got  from  his  father  and  his  grandfather,  and 
maybe  they  were  poor  farmers.  1  mean  that  man.  He  is  the  average 
fellow  and  he  is  the  fellow  that  we  have  to  take  and  raise  him 
up  to  a  higher  standard  and  that  is  what  the  Farmers'  Institute 
is  doing,  aud  I  want  to  tell  you  it  is  doing  it  in  the  most  effectual 
way  it  has  ever  been  done.  I  know  whereof  1  speak.  Why,  my 
friends,  our  agricultural  college  has  got  more  advertising,  it  has 
got  more  help,  it  has  been  brought  into  greater  prominence  through 
the  agency  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  than  through  any  agency  that 
has  been  established  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  including  the  agri- 
cultural papers. 

Now,  who  has  done  it?  That  is  the  question.  Why,  you  have  done 
it,  you  are  the  people  that  have  done  it.  You  have  done  it  through 
the  agency  of  your  Department  of  Agriculture;  it  is  yours,  and  if 
it  is  yours,  then  the  possibilities  of  what  might  be  done  are  well 
nigh  unlimited,  don't  you  soo?  Just  along  these  lines,  you  can  have 
the  very  things  you  ask  for,  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  up  that 
farmer  and  making  him  a  different  kind  of  a  man  and  solving  this 
great  problem  that  we  are  talking  about;  and  there  is  more  nonsense 
talked  about  in  regard  to  this  high  cost  of  living  than  anything 
I  know  of — more  nonsense.  I  told  you  the  proposition  is  in  your 
own  hands.  The  posibilities,  my  friends,  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  not  been  touched.  She  has  the  greatest  variety  of  soils 
of  any  State  in  the  Union.  Take  the  soils  of  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  State,  among  the  most  fertile  anywhere.  Take  the  soils  of 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  adapted  in  the  most  splendid 
way  for  the  raising  of  the  hay  grasses  and  the  dairy  industry.  Take 
that  wonderful  ridge  that  passes  through  the  central  part  of  the 
State  on  top  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains — that  plateau.  And  right 
around  the  City  of  Altoona  or  right  west  of  it, — and  then  take 
that  wonderful  northeastern  section  where  God  Almighty  raises  apple 
trees  without  ever  any  being  planted,  the  very  garden  spot  to  pro- 
duce the  finest  apple  that  has  ever  been  made — the  Northern  Spy. 

A  Member:    You  are  right. 

PKOF.  MENGE8:  Certainly  I  am  right,  I  wouldn't  say  it  if  X 
didn't  think  it  was  so.  I  am  not  advertising  these  places,  but  I  say 
it  is  the  place  where  this  apple  can  be  raised  to  perfection,  and  yon  " 
know  that  only  here  and  there  through  that  entire  section  do  we 
find  an  orchard  used  for  that  purpose.  And  then  take  our  south- 
eastern section  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Secretary, 


the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  National  Depart- 
ment, told  me  himself  "Here  you  can  raise  a  larger  quantity  of  corn 
to  the  acre  than  they  can  anywhere  in  the  United  States" — the  other 
grain  section.    We  can  do  that  kind  of  thing. 

Now,  my  friends,  with  all  these  adaptations,  don't  you  see  what  a 
tremendous  work  there  is  to  be  done  by  somebody  to  put  the  farmer 
in  the  right  relation  to  his  climatic  and  soil  conditions  aud  get  him 
to  produce  the  necessities  of  life  that  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
demanding  every  day? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  call  your  attention  to  the  next  speaker  on 
the  program,  Mr.  L.  W.  Lighty.  You  remember  I  had  read  in  your 
presence  a  letter  stating  that  the  sickness  of  Mrs.  Lighty  pre- 
vented that  gentleman  from  attending;  hence  we  will  pass  to  the  next 
speaker  on  this  important  subject,  "A  Retrospect  of  the  Past  Year's 
Work,"  Mr.  D.  H.  Watts,  of  Kerrmoor. 


A  RETROSPECT  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR'S  WORK  BY  THE  SEC- 
TION LEADERS— Continued 

By  D.  H.  WATTS.   JCormoor,  Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
-  appear  before  my  co-workers  in  the  Farmers'  Institute  work.  I  feel, 
however,  like  my  friend,  Mr.  Campbell,  a  good  deal  like  taking  this 
position  here  this  morning,  and  that  is,  I  am  illy  prepared.  I  feel 
that  this  is  a  precious  time,  when  we  talk  about  things  pertaining 
to  the  Institutes,  to  their  promotion  over  the  State,  and  on  consider- 
ing coming  down  here  to  Washington  the  other  morning,  after  I 
had  arisen  at  a  very  early  hour,  I  said  to  Mrs.  Watts,  "Now,  if  I 
could  only  be  excused  from  this  duty  and  remain  at  home,  I  would 
feel  a  great  deal  more  comfortable.  I  have  a  little  duty  to  perform 
down  there,  though,  and  I  guess  I'd  better  go."  "What  would  you 
do  if  you'd  stay  at  borne?"  she  asked.  "I  believe  today  or  this 
morning  I  would  finish  building  our  ice  house."  It  felt  a  little  like 
that  to  ns  up  in  the  hills  of  Clearfield  county  lately  and  our  pocket- 
books  will  be  minus  something  next  fall,  from  the  appearance  of 
things. 

I  didn't  arrive  here  in  time  to  hear  the  opening  exercises  of  this 
splendid  meeting.  In  thinking  about  the  town  of  Washington  and 
its  location  and  former  history,  I  could  not  help  think  about  my 
earlier  career  in  farming.  My  first  fancy  in  livestock  was  sheep,  and 
one  time  I  imported  into  the  county  some  foreign  sheep  of  a  par- 
ticular breed  now  very  popular,  and  in  order  to  understand  some- 
thing about  the  sheep,  I  had  taken  a  journal,  and  on  almost  every 
page  in  that  journal,  which  was  indeed  a  great  help  to  me,  I  found 
the  name  of  Washington,  Pa.  This  was  the  shepherds'  rendezvous; 
here  they  came  with  their  flocks  and  no  doubt  with  their  crooks.  To- 
day this  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  agricultural  shepherd  and  his 
crooks,  perhaps. 


I  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  make  good  use  of  the  time.  I  have 
been  for  one  winter  manager  of  No.  5  Section.  I  found  one  man 
pitching  his  tent  towards  the  smoky  City  of  Pittsburg  last  winter 
and  another  towards  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  and  another 
Mr.  Campbell,  in  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania,  and  another,  Mr.  Dorsett, 
pitched  his  tent  toward  the  City  of  Mansfield.  And  I,  with  our 
little  baud,  pitched  our  tent  toward  the  great  commercial  metropolis 
of  Scranton.    It  is  a  great  country  up  there,  a  very  great  country. 

Now,  what  shall  I  say  reminiscent  of  our  travels  in  that  country? 
At  the  start  we  found  a  very  pleasant  time.  The  local  people  helped 
us  out  very  tenderly  and  the  weather  man  at  the  time  assisted.  We 
found  a  diversity  of  conditions.  We  found  local  people  who  were 
liliputians  and  others  who  were  gigantic  in  intellect  and  physical 
ability  both.  Perhaps  in  the  people  who  came,  apparently,  to  help 
them  out,  they  saw  liliputians  as  well.  We  found  great  diversity 
of  effort  and  results  in  institute  localities.  There  is  something 
peculiar  about  that.  We  would  find  a  place  that  was  wonderfully 
active  in  Institute  work,  the  work  is  a  success  in  every  feature, 
it  keeps  the  Institute  lecturer  just  hoping  to  keep  up  with  the  people 
in  that  locality,  and  we  move  only  four  or  five  miles  and  find  just 
exactly  the  reverse, — we  can  hardly  temper  our  thoughts  in  language 
that  apparently  can  he  understood  hy  a  portion  of  the  audience. 

Why  this  great  difference?  There  is  evidence  enough  that  we  have 
still  before  us  a  wonderful  work  to  do,  and  then  our  study  comes 
in,  how  to  reach  all  these  people?  In  most  of  our  Institutes  we 
find  that  the  front  seats  and  the  "amen"  corners  are  occupied  by 
the  same  people  each  and  every  time.  They  are  the  leaders  of  the" 
community,  take  an  active  part,  no  doubt,  in  everything  that  is  carried 
on.  Those  communities  are  self-buoyant,  but  the  others,  as  has 
been  said  by  other  Section  leaders,  are  not. 

The  Institute  work  is  a  wonderful  work.  The  more  I  think  of 
it,  the  more  I  contemplate  the  field  of  activity  open  to  us,  the  op- 
portunities that  confront  us,  the  more  I  see  the  magnitude  of  this 
wonderful  work.  We  talk  about  the  soil,  the  native  soil,  and  the 
conservation  of  soil  fertility,  the  restoring  of  the  worn-out  soil,  the 
growing  of  crops  and  animal  industry,  the  school  and  social  condi- 
tion of  the  neighborhood,  and  all  these  things,  and  in  my  estimation 
there  is  no  greater  thing  today  in  the  rural  sections  than  a  general 
educational  and  cultural  uplift.  I  believe  that  because  I  am  the 
father  of  a  family  of  six  children.  I  own  today  a  farm  and  farm  build 
ings  that  have  been  hewn  out  of  the  forest  and  the  hills  with  a  great 
deal  of  labor  and  expense.  Today,  viewing  life  with  lesB  sentiment 
perhaps,  than  a  youth  starting  out,  I  would  scarcely  take  a  farm  in 
a  vicinity  of  that  kind,  not  to  say  anything  disparagingly  of  my 
native  county,  but  I  would  not  take  a  farm  in  a  locality  of  that 
sort  as  a  gift.  Now,  you  may  think  that  is  cruel,  you  may  think  that 
is  radical,  but  virtually  I  would  not,  because  I  view  the  social  and 
educational  facilities  of  the  neighborhood  as  things  of  most  impor- 
tance. Of  course,  we  must  have  crops,  we  must  have  the  money 
before  we  can  have  these  other  things,  but  when  we  have  money  and 
have  means,  we  should  look  first  to  the  general  uplift  of  those  com- 
munities. That  is  the  mission  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  worker. 
He  must  help  them  get  the  money,  help  to  show  them  how  best  to 
serve  that  community  in  a  general  uplift.     That  uplift  is  i 


but  I  want  to  tell  you,  it  does  not  have  to  come  from  the  city,  bat 
from  among  ourselves.  The  best  governed  man  is  the  man  governed 
from  within,  and  this  is  true  of  communities.  The  finest  and  best 
educated  community  is  a  community  educated  largely  from  within. 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  day  must  come  when  the  farmers  will 
no  longer  ship  their  young  people  away  on  trains  and  board  them  at 
our  expense  and  depopulate  the  rural  communities  of  young  blood. 
We  need  to  enliven  our  rural  communities;  we  need  more  educational 
institutions  in  rural  communities,  and  then  we  will  have  more  homes 
and  more  life.  There  is  an  old  adage  which  says  that  where  there  is 
life  there  is  hope.  I  want  to  reverse  that  adage  and  pur  it  the  other 
way,  that  where  there  is  hope  there  is  life,  where  there  is  faith  there 
is  life,  and  we  want  to  get  the  hopes  of  the  farmer  and  rural  popula- 
tion raised  up  a  little  higher,  we  want  to  get  more  fnith  in  their 
occupation  and  get  those  good  things  around  our  farms  and  in  our 
rural  communities  that  our  good  friend  last  night  thought  we  should 
take  the  family  away  in  an  automobile  to  reach  them.  I  am  not 
in  for  that  sentiment;  I  want  to  bring  that  environment  to  the  rural 
community  that  will  make  every  neighborhood  worth  living  in,  that 
will  make  the  farm  of  some  value  to  us,  so  that  it  is  not  only  a 
farm,  not  only  a  business  enterprise,  but  in  a  true  sense  an  intellec- 
tual and  cultural  center. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  of  a  complaining  nature  relative  to  the 
work  of  last  winter.  When  we  go  home  to  our  farms  and  delve 
into  the  work  of  the  farm,  the  winter's  work  having  passed,  looking 
backward,  it  seems  like  the  reverie  of  midnight  dreams.  We  cannot 
recall  all  the  little  things.  We  have  nothing  serious  to  remember 
in  last  winter's  work.  We  can  see  where  we  ourselves  might  have 
done  better  for  the  local  people  and  sometimes  I  can  see  where  the 
local  people  need  in  that  locality  a  Moses  to  take  hold  of  the  up- 
raising of  the  local  work  and  lift  it  to  a  higher  plane ;  and  yet  we 
don't  understand,  as  strangers  in  a  community,  just  what  the  encum- 
brances are  in  that  neighborhood  and  may  cast  a  shadow  of  doubt 
on  the  local  management,  when  no  doubt  they  are  doing  the  very 
best  they  can  under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  T 
have  occupied  enough  of  your  precious  time  and  I  shall  leave  the 
floor  to  other  workers. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Now,  my  friends,  you  have  listened  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  leaders  of  the  Sections.  This  meeting  is  open  for  the 
man  in  the  pew,  now  to  see  what  he  has  to  say  about  this  matter. 
Two  minutes,  remember,  though;  some  of  you  fellows  are  pretty 
long  speakers. 

MB.  BLACK  {Mercer  county) :  I  want  to  confess  that  it  was  I 
who  shook  my  head  at  Prof.  Menges  when  he  said  that  we  could 
raise  things  as  cheap  here  as  in  York.  We  are  up  in  the  clouds 
1,400  feet  above  the  sea  and  we  are  125  miles  further  north,  at  least, 
making  &  degrees  difference.  You  have  much  longer  summers  in 
York  than  we  have  in  Mercer  county.  It  is  the  long  winters  that 
put  us  to  sleep  here;  even  the  ground  hog  in  Mercer  county,  after 
taking  a  little  nap,  goes  back  to  sleep.  If  we  had  as  long  a  summer 
as  they  have  in  York,  possibly  we  would  get  wakened  up  to  our  oppor- 
tunities.   The  Professor  scolded  us  up  in  Mercer  like  blazes  and  I 
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expect  we  needed  a  little  of  it,  but  he  was  a  little  too  severe,  coming 
from  a  different  soil  and  climatic  conditions  altogether.  He  stated 
a  moment  ago  that  York  could  beat  an;  other  county  in  raising  corn 
and  he  ought  not  to  be  so  severe  on  us  fellows  that  don't  have  quite 
the  conditions  he  has  in  York  county. 

A  Member:  I  would  like  to  call  up  the  question  that  the  first 
speaker  raised  in  regard  to  education  in  agriculture  in  our  common 
schools,  If  any  of  them  can  put  out  a  plan  to  secure  that  from  a 
teacher,  I  would  like  them  to  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Now,  gentlemen,  yon  have  heard  the  question 
offered  by  the  gentleman,  of  education  in  our  common  schools,  re- 
ferring to  agriculture,  I  have  no  doubt.  How  can  we  get  a  plan  by 
which  we  may  secure  that  teacher  in  the  country  school  who  will 
develop  agriculture  in  that  school?  Yon  have  asked  a  very  impor- 
tant question.     Does  anyone  want  to  answer  that  in  two  minutes? 

A  Member:  Just  one  word;  we  have  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  a  very  charitable  proposition,  whereby  they  offer  to  give  the 
teachers  of  Pennsylvania  at  almost  a  nominal  expense,  some  train- 
ing in  teaching  agriculture,  and  coilntry  school  directors  may  do 
much  to  foster  that  by  insisting  that  the  teachers  that  they  employ 
for  the  coming  term  or  for  the  next  year,  shall  take  or  shall  have  that 
training,  and  insist  upon  it.  It  is  the  cheapest  part  of  the  education 
of  the  teacher  that  they  can  get  and  the  most  needed  by  the  country 
school  teacher. 

MR.  STEVENS :  In  New  York  State  they  have  helped  to  solve 
that  problem  by  insisting  that  every  district  superintendent  of 
schools  shall  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  agriculture  before  he 
is  eligible  to  hold  his  position. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  It  was  my  pleasure  a  few  years  ago  to 
visit  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  some  of  the  Congressional  agricultural 
schools  of  Dane  county,  a  proposition  which  I  brought  before  the 
members  of  onr  House  from  Lancaster  county,  was  this:  Why  not 
draw  up  a  bill  and  have  it  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
creating  a  Congressional  Agricultural  School?  Now,  take  Lancas- 
ter county,  because  I  am  more  familiar  with  it,  or  take  your  own 
county  of  Washington,  the  City  of  Washington  located  nearly  in 
the  center  of  your  county,  take  your  Poor  House  Farm,  which  I  be- 
lieve you  have  one  instituted,  a  school  there, — your  facilities  to  that 
farm  from  the  county  are  fairly  adequate;  the  people  who  want  to 
go  to  school  there,  give  them  a  thorough  course  in  agriculture,  let 
them  take  their  course  of  study,  and  then  the  next  period  let  them 
go  out  on  the  farm  and  put  it  into  actual  practice  right  there.  You 
have  not  only  the  training  of  the  mind,  but  the  training  of  the  hand 
with  it.  The  way  your  farm  is  located,  especially  in  Lancaster 
county,  with  our  trolley  system  there,  three-quarters  of  those  pupils 
during  the  evening  could  go  to  their  homes  and  not  lose  the  influence 
of  the  parental  home — they  would  not  get  away  from  that. 

My  theory  has  been,  and  I  believe  it  is  correct,  the  way  to  teach  a 
thing  is  to  do  it.  It  was  my  pleasure  last  fall  to  visit  the  institution 
in  Alabama,  the  colored  school  down  at  Tuskeegee,  and  the  first  motto 


I  saw  on  the  wall  when  I  entered  the  institution,  was,  "We  leant 
by  doing,"  There,  I  think,  gentlemen,  is  the  basis  of  our  education. 
Teach  them  by  doing. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Any  other  gentleman  or  lady — ladies,  don't 
think  we've  undertaken  to  slight  you  at  all — if  you  have  anything 
to  say,  speak  right  out.  We  have  some  lady  institute  lecturers  here 
and  we  want  to  hear  from  them.  Mrs.  Foulke,  have  yon  a  word 
to  say? 

MRS.  FOULKE:  This  is  a  subject  that  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in,  and  I  have  lately  been  in  New  York  State  and  been 
interested  in  the  agricultural  movement  in  the  high  schools  of  that 
State.  The  State  there  has  helped  the  schools;  they  pay  one-half 
the  salary.  We  have  nothing  here  like  it.  They  have  an  agricul- 
tural teacher  in  the  high  school  that  will  guarantee  twenty-five 
pupils,  and  those  children  are  supposed  to  go  out  on  the  farm  and 
do  farm  work,  and  part  of  their  course  is  the  work  they  do  in  their 
own  homes.  Their  fathers  and  mothers  or  guardians  can  keep  ac- 
count of  that  and  help  to  put  them  through,  so  that  when  they 
graduate  they  have  so  many  counts  of  home  work  done.  That  will 
keep  the  children  in  the  home  and  keep  them  interested  in  our  farms, 
but  that  has  State  patronage  that  we  don't  seem  to  give  much  of  in 
Pennsylvania.  We  are  talking  about  it,  but  I  am  afraid  some  of 
you  men  will  have  to  get  busy  with  that,  because  we  poor  women 
can't  vote,  we  can  only  nag  you.  You  will  have  to  do  away  with  your 
small  country  school  and  combine  your  schools,  so  that  children  will 
come  from  far  away  districts  and  be  brought  in  and  taken  back.  It  is 
worth  while.  It  is  a  big  question  that  I  could  not  answer  in  the 
two  minutes  allotted  to  me. 

PROF.  SURFACE:  I  have  for  years  been  much  interested  in  the 
subject  of  agriculture  in  the  country  schools,  as  a  teacher,  and  now 
as  a  parent  who  has  children  in  the  public  schools  in  the  country. 
I  feel  that  the  teacher  first  should  know  the  subject.  We,  as  prac- 
tical farmers,  cannot  do  a  thing  that  we  don't  know,  and  we  cannot 
expect  any  person  to  do  the  things  they  don't  know.  We  cannot 
expect  a  teacher  to  teach  agriculture  who  does  not  know  the  subject. 
That  teacher  must  be  prepared.  If  a  special  appropriation  is  re- 
quired, if  special  work  is  to  be  done,  then  there  must  be  special 
compensation.  It  is  unjust  to  the  teacher  to  add  to  him  the  extra  bur- 
den of  preparing  to  teach  an  extra  subject  without  compensating  him 
for  it.  If  we  are  growing  some  extra  produce,  we  expect  to  be  paid  for 
it.  If  we  are  growing  some  extra  produce,  we  expect  to  be  paid  for 
it,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  subject  of  a  proper  compensation  for  the 
teacher  who  is  prepared  adequately  to  teach  the  subject,  I  concur 
in  the  necessity  of  consolidated  country  schools.  The  best  schools 
in  America  are  in  the  regions  where  they  have  them.  In  such  places 
it  is  possible  to  have  supervisors  of  agriculture  to  go  from  school  to 
school  and  to  help  the  teachers  and  see  that  the  course  is  practically 
carried  out  and  taught. 
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We  are  now  coming  rapidly  to  a  system  of  county  supervisors 
of  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania,  as  I  think  you  all  know.  It  would 
seem  that  it  might  be  possible  for  the  county  expert  in  agriculture 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  valuable  service  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
own  county,  by  acting  as  supervisor  of  agriculture  and  helping 
the  teachers  and  getting  them  in  a  condition  where  they  may 
stand  on  their  own  feet  in  teaching  the  subject,  and  they  can  get 
better  assistance  from  the  county  superintendent  of  agriculture  or 
county  expert  than  any  other  source.  They  have  other  sources  to 
which  they  can  appeal.  They  can  get  the  short  term  or  special  term 
at  the  College,  or  they  can  get  information  by  writing  for  it,  bnt  they 
need  that  personal  contact  with  the  individual  who  can  help  them 
over  their  difficulties,  and  I  believe  we  are  producing  the  means  of 
working  out  this  important  problem  of  agriculture  in  the  public 
schools. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  making  agricul- 
tural education  one  of  the  chief  cornerstones  of  our  talks  at  our 
Institutes,  and  I  am  further  in  favor,  very  much,  of  a  resolution  that 
I  had  the  honor  of  helping  to  adopt  a  year  ago,  the  day  after  we 
met  at  Towanda.  If  I  recall  to  memory,  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
one  of  your  representatives  at  an  educational  meeting  in  Harrisburtf, 
where  many  of  the  educators  of  this  State  had  assembled,  as  well 
as  from  New  York  and  Ohio,  to  discuss  the  matter  of  agriculture  in 
our  public  schools.  A  resolution  was  there  unanimously  adopted, 
asking  our  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  have  his  super- 
intendents throughout  the  various  counties  of  the  State  examine 
the  teachers  in  agriculture,  and  I  believe  that  that  in  the  point  to 
insist  on,  because,  if  the  teachers  know  that  they  are  to  be  examined 
in  some  subject  as  a  branch,  they  are  going  to  prepare  themselves. 
And  let  us  pass  resolutions  or  go  through  the  channel  to  go  to  those 
who  are  in  authority,  to  demand  that.  We  cannot  wait  until  the 
public  ask  and  demand  it.  If  we  had  waited  until  the  public  de- 
manded the  public  school  system,  we  wouldn't  have  bad  it,  and 
those  of  you  who  know  the  history  of  it,  know  that  it  had  to  be 
forced  through  our  legislature  when  some  who  were  its  opponents 
were  kept  outside  of  the  hall.  So  let  us  have  the  examination  of 
the  teachers,  and  then,  when  we  have  the  teachers,  a  way  will  be 
provided.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  channel  for  us  to  work  through, 
have  the  teachers  prepared  and  demand  it  of  them,  and  we  will  have 
it 

MR.  GFX)RGE  (of  Indiana  county):  One  thing  I  would  like  to 
mention,  that  one  of  the  Section  leaders  spoke  of  in  his  talk,  and  that 
is  the  trailers  that  we  sometimes  have  after  us  at  our  Institutes.  In 
Indiana  county  last  year  we  had  no  less  than  four  at  some  of  our 
meetings.  Now,  as  the  gentleman  says,  we  get  out  among  the  farm- 
ers, we  don't  try  to  get  into  the  large  towns  where  they  have  hotels 
and  good  accommodations,  but  we  get  into  small  towns,  so  that 
the  farmers  will  come,  and  we  don't  have  very  large  hotels.  We 
generally  try  to  prepare  accommodations  before  hand,  unless  Brother 
Seeds  is  along,  and  we  sometimes  have  trouble  getting  places  for 
him,  but  these  agents  that  have  been  spoken  of  will  come  oat 
after  the  last  session  and  get  across  the  country  and  get  ahead  of 


us  and  get  the  best  room  in  the  hotel,  very  often,  representing  them- 
selves as  members  of  our  party,  and  when  we  get  there,  we  find  con- 
ditions rather  unfavorable,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons.  As  the 
gentleman  said, these  agents  detract  from  the  Institutes  by  button- 
holing the  men  in  the  audience  and  keeping  them  out  of  the  sessions 
and  detracting  in  other  ways. 

Again,  in  our  means  of  conveyance  from  one  place  to  another, 
where  we  have  a  hack  to  take  our  men  from  one  meeting  to  another, 
they  will  crowd  in,  and  it  makes  our  means  of  conveyance  not  very 
pleasant  to  us  or  to  those  that  we  are  taking  with  us.  While  I  hope 
that  every  farmer  in  the  State  and  his  family  are  reading  some 
good  agricultural  paper,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  put  into  every  family, 
I  do  wish  there  were  some  other  means  of  getting  it  into  the  family 
than  by  having  these  agents  follow  the  Institute  people  around  . 

MK.  C.  H.  DEWITT:  I  have  very  little  to  say,  but  I  wish  to  say 
this:  I  am  slow  to  find  very  much  fault  with  those  who  are  my 
superiors  in  office.  Tioga  county  has  been  blessed  with  a  good  corps 
of  instructors,  and  I  want  to  say  that  publicly,  and  they  have  aided 
the  people  of  Tioga  county,  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
meetings  held  there;  they  have  been  instructed  and  the  meetings 
have  been  very  profitable  to  those  who  attended  and  to  the  instruc- 
tors. I  just  wish  to  say  to  you,  as  one  of  the  County  Chairmen, 
go  right  on,  regardless  of  any  outside  criticism.  You  are  in  the  right 
and  the  right  will  prevail.  The  Secretary  has  no  small  job  on  his 
hands  with  you  fellows  to  take  care  of,  and  I  realize  that,  and  if 
he  does  as  well  all  over  the  State  as  he  has  done  by  Tioga  county, 
we  certainly  are  not  going  to  find  any  fault  with  our  Secretary. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  schools,  our  town  of  Mansfield  has  n 
State  Normal  School.  Two  traveling  men  were  talking  there  last 
Sunday — they  spent  the  Sunday  in  the  town.  I  overheard  them 
talking  about  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania  in  comparison  with  ths 
schools  of  New  York  State.  They  were  both  New  York  State  men; 
I  knew  one  of  them,  lived  in  Elmira,  New  York  State.  He  said 
that  the  school  system  in  Pennsylvania  is  in  a  higher  state  and  in  a 
better  shape  than  the  schools  of  New  York  State,  that  a  person 
educated  in  the  high  schools  and  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  is  far  superior  to  the  scholars  of  people  who  are 
educated  in  the  schools  of  New  York  State.  Now  gentlemen,  with 
the  fine. appropriation  that  our  Legislature  gives  us  for  our  schools 
in  this  State,  I  should  be,  as  one,  loathe  to  find  any  fault  with 
them. 

Now  one  thing  else  occurred  in  the  Institute,  to  our  knowledge. 
We,  of  course,  in  and  around  Mansfield,  have  taken  up,  I  think, 
eleven  schools  in  the  township  and  concentrated  them  in  the  village 
of  Mansfield,  which  is  a  grand  success,  and  when  our  lecturers  were 
there  last  winter,  they  were  invited  to  come  there  when  I  was  not 
using  them,  in  the  hall,  to  come  and  talk  to  those  children  upon 
the  different  subjects  that  they  were  to  talk  upon  in  the  Institute 
proper,  and  it  was  a  grand  success,  and  many  of  the  children  did, 
T  hear,  say  on  the  street  some  of  the  things  that  were  said  to  them 
by  our  lecturers.  I  wish  to  say  to  yon  lecturers.  "Go  along,"  and 
to  the  Secretary,  "You  are  making  a  success  of  the  Institute  in  the 
State." 
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MR.  STOUT  (of  Schuylkill  county) :  In  relation  to  this  matter 
of  what  have  been  called  trailers  after  our  Institutes,  I  don't  see 
that  there  can  be  any  reasonable  objection  to  these  people  who 
represent  newspapers  going  along  with  us  and  soliciting  subscribers. 
The  fact  is,  they  are  a  very  congenial  and  companionable  set  of 
people,  very  .intelligent,  sent  out  by  these  publishers,  and  they  do  a 
whole  lot  of  good  by  getting  these  subscribers;  sometimes  I  think 
they  do  more  good  than  we  do.  They  reach  the  farmers  weekly  and 
we  go  only  once  a  year.  They  are  a  companionable  class  of  people 
and  I  am  willing  to  share  my  bed,  if  necessary,  with  those  men  who 
are  sent  out  by  these  publishers,  and  just  for  their  comfort 

Mr.  STEWART  (of  Greene  county):  I  want  to  endorse  what 
has  been  said  about  these  newspaper  men.  I  don't  care  who  comes 
behind,  I  am  going  to  be  before,  and  as  the  gentleman  haB  said, 
these  newspaper  men  cut  across  corners  and  get  over  to  the  board- 
ing house  and  get  the  best  place.  There  is  no  business  for  a  County 
Chairman  to  permit  that  kind  of  thing.  We  can  secure  those  places 
before  the  newspaper  men  come  in  and  they've  got  to  take  what 
is  left.  Sometimes  we  are  disappointed,  but  we  have  done  every- 
thing we  could  to  provide  entertainment  for  those  fellows  before 
these  newspaper  men  come.  I  want  all  the  newspaper  men  to  follow 
me  that  wish  to,  and  if  they  interfere  with  the  business  of  the 
Institute,  I  have  the  courage  to  tell  them  to  wait  till  we  get  through 
and  then  prosecute  their  business.  We  want  them  to  advertise 
everything  we  do.  They  are  in  sympathy  with  us,  they  are  co- 
workers with  us  if  they  are  earnest,  and  I  believe  most  of  them  are 
I  invite  our  newspaper  men  to  come  out.  The  only  trouble  is,  they 
don't  come  if  it's  cold  weather  and  too  far  from  the  county  neat. 
I  believe  cur  good  friend  is  in  the  wrong  in  this  respect  in  dis- 
couraging the  men  whom  he  calls  trailers. 

A  Member:  I  just  wanted  to  add  a  word  to  what  Mr.  Stewart  has 
said.  I  Dave  had  the  gentlemen  lrom  these  agricultural  papers  follow 
Institutes  in  cur  county  for  the  last  eight  years  and  I  am  just  as 
prond  of  them  when  they  are  with  me  as  I  am  of  the  lecturers. 
One  or  two  of  them  are  writers  for  some  agricultural  paper  and 
they  always  write  nice  things  about  out  Institute,  which  go  before 
the  public  all  over  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,  and 
our  Institutes  have  been  boosted  largely  through  that  class  of  people. 
I  invite  them  to  our  county  and  am  glad  to  see  them. 

PR.  W.  FRANK  BECK:  I  represent  two  classes  of  people:  I  am 
a  mcmbei  ot  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  also  a  member  of 
a  large  Chamber  of  Commerce.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the 
city  farmer?  Around  Altoona,  the  farms  are  largely  being  absorbed 
by  the  city  farmers.  In  the  valley  in  which  my  farm  is  situated 
there  is  not  one  farm  but  what  is  owned  by  city  people.  In  one 
county,  450  farms  were  sold  to  50  people.  Those  people  are  moving 
on  those  farms.  They  are  city  farmers  and  they  are  a  class  of  people 
who  must  be  absorbed  and  recognized  and  reckoned  with.  The  ques- 
tion before  us  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions — What  are 
we  going  to  do  with  the  city  farmer? 


PROP.  MENGES:  I  would  like  to  introduce  another  subject 
here,  that  is  the  advertising  of  the  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Well  now,  these  other  fellows  will  introduce 
that  for  you  a  little  later. 

PROF.  MENGES:    Well,  I  wish  they  would. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  you  will  notice  the  program  we 
have  here,  No.  2  on  this  program,  "The  Farmers'  Institute,  from 
County  Chairmen's  Point  of  View."  There  are  six  or  eight  of  you 
here  and  a  lot  of  delegates  besides.  Now  comes  the  turn  of  the 
County  Chairmen  of  Institutes. 

MR.  ANDERSON  (of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer) :  I  think  a  point 
that  I  wanted  to  bring  up  will  come  up  very  nicely  under  this  sub- 
ject of  advertising  the  Farmers'  Institutes,  and  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  here  relative 
to  the  so-called  trailers.  Now  that  is  right  in  our  line  of  business. 
And  we  all  feel  that  there  is  no  legitimate  objection  to  some  of  the 
methods  that  have  been  used,  but  I  think  more  particularly  to  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  so  many  newspaper  men  in  the  field,  ami 
I  think  that  all  of  the  newspaper  publishers  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  control  of  this  feature  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Institute  men,  and 
I  am  sure  that  if  their  numbers  become  so  large  that  these  agents  be- 
come troublesome  to  you  in  any  way,  that  you  will  find  that  the 
publishers  will  be  more  than  glad  to  co-operate  with  you  in  any  scort  . 
of  a  plan  that  will  put  us  all  on  the  same  basis,  and  that  is  all 
we  ask,  and  I  am  sure  the  publishers  will  all  co-operate  with  you 
in  that  work.  I  was  particularly  pleased  by  what  some  of  the  gentle- 
men said  and  the  very  kindly  way  in  which  you  were  welcoming  these 
men  to  your  Institutes  and  the  view  you  took  of  using  them  to  adver- 
tise the  Institutes. 

Now,  that  is  also  our  business  and  we  are  more  than  glad  to  have 
notes  from  county  superintendents  on  the  work  of  the  Institutes 
and  also  glad  to  have  notes  from  our  agents.  We  instruct  our 
agents  to  give  us  reports  on  the  good,  live  meetings  that  are  held 
in  the  different  counties,  so  that  we  may  get  this  work  into  our  col- 
umns and  give  the  news  to  our  readers,  and,  as  I  say,  this  will 
probably  come  a  little  later  in  our  discussion  of  advertising  the 
Institutes,  and  lam  sure  you  will  find  all  the  publishers  of  the  agri- 
cultural papers  more  than  glad  to  help  you  all  they  can  in  tihs 
work  and  at  the  same  time  to  regulate  this  question  of  the  so-called 
trailers,  if  they  prove  troublesome  to  you  in  any  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Director  Martin):  The  Chairman  will  say  one 
word:  We  have  uniformly  opened  up  the  way  for  the  agricultural 
press  to  visit  with  us  at  our  Institutes.  Within  the  last  two  years, 
the  agricultural  press  have  taken  a  more  active  interest  in  the  In- 
stitutes and  in  presenting  the  claims  of  their  papers,  and  I  will 
heartily  co-operate  with  the  agricultural  press  of  the  State  in  making 
a  proper  allotment  of  Bureau  of  the  Institutes,  in  which,  probably, 
at  no  one  meeting  there  shall  appear  more  than  two  representatives 
of  the  press.  Now,  we  can  get  along  first-rate  with  two,  but  when  half 
a  dozen  come  and  they  form  in  line,  just  as  some  of  these  gentlemen 
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have  said,  it  does  become  a  little  annoying.  We  want  to  be  frank 
about  this.  You  are  welcome,  you  have  helped  us  in  many  ways,  and 
you  are  one  of  the  agencies  in  the  uplift  and  upbuilding  of  agricul- 
ture, and  far  be  it  from  the  management  of  this  Bureau  of  Institutes 
to  say  "no,"  but  we  feel  encouraged  when  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  leading  agricultural  papers  has  said  what  be  has.  I  refer  to 
the  gentleman  to  my  right,  the  representative  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmer,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  this  question  of  representa- 
tives of  the  agricultural  press  can  be  adjusted  to  the  full  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned. 

Now,  if  there  is  nothing  further  on  this  subject,  we  will  take  up 
No.  2,  "The  Farmers'  Institute,  from  County  Chairmen's  Point 
of  View."  You  will  notice,  gentlemen  and  friends,  there  are  two 
or  three  angles  to  this  thing.  The  County  Chairman  of  Farmers' 
Institutes  is  the  manager  in  the  different  counties.  He  has  an 
immense  amount  of  work  to  do.  He  has  the  advertising  of  these 
Institutes,  selection  of  locations.  Then  he  has  to  boss  the  speakers 
that  are  sent  out,  and  that  is  a  big  job  sometimes.  And  he  is  the 
fellow  I  want  you  to  listen  to  a  little  while  and  see  what  he  has 
to  say  about  this  matter.  And  I  should  explain  that  sometimes,  you 
know,  the  "last  shall  be  first  and  the  first  shall  be  last."  You  have 
heard  that  somewhere  or  other.  Mr.  J.  Newton  Glover  has  informed 
me  that  he  has  a  call  to  go  home  this  evening  which  cannot  be  well 
avoided,  hence,  we  will  begin  at  the  last  number  with  Mr.  Glover, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  accommodated.  His  subject  is,  "Which  is 
,  Preferable,  Written  or  Oral  Questions?"  That  is,  shall  we  write  the 
questions  in  the  Institutes  or  just  get  up  and  ask  those  questions? 
Now,  Mr.  Glover,  we  will  be  pleased  to  bear  from  you. 

THE   FARMERS'   INSTITUTE,   FROM   COUNTY   CHAIRMEN'S 
POINT  OF  VIEW 


i.  WniCH  IS  PREFERABLE,  WRITTEN  OR  ORAL  QUESTIONS 


Generally  speaking,  written  questions  are  preferred,  as  the  Chair- 
man usually  has  a  period  for  written  questions  from  the  box,  which 
he  assigns  to  a  suitable  speaker  to  answer  by  giving  all  the  facts  he 
knows  on  the  subject  asked.  But  frequently  a  speaker  makes  a  state- 
ment which  is  not  fully  understood  or  he  does  not  go  as  far  into  detail 
on  some  point  as  someone  in  the  audience  wants  him  to  go;  then 
it  is  better  to  have  an  oral  question  right  on  the  spot  or  at  the  close 
of  the  talk  to  further  enlighten  or  answer  the  question  which  has 
occurred  to  the  one  in  the  audience,  rather  than  have  it  written 
out  and  answered  later,  because  this  person  may  not  be  present  at 
the  next  session  when  the  written  question  could  or  would  be  an- 
swered. 

Some  persons  will  ask  questions  when  they  will  not  write  them 
out,  even  on  the  tablets  so  kindly  furnished  by  Hon.  A.  L.  Martin. 
Where  a  poultry,  fruit  or  a  road  session  is  held  at  an   Institute, 


some  persons  will  attend  only  the  session  discussing  the  questions 
which  interest  them  and  the  oral  questions  give  them  the  chance 
to  get  in  close  touch  with  the  speaker,  as  the  written  question  does 
not. 

Then,  oral  questions  bring  out  and  answer  many  questions  which 
benefit  the  entire  audience  and  it  saves  the  Institute  speaker  the  extra 
work  or  effort  in  answering  questions  before  and  after  sessions,  whicli 
are  asked  by  persons  who  would  ask  them  in  a  meeting  and  help 
anyone  who  wants  to  know  just  what  the  speaker  is  trying  to  tell 
one  person  privately.  So,  on  the  whole,  oral  questions  are  prefer- 
able and  do  more  good  than  written  ones.  Questions  show  how 
an  audience  is  interested,  so  try  to  have  as  many  good  questions  us 
possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  will  be,  "County  Organization  of 
Institute  Committee,"  by  Hon.  H.  G.  McGowan,  of  Geiger's  Mills,  Pa. 


2.     COUNTY   ORGANIZATION   OF     INSTITUTE     COMMITTEE 

Bj  HON.  H.  O.  McGOWAN,   Getgert  Him    Fa 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Looking  over  the  program, 
noticing  that  there  are  six  succeeding  speakers,  if  a  point  or  two 
was  thrown  out  by  each  speaker,  a  successful  Institute  could  be  man- 
aged, however  inexperienced  the  manager  might  be.  Any  Institute 
will  be  an  absolute  failure  unless  there  is  a  proper  appointment  of 
committees.  The  program,  however,  states  "Committee."  Now,  as 
Institute  Managers,  we  are  all  upon  that  equal  footing  so  far  as  the 
time  set  apart  by  Act  of  Assembly  for  the  appointment  of  places 
where  Institutes  are  held,  is  concerned. 

Now  we  must,  in  the  appointment  of  these  Committees,  have  a 
system.  The  operation  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  Railroad  would 
not  he  successful  unless  they  had  their  great  system.  Our  farm 
operations  will  not  be  successful  unless  we  have  a  system.  There- 
fore, my  experience  as  an  Institute  manager  has  led  me  to  establish 
just  a  little  system  in  reference  to  the  organization  of  Institute  Com- 
mittees. You  all  well  know,  as  Managers,  that  the  second  Tuesday 
of  June,  at  1:30  in  the  afternoon  at  the  county  seat,  is  the  time 
appointed  for  the  selection  of  places  for  holding  the  Institutes. 
Now,  prior  to  this  time,  I  write  to  the  secretaries  of  the  various  farm 
organizations  in  oor  county.  We  have  two  county  agricultural 
societies,  two  granges,  two  farmers'  unions.  Therefore,  this  Board 
is  composed,  together  with  myself,  of  seven  members,  and  they  are 
always  present;  there  is  a  reason  for  that,  and  I  might  say  why. 
After  writing  to  them,  I  prepare  for  their  being  present  in  this 
way:  you  know  that  the  Act  of  Assembly  allows  them  two  dollars 
for  attendance  at  that  meeting.  I  don't  have  those  men  wait  until 
I  communicate  with  Brother  Martin ;  I  prepare  myself  with  new,  crisp 
two  dollar  bills  right  from  the  bank  and  as  soon  as  we  transact 
our  business,  I  take  the  receipts  of  these  gentlemen  and  give  them 
the  two  dollars.  That  is  a  great  incentive  to  have  a  good  attendance 
at  every  annual  meeting. 
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Now  what  I  want  to  say  is  this:  what  we  do  at  that  meeting 
after  we  select  the  places  for  holding  the  Institutes  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  chairman  of  a  local  committee  for  every  place  selected. 
We  discuss  his  ability  in  every  way  that  our  knowledge  will  permit; 
we  select  the  very  best  man  in  his  community.  Now,  that  is  the 
start;  that  gives  the  place  where  the  Institute  is  to  be  held  .a  little 
advertising.  The  man  is  proud  to  be  selected  as  chairman;  he  begins 
to  talk  the  Institute  up;  the  matter  is  left  at  that  point  for  a  while, 
and  no  more  is  done,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  until  about  eight 
weeks  before  the  time  of  holding  the  Institute.  I  then  communicate 
with  this  gentleman  who  was  previously  appointed  as  chairman  of  the 
local  committee  and  have  him  call  a  special  meeting  to  consider 
plans  and  make  arrangements  for  holding  the  Farmers'  Institute. 
He  does,  and  there  is  where  the  balance  of  the  committees  are  formed. 
We  always  have  a  good  attendance  at  that  meeting;  it  haB  never 
failed  Bince  I  followed  that  plan  out.  We  then  augment  this  local 
committee  and  have  possibly  ten  or  twelve  on  the  local  committee. 
In  addition  to  the  local  committee,  we  have,  or  appoint,  an  executive 
committee  with  this  same  gentleman  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  This  committee  consists  of  five  persons.  For  what 
reason?  For  this  reason,  that  they  can  call  subsequent  meetings 
and  complete  the  arrangement  of  the  program. 

In  addition  to  the  executive  committee  we  have  a  query  committee. 
This  is  an  important  committee  for  this  reason,  that  many  an  In- 
stitute lags  on  account  of  the  failure  upon  the  part  of  the  audience 
to  take  part  or  be  responsive.  We  select  as  chairman  of  this  query 
committee  a  man  who  has  had  some  little  experience  before  audiences, 
who  can  pass  down  through  the  aisle  gracefully  and  distribute  the 
blanks  sent  us  by  Brother  Martin,  and  who,  before  the  audience,  can 
stand  up  and  read  the  questions.  That's  the  query  committee.  And 
I  want  to  say  that  because  of  the  work  of  this  query  committee  our 
Institutes  have  all  been  successful,  as  can  be  attested  by  Brother 
Watts  and  Brother  Herr  and  others,  which  was  due  to  the  way  the 
audiences  responded,  largely  on  account  of  the  efficiency  of  this 
chairman  of  the  query  committee.  We  also  have  a  committee  on 
music;  that  is  not  so  essential,  but  we  appoint  a  committee  on 
music  of  three  or  four  or  five  and  advertise  this  as  a  footnote  upon 
our  program:  "The  music  of  the  Institute  at  Washington  will  be 
in  charge  of  Prof.  John  Smith,"  or  whoever  he  may  be,  and  that 
ends  that 

So,  my  friends,  that  is  about  what  I  have  to  say  in  reference  to 
the  appointment  of  committees  and  I  think  this  is  a  plan  that  we 
can  well  follow  out.  It  simply  gives  the  Manager  a  chance  to  at  once 
communicate  with  the  chairmen  of  the  local  committees  and  then 
everything  else  will  work  out  nicely,  followed  by  energetic  work 
on  the  part  of  the  County  Chairmen.  Now,  my  friends,  as  Institute 
Managers,  let  us  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  let  us  work  with 
au  impulse  and  a  feeling  that  will  bring  about  greater  development 
along  agricultural  lines  in  this  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  subject  is,  "Responsibilities  of 
County  Chairmen ;"  and  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  no  part  of  this 
great  organization  upon  which  there  rests  a  greater  responsibility 
that  these  very  men  who  are  appearing  before  you  now,  the  men  who 
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have  in  their  bands  and  within  their  power  the  practical  control 
of  this  work  in  various  counties.  We  had  assigned  upon  this  subject 
to  Mr.  P.  S.  Fenstermaker,  of  Allentown.  But  I  am  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  him,  giving  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  he  could 
not  be  here.  I  will  explain,  that  previous  to  assigning  Mr.  Fenster- 
maker, 1  bad  requested  Mr.  J.  Aldus  Herr,  of  Lancaster  county,  who 
then  was  sick,  but  has  recovered,  and  we  will  ask  Mr.  Herr  to  devote 
a  few  minutes  of  his  time  to  this  subject. 


3.     (a)  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  COUNTY  CHAIRMEN 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  am  sorry  on  your  account 
that  Mr.  Fenstermaker  is  not  here.  It  would  relieve  me  quite  nicely 
if  he  were  present  at  this  tims. 

In  reference  to  the  responsibilities  of  county  chairman,  if  you  have 
never  filled  that  position,  there  is  a  little  more  responsibility  con- 
nected with  the  position  than  you  have  any  idea  of.  First,  and  the 
most  responsible  part  of  it,  the  person  who  takes  the  position  as 
County  Chairman  should  be,  virtually,  a  first  class  farmer  himself. 
He  should  put  into  practice  what  he  hears  and  what  he  advocates 
and  has  advocated  to  his  audience.  Very  little  good  indeed  does  the 
argument  do  to  the  audience  and  very  little  good  does  what  they  hear 
do,  if  the  man  who  appears  before  the  audience  as  County  Chairman 
does  not  make  his  teachings  effective  in  his  own  hunting  ground; 
there  isn't  any  doubt  about  that.  We  should  give  all  due  deference 
to  scientific  principles,  but  back  of  all  that  we  must  have  practice. 
The  man  who  takes  the  responsibility  of  County  Chairman  should 
have  some  compensation  for  the  actual  number  of  days  put  in.  We 
know  you  will  say  he  ought  to  do  it  for  the  good  of  the  cause  and  <tq 
a  matter  of  patriotism;  but,  gentlemen,  just  for  that  cause,  some 
time  ago  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  for  two  months! — patriotism — 
laboring  for  more  than  a  dozen  institutions,  who  piled  up  more  work 
on  me  than  I  could  do. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  someone  of  the  neighborhood  is  asked  to  be 
your  county  leader  or  County  Chairman,  if  he  were  not  of  some 
value,  he  would  not  be  asked  to  do  it.  If  you  don't  think  so,  get 
some  one  else  to  do  it.  I  don't  say  to  pay  any  compensation,  par- 
ticularly, that  amounts  to  much,  but  pay  sufficient,  so  that  I  can 
hire  some  one  in  my  place  when  I  am  not  at  home  to  perform 
my  labor  a  few  days.  I  don't  ask  for  seven  or  eight  or  ten 
dollars,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  hut  the  man  who  is  engaged  in 
active  farming  or  any  other  business  can  ill  afford  to  take  that  much 
time  and  devote  it  to  things  of  that  kind. 

In  arranging  for  the  different  committees,  you  have  to  be  careful. 
Ton  have  to  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  your  locations,  and  one 
of  the  great  troubles  we  have  in  a  few  of  our  meetings  in  our  county 
is,  we  have  a  good  deal  of  county  pride  and  some  of  the  people  in 
our  audiences  wish  occasionally  to  show  themselves  and  crowd  the 
State  speaker  aside  and  take  possession  of  the  meeting.  The  County 
Chairman  must  officiate  and  say:  "Gentlemen,  we  have  you  with  us 
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all  the  time  and  we  will  take  the  State  speakers  now;  the  home 
talent  we  have  with  us  all  the  time."  There  isn't  any  doubt  about 
that,  we  have  some  struggle  in  that  way.  In  reference  to  our  num- 
bers, our  numbers  are  not  as  great  in  our  county  as  fire  years  ago, 
but  the  interest  in  the  exhibits  in  our  meetings  is  greater  than  ever. 
The  man  who  is  actually  interested  and  wants  to  know  will  attend. 
The  quality  has  improved,  and  if  the  people  who  are  aot  interested 
do  not  attend,  we  don't  need  them.  It  is  the  man  who  is  interested 
and  takes  an  active  part  that  we  want. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  paper  of  Mr.  P.  S.  Fenster- 
maker,  on  "Responsibilities  of  County  Chairmen,"  be  embodied  in 
the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Fenstermaker's  paper  is  as  follows: 

3.     fb)  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  COUNTY  CHAIRMEN 

Hj   P.   9.    FENSTEIIMAKEH,    AUenlown.    Pa. 

If  the  Farmers'  Institutes  to  be  held  this  coming  winter  are  to  be 
a  success,  the  first,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important  responsi- 
bilities of  the  County  Chairman  is  that  he  sees,  at  the  June  meeting 
of  the  County  Committee,  that  suitable  places  are  selected  for  the 
holdinc  of  the  Institutes. 

No  application  for  an  Institute  should  be  considered  that  is  not 
easy  of  access  by  team,  trolley  or  steam  road  by  the  agricultural 
people  of  a  county.  Also,  that  it  does  not  necessitate  speakers  leav- 
ing a  crowded,  ill- ventilated  hall  at  night,  covered  with  perspiration 
and  obliged  to  take  a  ten  or  twenty  mile  drive  to  the  next  place  of 
meeting,  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  From  what  speakers  have  told  the 
writer,  that  not  infrequently,  after  arriving  at  destination,  they  are 
consigned  to  a  room  and  bed  with  the  temperature  of  a  refrigerator, 
and  were  kept  there  until  the  next  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

A  County  Chairman  of  any  community  that  is  obliged  to  put  np 
with  such  accommodations  certainly  has  the  sympathy  of  the  writer. 
In  Lehigh  county  we  demand  places  that  are  easy  of  access,  warm 
bed-rooms  and  good  food.  We  believe  that  Institute  speakers  are 
human  beings  same  as  ourselves.  Farmers  have  long  ago  discovered 
that  even  the  lowest  of  our  domestic  animals  do  their  best  when  kept 
comfortable.  Why  not  make  things  easy  and  pleasant  for  the  noblest 
band  of  philanthropists  under  the  sun,  viz:  the  Farmers*  Institute 
speakers. 

The  next  responsibility,  is  the  making  of  a  suitable  program  with 
not  more  than  two  topics  for  a  session,  allowing  plenty  of  time  for 
questions  and  discussion.  If  the  audience  is  slow  or  backward,  the 
Chairman  should  endeavor  to  get  the  audience  interested — to  make 
them  feel  at  home,  and  that  it  is  their  Institute.  Once  you  get  them 
thawed  out,  the  success  of  the  Institue  is  assured.  A  little  music 
or  short  recitations  once  or  twice  during  a  session  may  be  of  some 
benefit  to  relieve  the  monotony.  Topics  by  local  speakers  are  not 
of  much  value  except  perhaps  to  take  the  place  of  a  State  speaker 
when  absent. 
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The  people  of  a  community  attend  sessions  to  hear  experts,  men 
who  have  done  things  and  who  have  a  reputation  in  the  various  lines 
of  agriculture,  and  not  their  neighbors,  whose  views  are  already  well 
known.  If  you  are,  for  various  reasons,  obliged  to  accommodate 
some  of  these  embryo  Henry  Clays  and  Dan.  Websters,  place  them 
on  the  Saturday  evening  sessions  and  thereby  relieve  the  regular 
speakers,  so  they  can  leave  during  the  afternoon  session  to  visit 
their  homes  and  commune  with  their  better  halves.  They  will  be  in 
better  condition  physically  and  mentally  to  again  take  up  the  work. 

Next  in  order  of  the  Chairman's  responsibilities,  is  to  Bee  that 
the  Institutes  are  well  advertised.  A  good  way  to  get  your  local 
newspapers  interested  is,  occasionally,  during  the  entire  year,  to 
give  them  agricultural  matter  for  publication,  so  that  when  Institute 
time  arrives,  they  will  gladly  publish  all  Institute  news  you  mny 
have  for  them. 

And,  last  but  not  least,  of  the  County  Chairman's  responsibilities 
is,  that  he  should  not  shirk  any  of  the  duties  connected  with  the 
position,  but  attend  as  many  of  the  sessions  as  possible.  If  such 
County  Chairman  has  already  served  a  number  of  years,  he  will 
be  known  by  many  people,  and  a  personal  acquaintance  with  many 
of  them  will  have  been  informed,  so  that  they  feel  more  at  home  in  his 
presence  than  with  a  stranger,  substitute,  or  a  too-forward  neighbor. 

In  fact,  any  person  placed  in  the  position  of  County  Chairman  of 
Fanners'  Institutes  and  who  conscientiously  intends  to  assume  its 
responsibilities,  so  as  to  "make  good,"  as  the  saying  is,  must  be  "on 
the  job." 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  subject  will  be  responded  to  by  n 
gentlemen  who  can  boast  of  conducting  Institutes  at  which  there 
was  a  greater  attendance,  during  the  past  two  years,  than  in  any 
other  county  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  will  tell  you  something 
about  it.  Last  year,  at  a  little  town,  known  as  Red  Lion,  there 
came  to  that  Institute  one  delegation  in  a  wagon  loaded  up  witd 
132  people.  They  drove  six  miles  with  a  six  mule  team  and  spent  three 
days  at  that  Institute  before  they  went  home.  I  take  pleasure  in 
introducing  Mr.  G.  F.  Barnes,  of  York  county. 


ADVERTISING:  HOW  BEST  CONDUCTED 


Mr.  Chairman.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  notice  that  Mr.  Hutchi- 
son has  a  hoiinnet  this  morning  and  T  suppose  the  Deputy  Secretary 
intended  to  throw  one  at  me. 

The  question  of  advertising  Institutes  is  one  which  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  every  County  Chairman  in  Pennsylvania.  Tt  is  one  that 
has  appealed  to  me  as  being  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
Institutes.  The  method  that  I  have  used  in  York  county  has  proven 
very  satisfactory.  First,  [  get  in  touch  with  the  public  press,  and 
from  the  time  the  Institutes  are  located,  which  is,  as  you  all  know, 
the  second  Tuesday  in  -Tune,  I  have  the  newspaper  reporters  keep 
the  Fanners'  Institute  matter  before  the  eves  of  their  readers  con- 
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tinnally,  and  it  appears  in  their  columns  free  of  charge  as  an  item 
of  news,  and  they  are  only  too  glad  to  give  us  this  advertising.  They 
make  a  complete  statement  of  the  meetings,  telling  what  the  purposes 
of  the  meetings  are  and  what  subjects  are  to  be  discussed,  all  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  agricultural  interests.  The 
first  year  I  called  on  the  editors  of  our  county  papers  and  explained 
to  them  the  intention  of  advertising,  how  much  it  would  be  appre- 
ciated by  their  leaders;  and  they  immediately  saw  that  it  was  to 
their  advantage,  as  well  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer,  and  they 
gave  us  advertising  and  gave  it  free  of  charge. 

When  I  have  copies  of  the  program  ready  to  go  to  press,  I  usually 
give  it  to  some  little  paper  that  probably  only  does  job  work  o;- 
something  of  that  kind;  probably  I  have  a  little  county  paper  or 
weekly  paper  do  it;  but  the  daily  papers  never  get  the  printing 
of  that  program.  I  never  do  anything  to  create  any  jealousy  between 
them.  I  send  a  copy  of  each  of  those  programs,  typewritten,  to  the 
editors  of  all  the  county  papers.  They  ropy  this  in  the  columns  of 
their  papers  at  least  two  or  three  times  a  week  from  that  date  on 
till  within  a  week  of  the  time  the  Institute  convenes.  At  that  time 
they  place  as  one  of  the  headlines,  in  rather  large  print,  a  heading 
suitable  to  attract  the  attention  of  every  farmer  in  the  county,  and 
under  that  they  print  the  complete  program  day  after  day  on  up  till 
the  morning  of  the  Institute,  when  they  drop  all  the  programs,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  for  the  two  days  following  ,  and  in  that 
way  they  continue  day  after  day,  as  our  Institute  progresses  during 
the  week  or  ten  days  that  we  have  Institutes  in  our  county. 

After  this  is  done,  they  send  with  us  two  of  their  reporters,  report- 
ers from  each  of  the  county  daily  papers,  to  write  up  the  proceedings 
very  extensively,  and  they  not  only  do  this  at  their  own  expense, 
but  they  also  authorize  these  reporters  to  offer  prizes  for  the  best 
specimens  of  corn,  potatoes  or  other  commodities  that  have  been  actu- 
ally grown  on  the  farms  in  the  county.  This  has  aroused  the  business 
men  of  different  places  in  sections  where  we  held  Institutes  to  such 
an  extent,  that  last  year,  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  in  York  county 
we  gave  away  prizes  to  the  amount  of  over  four  hundred  dollars, 
all  of  them  being  contributed  without  any  expense  to  myself  or  the 
Department,  as  Mr.  Martin  knows.  The  public  press  is  the  best  ad- 
vertisement that  I  have  met  or  have  used  in  advertising  Institutes  in 
our  county,  from  the  fact  that  they  reach  move  people  than  our 
posters  or  anything  else  can  possibly  reach.  We  have  a  number  of 
posters  sent  out  by  the  Department,  which  I  also  take  to  a  local 
printer  and  have  him  insert  the  names  of  the  lecturers,  also  their 
postoffice  addresses  and  the  date  of  the  Institute  at  a  certain  point, 
and  they  are  distributed  within  a  radius  of  eight  or  ten  miles  of  all 
sides  of  the  place  of  holding  the  Institute,  at  least  about  twenty  days 
prior  to  the  Institute. 

This  is  about  the  method  we  have  been  using.  When  I  took  charge 
of  the  Institutes  about  nine  years  ago,  the  total  attendance  in  York 
county  was  80ft.  As  Mr.  Martin  and  Prof.  Menges,  as  well,  have  refer- 
red to  it,  I  think  our  attendance  last  year  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  11,000.  I  do  not  attribute  any  of  this  to  the  actual  work  of 
myself;  I  really  give  the  honors  of  this  part  of  the  work  to  the  public 
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press  of  our  county ;  the  York  Gazette  and  the  Daily  have  done  more 
for  Farmers'  Institutes  in  York  county  than  any  other  one  individual 
would  be  able  to  do  in  twenty  years. 

This  matter  of  advertising,  some  may  say,  sounds  very  nice  when 
you  talk  from  your  point  of  view;  but  when  worked  out  in  our 
county  we  rannot  get  the  editors  to  consent  to  do  this  without  being 
paid  for  it.  That  may  be  true  in  some  cases,  but  I  would  say 
to  that  County  Chairman,  "You  go  home  and  take  your  editor  by  the 
hand,  sit  down  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  him,  and  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  June,  ask  him  to  send  a  reporter  to  your  meeting  and  fol- 
low that  reporter  back  to  that  newspaper  office  and  say,  'Now  we 
have  located  the  Institutes  and  your  reporter  has  taken  the  notes 
and  we  ask  you  to  do  this  as  a  matter  of  business  both  in  the  interest 
of  the  farmer  and  yourself.'  " 

We  have  had  in  our  county  the  business  men  to  come  in  to  it  aud 
they  have  all  agreed  that  the  success  of  the  farmer  is  the  foundation 
of  their  prosperity,  and  they  have  come  to  the  meeting  the  second 
Tuesday  in  June,  demanding  Institutes  in  places  where  almost  every- 
body would  be  supposed  to  be  connected  with  their  manufacturing 
shops,  and  at  one  point,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  my  home,  we 
had  an  Institute  last  winter,  the  first  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years, 
that  we  had  at  the  opening  session  in  the  neighborhood  of  six  nun 
dred  people,  and  the  majority  of  them  were  farmers  and  their 
families.  Now,  these  business  men  requested  this  meeting  from  the 
fact  that  they  felt  an  interest  in  the  farmers  and  wanted  better 
farming  in  the  section  where  their  factories  were  located,  and  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  Red  Lion  Institute,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to — it  was  the  winter  before — and  at  the  one  this  last  winter 
we  had  over  a  thousand  people  at  the  opening  of  the  first  session. 
We  had  to  secure  a  second  hall  and  bad  both  filled  to  the  doors  and 
were  favored  with  the  best  weather  during  the  two  days  we  were 
there.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  any  more  of  your  valuable  time  in  this 
matter,  but  if  you  will  try  some  of  these  little  suggestions,  I  think 
they  will  work  out  very  satisfactorily  in  your  county.  Other  people 
tried  it  and  they  have  come  to  me  and  told  me,  "We  have  tried  to 
follow  your  advice  and  it  works  out  very  successfully  in  our  county," 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  have  received  word  that  at  two  o'cloack  this 
afternoon's  session  will  convene,  when  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
Senator  Penrose,  and,  I  am  informed,  a  representative  of  the  Good 
Roads  Commission  of  the  State  will  be  present,  and  Mr.  Jones,  of 
"Dirt  Road"  fame  will  also  be  present,  when  the  Good  Roads  Session 
will  be  held.  You  are  all  invited  back  at  two  o'clock  for  that  session. 
Keep  that  in  mind.  Those  who  are  not  interested  in  this  discussion 
may  retire  now,  so  that  we  may  continue  until  twelve  o'clock. 

The  SECRETARY:  I  only  arose  to  ask  yon  to  make  that  an- 
nouncement.   Everybody  who  don't  have  to  go  will  stay  right  here. 

A  Member:  I  am  a  newspaper  man  myself;  we  publish  the  Ohio 
Parmer,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  fact  that 
people  should  not  stop  with  the  insertion  of  one  advertisement,  and 
I  don't  believe  it  is  wise  to  confine  the  advertisement  to  one  medium. 
I  think  Mr.  Barnes  has  exactly  the  right  idea  in  not  confining  his 
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poster.  You  bave  got  to  see  an  advertisement  a  number  to  times 
before  you  read  it;  somebody  has  figured  it  out  that  it. takes  seven- 
teen looks.  I  don't  believe  it  takes  that  many,  but  if  you  have  these 
posters  and  have  youv  program  well  published  and  print  little  stories 
from  time  to  time  about  tbe  people  who  are  going  to  appear  to  make 
talks  about  what  is  going  to  happen,  you  cannot  help  stirring  up 
interest  in  your  Institute  and  having  the  interest;  you  are  bound  to 
bave  a  good  attendance  and  a  good  program,  because  a  good  attend- 
ance will  stir  up  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  speakers  who  are 
to  appear. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Next  on  the  program  is,  "Preparing  Programs; 
When  and  How,"  by  W.  F.  Biddle,  Everett,  Pa. 

5.     PREPARING  PROGRAMS;  WHEN  AND  HOW 

By  W.   P.   BIDDLBS,  Bverctl,   Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Eight  weeks  prior  to  the  time  when  my  Institute 
convenes,  I  commence  to  prepare  my  program  by  writing  to  the 
Chairmen  of  the  different  local  committees  in  the  vicinity  where 
my  Institutes  are  to  be  held,  and  tell  them  to  get  together,  see  their 
neighbors,  and  arrange  for  the  topics  they  want  discussed  in  their 
immediate  neighborhood.  I  give  them  about  three  weeks,  so  that 
they  can  get  their  thoughts  well  together  and  discuss  the  different 
topics  they  want  that  are  applicable  to  the  community  in  which  they 
live,  because  they  are  better  acquainted  with  that  than  I  am,  and 
then  they  report  to  me  and  I  get  tbe  programs  to  the  printers  and 
they  have  to  print  them  in  a  very  artistic  manner,  if  possible. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Martin  will  observe,  if  he  remembers,  the  party 
that  was  to  print  the  programs,  their  press  broke  down  and  they 
got  a  neighboring  printer  to  print  them,  and  I  made  a  big  objection ; 
in  fact,  I  didn't  want  to  pay  them  for  the  programs  at  all.  I  like  a 
little  basket  of  flowers,  or  a  few  apples,  or  something  like  that  on  the 
programs.  Brother  Campbell  can  remember  what  looking  things 
those  were.  I  like  something  like  that  that  will  be  artistic  and  I 
generally  bave  them  on  my  programs,  and  I  have  the  Ladies'  Session, 
and  always  try  to  have  some  ladies  on  the  program,  if  we  can 
arrange  to  do  it;  but  in  our  county  we  cannot  often  get  a  lady  to 
take  part  in  the  program;  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  do.  I  don't  believe 
that  if  we  had  woman's  suffrage  you  could  get  any  of  the  women  in 
Bedford  county  to  go  out  and  vote,  because  they  don't  like  to  appear 
in  public;  but  we  generally  have  topics  discussed  there  that  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  home  and  to  the  farm,  and  the  second  night  we  have 
the  Women's  Session  on  the  program,  and  I  don't  know,  but  some- 
times believe  that  we  ought  to  have  a  Boys'  and  Girls'  Session,  some 
time  when  we  have  our  Institute.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 
I  haven't  tried  it,  but  I  don't  know  but  what  T  will  try  it  another 
year — have  a  Boys'  and  Girls'  Session. 

Now  I  don't  know  that  I  can  add  anything  more  to  that,  only, 
I  have  been  thinking  this  winter  of  arranging  my  programs  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  the  same  as  we  did  for  our  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
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In  oar  county,  for  the  last  two  years,  I  have  been  arranging  the  pro- 
gram for  that  Association,  and  I  only  put  the  program  of  one  session 
on  one  page;  the  balance  of  that  page  is  devoted  to  notes  for  that 
session,  so  that  each  one  that  has  a  program  bas  a  notebook,  and 
he  can  take  the  notes  of  that  session  down  on  that  program.  Now, 
I  have  been  thinking  of  arranging  my  programs  this  year  about  two 
and  one-half  inches  wide  by  four  inches  long.  I  can  use  one-third  of 
that  space  for  the  program  of  that  session,  and  the  party  that  holds 
that  program  can  take  their  notes  and  put  them  right  down  below  - 
that,  and  when  the  session  is  over,  he  can  stick  the  program  in  bis 
vest  pocket  or  coat  pocket  and  take  it  to  his  home  in  the  evening 
and  he  has  got  that  same  notebook  with  him.  I  don't  know  but 
what  that  would  be  a  very  good  plan  in  arranging  programs,  and  1 
always  then  get  my  programs  out  of  my  people  about  two  weeks 
before  the  Institute  is  to  be  held.  I  don't  like  to  get  them  out  too 
long  in  advance,  because  they  will  be  thrown  away  and  wasted;  but 
I  generally  like  to  have  my  programs  put  in  the  papers,  two  insertions, 
two  weeks  prior  to  the  Institute.  I  think  that  is  all  that  I  have  to 
say  on  preparing  programs. 

MR.  McGOWAN:  I  would  like  to  as!;,  how  many  programs  do 
yon  get  out  of  the  two  days'  Institute  and  what  do  they  cost? 

MR.  BIDDLE:  Well,  under  the  present  system,  I  have  what  we 
call  a  leaflet  printed  for  our  county.  We  bad  four  days  this  last 
year.  I  hope  Mr.  Martin  will  give  us  eight  next  year;  and  I  have 
about  three  or  four  hundred  printed  and  they  generally  try  to  charge 
me  about  three  or  four  dollars.  That  looks  like  a  very  small  amount, 
but  I  think  it  is  sufficient  for  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Next  on  the  program  is,  "Local  Institute  Ex- 
penses," by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hildebrant,  of  Dallas,  Pa. 


6.     LOCAL  INSTITUTE  EXPENSES 

Bj  J.  B.  IIILDEBBANT,   llallai,   Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  the  matter  of  Institute 
expenses,  as  we  County  Chairmen  all  know,  we  have  to  do  some 
missionary  work  in  reference  to  it,  and  I  think  it  is  far  better  that 
we  should,  and  there's  lots  of  things  we  could  pay  for  and  some 
things  we  should,  which,  I  think,  would  be  detrimental  to  us  in  the 
interest  of  our  Institute.  We  think  we  pay  liberally  for  such  things 
as  we  need  and  such  things  as  we  should.  We  do  not  wish  to  bo 
burden  bearers. 

We  start  out  with  the  rent.  We  try  to  get  our  Institutes  in 
churches  if  we  can.  I  think  that  is  the  proper  place  to  hold  nn 
Institute;  you  get  the  respect  of  the  people  that  come;  the  audiences 
behave  better;  some,  that  don't  come  for  any  good,  will  not  come 
to  churches.  You  have  the  minister  with  you;  you  have  the  music 
with  yon,  which  we  used  to  have  to  pay  for,  and  that  one  thing  made 


r  expenses  run  up  years  ago.    We  don't  have  to  pay  any 
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having  it  in  the  church  and  in  the  Grange.  We  work  through  the 
church  and  through  the  Grange  a  good  deal  to  get  our  help  for  the 
Institutes  and  keep  down  our  expenses,  and  when  we  meet,  the  second 
Tuesday  in  June,  anyone  that  is  not  willing  to  furnish  a  hall  or 
church  at  a  reasonable  price,  why,  of  course,  we  take  it  that  they 
don't  need  an  Institute. 

In  our  county,  we  think  we  have  a  hard  county,  like  Washington, — 
it's  hard  to  get  the  people  interested,  because  ours  is  in  the  anthracite 
coal  region  and  our  farms  are  scattered  and  so  many  of  them  have  1o 
go  to  market  on  certain  days  and  their  interest  runs  in  different 
ways,  and  it  makes  your  expenses  greater  to  make  a  success  of  our 
Institute.  We  pay  five  dollars  a  day  for  either  a  church  or  a  hall. 
We  think  the  church  should  have  the  pay  as  well  as  the  hall  and  we 
want  to  pay  our  expenses  for  the  coal  and  lights. 

A  Member:     Do  you  mean  five  dollars  a  day  for  the  two  days? 

MR.  HILDEBEANT:  Five  dollars  for  one  day.  We  have  six 
days  of  the  Institute  and  that  runs  us  thirty  dollars  and  the  janitor 
at  one  place  was  paid  two  dollars.  We  have  the  six  days,  as  I  have 
said;  then  we  have  our  programs  printed. 

The  matter  of  programs  has  just  been  before  us,  and  here  is  a 
program  we  have  printed.  The  gentleman  said  he  would  like  to  have 
something  on  it.  Here  we  have  the  picture  of  a  cow's  head,  and 
poultry,  and  cattle,  and  we  have  it  amply  large,  so  that  on  the  other 
side  you  can  take  notes.  It  advertises  the  whole  six  days.  For  these 
we  pay  six  to  seven  dollars  a  thousand.  Of  course,  we  pay  for  trans- 
portation from  one  place  to  the  other.  We  don-'t  go  to  the  livery 
stable,  because  this  is  for  the  farmers,  and  if  we  can  get  a  farmer 
that's  got  a  good  rig  and  team,  he  is  the  man  we  get  and  we  pay  him 
for  it.  He  is  entitled  to  pay  for  it,  and  this  cost  us,  in  our  county  last 
year,  $11.50.  My  personal  hotel  expenses  were  |7.60  and  my  carfare 
traveling  around  to  different  parts  of  the  county  from  one  place  to 
another — over  35  miles — was  J2.70,  and  my  postage  and  telegraph  ex- 
penses were  $1.13.  Is  there  anything  I  have  not  covered  of  the  ex- 
penses we  should  pay?  That  totals  $61.20  or  $10.20  a  day,  which, 
I  think,  is  ample,  and  I  don't  see  why  we  should  spend  more,  and 
we  get  good  results  from  it. 

MR.  SEEDS:  I  don't  want  to  talk  because  I  like  to,  but  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  because  I  think  it  is  necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN:     Speak  right  out,  Mr.  Seeds. 

MR.  SEEDS;  I  know  the  County  Chairmen  of  this  State  have 
all  they  can  do,  maybe,  and  do  it  for  nothing,  and  they  have  treated 
me  like  a  gentleman.  As  I  travel  over  the  State  I  have  a  warm 
heart  for  them,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  find  fault,  because  I  don't 
like  to,  but  last  winter — talking  about  advertising  the  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes— last  winter  I  went  to  two  towns;  one  of  the  towns  I  went 
to,  I  had  the  program  in  my  suitcase  and  had  the  name  of  the  hall 
where  the  Institute  was  to  be  held,  and  I  didn't  want  to  open  the 
suitcase  to  get  it  out.  I  traveled  up  through  that  town  and  T  could 
not  find  a  man  in  there  who  could  tell  me  where  the  Institute  was 
to  be  held.    At  last  I  had  to  open  my  grip  and  take  o 
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and  find  the  name  of  the  hall  where  the  Institute  was  being  held. 
I  did  that  last  winter  in  two  towns.  I  know  that  in  a  small  town 
it  is  different,  but  in  a  town  of  six  or  seven  thousand  people,  where 
business  Is  conducted,  you  have  got  to  do  something  to  get  the  people 
to  know  it.  The  trouble  in  those  towns  was  that  the  people  didn't 
know  the  Institute  was  being  held  there.  There  ought  to  be  some 
way  of  having  the  people  know  there  is  an  Institute  being  held  in 
that  town. 

Now,  this  is  just  one  thing  I  don't  think  is  altogether  right,  and 
maybe  the  County  Chairmen  have  all  they  can  do,  but  the  people 
surely  ought  to  know  there  is  an  Institute  being  held  in  the  com- 
munity. If  you'd  make  a  hobby  out  of  it  everybody  would  know  it.  A 
man  never  had  a  hobby  in  the  world  that  everybody  didn't 
know  he  had  that  hobby,  A  man  one  time  was  going  to  college  and 
never  made  a  speech  that  he  didn't  use  Patrick  Henry's  address  about 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death."  He  used  it  every  time  he  made 
a  speech  and  his  college  chums  thought  they  would  get  him  in  a 
place  where  he  couldn't  use  that  assertion.  So  they  got  him  in  a 
debate  in  their  college,  on  the  question,  "Resolved,  that  colic  in 
the  horse  is  incurable,"  and  they  put  this  fellow  on  the  affirmative 
side  and  the  debate  started  and  be  said  to  the  judges,  after  he  had 
presented  his  argument,  "Colic  in  a  horse  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
confined  air  in  the  stomach,  crying  out,  'Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death.'  " 

MR.  HILDEBRANT:  We  don't  advertise  in  our  county,  but  we 
advertise  in  five  of  the  county  papers  and  we  also  have  it  posted  all 
around.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Heeds  meant  this  for  our  county.  And 
we  tried  to  get  the  ladies  interested  and  any  lady  or  child  can  tell 
you  where  the  Institute  is  held. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  UK  UK:  Are  we  going  to  have  further  discussions 
on  the  same  questions,  or  is  this  the  sum  total  of  it?  If  it  is,  I 
don't  think  the  intention  of  this  session  is  being  carried  out.  We 
have  had  very  little  talk  on  some  very  important  questions  and  thn 
last  question  of  the  expenses  of  our  County  Institutes  and  the  matter 
of  managing  them  within  the  minimum  rate  of  expense,  is  a  very 
important  question  and  ought  to  be  further  discussed. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Well,  go  ahead  and  discuss  it,  Brother  Herr. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  I  am  glad  to  talk  a  little  about  it,  but  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  sometimes  our  notions  are  entirely  upset. 
We  expected  to  do  this  this  afternoon.  In  my  grip  I  had  my  ac- 
count and  I  would  like  to  present  it  to  the  Institute,  showing  exactly 
how  I  keep  my  accounts.  I  have  been  keeping  accounts  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  I  have  presided  at  as  many  Institutes  in  our  county 
as  any  other  member  present,  being  a  little  older,  unfortunately; 
bnt  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  County  Institute  man,  to  start  with, 
must  be  a  representative  man  who  knows  the  people  and  has  an 
influence  in  the  county  in  which  he  lives.  If  he  hasn't,  he'd  better 
get  out  of  the  position  and  let  somebody  else  have  it.  It  is  important 
on  account  of  the  influence  he  has  in  securing  places  to  meet,  in 
securing  people  to  work,  the  respect  he  commands  and  the  confidence 
that  the  people  have  in  his  honesty  and  integrity  and  the  ability  he 
has  got  to  handle  the  audience. 
15 
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I  believe,  in  this  important  matter  of  expense,  it  is  well  to  establish 
a  sort  of  precedent;  for  instance,  don't  give  more  than  a  certain 
amount  for  the  use  of  a  hall.  If  a  party  comes  to  me  and  says,  "We 
want  the  Institute  in  our  community,  but  we  cannot  get  a  hall  for 
less  than  ten  dollars,"  or,  perhaps,  "We  can't  get  a  ball  for  less  than 
twenty  dollars,"  I  will  say,  "You  don't  want  it  very  bad;  we  will 
hold  the  Institute  if  you  say  so,  but  we  will  give  you  five  dollars  for 
the  hall  and  if  you  like  the  Institute  well  enough,  you  can  pay  the 
other  fifteen."  Generally  we  have  it  in  a  church,  but  we  give  them  to 
understand  that,  "We  are  bringing  that  Institute  to  you  entirely 
clear  of  expense;  you  are  not  expected  to  board  us  or  lodge  us  or 
anything  else.  It  is  entirely  free  and  money  in  your  pocket.  If  you 
cannot  afford  to  furnish  a  place  to  meet  in,  we  will  go  where  they 
can."  There's  always  lot  of  places  waiting  with  churches  that  are 
not  too  expensive.  If  you  establish  a  precedent  and  say,  "I  am  going 
to  give  this  church  twenty  dollars,"  the  very  next  church  will  say, 
"We  are  just  as  good  and  need  it  just  as  much  as  that  church  and 
we  want  twenty  dollars." 

We  cannot  afford  to  do  it.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  conducted 
last  year  six  day  Institutes  in  our  county.  I  had  livery  hire,  and 
we  paid  all  our  expenses  and  instead  of  getting  $75,  we  only  put  in 
a  bill  of  $47  or  $48 ;  that  was  all  we  needed.  We  had  good  Institutes, 
successful  Institutes,  and  all  our  expenses  were  met.  I  believe  in  a 
little  management  in  advance.  We  can  largely  curtail  our  expenses 
and  have  more  attendance.  I  guarantee  that  if  Mr.  Martiu  will 
allow  the  State  speaker  to  stay  in  my  county  for  eight  days,  I  will 
take  the  six-day  allowance  he  gives  me  and  hold  the  Institute  for 
eight  days  and  pay  all  the  expenses.  It  can  be  done,  but  it  has  to 
be  done  by  some  tboughtfulness,  some  influence  and  some  action 
all  over  the  county — your  influence  with  the  strongest  people  and 
people  of  the  neighborhood;  if  you  get  them  interested  in  it.  That  is 
only  one  feature  of  the  Chairman's  work. 

The  Chairman's  work  is  very  important.  There  are  a  great 
many  new  Chairmen  and  some,  perhaps,  never  prepared  programs. 
It  is  very  important  that  we  have  programs  properly  prepared  and 
everything  done  in  order  and  I  think  half  an  hour  could  be  profitably 
spent  in  comparing  experiences  in  that  line. 

MRS.  FOULKE:  I  suffered  a  litle  bit  from  going  to  towns  where 
the  Institute  has  not  been  properly  advertised.  In  the  first  place, 
you  pnt  the  poster  on  and  it  won't  stay  up;  they  are  not  up  twenty- 
four  hours  after  they  are  posted ;  they  are  not  pnt  up  in  a  properly 
protected  place.  I  have  seen  numbers  that  were  turned  down,  just 
hanging.  Then  they  ought  to  be  of  a  more  attractive  design.  I 
know  a  little  about  that,  because  I  have  advertised  and  worked 
up  all  sorts  of  things  for  my  home  County  hospital.  I  have  been 
on  the  board  there  and  so  I  have  been  interested  in  county  work  and 
we  advertise  that  largely.  Your  posters  are  not  catchy;  people 
won't  read  them ;  it  may  be  a  tax  advertisement  and  we  all  avoid 
those, — we  don't  see  them  if  we  don't  have  to.  The  posters  are  ordin- 
ary posters  and  nobody  reads  them  unless  they  are  specially  inter- 
ested in  them.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  the  County 
Chairmen,  before  they  locate  their  Institutes,  would  find  out  whether 
the  people  wanted  them.    I  have  been  to  some  places  where  we  were 


not  wanted.  I  know  that  we  were  not  wanted,  because  the  people 
didn't  come.  If  you  are  advertised  by  your  loving  friends  they 
would  get  up  and  talk  about  it.  If  the  County  Chairmen  would 
find  out  where  we  are  wanted,  then  we  would  be  already  advertised, 
and  I  think  the  programs  ought  to  be  more  interesting.  They  are 
very  stupid,  as  a  general  rule, — just  a  list  of  names  and  what  we  are 
going  to  talk  about.  They  might  be  quite  business-like  and  very  much 
more  interesting. 

A  Member:  Mr.  Herr  stated  that  he  thought  five  dollars  was 
enough  for  the  use  of  a  church.  A  church  is  a  particular  home  foi' 
particular  people  and  they  have  to  bear  all  the  expense  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  church.  The  whole  countryside  will  gather  there 
and  whatever  wear  and  tear  is  connected  with  it  must  be  borne  by 
the  particular  people  of  that  church.  I  do  not  believe  that  five  dol- 
lars is  enough  to  reimburse  that  particular  church  organization  for 
the  use  of  their  building  by  the  whole  community. 

MB.  JOEL  A.  HEKK:  We  are  not  going  to  pay  for  the  church, 
we  don't  propose  to.  We  are  not  here  to  contribute  to  a  church, 
we  are  here  to  pay  for  the  light  and  fuel  we  consume,  so  we  don't 
leave  you  any  poorer  than  we  found  you.  If  you  want  to  contribute 
to  a  church,  do  it,  give  them  just  as  much  as  you  want  to,  the  oppor- 
tunity is  open  to  you.  We  furnish  the  entertainment  and  that  will 
entertain  you  sufficiently  to  pay  for  the  use  of  your  church. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  have  one  more  subject  on  this  program, 
"Should  County  Chairmen  Attend  all  Their  Institutes?"  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Schultz,  of  Norristown,  Pa.  Mr.  Schultz  will  please  come  for- 
ward. 

7.     SHOULD  COUNTY  CHAIRMEN  ATTEND  ALL  THEIR 
INSTITUTES 

Br  J.  II.   BCHULTK.  HerrUlotm,  Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  a  hard  matter  to 
talk  to  hungry  people  and  it  is  very  discouraging  to  talk  to  a  halt 
filled  hall.  But  I  have  some  things  to  say  and  I  want  to  say  them 
in  a  few  words  and  be  done  with  it,  and  then  we  will  all  go  and  eat. 

The  subject  as  asigned  to  me  is,  "Should  County  Chairmen  Preside 
at  the  Farmers'  Institutes?"  I  was  surprised  when  Mr.  Martin  in- 
formed me  that  1  was  to  talk  on  that  subject.  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  every  County  Chairman  presided  at  the  County  meeting,  but  I 
believe  such  it  not  the  fact.  I  believe  most  positively  that  he  ought 
to  and  if  he  is  not  competent  to  preside  at  the  meeting,  he  isn't  fit 
to  hold  the  position  and  somebody  else  ought  to  be  appointed,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  County  Chairman  holds  the  same  position 
over  his  county  that  the  successful  farmer  does  over  his  farm.  The 
County  Chairman  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  conditions  in 
his  county,  he  ought  to  know  the  workings  of  his  people  and  those 
things  ought  to  be  strengthened,  and  unless  he  is  in  touch  with  his 
jteople,  how  can  he  hold  a  successful  Institute? 
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What  a  successful  farmer  wants  to  do  is  to  make  the  poorest  part 
of  his  farm  as  productive  as  the  richest  part  of  it,  and  that  is  the 
successful  farmer.  That  is  what  we  are  attempting  to  do.  It 
Montgomery  county  wants  to  raise  more  corn  than  anything  else, 
if  our  farmers  have  their  corn  cribs  full  of  corn,  they  don't  need  to 
care  much  about  the  high  cost  of  living,  they  can  make  money.  But 
iu  order  to  do  that,  in  order  to  get  them  interested  more  and  enable 
them  to  raise  more  corn  and  better  corn,  I  get  out  a  paper  to  offer 
prizes  at  the  different  Institutes.  And  right  there  is  a  point  I  was 
tempted  a  bit  ago  to  take  up  when  you  were  talking  about  those 
trailers.  I  made  use  of  those  trailers,  the  newspaper  men,  if  yon 
please.  They  came  to  our  first  Institute,  and  as  the  people  came 
in  the  hall  and  sat  down  before  the  meeting  opened,  they  got  to  talk- 
ing, neighbor  to  neighbor,  in  a  social  way,  and  those  men  came  in, 
they  thought  their  business  was  the  most  important,  and  they  just 
stopped  those  people  from  their  conversation  with  each  other  and 
thought  that  they  had  to  sell  them  a  paper  right  then  and  there.  E 
was  surprised.  I  stepped  up  and  just  told  them  where  I  thought 
their  place  was  and  they  took  it  good  naturedly  and  we  had  no 
trouble,  and  afterwards  I  went  to  them —  we  offered  prizes,  as  I  told 
you,  for  corn  exhibits,  corn  prizes, — and  got  them  to  offer  their  news- 
papers for  the  third,  fourth  or  fifth  prize,  and  then  the  competition 
came  in  between  the  newspaper  men.  For  instance,  one  man  offered 
free  subscription  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  prize;  the  next  man  thought 
he  would  get  ahead  of  that  fellow  and  offered  two  subscriptions  for 
the  sixth  prize,  and  so  we  had  them  going.  They  didn't  annoy  us. 
We  simply  told  them  where  we  thought  their  place  was.  I  don't 
think  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  have  them,  bnt  the  Chairman  ought  to  be 
boss  of  the  proposition  and  certainly  ought  to  preside  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  The  Chairman  ought  to  know  the  workings 
of  his  people,  and  if  he  is  Chairman,  he  can  control  their  discussion 
and  bring  the  weak  points  out  that  a  farmer  needs  so  badly,  and 
those  are  generally  the  points  that  a  farmer  is  not  concerned  about. 

The  trouble  with  our  people  is,  and  with  the  farmer  as  a  whole 
is,  that  he  is  contented,  satisfied  with  his  condition.  That  is  the  most 
pitiable  condition  a  man  can  get  in.  T  want  a  man  to  be  dissatisfied 
and  want  to  do  better  than  ever  before,  and  unless  you  get  that  con- 
dition you  will  never  improve,  and  the  County  Chairman  can  see 
exactly  in  what  points  the  farmer  is  lacking  and  the  County  Chair- 
man ought  to  be  a  practical  farmer  himself;  there  is  no  question 
about  that;  if  he  isn't,  he  cannot  be  a  successful  man  in  his  position. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELP:  Just  in  a  word,  I  want  to  say, 
I  agree  with  pretty  nearly  all  that  was  said  by  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  left  the  floor,  and  yet  we  must  all  remember,  there  arc 
some  very  good  business  men,  some  good  organizers  ,men  who  can 
do  the  work  of  the  County  Manager,  who  will  not  make  very  good 
presiding  officers.  There  are  some  men  who  will  lose  their  heads  as 
soon  as  they  get  into  the  chair  and  in  cases  of  that  kind  I  think  it 
would  be  better  if  the  County  manager  would  select  the  very  best 
man  he  can  for  Chairman  and  let  him  preside. 

To  illustrate,  some  years  ago,  at  one  of  the  Institutes,  I  will  not 
name  the  county,  but  it  was  in  the  western  part  of  the  State, — the 
Chairman  was  just  the  kind  of  a  man  1  am  speaking  of,  a  man  who 


was  competent,  a  man  who  could  arrange  a  program,  but  when  he 
got  up  before  the  people,  occupying  the  Chair,  he  would  lose  his  head 
and  he  made  a  statement  of  this  kind:  He  said:  "The  next  per- 
formance will  be,  Mr.  Herr  will  speak  a  piece  from  Clinton  county.'' 

MR.  SOHTJLTZ:  I  think  I  must  tell  you  my  experience  this  year 
at  one  of  my  Institutes,  and  I  think  that  will  strengthen  my  argu- 
ment, but  the  point  is  this,  if  a  Chairman  does  not  preside  at  his 
meetings,  he  may  possibly  not  be  at  the  meeting  at  all  and  he  may 
get  just  a  little  bit  careless.  What  would  have  happened  at  one  of 
my  meetings  this  year  if  I  had  not  been  there  and  known  I  was 
within  my  rights  and  was  boss  of  the  job?  Possibly  this  is  not  to 
the  credit  of  Montgomery  county,  I  don't  think  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN:     Montgomery  county  is  all  right. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  I  believe  we  had  the  most  successful  Institute 
ever  held  in  Montgomery  county,  this  year;  but  for  what  happened 
at  one  of  our  meetings — it  was  at  Salfordville.  We  opened  the  meet- 
ing Saturday  afternoon  at  1:30  and  one  of  the  speakers  was  on  the 
platform  and  talking  on  poultry,  and  a  man  came  in  and  he  waB  none 
too  ateady.  He  was  a  hotel  proprietor  from  a  neighboring  town  and 
he  came  there  with  the  purpose  to  get  the  Institute  at  his  place  next 
year,  but  he  was  intoxicated  and  came  in  the  audience  and  sat  about 
half  way  back  in  the  hall  and  wanted  to  talk  to  everybody  around 
him  and  reached  over  and  touched  the  ladies  and  made  remarks  about 
the  speaker  and  all  that,  and  the  speaker's  talk  didn't  do  any  good. 
A  farmer  asked  a  question  and  he  chipped  in.  The  hotel  man  at  the 
place  where  the  Institute  was  held  was  in  the  audience,  too,  the 
proprietor  of  the  hotel,  and  I  went  right  down  to  him  and  says, 
"This  is  no  credit  to  you;  you  get  that  man  out  of  this  audience.'' 
He  raised  his  hand  and  says,  "I'm  afraid  of  that  man ;  he's  a  beast, 
you  don't  know  him."  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I  went  back  on  the 
platform  and  there  was  the  Chairman  of  the  local  meeting  and  I  told 
him  to  go  down  and  get  that  man  out,  or  this  meeting  can't  go  on. 
Rays  he,  "I  live  near  that  man's  home  and  I  would  be  afraid  to 
go  to  Schwenksville  if  I  did  that,  he'd  shoot  me."  Then  I  went  to  the 
Squire  and  I  told  him,  "Squire,  this  is  a  local  proposition,  this  is 
np  to  you,  you  get  this  man  out.  You  are  the  proper  man."  "Oh,"' 
he  Baid,  "in  the  position  I  hold  I  wouldn't  care  to  do  it."  He  was  on 
the  floor  talking  and  I  told  him  to  take  a  seat  and  then  I  got  up  and 
told  the  audience  that  unless  we  could  have  order  at  once  I  would 
adjourn  the  meeting  right  then  and  there.  Of  course,  I  made  the 
remark  about  this  man  disturbing  it  and  he  jumped  up  and  talked 
till  everything  was  blue;  he  swore — well,  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard 
a  man  swear  worse  than  he  did,  and  worked  himself  into  such  a 
rage  that  he  went  right  out  of  the  room,  but  before  he  went  out  he 
turned  and  gave  me  another  shot.  But  suppose  there  would  have 
been  a  man  that  didn't  feel  that  he  was  positive  about  his  position ; 
would  he  have  taken  those  steps?    I  doubt  it. 

The  SECRETARY:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  positive- 
ness  of  the  Chairman  about  his  position  ivas  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  all  as  big  as  Mr.  Schultz. 


A  Member:  If  I  had  been  there  I'd  have  thrown  him  out  head 
over  heels. 

PROF.  MENGES:  Just  a  minute  in  regard  to  this  matter  of 
advertising;  I  am  not  satisfied  with  that  part  of  the  discussion 
here  this  morning.    I  have  had  some  experience — 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Just  wait  a  moment  till  I  say  something. 
You  see  we  have  placed  here  General  Discussion  to  follow  this  Ses- 
sion. Now,  we  are  all  interested  in  this.  Wouldn't  it  be  well  if  we 
should  adjourn  now  and  get  our  dinner,  and  before  the  Night  Ses- 
sion, or  even  before  the  Afternoon  Session,  come  back  here  and  have 
a  general  discussion? 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  move  that  we  adjourn  till  half  past  one; 
that  will  give  us  half  an  hour  before  the  other  Session. 
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Director  Martin  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  question  of  pay  for  the  County  Chairmen 
is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  we  are  considering,  and  I 
should  be  pleased  to  have  a  free  and  open  expression  from  the  differ- 
ent County  Chairmen  as  to  their  desire  upon  that  point,  for  my 
action  will  be  governed  by  the  reasonableness  of  their  desire. 

MR.  WO0D8IDE:  I  have  to  hire  a  man  to  do  my  work  while  I 
am  away,  but  the  State  is  not  allowed  to  grant  us  anything  for  thn  t 
expense;  and  while  I  receive  some  henefit  from  it,  I,  for  one,  feel 
that  we  should  be  paid  for  our  time  so  that  we  are  not  at  a  loss 
financially  when  we  are  away  from  home. 

MR.  SHITEY:  I  said  something  on  this  question  last  year  ami 
I  will  say  it  again,  as  this  man  behind  me  has  remarked,  that  it  is 
always  a  loss  to  every  County  Chairman,  the  time  he  loses  and  not 
getting  anything  for  it.  But  as  far  as  that  goes,  if  the  Agricultural 
Department  hasn't  provision  enough  to  pay  the  County  Chairmen, 
I  would  not  ask  for  it  to  hinder  the  work  of  the  Department.  T  am 
always  in  favor  of  making  improvements,  and  if  this  should  be  in 
the  way  of  agriculture  to  make  advancement,  I  would  say,  keep  on 
this  way.  But  if  the  way  is  clear,  I  should  say,  give  the  County 
Chairmen  a  small  pay  for  their  services. 

MR.  CRITTENDEN:  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question:  Does 
anyone  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Institute  force,  work  without 
pay,  except  the  County  Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  know  of  no  one  who  works  without  pay  ex- 
cept the  County  Chairman  and  his  Committees.  I  know  of  no  set 
of  men  who  perform  a  greater  amount  of  disinterested  labor  for  the 
cause  of  agriculture  than  these  men,  yet  I  am  not  clear  that  we 
would  engage  better  services  were  these  ment  to  be  dropped  from 


the  work,  and  some  fellow  that  wanted  two  or  three  dollars  a  day 
taken  up.  I  want  you  to  think  about  that.  What  do  you  think  about 
it?  What  is  your  reasoning  on  this  subject?  Sometimes  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  the  school  directors  of  Pennsylvania  perform  a 
great,  disinterested  work  for  education  without  pay,  and  it  does 
not  seem  exactly  just;  neither  does  this.  You  gentlemen  who  are 
interested,  discuss  that  point  and  come  to  some  conclusion.  What- 
ever your  conclusion,  it  will  meet  with  my  hearty  approval. 

A  Member:  I  am  willing  to  put  in  my  time  and  work  along  these 
lines,  but  I  don't  like  to  do  it  at  a  loss. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  In  further  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  over  there,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  perform  the  services  that  they 
undertake  for  the  State  out  of  patriotic  motives  entirely;  they  do 
their  work  without  any  pay;  their  expenses  are  paid  and  that  is 
all.  They  attend  the  regular  meetings  of  the  State  Board.  Some 
of  them  are  appointed  on  committees  that  require  them  to  spend  n 
good  deal  of  time  in  collecting  data  for  the  reports  they  must 
make,  and  those  reports  constitute  a  very  important  part  of  our 
agricultural  literature.  Whatever  these  men  are  doing  in  connection 
with  the  Institute  and  in  connection  with  the  work  that  is  being 
carried  forward  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  in  the  State,  is  done 
without  pay,  except  that  their  expenses  are  paid. 

MR.  BOND:  For  more  than  ten  years  after  the  first  Institute  was 
established  in  Pennsylvania,  the  entire  force  rendered  all  their  ser- 
vices for  .nothing.  My  friend  Critchfield  and  I  traveled  clear  across 
this  State  for  nothing  but  our  actual  expenses,  year  after  year,  and  a 
number  of  others  have  done  the  same  thing.  We  were  not  able  to  give 
the  service  these  scientific  men  can  give  now,  but  we  gave  the  best 
there  was  then.  People  expected  it  and  our  Institutes  have  grown 
from  that  foundation. 

MR.  J.  M.  DERR:  I  have  been  associated  with  school  work  and 
school  directors  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years,  and 
we  run  across  school  directors  that  think  they  ought  to  be  paid 
for  their  services.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  as  long  as  we  can  have 
school  directors  to  serve  without  pay,  we  will  probably  have  a 
better  class  of  directors  than  those  who  receive  compensation.  [ 
also  feel  that  as  long  as  we  can  get  Comity  Chairmen  to  work  without 
pay,  we  will  have  a  better  class  of  County  Chairmen  than  if  they 
receive  compensation  for  it.  T  feel  as  though  the  County  Chairman 
ought  to  serve  without  pay. 

MR.  G.  F.  BARNES :  I  suppose  there's  but  one  or  two  counties 
in  Pennsylvania  where  the  Chairman  spends  more  of  his  time  away 
from  bis  home  and  business  at  Institutes  than  I  do.  In  our  county 
we  have  a  number  of  Institutes  and  it  takes  some  time.  I  have 
never  begrudged  a  minute  of  the  time  I  spent  attending  the  Farmers' 
Institutes  in  our  county.  It  has  been  profitable  to  me,  even  if  I 
did  pay  a  man  a  fair  per  diem  pay  for  rendering  the  services  in  my 
home  while  I  was  absent;  and  just  as  soon  as  you  put  a  per  diem 
pay  on  the  Chairmen  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  of  Pennsylvania, 
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just  so  soon  will  you  cripple  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  bring 
about  a  class  of  men,  no  doubt,  that  take  little  interest  in  matters 
of  agriculture  and  serve  as  Chairmen  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  designated  as  Chairmen  and  are  drawing  the  per  diem  pay 
for  their  services.  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  contribute  my  time  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  be  willing  to 
accept  the  same  proposition. 

MR.  BOND :    You  don't  want  a  dollar  mark  stamped  on  you. 

MR.  STEWART:  I  have  just  learned  what  the  question  is  under 
discussion.  If  I  understand  it,  the  question  is  whether  or  not  we 
County  Chairmen  should  receive  compensation  for  our  time  devoted 
to  this  work.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  would  not  accept  any 
compensation  if  you'd  give  it  to  me,  because  I  am  convinced  of  the 
fact  that  my  work,  my  influence,  my  power,  would  be  weakened. 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  believe  it  is  more  honor  these  days  for  a 
man  to  serve  his  fellow  men,  particularly  his  fellow-farmers,  without 
compensation,  than  it  is  for  the  highest  paid  officer  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  gets  the  largest  salary  and  does  the  least 
service.  I  do  think  that  a  good  rule  in  Pennsylvania  would  be, 
less  salary  for  services  and  more  stars  in  a  man's  crown. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Any  other  gentleman:  Any  other  subject  that 
you  desire  to  discuss?  You  will  remember,  gentlemen,  that  we  were 
discussing  a  great  many  uestions  this  forenoon  very  hurriedly  and  we 
have  this  little  time  to  expend.  I  might  read  the  questions  presented  in 
this  program  to  stimulate  your  thoughts  just  a  little:  "County  Or- 
ganization of  Institute  Committees,"  "Responsibilities  of  County 
Chairmen,"  "Advertising;  How  Best  Conducted,"  "Preparing  Pro- 
grams; When  and  How,"  "Local  Institute  Expenses,"  "Should 
County  Chairmen  Attend  All  Their  Institutes?"  "Which  is  Prefer- 
able, Written  or  Oral  Questions?"  These  are  the  questions  we  were 
discussing  this  forenoon. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:  The  question  of  attending  the  Institutes,  I 
would  say,  has  not  been  very  much  touched  upon,  and  it  has  been 
hinted  here  that  some  of  the  County  Chairmen  arrange  with  their 
local  committee  to  select  the  chairman.  Now  I  have  been  for  fifteen 
years  occupying  the  position.  It  was  my  practice  for  a  number  of 
years  to  select  local  chairmen,  but  my  experience  led  me  to  this,  that 
if  I  could  not  fill  that  position  as  well  or  better  with  the  experience 
that  I  had,  and  ought  to  know  the  needs  of  the  various  communities 
and  of  the  farmers,  I  ought  certainly  to  be  able  to  fill  that  position 
better  than  the  one  selected  from  the  college  who  had  no  experience. 
I  say  that  a  Chairman  who  has  had  several  years  of  experience  ought 
to  know,  when  he  faces  his  audience  as  the  first  speaker,  how  to 
direct  that  Institute  to  make  a  success.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  County  Chairman,  if  it  is  possible,  should  attend  every  meeting 
of  the  Institute  in  his  county. 

And  now  as  to  the  responsibility  that  has  caused  more  thought 
in  my  mind  as  to  my  duty  than  any  other  part  of  the  question.  When 
we  attend  these  Institute  meetings,  like  this  one,  which  is  the  round- 
up, we  are  warned  of  the  greatness  of  our  profession  as  farmers  and 
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the  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  as  as  citizens — as  farmers  and 
citizens — the  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  us  because  of  the  rising 
generation.  We  are  told  that  upon  the  children  of  the  farmer  depends 
the  future  of  this  country  and  I  believe  it.  Therefore,  I  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  the  County  Chair- 
man is  a  great  responsibility,  because  upon  him  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  directing  the  speeches  and  the  thoughts  and  lines  that  are  to 
be  presented  to  the  rising  generation  in  his  district,  and  a  man  thai 
has  a  responsibility  like  that  ought  to  be  studied  by  every  Chair- 
man, because  his  fitness  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  success.  I 
have  been  at  Institutes,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  the  thoughts  of  the 
children,  I  think,  have  been  drawn  from  the  proper  channels  and 
not  in  the  direction  they  should  have  been,  so  that  I  say,  the  respon- 
sibility that  rests  upon  the  Chairman  of  guiding  the  future  is  a 
great  one  and  a  question  that  ought  to  be  discussed  here  more  liber- 
ally than  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    We  have  about  ten  minutes  yet. 

PROP.  MENGES:  I  referred  this  morning  to  the  advertising  of 
Institutes.  I  don't  think  that  that  matter  has  been  discussed  as 
fully  as  it  should  have  been.  I  know  very  well  that  I  haven't  time 
to  discuss  it,  but  I  would  suggest  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  Commit- 
tee of  County  Chairmen  to  work  out  a  plan  of  advertising  the  County 
Institutes  so  that  the  farmer  may  know  when  and  where  they  are 
held,  what  subjects  will  be  discussed,  who  the  speakers  are  and  what 
the  Institute  is  intended  to  do.  I  say  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  work  out  a  method  of  advertising  these  Institutes  thoroughly. 
Mr.  Seeds  said  this  morning  that  he  got  into  a  town  some  time  ago 
and  nobody  knew  that  there  was  an  Institute  to  be  held  there,  and 
I  have  had  similar  experiences,  and  I  believe  there  are  other  men 
-here  who  could  verify  what  I  have  said. 

MR.  SHUEY:  As  soon  as  you  get  into  the  larger  towns,  the 
people  don't  bother  themselves.  If  you  have  it  advertised  in  all  the 
papers,  they  don't  look  at  it,  and  when  you  ask  them,  they  don't  know 
anything  about  the  Farmers'  Institute.  What's  the  reason?  Those 
men  go  to  the  wrong  people  to  inquire.  If  you  go  outBide  the  large 
towns  and  in  the  little  towns,  everybody  knows  where  the  Institute 
is- to  be  held.  In  regard  to  advertising,  I  found  out  in  our  county  that 
some  of  our  local  chairmen  had  an  idea  that  we  should  get  postal 
cards  and  send  a  card  to  every  individual  farmer  to  get  them  all 
there,  but  I  find  that  we  won't  get  any  more  there  that  way  than 
we  do  by  putting  up  posters  and  advertising  the  whole  program  in 
the  paper.  In  some  places  it  may  be  all  right  to  notify  every  person 
by  postal  card,  individually,  but  it  didn't  do  in  Lebanon  county. 

MR.  BLACK  (of  Westmoreland  county) :  I  am  one  of  the  has-been 
supernitendents  of  divisions.  I  am  out  now,  but  I  want  to  state  a 
fact  that  has  taken  place  in  our  county  and  that  is  this:  We  came 
to  the  conclusion,  after  talking  the  matter  all  over  as  to  the  best 
method  of  advertising  the  Institute,  to  get  the  people  to  all  know 
it,  and  we  spent  a  few  dollars  in  some  printing,  and  every  member 
of  the  Committee  suggested  certain  farmers  all  over  the  community, 
they  know  them  all,  they  knew  all  the  farmers  in  the  community,  and 


those  were  the  people  we  were  after.  We  sent  each  one  a  copy  of 
the  program,  names  and  everything  connected  with  it,  and,  my 
friend,  it  would  be  surprising  to  find  out  the  number  of  people 
that  came  in  aud  attended  the  Institute.  They  all  knew  about  it, 
and  to  this  day,  Mr-  Chairman.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  there  has  not 
been  an  Institute  held  in  our  county  that  the  attendance  is  to  great 
as  that.  They  all  come  in ;  they  all  seem  to  know  about  it  As  to 
advertising  it  in  the  local  papers,  that  is  all  right,  it  is  all  very  true, 
but  you  would  be  surprised  to  find  out  the  number  of  people  that 
don't  read  even  the  local  papers  at  all.  Send  a  notice  direct  to  them 
and  you  will  get  them  all  interested  and  they  will  all  be  there. 

MR.  KE.STER  (of  Clearfield  county) :  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  program  is  the  best  advertisement  of  the  Institute;  and 
yet  I  should  say,  on  an  estimate,  that  one-half  the  places  where  the 
Institute  is  held  in  the  State,  the  programs  are  opened  for  the  first 
time  in  the  first  session  of  the  Institute.  I  believe  in  their  general 
distribution  through  the  public  schools  and  otherwise  throughout 
the  community. 

MB.  M.  M.  NAOINEY:  It  has  been  the  custom  in  my  county  to 
distribute  the  programs  a  short  time  after  they  were  printed,  send 
them  all  over  the  county  and  to  public  school  buildings  and  also 
send  postal  cards. 

The  SECRETARY:  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  in  connection 
with  the  programs  being  sent  out  in  advance,  which  I  regard  as  a 
very  excellent  method  of  advertising,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  some 
of  the  local  people  in  every  community  where  the  Institute  is  to  be 
held,  on  the  program.  Great  care  must  be  taken  by  the  Institute 
Manager  to  get  the  right  people.  He  ought  to  get  over  into  that 
neighborhood.  My  own  method,  when  I  conduct  the  Institutes  la- 
the county  from  which  I  come,  was  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  people 
in  the  community  where  the  Institute  was  to  be  held,  in  advance, 
and  then  talk  the  matter  over  with  them  aud  have  them  appoint  their 
committee,  and  one  of  the  duties  of  the  committee  was  to  suggest 
persons  from  that  neighborhood  who  were  to  take  a  place  on  the  pro- 
gram. If  you  send  out  your  program  in  advance  and  have  named 
several  persons  of  the  immediate  community  in  which  the  Institute 
is  to  be  held,  as  persons  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  who 
have  a  place  on  the  program,  their  neighbors  will  be  anxious  to  hear 
what  they  have  to  say.  Mr.  Smith  will  say,  "I  am  going  to  the 
Institute  because  I  want  to  know  what  Brown  is  going  to  say  on  the 
subject  that  is  assigned  to  him."  In  some  instances  they  will  think 
that  the  wrong  fellow  has  been  put  on  the  program  and  they  would 
have  been  able  to  do  that  matter  much  better  themselves  and  will 
come  many  times  out  of  curiosity,  but  what  you  want  to  do  iB  to 
get  the  people  there. 

My  own  thought  is,  that  one  of  the  effective  means  that  can  be 
employed  in  getting  the  people  there  is  to  have  some  of  their  own 
neighbors  on  the  program.  I  had  charge  of  the  first  Institute  that 
was  held  in  my  couury  and  I  was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
people  of  the  county,  having  been  County  Superintendent  some  years 
before  that,  and  I  made  it  a  point  to  go  out  into  the  different  sections 


of  the  county  and  select  farmers  and  farmers'  wives  who  were  teach- 
ers years  before  when  I  was  County  Superintendent,  and  get  them  to 
take  a  place  on  the  program,  and  I  sent  the  program  out  in  advance, 
and  some  of  the  men  who  are  living  today,  who,  as  Mr.  Bond  has  said, 
come  way  across  the  State  without  anything  except  their  expenses, 
feel  that  if  the  Institute  shall  not  be  like  a  bumble  bee,  largest  at 
its  birth,  we  are  certainly  going  to  have  a  very  great  success  with 
Institute  work  in  our  county.  We  had  a  full  meeting.  We  had  the 
large  court  house  and  there  was  a  pretty  long  standing  room,  and 
I  think  the  reason  was  because  the  program  was  largely  made  up 
of  our  own  people  in  dicerent  sections  of  the  county. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  only  other  thing  we  can  do  is  to  draft  a 
system,  to  be  presented  to  our  next  meeting,  of  the  best  method  of 
advertising  the  Farmers'  Institute. 

(It  was  moved  and  carried  that  such  a  system  be  drawn  up  and 
presented). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  take  that  under  consideration  and 
have  that  committee  appointed.  If  the  audience  will  be  patient,  the 
Good_Roads  Session  will  commence  within  a  very  few  minutes. 

(Governor  Tener,  Senator  Penrose  and  others  then  arrived  and 
Mr.  G.  G.  Hutchison  took  the  Chair). 


GOOD  ROADS  SESSION 


Mr.  G.  G.  Hutchison,  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  My  friends,  you  will  please  give  attention  and 
we  will  begin  the  afternoon  session.  It  is  not  often  that  a  farmer  is 
called  upon  to  preside  over  a  meeting  with  gentlemen  as  distinguished 
and  well  and  widely  known  as  we  have  here  this  afternoon.  It  is  not 
often  that  one  is  called  upon  to  introduce  so  many  distinguished  men 
of  our  State  and  Nation;  but  I  will  ask  your  forbearance  and  I  will 
try  and  do  the  best  I  can. 

The  first  gentleman  I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  you  to-day  is 
a  native  of  your  own  county,  born  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  who 
came  to  this  country  with  bis  parents  and  commenced  to  hew  out  life 
in  America.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  friends,  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
pride  to  any  man  that  starts  as  a  worker  in  a  mill,  as  a  clerk  in  an 
office,  and  following  that,  as  a  baseball  player,  and  going  from  that 
to  Congress,  and  then  in  a  banking  institution,  then  going  out  from 
you  to  become  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

One  thing  I  can  say,  that  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  this  great  State,  and  especially  with  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  State.  I  remember  well  when  he  first  visited  State 
College,  the  place  of  the  meeting,  the  foundation  of  our  educational 
interests  in  agriculture,  and  how  he  stood  up  for  that  College  and 
placed  us  to-day  in  the  front  rank.  He  has  never  turned  Ms  back  on 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  nor  on  any  bill  that  came  up  that  was 
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for  the  interests  of  agriculture;  but  the  great  subject  that  lies  near 
his  heart  and  his  mind  was  that  of  building  a  road  system  over  this 
great  State  of  ours. 

And  he  has  begun,  and  he  is  woiking  with  might  and  main, 
though  no  man  has  ever  started  ou  an;  big  enterprise  but 
has  been  criticised,  yet  he  is  here  as  a  man  to  stand  on  his 
feet  and  meet  any  criticism,  and  the  day  will  come,  after  he  has  re- 
tired to  private  life,  when  his  name  will  be  blessed  from  one  end  of 
this  Commonwealth  to  the  other  for  founding  a  road  system  that  is 
not  excelled  by  that  of  any  of  the  Com mon wealths  of  the  United 
States.  (Applause)  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  present  to  you 
your  fellow  citizen,  your  neighbor,  your  friend,  Governor  Tener,  who 
will  now  address  you.    (Applause). 


ADDRESS  OP  GOVERNOR  TENER 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  my  Fellow  Citizens: 
To  he  united  e\en  to  be  present  at  such  a  gathering  as  this,  held  on 
tlte  pait  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  would  indeed  be  an 
honor;  but  I  deem  it  a  special  privilege  and  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  come  here  into  my  own  county   and  meet  with  you  this  afternoon. 

I  realize  that  many  speakers,  nearly  all  of  them,  if  they  can,  en- 
deavor to  connect  themselves  with  whatever  movement  your  meeting 
lias  for  its  purpose,  and  I  would  like  to  say  to  you,  in  truth,  that  I 
ever  was  a  farmer  or  that  I  am  a  farmer.  The  fact  is  that  I  have 
never  been  a  farmer  and  am  not  a  farmer  to-day;  and  yet,  coming  and 
going  about  our  gieat  Commonwealth,  from  Wayne  to  Greene  and 
fiom  Erie  to  Delaware  counties,  I  can  appreciate,  I  think,  as  much  as 
anyone,  though  they  le  faimeis,  the  importance  of  the  great  agricul- 
tuial  interests  of  this  splendid  Commonwealth  of  ours.  And  so  as 
early  as  the  Convention  did  me  the  honor  to  give  me  the  nomination 
for  Chief  Executive  of  this  State,  I  asked  just  one  thing,  that  just 
one  tiling  he  put  into  our  platform  and  that  adhered  to,  and  that  was, 
a  commitment  for  a  State  wide  road  improvement,  a  system  that 
would  connect  all  our  county  seats  in  one  gieat  comprehensive  sys- 
tem; that  those  roads,  so  to  be  built,  should  be  built  and  ever  after 
maintained  by  the  State.  To  that  end  this  administration  has  labored 
and  has  not  been  laboring  in  vain. 

1  piesuine  in  your  meetings  up  to  this  moment  you  have  talked 
of  roads  as  well  as  other  subjects  of  special  interest  to  the  rural 
communities,  to  the  agricultural  interests,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
things  I  may  say  now  are  only  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  said 
and  perhaps  better  said.  But  you  all  know  that  in  Pennsylvania  our 
aggiegate  mileage  of  all  kinds  of  roads  is  some  90,000  miles;  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Sproul  Bill,  the  State  commits  itself  to 
the  taking  over  and  to  the  care  and  maintenance,  and  finally,  to  the 
complete  improvement  of  some  8,000  miles  of  that  90,000.  I  wish  it 
we;e  possible  that  we  could  commit  ourselves  at  once  to  the  taking 
over  and  to  the  complete  improvement  of  every  inch  of  road  in 
Pennsylvania  to  be  built  and  maintained  by  the  State;  but  you  rea- 
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lize  how  impossible  that  is,  how  long  it  takes  to  organize,  and  also, 
that  we  cannot,  from  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  State,  get  suf- 
ficient money  to  complete  such  a  system  at  as  early  a  date  as  we 
would  like,  so  that  those  of  us  living  to-day,  might  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  great  improvement. 

And  yet,  in  approaching  so  important  an  improvement  as  that  of 
our  great  roads,  so  important  a'  question,  we  must  do  it  carefully, 
conservatively  and  consistently,  and  so  as  we  would  improve  'the 
great  rivers,  as  the  United  States  has  committed  itself  to  the  im- 
provement and  to  the  canalization  of  the  Ohio  River  from  Pittsburg 
to  Cairo,  to  a  depth  of  nine  feet,  so  that  that  great  stream  may  be 
navigable  every  day  and  every  month  of  the  year,  sufficient  money 
only  is  appropriated  from  year  to  year  for  that  purpose  that  can 
be  judiciously  used,  that  is  to  meet  the  estimate  of  the  engineers  for 
that  year's  work,  depending  upon  their  organization  first.  And  so 
in  the  organization  of  our  State  Highways  Department,  it  will  be 
absolutely  foolish  to  give  them  the  control  of  a  great  fund  of  money, 
a  great  amount  of  money,  fifty  million  dollars,  as  is  contemplated  as 
the  final  and  aggregate  sum,  because  they  could  not  use  it  at  this 
time  it;  would  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  or  business  to  do  so,  and, 
therefore,  it  has  been  advocated,  and  while  this  administration  prob- 
ably will  neither  recommend  nor  direct  the  expenditure  of  one  penny 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  proposed  bond  issue,  if  that  issue  is  favorably 
considered  by  the  people,  I  believe  that  only'  such  amount  should  be 
appropriated  from  year  to  year  as  could  be  judiciously  expended  by 
the  Department,  and  that  those  roads  should  be  built  where  they  are 
most  needed. 

Now  the  Department  is  working  to  that  end.  Before  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  present  Highway  Department,  in  all  the  years  up  to  this 
time  or  up  until  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  Pennsylvania  could  boast 
of  but  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  of  complete,  improved  highways. 
Since  that  time  some  two  hundred  miles  have  been  completed  and 
there  is  under  contract  to-day  very  many  miles  of  such  construc- 
tion. 

The  great  question,  now  that  we  have  the  automobile,  is  just  the 
kind  of  a  road  to  construct.  We  must  consider  the  character  of  the 
conn  try  through  which  we  pass,  we  must  consider  the  grades,  we 
must  consider  the  traffic.  And  yet  while  some  say  we  should  not 
appropriate  or  spend  a  laige  amount  of  money  at  this  time,  because 
we  don't  know  that  perfect  type  of  road,  I  do  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  we  can  say  that  we  can  build  such  a  road  to-day  as  is 
practically  everlasting.  On  our  easy  grades,  on  our  level  roads,  we 
are  putting  in  to-day  ,the  State  is  building  the  concrete,  solid  con- 
crete base  road  with  the  curb  joining  that  conciete  and  enclosing 
on  the  surface  a  two-inch  mat  of  asphalt  and  stone,  so  mixed  as  to 
give  a  perfect  bond  for  all  time  to  come,  a  perfect  and  easy  bond, 
easy  for  the  tread  of  horses,  and  in  every  respect  considered  the  per- 
fect road.  Where  the  traffic  is  heavy  and  where  the  burden  of  the 
vehicle  is  especially  heavy,  we  construct  brick  roads.  In  the  iso- 
lated districts,  where  the  macadam  road  will  serve  just  as  well, 
that  sort  of  a  road  is  constructed,  and  so  to-day,  in  cost  of  roads,  we 
have  them  vaiying  from  three  thousand  dollars  per  mile  to  sixteen 


^thousand  dollars  per  mile.  That  is  to  be  the  system,  I  hope,  and 
that  is  to  be  tbe  undertaking  and  the  method  of  undertaking  that 
will  be  pursued  in  this  gieat  advance  movement. 

Now  the  question  of  good  roads  interests  not  only  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  but  the  centers  of  population  as  well;  because  in 
these  days  of  easy  travel  we  find  our  people  going  from  place  to  place 
continuously.  And  in  regard  to  the  farm  life,  the  fact  that  our  roads 
are  built,  making  visitations,  making  travel  easy  and  our  court 
centei  s  and  county  seats  more  easily  accessible,  we  find  that  life  in 
the  country  is  much  more  pleasant  and  tbe  neighbors  see  each  other 
more  often  and  that  there  is  a  greater  sociability  and  a  greater  hap- 
piness among  all  our  people. 

The  agricultural  interests  and  agricultural  questions  which  you 
are  here,  no  doubt,  especially  to  discuss  among  yourselves,  are  al- 
ways and  ever  will  be  the  most  important,  not  only  in  this  Common- 
wealth but  in  all  the  Commonwealths  of  our  entire  country,  and 
Pennsylvania  is  not  behind  in  all  that  it  commits  itself  to  do  for 
that  interest.  We  read  a  great  deal  about  Pennsylvania  in  our 
papers,  and  sometimes  we  criticise,  we  criticise  honest  men  who  are 
doing  their  duty,  endeavoring  to  do  their  duty  in  high  office,  and 
we  hear  of  the  great  things  of  other  states,  and  while  we  may  criti- 
cise at  home  here,  there  is  not  one  among  you  who  does  not  defend 
Pennsylvania,  her  institutions  and  her  honor,  when  you  happen  to 
be  in  any  other  state.  (Applause)  And  I  am  sure,  your  own  State, 
your  native  State,  this  great  State  of  yours,  is  your  greatest  pride. 
Now,  while  much  might  be  said  all  the  afternoon,  the  minutes  and 
hours  of  the  afternoon  might  well  be  consumed  in  talking  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, T  do  not  propose  to  do  so.  The  Senior  Senator  is  here,  and 
I  ask  for  him  and  for  his  subject  and  for  your  own  benefit,  your 
veiy  close  attention  to  the  financial  scheme  which  has  been  suggested 
for  Federal  aid  to  post  roads.  That  is  becoming  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  before  us  to-day,  supremely  important  to  Penn- 
sylvania because  of  our  area,  because  of  our  population  and  because 
of  our  great  assessed  value.  Under  that  scheme,  Pennsylvania  would 
be  entitled  to  a  very  large  amount  of  the  funds  available  and  to  be 
provided  by  the  Government's  credit. 

I  want  at  this  time  to  again  express  my  great  delight  for  the  pleas- 
ure and  the  privilege  of  not  only  speaking  to  you,  but  of  meeting  you 
here  face  to  face  in  my  own  county.     (Applause). 

The  CHAIRMAN:     We  have  an  item  that  is  not  on  the  program.    ■ 
Our  good  friends,  the  postofflce  boys  of  the  city,  who  serve  you  faith- 
fully and  well  here,  have  a  little  memento  that  they  wish  at  this  time 
to  present  through  Mr.  Hughes. 

MR.  HUGHES :  Mr.  Chairman :  As  a  tribute  of  their  high  esteem 
and  the  recognition  and  appreciation  of  the  great  advancement  and 
improvement  in  the  United  States  to  the  Postofflce  Department  at  our 
National  Capital  ,and  of  the  many  benefits  and  advantages  which  have 
insured  to  the  employees  of  this  Department  throughout  our  country, 
for  which  he  is  chiefly  responsible  as  a  member  and  former  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Postoffires  and  Post  Roads;  and  as  a 
mark  of  cordial  welcome  to  him  on  his  first  visit  to  Washington,  I 
desire,  on  behalf  of  tbe  employees  of  the  Washington  Postofflce,  Post- 
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master  Hemphill,  his  assistants,  clerks,  carriers,  local  and  rural,  to 
present  a  floral  tribute  to  our  guest,  the  Honorable  Boies  Penrose, 
(applause),  Senior  United  States  Senator  representing  this  grand  old 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylsanvia.  Senator  Pentose,  these  beautiful 
flowers  bloom  for  you  and  Uncle  Sam's  boys  at  our  poatoffice  welcome 
you.    (Applause) 

SENATOR  PENROSE:  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Hughes— I  assure 
you  I  appreciate  very  much  this  unexpected  tribute  on  your  part  as 
representing  the  Postmaster  and  employees  of  the  rostoflToe  in  the 
City  of  Washington.  The  tribute  is  unexpected  and  I  hardly  can 
find  words  at  this  time  to  express  the  since! e  gratification  which  I 
feel  at  realizing  the  kindly  feelings  which  seem  to  prevail  among  the 
employees  of  the  Postofflce  towards  me.  In  the  many  years  during 
which  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Postoffices  and  Post 
Roads,  I  always  took  a  pride  and  ambition  in  developing  the  postal 
service,  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  employees,  and  carrying  out, 
so  far  as  I  was  able,  such  legislation  as  would  better  and  render 
more  comfortable  their  condition. 

When  I  first  became  a  member  of  the  Committee,  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Postofflce  Department  was  under  $100,000,000  a  year. 
This  year  the  appropriation  is  perhaps  in  the  neighborhood  of  1280,- 
000,000  or  $290,000,000.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  brief  period 
of  fifteen  years  illustrates  the  enormons  growth  of  the  United  States 
since  the  year  1897.  When,  fifteen  years  ago,  I  first  began  to  become 
familiar  with  this  subject,  the  rural  service,  rural  delivery  service 
was  hardly  thought  of;  it  was  merely  a  suggestion.  Today,  over 
40,000  rural  carriers  cover  routes  in  the  United  States,  practically 
placing  the  newspaper,  the  periodical  literature  and  the  letters,  at 
the  door  of  the  farmer.  Recently  there  has  heen  inaugurated  a  sys- 
tem of  Parcels  Post  which  has  already  assumed  great  magnitude,  and 
the  possibilities  of  which  startle  the  imagination. 

All  this  has  occurred  in  a  short  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  that 
appropriation  which,  in  1897,  those  who  were  on  the  Committee 
served  with. apprehension  and  wondered  what  the  country  was  com- 
ing to  from  the  point  of  view  of  extravagance,  as  they  beheld  the 
expenditures  of  the  Department  pass  the  hundred  million  dollar 
mark,  are  likely,  many  of  them,  to  live  to  see  the  expenditures  of  the 
Postofflce  Department  reach  over  *500,000,000  in  a  very  few  years. 
There  is  no  greater  barometer  of  the  growth  of  the  country  and  the 
enormous  development  of  the  country  than  that  splendid  army  of 
men,  postmasters  and  clerks  and  railway  clerks  and  rural  carriers, 
on  whose  shoulders  fall  this  great  burden,  whose  interests  it  has 
always  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  serve  and  to  advance,  for  I  realize 
that  no  employees  of  the  Government  have  greater  responsibilities 
thrust  upon  them  than  has  he  whose  duty  it  is  to  deliver  the  citizen 
the  mail,  the  delay  in  which  or  the  absence  in  the  delivery  of  which 
may  cause  grave  anxiety,  business  trouble  and  endless  complications, 
and  the  railway  clerk  who  travels  across  the  continent  every  day  is 
exposing  his  life  and  his  limb  to  accident  and  danger  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.    Mr.  Hughes,  I  thank  yon  very  much.     (Applause) 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Taking  up  the  program  as  it  is  before  you,  we 
bare  just  one  absentee,  Senator  Bourne.    I  see  in  looking  up  his  bio- 


graphy  that  he  was  bora  in  New  Bradford,  Mass.,  Feb.  23,  1855.  He 
attended  school  at  Harvard  University.  From  Harvard  he  went  to 
sea.  He  was  shipwrecked  off  Formosa  ,picked  up  and  taken  to  Port- 
land, Oregon.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  he  returned  to  the  United 
States.  In  1881  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Oregon,  sessions  of  1885,  1886  and 
1897.  In  1907  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  His  term 
will  expire  in  1913. 

This  gives  you  some  idea  of  his  busy  and  active  life.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  a  number  of  business  enterprises,  and  we  find  him  to-day 
advocating  the  appropriation  of  three  billions  of  dollars,  by  the  Na- 
tional Government,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  great  road  sys- 
tem, known  as  Post  Roads,  throughout  the  United  States,  wbicb 
shows  you  that  he  has  given  the  Road  question  great  consideration. 
That  we  might  place  on  record  what  he  says  in  regard  to  roads,  in 
a  letter  that  he  addressed  to  me,  I  will  at  this  time  call  on  Prof. 
Menges  to  read  that  letter  from  Senator  Bourne,  Chairman  «f  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Federal  Aid  in  the  Construction  of  Post  Roads. 

Prof.  Menges  then  read  the  letter,  as  follows: 


Congress  of  the  United  States,  Joint  Committee-on 
Federal  Aid  in  the  Construction  of  Post  Roads. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  17,  191  3. 

Hon.  George  (J.  Hutchison,  Chairman,  Good  Roads  Session,  Farmers' 
Annual  Normal  Institute,  Washington,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hutchison: 

I  regret  extremely  that  a  temporary  indisposition  prevents  my 
attending  the  Good  Roads  Session  of  your  Institute,  to  be  held  May 
22,1913.  Ever  since  the  receipt  of  your  invitation  to  make  an  address 
at  your  meeting,  I  have  anticipated  with  particular  pleasure  meet- 
ing so  many  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  and  especially  the  farm- 
ers of  your  State,  so  as  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing you  for  the  cordial  support  received  in  our  efforts  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  a  parcel  post  law.  As  you  are  perhaps  aware,  1  de- 
voted more  than  a  year  to  the  work  of  framing  a  parcel  post  bill  and 
helping  to  secure  its  passage  through  Congress.  I  deem  it  appro- 
priate to  say  that  in  all  parcel  post  work  both  in  committee  and  in 
the  Senate,  I  had  the  hearty  co-operation  and  assistance  of  my  friend 
and  co-worker,  Senator  Boies  Penrose,  of  your  State.  It  is  also 
pertinent  to  remark,  in  view  of  the  subject  under  discussion  at  this 
session  of  your  Institute,  that  Senator  Penrose  has  taken  an  active 
Jinterest  in  the  effort  to  secure  practical  and  wise  legislation  for 
Federal  aid  to  good  roads,  a  problem,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  far 
greater  economic  importance  than  the  parcel  post.  In  fact,  I  believe 
tie  question  of  good  roads  overshadows  any  other  economic  problem 
now  before  the  American  people.  Senator  Penrose  is  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  selected  by  Congress  to  make  a 
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special  study  of  the  subject  of  Federal  aid  in  the  construction  of 
Post  Roads  and  his  advice  in  the  construction  of  the  bill  and  in- 
fluence in  securing  iis  enactment  will,  1  am  sure,  be  of  the  greatest 
-value,  as  it  was  in  the  parcel  post  legislation. 

I  have  devoted  over  a  year's  time,  thought  and  study  to  the  subject 
of  good  ioads,  and  some  weeks  ago  evolved  a  suggested  plan  and  ex- 
planation which  1  have  submitted  to  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee for  their  consideration,  and  enclose  heiewith  a  cop;  of  same 
with  the  thought  that  after  perusal  of  same  you  may  care  to  have  this 
letter  and  a  copy  of  my  good  roads  plan  read  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  your  audience  an  opportunity  of  presenting  criticisms,  com- 
ments and  suggestions,  in  the  adoption  of  which  the  plan  would  be 
improved. 

Should  the  plan  be  adopted  by  Congress,  Pennsylvania,  after 
amending  her  Constitution,  would  be  entitled,  if  she  saw  fit,  to  re- 
ceive $56,500,000  in  five  years  from  the  Federal  Government  to  aid  in 
road  construction  in  your  State;  provided  she  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  plan  and  issued  $56,000,000  of  Pennsylvania  fifty 
year  four  per  cent,  bonds  and  deposited  same  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  paying  annually  into  the  United  States  Treasury 
$2,260,000  in  interest.  At  the  expiration  of  fifty  years  from  the  date 
of  the  issuance  of  the  bonds,  the  State  bonds  would  be  returned  to 
the  State,  canceled.  Thus  Pennsylvania  would  pay  in  fifty  years 
$113,000,000  for  the  use  of  the  $56,500,000  furnished  by  the  Federal 
Government.  If  Pennsylvania  could  sell  her  fifty-year  bonds  in  the 
open  market  on  a  three  per  cent,  basis  she  would  pay  in  fifty  years 
$84,750,000  in  interest  and  then  have  to  repay  the  principal  of  $56,- 
500,000,  or  a  total  of  $141,250,000  in  fifty  years,  or  $28,250,000  more 
than  she  would  pay  if  my  suggested  plan  were  adopted  and  she  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  in  securing  her  $56,500,000  from  the 
Federal  Government  on  a  four  per  cent,  basis,  with  the  principal 
taken  care  of  at  the  end  of  the  fifty  years  by  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  the  sinking  fund. 

Furthermore,  under  my  plan,  Pennsylvania  would  receive  each 
year  from  the  Federal  Government  $1,130,000  for  road  improvement 
and  maintenance  provided  she  contributed  an  equal  amount. 

Again  expressing  through  you  to  the  members  of  your  Institute 
my  regret  that  conditions  deny  me  tbe  pleasure  of  meeting  with  you, 
I  remain, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)         Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  I  move  that  the  letter  addressed  to  this 
Convention  by  Senator  Bourne  be  made  a  part  of  tbe  proceedings  of 
this  Institute. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 
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FEDERAL  AID  TO  GOOD  ROADS 

____!  Plan  for  intelligent  and  Practical  Expenditure  of  Three  Billions  ot 

Dollars  during  a  Period  of  Fifty  Years  by  the  States  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  Construction,  improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Good  Roads. 

Br  HON.  JONATHAN   B01JHNE,    JB.,    Duttt*  BHIet  BrMlor  from   Oregon 

To  the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Federal  Aid  in  the  Con- 
struction  of   Post   Roads: 

Gentlemen:  Outside  of  a  few  great  fundamentals  of  government, 
I  deem  Federal  aid  to  good  roads  the  greatest,  and  certainly  the  most 
important  economic  question  now  before  the  American  people.  Bet- 
ter, cheaper,  and  additional  transportation  facilities  in  the  Unitert 
States  must  benefit  every  inhabitant  and  lesult  in  more  development 
and  greater  productiveness  of  our  natural  resources,  meaning  more 
and  cheaper  food  and  necessities  of  life.  Large  areas  of  virgin  terri- 
tory must  be  developed,  first  by  trails,  then  by  roads,  next  steam  rail- 
roads, then  electiic  lines  and,  finally,  by  a  system  of  intelligently 
and  honestly  constructed  and  maintained  wagon  roads  which,  in 
this  petrol  age  ,with  its  motor  truck  and  passenger  bus,  should 
vastly  increase  the  happiness,  prosperity,  and  comfort  of  our  people 
and  double  the  value  of  our  agricultural  lands.  A  great  system  of 
rural  transportation  would  be  developed  with  rates  regulated  by 
actual  composition,  open  to  poor  and  rich  alike,  as  no  expensive  pri- 
vately owned  terminals,  roadbeds,  tracks,  or  equipment  would  be 
required.  The  good  wagon  roads  would  be  open  to  the  use  of  every- 
body, and  the  equipment,  relatively  inexpensive,  would  be  withiu  the 
means  of  many. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Federal  Government,  under  the 
post  roads  and  commerce  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  unquestionably 
has  the  right  to  make  appropriations  for  or  otherwise  aid  in  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  good  roads. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  A  SATISFACTORY  PLAN 
About  a  year  ago  I  began  the  study  of  Federal  aid  to  good  roads. 
After  devoting  considei  able  time  and  thought  to  the  problems  in- 
volved I  arrived  at  the  following  general  conclusions: 

(1)  A  plan  should  be  developed  that  would  be  satisfactory  and 
acceptable  to  the  Federal  Government  and  the  48  States,  represent- 
ing, in  effect,  49  different  personal  equations,  thus  insuring  co-opera- 
tion between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States. 

(2)  A  plan  to  be  satisfactory  must  be  practicable,  simple,  and  so 
framed  as  to  insure  the  most  intelligent  and  honest  expenditure  of 
funds,  whether  contributed  by  the  States  or  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  both. 

(3)  The  Federal  Government's  contribution  or  plan  of  co-op- 
eration must  be  such  as  to  induce  the  States  to  undertake  road  con- 
struction, improvement,  and  maintenance  actively,  intelligently,  and 
extensively. 
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(4)  The  plan  should  not  only  encourage  construction  but  insure 
improvement  and  maintenance  of  roads  already  built  or  to  be  built. 

(5)  The  money  expended  to-day  should  benefit,  and  coordinate 
with  the  money  to  be  expended  years  hence;  in  order  words,  the  ex- 
penditures of  today  should  be  so  made  as  to  correlate  with  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  future. 

(6)  Federal  bu  pel  virion  of  expenditures  of  the  Federal  money 
should  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  States  or  lead  to  a  Federal 
espionage  irritating  to  the  States  and  resulting  in  the  building  up  of 
a  great  Federal  bureau. 

(7)  Any  plan  of  Federal  aid  or  cooperation  must  insure  an 
equitable  apportionment  among  the  48  states. 

I  was  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  the  earliest  possible  solution 
of  the  problem  to  prevent  unintelligent  or  undesirable  legislation  in 
response  to  the  steadily  insistent,  growing  demand  for  Federal  aid 
in  the  construction  of  good  roads. 

SUGGESTED  BILL 
For  a  number  of  months  I  sought  in  vain  for  a  key  to  the  problem, 
but  finally  an  idea  occurred  to  me  from  which  I  evolved  a  plan  that, 
after  weekB  of  careful  analysis  and  study,  appeals  to  me  as  having 
merit,  and  I  therefore  respectfully  submit  the  same  herewith  in  the 
form  of  a  suggested  bill  for  your  consideration,  criticism,  modifica- 
tion, adoption,  or  rejection : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  in  order  to  establish,  construct,  im- 
prove, or  maintain  public  roads  that  are  now  or  may  here- 
after be  needed  for  use  as  post  roads,  military  roads,  or  for 
interstate  commerce,  there  be,  and  hereby  is,  created  a  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  United  States  Highway  Fund.  Said  fund 
shall  be  raised  in  the  manner  herein  provided,  but  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  to  receive  and 
place  to  the  credit  of  said  fund  any  money  that  may  be  con- 
tributed from  other  sources  and  to  expend  the  same  upon  the 
order  of  the  United  States  Highway  Commission  or  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  conditions  of  the  contribution. 

Sec.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  providing  money  for  the 
United  States  Highway  Fund  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  issue  and  sell  by  popular  , 
subscription  and  upon  a  pro  rata  allotment  basis,  at  not  less 
than  par,  bonds  of  the  United  States  in  such  form  as  he  may 
prescribe  and  in  denominations  of  $20  or  multiples  of  that 
sum,  said  bonds  to  be  payable  ">0  years  from  the  date  of  issue 
and  to  bear  interest,  payable  semiannually,  at  the  rate  of  3 
per  cent  per  annum,  the  total  amount  of  said  bonds  not  to 
exceed  $1,000,000,000,  and  the  issue  and  sale  of  same  not 
to  exceed  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  enable  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  make 
payments  from  the  United  States  highway  fund  to  the  several 
States  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Bonds 
issued  issued  under  authority  of  this  act  or  the  income  there- 
from shall  not  be  subject  to  taxation  of  any  kind  for  any  pur- 
pose. 
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Sec.  3.  Tliat  before  any  State  shall  be  entitled  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  it  shall  establish  by  law 
a  State  highway  commission  having  general  supervision  of 
road  construction  and  improvement  in  that  State,  which  said 
commission  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  expenditure 
of  money  received  from  the  United  States  Highway  Fund, 
subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  of  State  laws  not 
inconsistent  theiewith. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  United  States  Highway  Fund  shall  be  ap- 
portioned and  credited  to  the  several  States  in  the  following 
manner :  The  TJnited  States  Highway  Commission  herein- 
after created,  shall  ascertain  in  the  most  practicable  manner 
from  the  best  information  available  the  total  land  area,  the 
population  according  to  the  last  Federal  census,  the  total  as- 
sessed valuation  of  all  taxable  property,  and  the  total  mileage 
of  public  highways  in  each  of  the  several  States,  and  shall  com- 
pute the  percentage  of  the  total  of  each  of  these  four  items 
possessed  by  each  State.  They  shall  then  compute  the  average 
of  the  four  percentages  for  each  State,  and  this  avearge  shall 
be  the  per  cent  of  the  11,000,000,000  United  States  Highway 
Fund  that  shall  be  apportioned  and  credited  to  each  State, 
Said  commission  shall  notify  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  of  the  result  of  their  ascertainment  and  computation, 
which  shall  be  made  as  of  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  commission. 
Such  fund,  so  apportioned,  shall  be  paid  to  the  States  only  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  That  whenever  any  State,  through  its  duly  author- 
ized agents,  shall  apply  for  any  part  of  its  share  of  the  United 
States  Highway  Fund,  but  not  exceeding  20  per  cent  thereof 
in  any  year,  and  shall  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  its  bonds  for  such  amount  payable  in  50  years  and 
bearing  interest,  payable  semiannually,  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent  per  annum,  said  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  will  is- 
sue and  sell  by  popular  subscription  and  upon  a  pro  rata  al- 
lotment basis  United  States  highway  bonds  herein  authorized 
to  the  amount  that  may  be  necessary  to  pay  to  said  State 
the  amount  of  money  applied  for,  and  upon  the  sale  of  said 
bonds  shall  pay  over  the  proceeds  to  the  custodian  of  the  pub- 
lic funds  of  the  State:  Provided,  That  the  bonds  of  any  State 
shall  not  be  accepted  if  the  total  amount  of  bonds  of  such 
State,  including  the  bonds  issued  to  take  advantage  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  taxable  property  in  such  State. 
When  the  Tieasurer  of  the  United  States  shall  receive  any 
payment  of  interest  on  State  bonds  deposited  in  the  manner 
above  provided  he  shall  devote  three-fourths  thereof  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  due  on  the  corresponding  United  States 
highway  bonds  and  one-fourth,  herein  designated  as  a  sinking 
fund,  he  shall  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 
be  used  from  time  to  time  as  the  general  funds  of  the  United 
States  are  used.  The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  shall 
keep  an  account  with  each  State  that  shall  deposit  bonds  and 
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receive  funds  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  aud  shall  credit 
said  State  with  interest  compounded  annually  at  the  rate  of  3 
per  cent  per  annum  ou  the  sinking  funds  paid  in.  At  the  time 
ot  the  maturity  of  the  bonds  deposited  by  any  State,  if  all  pay- 
ments of  interest  have  beeu  made  when  due,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  shall  cancel  said  bonds  and  return  them  to 
the  State  isuing  the  same,  without  requiring  any  payment  of 
the  principal. 

Sec.  6.  That  on  the  1st  day  of  February  of  each  year  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  shall  pay  to  the  custodian  of 
the  public  funds  of  each  State,  from  any  funds  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount  of  money  equal  to 
2  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  State  bonds  said  State  has  on  de- 
posit with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  The  money  so  paid  shall  be  expended  by 
said  State  only  in  the  maintenance  of  public  highways.  The 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  shall  withhold  the  payment  of 
money  to  any  State  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  in  the 
event  that  such  State  default  in  payment  of  any  interest  due 
or  in  the  event  that  the  United  States  Highway  Commission 
herein  created  shall  certify  to  said  United  States  Treasurer 
that  money  theretofore  paid  to  said  State  for  maintenance 
purposes  has  not  been  expended  with  reasonable  effectiveness 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  highways  or  that  the  State  has 
failed  to  expend  an  equal  amount  of  its  own  funds  during  the 
preceding  12  months  for  the  same  purpose. 

Sec.  7.  There  is  hereby  created  a  United  States  Highway 
Commission,  to  be  composed  of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads.  Such  commission 
shall  have  only  an  advisory  voice  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
United  States  Highway  Fund  iu  the  several  States.  It  shall 
have  its  head  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  may  create 
highway  divisions,  never  exceeding  in  number  one  for  each 
State  and  may  maintain  a  division  office  in  charge  of  a  United 
States  highway  engineer  in  each  division.  Said  commission 
shall  have  power  to  employ  such  clerical  and  expert  assistance 
as  may  be  provided  for  by  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
from  time  to  time,  and  may  require  the  assistance  and  cooper- 
ation of  the  officers  and  employees  of  any  department  in  its 
work. 

See.  8.  For  the  further  aid  and  encouragement  of  highway 
improvement  in  the  several  States,  the  United  States  High- 
way Commission  shall  maintain  in  the  Pistiict  of  Columbia 
a  school  for  special  instruction  in  practical  highway  and 
bridge  engineering,  the  entrance  requirements  of  which  school 
shall  include  completion  of  preparatoiy  couises  in  civil  en- 
gineering and  such  other  studies  as  the  commission  shall 
specify  qualifying  the  student  to  enter  upon  the  special  study 
of  the  practical  problems  of  highway  anil  bridge  engineering. 
The  rules,  regulations,  and  curriculum  of  said  school  shall 
provide  for  instruction  for  two  years  for  one  student  from  each 
congressional   district,  selected  by   competitive  examination, 


but  if  there  be  110  qualified  applicant  for  admission  fiom  any 
congressional  district  such  vacancy  may  be  tilled  by  the  admis- 
sion of  a  student  from  some  other  congressional  district  in 
the  same  State.  Upon  the  admission  of  a  student  to  the  school 
of  highway  engineering  such  student  shall  he  paid  as  traveling 
expenses  4  cents  for  each  mile  of  distance  necessarily  traveled 
in  going  from  his  home  to  Washington,  I).  C,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  calendar  month  thereafter  during  the  continuance  of) 
of  such  student  in  said  school  he  shall  be  paid  f50  to  cover 
living  and  incidental  expenses.  The  United  States  Highway 
Commission  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment of  said  school  and  shall  have  entire  control  of  same, 
subject  only  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
In  connection  with- said  school  said  commission  shall  maintain 
a  testing  laboratory  in  which  said  commission  shall  cause 
tests  to  be  made  of  road  or  bridge  building  material  free  of 
charge  at  the  request  of  the  duly  authorized  highway  officials 
of  any  State. 

Sec.  9.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
following  amounts,  or  so  much  thereof,  as  may  be  necessary; 

For  the  renting  of  suitable  quarters  for  the  United  States 
Highway  Commission  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  $ . 

For  the  renting  of  suitable  quarters  for  the  school  of  high- 
way and  bridge  engineering,  | . 

For  the  payment  of  salaries  of  clerical  and  expert  assist- 
ance for  the  United  States  Highway  Commission,  f — . 

For  the  payment  of  salaries  of  instructors  in  the  school  of 
highway  and  bridge  engineering,  $ . 

For  the  purchase  of  testing  laboratory  equipment  and  of- 
fice furniture  and  supplies,  $ . 

For  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of division  engin- 
eers, $ . 

For  the  renting    of    quarters    for    division    engi- 
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APPROXIMATE   APPORTIONMENT  TO   STATES 

I  submit  herewith  a  table  showing  the  percentage  and  amount 
of  apportionment  each  State  would  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
a  plan  giving  area,  population,  assessed  valuation,  and  road  mileage 
equal  weight  in  the  calculation,  these  percentages  being  computed 
only  to  two  decimal  places  and  the  amounts  given  in  round  numbers. 
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•1911.  t  Bough  estimate.  QUO. 

REASONS  FOR  FACTORS  USED 
To  my  mind,  area  should  be  a  factor  because  of  the  greater  neces- 
sity for  more  or  better  roads  in  the  newer  or  larger  States ;  popula- 
tion a  factor  becnuse  whatever  direct  contribution  is  made  by  the 
people  through  the  Federal  Government  is  a  tax  on  all  the  people; 
assessed  valuation  of  the  property  in  each  State  a  factor  because  of 


the  utilization  of  the  Federal  credit  through  the  Government  becom- 
ing practically  an  iudorser  for  the  States  under  my  suggested  plan, 
and  because  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  must  bear  a  large  ;■■  ■■ 
portion  of  the  State's  expenditure  for  road  improvement,  hence  the 
property  of  the  States  should  receive  recognition  in  accordance  with 
the  liability  assumed;  and  mileage  of  roads  already  in  use  a  factor 
as  a  recognition  of  industry  and  efficiency  of  those  Stales  that  have 
already  constructed  roads  at  their  own  expense. 

Enactment  of  legislation  herein  suggested  would  benefit  the  States 
by  the  utilization  of  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Government  superior 
to  that  enjoyed  by  the  States.  On  February  28,  1913,  the  interest- 
bearing  debt  of  the  United  States  was  as  follows: 

2  percent,  bond (730,882  130 

3  per  cent,   bunds, 113, MB  160 

4  per  cent,  bonds, 118, 189  900 

2}  per  cent,  bonds, 2,380  120 

Averagp,  2,37  per  cent,  bonds,   {965,097,910 

The  low  average  of  2.37  per  cent  interest  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
national  bank  circulation  privilege  and  the  nontaxable  feature  of 
those  bonds.  1  believe  that  for  many  years  to  come  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  no  difficulty  in  selling  a  billion  50-year  non- 
payable  3  per  cent  semiannual  interest  bearing  bonds  at  par  or  bet- 
ter by  popular  subscription,  especially  if  not  more  than  20  per  cent 
fcould  be  sold  in  any  one  year.  I  doubt  if,  as  a  whole,  the  States^ 
would  be  able  to  sell  50-year  State  bonds  at  par  at  any  lower  rate  of 
inteiest  than  4  per  cent.  I  figure  the  national  wealth  of  the  United 
States  at  f  14,000,000,000.  With  our  enormous  undeveloped  natural 
resources,  steadily  increasing  population,  great  virility,  energy,  and 
industry  of  our  people  this  wealth  must  steadily  and  enormously  in- 
crease. According  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Public  Roads  the 
agregate  assessed  valuation  shown  by  the  different  States  for  the  year 
1012  is  $67,763,587,804.45,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  ratio  of 
assessed  to  actual  value  in  the  different  States,  some  States  endeavor- 
ing to  assess  on  full  cash  value  of  property  and  others  as  low  as 
12.5  per  cent. 

The  suggested  plan,  if  adopted,  enables  the  States  to  enjoy  the 
superior  credit  of  the  Federal  Government  and  without  additional 
cost  to  the  States  establishes  a  sinking  fund  that  in  50  years'  time 
would  pay  off  the  States'  indebtedness.  At  the  same  time  the  Federal 
Government  really  assumes  no  consequential  responsibility,  as  no 
State  would  default  on  its  principal  or  interest  charges  it  the  total 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State  did  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  as- 
sessed value  of  the  property  in  the  State.  A  sinking  fund  of  $1,  or 
1  per  cent  per  year,  payable  at  the  end  of  each  year,  with  annual  in- 
terest on  each  payment  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  compounded  each 
year  with  amount  to  $100,  or  100  per  cent,  in  46.89  years. 

HOW  THE  PLAN  WOULD  OPERATE 

To  illustrate  the  practical  working  of  the  plan,  let  us  suppose 
that  all  the  States  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  utilizing 
the  superior  credit  of  the  United  States  up  to  the  20  per  cent  annual 
limitation  for  each  State.  We  would  have  $200,000,000  of  50-year 
semiannual  4  per  cent  State  bonds  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of 
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the  United  States,  upon  which  collateral  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury would  offer  for  popular  subscription,  at  uot  less  ihan  par  and 
upon  h  pro  rata  allotment  basis,  ¥200,000,000  of  3  per  cent  Federal 
bonds,  and  from  the  $200,000,000  obtained  in  the  sale  of  the  same, 
pay  to  the  States  the  par  amount  of  their  bonds  accoidiug  to  the 
percentage  of  apportionment  set  forth  in  the  bill.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  receive  from  the  States,  in  semiannual  payments, 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  or  $8,000,000  annually,  out  of  which 
it  would  pay  to  the  investors  in  the  Federal  bonds  $6,000,000  an- 
nually, to  pay  annual  interest  of  It  per  cent  on  $200,000,000  United 
States  50-year  3  per  cent  bonds,  leaving  an  excess  of  $2,000,000  an- 
nually received  from  the  States  over  what  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  in  interest  charges  on  a  similar  amount  of  Federal  bonds. 

On  this  excess  of  $2,000,000  the  Federal  Government  would  al- 
low 3  per  cent  annual  compound  interest.  At  the  end  of  46.89  years 
this  sinking  fund  would  amount,  under  this  plan,  to  $200,000,000,  so 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  have  the  funds  to  pay  off  the 
bonds  it  had  issued  to  the  public  for  which  it  held  the  State  bonds 
as  collateral,  and  at  the  end  of  o0  years  from  the  date  of  issuance 
of  the  State  bonds  the  Federal  Government  would  return  said  bonds  to 
the  respective  States  marked  "Canceled."  By  depositing  their  bonds 
with  the  Federal  Government  as  collateral  and  utilizing  the  superior 
credit  of  the  Federal  Government  in  getting  money  at  3  per  cent, 
the  States  would  ultimately  have  received  $200,000,000  cash  at  1  per 
cent  cheaper  interest  than  they  themselves  could  secure  in  a  public 
Bale  of  their  own  bonds.  This  utilization  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's superior  credit,  without  any  greater  expense  to  the  States 
than  the  inteiest  charge  alone  if  they  sold  their  bonds  in  the  open 
market,  together  with  the  Federal  Government's  3  per  cent  annual 
interest  allowance,  would  provide  the  fund  with  which  the  obligation 
of  the  Slates  would  be  entirely  liquidated  at  the  expiration  of  50 
years. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  Federal  bonds  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  highway  commissions  in  the  States,  an  instrumentality 
which  should  be  directly  responsive  and  accountable  to  the  electorate 
of  the  Slates,  thus  preventing  interference  with  State  rights  and 
eliminating  any  legal  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  minimizing  the  danger  of  building  up  a  large  Federal 
bureau.  At  the  same  time  cooperation  would  be  assured  through 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  State  highway  commis- 
sions that  although  the  Federal  district  engineers  would  have  no  legal 
supervision  as  to  the  expenditure  of  money  put  into  construction  of 
roads,  yet  in  their  inspection  of  the  maintenance  of  roads  the  Federal 
and  district  engineers  would  necessarily  learn  whether  the  road  con- 
struction had  been  honest  and  intelligent,  and  the  anticipation  of  this 
maintenance  inspection  by  Federal  agents  would  cause  the  State 
engineers  to  do  better  construction  work.  Thus  is  created  an  equal 
optional  opportunity  to  all  the  States.  True  some  States  will  have 
to  adopt  constitutional  amendments  before  they  can  issue  bonds  for 
public  improvements.  Under  my  plan,  however,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment furnishes  the  opportunity.  Each  State  must  decide  if  it 
desires  to  accept  it.  If  so,  it  must  comply  with  the  Federal  require- 
ments.   It  could  take  as  much  or  as  little  money  as  it  desired  except 
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it  could  not  exceed  20  per  cent  of  its  apportionment  in  any  one  year 
and  in  an  aggregate  of  years  could  not  exceed  its  total  apportion- 
ment. 

I  requested  Mr.  J.  E.  Pennybacker,  the  committee's  satistician, 
to  examine  the  constitutions  of  the  different  States  and  submit  a  list 
of  those  States  authorized  to  borrow  money  for  public  works  and  of 
the  States  which  would  require  a  constitutional  amendment  giving 
such  authority. 

The  States  permitted  to  issue  bonds  for  public  works  and  the 
amounts  each  would  receive  from  my  plan  are  as  follows: 

Alabntna <£•£•& 

California 35.IM0.p00 

Onnectn-ut ■ R..0O.0OO 

Delaware 1.400.000 

Idaho.    ... 11.**). 000 

III  toots '!,'-,m'™ 

Iowa ■;-.|,,;  *» 

Kanaas 32-2£-2™' 

Krnturty,    "'Sffi'SHS 

Maine,       9,200.000 

Murjlimd                        900t)  O00 

M^wiiiwtts,'*-' '■^■iJESMSS 

m ■ S'SS'Sffi 

MwWi-di.t    n-SS-nm 

Montana 'J^SSS 

New  Hampshire ,-Z™ 

Ne«  .i.wt v:£-™ 

New    M-,jco K'Sffi 

n™  v-rk ;    .    ^ 

North  Carolina ii-Sn*™ 

Okl-Wn ^™™ 

Ilh..t-  Int»:id,   ,?-™-™ 

South   Carolina .--  "   £*> 

Tenneasee.t  V™™ 

Vermont.!    i£*2n'SS 

Wn-tii-.et'.n n1™™ 

Wyomtoc 10.500.000 

(515,200,000 

51.52  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

tCoimtitutfon    is   alien  t   on   this   aubject. 

The  States  in  which  constitutional  amendments  are  necessary  to 
permit  issuance  of  bonds  for  public  works  and  the  amount  each  State 
would  receive  under  my  plan  are  as  follows: 

Arizona lH*2S2'!5n 

ArkKDMi,    iJ'ffln-nm 

Colorado ^a'm'm, 

Ifin-ij. B,5U0,0UU 

ff™£ :  24,500,000 

fSlSZ 25,100,000 

,,,"1; ;:::::;:'.:;..... 13,200,000 

Missouri S^wnm 

Nebraska ff'am'oin 

W^«1     Tl-irnM 15,600,000 

North  Dakou . 50  200:000 

£^_ ::::::: m 900,000 

yrcgon .  m  mn  ami 

Pennaylvnnia is'son'ono 

K0-^ ::::::::::::::::::::::::::    »:So?;o8o 

^"tWnto.":::::::::::::..-:-: &*»■«» 

Wisconsin,    25,«W.0W 


$184,000,000 
48  49  per  cent    of  the  total. 


BONDS  WOULD  BE  OBSERVED 

The  20  per  cent  per  annum  limitation  and  the  fact  that  States 
representing  practically  50  per  cent  of  the  proportional  allotment 
would  have  to  amend  their  constitutions  before  permitted  to  issue 
louds  for  public  improvement,  clearly  shows  that  not  over  $100,000,- 
000  of  Federal  bonds  would  be  offeied  for  sale  in  any  one  year. 
Would  the  people  absorb  this  amount  of  Federal  3  per  cent  nontax- 
able 50-year  bonds?    In  my  opinion  they  unquestionably  would. 

These  bonds  being  nontaxable,  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  4  per 
cent  taxable  bond,  especially  if  the  contemplated  income  tax  be 
enacted. 

The  banks  of  the  United  States  showed  the  following  individual 
deposits  on  June  14,  1012: 
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Note  that  3.90  per  cent  is  the  average  rate  of  interest  to  de- 
positors in  the  630  mutual  savings  banks,  and  3.03  per  cent  to  3.64 
per  cent  is  the  rate  of  interest  paid  depositors  in  the  1,203  stock 
savings  banks.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  depositors  in  these 
institutions  would  prefer  the  Federal  3  per  cent,  nontaxable  bonds 
with  the  Government  credit  behind  them  to  the  security  and  interest 
offered  by  the  savings  banks.  - 

In  1912  the  volume  of  transactions  in  the  151  clearing  houses  of 
the  United  States  was  *  168,506,320,000.  With  tbis  volume  of  clear- 
ances the  American  people  would  certainly  absorb,  if  given  an  op- 
portunity, $100,000,000,  or  several  hundred  million  of  50-year  3  per 
cent  nontaxable  Federal  bonds. 

On  June  30,  1912,  according  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
there  was  $3,264,500,000  of  coin  and  other  money  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  $1,563,800,000  was  in  the  bank,  thus  leaving  $1,700,- 
700,000  in  the  tills,  pockets,  and  stockings  of  the  people,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  amount  would  undoubtedly  be  invested  in  these 
Federal  bonds  if  offered  for  popular  subscription  on  a  pro  rata 
allotment  basis. 

The  requirement  that  the  bonds  shall  be  sold  by  public  subscription 
and  upon  a  pro  rata  allotment  basis  would  prevent  a  few  very  rich 
men  acquiring  the  bonds  in   the  original  purchase.     In  order  for 


them  to  acquire  more  than  their  proportional  allotment  under  the 
original  subscriptions,  they  would  have  to  pay  other  subscribers 
and  allotees  such  premiums  as  they  would  be  willing  to  accept. 

AID  IN  ROAD  MAINTENANCE 

Maintenance  of  roads  is  a  factor  which  should  be  given  weight 
equal  with  construction.  The  Federal  Government,  by  the  suggested 
plan,  would  contribute-— donate,  if  you  please — to  each  State  2  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  of  Federal  aid  that  had  been  extended  to 
the  State  for  construction  in  utilization  of  the  Federal  Government's 
superior  credit.  Thus,  the  States,  if  they  deposited  the  aggregate 
of  ?200,000,000  of  State  bonds  during  any  one  year  and  received  $200,- 
000,000  in  money  from  the  Federal  Government,  would  thereafter 
receive  $4,000,000  annually  as  a  direct  contribution  from  the  Govern- 
ment, provided  these  States  expended  an  equal  amount  for  annual 
maintenance. 

Where  direct  Federal  contributions  are  made,  it  is  desirable  that 
direct  Federal  supervision  should  be  provided,  and  here  we  again  get 
into  the  danger  zone  of  the  creation  of  a  great  Federal  bureau. 
France,  after  a  hunched  and  fifty  years  effort  and  an  expenditure  of 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  in  building  up  its  system  of  roads  has 
371,000  miles  with  80,000  patrolmen  for  care  and  maintenance.  The 
United  Slates  has  to-day,  in  round  numbers,  $2,200,000  miles  of 
road  and  if  we  had  a  patrolman  to  maintain  every  5  miles  of  road  we 
would  have  an  organization  of  440,000  Federal  employes  directly 
responsive  to  a  buieau  heie  in  Washington,  and  the  tendency  would 
be  for  its  centralisation  as  a  political  machine,  which,  under  our 
system  of  Government,  would  absolutely  control  the  political  ma- 
chineiy  of  the  connfiy.  To  minimize  this  danger,  and,  I  think,  avoid 
same,  1  would  suggest  fhat  either  in  the  law  or  by  authorized  rule 
and  regulation  we  divide  the  United  States  into  Federal  road  dis- 
tricts composed  of  States  or  groups  of  States  containing  approx- 
imately 50,000  miles  of  roads  and  create  in  the  Office  of  Public  Roads 
a  number  of  district  road  and  bridge  engineers,  so  that  there  would 
be  one  Federal  representative  for  each  district. 

The  duties  of  this  engineer  would  be  to  go  over  his  district  and  re- 
port to  the  United  States  Highway  Commission  here  in  Washington 
whether  the  annual  maintenance  contribution  of  the  Government 
apportioned  to  that  district  had  been  intelligently  and  honestly  ex- 
pended. He  could  also  give  lectures  as  opportunity  permitted,  re- 
garding road  engiueering  and  practical  construction,  also  furnish 
the  State  highway  commisions  with  such  information  as  the  Federal 
bureau  had,  touching  on  the  subject,  but  neither  he  nor  his  superior, 
the  Federal  Director  of  Public  Roads,  would  have  the  right  to  with- 
hold the  Federal  maintenance  actually  contributed  to  his  district 
simply  because  his  judgment  differed  from  that  of  the  State  highway 
commission  with  reference  to  intelligent  and  honeBt  expenditure  of 
the  Federal  part  of  the  maintenance  fund.  The  United  States  High- 
way Commisiou;  consisting  of  the  chairman  of  the  two  Committees 
on  Post  Offices  and  post  Roads,  with  the  Director  of  Public  Roads, 
would  have  the  final  voice  and  decision  as  to  whether  tbi 
should  be  withheld  or  not. 
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My  idea  in  making  the  two  chairmen  of  the  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads  Committees  ex  officio  members  of  the  highway  torn  mission  is 
that  much  valuable  information  could  be  secured  f.mu  the  4:1,000 
ratal  tamers  under  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  Ceneral's 
jurisdiction  and  which  comes  directly  under  that  of  these  congres- 
sional commitees,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  as  an  expenditure 
of  the  people's  money  is  involved,  and  as  Congress  under  our  form  of 
government  is  the  only  direct  representative  of  the  people,  the  determ- 
inative power  of  withholding  maintenance  should  be  in  Congress  and 
not  in  a  bureau;  aud  for  the  still  further  reason  that  the  patrol  sys- 
tem built  up  in  the  States  and  responsive  to  the  State  highway  com- 
missions, if  under  the  subservience  of  the  Federal  bureau,  would 
be  responsive  to  a  Federal  head  and  the  danger  would  exist  of  build- 
ing up  a  big  Federal  political  machine.  The  Fedeial  commission 
would  have  the  advantage  of  the  special  training,  skill,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  ltoads,  but  the  Senator 
and  Member  of  Congress,  chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Post  Offices 
and  I'ost  Roads,  being  a  majority  of  the  commission,  would  decide 
as  between  the  Federal  bureau  and  the  highway  commission  of  the 
State,  thus  avoiding  making  the  State  instrumentality  subordinate 
to  a  Federal  bureau  head  or  department.  If  the  road-patrol  system 
is  to  be  used  as  a  political  machine  it  is  much  better  from  the  general- 
welfare  standpoint  that  the  danger  of  misuse  should  be  minimized 
by  dividing  same  into  48  State  machines  respousive  to  the  State 
instrumentalities  rather  than  directly  to  the  Federal  bureau  here  in 
Washington. 

AID   BY   EDUCATION 

The  cieatiou  of  a  Federal  academy  of  engineering  for  road  and 
bridge  construction  here  in  Washington  appeals  strongly  to  me  as 
desirable  to  provide  a  national  institution  for  the  education  and  in- 
creased efficiency  of  technical  experts  so  that  an  annual  supply  of 
qualified  engineers  would  be  furnished  from  which  the  States  could 
diaw  for  their  State  and  district  supervision,  and  I  would  suggest 
liberal  appropriations  for  that  institution,  and  the  ciealion  therein 
of  a  national  laboratory  in  which  to  test  all  road  material  sent  in 
by  citizens  or  State  highway  commissions  to  Hie  Federal  bureau  to 
secure  information  and  advice  in  refeience  to  available  material  for 
both  road  construction  and  maintenance.  The  Federal  bureau  would 
act  as  a  medium  for  the  dissemination  of  information  bearing  partic- 
ularly on  the  subject  of  good  mad  and  bridge  construction  according 
to  the  experience  aud  development  of  that  art  not  only  here  in  this 
country  but  throughout  the  world. 

ADVANTAGE  OP  THE   PLAN 

In  conclusion,  I  realize  that  the  suggested  bill  can  undoubtedly 
be  improved,  but  after  many  weeks'  thought  and  study  on  the  sub- 
ject it  apeals  to  my  mind  as  presenting  a  plan  of  which  at  least  some 
portions  can  be  utilized  to  advantage.    The  strong  features  are: 

Incentive  to  the  States  for  activity-  and  expedition  in  road  con- 
struction bv  utilization  of  the  superior  credit  of  the  Government. 

Google 


The  establishment  of  practical  and  desirable  coope:ation  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States. 

Teamwork  between  the  Federal  specialists  on  good  roads  and  the 
State  specialists,  without  subservience  in  the  State  instrumentality 
to  any  Federal  bureau  or  department. 

The  establishment  of  a  practical  concrete  plan  for  a  long  period 
with  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  liability  of  the  Federal  Government 
(its  liability  in  the  indorsement  of  the  State  credit  being  inconse- 
quential in  one  viewpoint,  namely,  that  the  State  would  ever  default 
either  on  principal  or  interest  of  its  bonds). 

A  bond  limitation  of  10  per  cent  of  assessed  property  valuation, 
with  realization  that  default  in  payment  of  interest  or  principal  to 
the  Federal  Government  must  lesult  in  discontinuance  of  future 
Federal  assistance  and  cessation  of  immigration  or  further  outside 
investment  in  the  State,  would  eliminate  possibility  of  any  default. 

Under  my  plan  the  maximum  annual  liability  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  $200,000,000  contribution  for  maintenance,  thus 
relieving  Members  of  both  blanches  of  Congress  from  the  tremendous 
pressure  for  increased  appropriations  in  various  congressional  dis- 
tricts and  States. 

The  minimization  of  the  possibility  of  building  up  a  great  Federal 
machine  necessarily  resultant  upon  direct  supervision  by  a  Federal 
bureau  or  giving  a  department  head  the  right  of  determination  as  to 
whether  Federal  funds  should  continue  or  not. 

The  establishment  of  a  Federal  academy  for  the  development 
and  training  of  specialists  in  road  and  bridge  construction,  thus  sup 
plying  for  the  States  and  districts  a  corps  of  trained  specialists  and 
also  a  medium  for  the  best  information  bearing  on  the  subject  and 
creating  an  instrumentality  for  consultation  and  interchange  of 
ideas. 

My  plan  rather  prevents  the  possibility  of  centralization  of  power 
in  the  Federal  Government,  protects  and  preserves  the  rights  of  the 
States,  improves  the  State  instrumentalities  in  efficiency,  aud  estab- 
lishes cooperation,  practicable  aud  desirable,  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States. 

The  adoption  of  this  comprehensive  plan  insures  an  opportunity, 
extending  over  a  period  of  fifty  years,  for  the  expenditure  of  three 
billions  of  dollars  in  improvement  and  maintenance  of  wagon  roads 
in  the  United  States,  thus  giving  useful  employment  to  many  people 
and  providing  systematic  and  intelligent  highway  construction,  re- 
sulting in  the  United  States  securing  what  would  probably  be  the 
best  and  most  extensive  system  of  highways  in  the  world  and  increas- 
ing our  national  wealth  many,  many  times  the  amount  of  the  in- 
vestment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JONATHAN  BOURNE,  JR. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  After  a  gentleman  has  spoken  to  you  so  elo- 
quently and  nicely  as  my  friend  has,  it  is  a  little  late  to  introduce 
him.  But  I  cannot  let  the  occasion  go  by  without  saying  a  word 
in  regard  to  the  record  of  otir  friend  and  distinguished  visitor  wh<" 
is  going  to  address  us  this  afternoon. 
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Some  years  ago  I  was  an  attache  of  the  State  Senate,  and  there 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  these  two  gentlemen  that  are  sittiug 
here  to  my  right.  I  was  then  very  much  interested  in  the  tax  legisla- 
tion known  as  the  Taggard  Bill,  which  is  very  well  known  to  some  of 
my  Granger  friends  who  are  present,  and  of  course,  I  was  keeping  tab 
on  all  the  Senators  and  members  of  the  House  in  regard  to  this 
legislation  for  the  equalization  of  taxation,  and  I  found  that  this 
gentleman  was  in  thorough  accord  with  the  farmers  and  laboring 
people  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  am  jnst  going  to  quote  this  afternoon  from  the  words  of  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Board  or  a  statement  of  a  member  of  this  Board,  the  dis- 
tinguished member  from  Center  county,  Col.  John  A.  Woodward, 
who  served  in  the  House  with  the  distinguished  Senator,  the  lower 
House  of  Representatives  at  Harrisburg,  and  was  a  trustee  of  State 
College  and  was  on  the  Committee  for  many  years.  He  said,  in 
the  years  of  Senator  Penrose's  life  and  work  in  the  lower  House 
of  Representatives,  in  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  National 
Congress  of  Washington,  he  had  never  cast  a  vote  against  the  labor- 
ing man  or  wage  earner  or  the  farmers'  interest.  That  comes  from 
a  Democrat  of  the  Democrats  and  a  truthful  man,  and  today  Senator 
Penrose  comes  here  in  our  interest,  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  advocating  good  roads,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that 
I  introduce  to  you  this  afternoon,  Senator  Boise  Penrose,  the  Senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  (Applause). 

ADDRESS  OF  SENATOR  BOISE  PENROSE 


ral   Aid   in   the   Construction   of  Post 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  am  here  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  pleasure  of  meeting  so  many  of  my  constituents  at 
this  distinguished  gathering,  evidently  taken  from  ail  over  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  because  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  old 
friends  here  from  the  eastern  section  of  the  State  and  from  all  over, 
and  also  as  a  member  of  what  is  known  as  the  Joint  Good  Roads 
Committee  of  Congress,  the  official  title  of  which  is  Joint  Committee 
on  Federal  Aid  in  the  Construction  of  Post  Roads.  It  is  needless 
for  me  to  say  that  it  has  given  me  great  pleasure  today  to  shake 
hands  with  most  of  you  and  to  renew  old  acquaintances. 

While  this  is  my  first  visit  to  the  Borough  of  Washington,  it  is  not 
my  first  visit  to  the  county,  and  I  only  regret  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  out  here  more  often.  But  I  have  known  your  distinguished 
Chairman  for  twenty-five  years  and  your  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
I  served  with  as  a  colleague  in  the  State  Senate,  and  he  and  I, 
according  to  my  recollection,  sat  down  and  talked  together  and  bad 
a  bill  drafted  for  a  Department  of  Agriculture  several  years  before 
the  Legislature  finally  acted  and  created  one. 

The  Committee  on  Good  Roads  of  Congress  has  been  doing  con- 
siderable work,  recognizing  the  paramount  importance  of  the  issue 
of  good  roads  before  the  American  people.  The  Commission  was 
created  originally  in  the  early  days  of  the  last  Congress  and  the 
personnel  of  the  Commission  and  the  Commission  itself  was  con- 
tinned  after  the  expiration  of  the  last  Congress,  and  during  tbis 
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winter  the  Commission  has  been  in  constant  session,  holding  hearings, 
communicating  with  every  Highway  Department  all  over  the  United 
States  and  corresponding  with  foreign  governments,  in  order  to 
gather  data  as  to  what  is  being  done  and  has  been  done  abroad. 
I  have  had  sent  here  from  Washington  five  hundred  sets  of  the 
preliminary  reports  of  the  Commission,  which  you  will  find  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  some  of  them  under  the  desk  and  others  else- 
where, perhaps.  They  are  distributed  around  in  the  audience  and 
I  would  ask  those  of  you  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, to  get  these  hearings  and  preliminary  reports  and  familiarize 
yourselves  with  the  status  of  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  American  Congress. 

Now  many  people  doubt  the  wisdom  of  Congress  getting  into  this 
situation.  They  argue  that  the  states  ought  to  construct  good  roads 
in  their  various  limits.  But  there  is  a  situation  growing  up  which 
makes  the  Federal  Government  take  cognizance  of  the  question  of 
good  roads  and  that  is  due  to  the  enormous  extension  of 
the  work  of  the  Postoffice  Department.  The  rural  carrier  service 
alone  compels  the  Postoffice  Department  to  consider  the  question 
of  good  roads.  Some  40,000  or  45,000  carriers  transport  the  mail 
over  the  rural  routes  throughout  the  country  and  the  strength  of 
their  equipment,  the  number  of  horses  they  must  have,  the  salaries 
they  are  entitled  to,  whether  the  transportation  shall  be  by 
h.orse  and  wagon  or  by  automobile,  in  fact,  the  whole  question  of 
the  renumeration  of  the  carrier  and  the  expenditure  for  the  service, 
which  runs  up  to  the  enormous  sum  of  fifty  or  sixty  million  dollars, 
is  dependent  on  the  question  of  the  character  of  roads  in  the  differ- 
ent localities. 

In  a  section  where  the  rural  delivery  is  carried  over  a  macadamized 
road  or  brick  road  or  good  asphalt  road,  the  expense,  of  course,  is 
very  much  diminished  as  compared  with  the  expense  in  a  section 
where  it  has  to  be  carried  over  roads  such  as  exist  in  many  of  the 
Southern  States,  where  the  advance  in  road  transportation  is  hardly 
ahead  of  what  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
Parcels  Post  is  tending  in  the  same  direction.  If  there  is  to  be  au 
enormous  amount  of  packages  of  various  weights  thrown  upon  the 
rural  carrier  untimately  to  deliver  to  the  farmer,  the  question  of 
the  kind  of  roads  that  it  is  to  be  transported  over  becomes  at  once  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  Postoffice  Department  and  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  when  we  consider  the  short  time  that  the 
Parcels  Post  system  has  been  in  existence  and  the  remarkable  way 
in  which  the  people  seem  to  appreciate  it  and  to  take  hold  of  it,  it 
looks  to  me  as  if  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  that  service 
alone  will  assume  dimensions  that  startle  the  imagination,  and  that 
also  brings  up  with  renewed  force  the  active,  real  business  interest 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  in  the  question  of  good  roads 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Then  there  is  another  reason  why  we  ought  to  give  a  little  consid- 
eration to  the  expediency  of  Federal  co-operation,  and  that  is,  the 
powerful  incentive  which  Federal  aid  would  furnish  to  the  poorer 
states.  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  greatest  Commonwealths  in  the 
country;  she  has  been  described  as  an  empire  in  herself  and  our  peo- 
ple can  borrow  fifty  million  dollars  and  appropriate  five  or  six  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  and  not  feel  the  burden.     But  when  you  take 
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states  like  Mississippi  and  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  and 
other  sections  of  the  country  which  do  not  have  the  resources  that 
Pennsylvania  or  New  York  possesses,  an  appropriation  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  would  be  met  by  a  similar  appropriation 
from  the  State,  would  furnish  a  powerful  incentive  to  tho^e  states 
getting  in  on  the  line  of  progress,  and,  as  American  citizens,  we  are 
not  only  interested  in  good  roads  in  Pennsylvania,  but  we  also  want 
them  all  over  the  country. 

Now,  as  T  say,  this  Joint  Committee  has  had  before  it  the  Highway 
Commissions  of  a  great  many  states  of  the  Union.  We  have  had 
hearings,  have  met  from  day  to  day  in  Washington  all  through  the 
winter,  and  we  have  had  a  large  force  of  experts  on  the  work  con- 
nected witn  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  have  got 
in  one  of  the  volumes  that  you  will  find  here  quits  complete  data 
regarding  the  road  situation  in  all  the  principal  civilized  nations  of 
Western  Europe.  And  before  the  Commission  is  through,  I  beleve, 
and  I  say  it  modestly,  because  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  it,  I  think 
the  Commission  will  be  monumental  in  the  character  of  its  report ; 
and  with  the  data  which  it  will  collect  and  the  suggestions  which 
it  will  make,  will  be  one  of  (Jie  greatest  contributions  which  has  been 
made  to  the  good  roads  uestion  in  the  United  States.    (Applause.) 

Senator  Bourne,  of  Oregon,  formerly  United  States  Senator  from 
Oregon,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Postoffices  and  Post- 
Roads  for  a  number  of  years,  succeeding  myself,  is  the  real  author  of 
the  present  Parcels  Post  system,  which  is  an  ingenious  proposition, 
carefully  worked  ont,  reflecting  great  credit  on  his  industry  and 
continuous  labors,  and  he  is  devoting  all  his  time  to  working  out 
this  subject  of  good  roads  intelligently  and  laboriously.  He  had  folly 
intended  to  come  out  here  today  to  open  up  before  the  people,  not 
only  of  Pennsylvania,  but  of  all  the  United  States,  his  ideas  on  good 
roads  and  the  tentative  suggestions  made  to  the  Good  Roads  Com- 
mission, and  it  was  with  great  regret  that  he  found  that  illness  pre- 
vented him  and  it  waB  greatly  to  my  regret  that  T  could  not  have 
him  here  to  talk  to  yon  about  a  subject  with  which  he  is  necessarily 
more  familiar  than  I  am,  because  he  has  had  nothing  else  to  do  for 
some  months  but  devote  his  attention  to  this  one  important  subject. 

As  a  member  of  the  Good  Roads  Commission  of  Congress,  I  am 
not  committed  to  the  suggestions  to  which  I  shall  refer  in  a  few 
moments,  presented  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Bonrne,  to  the  Committee, 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  Federal  co-operation  with  the  different 
forty-eight  states  of  the  Union,  and  doubtless  Mr.  Bourne  will  be 
*  cnly  too  willing  to  modify  many  of  these  views,  particularly  as  to 
the  details  which  he  may  have  therein  after  the  discussion  develops 
the  subject.  But  the  suggestions  made  are  certainly  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  and  they  have  the  great  merit  of  bringing  up  the  whole 
subject  in  tangible  form,  so  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  American  Congress  will  have 
something  tangible  to  debate,  criticise  and  discuss,  and  it  may  be 
that  someone  will  come  along  with  a  better  plan,  but  this  will  furnish 
ihe  foundation  for  the  discussion. 

The  essence  of  the  whole  proposition  is,  a  loan  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of,  say,  a  billion  dollars,  an  apportionment  among  the  states 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  to  be  paid  the  states  from  time  to  time  as 
they  raise  equal  amounts,  the  money  to  be  expended  under  the  juris- 
17 
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diction  of  the  State  without  undue  interference  from  the  Federal 
Government;  but  at  the  same  time  with  the  Federal  Government 
maintaining  a  general  Federal  supervision.  A  Bureau  of  Standards, 
for  instance,  to  fix  the  character  of  the  roads  In  different  sections,  a 
staff  of  engineers  to  advise  and  consult  and  supervise,  but  not  in 
an  offensive  way  to  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State. 

Now,  under  that  proposition,  briefly  and  crudely  outlined,  because 
it  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  go  into  the  financial  and  technical 
details  in  this  general  meeting,  when  the  full  report  is  available  for 
anyone  who  chooses  to  examine  it  more  fully,  but  under  this  general 
plan,  the  share  of  Pennsylvania  out  of  the  proposed  loan  would  be 
(56,000,000 ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  authorized 
the  loan,  gave  the  authority  in  a  constitutional  amendment  for  the 
State  government  to  borrow  150,000,000,  this  State  can  get  (50,000,000 
from  the  Federal  Government,  and  if  that  authority  extended  to  (56,- 
000,000,  we  would  get  156,000,000. 

That  is  a  proposition  well  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  The 
States  get  different  amounts,  achoring  to  four  factors  that  are  con- 
sidered of  equal  account  in  estimating  the  quota  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  Those  four  factors  are:  Actual  mileage  of  roads  in  the 
State,  population,  assessed  valuation  of  property  and  area.  These 
are  the  four  factors,  and  on  that  basis  a  state  like  New  Hampshire 
would  get  about,  I  think,  (5,000,000 ;  a  state  like  Alabama  would  get 
about  (11,000,000,  and  Pennsylvania  would  get  about  (56,000,000. 
Area  is  a  factor;  mileage  is  a  factor;  the  population,  of  course,  is  a 
factor,  and  assessed  value  of  the  property  is  a  factor,  because  the 
property  must  bear  the  State  tax,  which  will  be  applied  to  the  State 
loan. 

Now,  if  any  such  proposition  like  this  should  come  along,  it  is 
well  worthy  of  thought  and  consideration  by  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania when  they  come  to  vote  on  the  question  of  authorizing  the 
borrowing  of  (50,000,000  by  the  State.  Of  course,  many  people  main- 
tain that  roads  can  be  built  out  of  current  revenue,  and  that  is  true. 
But  we  will  all  be  in  our  graves  and  our  children  after  us,  before 
we  get  a  complete  system  of  roads  out  of  current  revenues,  and  I 
am  one  of  those  who  would  like  to  anticipate  the  future  a  little 
and  enjoy  some  of  the  good  things  due  to  this  generation  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  generation.  If  we  borrow  the  (50,000,000  and  get  the 
(56,000,000  from  the  Federal  Government,  we  can  practically  cover 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  with  good  roads.  I  do  not  mean  through 
routes  for  automobiles  or  for  pleasure  seekers  merely,  but  good  roads 
all  through  the  country  that  will  enable  the  farmers  of  the  State 
to  carry  their  products  to  the  nearest  railroads  and  to  the  county 
seats  and  other  places  where  they  want  to  deposit  them. 

Our  forefathers  did  not  hesitate  to  anticipate  the  future.  They 
borrowed  what  was  in  those  days  enormous  sums  of  money  to  build 
canals  or  to  aid  railroad  companies  construct  railroads,  because 
they  realized  that  good  roads  and  transportation  was  the  life  of  the 
nation;  in  fact,  the  early  days  of  1810  and  1840  are  largely  taken 
np  with  the  history  of  the  construction  of  canals  and  the  promotion 
of  railroads.  The  people  were  enthusiastic  almost  to  the  point  of 
madness,  in  some  cases,  to  have  railroads  and  canals  everywhere  all 
over  the  United  States,  and  we  can  well  afford,  in  this  generation, 
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with  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  absolutely  ont  of  debt  and  with  the 
debt  of  the  Federal  Government  practically  of  no  account,  in  view 
of  the  enormouB  resources  of  the  country,  we  can  well  afford  to 
borrow  the  money  for  the  National  Treasury  and  for  the  State 
Treasury. 

The  conditions  that  the  loan  is  contemplated  for  are  also  set 
forth  in  the  report.  One  of  the  most  important,  the  two  moat 
important  provisions  are  that  the  State  should  have  a  Highway 
Department  and  that  it  should  have  the  ability  to  borrow  the  money. 
Now  we  have  the  Highway  Department,  and  in  my  opinion  we  have 
the  Highway  Department  presided  over  by  one  of  the  ablest  engineers 
in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Bigelow,  present  Chief  of  the  Highway 
Department.  It  is  not  theory  about  Mr.  Bigelow.  He  was  for  a 
very  long  period  the  Director  of  Public  Works  in  the  City  of  Pitta- 
burg,  and  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  Grand  Boulevard,  Schenley 
Park  and  other  improvements,  all  due  to  his  ability  and  farsighted- 
ness, to  recognize  that  in  him  you  have  a  great  demonstrator  and  a 
capable  engineer,  and  if  his  health  is  preserved  and  be  is  able  to 
take  care  of  this  work  in  Pennsylvania,  I,  for  one,  shall  feel  confident 
that  it  is  in  good  hands.  We  have  the  Highway  Department,  and 
now  it  only,  remains  to  act  on  this  resolution  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  at  the  next  election  as  to  whether  the  State  shall  be  author- 
'  ized  to  borrow  the  money. 

Now  I  do  not  mean,  and  I  know  a  great  many  of  the  farming 
people  and  the  State  Grangers,  have  an  idea  that  this  means  enter- 
ing or  a  carnival  of  lavish  expenditure,  but  no  one  imagines  that 
this  money  is  to  be  spent  in  a  week  or  in  a  year.  It  might  take 
twenty- five  yearB  to  spend  the  money,  but  we  want  it  authorized; 
in  fact,  the  proposed  suggestion  of  the  Committee,  the  Federal 
Committee,  is  that  no  State  should  be  given  more  than  20  per  cent, 
of  its  quota  in  any  one  year  and  if  it  is  thought  that  even  that 
would  lead  to  extravagance,  it  is  easy  to  reduce  it  to  10  per  cent., 
but  the  authority  must  be  there  and  able  to  have  the  money  avail- 
able as  cash  may  be  required. 

There  is  no  more  proper  spot  than  this  Borough  of  Washington 
for  a  Good  Roads  Convention.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  what 
you  all  know,  we  passed  over  it  this  morning,  part  of  it,  that  here  one 
of  the  greatest  feats  of  good  roads  engineering  and  the  earliest,  also, 
in  the  United  States,  the  Old  Cumberland  or  Washington  National 
Pike  was  inaugurated,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  there 
was  no  material  structure  in  all  the  land  that  did  more  to  harmonize 
the  country  and  it  has  even  been  said,  to  preserve  the  American 
Union  than  the  construction  of  the  National  Pike  westward  to  the 
Mississippi.    (Applause.) 

That  is  an  object  lesson  and  we  do  not  have  to  go  any  further  than 
this  beautiful  and  substantial  town  here  and  study  the  history  of 
the  great  National  highway  that  passes  down  one  of  its  main  streets, 
to  be  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  good  roads  and  transportation. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  saving  in  the  wear  and  tear,  in  equipment 
of  wagons  and  horses  and  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  trans- 
portation over  roads,  would  pay  three  per  cent,  or  nearly  $4,000,000,- 
000.  Well,  if  that  calculation  is  anywhere  near  correct,  the  Federal 
Government  could  easily  afford  to  borrow,  not  $1,000,000,000,  but 


$2,000,000,000  or  $3,000,000,000,  and  save  the  farmers  of  the  country 
and  the  rural  carriers  and  travellers  in  general,  the  wear  and  tear 
on  equipment  and  the  delay  in  carrying  products  over  the  roads. 
Prance  has  spent  in  150  years  a  billion  dollars  and  a  hall  to  con- 
struct good  roads.  My  recollection  is  that  France  has  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  340,000  miles  of  good  roads  and  in  that  great  republic 
there  are  ver  70,000  patrolmen  walking  the  roads  every  day,  keeping 
them  in  repair. 

Of  course,  the  problem  in  America  is  immeasurably  greater,  but 
it  is  not  too  great  for  the  wealth  and  genius  of  the  American  people 
to  meet.  The  question  of  good  roads  has  always  entered  as  a  vital 
question  in  the  prosperity  of  the  community.  A  city  becomes  com- 
mercially great  on  account  of  transportation  facilities,  and  to  take 
them  away  or  deflect  them,  the  walls  decay  and  buildings  fall  to 
pieces  and  commercial  supremacy  leaves  the  town. 

The  history  of  the  country  is  wrapped  up  in  the  question  of  roads. 
We  recall  how  in  the  early  days  we  read  about  the  great  paths  or 
highways  which  the  Indians  had  all  over  the  Continent.  They 
went  up  the  Hudson,  and  up  the  Mohawk,  and  across  the  watershed 
down  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  crossed  the  watersheds  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana  among  the  mound-building  Indians  of  the  Central  West,  and 
we  have  remnants  of  them  today,  and  in  many  cases  the  railroads 
followed  the  routes  laid  down  by  Ihe  original  settlers  on  the  Conti- 
nent. And  then  we  have  the  routes  made  by  the  great  game  animals, 
especially  by  the  buffalo,  who,  in  his  migrations,  curiously  enough, 
instinctively,  in  crossing  the  mountains  and  in  selecting  the  fords 
over  the  rivers,  selected  in  the  course  of  ages  routes  to  which  he  ad- 
hered as  scientifically  laid  out,  apparently  with  a  view  to  grades 
and  acclivities  and  shoals  across  the  fords,  as  could  be  selected  by 
the  most  skillful  engineer  graduating  at  Washington  and  Jefferson 
or  any  other  college  in  the  land,  and  these  routes  have,  in  many- 
cases,  been  adopted  by  the  railroads  and  by  those  laying  out  high- 
ways, and  are  today  the  same  routes  are  traveled  by  civilized  com- 
merce that  were  once  traveled  by  the  buffalo  and  the  Indian. 

Then,  as  we  go  on  in  the  history  of  the  country,  we  record  the 
great  roads  which  passed  in  this  vicinity,  the  road  known  as  Wash- 
ington's Road,  or,  I  believe,  named  for  an  Indian  chief,  Nemacolio's 
Path,  Braddock's  Road  and  the  Old  Glade,  or  Forbes'  Road.  And 
then,  after  the  Colonial  days,  showing  how  identified  the  road  ques- 
tion is  with  the  history  of  the  country,  we  recall  how  Boone's  Wilder- 
ness Path  took  the  immigrant,  the  hunter  first  and  the  missionary, 
and  then  the  immigrants  seeking  new  homes,  into  the  western  country 
and  the  conquest  of  the  West  follows  the  line  of  Boone's  Wilderness 
Road  and  the  great  military  roads  later  on  built  by  the  Government 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  And  so  Pennsylvania,  if  these  roads  were 
constructed,  would  reach  a  higher  point  of  civilization,  and  there 
would  be  a  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  living  of  everything  than  we  con- 
sume and  a  perceptible  lightening  by  a  decided  percentage  in  the  labor 
of  men  within  the  Commonwealth,  if  good,  clean  roads,  free  from 
monopoly,  open  to  all,  rich  and  poor  alike,  covered  the  hills  and  val- 
leys of  this  great  State. 

There  are  other  reasons  which  forcibly  impress  us  with  the  necessity 
of  good  roads.    There  is  no  State  in  all  the  Union  richer  in  historical 


suggestions  than  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  If  we 
had  good  roads  these  wonderful  places  would  be  thrown  open  to  the 
traveler  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  they  would  come  from 
the  West  and  from  New  England  to  visit  the  beautiful  scenery  and 
the  historical  spots  in  Pennsylvania,  as  tourists  and  as  travelers, 
instead  of  going  and  spending  their  money,  as  many  of  them  do  now, 
in  foreign  lands.  There  is  no  State  in  all  the  Union  that  is  richer 
in  historical  associations  than  is  our  own.  Here,  at  the  head-waters 
of  the  Ohio  River,  was  fought  one  of  the  great  battles  near  the  City 
of  Pittsburg,  participated  in  by  George  Washington,  and  where 
Braddock  was  slain  in  the  French  War,  which  decided  whether  the 
Latin  race  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  should  dominate  and  control  the 
American  continent. 

That  certainly  is  a  significant  point  that  every  patriotic  American 
would  like  to  visit.  And  on  the  other  extreme  of  the  State,  as  you 
know,  we  have  Independence  Hall,  where  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  declared,  and  where  our  country  established  its  inde- 
pendence and  freedom.  And  within  its  limits  is  that  great  field 
where  the  high-tide  of  the  Rebellion  waa  stopped  and  where  the 
Union  was  saved.  I  refer  to  that  military  field  at  Gettysburg,  the 
fiftieth  celebration  of  which  will  be  celebrated  in  July,  a  field  upon 
which  millions  have  been  spent  to  mark  the  points  where  those  heroic 
men  fought  and  died.  Why,  people  spend  hundred  and  thousands  of 
dollars  to  survey  the  Battlefield  of  Waterloo,  to  see  nothing  but 
grain  fields  and  corn  fields.  But  here  every  line  for  twenty-five 
miles  of  a  great  battle,  one  of  the  battles  of  the  world,  is  marked 
out  at  an  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars.  And  if  that  wonderful 
find  beautiful  and  sacred  point  was  made  accessible,  thousands  of 
people  would  visit  Gettysburg  every  year  to  renew  their  patriotism 
by  surveying  that  wonderful  scene. 

Every  valley  and  hill  and  mountain  in  Pennsylvania  is  filled  with 
historical  associations  of  notable  or  important  events,  and  while 
these  are  perhaps,  sentimental  reasons  and  getting  a  little  away 
from  the  main  issue,  yet,  after  all,  they  are  real,  and  business  and 
commerce  and  patriotism  all  unite  in  making  the  American  people 
stand  together  and  work  zealously  and  consistently  until  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  a  system  of  good  roads. 
The  work  has  been  begun  in  a  great  many  localities  and  great  suc- 
cess has  been  achieved.  It  is  evident  to  anyone  who  travels  over 
Pennsylvania  that  decided  progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction 
of  good  roads.  I  noticed  coming  along  from  Pittsburg  this  morning 
in  the  trolley  car  the  excellent  brick  roads  in  many  parts  of  Wash- 
ington county.  Every  mile  of  improved  road  is  an  education  to  the 
farmers  and  the  people  living  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
a  short  time,  after  looking  at  the  miles  of  good  roads,  that  they  will 
insist  on  having  every  part  of  the  road  improved  and  good. 

I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  meet 
you  here  today.  This  county  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  State,  with 
its  varied  industries,  its  fertile  farms,  everything  on  the  surface  and 
every  kind  of  wealth  under  the  surface,  for  the  use  and  the  enrich- 
ment of  man.  And  if  I  have  been  able  to  enlighten  you  on  the 
Federal  phase  of  this  question,  and  if  the  results  shall  be  that  the 
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people  of  Pennsylvania  will  advance  in  steady  progress  to  bring 
about  a  condition  of  good  roads  in  the  country,  I,  as  a  patriotic 
Pennsylvania,  will  rejoice  as  much  as  any  of  you.    (Applause.) 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Now  friends,  we  have  two  or  three  other  speak- 
ers whom  I  would*'  like  you  to  hear.  In  making  up  this  program, 
Mr.  Martin  has  desired  that  our  Commissioner  of  Roads  be  with  us 
today.  We  have  with  us  a  representative  of  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment of  Pennsylvania.  We  had  hoped  to  have  Mr.  Bigelow  with  us, 
but  be  is  not  well ;  he  is  confined  to  his  room  and  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  be  here.  I  had  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  meet  you. 
I  would  just  like  to  give  you  a  little  history,  just  a  word. 

Before  he  accepted  the  position,  after  it  had  been  offered  to  him, 
he  asked  me  the  question,  "What  do  you  thing,  George,  of  my  accept- 
ing that  position?"  I  said,  "Mr.  Bigelow,  you  have  made  your  mark 
in  making  roads  in  Allegheny  county,  and  your  name  will  go  down 
into  history.  You  are  undertaking  the  biggest  job  ever  offered  to 
any  one  man  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  If  you  wish  to  go  on  and 
try  to  make  a  new  record  tbe  field  will  be  open  to  you."  And  I 
believe  that  if  he  lives  and  has  the  opportunity,  he  will  bring 
great  results  in  this  Commonwealth  of  ours.  He  cannot  be  here 
today,  but  he  has  here  a  representative,  a  gentleman  who  graduated 
from  this  good  College  that  we  visited  this  morning,  a  civil  engineer 
of  Statewide  reputation.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  about  him  is  that 
he  gets  disappointed  sometimes  when  State  College  defeats  their 
football  team.  He  kind  of  loses  Ins  nerve  then,  but  I  know  he  will 
not  lose  it  this  afternoon  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing 
Col.  Foster,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Highway  Department,  who  will 
speak  to  you  on  how  to  construct  roads  or  the  construction  of  roads. 

Colonel  Foster  spoke  as  follows: 

ROAD  CONSTRUCTION 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Institute:  I  want  to  bring  the 
greetings  of  Mr.  Bigelow  to  you.  He  had  expected  to  be  with  yon 
but  illness  at  liis  home  causes  his  absence. 

In  taking  up  the  question  of  good  roads,  I  am  going  to  confine 
myself  to  the  Sproul  Road  Bill,  the  operations  of  the  Department 
and  the  road  construction  which  they  will  maintain  in  the  State. 
Our  Department  came  into  being  through  the  Sproul  Road  Act,  the 
first  of  June,  1911.  It  consists  of  the  Com  mission  r,  Mr.  Bigelow, 
Mr.  E.  E.  Jones,  the  Second  Deputy  Commissioner,  Mr.  Joseph  W. 
Hunter,  the  other  Commissioner,  and  various  assistant  engineers  of 
roads  and  bridges.  The  State,  after  Mr.  Bigelow  had  accepted  his 
position,  was  divided  into  fourteen  districts.  Over  each  district  was 
placed  an  assistant  engineer.  This  Act  directed  us  to  survey  296 
routes.  These  routes  have  been  surveyed  and  we  find,  instead  of 
8,000  miles,  which  was  contemplated  in  the  Bill,  a  total  of  8,800  miles 
of  road.  In  this  State,  there  are  90,000  miles  of  road  all  told,  giving 
the  Highway  Department  control  over  about  one-tenth,  of  a  little  less 


than  9,000  miles.  We  find  that  of  this  9,000  miles,  about  850  had 
already  been  constructed,  some  by  County  Commissioners,  some  by 
the  State  Highway  Department  and  some  by  the  Township  Super- 
visors, 

Since  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  administration  in  the 
Highway  Department,  196  miles  of  road  have  been  completed.  There 
are  at  present  under  construction  about  140  miles.  These  roads  are 
of  several  different  types,  according  to  the  traffic  and  according  to 
the  locality  in  which  they  are.  We  are  building  today  four  types 
of  road.  Id  the  rural  communities  and  in  the  parts  distant  and 
lightly  traveled,  a  plain,  macadam  road;  this  road  is  built  from  the 
native  stone,  if  it  is  bard  enough,  and  we  find  in  quite  a  few  of  the 
counties,  proper  stone  for  the  construction  of  these  roads.  As  we  near 
the  communities  of  a  little  larger  size,  it  has  been  necessary  te  add 
asphalt  or  some  dust  layer  to  these  macadam  roads.  Closer  in  and 
on  roads  where  there  are  no  grades,  we  have  placed  a  concrete  founda- 
tion with  an  asphalt  concrete  top.  This  road,  I  believe,  will  last 
for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  if  properly  taken  care  of.  In  the 
communities  near  the  boroughs  connecting  cities,  we  have  built  brick 
roads;  this,  in  communities  where  we  have  extra  heavy  travel,  that 
is,  travel  of  an  extra  heavy  nature.  These  brick  roads  we  calculate 
to  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  The  roads  which  we  constructed 
during  the  last  two  years  have  cost  on  the  average  about  $1 6,000  per 
mile.  In  some  of  the  counties,  like  Centre,  Cambria,  Blair,  Berks 
and  a  dozen  others,  we  have  limestone.  In  these  limestone  counties, 
we  can  construct  roads  and  have  constructed  them  with  our  own 
forces  as  low  as  $3,000  per  mile.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  present 
administration  to  construct  roads  in  thiB  county  of  limestone,  inas- 
much as  they  can  be  renewed  completely  for  less  than  a  permanent 
road  of  asphalt  or  brick  would  cost  in  the  way  of  interest. 

In  taking  up  the  maintenance  question,  the  Department  was 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  these  8,800  miles  of  road  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  1912.  The  Commissioner  had  fifty  superintendents  at 
his  disposal,  no  machinery  and  no  funds.  Probably  90  per  cent. 
of  the  8,800  miles  of  road  have  not  been  touched  by  the  township 
supervisors  for  at  least  18  months.  He  had  $3,000,000  in  the 
Sproul  Road  Fund.  He  took  from  this  fund  $1,000,000  for  mainten- 
ance. He  had  to  go  to  the  Township  Supervisors  and  the  County 
Commissioners  and  ask  the  loan  of  their  machinery,  because  our 
Department  had  no  money  with  which  to  buy  it.  That  was  one 
reason  why  last  year  there  was  more  or  less  complaint  on  account 
of  the  dirt  roads  not  being  maintained.  With  the  present  year,  the 
present  Legislature,  now  in  session,  has  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion of  $  1,800,000,  1 1,400,000  of  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Sproul  Roads,  $400,000  of  which  is  to  be  used  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  State  Roads,  roads  which  had  previously  been 
constructed  by  the  Highway  Department  and  which  the  Township 
Supervisors  in  many  instances  have  allowed  to  decay. 

We  have  today,  flfiy  Superintendents  in  the  various  counties,  each 
Superintendent  under  him  having  a  general  foreman  in  charge  of 
80  or  90  miles  of  road.  The  80  or  90  miles  of  road  have  been  divided 
np  and  apportioned  out  to  the  various  residents  of  the  district  for 
maintenance.    There  are  at  present  in  use  in  the  Department  in  the 


neighborhood  of  2,000  drags.  7,000  miles  of  the  8,800  miles  have  been 
practically  rebuilt  The  old  dirt  roads  have  been  shaped  up,  have 
been  crowned,  drainage  has  been  placed  under  them  instead  of  over 
them,  and  a  great  many  of  the  old  stone  roads  which  had  been  al- 
lowed to  go  to  ruin  have  been  resurfaced.  We  have  today  50  road 
rollers  working  on  our  State  roads.  With  each  of  these  rollers  we 
expect  to  carry  through  8  miles  of  work  during  the  present  season, 
giving  a  total  of  probably  400  miles  of  reconstruction  of  these  old 
stone  roads. 

On  the  maintenance  force  we  have  covered  today  and  reshaped 
practically  the  entire  distance,  and  I  have  myself  traveled  for  a  day 
at  a  time  in  the  central  and  lower  central  parts  of  our  State  on  dirt 
roads  that  were  as  good  and  practically  better  than  most  of  onr 
city  .streets.  You  men  here  who  are  Township  Supervisors  will  be 
interested  in  what  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  to  follow  me,  will  tell  you  in 
reference  to  this  dirt  road  maintenance.  We  expect  some  day  to 
have  our  Superintendents,  men  to  whom  you  can  go  for  advice  as 
to  all  the  ills  that  you  have  in  your  township.  When  that  day 
comes,  I  think,  instead  of  having  8,000  miles  of  road,  we  will  have 
90,000  miles  of  road,  over  which  we  can  travel  for  six  to  eight  months 
of  the  year  in  perfect  comfort  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all 
I  have  to  say. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
you  a  getleman  who  comes  from  the  northeast  section  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, from  Susquehanna  county,  known  to  a  great  many  of  you 
as  the  home  of  great  men ;  and  the  greatest  I  knew  was  Joshua  Grow. 
He  grew  up  in  that  country.  But  there  grew  up  one  after  him  who  is 
trying  to  do  his  very  best  for  the  people  of  the  State.  He  is  trying 
to  get  an  appropriation  to  help  aid  the  townships  throughout  this 
Commonwealth.  He  has  served  for  terms  in  the  Legislature  from 
his  county.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Roads;  he  is  mak- 
ing it  a  study;  he  is  giving  the  best  efforts  of  his  life  for  your  benefit. 
He  comes  here  today  away  from  his  labor  at  Harrisburg  to  speak  to 
you  a  little  while  on  the  question  known  as  "Dirt  Roads."  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  the  Hon.  Edward  E.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones  addressed  the  Institute  as  follows: 

IMPORTANCE  OF  DIRT  ROAD  BUILDING 

Br  HON.  BDWABD  B.  JONES,    Rarfort,   Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Friends:  I  say 
"friends,"  for  you  look  like  my  kind  of  people  that  I  have  lived 
among  up  in  Susquehanna  county.  I  think  there  are  some  of  you 
here,  perhaps. 

At  the  outset  of  what  remarks  I  may  make  I  want  to  set  myself 
right  and  set  the  cause  for  which  I  speak  right,  in  correcting  per- 
haps a  misapprehension  which  is  sometimes  prevalent,  that  because 
we  make  a  hobby  of  dirt  roads  we  are  in  any  sense  opposed  to  the 
best  type  of  roads  which  are  being  constructed  by  our  splendid 
Highway  Department  today.    I  want  to  make  that  perfectly  plain, 


that  we  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the  construction  and  the  work  that 
is  being  done  along  that  line.  You  cannot  build  the  roads  any  too 
well;  and  it  has  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege,  as  a  member  of  the 
House,  to  stand  for  that  legislation  which  we  have  in  the  Sproul 
Bill  and  other  bills  which  have  to  do  with  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  just  such  roads  as  our  eminent  civil  engineer  from  the 
Highway  Department  has  told  you  about  today. 

I  want  to  make  that  plain  for  several  reasons  which  will  probably 
develop  later.  We  want  to  get  away  from  the  word  "dirt"  road  or 
mod  road.  They  are  pretty  apt  to  say,  "There  is  one  of  Jones's  mud 
roads."  We  want  to  get  away  from  the  word  "dirt"  or  "mud"  and 
distinguish  those  roads  by  the  name  of  township  roads.  You  see, 
under  the  system  which  we  are  getting  into  shape  in  Pennsylvania, 
we  bave  these  8,800  miles  of  main  highways  taken  over  by  the  State, 
known  as  State  roads,  to  be  built  and  maintained  forever  by  the 
State  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Then  we  have  the  State 
Aid  roads,  which  are  built  in  connection  with  the  counties  and  town- 
ships, the  State  paying  one-half  of  the  expense,  the  county  one-quarter 
and  the  township  one-quarter.  Then  we  have  80,000  miles  of  road, 
which  are  maintained  entirely  or  principally  at  the  expense  of  the 
townships,  as  has  been  the  case  heretofore,  but  we  want  the  State 
to  help  in  the  maintenance  of  those  and  the  construction  of  those 
township  roads,  and  I  want  to  call  them  Township  Roads  here. 
And  am  very  glad  that  our  distinguished  United  States  Senator  has 
preceded  me,  and  in  connection  with  the  remarks  which  be  made 
as  to  the  Federal  Aid  to  the  States,  he  spoke  of  how  in  some  parts 
of  our  nation  there  are  those  States  which  are  financially  weak 
and  unable  to  do  for  the  highways  in  those  states  what  Pennsylvania 
is  doing  for  hers. 

In  other  words,  the  idea  is  for  the  strong  to  help  the  weak  and 
that  is  what  we  want.  We  want  the  great  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  to  help  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  sparsely  settled 
districts  where  we  don't  have  sufficient  money  to  maintain  or  con- 
struct good  township  roads.  Now  these  township  roads  may  not 
necessarily,  although  under  the  supervision  of  the  township,  be 
merely  township  roads.  In  many  parts  of  our  State  we  have  material, 
such  as  stone,  in  some  counties  lime  block  and  other  materials,  to 
construct  an  inexpensive  stone  road  or  partially  permanent  road, 
which  could  be  rightly  termed  an  improved  road  by  the  township, 
and  what  money  we  get  from  the  State  we  want  to  put  into  such  kind 
of  roads,  with  our  native  helpers  to  be  paid  by  our  native  Supervisors 
and  using  our  natvie  material.  So  those  are  the  kind  of  roads  which 
we  want  to  build  under  State  Aid  and  why  do  we  ask  for  State  Aid 
in  our  township  roads? 

First,  I  want  it,  my  friends,  for  the  equalization  of  taxation.  That 
is  our  principal  argument  in  favor  of  such  aid  for  these  township 
roads.  We  base  our  claims  precisely  on  the  same  claims  that  were 
made  originally  in  asking  for  State  Aid  to  our  public  school  system. 
It  is  a  parallel  case  precisely.  We  ask  for  the  State  to  come  in  and 
help  us  in  our  rural  townships  in  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  our  township  roads,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  asked  the  State 
to  come  in  and  help  us  in  our  public  school  system  in  providing 
better  schools  in  our  country  districts;  and  the  State  appropriation 
for  schools  is  not  confined  to  high  schools  alone  and  to  our  colleges 


but  the  very  smallest  country  school  district  receives  aid  from  the 
State,  and  rightly,  too ;  and  for  that  reason  we  ask  for  State  Aid  for 
the  country  roads  which  are  way  back  on  the  hillside,  for  the  equali- 
zation of  taxation;  that  is  the  principal  reason.  We  don't  deny 
that  fact,  that  we  ask  State  Aid  for  that  reason,  for  we  find,  in 
consulting  the  reports  of  the  Auditor  General  for  the  year  1910,  that 
the  aggregate  appraised  value  of  real  estate  in  Pennsylvania  for  that 
year  was  four  billion,  sis  hundred  and  thirty-five  million,  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  thousand  and  some  odd  dollars.  The  taxes  col- 
lected on  that  amounted. to  $77,346,540,  or  an  average  of  a  little  over 
16  mills.  We  find  also  in  the  same  report  that  the  appraised  value  of 
personal  and  corporate  property  in  Pennsylvania  was  nine  billion, 
two  hundred  and  five  million,  eight  hundred  and  forty  thousand  and 
some  odd  dollars,  or,  in  other  words,  twice  the  value  of  real  estate 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  we  find  that  this  property  paid  into  the  State 
as  taxes,  $14,516,688,  or  in  other  words,  about  3£  mills. 

Mow,  in  short,  mv  friends,  the  difference  is  between  taxes  to  the 
extent  of  16  mills  upon  real  estate  and  in  round  numbers,  4  mills 
upon  personal  and  corporate  property.  It  is  true,  that  we  wno  own 
real  estate  do  not  pay  money  directly  into  the  State  Treasury  for 
taxes,  but  nevertheless  we  pay  taxes,  even  if  they  are  for  our  local 
support,  for  our  local  benefit ;  they  are  taxes  upon  our  property  and 
we  feel  that  to  help  to  equalize  this  great  difference  between  the  tax 
on  real  estate  and  the  tax  on  corporate  and  personal  property,  that 
Ihe  tax  on  corporate  and  personal  property  should  be  increased  to 
some  extent,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  revert  back  to  the  townshipB 
three  million  dollars  or  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  which  would 
provide  about  |20  per  mile  to  the  townships  to  help  them  in  the 
construction  of  better  highways  in  those  townships.  The  principle 
is  exactly  the  same  as  has  been  followed  in  the  school  appropriations, 
and  we  are  asking  for  the  same  principle  to  be  laid  down  now  and 
become  a  policy  of  the  State  in  its  attitude  toward  the  highways 
back  in  the  country  districts. 

Then  we  have  as  another  reason  that  the  type  of  roads  which  we 
are  now  building  and  which  are  being  constructed  by  the  Highway 
Department  at  the  present  time,  as  described  by  Col.  Foster,  on  the 
S,800  miles  which  they  are  maintaining  and  putting  in  proper  shape 
as  earth  roads,  and  all  of  you  know  about  those  roads,  those  roads 
extend  all  over  tbe  Commonwealth,  they  are  putting  them  up  in 
splendid  shape,  and  that  \b  an  object  lesson  to  us  that  we  want  our 
roads  in  that  shape.  But  it  is  a  physical  and  financial  impossibility 
in  many  districts  of  Pennsylvania  to  raise  money  by  taxation  to  fix 
our  roads  in  that  way.    We  want  that  kind  of  roads. 

I  will  take,  in  connection  with  the  system  which  was  made  as  to  tbe 
taxation  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  whole,  to  corroborate  that  and  to  know 
that  it  was  true,  I  took  the  pains  to  communicate  with  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  in  every  township  in  my  county ;  I  put  tbe  question  and 
got  reports  from  them  as  to  the' valuation  of  their  real  estate  and 
the  taxes  which  they  levied,  and  I  got  for  the  average  of  our  county 
as  follows:  For  roads  the  taxation  in  Susquehanna  county,  the 
millage  is  12J  mills;  for  schools,  IfiJ;  for  county  purposes,  8;  for 
poor,  4,  making  a  total  of  40  mills  tax.  I  know  that's  a  revelation  to 
you  who  live  in  Allegheny  county.    I  was  down  in  Lancaster  county 


some  months  ago  and  it  was  a  revelation  to  them  that  these  counties 
in  the  northern  tier  were  so  heavily  taxed  to  maintain  their  local 
government.  I  want  to  be  fair  in  this  matter  and  that  is  to  say  that 
in  the  valuation  of  our  property,  it  is  only  valued  at  half,  at  about 
half,  the  assessed  valuation  is  about  half,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  fair, 
we  want  to  cut  the  millage  in  two  to  bring  it  down  to  20  mills,  so 
then  to  be  perfectly  fair  we  will  bring  it  down  to  20  mills.  Susque- 
hanna county  is  only  the  average  county,  and  there  are  some  worse 
off  than  we  are  and  many  much  better  off  than  we  are,  but  it  is  an 
average  county,  and  there  is  not  a  township  in  that  county  but  what 
levies  10  mills  for  roads,  the  full  limit,  and  then  goes  to  our  court 
and  asks  for  an  additional  millage  for  the  construction  of  roads. 

Then  we  have  another  excellent  reason,  which  is  going  to  be  more 
and  more  a  good  reason  for  State  Aid,  and  that  is  that  when  we  get 
these  principal  roads  constructed,  of  a  high  type  of  construction, 
which  we  will  have  in  a  few  years,  especially  if  we  can  get  the  money 
to  do  it  by  this  fifty  million  dollar  bond  issue,  we  all  know  that 
where  there  is  a  good  piece  of  road  we  will  drive  out  of  onr  way 
for  miles  to  get  down  to  that  piece  of  road  and  that  means,  of  course, 
additional  wear  npon  that  road.  If  the  township  roads  are  improved, 
if  they  are  made  better,  it  is  a  matter  of  economy  for  the  Common- 
wealth to  assist  those  townships  in  making  their  roads  better,  so  that 
those  of  us  who  live  off  the  State  highways  will  travel  on  our  own 
roads  and  there  will  be  less  travel  npon  the  State  highways.  This 
may  seem  a  trivial  matter,  but  it  is  not  trivial,  for  every  time  a 
vehicle  goes  over  a  road  you  take  some  of  the  life  out  of  that  road, 
and  it  has  been  estimated  by  a  friend  of  mine,  and  this  thought  came 
from  this  friend,  who  was  Senator  of  Lancaster  county;  in  his 
own  words  he  claims  that  it  will  save  the  State  on  the  wear  and  tear 
of  its  own  State  highways,  a  million  dollars  a  year  if  we  can  have 
better  roads  back  in  the  country,  and  we  are  only  asking  for  a 
million  dollars  and  a  half. 

Then  another  reason  why  we  ask  for  State  Aid  is,  that  by  the  State 
giving  financial  aid  to  the  townships,  the  State  then  has  a  right  to 
come  into  the  township  and  say  to  our  township  supervisors  how 
they  shall  spend  this  money,  not  in  a  dictatorial  fashion.  And  we 
have  a  Highway  Department,  which  is  organized,  which  is  filled,  or 
will  be,  in  a  few  years,  with  competent  road  builders. 

I  want  to  say,  my  friends,  that  I  think  that  considering  the  short 
time  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Highway  Department,  that  the 
progress  they  made  in  organization  is  something  wonderful,  when 
yon  consider  that  Mr.  Bigelow  took  hold  of  this  work  in  this  Depart- 
ment without  any  practical  road  builders  and  had  to  take  green 
people  who  had  no  training  as  to  road  construction,  had  to  take  these 
men  and  make  road  builders  out  of  them;  the  wonder  to  me  is  that 
they  haven't  made  more  mistakes  than  they  have.  But  that  is 
rapidly  disappearing,  because  the  men  are  being  trained  all  over 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  you  are  going  to  have  trained  road 
builders.  Why  not  let  those  men  come  into  onr  townships  and  tell 
u«  how  to  do  the  work?  They  have  the  experience  and  the  knowledge 
and  we  can  get  not  only  money  from  the  State,  but  some  of  the 
gray  mater  from  these  people  who  know  how  and  thereby  assist  us 
in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  our  township  roads. 


Another  reason  why  we  ask  State  Aid  is,  that  this  is  the  day  of 
automobiles  and  they  are  everywhere  over  the  State.  The  State 
taxes  these  people  by  a  license;  this  tax  goes  into  the  State  funds 
and  is  expended  on  the  roads;  yet  these  automobiles  travel  on  all  the 
roads  of  the  State,  they  travel  on  our  township  roads  and  in*  a  sense 
raise  havoc  with  those  roads.  The  State  gets  this  money  from  the 
automobiles  and  we  feel  that  some  of  it  should  be  turned  over  to  as  to 
help  us  maintain  the  earth  roads.  Not  only  earth  roads;  we  want 
them  to  be  made  of  stone  just  as  fast  as  they  can  be  and  want  the 
State  to  aid  us  in  this  work. 

There  is  one  bill  which  has  passed  the  Legislature  recently  and 
has  been  signed  by  our  Governor,  known  as  the  Supervisors'  Conven- 
tion Bill,  whicb,  to  my  mind,  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  country 
districts  of  Pennsylvania.  It  provides  for  the  holding  of  at  least  one 
annual  convention  of  the  supervisors  of  every  county,  either  at  the 
county  seat  or  principal  town,  wherever  they  may  choose,  and  that 
those  supervisors  shall  be  paid  for  attending  that  convention  and 
that  at  that  convention  the  county  commissioners  are  to  provide  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  |175,  to  be  used  for  getting  to  that  meeting  prac- 
tical road  men  who  will  tell  us  how  to  perform  our  work,  tell  the 
supervisors  how  to  perform,  their  work  and  duties  as  supervisors, 
and  thereby  I  believe  that  in  a  few  years  we  will  find  that  this  one 
bill  will  mean  the  improvement  of  our  township  roads  to  a  great 
extent.  » 

Now,  I  am  very  proud  to  have  been  connected  with  this  movement 
and  to  have  done  what  I  could,  in  a  small  way,  these  several  terms 
I  have  served  in  the  Legislature,  toward  the  improvement  of  the 
roads  of  our  Commonwealth.  The  time  has  gone  past  when  any  man 
needs  to  be  argued  with  as  to  the  benefit  of  good  roads.  We  will 
agree  upon  that.  I  have  seen  the  time  when  we  had  to  argue  that, 
but  we  don't  any  more.  We  all  want  them.  The  question  is,  how  to 
get  them  and  to  get  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  our  own  lifetime, 
a*  Senator  Penrose  said,  we  want  to  ride  on  these  roads  ourselves; 
we  want  to  have  some  benefit  from  them  while  we  live  and  our 
children  after  us  should  have  some  benefit  and  will  have  the  benefit 
of  it,  but  we  want  some  benefit  in  our  own  generation,  and  I  am 
very  prond  to  be  associated  with  the  present  administration  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  our  Governor,  whose  heart  and  soul  is 
back  of  this  movement  for  good  roads  in  Pennsylvania  and  whose 
administration  will  go  down  in  the  annals  of  Pennsylvania  as  the 
administration,  which  initiated  and  gave  such  a  splendid  start;  and 
I  hope  not  only  a  start,  but  before  he  ceases  his  duties  as  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  I  hope  to  see  many,  many  hundred  of  miles  of  the 
best  type  of  roads  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am  very  glad 
to  be  connected  with  that  administration,  with  this  movement  and 
hope  that  we  can  connect  up  with  that — take  the  next  advance  step 
and  connect  with  that  system  the  townships  of  our  State,  the  township 
roads,  the  township  supervisors,  and  connect  them  up  with  our  High- 
way Department,  and  thereby  have,  to  my  mind,  if  I  am  competent  to 
judge  from  the  study  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union  as  ta  road  con- 
struction, Pennsylvania  will  lead  them  all  in  the  most  magnificent 
system  of  public  roads  of  any  State  in  the  Union 


GOVERNOR  TENER:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  take  it  that 
this  is  more  or  less  of  a  family  gathering  here,  from  the  State  point 
of  view,  and  that  the  hard  and  fast  rule  which  usually  prevails  in 
strictly  parliamentary  bodies  will  not  be  held  against  me  for  speaking 
twice  on  the  same  subject.  But  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
object  and  the  purposes  of  this  meeting.  True  it  is,  as  I  said  before, 
I  am  not  a  farmer,  and  yet,  in  my  work  at  Harrisburg  I  come  in 
close  contact,  not  only  with  many  of  the  farmers,  but  with  all  those 
things  in  an  executive  way  that  interest  .the  farmer,  and  I  want  to 
know  and  would  like  to  know  just  what  has  been  discussed  at  this 
meeting.  I  would  like  to  ask  of  you,  Mr.  Hutchison,  or  Mr.  Martin, 
or  the  Secretary  here,  or  Mr.  Surface,  if  these  gentlemen,  coming  from 
remote  distances  as  well  as  those  at  home  here,  know  just  what  is 
being  done  by  the  State  for  the  farmer;  how  the  Legislature  is  en- 
deavoring at  this  Session,  as  it  never  did  before,  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  farmer?  We  all  realize  and  we  do  not  need  to  be  farmers  to 
realize  that  the  happy-go-lucky  way  of  running  a  farm  in  the  old 
days  is  now  out  of  date,  and  that  you  must  at  this  time  apply  the 
proper  scientific  and  sanitary  measures  and  rules  and  all  of  that  for 
the  proper  conduct  and  for  the  profitable  conduct  of  your  farm,  and 
many  farmers  there  are  today,  I  am  sure,  who  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  gaining  that  scientific  knowledge,  many  of  you  have 
not  been  through  State  College,  many  of  you  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  all  that,  and  yet  that  knowledge  is  at  hand,, that 
knowledge  is  free  to  every  farmer  and  everyone  interested  in  it  in  the 
entire  State. 

Up  until  this  time,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  somewhat 
handicapped  in  disseminating  that  information,  but  now,  with  an 
appropriation  and  with  a  bill  passed  expressly  for  the  purpose,  today 
we  feel  that  the  State  Government  and  all  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture means  in  helpfulness  to  agriculture  and  to  the  farmer,  is 
at  your  disposal.  You  are  familiar  with  the  splendid  work  being 
done  by  Dr.  Surface  in  bis  Department  and  its  far-reaching  and 
splendid  beneficial  effects,  and  today  we  are  ready  to  carry  that 
right  to  the  farm,  and  so,  if  there  be  any  trouble  with  your  planting, 
with  your  crops,  with  your  soil,  with  your  trees,  you  have  at  hand  at 
your  call,  free  by  the  State,  the  expert  who  will  come  to  your 
door. 

I  want  to  know  if  that  has  been  discussed,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  if 
everyone  here  is  perfectly  familiar  with  that  advantage  which  they 
now  have?  I  would  like  to  know  if  yon  have  discussed,  for  instance, 
the  State  Fair  proposition,  which  is  recommended  in  my  message 
and  which  was  asked  for  by  many  of  the  farmers,  although  there 
is  some  opposition  now  by  officers  of  local  fairs,  but  I  think  that 
that  opposition  should  not  prevail,  for  the  reason  that  the  greatet 
the  fair,  the  greater  the  exhibition,  the  more  people  will  come  to 
it  and  the  further  its  good  influence  will  be  radiated  throughout  the 
State.  In  other  words,  if  you  have  a  good  State  Pair  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, you  are  bound  to  have  good  local  fairs,  because  the  prize  ex- 
hibits of  that  State  Fair  will  go  among  these  other  fairs  and  all 
the  things  that  are  of  interest  and  that  are  of  benefit  to  the  farm- 
ers in  a  real,  practical,  genuine  way,  the  State  Fair  is  committed  to 
and  is  endeavoring  to  accomplish  through  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment and  other  Departments  of  the  State, 


I  am  asked  at  this  time  that  the  program  be  filled  up  and  con- 
cluded by  one  who  usually  pronounces  the  benediction  on  occasions 
of  this  kind,  a  live  wire  from  your  adjoining  county  of  Allegheny, 
one  of  the  County  Commissioners,  who  has  had  a  very  great  deal 
of  experience  in  road  building  and  in  contracting  for  roads.  In 
that  county  of  Allegheny,  they  have  bnilt  almost  entirely  of  them- 
selves and  with  their  own  money,  more  than  400  miles  of  Improved 
roads,  and  have  within  the  confines  of  that  county,  by  purchase  as 
well  as  by  construction,  altogether  some  500  miles,  half  as  much, 
nearly  half  as  much  as  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  one  who  is,  I  am  sure,  known  to 
most  of  yon,  the  Hon.  J.  Denny  O'Neil,  of  Pittsburg. 

MR.  O'NEIL:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Governor 
Tener  and  Senator  Penrose:  I  was  one  of  the  few  fellows  over  in 
Allegheny  county  who  made  a  hard  fight  for  Governor  Tener  and 
I  have  never  for  one  moment  regretted  that  he  was  elected  Governor. 

GOVERNOR  TENER:  I  want  to  remind  the  Commissioner  that 
this  is  altogether  a  non-partisan  gathering. 

MR.  O'NEIL:  I  can  speak  my  mind  freely,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
because  the  very  last  bill  that  Allegheny  county  was  interested  in, 
was  signed  by  the  Governor  the  other  day.  and  when  his  term  as 
Chief  Executive  of  this  State  is  over  and  he  retires  from  public 
life,  he  will  go  down  into  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  Governors 
Pennsylvania  ever  had,  and  I  say  that  from  my  experience  with  him 
as  a  public  official  and  a  business  man  and  from  several  months' 
experience  in  Harrisburg  trying  to  secure  legislation  that  would 
be  for  the  benefit,  not  only  of  Allegheny  county,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  have  absolute  faith  in  good  roads.  I  have  the  distinguished 
honor  of  being  a  member  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Allegheny  county  and  that  county  contains  one-sixth  of  the  total 
wealth  of  this  whole  Ktate  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  county  whose 
assessed  valuation  is  greater  than  that  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  combined.  There  are  18  states  in  the  Union  that 
have  a  lower  assessed  valuation  than  the  county  of  Allegheny  And 
from  a  county  like  that  you  can  expect  big  things.  We  have  at  the 
present  time  450  miles  of  roads  that  were  constructed  by  onr  county. 
We  have  about  50  miles  of  roads  that  were  toll  roads  and  that 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  county  and  we  have  spent  in  excess  of 
{11,000.000  to  build  those  roads,  and  I  want  to  say  as  a  business 
man  and  as  a  banker,  that  it  is  the  best  investment  that  Allegheny 
county  has  ever  made.  I  know  farms  in  Allegheny  county  on  some  of 
our  improved  roads,  that  two  or  three  years  after  we  improved 
those  roads,  they  not  only  doubled  in  value,  but  in  some  sections 
where  the  land  came  into  use  for  residence  purposes,  the  value  in- 
creased ten  times  the  price  they  sold  at  previous  to  the  road  being  con- 
structed. That  is  the  best  investment  any  community  can  make,  be- 
cause when  yon  construct  good  ronds  in  the  vicinity  where  farmers 
live,  you  are  going  to  retain  those  farmers  and  going  to  get  a  better 
class  of  farmers.  Why,  men,  one  of  your  own  members  here  said  that 
the  future  of  this  country  depends  upon  the  boys  who  come  from  the 


farms,  and  as  a  practical  politician  and  as  a  practical  business  man 
and  as  a  man  who  has  had  great  deal  of  experience  in  our  cities, 
I  want  to  say  that  every  word  of  that  is  true.  Why,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  people  who  come  into  our  city  to  balance  us  up  and  keep 
us  in  the  straight  path,  if  it  were  not  for  the  farmers,  God  pity  this 
great  State  and  this  great  nation  of  ours. 

Now,  I  am  interested  in  good  roads  and  I  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience  and  we  hear  some  of  the  farmers  complain  about  the 
high  cost  of  constructing  roads.  We  have  maintained  a  steady  road 
construction  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  there  are  no  other 
conditions  that  confront  us  when  we  go  to  build  roads  just  the 
same  as  those  in  Pennsylvania.  We  have  a  peculiar  soil,  cut  up  by 
mountains  and  hills  and  rivers,  and  we  have  heavy  traffic,  and  it 
is  natural  that  our  roads  should  cost  more  to  build  because  we 
have  got  to  build  them  better  than  in  most  of  the  states  of  the 
Union.  In  New  Jersey,  where  they  are  building  sand  roads,  or 
ont  in  the  West,  where  they  take  a  road  machine  and  ronnd  up  the 
road  in  the  center,  it's  no  wonder  they  can  build  roads  for  $300  a 
mile;  but  in  Pennsylvania,  to  build  a  road  that  will  last  and  meet 
the  requirements,  you  have  got  to  spend  from  $14,000  to  $20,000  a 
mile,  depending  on  the  construction  of  that  road.  But  no  matter 
what  the  road  costs,  it  is  the  best  investment  for  the  people  that 
they  can  possibly  make.  The  form  or  type  of  road  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  FoBter  and  other  gentlemen  and  I  believe  it  has 
been  said  that  we  have  practically  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  roads  in  the  future  must  be  on  a  concrete  foundation  in  most 
places  and  in  most  sections.  A  macadam  road  will  be  built  where 
the  country  is  pretty  well  built  np  and  a  bituminous  road  in  towns 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  and  boroughs.  The  construction  of 
brick  roads  is  another  thing  we  have  been  greatly  interested  in  and 
I  have  been  going  through  the  county  and  State  to  some  extent, 
investigating  it. 

It  is  a  strange  phenomena  to  find  so  many  farmers  who  are  op- 
posed to  this  bond  issue  for  the  construction  of  roads  by  the  State. 
I  cannot  imagine  why  any  farmer  will  reach  a  state  of  mind  where 
he  will  go  and  oppose  that  project.  I  want  to  tell  yon,  men,  that 
when  those  roads  are  constructed  they  are  going  to  be  constructed 
and  maintained  by  the  corporations  and  it  is  right  that  they  should 
bej  it  is  right  that  they  should  keep  np  the  roads  of  this  State. 
As  Mr.  Jones  has  said,  they  have  not  paid  their  just  proportion  of 
the  taxes  and  if  we  construct  these  roads  and  leave  the  corporations 
to  pay  for  them,  you  are  going  to  benefit  and  it  is  going  to  equalize 
taxation.  That  will  make  it  fair,  and  I  tell  you,  if  you  would  only 
come  over  into  Allegheny  county  and  investigate  what  the  roads  have 
done  there,  you  will  not  be  misled  by  what  any  farmer  politician  may 
say  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  good  roads.  You  will  not 
only  vote  for  the  bond  issue  and  good  roads,  but  you  will  do  every- 
thing you  can  to  get  your  neighbors  and  friendg  to  do  so. 

I  have  congratulated  the  State  on  having  such  an  excellent  Gov- 
ernor, and  I  want  to  congratulate  the  State  on  having  such  an 
excellent  Highway  Commissioner  and  such  an  excellent  State  Road 
Engineer  as  Mr.  Foster.  It  isn't  much  wonder  that  they  are  good, 
because  they  were  trained  ont  in  Allegheny  county,  and  when  they 
wanted  a  Highway  Commissioner  and  an  engineer  to  construct  the 
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roads,  they  came  out  there  and  took  them  from  our  county.  I  am 
glad  they  did,  because  tbey  have  got  a  bigger  field  to  work  in,  and  our 
not  only  good  men,  but  have  the  ability  to  construct  your  roads  right, 
and  they  are  absolutely  honest  and  everything  they  do  will  be  open 
and  above  board  and  for  every  dollar  they  spend  you  are  going  to  get 
a  dollar  in  value  in  the  roads. 

I  don't  know  of  anything  else  I  could  say  to  you,  gentlemen. 
I  believe  you  understand  the  conditions  better  than  we  of  the  city, 
but  don't  be  misled  by  any  story,  no  matter  from  what  source,  that 
the  farmers  ought  to  oppose  this  fifty  million  dollar  bond  issue. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  they  have  been  opposing  it  in  the  past  is 
the  false  impression  among  so  many  that  all  politicians  are  dishonest. 
I  am  not  a  politician,  I  am  a  business  man,  but  I  have  held  political 
offices  and  have  come  in  contact  with  the  politicians  of  this  State, 
and  they  will  average  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  any  other  class, 
and  it  is  a  shame  and  will  result  in  evil  to  our  county  if  we  <lo 
not  stop  this  unjust  criticism,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  yellow 
journals,  this  criticism  of  every  man  who  holds  public  place.  There 
are  papers  published  in  this  State  that  are  a  menace  to  the  State 
and  the  nation,  and  the  citizenship  of  Pennsylvania  ought  to  rebuke 
the  stories  sent  broadcast  in  an  attempt  to  tarnish  the  Dame  and 
reputation  of  every  man  that  holds  a  public  office.  If  you  compare 
the  public  men  that  I  know  with  the  men  who  are  the  authors  of 
those  stories  and  the  publishers  of  those  papers,  you  will  find  that 
there  is  no  comparison  at  all  between  them.  Some  of  those  fellows 
are  bo  low  down,  so  degenerate,  that  I  will  not  say  what  I  think  about 
them ;  you  can  imagine  the  rest. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  tell  you.  when  a  man  strikes  Billy  Sunday's 
trail  he  just  goes  all  over  him. 

Now  friends,  we  have  had  here  a  feast  of  good  things  on  this 
road  question,  discussion  that  will  affect  not  only  the  audience 
present  here  today,  but  will  go  out  all  over  this  Commonwealth  aud 
this  nation.  We  have  taken  a  step  forward  in  this  important  work. 
We've  got  a  good  friend  here  that's  my  boss,  but  I  am  his  today. 
When  be  gets  a  chance  he  takes  a  whack  at  me.  Now,  I  just  want 
my  good  friend,  one  whom  I  love  and  esteem,  Secretary  Critchfield, 
ip  say  just  a  word  at  the  close  of  this  meeting.  Give  him  your  close 
attention.  He  is  a  farmer  from  Somerset  county,  the  place  where 
yesterday  or  the  day  before,  he  stated  it  was  a  land  overflowing  with 
milk  and  honey. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  When  I  was  coming  up  the 
road  day  before  yesterday,  I  heard  two  gentlemen  talking  about 
some  of  the  products  of  this  section  of  country  and  became  very  much 
interested.  One  said  to  the  other,  "How  much  are  you  getting  a 
gallon  for  your  maple  syrup?"  and  he  said,  "Seven  dollars."  Well, 
then  I  became  still  more  interested.  I  thought  here  is  the  greatest 
market  for  Somerset  county  that  has  ever  opened  anywhere,  and 
I  listened  intently.  They  were  sitting  a  little  distance  from  me  and 
then  one  of  the  men  said,  "That  is,  when  it  is  bottled  in  Bond."  And 
then  I  began  to  realize  that  they  were  taking  the  names  that  we 
apply  to  our  good  things  and  applying  them  to  some  other  things 
in  some  other  sections  of  the  country. 
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Now,  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  just  say  a  word  at 
the  cloee,  because  I  want  to  answer  the  very  pertinent  question 
that  was  asked  by  the  Governor.  The  Governor  told  us  at  the  out- 
Bet,  when  he  began  speaking,  that  he  was  not  a  farmer  and  didn't 
know  that  he  ever  would  be.  if  I  had  not  already  known  that  he 
was  not  a  farmer,  I  would  have  known  it  after  he  said  he  would 
like  to  know  whether  the  farmers  knew  what  the  Legislature  was 
doing.  1  want  to  say  to  you  that  there  is  no  class  of  citizens  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  or  any  other  state  that  keep  as  close  a  watch 
upon  their  representatives  in  the  Senate  as  well  as  the  General 
Assembly,  as  the  farmers.  And  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is 
not,  from  Susquehanna,  away  off  to  Greene  county  in  the  southwest- 
ern portion  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  farmer  to  be  found,  but  what 
can  tell  what  is  going  on  at  Harrisburg  today. 

GOVERNOR  TENER:    Wise  man. 

The  SECRETARY:  Thank  you.  However,  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion further,  there  has  been  nothing  said  with  relation  to  these 
matters  in  this  meeting.  We  have  had  the  program  to  follow  out 
and  one  of  the  items  in  the  program,  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  vas 
mentioned  in  the  printed  program,  was  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions,  and  if  the  men  who  have  not  been  doing 
their  duty  in  the  State  Legislature  or  the  National  Congress,  escape 
that  Committee,  they  will  do  well.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  will  give  expression  to  the  sentiment 
of  this  meeting  with  regard  to  what  has  been  done  by  the  present 
Legislature.  We  appreciate,  and  I  know  I  am  voicing  the  sentiments 
of  all  here,  which  will  be  expressed  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
— I  know  I  am  voicing  their  sentiments  when  I  say  Uiat  we  not 
only  know,  but  we  appreciate  beyond  expression  what  the  General 
Assembly  is  doing  for  the  farmers  of  the  Commonwealth  and  what 
your  Excellency  has  been  pleased  to  give  your  executive  approval. 

It  has  been  a  very  fc.-eat  pleasure  to  me  to  be  here  and  I  have 
been  more  interested  than  I  can  tell  you  in  listening  to  these  ex- 
cellent addresses  on  this  topic  that  is  so  full  of  interest  to  all  of  us. 
I  shall  go  away  with  very  pleasant  recollections  of  this  meeting  and 
the  opportunity  it  has  given  me  of  renewing  acquaintance  with 
some  of  my  old  associates  in  the  agricultural  work  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania. I  want  to  say  that,  before  the  adjournment,  I  hope  you 
will  give  an  opportunity  to  one  of  the  attorneys  of  the  town,  Mr. 
Eagleson,  I  believe,  who  has  a  word  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  Recep- 
tion Committee  of  this  City.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  want  to  say  to  the  Governor  that  in  the 
beginning  of  our  session,  when  the  Board  of  Agriculture  met,  we 
discussed  and  were  very  thankful  to  you  for  signing  the  Pure  Seed 
Bill.  It  is  a  measure  that  took  six  years  of  hard  work,  as  Mr.  Jones 
knows,  to  get  through  the  Legislature,  a  bill  c?  the  kind  that  you 
have  signed,  and  they  have  been  very  thankful  to  you  for  it.  Now 
I  want  to  thank  these  good  people  of  Washington  county  for  the  in- 
terest they  have  taken  in  this  meeting,  and  to  you  people  who  have 
come  out  here  today  to  favor  us  with  your  presence  and  listen  to 
these  good  addresses  on  this  great  subject  that  lies  so  close  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  I  hope  you  will  take  the 
18 
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message  home  with  yon  and  discuss  it  among  yourselves,  yon  Insti- 
tute people,  you  gentlemen  who  go  out  as  instructors,  that  yon 
will  go  out  as  upholders  of  good  roads  throughout  Pennsylvania 
and  will  do  your  part  I  see  the  concrete  people  here  and  I  hope 
they  will  go  out  and  say  a  word  for  Pennsylvania;  some  of  you 
come  from  Iowa  and  other  places,  but  you  will  see  we  are  awake 
on  this  subject.  Now  we  will  have  a  word  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Local  Committee  here,  Mr.  Eagleson,  I  believe,  is  the  name. 

MR.  EAGLESON:  I  haven't  mnch  to  say,  except  to  say  that 
the  Automobile  Club  of  this  town  and  the  Country  Club,  who  are 
interested  with  the  Convention  delegates  and  so  on  here  in  the  ques- 
tion of  good  roads,  are  willing  to  help  out  in  this  matter,  and  this 
evening,  when  we  have  our  distinguished  guests  here,  the  Country 
Club  has  extended  an  invitation  to  Governor  Tener,  Senator  Pen- 
rose and  those  with  him  here,  to  take  dinner  at  the  Club  this  even- 
ing at  six  o'clock,  and  have  provided  automobiles  to  take  them  out. 
Immediately  after  the  dinner,  we  have  also  endeavored  to  have  a 
number  of  automobiles  here  at  the  Court  House,  to  leave  about  seven 
o'clock,  and  we  extend  an  invitation  to  all  of  you  to  come  out  after 
dinner  and  receive.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  take  you  all  out  there 
for  dinner,  but  the  conveniences  are  not  such  that  we  can  do  it. 
We  want  to  take  a  number  of  the  delegates  to  the  Country  Club  and 
wish  you  all  to  come.  Those  we  could  not  provide  automobiles  for 
and  who  wish  to  come,  can  take  the  trolley  car  at  seven  o'clock  <md 
get  off  at  the  Club,  and  we  would  like  to  have  as  many  as  possible 
come  out  to  the  Club  about  seven  o'clock  and  meet  the  Governor  and 
those  with  bim. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Director  Martin  has  a  word. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Now  my  friends,  you  have  observed  duriag 
the  discussions  to  which  you  have  listened  during  these  two  or  three 
days,  that  I  have  been  a  silent  listener,  edified  and  instructed  along 
the  lines  of  highway  improvement.  Now,  at  the  hour  of  closing, 
honored  as  we  have  been  this  afternoon  by  a  visit  from  our  good 
Governor  and  our  Senior  Senator  and  these  gentlemen  who  have 
come  from  near  and  far  to  honor  us  with  their  presence, — now,  as 
we  close,  I  invite  the  audience,  our  county  managers,  our  lecturers 
and  others,  before  they  leave  the  house,  to  come  up  and  give  these 
honored  visitors  the  glad  hand  of  welcome. 

A  Member:  Mr.  Chairman  just  before  you  close,  I  would  ask 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  if  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  couldn't 
be  ready  to  report  at  the  close  of  the  nigbt  session? 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  will  offer 
their  report  at  the  opening  of  the  evening  session. 

(The  meeting  then  adjourned,  afterward  the  audience  formed  in 
line  and  shook  hands  with  Governor  Tener  and  Senator  Penrose.) 
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Washington,  Pa.,  May  22,  1913.  7.30  P.  M. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Purdy,  Imperial,  Pa.,  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  first  thing  in  order  this  evening  will  be 
the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  Before  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  re- 
ports, I  would  like  to  offer  a  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Just  hold  it,  please,  until  after  the  Committee 
reports. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR :  I  think  perhaps  it  should  be  placed  before 
the  Committee  and  if  they  want  to  incorporate  it  in  their  report, 
they  can  do  so.  Their  report  is  final.  I  don't  want  to  make  a  re- 
port after  the  Committee  has  reported. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Well,  perhaps  their  resolution  would  cover 
yours. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR :  Well,  if  it  does,  all  right,  but  mine  should 
in  any  case  be  referred  to  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN :    We  are  ready  for  the  report. 

Prof.  Menges,  Chairman  of  the  Resolution  Committee,  then  read  the 
report,  as  follows: 

REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTION 


1.  Resolved,  That  we,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Farmers'  Normal  Institute  do  hereby  express  our  hearty  appre- 
ciation and  extend  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  committee  of  citizens 
who  have  arranged  for  our  comfortable  entertainment  during  our 
stay  in  this  city;  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  furnishing  us  with  the 
commodious  hall  for  holding  the  sessions  of  this  Institute;  to  the 
Agricultural  Society  for  throwing  open  the  Fair  Grounds  for  our 
visit;  to  tbe  Street  Railroad  Company  for  transportation  to  and  from 
these  grounds;  to  the  Grange  of  this  county  for  the  part  taken  in 
arranging  for  our  comforts  and  to  the  Press  of  this  City  for  its  full 
and  well  written  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  our  meetings. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  congratulate  the  department  of  Farmers' 
Institute  in  obtaining,  and  that  we  thank  the  Legislature  for  passing, 
and  the  Governor  for  signing,  the  Bill  appropriating  $40,000  for  the 
employment  of  demonstrators  and  councillors  to  apply  with  the 
farmers,  the  best  approved  practical,  scientific  methods  of  agricul- 
ture, horticulture  and  in  the  application  of  the  various  activities 
of  the  dairy  and  animal  husbandry  adapted  to  the  various  climatic 
and  soil  conditions  of  the  State;  and  further,  That  we  earnestly 
solicit  the  co-operation  of  the  County  Chairmen  of  Institutes  and 
farmers  generally,  in  assisting  the  Department  and  the  demonstrators 
in  the  development  of  this  work.  Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  re- 
quest the  support  of  the  Legislators  of  the  various  counties  for  a 
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further  appropriation  of  ?55,O0O  for  the  mainteDance  of  the  Farm- 
ers'. Institute  for  the  coming  two  years. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  herewith  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
honor  conferred  upon  ns  by  the  presence  of  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  State,  Governor  John  K.  Tener,  and  the  Senior  United  States 
Senator,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose,  and  the  pleasure  of  their  excellent  and 
instructive  addresses.  Further,  That  we  commend  the  action  of  the 
Governor  and  the  legislative  bodies  for  their  generous  support  of 
agriculture  of  the  State.  Further,  That  we  endorse  the  attitude 
of  the  Governor  towards  the  creation  of  a  State  Fair,  believing  that 
such  action  will  more  rapidly  advance  agriculture. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  as  speedy  a  construction  of 
Post  Eoads,  permanent  highways  and  earth  roads  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  by  means  of  Federal  and  State  aid,  as  is  consistent 
with  good  finance  and  good  government. 

5.  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  present  local  and  national  agi- 
tation for  the  inauguration  of  co-operation  among  the  farmers,  that 
we  endorse  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  to  assist  this  movement 
in  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  that  we  urge  our 
own  State  Department  to  obtain,  through  its  own  initiative  and 
through  the  assistance  of  other  available  agencies,  such  information 
as  may  be  of  assistance  to  the  farmers  of  the  State,  in  enabling  them 
through  their  local  organizations  to  form  business  relations  with 
consumers'  associations  so  as  to  sell  directly  to  these  organizations, 
and  with  the  manufacturers  of  farm  equipments,  so  that  the  local 
organizations  may  buy  directly  from  the  manufacturers  and  eliminate 
all  unnecessary  intermediate  buying  and  selling  agencies. 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  endorse  the  movement  for  the  enactment 
of  a  law  by  the  National  Congress,  permitting  the  loaning  of  the 
postal  savings  deposits,  now  deposited  with  the  national  hanks  at 
two  per  cent,  to  farmers  up  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  selling  valne 
of  real  estate  and  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  selling  value  of  crops  and 
livestock ;  with  a  long  time  mortgage  as  security  for  the  real  estate 
and  with  such  security  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  absolute 
safety  for  loans  on  crops  and  livestock  at  the  rate  of  three  or  three 
and  one-half  per  cent,  interest. 

Since  it  has  pleased  the  Euler  of  all  things  to  remove  from  our 
midst,  by  death,  two  of  our  most  estimable  and  valued  County  Chair- 
men, Mr.  A.  D.  Holman,  and  Samuel  McCreary,  be  it 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  County 
Chairmen  and  Farmers'  Institute  Lecturers  have  sustained  an  in- 
calculable loss. 

Resolved,  Also,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  bereaved  family. 

Whereas,  Real  estate  is  paying  more  than  its  just  proportion  of 
taxes  and  it  is  proposed  to  still  farther  encumber  the  State  with  a 
loan  of  fifty  million  dollars  for  the  construction  of  roads,  while  we 
favor  good  roads  and  their  maintenance  if  the  money  necessary  were 
judiciously  applied,  we  are  not  in  favor  of  the  proposed  loan  until 
means  are  provided  by  which  our  revenue  can  he  increased  without 
inflicting  still  higher  taxes  upon  the  public. 

And,  whereas,  After  diligent  inquiry  it  is  found  that  notwith- 
standing the  condition  of  our  highways  during  the  passing  century, 
the  farmers  have  been  successful  in  marketing  all  their  products 
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until  this  time  and  bring  to  the  farm  all  the  supplies  required,  ho 

there  remains  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  any  crop  that  is  seeking  a 

market  at  this  time. 
8.    Therefore,  be  it  Resolved:      That  we  are  unalterably  opposed 

to  encumber  future  generations  with  a  debt  that  is  unnecessary  and 

uncalled  for  at  this  time. 

Franklin    Menges, 
J.   H.   Sch ul tz, 
M.  E.  Conard. 

Committee. 

MB.  HUTCHISON:  I  ask  to  have  the  report  amended  in  two 
little  items  if  the  Chairman  will  agree,  and  that  is,  that  the  press,  not 
only  of  this  town,  be  thanked,  but  also  the  press  of  the  State,  which 
has  been  sending  out  the  reports  to  different  sections  of  the  State; 
and  that  yoa  include  the  Hon.  E.  E.  Jones  and  Col.  Foster  in  that 
list  of  gentlemen  who  came  here  to  speak  to  you. 

PROF.  MENGES:    I  will  be  glad  to  accept  those  amendments. 

(It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the  resolutions  be  adopted 
as  read) 

(On  motion,  the  resolutions  were  adopted  as  a  whole) 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  an  action  this 
afternoon,  calling  for  a  committee  to  take  under  consideration  the 
formation  of  a  better  plan  for  advertising  Farmers'  Institutes  by 
the  County  Chairmen.  We  would  appoint  on  this  Committee,  Mr. 
G.  F.  Barnes,  of  York;  J.  Aldus  Herr,  of  Lancaster;  H.  G.  McGowan, 
of  Berks;  S.  S.  Blyholder,  of  Armstrong,  and  Matthew  Rodgers,  of 
.  Juniata. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  anything  further  to  come  before 
the  meeting? 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN :    I  don't  know  of  anything,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  there  is  nothing  further,  we  will  now  in- 
troduce to  you  Mr.  Wittman,  who  will  give  us  a  talk  on  poultry. 

Mr.  Wittman  spoke  as  follows: 

SOME  PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  HOUSES,  GOOD  AND  BAD 

Bj  W.  THBO.  WITTMAN.  AOmtotm.   Pa. 

Two  months  ago,  when  I  first  knew  about  this,  it  happened  that 
I  bad  a  lot  of  work  on  hand  and  could  not  pay  attention  to  it  until 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  I  haven't  seen  a  single  one  of  these  slides  on 
the  screen,  but  I  hope  they  will  turn  out  all  right  and  that  you  will 
like  them.  I  had  absolutely  no  material.  When  I  had  the  fire  at 
Mount  Gretna  I  lost  all  the  pictures  and  even  my  camera  and  what- 


ever pictures  I  have  had  since  were  used  in  articles  sold  to  various 
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papers,  so  I  had  to  start  from  the  very  beginning  and  these  are  all 
new  pictures  and  I  haven't  seen  an;  of  them  on  the  screen. 

We  will  have  the  first  one  now.  One  way  of  getting  these  pictures 
was  by  getting  a  team  and  getting  right  out  in  the  country  and 
getting  farm  poultry.  That  was  the  very  first  chicken  house  we 
found.  That  is  within  a  mile  of  -Allentown.  That  is  a  very  fine 
farm.  Bight  across  the  street  from  this  old  chicken  house  there 
is  a  magnificent  barn  with  a  herd  of  wonderful  Holstein  cattle  and 
that's  what  that  farmer  thought  of  his  chickens — an  old  hole.  That 
is  the  next  farm.  That  fellow  had  his  chickens  sleeping  above  the 
pig  pen,  a  mighty  poor  place  to  have  chickens.  The  conditions 
were  very  bad  on  that  particular  Lehigh  County  farm.  We  are  go- 
ing to  hurry  through  these  pictures.  There's  three  men  on  to-night 
and  we  are  going  through  very  quickly.  The  next  farm  has  a  fresh 
air  poultry  house.  The  chicken  business  looked  good  to  this  farmer 
and  I  believe  that  house  was  open  like  that  all  winter.  He  had  a  cur- 
tain here,  but  he  told  me  he  had  not  been  using  it,  and  be  bad 
some  splendid  chickens,  as  you  will  see  in  the  next  picture.  (The 
operator  couldn't  find  the  slide  for  the  next  picture).  That's  a 
Lehigh  county  farm.  That  fellow  has  a  splendid  place  for  chickens 
and  has  a  beautiful  sunny  slope.  The  only  objection  would  be  that 
he  has  the  chicken  house  between  his  own  home  and  the  public  road. 
I  would  not  think  that  was  a  good  place.  I  would  want  my  home 
the  most  prominent  thing  on  the  farm,  but  he  had  a  splendid  place 
for  chickens,  and  while  he  had  a  lot  of  grass  in  his  chicken  house, 
he  knew  enough  to  take  out  that  much,  at  least,  in  April,  and  things 
looked  very  good  on  that  farm  and  that  is  quite  a  nice  chicken  house. 
That  was  a  two-story  chicken  house  on  a  Lehigh  county  farm.  I  took 
these  all  in  one  day.  He  had  an  entrance  at  the  back  and  one  over 
here.    The  upper  story  was  not  much  of  a  success,  he  told  me. 

This  is  a  barnyard.  When  we  arrived  at  this  farm,  the  barnyard  was 
just  full  of  chickens.  Bight  over  here  is  a  pig  pen.  The  pig  pen  was 
full  of  chickens  and  my  own  opinion  is,  that  is  a  mighty  poor  place 
to  have  chickens,  in  the  pig  pen  and  on  the  manure  pile.  We  chased 
them  all  off.  One  rooster  didn't  like  it  and  be  got  up  on  the  fence 
and  crowed  and  crowed  and  tried  to  tell  us  fellows  that  we  didn't 
know  much  about  chickens,  anyhow.  He  liked  the  old-fashioned  way 
of  staying  on  the  manure  pile.  There's  the  picture  I  wanted  to 
show  you  of  that  farm  that  had  a  fresh  air  chicken  house  He  had 
a  splendid  white  Wyandotte  and  his  house  was  well  sheltered,  made 
of  cement,  mostly.    He  built  it  himself  and  it  cost  him  $64. 

A  Member :    What  size  was  it 

MB.  WITTMAN :  He  had  a  workshop  on  one  side,  38  feet,  front- 
age; he  had  some  old  material  around  the  farm  and  did  most  of  the 
work  himself.  This  is  one  of  his  white  Wyandotte  roosters  in  the 
foreground.  That  farmer  didn't  have  good  looking  chickens,  they 
were  all  sick ;  if  yon  can  see  what  this  means  you  understand  why 
they  were  sickly.  They  were  in  a  mud-hole;  he  put  his  chicken 
house  in  a  hole.  There  was  a  splendid  steel  roof  on  this,  but  be  had 
a  very,  very  poor  location.  His  chickens  are  always  bound  to  be  in 
poor  health  when  confined  in  a  mud-bole.  There  were  lots  of  ponds 
of  water  standing  around,  not  a  bit  of  glass  or  anything  likely  to 
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make  poultry  keeping  a  success.  These  are  of  Lehigh  county  farms, 
the  pictures  taken  in  April  by  myself  and  another  gentleman.  This 
is  the  interior  of  that  two-story  chicken  house.  We  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  get  interiors.  We  came  to  one  farm  where  the  chickens 
looked  poor  and  we  tried  to  get  the  interior.  This  farmer  feeds  his 
chickens  on  cobs.  He  had  been  doing  that  for  a  number  of  years. 
•  There  was  about  a  foot  of  corn  cobs  in  that  chicken  house,  mixed  up 
with  manure  and  dead  chickens.  The  smell  and  filth  was 
something  fierce  and  I  should  like  to  have  shown  it  on 
the  screen  to-night.  This  was  a  new  building.  These  conditions 
were  quite  fair.  I  shouldn't  like  that  slanting  roof  he  had,  but  that 
was  quite  a  sanitary  and  good  chicken  house. 

That  is  a  Lehigh  county  chicken  house.  That  is  2  by  12  ft.  in  front 
and  9  in  the  back,  giving  us  an  average  height  of  10  ft.  There  was  too 
much  glass  in  it.  This  describes  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at.  This 
is  the  chicken  a  foot  high,  with  a  10  ft.  ceiling;  it  goes  away 
up  there.  The  area  is  equal  to  a  6  ft.  man  in  a  house  with  a  60  ft. 
ceiling.  We  men  could  not  live  in'bouses  with  60  ft.  ceilings.  A 
0  ft.  man  builds  a  bouse  with  a  9  ft.  ceiling.  That  is  the  sort  of  house 
a  man  builds  for  himself,  but  he  builds  a  bouse  like  this  for  a  chicken. 
This  is  almost  the  limit,  a  foot  chicken  in  a  3-ftv  house.  That  had 
plenty  of  material  in  it  for  two  or  three  good  chicken  houses.  It  is 
entirely  too  high.  That  was  the  only  chicken  farm  we  found  that  day. 
There  were  1,200  chickens  in  that  meadow,  quite  large  ones  already, 
but  they  don't  show  on  there.  It  was  getting  late  at  night.  It  has 
not  been  very  easy  to  go  out  into  the  country  and  pick  out  a  whole 
lot  of  places.  In  the  afternoon  we  could  be  where  we  should  have 
been  in  the  morning  and  vice  versa.  Some  chicken  houses  we  had  no 
chance  at  any  time  of  day  to  get  a  good  picture.  There  was  one 
farmer  we  met — we  spied  around  looking  for  chicken  houses  and 
there  wasn't  any  in  sight ;  then  it  struck  me  there  were  no  chickens 
either,  and  the  farmer  was  watching  on  a  bench  and  I  called  to  him, 
"Don't  you  keep  any  chickens?"  He  said,  "No."  I  asked  him  why. 
He  replied,  "I  don't  like  them."  "Why?"  He  said,  "I  don't  know; 
there  ain't  any  money  in  the  chicken  business,  anyhow.  The  other 
fellow  may  keep  chickens."  I  wish  everybody  that  felt  like  him 
would  quit  keeping  chickens.  I  said,  "Brother,  here's  my  hand,  I 
wish  there  was  a  whole  lot  of  farmers  like  yourself,  who,  when  they 
don't  like  chickens,  would  quit  keeping  them  and  give  the  people 
that  love  chickens  so  much  more  of  a  chance. 

The  test  of  a  poultry  house  is,  Do  the  chickens  live  in  it?  There 
are  very  few  pictures  that  I  have — this  is  one  of  them.  This  is  a 
fresh  air  chicken  house  in  which  you  don't  have  to  pen  the  chickens. 
There  is  no  way  of  penning  those  chickens  in  there;  they  will  stay  in 
because  it's  got  plenty  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air  and  litter  and  scratch- 
ing material  and  is  a  splendid  home  for  chickens.  If  the  house  is 
right  the  chickens  will  live  in  it.  That  is  a  view  of  a  chicken  house 
of  the  same  sort.  That  is  the  interior  of  that  same  chicken  house. 
That  is  the  same  chicken  house  built  in  a  long  continuous  row,  by 
Dr.  Robert  Mead  Smith.  This  is  that  same  chicken  house  built  in  a 
long  continuous  row,  and  while  the  Doctor  is  a  new  man  at  the 
chicken  business,  he  is  one  of  the  most  successful  poultry  men  in 
Pennsylvania  to-day.  That  is  some  more  of  the  same  thing.  This 
is  an  interior  that  happened  to  be  good.    We  had  great  difficulty 
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in  getting  interiors.  We  put  down  this  curtain  and  got  the  interior 
of  the  Doctor's  chicken  house.  He  has  a  long  carrier  to  carry  the 
feed.  This  is  the  curtain.  This  is  the  sunshine  againt  it.  This  is 
home.  It  is  one  of  my  own  home  chicken  yards  and  this  picture  was 
taken  because  there  are  eight  white  Leghorns  out  of  15  that,  made 
a  record  of  over  200  eggs  in  one  year.  Every  hen  you  see  there  laid 
over  200  eggs.  You  see  lots  of  green  grass  and  that  is  the  only  way 
to  keep  chickens,  on  green  grass.  Joseph  Tolman  ,of  Rockland,  Mass., 
invented  the  first  fresh  air  chicken  house.  All  honor  to  Tolman. 
There  is  a  plan  view. 

I  had  some  other  plan  views  of  chicken  houses,  but  I  shall  not  use 
them  to-night.  There  is  Dr.  Woods,  another  Massachusetts  man,  at 
Spring  Lake.  You  understand,  down  in  New  England  it  is  pretty 
cold,  yet  they  are  strong  on  fresh  air.  This  is  wide  open  the  year 
around.  This  is  Dr.  Woods'  house  in  Texas.  I  found  a  few  in  Texas 
last  year  when  I  was  down  there.  That  is  the  Wittman  fresh  air 
house;  you  saw  that  a  minute  ago.  There's  one  thing  I  like  about  this 
house,  the  sunshine  in  here.  There's  a  streak  of  sunshine  comes 
clean  back  to  this  corner.  I  don't  know  whether  you  can  see  it  from 
there  or  not.  We  like  that  about  that  Wittman  house,  which  the 
other  fresh  air  houses  do  not  have,  every  inch  of  floor  covered  with 
sunshine  on  the  21st  of  December.  That's  another  fresh  air  house, 
the  Gollet.  I  had  a  beautiful  slide  and  dropped  it  and  broke  it  and 
had  nothing  but  this.  Here  is  a  chicken  house  that  is  nothing  but 
a  roof.  This  is  the  White  Plymouth  Rock  Farm.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  go  on  that  chicken  farm  and  that  is  the  sort  of  house  they  believe 
in  down  in  New  England — cold  climate. 

Now  we  are  showing  you  a  big  Pennsylvania  poultry  farm  at  New- 
town, Pa.,  a  very  successful  poultry  farm,  one  that  has  been  in  ex- 
istence quite  a  number  of  years.  It  is  a  very  large  plant,  just  full 
of  chickens.  There  is  a  laying  house  and  here  is  another.  Un- 
fortunately, we  tried  to  get  too  much  on  that  picture.  That  is  one 
of  the  laying  houses,  inside  detail,  a  little  closer  by.  This  is  a  large 
commercial  proposition.  That  is  the  interior  of  that  same  laying 
house.  We  got  those  White  Leghorns  when  they  were  busy  scratch- 
ing. They  never  knew  we  were  taking  their  picture.  That  is  the 
incubator  cellar  in  that  same  place,  taken  before  the  2,400  8-capacity 
giant  incubator  went  in  it.  There's  one  of  their  brooder  houses  over 
in  New  England.  These  are  large  Pennsylvania  poultry  farms.  That's 
the  interior  of  the  brooder  house  where  they  start  the  little  White 
Leghorns. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that's  a  picture  of  Montgomery  county,  the 
plant  of  A.  J.  Pels,  a  young  man  who  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  was 
just  as  poor  as  poor  could  be,  didn't  have  anything,  and  to-day  his 
name  is  known  the  world  around.  To-day  there  is  practically  only 
one  man  living  that  has  as  good  White  Wyandottes  as  A.  J.  Fels, 
When  we  got  there  he  was  away.  There  was  a  little  boy  there  who 
happened  to  get  in  all  the  pictures.  He  was  a  very  smart  little  boy. 
He  told  one  thing  that  his  papa  wouldn't  like  to  have  told.  We 
got  around  to  one  pen  and  he  said,  'That's  Teddy,  he's  never  been 
out;  been  in  Madison  Square  Garden."  "Does  your  papa  sell  eggs 
from  that  pen?"  "No,  but  some  men  the  other  day  offered  him  three 
dollars  an  egg  of  that  pen  and  he  sold  some  eggs."  There's  some  of 
the  colony  houses  on  Fels'  plant.    You  only  need  to  pass  the  place 
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to  know  it's  a  profitable  plant.  You  see  our  little  boy  took  to  us  and 
get  in  every  picture.  There's  the  farm,  paid  for  by  chickens.  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Pels  paid  for  all  that  farm  out  of  chicken  money.  It  is 
quite  a  good  farm,  quite  a  good  looking  place,  as  you  can  see  by  the 
picture. 

Now,  of  course,  in  taking  these  pictures  you  come  across  a  lot  of 
good  things.  Here  was  a  mighty  good  thing  sent  to  me  as  a  sample, 
a  parcel  post  egg  carrier  and  I  put  it  in  front  of  the  camera  and  I 
think  I  got  a  very  good  negative.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing.  That 
was  a  lucky  snapshot;  all  different  breeds  have  their  own  special 
types.  The  Polish  have  their  own  type  and  you  see  the  Polish  type 
there  beautifully  and  superbly  shown  in  that  picture  and  you  get 
that  beautiful  coloring  with  a  green  sheen  to  it.  You  see  the  green 
over  here  and  how  beautiful  both  the  male  and  female  come  out,  and 
I  should  give  any  amount  of  money,  almost,  if  I  could  have  a  hundred 
different  varieties  of  chickens  as  good  as  that.  I  would  have  some- 
thing wonderful  and  superbly  beautiful  to  me  as  a  chicken  man, 
because  this  comes  out  so  green.  That  was  very  hard  to  get.  Chick- 
ens don't  like  flashlights  and  the  first  wasn't  good  and  they  went  up 
like  a  shot  and  we  went  in  there  three  different  nights,  but  they 
were  on  the  alert.  You  can  see  the  expression  of  this  chicken,  he 
was  just  about  ready  to  go  up  in  the  air,  but  we  got  them  before 
they  got  up.  I  want  to  say,  "Good  night  and  thank  you  for  your  at- 
tention." 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Has  anyone  any  questions  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man? If  there  are  no  questions,  we  will  next  have  a  talk  by  Prof. 
Watts,  Dean  of  the  Experiment  Station,  State  College,  Pa.,  on  "The 
Most   Intensive  Type  of  Agriculture." 

Prof.  Watts  addressed  the  Institute  as  follows: 

THE  MOST  INTENSIVE  TYPE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

By  PROF.  R.  L.  WATTS,   Blali  College,    Pa, 

Profits  in  farming  depend  very  largely  upon  the  type  of  farming 
followed.  In  these  days  there  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about 
intensive  agriculture  and  many  people  believe  that  the  greatest  need 
of  American  agriculture  is  to  practice  more  intensive  methods.  As 
a  general  proposition  this  may  be  true,  although  it  is  equally  true 
that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  producers  would  increase  profits 
by  following  more  extensive  methods.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
animal  husbandry  industry,  which  requires  a  larger  acreage,  in  order 
to  provide  the  necessary  amount  of  feed  for  the  stock.  I  am  confident 
that  our  hill  lands  should  he  devoted  more  largely  to  grazing  and 
that  the  rough,  stony,  broken  areas  could  be  utilized  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  providing  pasture  for  various  kinds  of  stock. 

Intensive  agriculture,  however,  will  become  more  and  more  im- 
portant in  this  country  as  the  population  increases,  and  we  will  Ije 
required  to  produce  more  on  an  acre  of  land  in  order  to  provide 
adequate  support  for  our  increased  population,  within  recent  years, 
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vegetable  forcing  has  attracted  special  attention  and  Pennsylvania 
has  seen  a  material  gain  in  the  amount  of  glass  devoted  to  growing 
vegetables.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  highly  specialized  industry 
affords  special  opportunities  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
because  of  our  many  unexcelled  markets.  This  type  of  farming 
appeals  to  business  men  because  production  is  much  more  certain 
than  in  the  open  ground  where  some  conditions  are  uncontrollable 
at  certain  times.  The  greenhouse  man,  however,  need  have  no  fear 
about  any  of  the  discouraging  conditions  which  affect  crop-producers 
out-of-doors.  For  example,  a  heating  plant  is  installed  by  means 
of  which  he  protects  his  vegetables  from  frost  and  provides  a  suitable 
temperature  even  when  the  thermometer  registers  lowest  on  the  out- 
side. As  the  house  is  nearly  all  glass,  practically  the  full  amount 
of  light  is  admitted.  Again,  the  up-to-date  greenhouse  plant  is  pro- 
vided with  an  abundant  supply  of  water  aud  with  the  over-head 
system  of  irrigation  the  vegetable  forcer  is  not  the  least  concerned 
about  drought. 

With  this  modern  system  of  watering,  it  is  possible  to  water  large 
areas  under  glass  at  very  slight  expense.  When  insects  become 
troublesome,  he  can  use  the  sprayer  or  fumigate  the  house.  Only  a 
limited  amount  of  soil  is  used  and  when  this  becomes  infested  with 
insects  or  disease  germs  it  is  sterilized  by  means  of  steam  or  formalin 
and  in  this  way1  the  soil  is  freed  of  pests  that  often  destroy  crops  out 
doors.  Hailstorms  or  bard  winds  damage  the  houses  sometimes,  but 
these  losses  may  be  covered  by  insurance.  At  the  present  time  green- 
house men  are  securing  larger  profits  perhaps  than  any  other  class 
of  producers  and  as  many  of  our  Pennsylvania  markets  are  not  well 
supplied  with  forced  vegetables  it  is  well  for  our  land  owners  to  give 
this  industry  more  attention. 

The  following  factors  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
vegetable  forcing  industry: 

(1)  It  is  exceedingly  important  for  the  operator  of  a  greenhouse 
to  be  in  love  with  the  industry.  This  is  absolutely  essential  to  suc- 
cess. He  must  be  willing  to  work  long  hours  at  times  and  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  every  detail.  lie  must  also  be  observing  in 
order  to  determine  and  maintain  the  proper  temperatures  and  atmos- 
pheric conditions  for  the  crops  at  the  various  stages  of  growth. 

(2)  The  location  should  be  selected  with  great  care.  Ordinarily 
the  houses  should  be  located  near  the  market  to  be  supplied. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  from  an  economic  standpoint  it  is 
better  to  build  the  greenhouse  in  the  suburbs  of  a  town  or  city  than 
to  build  at  a  remote  distance  and  haul  the  produce  to  market.  As  the 
greenhouse  will  cover  a  relatively  small  amount  of  ground,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  locate  it  in  a  remote  distance  from  the  market  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  land  in  a  more  convenient  location.  While  green- 
house crops  may  be  grown  successfully  in  properly  prepared  soils  of 
almost  any  type,  it  is  universally  conceded  that  sandy  loams  are  the 
best  for  this  purpose.  These  soils  are  easily  worked,  well  drained 
and  provide  the  very  best  conditions  for  the  root  development  of  all 
the  crops  which  are  usually  grown  under  glass.  A  liberal  supply 
of  water  must  be  taken  into  account  as  an  enormous  amount  is  re- 
quired to  produce  greenhouse  crops  which  are  grown  so  close  to- 
gether. If  the  over-head  system  of  irrigation  is  to  be  installed,  it  is 
also  important  for  the  water  to  be  delivered  with  a  pressure  of  at 
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least  15  or  20  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  contour  of  the  land 
should  also  be  taken  into  account.  Comparatively  level  land  is  al- 
ways preferable  and  it  is  an  advantage  for  the  land  to  slope  to  the 
south  or  southeast.  Protection  from  hard  winds  is  desirable.  This 
may  be  secured  by  means  of  wind  brakes  or  perhaps  the  house  can 
be  located  on  the  south  or  southeast  side  of  groves  or  woodlots  which 
will  give  the  necessary  protection.  It  is  also  worth  while  to  take  into 
account  the  character  of  the  road  leading  to  the  market.  Greenhouse 
products  are  very  perishable  and  they  should  be  delivered  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  point  of  consumption. 

(3)  In  the  construction  of  greenhouses  the  following  factors 
should  be  considered: 

(a)  Use  first-class  material. 

(b)  Employ  at  least  some  iron  in  the  construction.  Iron  pipes 
and  angle  iron  are  largely  used  for  posts,  braces,  gutters,  etc. 

(c)  Place  all  heating  pipes  around  the  sides  of  the  house  and  do 
not  have  any  interior  benches  or  concrete  sides  to  solid  beds.  The 
large  modern  greenhouses  for  vegetable  forcing  are  free  from  any 
fixtures  in  the  interior  of  the  house  which  will  interfere  with  tillage 
and  other  operations. 

(d)  Build  wide  houses — not  lesB  than  25  feet  and  30  to  40  is 
better.  If  to  be  used  for  tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  provide  a  height 
at  the  eaves  of  not  less  than  6  1-2  feet. 

(e)  Provide  a  large  door  at  one  end  of  the  house  so  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  enter  with  a  horse  and  cart  or  implements.  Many 
large  establishments  are  making  use  of  regular  farm  implements  in 
preparing  the  laud  for  these  special  crops. 

(f).  Provide  ample  ventilation  at  the  ridge.  Many  growers  also 
consider  it  necessary  and  important  to  have  ventilation  along  the 
sides  of  the  house. 

(g).  Provide  ample  radiation  and  use  hot  water  for  heating,  if 
possible.  Some  of  the  largest  greenhouse  plants  containing  five  acres 
or  more  are  heated  by  hot  water  rather  than  steam. 

(4).  Endeavor  to  employ  labor  that  can  be  retained.  A  year  or 
two  of  service  under  glass  is  necessary  to  train  a  man  for  the  best 
work.  The  greenhouse  growers  can  usually  well  afford  to  advance 
the  wages  of  their  employees  sufficiently  to  retain  them. 

(5).  Whatever  the  type  of  soil,  it  is  necessary  to  incorporate  a 
large  amount  of  organic  matter.  This  is  usually  supplied  by  the  use 
of  rotten  manure.  In  the  largest  establishments  it  is  customary  to 
spread  the  manure  broadcast  over  the  ground  in  the  house  before 
plowing  or  spading.  This  is  the  most  economical  in  every  respect 
and  should  be  more  generally  practiced.  Some  of  the  intensive  and 
successful  growers  apply  about  forty  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre  an- 
nually. This  amount  of  manure,  applied  for  several  years,  will  put 
almost  any  kind  of  soil  in  the  very  best  physical  condition  for  crop 
production.  It  will  add  the  necessary  fiber  and  at  the  same  time 
supply  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  food  needed  by  the  various  crops  to 
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be  grown.     Near  the  cities,  horse  manure  is  universally  employed, 
although  other  kinds  of  manure  serve  the  purpose  very  well. 

(6).  In  order  to  control  disease  and  insects,  soil  sterilization  is 
almost  universally  practiced  by  extensive  growers  who  have  been 
in  the  business  for  several  years.  Of  the  two  methods  previously 
mentioned,  steam  is  considered  more  valuable.  It  is  merely  a  cook- 
ing process  for  the  temperature  of  the  soil  is  raised  to  over  200  de- 
grees F.  in  order  to  destroy  the  various  destructive  pests.  The  steam 
may  be  admitted  to  the  soil  by  the  use  of  perforated  pipes  and  this 
method  is  favored  by  many  of  our  most  successful  growers.  An- 
other plan,  used  largely  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  to  invert  iron  pans, 
which  are  usually  about  10  feet  square  aud  8  inches  deep,  over  the 
beds  to  be  sterilized  and  the  steam  is  admitted  through  a  pipe  at 
one  side  or  in  the  middle  of  the  pan.  The  steam  percolates  to  a  depth 
of  eight  inches  or  more  in  the  soil  and  if  kept  in  one  place  for  abont 
an  hour  all  injurious  forms  of  life  will  be  destroyed. 

(7).  In  the  management  of  greenhouses  it  is  important  to  main- 
tain uniform  temperatures.  Ordinarily  a  temperature  of  10  degrees 
lower  is  maintained  at  night  than  during  the  day  time. 

(8)  Fresh  air  is  absolutely  essential  to  success.  Some  air  should 
be  admitted  every  day,  and  during  the  warm  months  of  the  forcing 
season  ventilators  and  doors  should  be  thrown  wide  open  in  order 
to  admit  the  greatest  amount  of  fresh  air.  The  forcing  industry  is 
almost  an  all  the  year  round  operation,  for  the  first  crop  is  usually 
ready  in  September  and  the  last  crop  is  not  harvested  until  July. 
Too  much  fresh  air  can  not  be  admitted  early  in  the  fall  and  in  the 
early  spring  and  summer.  Full  ventilation  during  the  warm  months 
is  also  exceedingly  important  from  the  standpoint  of  comfort  to  the 
workmen. 

(9).  Watering  pots  and  even  hose  are  no  longer  used  extensively 
in  the  management  of  great  commercial  ranges.  A  very  large  per- 
centage of  our  growers  have  installed  the  overhead  system  of  irri- 
gation which  has  been  found  to  be  highly  satisfactory  for  ail  of  the 
vegetables  grown  under  glass.  It  is  especially  important  to  supply 
water  very  liberally  during  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  when 
the  crops  are  maturing  and  require  a  large  amount  of  soil  moisture, 

(10).  In  the  forcing  of  tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  practically  all 
growers  have  found  mulching  a  very  satisfactory  practice.  The 
mulch  is  usually  applied  after  the  fruit  is  fairly  well  set  and  it  is 
customary  to  apply  about  a  three-inch  mulch  of  fresh  horse  manure 
which  has  been  aerated  for  a  few  days  before  using.  This  mulch 
serves  several  purposes,  as 

(a).  It  conserves  the  moisture  of  the  ground  better  than  any 
kind  or  amount  of  tillage. 

(b).  When  applied  in  sufficient  amounts,  it  prevents  all  weed 
growth. 

(c).  Every  time  water  is  applied,  liquid  manure  is  taken  down 
to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  thus  providing  additional  nourishment 
at  a  time  when  the  plants  are  most  in  need  of  it. 

(11).  Two  of  the  most  destructive  insect  pests  are  the  green  aphis 
and  the  white  fly.     The  former  may  be  controlled  by  fumigi    " 
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with  tobacco  and  later  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  Before  attempt- 
ing to  use  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  the  inexperienced  grower  should 
write  to  his  Experiment  Station  for  explicit  directions. 

(12).  As  greenhouse  products  are  usually  sold  at  fancy  prices, 
too  much  care  can  not  be  exercised  in  preparing  them  for  market, 
They  should  be  clean  and  fresh  in  appearance  and  they  should  be 
packed  tastefully  in  attractive  packages.  Many  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful growers  find  that  it  pays  to  use  small  packages  holding  only 
a  few  pounds.  The  package  should  he  properly  labeled  with  the 
name  of  the  grower. 

Quite  an  assortment  of  vegetables  are  grown  under  glass,  but  let- 
tuce, cucumbers  and  tomatoes  are  very  much  the  most  important. 
These  crops  are  relied  upon  by  all  growers,  and  other  crops,  such  as 
beets,  rhubarb,  parsley,  onions,  radishes  and  cauliflower  are  grown 
to  a  limited  extent.  Of  these  miscellaneous  vegetables,  radishes, 
cauliflower  and  rhubarb  are  the  most  important. 

LETTUCE 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  lettuce  is  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant crop  grown  by  vegetable  forcers.  It  is  of  more  easy  culti- 
vation than  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  and  with  proper  management 
returns  satisfactory  profits.  Throughout  the  East,  head  varieties 
such  as  Boston  Market  and  Tennis  Ball  are  grown  almost  exclu- 
sively. When  frames  are  used,  Big  Boston  is  the  variety  relied  upon. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  head  varieties  can  not  be  grown  in 
soils  that  are  not  properly  aerated.  That  is,  the  soil  must  contain  a 
sufficient  amount  of  sand  and  vegetable  fiber  to  admit  air  readily 
and  to  provide  the  proper  physical  conditions.  The  soil  should  take 
water  freely  when  applied  and  it  should  dry  quickly  on  top.  These 
conditions  are  absolutely  essential  to  success  in  growing  head  let- 
tuce and  it  is  folly  for  a  gardener  to  attempt  to  grow  this  type  of 
lettuce  in  heavy  clay  soils. 

In  most  sections  of  the  West,  where  the  soil  is  heavy  in  charac- 
ter, the  loose  heading  varieties  are  used.  Orand  Rapids  is  prac- 
tically the  only  variety  of  this  type  planted  in  the  Western  States 
and  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  This  is  a  beauti- 
ful variety  possessing  curly  leaves  that  are  valued  highly  for  salad 
and  garnishing.  The  largest  areas  under  glass  in  the  United  States 
are  devoted  to  growing  of  Grand  Rapids  lettuce,  although  there  are 
about  Boston  some  very  large  ranges  that  are  used  in  growing  head 
lettuce.  When  a  greenhouse  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  culture  of 
lettuce,  with  good  management  it  is  possible  to  remove  during  the 
forcing  season  four  or  five  crops.  In  order  to  gain  at  least  one  crop 
during  the  season  some  growers  transplant  their  seedlings  into  pots 
rather  than  flats  and  the  potted  plants  are  plunged  between  the 
rows  of  larger  plants  which  are  set  in  permanent  beds.  They  may 
be  held  in  this  condition  for  at  least  three  weeks  and  this  means  not 
only  a  gain  in  time,  but  a  saving  in  space.  When  transplanting 
into  flats,  it  is  customary  to  allow  an  inch  and  a  half  between  plants 
and  many  successful  growers  prefer  to  space  two  inches  apart. 

Lettuce  requires  a  much  lower  temperature  than  tomatoes  or  cu- 
cumbers; night  temperature  ranges  from  45  degrees  to  50  degrees 
and  the  houses  are  held  at  a  temperature  of  about  10  degrees  higher 


daring  the  day.  With  sunshine  the  temperature  may  rise  to  75  de- 
grees or  80  degrees  without  harm  to  the  crop.  A  somewhat  higher 
temperature  is  desirable  early  in  the  stages  of  growth  and  low  tem- 
perature at  the  time  of  maturity  is  favorable  to  increased  weight. 
Lettuce  requires  very  liberal  feeding  and  it  is  difficult  to  apply  more 
partially  decayed  manure  than  the  plants  can  use  to  advantage. 
The  manure  should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil  before 
sterilizing.  When  the  plants  fail  to  make  a  satisfactory  stand  after 
Betting  in  the  permanent  beds,  it  will  pay  you  to  apply  nitrate  of 
soda  in  either  dry  or  liquid  form.  When  used  as  a  spray,  good  re- 
sults may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  proportion 
of  one  ounce  to  one  gallon  of  water.  In  order  to  make  certain  that 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  burning  the  foliage,  fresh  water  may  be 
used  as  a  spray  immediately  after  the  nitrate  has  been  applied. 
When  it  is  known  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  available  plant  food 
in  the  soil,  it  is  desirable  to  use  some  nitrate  when  preparing  the 
ground,  although  a  slight  sprinkling  will  serve  the  purpose.  Lettuce 
is  marketed  in  a  variety  of  packages.  At  Toledo,  where  the  crop 
is  grown  very  extensively,  barrels  are  in  common  use.  In  the  Cleve- 
land and  Ashtabula  districts,  the  half  bushel  chip  basket  is  pre- 
ferred. 

CUCUMBERS 

The  cucumber  ranges  second  in  importance  of  the  vegetables 
which  are  used  for  forcing  purposes.  The  crop  is  grown  to  some  ex- 
tent for  sale  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  hot  tfie  bulk  of  the 
greenhouse  cucumbers  are  placed  on  the  market  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer.  It  is  customary  to  make  the  last  picking  of 
cucumbers  before  the  middle  of  July.  Many  growers  use  lettuce 
until  March  or  April  and  then  plant  cucumbers  or  tomatoes.  This 
in  most  instances  is  a  more  profitable  combination,  than  to  grow 
lettuce  throughout  the  year.  The  American  type  of  cucumber  is 
used  almost  exclusively  in  the  United  States.  While  the  English 
varieties  are  grown  to  a  limited  extent  hi  houses  on  private  places, 
they  have  not  proven  popular  nor  profitable  in  many  commercial 
houses.  In  the  Irondequoit  district  of  New  York,  which  supplies  the 
Rochester  market,  a  cross  between  an  English  variety  known  as 
"English  Telegraph"  and  a  strain  of  an  American  variety,  "White 
Spine,"  is  grown  almost  exclusively  and  finds  ready  sale  in  that 
market.  The  new  variety,  known  as  "Abundance,"  is  unusually 
prolific  and  while  the  flesh  is  radically  different  in  texture  and  flavor 
from  the  American  type,  it  finds  favor  and  is  preferred  by  the  con- 
sumers of  Rochester.  Of  the  American  type  the  Rawson  Hot  House 
is  the  most  popular.  Many  of  the  most  successful  and  extensive 
growers,  however,  are  developing  special  strains  of  White  Spine  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  their  home  markets. 

In  order  to  avoid,  if  possible,  failure  from  planting  poor  seed  and 
in  getting  a  type  of  cucumber  which  might  not  satisfy  the  demand, 
many  of  the  best  growers  produce  their  own  seed.  In  some  instances 
small  houses  are  devoted  exclusively  to  this  purpose.  A  separate 
colony  of  bees  may  be  maintained  in  the  breeding  house  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  introduction  of  pollen  from  outside  plants.  The 
cucumber  thrives  on  heavy  soils,  although  it  prefers  a  soil  containing 
considerable  sand.     Some  growers  start  their  plants  in  pots  but  the 


more  careful  producers  prefer  to  sow  the  seed  in  beds  and  then  pick 
out  the  seedlings  when  they  are  very  young.  In  fact,  the  tiny  plants 
may  be  shifted  to  pots  of  about  four  inches  in  size  about  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  handled.  This  is  a  very  important  matter,  because  when 
the  plants  are  two  weeks  old  or  more,  they  do  not  stand  the  shock 
of  transplanting  nearly  so  well.  There  is  considerable  variation  in 
the  system  of  training.  An  A-shaped  trellis  is  popular  in  many  sec- 
tions. When  this  system  is  used,  plants  are  set  about  a  foot  apart 
along  the  lower  edge  of  the  trellis  and  permitted  to  run  over  the 
wires  or  slats.  They  are  then  pinched  off  beyond  the  first  joint 
and  the  plants  tied  to  the  trellis.  Some  growers  prefer  to  train  the 
plants  upright,  tying  to  wires  or  stakes.  Others  grow  a  single  stem 
upright  until  it  reaches  a  horizontal  trellis  arrangement  overhead 
and  the  stem  is  permitted  to  branch,  forming  an  umbrella-shaped 
plant. 

This  system  is  used  by  many  growers  at  Rochester  where  Abund- 
ance is  the  main  variety.  In  order  to  get  a  full  setting  of  fruit,  the 
flowers  must  be  thoroughly  pollenated.  This  is  most  economically 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  bees.  Some  growers  prefer  to  keep  the 
bees  in  the  house,  while  others  think  it  is  better  to  have  them  out- 
side. One  of  the  most  satisfactory  plans  is  to  locate  the  colony  at 
one  end  of  the  house  on  the  outside  and  remove  a  pane  of  glass  from 
the  house  for  the  entrance  of  the  bees  and  another  pane  in  the  roof 
and  at  one  end  of  the  greenhouse.  This  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
bees  to  work  in  the  inside  of  the  house  or  on  the  outside  and  they 
will  thrive  much  better  with  this  arrangement  than  when  confined 
in  the  greenhouse.  The  pane  of  glass  which  is  removed  from  the 
corner  of  the  roof  of  the  house  will  allow  the  bees  to  pass  out  when 
they  congregate,  as  they  naturally  do,  in  the  corner  of  the  house. 
As  previously  indicated,  fresh  manure  is  generally  applied  as  a 
mulch. 

Cucumbers  are  marketed  in  a  variety  of  packages.  The  barrel 
is  used  at  Toledo,  but  half-bushel  chip  baskets  are  quite  generally 
employed  throughout  the  country,  except  around  Boston,  where  the 
bushel  box  is  preferred. 

TOMATOES 

The  tomato  offers  special  inducements  for  cultivation  under  glass 
in  Pennsylvania.  We  have  scores  of  towns  and  cities  which  seldom 
see  greenhouse-grown  tomatoes.  This  vegetable  is  very  popular  on 
onr  Pennsylvania  markets  and  it  should  be  grown  much  more  largely 
under  glass.  Both  the  pink  and  red  varieties  are  produced  for  the 
Pennsylvania  markets.  There  is  an  impression  in  some  sections  that 
the  pink  variety  is  superior  in  quality,  but  this  is  an  erroneous  idea. 
The  red  varieties  are  preferred  by  some  markets  becanse  their  decora- 
tive value  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  pink  variety.  Pink  varie- 
ties are  not  wanted  on  the  Philadelphia  markets,  but  they  find  ready 
sale  in  Pittsburg.  One  of  our  best  producing  varieties,  namely,  the 
Globe,  is  pink  or  purplish  in  color.  In  the  greenhouse  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  no  variety  has  produced  quite  as  many  pounds 
to  the  square  foot  as  the  Globe.  It  is  also  very  symmetrical  in 
shape,  which  is  important  when  a  variety  is  to  be  used  for  forcing. 
Of  the  red  varieties,  grown  in  the  College  greenhouses,  Bonny  Best 
has  given  the  best  results.    This  is  a  highly  desirable  variety  for 


forcing  because  it  matures  in  less  time  than  most  of  the  garden  varie- 
ties and  sets  a  very  heavy  crop  of  bright,  smooth,  well-shaped  toma- 
toes. Comet,  an  English  variety,  is  used  largely  about  Philadelphia 
and  is  considered  especially  desirable  for  midwinter  forcing.  An- 
other English  variety,  known  as  Peerless,  which  has  been  materially 
improved  by  growers  at  Rochester,  is  also  very  desirable  in  that  sec- 
tion, at  least.  It  is  prolific  and  the  fruits  are  brighter  in  color  than 
Bonny  Best. 

Tomatoes  are  grown  throughout  the  forcing  season,  although  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  is  placed  on  the  market  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer.  The  plants  are  usually  started  in  flats  or  beds  and  trans- 
planted to  pots  which  may  be  3J  or  4  inches  in  size.  The  plants  for 
the  fall  crop  are  generally  set  in  the  permanent  beds  during  the 
month  of  August,  and  for  the  spring  crop  they  are  bedded  any  time 
after  the  first  of  February.  Single  stem  training  is  practically  the 
only  method  used.  All  auxiliary  shoots  or  branches  are  pinched 
off  as  fast  as  they  appear  and  the  plants  are  tied  to  stakes,  strings 
or  wire  trellises.  In  some  instances  the  plants  are  twined  about 
upright  strings  which  is  more  quickly  done  than  by  tying  and  the 
support  is  just  as  good  if  properly  managed.  When  the  plants 
attain  a  height  of  5  to  7  feet  the  tops  are  removed  and  no  further 
growth  is  permitted,  except  of  the  foliage.  As  with  cucumbers,  a 
mulch  of  manure  is  applied  about  the  time  the  uppermost  cluster 
of  fruit  is  set.  Mulching  should  not  be  delayed  longer  than  this 
because  ordinarily  it  would  result  in  fruit  of  smaller  size.  Green- 
house tomatoes  should  be  permitted  to  ripen  fully  on  the  plants  be- 
fore picking.  They  should  be  packed  in  clear,  attractive  packages, 
holding  not  more  than  live  pounds  of  fruit. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  last  on  our  program  this  evening  is  a 
talk  on  fruits,  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  Economic  Zoologist,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg. 

Prof.  Surface  spoke  as  follows : 

IMPROVING  THE  QUALITY  OF  OUR  FRUITS 

toj  PBOB-.   H.   A.   SURFACE.    HarrUrmro.    Pa. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  this  evening  for  a  short  time  is,  the  Cheaper  Production  of 
Better  Fruit,  and  I  wish  to  lay  emphasis  upon  a  feature  of  the  sub- 
ject that  is  not  generally  discussed,  the  cheaper  production.  We 
have  spoken  of  fruit  production  in  a  practical  manner  up  and  down 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  until  in  every  township  in  this  State  you 
have  had  an  opportunity,  during  the  past  eight  years,  in  our  demon- 
stration orchards,  to  see  the  better  fruits  produced.  Here  in  this 
county,  there  are  persons  now  in  this  room  who  this  evening  told  me 
that  had  we  taken  their  orchards  for  demonstration  or  supervision 
purposes  a  year  sooner,  it  would  have  been  worth  at  least  a  thou- 
sand dollars  more  to  them.  Yesterday  there  was  a  man  in  attend- 
ance here  who,  for  the  past  four  successive  years,  has  produced  full 
crops  of  apples  in  the  same  orchard  under  our  demonstration  work. 
Yesterday  morning  I  received  from  W.  H.  Banzar,  the  President  of 


the  Lycoming  County  Frnit  Growers'  Association,  a  letter  saying  that 
he  has  now  for  the  third  successive  year  a  heavy  crop  on  the  same 
orchard.  That  is  the  work  we  are  demonstrating  and  that  is  what 
Governor  Tener  spoke  about  this  afternoon  when  he  asked  you  if 
yon  knew  about  our  demonstration  work.  We  have  not  been  able, 
in  these  demonstration  and  supervision  orchards,  to  demonstrate  a 
cheaper  method  of  production,  because  that  lies  mostly  with  the 
individual,  but  that  is  something  I  have  worked  out  in  my  own 
orchard  and  you  can  now  say  whether  it  be  discreditable  or  credit- 
able; nevertheless,  the  fact  is  that  I  am  now  the  largest  owner  and 
operator  of  orchard  land  in  Pennsylvania  and  have  certainly  been 
obliged  to  work  out  practically  a  method  of  cheaper  production. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  various  fundamental 
points  that  the  fruit  grower  must  observe  in  order  to  reduce  tie  cost 
of  production.  He  must  have  a  regular  prospect  of  a  crop,  not  a 
crop  once  in  four  or  five  years,  not  a  crop  one  year  and  an  off  crop 
the  next  year,  but  a  regular  prospect  of  a  crop.  To  do  that  he  must, 
first  of  all,  have  an  available  site.  Now,  my  friends,  I  can  take  you 
today  to  people  in  this  State  and  can  name  them, — -I  will  commence 
now,  because  I  am  a  great  fellow  to  tell  facts  and  names,  too — and 
let  anybody  follow  the  thing  up  and  be  convinced  that  what  I  say 
is  absolutely  right.  H.  C.  Suavely,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, of  Lebanon  county,  told  me  three  days  ago  that  in  his 
orchard,  in  the  upper  elevated  part,  where  the  air  is  pure,  he  will 
have  a  full  crop  of  peaches,  while  in  the  lower  part  it  has  been  frozen 
up  and  lost.  I  can  show  you  that  spotted  condition  all  over  Penn- 
sylvania. What  does  it  mean?  If  you  expect  to  become  a  successful 
fruit  grower  and  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  you  want  to  select  a 
favorable  site.  In  my  own  orchard,  because  it  is  elevated,  I  have, 
at  the  present  time,  as  heavy  a  setting  of  peaches  as  I  ever  saw  upon 
trees,  so  many  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  pull  off  three-fourths  of  the 
amount  now  on  the  trees,  unless  they  come  off  by  the  June  drop, 
but  it  is  because  I  have  a  favorable  site. 

The  second  point  is  a  favorable  soil.  We  need  a  loose  soil  for  the 
successful  growing  of  the  stone  fruits.  A  clay  soil,  a  lime  soil,  is 
all  right  for  apples  and  pears  and  quinces  or  fruits  of  that  class, 
but  for  the  stone  fruits  we  must  have  a  loose  soil.  I  care  not  how 
favorable  your  site  and  other  conditions  are,  if  you  haven't  a  soil 
that  is  properly  adapted  to  fruit  growing,  there  is  no  need  of  going 
into  it,  and  lots  and  lots  of  people  up  and  down  this  State  write  to 
met  and  ask  me,  "Must  I  blast  with  dynamite  for  planting  an  or- 
chard?" And  I  say,  if  your  soil  and  sub-soil  conditions  are  such 
that  it  Is  necessary  to  blast,  you  haven't  proper  conditions  for  an 
orchard.  That  answers  the  question  and  who  would  like  to  go  into 
poultry  raising  or  the  greenhouse  industry  or  anything  else,  with 
unfavorable  conditions  for  success?  And  in  the  same  way  we  must 
rationally  go  into  orcharding. 

The  third  point  is,  as  granted,  a  good  site,  proper  soil  and  good 
road — we  scarcely  realize  the  essentials  of  a  good  road  right  at  the 
orchard,  for  hauling  the  fruit  away  in  an  unbruised  condition.  I 
can  tell  you  that  there  is  more  fruit  damaged  after  it  is  picked  than 
there  is  before,  by  being  bruised  in  the  process  and  packing  and 
transportation.  It  should  not  be.  It  almost  makes  roe  sick  to  see  a 
well-grown  crop  damaged  by  rough  handling. 
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The  next  point  is  proximity  to  the  station  or  market.  A  man 
would  certainly  be  doing  himself  a  great  injustice  to  expect  to  grow 
an  orchard  twelve,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  shipping  sta- 
tion or  market.  I  know  a  gentleman  in  this  State,  who  has  a  large 
orchard  that  requires  seventeen  teams  all  the  time  to  haul  his  fruit 
to  market  during  the  picking  season.  I  know  a  man  in  this  State, 
who,  on  the  last  week  of  August  year  before  last,  paid  $750  that 
week  to  have  his  peaches  hauled  to  the  market — he  was  that  far  from 
the  market,  the  cost  was  that  great,  and  Mr.  George  Barnes  knows 
him,  too, — Mr.  Cochel  over  there  in  your  county. 

Now,  the  important  point  is  to  be  near  enough  to  your  shipping 
station  or  market  so  that  you  will  not  lose  time  during  the  very  im- 
portant period  of  gathering  your  crop  and  that  you  don't  have  to 
haul  your  crop  a  long  distance,  with  the  expenses  of  hiring  or  keeping 
teams  and  the  danger  of  damaging  and  bruising  your  crop  in  such 
transportation.  The  next  point  is  the  selection  of  good  varieties. 
Now  watch  closely,  my  friends.  I  am  pointing  out  those  features 
fundamental  to  success  in  economic  fruit  production,  that  any  one 
of  them  will  cause  a  failure  if  it  be  absent — auy  one  of  them  be  miss- 
ing from  the  plans  of  the  horticulturist  will  put  him  at  a  decided 
disadvantage  in  competition  with  the  other  man  when  the  compe- 
tition becomes  keen. 

The  selection  of  good  varieties.  A  gentleman  told  me  recently  that 
he  could  sell  Ben  Davis  or  York  Imperial.  I  said,  "Yes,  but  wait 
till  we  have  a  bumper  crop,  a  heavy  yield,  and  I  can  take  my  Golden 
Stamen,  Winesap,  Roman  Beauty,  Winner,  Bandana,  and  you  can 
go  through  the  streets  and  sell  your  Ben  Davis  and  Yorks  and  I  will 
follow  right  after  you  and  hand  the  prospective  customer  my  apples 
and  he  will  say,  'Yes,  I  just  bought  some,  I  don't  need  any,'  and  I 
will  say,  'Sample  this  apple  and  the  one  you  bought  and  then  see 
what  you  want  hereafter.'  "  Have  a  good  variety  and  have  something 
to  talk  from  and  when  you  sell  that  variety,  let  the  customer  know 
what  it  is.  I  have  orders  for  varieties  booked  now,  here  in  my 
pocket;  for  example,~I  met  a  teacher  in  Camp  Hill,  Prof.  Rice,  who 
said,  "As  soon  as  your  Crosby  peaches  are  ready  I  want  you  to  be 
sure  to  remember  me  with  eight  baskets."  When  I  sell  the  Crosbys 
I  tell  them  what  they  are.  I  have  now  several  orders  for  the  Cham- 
pion peaches.  I  have  an  order  from  one  man,  who  said,  "As  soon 
as  your  Old  Vixens  are  ready  bring  me  a  basket  every  other  day, 
with  ten  baskets  for  preserving."  But  I  made  this  rule  in  planting, 
to  plant  those  varieties  which  I  know  are  good  and  which  I  like  and 
believe  the  other  people  will  like  them.  We  cannot  expect  a  perma- 
nently successful  horticulture  in  this  State  based  upon  the  planting 
of  inferior  varieties. 

The  next  point  is  good,  young  trees  kept  vigorous  from  the  time 
they  are  grown  in  the  nursery.  It  does  not  pay  to  buy  culled  trees 
at  a  low  price,  because  they  are  cheap.  If  you  buy  good  trees  it 
does  not  pay  to  let  them  lie  around  until  the  roots  are  dry  or  the 
bark  commences  to  shrivel  or  the  buds  have  started  or  they  are  dam- 
aged otherwise  before  you  plant  them.  Keep  them  in  good,  vigorous 
condition  until  they  are  properly  planted.  Now  I  said  good,  young 
trees.  One-year-old  trees  are  to  be  preferred  under  all  circumstances 
to  older  trees.  I  am  sometimes  asked,  (I  am  getting  along  well  in 
life),  why  I  didn't  plant  four  or  five-year-old  trees  and  save  time  by 


it  I  can  take  a  one-year  old  tree  and  I  can  make  it  bear  fruit  sooner 
than — I  can't  say  what  you  will  do,  I  won't  say  sooner  than  yon 
can  make,  but  sooner  than  I  can  make  two  or  three  or  four  or 
five-year-old  tree  bear  fruit,  and  what  is  more,  I  can  make  a  much 
better  tree  of  it  than  of  an  older  one.  This  young  tree  should  be 
properly  pruned  both  before  and  after  planting.  I  prune  the  roots 
to  a  length  of  6  inches  and  prune  the  top  to  a  height  of  18  to  22 
inches.  If  a  tree  is  not  pruned  back  at  the  time  of  planting,  it  will 
not  start  well  and  we  want  it  to  start  well.  These  are  essentials 
to  success  in  the  cheaper  production  of  fruit.  It  should  be  properly 
planted.  A  tree  poorly  planted  will  stand  still  and  grow  but  little 
the  first  year.  It  should  be  properly  planted  as  to  the  distance  apart 
of  planting.  Trees  planted  too  closely  together  will  be  a  source  of 
discouragement  to  the  grower  as  they  become  older.  Apple  trees, 
for  example,  planted  15  feet  apart  or  even  30  feet  apart,  for  perma- 
nent trees  on  good,  rich  soil,  will  be  unsatisfactory.  I  started  out 
by  planting  them  32  feet  apart,  with  fillers  16  feet  apart,  or  half 
way  between,  and  I  changed  to  38  feet  apart  and  now  to  40,  and  all 
my  permanent  trees  are  40  feet  apart  and  J  would  recommend  no 
persons  to  plant  less  than  40  feet  apart.  I  have  a  good  many  letters 
coming  to  me  from  persons  who  say  their  trees  are  25  feet  apart. 
What  are  they  going  to  do?  They  can  send  them  up  higher,  but 
that  will  not  relieve  the  difficulty.  Modern  horticulture  demands 
low-headed  spreading  trees,  that  is  the  most  fundamental  point  I 
have  to  give  you,  low-headed  spreading  trees  and  you  cannot  get 
it  with  trees  that  are  close  together.  Avoid  the  mistake  at  the  time 
of  planting  and  get  them  far  enough  apart. 

A  Member:  When  the  mistake  has  been  made,  what  is  your 
recommendation? 

PROP.  SURFACE:  I  would  cut  them  out  by  a  system  of  thin- 
ning, but  I  would  have  to  see  the  orchard  to  say  just  what  the 
recommendation  would  be.  Plant  in  long,  straight  rows  so  you 
will  have  no  more  loss  of  time  in  turning  than  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. The  same  principal  enters  into  the  cultivation  of  corn  and 
other  crops.  You  cultivate  short  rows  and  you  will  lose  time  in 
turning  and  wear  and  tear  on  your  implements  and  teams.  It  is 
harder  on  a  team  to  be  turning  around  and  around  than  to  be  going 
straight  ahead.  1  throw  out  the  fences  and  plant  clear  across  from 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  that  is  practical  orchard 
production  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production. 

Proper  planting  in  regard  to  fillers.  Now  if  you  are  planting  your 
permanent  trees  40  feet  apart,  you  can  put  fillers  in  between  them 
20  feet  apart  that  can  be  carried  8  or  10  years.  They  may  be  young 
bearing  varieties  of  apples,  like  the  Duchess,  the  Waggoner,  the  Yel- 
low Transparent  and  other  I  can  name,  or  they  may  be  peaches  or 
they  may  be  standard  pears  or  they  may  be  dwarf  pears,  as  I  shall 
show  you,  but  you  must  practice  proper  planting  in  regard  to  fillers. 
Your  fillers,  or  young  bearing  varieties,  will  commence  to  give  you 
profit  before  permanent  trees  come  into  bearing.  For  example,  my 
dwarf  pears,  the  second  year  they  were  out,  commenced  to  give  me 
a  yield  and  the  third  year  a  good  yield.  The  standard  varieties  were 
20  feet  apart,  the  dwarf,  10. 
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Proper  planting  in  regard  to  pollenizers.  Id  Missouri,  when  they 
had  the  great  orchard  fever  for  planting  and  planted  great  areas  of 
one  kind,  they  found  they  didn't  bear  fruit  because  they  needed 
other  varieties  for  pollenization.  The  best  plan  is  to  plant  four 
rows  of  one  variety,  then  four  rows  of  another  and  come  bach  to 
four  rows  of  that  variety.  Four  rows  will  let  me  drive  between  two 
rows  and  gather  the  fruit  into  the  middle.  Four  rows  is  the  nicest 
system  of  planting  your  trees  to  get  the  fruit  together  with  economy, 
ease  and  system.  If  I  had  only  two  kinds  of  trees  to  plant  I  would 
plant  four  rows  of  one  kind  and  four  of  another.  For  economic 
production  we  should  avoid  the  planting  of  too  many  varieties  for 
commercial  purposes.  Four  varieties  of  apples  are  generally  about 
enough  unless  it  is  a  local  market  that  you  are  going  to  reach  by  the 
peddling  process,  and  then  the  more  you  have  the  better  to  give  a  pro- 
longed picking  system  from  first  to  last. 

Proper  cultivation.  And  by  saying  '"proper,"  I  beg  the  question. 
We  must  explain  what  "proper"  is.  That  is  best  shown  in  the  illus- 
trations, but  cultivation  is  essential.  Cultivation  of  a  special  kind 
on  a  hillside  by  bringing  down  the  soil  to  a  bank  so  that  the  tree  will 
stand  in  a  kind  of  a  bank  or  terrace  on  the  hillside. 

Proper  cultivation  in  regard  to  intercrops.  If  you  wish  to  grow 
fruit  with  economy  you  will  want  to  grow  some  kind  of  crops  be- 
tween your  trees,  a  low  crop,  I  mean  to  say  a  farm  crop;  that  ia 
called  an  intercrop.  You  can  grow  corn,  potatoes,  beans — vege- 
tables— any  kind  of  a  cultivated  crop  between  your  trees  with  profit 
and  the  kind  of  cultivation  that  the  crop  receives  is  the  kind  the 
trees  should  have. 

Proper  cultivation  in  regard  to  cover  crops.  No  orchard  should 
ever  go  through  the.winter  without  a  cover  crop  on  the  soil.  Let  the 
intercroping  or  farm  crop  be  such  that  along  in  the  fall  you  can 
grow  crimson  clover  or  vetch  or  rye  and  vetch.  That  makes  an  excel- 
lent combination  and  gives  a  cover  crop  there  to  cover  the 
soil,  to  hold  the  drifting  snow,  to  keep  the  roots  warm,  to  hold  the 
soluble  soil  fertility,  to  bring  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  and  put 
it  into  the  soil  and  give  you  organic  matter  to  turn  down  for  next 
spring.  I  have  80  acres  at  the  present  time  of  that  kind,  as  dense 
all  over  the  orchard  as  you  see  it  there,  and  it  is  as  good,  according 
to  the  reckoning  of  the  experts,  as  15  tons  of  barnyard  manure  to  the 
acre.  Now  that  is  growing  fertility  with  economy,  when  8  quarts 
of  crimson  clover  seed  to  the  acre  sowed  at  the  last  working  of  the 
orchard  can  give  me  by  the  next  spring  a  value  of  15  tons  of  barn- 
yard manure  to  the  acre. 

A  Member-.     What  do  the  seed  cost? 

PROF.  SURFACE:  $+.25  just  now.  It  cost  me  |6.00  or  ?6.50. 
Hairy  Vetch  is  a  great  nitrogen  gatherer.  It  is  a  legume  crop.  It 
belongs  to  the  pea  and  bean  family.  Any  plant  that  belongs  to  the 
pea  and  bean  family  is  a  nitrogen  gatherer  and  a  soil  manure. 

A  Member:  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  stuff?  Plow 
it  under 

PROF.  SURFACE:  I  am  going  to  save  it  for  seed  in  this  case; 
it  will  ripen  early.  You  see  how  long  some  of  these  heads  are.  It 
will  be  ripe  in  two  weeks'  time.    As  soon  as  the  crop  is  cut  off  I  will 


chop  it  up  with  the  disk  harrow  and  put  it  in  cultivation.  I  won't 
attempt  to  put  an  intercrop  in  this  orchard  because  it  has  got  too 
old  for  an  intercrop.  I  don't  care  to  keep  an  intercrop  in  a  peach 
orchard  after  it  is  four  years  old.  Then,  proper  spraying  with  the 
right  material  at  the  right  time,  the  material  at  the  right  tension, 
with  the  right  kind  of  apparatus  and  sprayed  in  the  right  manner, 
which  means  thoroughly — all  those  are  necessary.  If  any  are 
omitted  it  will  be  an  element  of  error  that  will  result  in  failure. 
If  you  use  the  lime-sulphur  solution  for  spraying,  that  is  the  best 
and  most  economical  material  for  a  poor  man  for  winter  spraying, 
winter  spraying,  but  if  you  don't  use  it  strong  enough  you  will  fail 
in  your  purpose  of  controlling  a  great  many  of  the  pests  that  would 
be  controlled  by  that  spray.  Throughout  our  county,  the  farmers 
have  failed  in  general,  not  all  of  them,  with  their  lime-sulphur  spray 
for  the  reason  that  they  have  diluted  it  too  much;  they  have  used 
the  commercial  material  which  comes  in  packages  marked,  "Dilute  1 
to  10,"  and  they  have  done  so  and  it  wouldn't  dare  stand  dilution 
more  than  1  to  7.  They  diluted  it  so  far  that  it  wouldn't  kill  the 
scale;  so  use  the  right  material  at  the  proper  strength. 

MR.  SEEDS :     Scale  is  getting  scarcer  all  the  time. 

PROP.  SURFACE:  Yes  sir,  it  is  being  controlled  better  than 
ever  before.  I  have  scale  all  through  my  orchard  and  we  are  not 
worrying  one  whit  about  it  any  more.  If  I  thought  scale  would  be 
a  serious  menace  to  horticulture  I  would  stop  putting  my  hard- 
earned  savings  in  orcharding.  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  keep  it  under 
control  by  using  the  same  methods  I  should  use  if  there  was  no 
scale  in  the  orchard.  If  there  were  no  scale  in  my  orchard  I  would 
give  the  same  treatment  as  though  there  were,  because  the  material 
I  use  for  scale  kills  other  kinds  of  insects  and  also  plant  diseases. 

The  proper  thinning  of  fruit  must  be  practiced.  We  are  going  to 
hear  more  in  the  future  of  thinning  fruit  and  it  must  be  done.  The' 
trees  must  be  cut  back  at  the  right  time. 

Cutting  back  when  there  is  no  crop.  Last  year,  as  soon  as  I  found 
that  the  thermometer  had  reached  35  degrees  below  zero  in  my  or- 
chard, I  knew  the  fruit  buds  in  the  peach  trees  were  killed  and  I 
gave  orders  to  have  the  trees  cut  back  half  their  height,  or  i  feet. 
It  resulted  in  a  wonderful  growth  of  new  wood  all  set  heavily  with 
fruit  buds.  I  had  the  orchard  sowed  with  crimson  clover  and  let  it 
go  to  seed  and  took  off  the  seed  during  the  year  when  I  had  no  fruit 
to  worry  about  that  clover  taking  the  water  from  the  ground.  I 
had  100  bushels  of  crimson  clover  seed  to  sell  and  a  good,  strong 
setting  of  fruit  buds  that  were  so  strong  that  the  recent  freezing 
did  not  kill  them,  and  I  hold  that  I  lost  nothing  whatever  by  the 
fact  that  I  didn't  have  a  fruit  crop  last  summer. 

A  Member :  After  you  cut  back  your  peach  trees,  do  you  thin  the 
shoots  out  any? 

PROF.  SURFACE:  The  trees  are  made  so  wide  by  this  cutting 
back  that  the  growth  is  so  scattering,  they  don't  need  to  be  thinned. 
If  that  growth  were  in  a  dense,  narrow  state,  it  should  be  thinned, 
but  it  is  so  spread  over  the  tree  that  it  has  not  been  necessary  to 
thin  it. 


Cut  back  Bummer  pruning.  You  are  going  to  hear  much  more  of 
summer  pruning  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  Cut  back  to  balance 
your  tree  and  make  it  symmetrical.  A  one-sided  tree  is  not  profit- 
able. A  tree  missing  means  the  loss  to  the  owner  of  the  crop  that 
tree  would  produce.  One  tree  to  the  acre  out  of  an  orchard  means 
the  loss  of  enough  fruit  to  pay  for  the  working  of  that  acre  the  whole 
year.  The  same  principle  comes  in  with  a  lopsided  or  half-sided 
tree — you  lose  half  the  crop.  Cut  back  until  the  tree  is  so  balanced 
that  it  will  be  a  symmetrical,  well  rounded  tree.  Remove  the  dead, 
dying  and  fatally  diseased  trees  promptly,  because  they  are  a  loss, 
and  get  in  new  trees  in  their  places.    This  is  economy  in  production. 

A  Member :  Aren't  you  losing  a  good  many  half  crops  while  you 
are  cutting  that  back? 

PROF.  SURFACE:  No,  not  if  I  cut  back  judiciously.  One  need 
not  cut  back  all  the  top  at  once  and  when  you  cut  back  any  part  it 
will  stimulate  growth  all  over  the  tree,  but  the  stimulation  will  be 
nearest  to  the  point  where  it  was  cut  off.  It  does  not  pay  to  let  an 
old,  sickly  tree  remain  when  you  can  take  it  out  and  start  a  new 
tree.  It  does  not  pay  to  attempt  to  doctor  the  old  trees  that  are  in 
a  hopeless  condition,  when  you  can  start  new  trees  and  get  a  good 
crop  within  a  short  time. 

Trees  must  be  properly  fed.  I  use,  especially  when  the  trees  are 
young,  if  the  growth  is  slow,  nitrate  of  soda ;  a  little  pinch,  a  table- 
spoon, around  a  tree  in  the  summer  when  it  is  slow  in  starting  to 
push  out  its  branches  or  leaves  will  bring  it  out  more  quickly  than 
anything  else  I  can  use.  It  starts  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  stimu- 
lates it  like  a  stimulant  would  a  tired  man.  Phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  may  be  purchased  profitably  by  the  orchardist,  but  in  eco- 
nomic fruit  production  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  nitrogen,  and  I 
have  not  bought  half  a  ton  of  nitrogen  excepting  what  has  been 
grown  from  nature's  laboratory. 

A  Member:     Aren't  you  afraid  of  getting  too  much  nitrogen? 

PROF. SURFACE:  That  can  be  controlled.  If  I  cut  this  off  for 
seed,  it  would  be  taking  aw.y  a  great  deal  of  that  nitrogen,  or  if  I 
see  my  trees  are  growing  too  rankly,  that  is  an  indication  of  too 
much  nitrogen  and  I  would  mow  it  for  hay.  You  can  use  rye,  which 
does  not  bring  down  so  much  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 

Proper  and  timely  picking  are  elements  in  economic  fruit  produc- 
tion. Fruit  should  be  so  picked  that  it  is  not  bruised.  It  should  be 
picked  at  a  time  when  it  is  at  its  best.  Pears,  for  example,  are  left 
by  the  inexperienced  until  they  are  ripeneing  on  the  trees.  That  is 
wrong.  They  should  be  taken  off  when  the  seeds  are  brown  aud 
put  away  in  the  dark  to  ripen.  The  art  of  picking  at  the  right  time 
is  a  very  important  art  and  cannot  be  well  taught  in  a  lecture.  The 
best  place  to  learn  is  in  the  orchard  with  some  person  who  is  pick- 
ing. 

Proper  grading  is  essential  if  we  wish  to  get  the  best  results  in 
selling  our  fruit,  but  the  proper  way  to  grade  them  is  by  thinning 
them  on  the  trees. 

Proper  packages  and  proper  methods  of  hauling.  I  have  seen 
apples  put  into  barrels  like  potatoes,  thrown  on  the  wagon  like  grain 
and  hauled  in  that  way  and  sold  at  a  price  that  is  inferior,  of  course, 
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because  of  the  method  by  which  they  were  handled.  A  grower  should 
replant  a  tree  as  soon  as  it  dies.  He  can  put  it  right  back  in  the 
same  place  so  as  to  get  the  place  where  it  should  stand.  I  know 
several  successful  growers  in  this  State  who  practice  that  method. 
The  question  will  come  up  as  to  replanting  a  tree  where  there  is  dis- 
ease. Mr.  Savely  will  take  up  a  tree  at  this  time  of  year  or  in  the 
summer,  that  is  diseased  with  yellows,  and  plant  a  tree  right  back 
there  this  fall,  and  I  have  seen  in  his  orchard  peach  trees  24  years 
of  age  still  bearing  fruit. 

Make  your  own  tree  material.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  it  unless 
you  are  unsually  wealthy.  You  can  make  it  cheaper  and  fresher  and 
have  it  more  efficient  than  the  material  you  buy.  Prompt  and  proper 
treatment  of  pests  must  be  given.  They  don't  always  demand  spray- 
ing, but  they  should  have  prompt  and  proper  treatment.  To  let  pests 
continue  in  the  orchard  until  the  trees  show  the  injurious  effect  of 
pests  means  to  lose  profit  and  for  profitable  production  of  fruit  a 
man  should  live  with  his  trees  and  on  the  very  first  sign  of  the  pres- 
ence of  pests  should  get  rid  of  them.  He  should  buy  and  use  imple- 
ments adapted  to  orcharding,  not  the  ordinary  farm  implements,  but 
spreading  disk  harrows,  orchard  disks,  side-draft  implements,  im- 
plements like  the  Morgan  Orchard  Hoe  and  others  made  especially 
to  reach  in  and  around  the  trees.  One  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
bruising  the  trees,  because  if  he  does  he  is  going  to  make  places 
where  disease  germs  will  enter.  Keep  bees  in  the  orchard  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  production,  because  it  increases  the  amount 
of  fruit.  Keeping  bees  in  the  orchard  is  as  important  as  the  inter- 
pollenization  of  varieties.  Preserve  the  friends  of  the  orchard,  which 
are  the  birds,  beneficial  insects  and  other  creatures  that  will  destroy 
injurious  insects.  That  is  the  outline  1  will  give  you  as  an  address 
and  I  will  be  able  to  run  through  the  slides  more  rapidly  by  having 
given  you  that  outline. 

I  will  show  you  two  vetch  plants.  These  are  the  same  age.  They 
were  sowed  in  October.  This  soil  was  not  inoculated  and  this  was. 
You  seen  the  difference  in  growth  by  inoculation.  This  is  just  com- 
mencing to  show  bnds  and  this  is  in  ful  bloom.  That  is  a  picture 
of  a  portion  of  my  own  orchard.  I  have  about  100  acres  in  that  plot. 
You  will  notice  the  length  of  the  rows,  planted  straight  for  cultiva- 
tion. I  have  peach  trees  planted  solid  in  the  orchard  beyond  this, 
peach  trees  as  fillers  between  apples  trees  in  a  low  part  of  the  field 
where  the  cold  air  is  liable  to  settle.  I  have  plum  trees  and  still 
below  that,  pear  trees.  The  pear  and  peach  can  be  planted  on  lower 
Boil.  On  this  far  point  we  have  also  a  young  peach  orchard,  this 
rolling  land  we  get  air  drainage  where  the  peach  trees  are  planted, 
I  avoid  planting  sickly  or  inferior  trees.  This  tree  is  diseased  with 
crown  gall.  If  you  receive  anything  of  that  kiitd  in  the  shipment  of 
nursery  trees  throw  it  out.  The  tree  will  live  and  grow,  but  will 
never  give  you  a  profitable  crop.  The  subject  for  this  address  is 
profit  in  horticulture  in  regard  to  the  economy  of  production.  Here 
is  a  Winesap  apple  tree  only  three  years  of  age,  bearing  apples.  Now, 
my  friends,  I  said  proper  pruning,  but  understand,  after  a  tree 
reaches  the  siste  and  age  of  this,  the  more  you  prune  that  away  when 
it  is  dormant,  the  more  you  stimulate  growth  and  postpone  its  bear- 
ing. If  you  prune  a  young  tree  too  much  you  will  make  it  grow 
more,  but  it  won't  come  into  bearing  so  soon. 


A  Member:  Won't  you  get  as  much  in  the  long  run?  It  hurts 
the  growth  of  a  tree  to  bear  too  soon. 

TROF.  SURFACE:  If  it  is  bearing  no  more  than  that,  that'B 
enough.  That  one  I  can  be  poBtive  of  the  variety,  and  if  I  want  to 
take  guaranteed  cuttings  from  that,  I  can  do  so,  but  the  tree  is  grow- 
ing fast  enough  without  stimulating  it  to  further  growth  by  prun- 
ing when  dormant.  I  said  treat  the  trees  properly  when  they  are 
received  from  the  nursery.  Here  we  are  healing  them  in  by  tramp- 
ing the  earth  over  the  roots  of  the  trees  just  as  they  have  come 
from  the  nursery,  even  if  it  is  to  be  only  a  few  hours  until  they 
are  put  into  the  ground,  I  wouldn't  have  the  wind  and  sunshine 
strike  the  roots  of  my  trees  if  I  could  possibly  avoid  it.  By  the  way, 
some  persons  say  they  want  to  see  some  of  these  professional  men 
in  their  working  clothes.  Tbey  have  a  "chance  to  see  one  there. 
He  has  his  coat  off  once  in  a  while  when  he  is  at  home,  I  assure  you. 
We  receive  our  trees  by  the  wagonload.  Everything  must  be  done 
in  a  speedy  manner  to  get  it  done  fairly  well  and  to  get  the  results. 
We  bring  the  wagon  up  to  this  power  saw  and  clip  the  trees  by 
sawing.  The  trees  come  10  to  25  in  a  bunch  and  are  passed  to  the 
operator,  who  saws  them  up,  throws  them  on  the  wagon  and  goes 
ahead.  I  can  prune  my  trees  about  twenty-five  times  as  fast  by  that 
method  as  I  can  by  hand  and  I  think  that  the  results  will  show  you 
in  a  few  minutes  that  the  trees  are  not  injured  by  that  method  of 
pruning.  That  is  the  lower  headed  tree  of  which  I  spoke.  Now, 
there  is  a  tree  less  than  three  years  of  age  at  the  time  the  picture! 
was  taken.  Most  persons  would  have  pruned  that  up  to  a  height 
of  three  feet  and  would  have  lost  this  crop  that  I  get  the  first  year. 
I  have  from  2  to  2  J  baskets  of  peaches  on  that  tree.  The  lower 
headed  tree  gives  me  not  only  early  fruit,  but  it  gives  me  less  dropp- 
ing of  fruit  in  the  manner  called  windfalls  by  most  persons,  that  is, 
when  they  ripen,  these  branches  reach  the  ground,  with  their  load  of 
fruit  and  resting  on  the  ground  are  bruised,  and  the  tree  is  not 
shaken  by  the  wind  kind  and  the  fruit  is  not  shaken  from  it 

I  am  asked,  how  do  you  cultivate  under  the  trees?  A  low  headed 
tree  gives  opportunity  to  thin  by  hand,  to  prune,  to  spray  and  to 
pick  with  economy;  above  all  else,  it  lets  the  tips  of  die  branches 
rest  on  the  ground  and  the  tips  of  the  other  branches  above  rest 
upon  them  and  saves  the  tree.  There  is  a  Stamen  Winesap  tree  that 
bore  18  barrels  of  apples,  three  bushel  barrels.  See  the  shape  of 
the  tree  with  its  spreading  branches  coming  clear  to  the  ground  and 
not  a  broken  branch  on  the  tree.  That  is  a  Yellow  Grimes  Golden 
three  years  old  and  bearing.  It  shows  the  result  of  the  planting 
of  fillers.  The  Grimes  Golden  is  a  young  bearing  variety  of  tree. 
The  Winter  Bandana  does  not  bear  so  young.  Every  other  tree 
through  this  row  of  apple  trees  growing  in  this  way  is  a  young  bear- 
ing variety.  The  next  row  of  trees,  20  feet  from  that,  is  a  solid  row 
of  peach,  then  a  solid  row  of  apple,  alternating  with  a  solid  row 
of  peach.  The  long  rows  give  us  an  opportunity  for  swinging 
through  the  long  distance  of  3-4  of  a  mile  with  the  implements  of 
cultivation.  The  elevation  with  a  gradual  slope  off  to  a  hill  30  or 
40  feet  high  gives  air  drainage.  That  is  the  Ganio  apple,  but  the 
purpose  of  this  illustration  was  to  show  the  method  of  cultivating 
the  tree  row  itself.  Here  we  have  clover  between  the  trees.  In 
this  way  the  young  tree  is  kept  cultivated  the  first  five  or  six  years 
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for  the  apple  aDd  all  the  time  for  the  peach.  The  dwarf  pears,  as 
I  said,  are  planted  as  fillers  10  feet  apart,  between  the  standards. 
These  commenced  to  bear  the  second  year  they  were  oat  and  gave 
me  considerable  profit  the  third  year.  It  doesn't  need  to  be  culti- 
vated as  does  the  peach.  There  are  pears  on  that  tree  weighing  18 
ounces  apiece;  the  third  year  the  trees  were  in  the  ground  they  gave 
me  7  wagonloads  that  sold  readily  for  75  cents  a  half  bushel  basket 
wholesale  to  the  wholesaler.  This  is  the  Ganio  apple  tree  bearing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fruit  at  the  age  of  three  years,  showing 
again  our  method  of  cultivation  of  the  rye  stnbble.  We  grew  rye  be- 
tween the  trees,  but  now  the  row  cultivated. 

Different  varieties  of  trees  are  planted  for  polleuizers.  There's  a 
pear  orchard  three  years  of  age  and  bearing.  Even  some  of  the 
standards  are  bearing;  it  can  be  seen  that  every  other  tree  here  is  a 
standard,  every  other  tree  in  the  other  direction  is  a  dwarf,  and  be- 
tween tlie  tiers  as  secondary  fillers  there  are  currants.  The  cur- 
rants have  given  us  enough  profit  to  pay  for  the  land  and  tree  and 
work  done  in  the  orchard,  so  the  pay  has  come  from  the  currants  and 
the  dwarf  pears  have  been  net  profit.  T  plant  the  fast  prolific  and 
the  cherry,  chiefly.  My  friends,  here  is  an  illustration,  showing  clean 
cultivation.  The  spike  harrow  is  the  best  after  once  cutting  the 
land  up  in  the  spring  with  the  disk  harrow.  There  is  a  good  view 
in  the  peach  orchard.  The  spike  harrow  reaches  far  enough  to  let 
us  do  all  the  cultivation  the  trees  will  demand.  The  trees  are  18 
feet  apart,  but  will  be  20  after  this.  Eighteen  is  a  little  too  close. 
Now  what  is  all  this  for?  Why  are  we  doing  this  work?  It  is  for 
fruit.  We  are  after  fruit  of  the  best  quality  we  can  get  and  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  it.  Any  method  that  will  bring  us  good  fruit  in  abund- 
ance, early,  is  certainly  a  method  that  should  be  adopted,  and  there 
is  a  new  thing  in  an  orchard  only  four  years  of  age,  it  is  not  four 
years  of  age,  because  that  is  it's  fourth  summer.  It  was  three  years 
and  four  months  after  the  trees  were  planted  that  that  picture  was 
taken  and  that  orchard  is  now  set  with  a  heavy  setting  of  fruit  at 
the  present  time.  Here  is  a  photograph  of  an  orchard  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year's  growth.  We  had  potatoes  in  the  orchard,  took  them 
out,  harrowed  it  in  each  direction  and  drilled  in  rye.  At  the  end  of 
the  next  summer  or  during  the  next  summer  the  rye  was  taken  off, 
chopped  it  with  a  disk  harrow  and  crimson  clover  was  sowed.  The 
crimson  clover  simply  caught  and  grew,  a  scattering  growth.  The 
next  summer  when  it  ripened,  it  was  chopped  up  with  a  disk  harrow 
and  harrowed  thoroughly  over  the  field  with  a  spike  harrow,  and 
here  is  the  result.  I  never  saw  such  a  wonderful  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion as  there,  I  mean,  in  an  orchard  and  under  any  such  circum- 
stances. Now  that  picture  was  taken  last  year.  That  crimson  clover 
lived  through  a  temperature  of  35  degrees  below  zero.  One  need  not 
say  to  me  any  longer  that  crimson  clover  freezes  out;  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  freezing  the  clover,  it  is  a  matter,  perhaps,  of  cracking  the 
roots  by  having  it  in  a  heavy  soil.  In  my  soil  it  does  not  kill  the 
roots. 

A  Member:     What  effect  does  it  have  on  the  growing  of  the  trees? 

PROF.  SURFACE:  It  certainly  has  not  injured  the  trees.  It 
is  giving  all  the  strong  growth  I  desire.  If  it  is  going  to  make  too 
much  strong  growth,  I  will  cut  it  off.    It  is  not  reducing  the  growth 


to  any  leas  than  what  I  want.  If  1  think  it  is  too  much  I  will  cut  it 
off.  I  can  hold  it  in  check.  There  is  danger  of  growing  too  much 
if  we  leave  it  in  there  and  turn  it  down.  Here  is  an  orchard.  See 
the  young  peach  trees  standing  there,  but  we  are  growing  lima  beans 
between  the  trees,  of  course.  There's  a  good  crop  of  lima  beans. 
Here  is  an  orchard  2£  years  of  age.  We  are  growing  vegetables 
between  the  trees,  cabbages  and  tomatoes.  D.  M.  Wertz,  who, 
until  recently,  has  been  the  most  extensive  fruit  grower  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, whose  orchard  is  in  Franklin  county,  started  his  trees  regu- 
larly by  the  system  here  shown,  which  is  in  a  corn  field.  This  photo- 
graph was  taken  in  the  fall  of  the  first  year  of  his  peach  orchard. 
He  plants  his  corn  in  hills  and  a  tree  stands  just  where  a  hill  would 
come.  Perhaps  I  should  say  that  he  plants  his  corn  in  such  a  way 
that  the  hill  will  come  just  where  the  tree  stands,  because  the  tree 
is  planted  before  the  corn  is  planted.  It  is  cultivated  in  each  direc- 
tion 

That  is  an  interesting  and  wonderful  picture,  showing  how  a  man 
with  a  growing  crop  gets  profit  from  his  orchard  the  first  year  by 
regular  intercropping  corn  and  potatoes.  I  have  gone  further  than 
that;  not  only  have  I  planted  the  corn,  but  instead  of  replanting 
with  corn  I  replanted  with  sunflowers,  that  can  be  planted  later  than 
corn,  and  we  have  had  a  wonderful  growth  of  sunflowers,  which  is 
the  best  poultry  food  we  can  grow.  After  the  corn  is  taken  off  the 
land  I  keep  the  tree  row  constantly  cultivated  and  you  see  the  nice 
cultivation  shown  by  that  tree  row.  This  shows  the  length  of  a  tree 
row  that  1  am  planting.  This  picture  shows  the  rye  starting  in  the 
field.  That  was  sowed  with  clover  the  next  spring.  Here  is  a  pear 
orchard  in  the  spring  or  summer  just  after  the  trees  were  set.  That 
spring  we  planted  in  corn.  We  are  looking  up  the  pear  row  where  it 
is  cultivated — planted  to  corn.  It  was  sowed  to  crimson  clover  at 
the  last  working  of  the  corn  and  to  oats  and  cow  peas.  Now  notice, 
my  friends,  how  I  got  in  the  legumes  that  year,  the  oats  and  cow 
peas.  The  next  summer  the  oats  were  cut  with  a  binder  swinging 
right  back  and  forth.  The  oats  always  kept  cultivated  and  this  year 
there's  as  heavy  a  stand  of  clover  in  that  orchard  as  I  have  seen  for 
many  a  day.  Lieut.  Col.  Reynolds  and  Senator  Clark,  of  Erie,  stood 
and  looked  at  it  last  Friday  and  said,  "If  we  could  get  a  stand  of 
clover  like  that  we  can  grow  anything  on  that  soil,"  and  so  you  can. 
Where  it  drops  down  to  a  lower  elevation  of  the  land  I  have  planted 
pears.  In  that  pear  orchard  1  went  so  far  as  to  grow  millet.  The 
farmer  is  there,  cutting  millet  with  a  one-horse  mower,  and  the 
pear  trees  made  a  good  growth  because  the  row  was  kept  cultivated. 
This  is  a  picture  in  Westmoreland  county,  where  the  apple  trees 
were  kept  cultivated  in  their  rows,  but  there  are  blackberries  and 
raspberries  as  the  intercrop  in  that  orchard,  which  can  be  done  suc- 
cessfully if  they  be  kept  cultivated.  Here  is  a  picture  in  the  orchard 
of  Mr.  Benj.  Copelin,  in  the  upper  part  of  York  county,  where  he  has 
grapes  as  an  intercrop  between  his  apple  trees  and  he  has  made  good 
profit  from  his  grapes.  The  bearing  of  this  stalk  is  to  show  how 
the  orchardist  can  get  some  profit  of  some  kind  before  his  fruit 
crop  comes  in  or  before  his  trees  become  so  large  as  to  demand  all 
the  soil. 

It  is  the  subject  of  economy  of  production,  utilizing  everything 
possible.    I  said  that  one  of  the  important  points  is  the  growing  of 


a  cover  crop.  Here  is  an  orchard  in  its  third  year.  These  are  my 
inspectors  and  demonstrators  gathered  around  this  orchard,  with 
crimson  clover  and  cow  peas  turn  about.  That  makes  a  combination 
as  good  as  a  person  can  get.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  next  year, 
which  was  last  summer,  I  took  a  magnificent  crop  of  potatoes  from 
between  those  trees.  Here  is  a  young  orchard,  edged  by  a  lot  of  pear 
trees.  This  is  a  one-year  peach.  It  does  not  show  plainly,  but  the 
point  before  us  is  that  corn  was  growing  in  that  orchard  and  it  was 
then  sowed  to  crimson  clover,  and  the  dark  areas  there  are  mats  of 
crimson  clover.  It  is  such  a  soil  renewer  that  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you  now  that  is  most  remarkable.  Down  near  Hanover,  in 
York  county — and  I  suppose  Mr.  Barnes  knows  of  the  case,  too — 
there  is  a  gentleman  who  for  the  past  four  years  has  sowed  crimson 
clover  just  as  the  last  working  of  his  corn,  in  the  corn,  letting  it 
grow  as  a  cover  crop  that  fall  and  winter,  turning  it  down  the  next 
spring  and  planting  com  again,  using  no  manure  and  no  fertilizer 
and  increasing  his  yield  each  year  10  bushels  above  what  it  was 
the  year  previous,  and  that  is  a  remarkable  thing  to  say. 

A  Member:  Do  you  sow  your  clover  before  or  after  you  culti- 
vate? 

PROF.  SURFACE:  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it 
is  immediately  before  or  immediately  after;  if  the  soil  be  real  loose 
and  fresh  at  the  time,  I  'prefer  to  sow  it  immediately  after  the  culti- 
vator has  run,  because  it  is  liable  to  be  turned  down  too  deep  is 
sowed  before  the  cultivator,  but  I  don't  want  the  soil  to  settle  before 
it  is  sowed.  The  first  year  it  may  only  give  you  a  thin  stand,  but 
the  next  year  the  soil  will  be  inoculated  and  give  you  a  dense  stand. 
Here  is  an  apple  tree,  not  sprayed,  in  the  orchard  of  Irwin  Slapin. 
We  took  his  orchard  for  demonstration  purposes.  He  sent  me  these 
photographs.  There's  an  apple  tree  of  the  same  age  and  kind  that 
is  sprayed.  See  how  it  is  bowed  down  with  its  load  of  fruit.  He 
told  me  that  from  an  acre  of  that  orchard  that  we  used  for  demon- 
stration purposes  he  took  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  fruit  more 
than  from  any  other  acre  in  the  orchard,  and  this  is  a  fair  show- 
ing of  the  results  of  spraying.  This  is  from  the  orchard  of  Mr. 
Homer  B.  Howe,  of  Wellsboro,  Tiogo  county.  It  is  as  fine  a  show- 
ing as  any  western  fruit  that  could  be  taken.  Every  fruit  ab- 
solutely perfect,  not  a  mark  on  there  showing  a  blemish  by  a  fungus 
disease  nor  a  worm  injury.  Spraying  gives  perfect  fruit  and  conse- 
quently helps  to  get  a  better  yield  and  better  prices  and  conse- 
quently reduces  the  cost — spraying  with  the  right  material.  There 
are  leaves  curled  by  the  aphis  or  plant  louse.  We  used  for  that  a 
concoction  of  arsenate  of  lead.  Someone  asked  me  why  he  had  failed 
to  kill  the  bugs  with  arsenate  of  lead,  and  I  found  out  that  the  bugs 
he  was  praying  were  plant  lice.  If  you  will  just  mix  a  little  mo- 
lasses with  the  dope  and  spray  with  sweetened  arsenate  of  lead,  the 
louse  will  come  and  feed  so  greedily  as  to  be  poisoned. 

Here  is  a  photograph  of  a  tree  from  Shannondale,  Pa.,  which  was 
killed  by  the  insertion  of  a  capsule  made  at  Allentown  and  sold  as 
Ptexner's  Scale  Poison  and  Tree  Fertilizer,  and  someone  has  said 
that  the  name  should  be  reversed  and  it  should  be  Plexner's  Tree 
Poison  and  Scale  Fertilizer.    The  owner  of  that  tree  paid  a  d 


to  have  the  capsule  put  in  at  the  place  you  se*  and  it  died,  blighted 
up  and  down  until  the  tree  was  gone.  Scores  and  scores  of  persons 
came  to  me  last  summer  and  told  me  their  trees  had  been  killed  by 
this  treatment,  yet  the  man  is  operating.  The  last  I  heard  of  him 
he  was  in  Cumberland  county  about  five  miles  from  my  own  or- 
chard. He  works  one  county  until  he  is  shown  up,  then  he  moves  to 
another.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  anyone  owning  a  tree  would 
hire  a  man  to  go  there  and  put  in  a  dose  of  dope  of  that  kind,  with- 
out knowing  what  yould  happen  and  pay  that  price,  a  dollar,  to  have 
the  tree  treated  and  killed?  There  are  many  people  who  never  have 
sense  enough  to  succeed  in  horticulture,  I  assure  you.  I  say,  make 
your  own  material.  There's  myself  and  a  farmer  making  our  lime — 
sulphur  solution.  We  are  testing  its  strength  with  the  hydrometer. 
You  will  never  know  if  it  is  strong  enough  unless  you  do  that.  I 
use  the  ordinary  cheap  grade  of  commercial  ground  sulphnr  and  I've 
got  that  batch  I'm  testing  there  stronger  than  any  commercial  ma- 
terial I  have  ever  purchased.  Think  what  that  means,  right  there  in 
the  photograph,  where  the  hydrometer  is  giving  me  a  stronger  test 
of  concentrated  lime-sulphur  solution  than  any  I  ever,  saw  taken 
from  a  barrel  of  commercial  material,  with  a  low  grade  of  ground 
commercial  sulphur  costing  $1.25  a  hundred  at  that  time. 

A  Member:     How  do  you  keep  your  solution  from  crystallizing? 

PROP.  SURFACE:  Take  off  the  red  liquid  and  separate  from  the 
sediment  right  away  and  store  it  away.  If  we  store  it  with  the  sedi- 
ment it  is  liable  to  crystallize.  The  sediment  is  very  useful.  I  keep 
it  to  itself  and  the  next  summer  L  paint  it  around  the  trunks  of  the 
peach  trees  to  keep  the  bores  from  coming  and  injuring  the  trees. 
I  use  ordinary  stone  lime,  quicklime;  the  best  lime  you  get  is  from 
York,  burned  by  the  York  Lime  Co. 

A  Member :  Is  there  any  difference  whether  you  use  the  ground 
sulphur- — flour  sulphur? 

PROF.  SURFACE:  I  use  the  cheapest  grade  because  it  is 
cheaper,  that  is  all.  This  photograph  shows  an  experiment  of  three 
kinds,  the  highest  of  all  called  flour  of  sulphur,  the  next  grade  called 
ground  sulphur,  and  the  next  grade  called  commercial  ground  sul- 
phur, and  you  get  a  stronger  solution  by  the  hydrometer  reading 
from  (he  lowest  grade  sulphur.  I  don't  know  why,  only  it  was  so. 
To  make  this  concentrated  lime-sulphur  solution  I  boil  two  pounds 
of  sulphur  and  one  pound  of  stone  lime  in  one  gallon  of  water  for 
one  hour.  That  is  the  concentrated  material.  I  dip  it  off  from  the 
sediment,  store  it  away  in  a  barrel  and  it  will  keep  as  long  as  you 
want  it,  years  and  years,  if  you  desire.  When  I  want  to  use  it  I 
dilute  it  to  test  it  with  a  hydrometer;  that  hydrometer  has  directions 
with  it  given  by  the  manfacturers,  the  Carbondale  Instrument 
Company,  of  Carbondale,  Pa.  They  mail  it  to  you  with  full  direc- 
tions for  use  for  one  dollar.  I  am  not  interested  in  its  sale,  al- 
though they  say  it  is  made  according  to  my  specifications.  It  will 
make  a  material  that  can  be  safely  diluted  with  about  1  to  8. 

Notice  the  spraying  of  this  peach  tree;  it  is  thoroughly  sprayed 
from  top  to  bottom,  so  that  every  particle  ib  covered  by  the  lime- 
sulphur  solution.     This  tree  shows  something  else  that  should  in- 
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terest  you.  It  is  just  bursting  into  bloom.  I  photographed  it  as 
soon  as  it  was  dry  after  Bpraying.  There's  a  peach  tree  three  years 
of  age.  You  can  judge  its  size  by  the  couple  of  little  peaches.  There 
may  be  some  things  that  cannot  be  treated  by  a  spray,  but  I  haven't 
time  to  go  into  those  questions  now.  You  will  get  them  in  my  Bulle- 
tin. An  apple  tree  infested  with  San  Jose  scale.  It  is  more  eco- 
nomical to  produce  good  fruit  than  more  fruit.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  scale  insects  should  run  riot  in  an  orchard  when  they  are 
as  easily  controlled  as  they  are.  One  good,  thorough  spraying  when 
the  trees  are  dormant,  using  material  strong  enough,  will  destroj 
the  scale.  I  said  at  the  right  time.  The  buds  here  shown  are  not 
open  far  enough  to  be  sprayed.  Blossoms  with  the  petals  open  are 
too  early  to  be  sprayed.  The  fruits  here  shown  have  gone  past  the 
proper  stage  for  spraying.  The  calyx  points  were  closed;  where  they 
are  just  ripe,  the  calyx  points  are  wide  open  and  it  is  the  time  to  get 
your  arsenate  of  lead  down  there  and  it  will  never  be  injured  by  the 
Codling  moth.  Oftentimes  insects  will  come  and  if  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  tree  until  nearly  grown  they  will  be  hard  to  kill.  Spray 
while  young.  Live  among  your  trees,  as  Prof.  Wittman  lives  among 
his  poultry,  as  Prof.  Watts  lives  in  his  greenhouse,  as  a  successful 
dairyman  lives  with  his  cattle.  When  the  first  evidence  of  these 
things  comes,  spray  them.  A  material  half  as  strong  will  clean  them 
np  men,  whereas  one  twice  as  strong  may  not  clean  them  up  later. 
They  are  easier  killed  while  young  and  that  is  before  the  damage 
is  done  to  the  tree,  by  removing  its  leaves,  which  are  both  the  lungs 
and  stomach  of  the  tree.  Spray  while  the  trees  are  dormant  and  use 
the  lime-sulphur  solution. 

The  great  berry  moth — I  know  a  doctor  in  Cumberland  county, 
who  got  an  ordinary  tin  spray  that  cost  him  only  one  dollar,  and 
sprayed  his  grape  vines  with  that,  but  it  blew  a  mist,  like  an 
atomizer,  over  his  grapes.  He  used  arsenate  of  lead  and  he  said, 
"We  have  had  the  finest  crop  of  grapes  we  have  ever  seen  grown  in 
this  part  of  the  country."  It  doesn't  make  much  difference  what 
kind  of  apparatus  you  use,  so  it  will  do  the  work  and  spread  the 
spray  evenly  over  the  trees.  We  think  we  have  some  pests  in  this 
country,  but  see  the  green  tree  moth  or  gypsy  moth  in  Massachusetts. 
They  have  already  spent  over  three  million  dollars  and  they  are  not 
wiping  them  out,  simply  trying  to  keep  them  from  spreading  into  the 
trees  of  the  surrounding  country.  Thin  the  fruit.  This  branch  had 
twice  as  many  peaches  on  it  as  it  should  have.  If  it  is  a  young, 
vigorous  tree,  this  might  be  left.  If  the  fruit  is  not  thinned,  you 
have  too  many  different  sizes  on  the  tree,  which  demands  grading, 
and  there  is  no  economy  in  that. 

Here  are  peaches  on  a  tree  not  thinned ;  you  will  notice  the  small 
and  large  side  by  side.  A  small  fruit,  even  though  well  grown,  in 
a  package  with  large  fruit,  will  kill  the  sale  cf  the  large  and  the 
large  will  spoil  the  sale  of  the  small,  and  you  have  got  to  grade  two  or 
three  sizes  to  sell  with  the  best  results.  There  are  the  pickers  in  my 
orchard,  thinning  the  fruit.  The  trees  are  low  enough  so  that  I  can 
hire  women.  I  have  one  experienced  man  thinner  to  work  through 
there,  pulling  the  fruit  from  the  trees,  so  they  can  just  pass  their 
hand  between  the  fruit  that  is  left  on  the  trees.  As  a  result  of  that 
thinning,  which  cost  me  fifty  dollars,  a  gentleman  from  Clearfield 
came  in  my  orchard  just  before  the  fruit  was  ripe,  saw  it  on  trees, 
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made  a  contract  for  it,  and  after  he  paid  me  a  hundred  dollars,  he 
said,  "Now,  I  want  to  tell  you,  that  is  the  first  orchard  of  strictly 
fancy  fruit  I  have  ever  seen,"  and  he  said,  "It's  my  fruit,  I  bought  it; 
now  you  follow  my  directions  (now  note  the  point).  "I  want  you 
to  take  your  baskets  out  under  those  trees  at  the  time  of  picking, 
pick  the  fruit  from  the  trees  exactly  as  it  comes,  because  there  is 
no  grading  there  to  be  done,  fill  the  baskets,  put  the  covers  on,  and 
haul  them  away  to  the  ice  car;  rush  the  thing  right  through."  We 
did  it;  we  filled  the  car  in  the  afternoon.  We  had  no  grading  to  do, 
because  the  fruit  was  graded  by  the  thinning  on  the  trees,  and  when 
I  got  ?600  for  that  carload  of  fruit  I  felt  that  it  was  doing  pretty 
well  under  the  circumstances. 

Note  the  even  distribution  of  this  fruit,  the  large  size  of  the  fruit 
You  will  have  the  fruit  bearing  from  top  to  bottom  and  throughout 
the  entire  tree  by  the  process  of  thinning,  and  what  is  more,  the  tree 
will  not  overbear;  you  don't  have  a  heavy  crop  one  year  and  dearth 
of  a  crop  the  next  year.  By  letting  the  tree  bear  only  what  it  prop- 
erly can,  it  will  set  the  fruit  buds  for  the  next  year  and  you  will  have 
a  crop  the  next  year.  The  low  shaped  tree,  the  low,  open-headed 
spreading  tree  will  droop  outward,  as  you  see  this  tree.  There  is  a 
peach  tree  four  years  and  five  months  of  age,  that  gave  me  11  baskets 
of  peaches  to  the  tree,  which  sold  right  there  in  the  orchard  for  f  1.29 
a  basket.  On  account  of  the  shape  of  the  tree,  from  over  45  acres  of 
bearing  fruit  trees,  there  was  only  one  broken  branch.  This  is  some- 
thing different.  There's  a  tree  that  was  not  thinned  and  was  not 
properly  sprung.  That's  a  young  orchard  a  mile  from  my  own. 
There's  a  Ben  Davis  apple  tree  that  bore  17  baskets  of  apples  when 
8  years  of  age.  That's  straight,  but  it  broke  itself  all  to  pieces  in 
the  process  of  bearing.  What  a  deformed  tree  one  will  have  there, 
unless  you  cut  that  top  clear  up  here,  cut  off  the  broken  limb  and 
build  a  new  top  on  it  entirely.  Had  it  been  low  enough  and  the  fruit 
fairly  thinned  it  would  have  stood  and  borne  year  after  year.  There 
are  two  peach  trees  the  same  age  and  kind,  both  injured  by  winter 
freezing.  This  was  cut  back  and  gave  a  dense  top.  This  was  not  cut 
back.  There  is  a  poor  tree  and  there  is  a  good  tree.  Cutting  back 
after  freezing  will  give  you  good  trees.  This  is  a  peach  tree  in  the 
orchard  of  Dr.  B.  M.  Stone,  of  New  Freedom,  York  county,  injured 
by  spraying  it  with  scale  acid.  This  he  didn't  cut  back ;  this  he  did, 
and  they  grew  new  tops  and  he  had  good  trees  afterwards,  after 
freezing.  Here  is  a  tree  that  it  would  not  pay  to  cut  back.  The 
proper  thing  to  do,  instead  of  spending  time  waiting  for  that  tree 
is  to  tear  it  out  and  put  in  a  new  tree  this  fall. 

A  Member:     In  what  way  does  the  scale  injure  trees? 

PROF.  SURFACE:  It  enters  lenticils,  enlarges  them  consider 
ably  and  starts  the  death  of  the  bark  at  the  base  of  the  natural 
bark.  Mr.  Tyson,  for  the  past  two  years,  has  sprayed  with  lime-sul- 
phur solution  instead  of  scalicide.  His  packer  a  year  ago  said  he 
could  not  find  enough  fruit  free  from  scale  to  justify  his  trying  to 
pack  it  properly.  After  Mr.  Tyson,  for  two  years,  sprayed  with  lime 
sulphur  solution  instead  of  scalicide,  the  same  packer  said,  "I  can 
find  lots  of  good,  clean  fruit  now  and  pack  faster."  Here  is  a  tree 
that  was  not  properly  cut  back,  not  cut  back  far  enough.  It  gives 
a  new  growth  to  the  top  way  up  there  where  it  is  already  too  high. 
The  crimson  clover  gives  a  good  winter  cover  crop  and  nitrogen  to 


the  soil.  Here  we  are  mowing  the  crimson  clover  and  awing  right 
bach  on  the  other  side  and  have  no  trouble  in  mowing  there.  The 
owner  of  the  orchard  is  driving  the  mower  in  that  case.  Vetch  is  a 
great  soil  manure,  a  great  cover  crop,  and  if  you  are  too  far  north  for 
crimson  clover  to  do  well,  I  certainly  recommend  the  use  of  vetch. 
We  are  there  making  in  an  ordinary  open  kettle  in  an  outdoor 
shanty,  the  boiled  lime-sulphur  solution. 

Here  is  a  man  who  can  read  and  write,  but  haa  little  other  educa- 
tion, who  makes  the  solution  when  I  am  not  there,  and  he  makes 
as  good  a  solution  as  I  or  any  other  person  can  make.  Don't  be 
misled  by  the  agents  of  manufacturers  who  tell  you  that  it  needs 
an  expensive  laboratory  and  special  chemical  knowledge  to  make 
your  own  sulphur  solution.  Any  vessel  will  do  except  copper.  I 
have  used  an  iron  washtub.  Peach  tree  and  apple  tree  borers  have 
to  be  got  out  by  washing  the  trees  with  lime-sulphur  solution  the 
first  of  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August.  Eepeat  that  as  I 
direct  and  you  will  be  able  to  keep  the  borers  out  of  your  tree,  but 
one  application  alone  will  not  do  it.  The  tent  caterpillar  is  un- 
usually bad  this  year.  Don't  attempt  to  bum  them  out,  but  spray 
for  them.  The  apple  tree  borer.  Where  this  is  in  the  tree,  don't 
take  the  old  method  of  cutting  it  out  with  a  knife ;  it  injures  the  trees 
and  is  a  Blow  process.  Pnt  into  a  spring  bottom  oil  can,  the  ma- 
terial known  as  carbon  bisulphide.  Insert  the  tip  of  that  oil  can  into 
the  hole  made  by  the  borer,  send  a  jet  of  the  liquid  into  that  hole, 
close  it  up  by  clay  or  mud.  The  fumes  will  go  all  through  that  hole, 
however  winding  it  may  be,  killing  the  grub,  and  it  will  not  injure 
the  tree  like  cutting.  Now,  that  is  worth  something,  worth  know- 
ing, for  you  who  have  the  borers  in  your  trees.  There  is  just  one 
genus  of  beneficial  insect;  that  is  the  ground  bettle.  Of  about  30 
or  40  different  kinds,  there  are  more  of  our  insects  that  are  beneficial 
than  are  injurious.  There  is  one  that  feeds  upon  plant  lice;  there 
is  one  eating  the  pear  tree  cilia.  We  should  preserve  our  insectivor- 
ous birds  as  well  as  the  beneficial  insects.  Only  recently  I  have  had 
complaint  of  the  effects  of  mice  and  rabbits  girdling  trees.  We  should 
preserve  their  natural  enemies  and  fight  against  the  bounty  on  hawks 
and  owls,  which  is  now  proposed.  From  the  blossom  to  the  fruit 
should  be  our  purpose.  We  live  in  a  progressive  age  and  we  may  not 
expect  it  to  be  long  until  we  will  be  spraying  onr  trees  by  the  latest 
inventions  of  science,  by  an  aeroplane  carried  over  the  orchard. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  This  completes  our  program  for  this  even- 
ing. I  believe  this  session  covers  the  full  Institute,  so  that  it  will 
not  be  called  in  session  tomorrow  morning.  The  meeting  now  stands 
adjourned. 

A.  L.  MARTIN, 
Director  of  Institutes. 
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OATH  OF  FERTILIZER  SAMPLING  AGENT. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  ..... 

of  County  of and  Stale 

of  Pennsylvania,  who  being  duly  swoin,  according  to  law,  doth  de- 
pose and  say:  That  be  has  been  duly  appoiuted  an  agent  of  the  De* 
partinent  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania  to  collect  samples  of  Com- 
mercial Fertilieers  for  analysis,  that  he  is  not  in  any  way  interested 
in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  fertilizer,'  and  that  he  will  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  office  with  fidelity  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  law  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  ns  set  forth  in  the 
instructions  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture governing  the  sampling  of  fertilizers  in  this  State. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  \ 
day  of  ; 
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Chemist's  Letter  of  Transmittal 

Fertilizer  Valuations.    1913 

Fertilizer  Analyses.  January  1  to  August  1,  1913 

Summary  of  Analyses  made  tills  Season 

Summary  of  Instances  of  Deficiency  from  Guaranty 

Percentage  of  Deficiency.  1908-1913 

Average  Composition  and  Guaranty  Compared,   1908-1913. 
Comparison  of  Selling  Price  and  Valuation,   1903-1913,    .  .  . 

Materials  Used  In  Fertilizers,   

Organization  of  the  Work 

Analyses  of  Complete  Fertilizers 

Analyses  of  Rock  and  Potash  Fertilizers 

Analyses   of   Dissolved   Bone   Fertilizers 

Analyses  of  Acidulated  Rock  Phosphates 

Analyses  of  Ground  Bone  Fertilizers 

Analyses  of  Miscellaneous  Fertilizers 
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The  Act  of  1st  May  1909,  Commonly  Referred  to  as 
"The  New  Fertilizer  Law"  is  as  Follows: 


titled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  commercial 
fertilizers;  providing  for  its  enforcement,  and  prescribing  pen- 
alties for  its  violation,"  approved  the  twenty-fiftn  day  of  March, 
Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  every  package 
of  commercial  fertilizer  sold,  offered,  or  exposed  for 
sale,  for  tnanurial  purposes  within  this  Common- 
wealth, except  the  dung  of  domestic  auimals,  lime, 
marl,  and  wood-ashes,  shall  have  plainly  stamped 
thereon  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  or 
importer  and  his  place  of  business,  the  net  weight  of 
the  contents  of  the  package,  the  brand  of  trade-Dame 
of  the  fertilizer  the  package  contains,  and  au  analysis 
stating  the  percentage  such  fertilizer  contains  of  nitro- 
gen in  an  available  form,  of  potash  soluble  in  water, 
of  soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  and  of  insolu- 
ble phosphoric  acid. 

Section  2.  Every  manufacturer  or  importer  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  as  specified  in  section  one  of  this 
act,  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  of 
each  year,  or  before  offering  them  for  sale  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, file  annually  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture a  statement  of  the  names  and  number  of 
brands  of  such  commercial  fertilizers,  having  distinct 
trade-names,  that  he  shall  offer  for  sale  during  the 
next  ensuing  year,  and  a  copy  of  the  analysis  of  each 
one  of  such  brands  of  commercial  fertilizers,  as  re- 
quired by  section  one  of  this  act 

Section  3.  In  addition  to  the  statement  required 
by  section  two  of  this  act,  every  manufacturer  or  im- 
porter of  commercial  fertilizers  shall,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year,  or  before  offering 
them  for  sale  in  this  Commonwealth,  file  annually 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an  affidavit  showing 
the  amount  of  each  brand  of  fertilizer,  having  a  dis- 
tinct trade-name,  sold  within  the  Commonwealth  dur- 
ing the  last  preceding  year;  and  if  the  said  amount 
shall  be  one  hundred  tons  or  less,  he  or  they  shall  pay 
or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
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sum  of  fifteen  dollars  for  each  and  every  brand  of  such 
commercial  fertiliser,  having  a  distinct  trade  name 
sold  within  the  Htnte  during  the  last  preceding  year: 
and  if  the  said  amount  shall  exceed  one  hundred  tons, 
and  he  less  than  live  hundred  tons,  he  or  they  shall 
pay  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  as  aforesaid ;  and  if  the 
said  amount  shall  be  five  hundred  tons  or  more,  he 
or  they  shall  pay  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars,  as  aforesaid. 
If  such  manufacturer  or  manufacturers,  importer  or 
importers,  shall  not  have  made  any  sales  within  the 
Commonwealth  during  the  preceding  year,  he  or  thev 
shall  pay  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  upon  each  such 
brand,  as  aforesaid:  Provided,  That  all  monies  so  re- 
ceived shall  be  immediately  paid  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  into  the  State  Treasury,  for  the  use  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Section  4.  No  person  shall  sell,  offer,  or  expose  for 
sale,  in  this  State,  any  pulverized  leather,  hair,  ground 
hoofs,  horns,  or  wool  waste,  raw,  steamed,  roasted,  or 
in  any  form,  as  a  fertilizer,  or  as  an  ingredient  of  a 
fertilizer  or  manure,  without  an  explicit  statement  of 
the  fact;  said  statement  to  lie  conspicuously  affixed 
to  every  package  of  such  fertilize]1  or  manure,  and  to 
accompany  and  go  with  every  lot,  parcel,  or  package 
of  the  same. 

Section  5.  Any  person  or  persons  selling,  offering, 
or  exposing  for  sale,  any  commercial  fertilizer  or  any 
brand  of  the  same,  having  a  distinct  trade-name,  with- 
out the  analysis  required  by  section  one  of  this  act, 
or  with  an  analysis  stating  that  it  contains  a  larger 
percentage  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  above-named  con- 
stituents than  is  contained  therein,  or  for  the  sale  of 
which  all  the  provisions  of  sections  two  and  three  have 
not  been  complied  with,  or  any  person  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  section  four  of  this  act,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction,  shall  be 
sentenced  to  pay  a  line  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor 
more  then  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  offense, 
and  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  subse- 
quent offense.  It  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
all  penalties,  costs,  and  fines  recovered  shall  be  paid 
to  him  or  his  duly  authorized  agent,  and  by  hiin  shall 
be  immediately  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  for  the 
use  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Section  (!.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby 
empowered  to  collect  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
either  in  person  or  by  his  duly  qualified  agent  or 
representative,  and  (o  have  them  analyzed,  and  to 
publish  the  results  for  the  information  of  the  public; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  said  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
such  assistants,  agents,  experts,  cheniisls,  detectives, 
and  counsel  as  he  shall  duly  authorize,  shall  have  full 
access,  ingress,  and  egress  to  and  from  all  places  of 


business,  factories,  bams,  buildings,  carriages,  cars, 
and  vessels,  used  iu  the  manufacture  and  transporta- 
tion, or  sale,  or  any  commercial  fertilizer.  They  sliall 
also  have  power  to  open  any  package  or  vessel  contain- 
ing or  supposed  to  contain  any  commercial  fertilizer, 
and  take  therefrom  samples  for  analysis,  upon  tender- 
ing the  value  of  said  samples. 

Section  7.  The  term  ••commercial  fertilizers,"  as 
used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  and 
every  substance  imported,  manufactured,  prepared,  or 
sold  for  fertilizing  or  manuring  purjioses,  except  the 
dung  of  domestic  animals,  marl,  lime,  and  wood-ashes, 
and  not  exempt  by  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this 
act. 

Section  8.  This  act  shall  go  into  effect  on  and  afte.- 
the  thii  ty-ffrst  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  nine;  and  the  act,  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers;  pro- 
viding for  ils  enforcement,  and  prescribing  penalties 
for  its  violation,"  approved  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
March,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
one,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved— The  1st  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1909. 

EDWIN  S.  STUABT. 
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AN  ACT 

Making  it  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers,  to  "Be 
the  word  "bone"  in  connection  with,  or  as  part  of  the  name 
of,  any  fertilizer,  or  an;  brand  of  the  Bame,  unless  the  phos- 
phoric acid  contained  in  such  fertilizer  shall  be  the  product 
of  pure  animal  bone ;  and  providing  a  penalty  for  violation  of 
the  same. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c,  That  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers,  to 
use  the  word  "bone"  in  connection  with,  or  as  part  of 
the  name  of,  any  fertilizer,  or  any  brand  of  the  same, 
unless  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  such  fertilizer 
shall  be  the  product  of  pure  animal  bone. 

Section  2.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  pay  a  fine 
of  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  for  every  subsequent  offense;  such  fine  or 
fines  to  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  for  the  use 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall,  together  with  his  deputies,  agents,  and  assist- 
ants, be  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  act. 

Section  3.  All  magistrates,  aldermen,  and  justices 
of  the  peace  throughout  this  Commonwealth  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  actions  arising 
from  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall 
have  authority  to  hold  for  court,  or  to  impose  the  pen- 
alty hereby  prescribed,  subject  to  appeal,  as  the  law 
shall  direct. 

Section  4.  This  act  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  Anno  Domini  nineteen  hundred  and 
ten. 

Approved— The  23d  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1909, 

EDWIN  S.  STUART. 
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State  College,  Pa.,  July  16, 1913 
Hon.  N.  B.   (Mtchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  upon 
the  analysis  of  the  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers  received  from 
official  sampling  agents  during  the  spring  season  of  1913. 
Very  respectfully, 

WM.  FBEAB, 

Vice-Director  and  Chemist. 
The  Penna.  State  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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FERTILIZER  VALUATIONS. 


The  object  of  an  official  valuation  of  commercial  fertilizers  is  to 
enable  the  consume!-  to  judge  approximately  whether  he  has  becii 
asked  to  pay  for  a  given  brand  more  than  the  fertilizing  ingredients 
it  contains  and  market  conditions  pievailing  at  the  time  would  war- 
rant. It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  no  attempt  is  made  in  this  valua- 
tion to  indicate  whether  the  fertilizer  valued  possesses  a  greater  or 
less  crop-producing  capacity  I  ban  another  fertilizer;  but  only  whether 
it  is  higher  priced  than  another  of  the  same  general  composition. 

For  this  purpose  the  valuation  must  be  ho  computed  as  to  include 
all  the  elements  entering  into  the  cost  of  a  fertilizer  as  it  is  de- 
livered to  the  consumer.  These  elements  as  they  occur  in  the  usual 
transaction,  which  is  a  time  purchase  in  small  quantity  from  a 
local  dealer  or  agent,  may  conveniently  be  grouped  as  follows: 

1.  The  wholesale  cost  of  the  iilgredients. 

2.  The  jobbers'  gross  prolit  on  the  sale  of  the  ingredients;  this 
includes  office  expenses,  advertising,  losses,  etc.;  for  the  purpose  of 
the  present  computation  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  sum  of  this 
gross  prolit  and  the  wholesale  cost  of  the  ingredients,  is  equivalent 
to  the  retail  price  of  the  single  ingredients  near  the  wholesale  mar- 
kets in  ton  lots  of  original  packages  for  cash. 

;i.  The  expense  ami  prolit  of  mixing:  This  item  applies  only  to 
complete  fertilizers,  rock  and  potash,  and  ammonia  ted  rock;  not  to 
dissolved  or  ground  bone,  or  to  dissolved  rock. 

4.  The  expense  and  profit  of  bagging. 

5.  Agents'  commission:  This  item  includes  not  only  the  commis- 
sion, propei-,  hul  every  advance  in  price  due  to  the  sale  of  the  goods 
through  an  agent  in  small  quantities  on  time,  rather  than  directly 
to  the  consumer  in  ton  lots  for  cash. 

G.  Freight  from  the  wholesale  market  to  the  point  of  delivery. 
The  valuations  for  1!)12  were  based: 

1.  Upon  the  wholesale  prices  from  September  1,  1912;  to  March  I, 
1!)1'S,  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  fertilizer  manufacture,  the  quota- 
tions of  the  New  York  market  being  adopted  for  all  materials  ex- 
cept acidulated  phosphate,  rock  and  ground  bone. 

2.  Upon  an  allowance  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  wholesale  prices,  above 
mentioned,  to  cover  jobbers*  gross  prolit. 

By  adding  the  21)  per  cent,  allowed  for  jobbers'  gross  profit  to  the 
wholesale  price  of  the  several  raw  materials,  the  retail  price  in 
original  packages  at  the  jobbers'  warehouse  is  obtained. 

Since  the  amount  of  the  several  valuable  fertilizing  constituents 
in  the  various  raw  materials  is  known,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  de- 
termine the  corresponding  retail  value  per  pound  of  the  valuable 
fertilizing  constituents  yielded  hy  each  raw  material.    A  schedule  of 


these  pound  values  affords  a  convenient  basis  of  computation  of  the 
value  per  ton  of  various  fertilizers,  whose  composition  is  ascertained 
by  analysis. 

Tbe  values  assigned,  for  the  present  ,to  the  other  elements  in  the 
cost  of  tbe  fertilizer  at  the  point  of  delivery  are: 

3.  For  mixing,  $1.00  per  ton. 

4.  For  bagging,  $1.00  per  ton,  in  all  eases  except  those  in  which 
the  article  was  sold  in  original  packages;  tbe  cost  of  the  package 
being,  in  such  cases,  included  in  tbe  wholesale  price. 

5.  For  agents'  commission,  20  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  goods 
f.  o.  b.  at  the  jobbers'  or  mixers'  warehouse. 

C.  For  freight,  S^.OO  per  ton;  tbe  cost  of  tbe  freight  in  lots  of 
twelve  tons  or  over,  from  tbe  seaboard  to  Harrisburg,  averaging  SJ1.S3 
per  tou. 

Tbe  following  valuation  of  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock  illustrates 
the  method : 
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It  is  not  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  tbe  valuations  thus  com- 
puted will  precisely  represent  tbe  fair  juice  to  be  charged  for  a 
brand  in  each  locality  and  in  every  transaction.  Market  conditions, 
competition,  distance  from  factory,  all  introduce  minor  variations. 
Nevertheless,  to  make  tbe  approximation  reasonably  close  the  aver- 
age valuation  of  a  given  class  of  goods  ought  to  agico  closely  with 
its  ascertained  average  selling  price.  Whenever  such  an  agree- 
ment is  no  longer  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  schedule,  it  is  evident 
that  the  schedule  of  retail  values  of  tbe  constituents,  or  the  added 
allowances  for  mixing,  etc.,  requires  revision. 

It  is  needful  to  note  heie  another  factor  greatly  affecting  the  prac- 
tical accuracy  of  these  approximations.  Their  compulation  would 
offer  little  difficulty  and  their  usefulness  be  far  greater,  if,  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  analysis,  tbe  exact  nature  of  tbe  ingredients 
used  to  supply  the  several  fertilizer  constituents,  were  capable  of 
certain  determination.  This  is,  however,  possible  to-day  to  only  a 
limited  extent.  The  valuations  aie  therefoie  based  oil  tbe  assump- 
tion that  tbe  fertilizes  s  aie  uniformly  compounded  from  high  quality 
ingredients,  such  as  are  commonly  employed  in  tbe  manufacture 
of  fertilizers  of  the  several  classes.  Consumers  should  carefully 
avoid  the  error  of  accepting  such  valuations  as  infallible:  they  are 
not  designed  to  be  used  for  close  comparisons  of  single  brands,  but 
only  to  indicate  whether  Die  price  asked  for  a  fertilizer  is  abnormal, 
assuming  good  quality  for  the  ingredients  used.     From  this  it  is 
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clear  that,  except  as  high  freights  may  require,  the  selling  price  of 
a  brand  should  not  far  exceed  the  valuation;  but  that  a  fertilizer 
may  be  made  of  inferior  materials  and  yet  have  a  high  valuation. 

Except  where  othrewise  expressly  stated,  the  valuations  given  in 
the  analytical  tables  arc  not  suited  as  guide  to  the  prices  for  goods 
bought  for  cash,  in  large  quantity,  and  directly  from  the  manufac- 
turer, importer,  or  jobber. 

The  valuations  used  during  1911  were  modified  for  use  during  1912 
in  accordance  with  the  changes  in  wholesale  prices  of  fertilizing 
ingredients  and  to  make  the  valuations  more  closely  follow  the  sell- 
ing price. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  valuations  and 
selling  prices  of  the  several  classes  of  fertilizers  during  1908  to  1912. 
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The  following  statement  from  the  weekly  reports  of  the  Oil,  Paint 
and  Drug  Reporter,  of  New  York  City,  shows  the  average  wholesale 
prices  of  fertilizer  raw  materials  from  September  1,  1910,  to  March 
1, 1911,  and  from  September  1,  1911,  to  March  1,  1912. 
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In  ammoniates  such  as  dried  blood  and  fish  guano,  the  unit  is  of 
ammonia,  of  which  82.25  per  cent  is  nitrogen ;  in  acid  phosphate  the 
unit  is  of  phosphoric  acid  (phosphorus  pentoxid). 

There  has  been  a  decided  fall  in  the  prices  of  some  of  the  organic 
ammoniates,  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  nitrogen  from  inor- 
ganic sourceB.  This  places  the  two  great  classes  of  ammoniates  upon 
practically  the  same  basis,  as  concerns  commercial  valu< 
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Acid  phosphate,  phosphate  rock  and  sulphuric  acid  show  no  change 
in  prices  compared  with  last  year. 

Potash  Salts:  The  New  York  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter  gives 
the  following  imports  of  potash  salts  for  the  years  1911  and  1912. 


Composition  of  Raw  Materials. — In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of 
the  cost  per  pound  of  the  fertilizer  constituents  of  these  materials, 
it  is  needful  to  determine  their  composition  or,  in  other  words,  the 
quantities  of  valuable  constituents  each  contains.  The  following 
table  shows  the  composition  of  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizers.  Few  analysis  of  these  materials,  with  the  exception 
of  ground  bone  and  dissolved  rock,  have  been  made  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  figures  in  the  following  table;  include  the  averages  of  the  results 
made  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts  during  the  past 
year,  except  in  the  case  of  ground  bone  and  dissolved  rock  phosphates, 
where  Pennsylvania  results  alone  are  included. 

Composition  of  Non-Acidulated  Fertilizer  Ingredients,     (Per  Cent.i 
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Composition  of  Acidulated  Fertilizer  Ingredients.     (Per  Cent) 
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Cost  per  Pound  of  Fertilizer  Constituents. — With  tlie  composition 
of  these  raw  materials  and  their  price  per  ton,  hundred  weight,  or 
other  unit  of  measure  as  a  basis,  the  wholesale  cost  per  pound  of 
the  valuable  constituents  can  readily  be  calculated.  In  many  cases 
the  ammoniates  are  quoted  "per  unit  of  ammonia,"  the  term  unit 
being  equivalent  to  per  cent.;  in  goods  sold  by  the  ton  of  2,000  lbs., 
the  unit  is  equal  to  20  lbs.,  and  20  lbs.  of  ammonia  contain  l(i,47  lbs. 
of  nitrogen. 

In  the  case  of  refuse  bone-black,  unacidulated,  the  mean,  28.25 
per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  is  assumed  to  represent  the  average 
material  on  the  market. 

Phosphate  rock  is  sold  by  the  ton  of  2,240  lbs.,  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  bone  phosphate  of  lime  it  contains,  with  drawbacks  for  in- 
jurious constituents.  Bone- phosphate  of  lime  contains  45.8  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid:  therefore,  each  per  cent,  of  bone  phosphate 
in  a  long  ton  is  equivalent  to  22.4  lbs.,  and  contains  10.20  lbs.-  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

In  the  wholesale  trade,  dried  blood,  azotine  ,concentrated  tankage 
and  hoof  meals  are  usually  sold  on  the  basis  of  ammonia,  disregard- 
ing the  phosphoric  acid  present. 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid  in  dissolved  rock  is  likewise  ommitted 
from  consideration,  contracts  being  based  solely  upon  the  "avail- 
able" phosphoric  acid;  nor  in  rock  phosphates  is  any  claim  made  for 
the  small  quantities  of  nitrogen  and  potash  they  contain,  nor  in  dis- 
solved bone  for  the  potash  present. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  wholesale  cost  per  pound  in  New  York 
of  the  valuable  constituents  of  such  malcrials  as  furnish  but  a  single 
fertilizing  element,  these  materials  being  assumed  to  be  in  the  state 
of  preparation  and  in  the  packing  in  which  the  manufacturer  pur- 
chased them,  are  given  in  the  following  table;  also  a  figure  repre- 
senting a  fair  retail  price  at  the  factory,  the  materials  having  under- 
gone no  change  in  treatment  or  packing  and  the  allowance  for  ex- 
penses and  profit  in  retailing  being  20  per  cent. 
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Wholesale  Cost  per  Pound  of  Fertilizing  Constituents,  New  York. 
1.  Ingredients  Supplying  One  Constituent. 
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The  quotations  for  bone  are  given  without  specific  reference  to 
quality,  so  that  it  is  impossible,  from  these  data,  fairly  to  apportiou 
their  several  wholesale  values  to  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
contained  in  this  material.  As  compared  with  tankage,  the  general 
tendency  is  to  assign  a  higher  commercial  rating  to  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  bone,  and  to  nitrogen,  a  rating  not  very  different  from  that 
given  in  tankage. 

In  former  years,  the  value  assigned  to  the  nitrogen  has  been  the 

'  same  as  that  quoted  on  crushed  tankage,  c.  a.  f.  Baltimore.    In  later 

years,  quotations  for  both  crushed  tankage  and  ground  tankage  have 

not  been  available,  and  for  that  reason,  the  value  of  bone  nitrogen  is 

based  upon  the  quotations  for  concentrated  tankage. 

In  earlier  years,  quotations  on  ground  tankage  have  been  about 
5  per  cent-  in  advance  of  those  on  concentrated  tankage,  also  quota- 
tions on  crushed  tankage  were  on  an  average  12.67  per  cent,  in  ad- 
vance of  these  on  ground  tankage.  Increasing  the  price  of  concen 
trated  tankage  by  these  percentages,  we  have  f2.83  per  unit  of  am- 
monia as  the  value  assigned  to  the  nitrogen  in  bone. 

This  is  equivalent  to  $3.44  per  unit  of  nitrogen. 

The  average  composition  of  the  ground  bone  and  bone  meal  samples 
analyzed  last  fall  in  Pennsylvania  was :  Phosphoric  acid,  22.95  per 
cent;  nitrogen  3.19  per  cent. 

The  prepared  bone  contains  less  fat  and  moisture,  and  often  less 
nitrogen  than  the  ordinary  rough  bone,  but  these  differences  tend,  in 
a  measure,  to  neutralize  each  other.  Assuming  for  the  rough  bone 
quoted  in  the  New  York  market  the  same  composition  as  the  bone 
meal  sold  in  Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  value  of  the  nitrogen  $3.14 


per  unit,  as  previously  stated,  the  values  per  pound  of  the  several 
constituents  would  be: 

Wholesale  Cost  per  Pound  of  Fertilizer  Constituents,  New  York. 
II.     Bone. 
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Valuation  in  Neighboring  States. 
It  is  desirable,  from  all  points  of  view,  that  the  schedules  of  valua- 
tion throughout  a  district  in  which  similar  market  conditions  pre- 
vail, should  differ  as  little  as  possible.  It  has  been  our  practice  in 
the  past,  to  conform  our  schedule  to  that  adopted  after  very  careful 
cooperative  study  of  the  market  conditions  for  each  year,  by  the 
New  England  States,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  except  where  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  our  markets  have  been  made  the  valuations 
diverge  too  largely  from  the  actual  selling  prices,  as  in  the  case  of 
ground  bone  and  dissolved  rock  phosphates.  The  schedules  for  these 
States  for  1912  and  1913  are  as  follows: 

Trade  Values  Adopted  by  the  New  England  States  and  New  Jersey. 
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Valuations  in  Pennsylvania, 

Fop  reasons  stated  on  the  previous  page,  the  New  England  schedule 
has  been  followed  in  the  case  of  mixed  fertilizers  and  dissolved  bones. 

In  the  case  of  the  dissolved  rocks,  the  wholesale  prices  of  raw 
materials  used  in  their  manufacture  and  of  the  available  phosphoric 
acid  itself,  having  shown  no  material  change,  the  values  used  in  the 
Pennsylvania  schedule  for  1912  are  continued  for  use  during  the  pres- 
ent year. 

With  respect  to  the  potash  and  nitrate  salts,  the  experience  of  re- 
cent years  has  shown  a  growing  increase  In  the  proportion  of  the  of- 
ficial samples  that  represent  direct  cash  purchases  in  large  quantities. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  commercial  valuations,  based  upon  tbe 
conditions  and  costs  of  sale  in  small  quantities,  through  local  agents 
and  on  "time,  came  to  be,  in  a  large  fraction  of  the  cases  represented 
by  these  salts  whose  analyses  are  reported  in  the  miscellaneous  group, 
strikingly  higher  than  the  selling  prices  quoted.  For  this  reason,  it 
hat  appeared  needful  to  proceed,  hereafter,  upon  the  assumption  thzt 
all  potash  and  nitrate  salts  sold  unmixed  as  such,  have  been  pur- 
chased at  what  an  virtually  jobbers  'prices  plus  freight,  and  to  adopt 
corresponding  pound  values.  In  the  case,  however,  of  potash  and 
nitrogen  in  mixed  fertilizers,  the  computation  will  be  made  as  hereto- 
fore, upon  the  assumed  basis  of  sale  on  time,  in  small  quantities  anil 
through  local  dealers 

Buyers  who  are  Interested  In  the  comparative  jobbing  prices  of 
other  materials,  will  find  the  data  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  entire  schedule  adopted  for  use  in  this  State  is  presented  in 
the  following  table. 


Pennsylvania  Schedule  of  Values  for  Fertiliser  Ingredients,  1913, 
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Potash  in  excess  of  that  equivalent  to  the  chlorin  present,  will  be 
valued  as  sulphate,  and  the  remainder  as  muriate.  The  analytical 
tables  frequently  show  little  or  do  potash  reported  as  sulphate,  al- 
though the  full  percentage  guaranteed  is  reported  present  ,and  al- 
though the  manufacturer  has  guaranteed  that  it  was  introduced  as 
sulphate.  This  discrepancy  between  analytical  report  and  guaranty 
may  be  due  to  the  rule  of  practice  stated  in  the  first  sentence  of  thia 
paragraph,  and  not  to  any  act  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
ufacturer. The  rule  of  practice  is  adopted  chiefly  for  the  reason  that 
plants  injured,  like  tobacco  and  sometimes  potatoes,  by  an  excess  of 
chlorin,  is  injured  equally,  whether  the  chlorin  be  introduced  as 
muriate  of  potash,  as  common  salt,  or  as  magnesium  chloride.  At 
present  prices  for  the  two  potash  salts,  muriate  and  sulphate,  the 
only  weightly  reason  for  introducing  the  more  costly  sulphate,  in 
to  insure  the  purchaser  of  tobacco  and  potato  fertilizers  against  pos- 
sible injury  by  chlorin.  Under  our  system  of  valuation,  the  manufac- 
turer must  exclude  chlorin  from  every  source  to  gain  the  valuation 
advantage  from  his  use  of  sulphate  of  potash. 

In  certain  cases  where  specific  claim  is  made  by  the  manufacturer 
that  potash  has  been  added  as  carbonate,  potash  in  excess  of  that 
equivalent  to  soluble  chlorides  and  soluble  sulphates  will  be  valued  as 
carbonate. 

Nitrogen  in  mixed  fertilizers  will  be  valued  as  derived  from  the 
best  sources  of  organic  nitrogen,  unless  clear  evidence  to  the  contrary 
is  obtained. 

Phosphoric  acid  in  mixed  fertilizers  is  valued  at  bone  phosphoric 
acid  prices,  unless  clearly  found  to  be  derived  from  rock  phosphate. 

Bone  is  sifted  into  two  grades  of  fineness:  Fine,  less  thau  1-50  inch 
in  diameter;  coarse,  over  1-50  inch  in  diameter. 

The  result  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  schedule  does  not  cover  the 
items  of  mixing,  bagging,  freight  and  agents'  commission.  To  cover 
these,  allowances  are  made  as  follows : 

For  freight,  an  allowance  of  J2.00  per  ton  on  all  fertilizers. 

For  bagging,  an  allowance  of  $1.00  per  ton  on  all  fertilizers,  except 
when  sold  in  original  packages. 

For  mixing,  an  allowance  of  $1.00  per  ton  on  complete  fertilizers 
and  rock-and-potash  goods. 

For  agents'  commission,  an  allowance  of  20  per  cent,  is  added  to 
the  cash  value  of  the  goods  ready  for  shipment. 
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FERTILIZER  ANALYSES  JANUARY  1,   TO   AUGUST  1,   1913. 


Since  January  1,  1913,  there  have  been  received  from  autborize-l 
sampling  agents  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  three 
fertilizer  samples,  of  which  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
were  subjected  to  analysis.  Preference  is  given  to  those  which  have 
not  been  recently  analyzed.  In  cases  where  two  or  more  samples  rep 
resenting  the  same  brand  were  received,  equal  portions  from  several 
samples  were  united,  and  the  composite  sample  was  subjected  to  ana- 
lysis. 

The  samples  analyzed  group  themselves  as  follows:  531  complete 
fertilizers,  furnishing  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  nitrogen;  4  dis- 
solved bones,  furnishing  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen ;  140  rock-and 
potash  fertilizers,  furnishing  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  43  acidu- 
lated rock  phosphates,  furnishing  phosphoric  acid  only;  32  ground 
bones,  furnishing  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  and  19  miscella- 
neous samples,  which  group  includes  substances  not  properly  classi- 
fied under  the  foregoing  heads. 

The  determinations  to  which  a  complete  fertilizer  is  subjected  are 
as  follows:  (1)  Moisture,  useful  for  the  comparison  of  analyses,  for 
indication  of  dry  condition  and  fitness  for  drilling,  and  also  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  fertilizer  was  kept  in  the  warehouse.  (2i 
Phosphoric  acid — total  and  insoluble ;  that  is,  that  portion  not  soluble 
in  water  nor  in  warm  ammonium  citrate  solution  (a  solution  sup 
posed  to  represent  the  action  of  plant  roots  upon  the  fertilizer), 
which  is  assumed  to  have  little  immediate  food  value.  By  difference, 
it  is  easy  to  compute  the  so-called  "available"  phosphoric  acid.  (3) 
Potash  soluble  in  water — most  of  that  present  in  green  sand  marl  and 
crushed  minerals,  and  even  some  of  that  present  in  vegetable  ma- 
terials such  as  cotton-seed  meal,  not  being  included  because  insoluble 
in  water  ever  after  long  boiling.  (4)  Nitrogen — This  element  is 
determined  by  a  method  which  simply  accounts  for  all  present,  with- 
out distinguishing  between  the  quantities  present  in  the  several  forms 
of  ammonium  salts,  nitrates  or  organic  matter.  (5)Chiorin — this 
determination  is  made  to  afford  a  basis  for  estimating  the  proportion 
of  the  potash  that  is  present  as  chlorid  or  muriate,  the  cheaper  source. 
The  computation  is  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  chlorin  present, 
unless  in  excess,  has  been  introduced  in  the  form  of  muriate  of  pot- 
ash ;  But  doubtless  there  are  occasional  exceptions  to  this  rule.  One 
part  of  chlorin  combines  with  1.326  parts  of  potash  to  form  the  pure 
muriate;  knowing- the  chlorin,  it  is,  therefore,  easy  to  compute  the 
potash  equivalent  thereto.    (7)  In  the  case  of  ground  boue,  the  state 
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of  sab-division  is  determined  by  sifting  through  accurately  made 
sieves;  the  cost  of  preparation  and  especially  the  promptness  of 
action  of  bone  in  the  soil  depend  very  largely  on  the  fineness  of  its 
particles,  the  finer  being  much  more  quickly  useful  to  the  plant 

The  preceding  paragraph  sets  forth  the  nature  of  the  examinations 
given  to  the  several  classes  of  fertilizers  under  the  laws  in  force 
prior  to  the  present  year.  The  legislation  of  1909  has  made  needful, 
however,  some  additional  tests.  Section  4,  of  the  Act  of  May  1,  1909, 
prohibits  the  sale  of  "pulverized  leather,  hair,  ground  hoof,  horns,  or 
wool  waste,  raw,  steamed,  roasted,  or  in  any  form,  as  a  fertilizer,  or 
as  an  ingredient  of  a  fertilizer  or  manure,  without  an  explicit  state- 
ment of  the  fact."  All  nitrogenous  fertilizers  have,  therefore,  been 
submitted  to  a  careful  microscopic  examination,  at  the  time  of  prepar- 
ing the  sample  for  analysis,  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  tissues 
characteristic  of  the  several  materials  above  named.  The  act  of  April 
23,  1909,  makes  it  unlawful  to  use  the  word  "bone"  in  connection 
with,  or  as  part  of  the  name  of  any  fertilizer,  or  any  brand  of  the 
same,  unless  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  such  fertilizer  shall 
be  the  product  of  pure  animal  bone.  All  fertilizers  in  whose  name 
the  word  "bone"  appears,  were  therefore  examined  by  microscopic 
and  chemical  methods  to  determine,  so  far  as  possible  with  present 
knowledge,  the  nature  of  the  ingredient  or  ingredients  supplying  the 
phosphoric  acid.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  well  known  to  fertilizer  man- 
ufacturers and  which  should  be  equally  understood  by  the  con- 
sumer, that  it  is,  in  certain  cases,  practically  impossible  to  determine 
the  source  of  the  phosphoric  acid  by  an  examination  of  the  finished 
fertilizer.  The  microscope  shows  clearly  the  structure  of  raw  bone, 
but  does  not  make  it  possible  to  discriminate  between  thoroughly 
acidulated  bone  and  acidulated  rock.  The  ratio  of  nitrogen  to  phos- 
phoric acid  in  a  raw  bone — and  only  such  bone  as  has  not  beeu 
deprived  of  any  considerable  proportion  of  its  nitrogenous  material 
by  some  manufacturing  process  can  properly  be  called  "pure  animal 
bone" — is  about  1:8;  in  cases  where  the  ratio  of  nitrogen  to  phos- 
phoric acid  exceeds  8,  it  is  clear  that  part,  at  least,  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  has  been  supplied  by  something  else  than  pure  animal 
bone ;  but,  inasmuch  as  nitrogen  may  have  been  introduced  in  some 
material  other  than  bone  and  no  longer  detectible  by  the  microscope, 
the  presence  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  proportions  cor- 
responding to  those  of  bone  is  not  proof  positive  that  they  have  been 
supplied  by  bone.  Finally,  the  differences  in  the  iron  and  silica  con- 
tent of  bone  and  rock  respectively,  afford  means  of  distinction  useful 
in  some  cases;  the  usefulness  of  this  distinction  is  limited,  how- 
ever, by  the  facts  that  kitchen  bone  frequently  contains  earthly  im- 
purities rich  in  iron  and  silica,  and  that  earthly  fillers  can  legally 
be  used  in  fertilizers  and  are  in  fact  considerably  used  therein  both 
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as  "make-weights"  aod  as  "conditioners,"  or  materials  introduced  to 
improve  the  drilling  qualities  of  the  goods.  The  fact  that  the  phos- 
phoric acid  in  bone  and  rock  are  identical  in  character  is  probably 
so  well  known  as  to  require  no  detailed  consideration  in  this  con- 
nection. 

The  law  having  required  the  manufacturer  to  guarantee  the  amount 
of  certain  valuable  ingredients  present  in  any  brand  he  may  put 
upon  the  market,  chemical  analysis  in  employed  to  verify  the  guaran- 
ties stamped  upon  the  fertilizer  sacks.  It  has,  therefore,  been  deemed 
desirable  in  this  report  to  enter  the  guaranty  filed  by  the  manufac- 
turer in  the  office  of  tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  iu  such  connection 
with  the  analytical  results  that  the  two  may  be  compared.  An  un- 
fortunate practice  has  grown  up  among  manufacturers  of  so  wording 
the  guaranty  that  it  seems  to  declare  the  presence  in  goods  of  an 
amount  of  valuable  constituent  ranging  from  a  certain  minimum 
to  a  much  higher  maximum;  thus,  "Potash,  2  to  4  per  cent."  is  a 
guaranty  not  infrequently  given.  In  reality,  the  sole  guaranty  is  for 
2  per  cent.  The  guaranteed  amounts  given  for  each  brand  in  the 
following  tables,  are  copied  from  the  guaranties  filed  by  the  maker 
of  the  goods  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  lowest  figure 
given  for  any  constituent  being  considered  to  be  the  amount  guar- 
anteed. For  compactness  and  because  no  essentially  important  fact 
is  suppressed  thereby,  the  guaranties  for  soluble  and  reverted  phos- 
phoric acid  have  not  been  given  separately,  but  are  combined  into  a 
single  guaranty  for  available  phosphoric  acid;  in  cases  where  the 
maker's  guaranty  does  not  specifically  mention  available  phosphoric 
acid,  the  sum  of  lowest  figures  given  by  him  for  soluble  and  reverted 
phosphoric  acid  is  used.  The  law  of  1879  allowed  the  maker  to  ex- 
press his  guaranty  for  nitrogen  either  in  terms  of  that  element  or  in 
terms  of  the  ammonia  equivalent  thereto;  since  ammonia  is  composed 
of  three  parts  of  hydrogen  and  fourteen  parts  of  nitrogen  it  is  a  very 
simple  matter  to  calculate  the  amount  of  one,  when  the  amount  of 
the  other  is  given;  the  amount  of  nitrogen  multiplied  by  1.214  will 
give  the  corresponding  amount  of  ammonia,  and  the  amount  of  am- 
monia multiplied  by  0.824  will  give  the  corresponding  amount  of 
nitrogen.  In  these  tables,  the  expression  is  in  terms  of  nitrogen. 
The  laws  of  1901  and  1009  abolished  the  alternative  and  required 
that  the  quantity  shall  be  given  in  terms  of  nitrogen. 

Many  manufacturers  after  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  law, 
insert  additional  items  in  their  guaranties,  often  with  the  result 
of  misleading  or  confusing  the  buyer;  the  latter  will  do  well  to  give 
heed  to  those  items  only  that  are  given  as  the  law  requires  and  that 
are  presented  in  these  tables: 
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A  summary  of  the  analyses  made  this  season  is  presented  as  fol- 
lows: 

SUMMARY  OF  ANALYSES  MADE  THIS  SEASON. 
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"For  the  purpose  of  indicating  more  specifically  to  the  eye,  cases 
deficient  in  guarantee,  an  asterisk  has  been  affixed  in  the  analytical 
tables  where  the  ingredient  has  been  found  less  in  quantity  than  the 
manufacturer  guaranteed.  Too  great  emphasis  should  not  be  placed 
upon  very  slight  deficiencies,  because  very  slight  imperfections  in 
mixing  and  slight  variations  in  analysis  are  practically  unavoidable. 
The  asterisk  has  been  used  therefore,  only  in  cases  where  the  de- 
ficiencies amount  to  0.2  per  cent,  or  more,  except  where  nitrogen  has 
been  guaranteed  in  amounts  not  higher  than  1.0  per  cent.,  in  which 
case  an  asterisk  has  been  affixed  where  the  deficiency  amounts  to  0.1 
per  cent,  or  more." 

The  cases  of  departure  of  goods  from  their  guaranteed  composition 
observed  this  season,  including  only  those  cases  in  which  it  amounted 
to  two-tenths  per  cent,  or  more,  were  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Instances  of  Deficiency  from  Guaranty. 
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The  cases  of  deficiency  noted  during  the  past  eleven  seasons  in  the 
composition  of  goods  as  compared  with  their  guaranties,  expressed 
in  percentage  of  the  total  nurobei  of  goods  of  each  class  analyzed, 
are  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  deficit^,  1908-1913. 
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A  comparison  of  the  average  composition  of  all  samples  of  coin 
plete  fertilizers  for  which  guaranties  are  recorded  with  the  average 
of  the  corresponding  guaranties,  for  several  seasons  past,  including 
those  of  this  season,  follows : 


Average  Composition  and  Guaranty  Compared. 
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Average  Composition  and  Guaranty  Compared — Continued. 
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It  is  of  interest  to  note  how  closely  the  series  of  valuations  based 
upon  the  wholesale  price  of  raw  materials  in  the  principal  markets 
during  the  most  important  buying  season  and  upon  certain  average 
allowances  for  expenses  and  profits  on  the  part  of  the  mixer  and 
jobber,  coincides  with  the  retail  prices  later  ascertained.  A  compari- 
son for  several  seasons  past  is  given  below: 
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Comparison  of  Selling  Price  and  Valuation,  1908-1913. 
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MATERIALS  USED  IN  FERTILIZERS. 


The  microscopic  examination  of  the  nitrogenous  fertilizers  for 
leather,  hair,  and  other  materials  the  use  of  which  without  notice  is 
prohibited  by  the  Act  of  May  1,  1909,  revealed  in  no  case  such  quan- 
tity of  any  of  these  substances  as  might  uot  fairly  be  regarded  as  an 
accidental  trace.  No  instance  has  been  reported  by  the  sampling 
agents  in  which  a  declaration  of  the  presence  of  such  material  has 
been  made.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  quite  general  knowledge  that 
substances  of  this  kind  are  being  largely  used  in  fertilizer  mixtures; 
but,  in  most  cases  at  least,  only  after  such  treatment  as  results  in  the 
destruction  of  the  characteristic  tissues  and,  at  the  same  time,  wholly 
or  partly  in  that  of  the  orgauic  compounds  originally  present. 

In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  April  23,  1909, 
many  firms  dropped  from  the  braud  names  of  goods  manufactured 
by  them  the  word  "bone"  hitherto  forming  part  of  said  names.  Where 
such  change  in  name  appears,  it  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  derived,  at  least  in  part,  from  something  else  than 
bone. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  WORK. 


In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  the  work  of  the  season  has  been 
performed  under  my  direction,  as  follows : 

The  nitrogen  determinations  by  W.  Thomas,  B.  S. ;  those  of  total 
phosphoric  acid  by  P.  W.  Clemmer,  B.  S.;  of  insoluble  phosphoric 
acid  by  H.  D.  Edmiston  and  F.  N.  Crawford,  B.  S. ;  of  potash  by  E.  8. 
Erb,  M.  S. ;  computations  by  Miss  Verna  Bryce,  and  chlorin,  by 
Charles  Kern ;  and  the  preparation  of  samples,  care  of  records,  and 
the  detail  of  the  compilation  of  this  bulletin,  by  G.  C.  Given,  M.  S.  To 
these  trained  and  experienced  assistants,  my  acknowledgments  are 
due  for  loyal  and  efficient  service. 
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-    i    J.   Inbox.-.     Mi.ali 


itWHIlaoia-  A  Clark's  Elk  Brand 

'ii    :    ■  -    A  Clark's  Good  Grower,    . 

Williams-  A  Clsrk'a  Panther  PhosphL...    . 
Williams-    A    Clark's    Proline    Fertiliser  I     • 

tvYiHIania'  A  Clark's  Royal  Phosphate, 
Williams'  A  Clark's  Sprlngfall  Pbospbat 
t  Bell's    I'--.-    i  r    Phosphate. 

men's  Special  Compound  'tor  "poUt'oes'ar 
J     Vegetable*. 

tCompotlte  sample. 


Aquesbsasblcole. 


.     I.lodoer.    U'"' 
C    H.   Ktod* 


.    Arnold.    Dillsbnnj 

■"•"•'■  '-'-h^^ty 


I.IZERS— Continued . 


Phoaphorte  Acid  In  100  Pound". 

POUsb    Id    100    1'onmln. 

if 

H 

pi 

■ 

Avillahl.. 

| 

- 

a 
: 

I 

S 

Total. 

m  ioo  n*. 

I 

It 

| 

| 

1 

1 

1 

i 

| 

j 

t 
| 

£ 

if 

E 

■.« 

7.7? 
10. » 

S.J3 

7.77 

•7.61 
I.H 

s. a 

8.17 

;: 

!:" 

7.00 

... 

7. 

:: 
.« 

B.00 
[*" 

u 
u 

7.00 

... 

9-Ot 

... 

.M 
l.U 

1.36 

i.a 

M 
l.M 

l.'w 

1.78 
l.U 

769 
14.15 

11.93 

S.M 

,.11 

s.ss 

B.fiS 
8.43 

8. SI 
10. J5 

io. m 

9.00 

*    XI 

s.oo 

B.M 
l.M 

l.H 

t.a 

I0.S7 
3.30 





:: 
■■■ 
... 

... 

•4J5 

llifB 

... 

10.011 

l.« 

... 
... 

... 

2.  no 

i.os 

I| 

1m 
.« 

l.M 

2.9) 
.M 

I 
,. 

1JS 

i.n 
lis 

30. 52 
18. M 

a.  17 

3D.5S 

h.m 

=" 

as.  58 
ST.JJ 

30.00 

B 

n 

JS.00 

L-7.tr. 

3l'M 
26.00 

1E11 

233 
661 

KS 
810 

sax 

630 

Ml 
IK 

M2 

61 

1S8» 

19M 

1837 

ISM 
M 

886 

life 

1U4 
1640 

2« 

1646 

Ml 

6!0 

COMPLETE  FERTI 


I 
1 

Manufacturer  »nd  Brand. 

From   Wbom  Sample  Waa  Taken. 

I 

I 

3 

\ 
I 

19SI 

A 
A 

JKIUCAN      FERTILIZING      Ct>.      BALTI 
HOUR.    Mlt. 

Geo.   H    Watson.   Embrwrllle. 

i'ia.    r    w;n.  A   Co.    E-ername.    .. 

i'r.a-     T     Wll.    A   ft  .    htntwa. 

J     V.   Coldsiuiib".    wimamaon. 

119. 

IMS 

1M"ITH  FERTILIZER  WORKS.   INC..   BAL- 
TIMORB,    Ml> 

1" 

1 

u 

Ciiifljsi.e   r  .tar-r   Ta-d    ConOnecee 

lit  Son    A     I.U'k     M,l       In.^fo,'  jr. 
I>      N      Z.ll-r.    lle,*relo.ro.     R.    D    i. 

IM 

j 

• 

I 

j  u  'ivoi'  b,o,*"!;f  •"f"10*'- 

ivioantrn   Crao»e.    N*lrn»la.   ri.   T..., 

■  II 

I 

ri 

H".p  II     wniie,    lluoe.b'rook 

■ ..--,.. -:.-.     i  -.T.i^r^Ou  .     Coodoentt. 

.       .                    1 

1BS7 

Sam     ll.   Snarly.    Hanhclm     

Room   B     wbV    nooejbrook.     ..... 

I.K 

TT  1°"  717 8P,rt"'        I 

IS! 

! 

tl.Tn.r    A    !..„  kTMil.     FVI«1e  tabor* 
11    i      lif.nts  A  Soo>.   Soroireet.   ..  . 

tSop*n  '■■■■•;'  ate.   Boss,   Blood  *Dd  PoUab.  j 

1 

Cnaa    T    with  A  Co.   Paralalia. 

^   -il.i   .^ir,»«:l.    WhlpfDahorf.      . 

u.a 

AT 

LACTIC  FERTILIZER  CO..   RAl.TIUORB. 

iiuM     Sneirher.    Rorkvood. 

KM 

XX   Snerlal   iWpound   for   Potato™.    ... 

i'i» 

LTtUORB      FERTILIZER     CO..      HALT! 

1     at.    I*1«bluer.' Oettjaboti. 
WratKn   PepUcntJarj.    Bollcfopi*.    ,. 

J    11    Uo.ble  A  Bro..   Bird  In  Hand. 

Wm.  P    Bay,   ftomerwt.   R,  D.   .... 
.';-     .,     Kai.r;i..i.     u,th,T.::i.. 
ir  (Kr.cir  A   Saarti.    Rmlnillle. 
J    11    I'jpIIpS   Hro  .   Rinf  lo  Hand 

■l    -     -I     [■■    A     Craft.     J'K-t     RoTll.  .. 

(SIS 
1IS7 

Uoc-at   Tankage.    Rock   and   Potaab,     .     .. 

I.  :■!     *     RONS    COMPANY.     P11IL4DEI. 

B»(l'i   Wheat    rVrUIlm   (or   Wbcat   and 

Ilnwl»  Illfcto  trad?  Potato  Omer.     . 
The   Wrapper   Uof   Brand      A   Sp«tal   Ma- 

b.-r.er   M'li-i.r   r...   <Vq-i«I   i»e              \ 
tlW""'    a-.1n.at    Haw   and   Potaab   Com  f 
pound   for   All  Crop* 

I.B 

I.U 
SB 

1.11 

*f 

thuuuha  Potato  and  Truck  Special  to.  all | 

!■   '■'.-»  """'lTm^'""l?,°rod* 

"' 

L.H 

«I 

1..!     Hrli.ton    *    SSu^t     IY>->|    ('!i.iirr. 

• 

)ijiio,aWGoosIe 


J.IZERS— Continued 


FoUjd  Id  100  Pound 


i 
Is 


•1 

IK 


•Oootltuent  fills  below  puunntj. 


.Google 


COMPLETE  PEBTI 


I 

s 

1 

Manofacturcr  an,:  Brand 

Prom  Whom  Sample  Was  Taken, 

! 

i 

t 

1 

a 

Penlnaula   OnlD   Producer 

Grand      Rlplds     High      Grade 
Aiamonlated    Soluble    Alkaline. 
Complete   Animal    Baa»   FertlU- 

W.     0.     BECKERT.     NORTH    SIUE.     PITTS- 
TIT.'KCH.    PA, 
Bee  kerf*  Odorleaa  Lawn  and  Garden  ¥rt 

THE    BER0    C0MTANY.     PHILADELPHIA 

262 

Uro.'er   C.    M-j-r-.    Idatllle 

in 

'• 

K-l 

m 

W.  C.  Beekert,  Plltaborgn , 

(M 

ItBetf't  High  Grade  Potato  Meoore.    .  ....  j 

lu 

Brnt'a    Pore    Uinwlred    Bone    tod    Potash 
r„-   w  -pi  a...!  ri,-«w 

..... 

•■•■a    R.    U'alarv.    BmhrwUI*.    

t.s 

Bera'a  Tobacr*  Manor* 

BBItiiKIt    RI10S  .    FASTIiV.    PA. 

I3S 

I>.    BLOCKER    *    CO..    BALTIMORE.    MD. 
Ammonlated   Soluble    Pliwnhatc '.. 

J.    W.    BARWELL.    WAUKEOAN.    ILL. 

Harwell'*   Plant  Grower  and   Land   Iteno- 

BOWKER    FERTILIZER    CO..    NEW    YORK 
CITY. 

JtBonker'a   Cora   and    Grain    Grower.    ...  I 

Bowker'i  farm  and  Gard-o  Phosphate.   ... 

Ulan.    ... 

J,   H.  Sterepa'  Barn,   Geltrabnrg.    -■ 
H.  J.  Kllnfer  &  Co..  Butler.    

s.jo 

iit"f 

11    "v     Hebmej-r.    TuWlae.     . 

nie 

SK 

i'    S    llnoler  i».    IVathlnmoD ' 

11.13 

:i" 

able     For 

;e    Manure 
Uanore  for 

■ 1 

:: 

Unlt.-r     I'lrrre.     R      SOpltbOeld 

i<     1.    firolta.    H"l]i da  rubor*.    ..'..'.'.    ■ 

10.06 

i"''-i 

\u\    s*r  ■;;«-.»  :■.-.■_     Iira-ilefa    June..  | 

\l\\ 

i      «a"„-n.    Pon  Matilda.                1 

" 

13.'H 

1    ' 

.pike. 


LIZERS— Continued . 


Pboepborlc  Arid  In  100  Pounds. 

Potuh  In  100  PonndJ. 

i! 

i1 

§ 

pi 

Amiable. 

1 

Tottl. 

! 

3 

I 

f 

a 

1 

To  till. 

In   100  tba. 

1 

It 

1 

1 

1 
I 

1 

i 

i 

1 

J 
| 

| 

1 

| 

f.M 

1-96 
Mb 

s.ja 

6.2* 

•0.51 

l,R 
1.11 

n.  a 

■7.41 

8.81 
6.74 

e.n 

«.M 

8.M 
l.M 

i.ri 

l.M 

cm 

8. 00 

G.OC 

a. oo 

10. 00 

1.00 

1.1) 

1.41 

4. SO 
1. 73 

1.0S 
.31 

1.51 
1.50 

1.11 

l.M 

10.81 
9.6! 

1.7b 
•9.3S 

10.11 
11.05 

7.60 
11.01 

12.00 
7.00 

l.M 

1.12 
S.61 

LIB 

1.11 

fl.78 

6.*8 
l.M 

1.11 

B.SB 
4.K5 

2.48 

10. IS 
2. IE 

5.38 
1.16 

10.60 

1. 00 

2.00 
10.00 

6.00 
4.00 

... 

7.00 

.K 

1.71 
'1.5S 

u. 

.11 

1.05 
3.00 

.82 

M.  12 

22.21 
2S.16 

28.05 
28.69 

23.17 

26.51 

11.01 
S.S7 

H.H 

32^00 
41  00 

25.00 

22.00 

10.00 
25.00 

h'.m 

26.00 

2.1.00 

17.50 

21.00 

32^00 

ZS.K 

a. oo 

660 

-  • 
~7» 

407 

1S3I 
406 

1500 

1621 
621 

m 

m 

206 

1176 

845 

l£ 

COMPLETE  FEBTI 


i 

i 

j 

Manufacturer  and  Brand. 

From  Whom  Sample  Waa  Taken. 

i 

1 

s 

i 

! 

! 

I 

FU 

! 

Hamburg  Supply  Bddk,  Hambnrsj, .. 
S.  A.   Flahburn.    Prebrook 

1 

(■tBowker's  Hum  Crop  Phosphate,    ... 

.... 

111. IS 

vsii 

J 

1 

W.    C.    Beckett,     Plttebnrfh',     North 

J 

Bswker'a  AminoDlitcd  rood  for  Flo 

4.n 

BRADLEY     A     11UKEN     FERTILIZER 

CO.. 

I'UII.AliKLPHIA.    Pi. 

itn 

Eitra  Hleh  Grade  Potato  Guano,    .. 

Bradley  A  Green  Fti.  Co..  Phlla.,   .. 

r.M 

1M1 

Hlfh  Grade   Potato  Gains 

CAMBRIA   FERTILIZER    CO.,    JOHNST 

Bradley  A  Green  Fti.  Co..   Phlla.,    .. 

«.« 

Claude  DaTla,   Wlndber 

it  ji 

Corn  and  Potato  Manure,    — ....... 

Claude  narta.  Wlndber.   

s.w 

Standard    Phosphate 

Claude  Uarta.   Wlndber 

t.n 

«?Ii*>&-S    CHEMICAL  CO..    HAGRRSTt 

E.  W.  Hupp,   Sh  [remans  town.    

T.H 

1S^ 

71      El.    Miller,     Huntsdnle 

t.B 

J.  A.   Wltherspoon,    Mercerabnrg,    ... 

ns; 

W.   r.  Stifle,    Bloomebnrjt 

i.  a 

MS! 

M.   0.   Adams,    Paxlnea 

i.« 

H.     U.    MmSr,  "HuntedSe. ™.'. . '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

W,    If.  single.   Bloemihnra 

Oliver    De    Lona;,     SaycravlUe 

}«" 

1 

MI 

!tc.  C.  0.  Empire 

.... 

U.SJ 

J 

1 

J 

Si 

ExcelslOT   Pheoall 

«.M 

■ 

O.  C.  0.  Farm  Fi.orite 

n     A,   Snyder.   Fishers  Ferry 

0,  C.  C.  Special 

I.St 

0.  0.  O.  Valley  Mixture 

1.11 

CHESAPEAKE   CHEMICAL  CO.,    THE, 

BAIr 

TIMORE.     MO, 

659 

C.  C.  Ce"s  Emrllsh  Mixture 

Wm.  Blller.   Patton 

Of 

C.  C.  Cot  Fanner's  Farorlte 

Wm,    Blller,    Patton 

6.10 

0.  C.  Ca'i  Triumph  Guano 

5.» 

COB  MORTIMER  CO.,  THE.   NEW  TOD 

B.  Frank  Coe's  Reliable  Crop  Grower 

E.  Frank  Coe's  Penno.  Tahacca  Special,    ... 
B.     Frank     Coe's     Gold     Brand     Excelsior 

Newton  B.   Bprecher,    Epbrata,    ...... 

Adalph  Boettluaer,   Danville.    

IN 

1111 

B.a 

*7B 

E.  Frank  Coe'a  Extra  Special  Potato 

C,   1.    Baaterbrook  A  Son.    Rammer 

J.B 

i'" lord   Campbell,    Athena 

MB.  Frank  Coe'a  Penns.  No.  l  Grain 

8pe- 

W,  W.  Prick  A  Co.,  Kuutown 

1  « 

I     clal  for  Wheat.  Rye  and  Oata. 

l 

Milton  A.  Buck,   Konkletewn 

[ 

1.    W.    Scott   Co.,    Pittsburgh 

llH.    Frank  Coe's  Columbia  Corn  and 

To- 

IV.    W.    Frlrk   &   Co.,    Kutitown.    

10.* 

4M 

j     tat*  Fertlllaer. 
CI                             SO  CO..    BALTIMORE 

I 
MD. 

Clord   Campbell.    Athena 

.   Phosphate  and  Pot»n 

B.  D,  Davis.   Mlddlebam  Center,    ... 

Owlett    A     Twllllser,     Galeton 

,:  * 

lal  Potato  Guano 

Y 

WmrTn*  Breton''  Fs'lscre'ek 

1 

rial  Potato  Formula,    . 

J 

L 

1 

ieral  Crop  Manure,    ... 



Owlet   &   Twlllfger.    Galeton. 

jlJ-ll 

John   Cook.    Bushkill 

Colombia  Grain  Special  Fertlllaer,    . 

Tbomaa  Proslnfer,   Seeders 

I.M 

HENRY    OOPE    A    CO.,    LINCOLN    UNIVER- 

SITY.   PA. 

Henry  Cope  *  Co'a  Ammonlated  Phosphate. 

Lyhnru  Wbltaker.  Oxford 

The*.  Haluee  A  Co.,   Malvern 

u.« 

1M2 

Potato  and  Corn  Phosphate,    

11. tl 

[Composite  aampla. 


)ijiio,aB,GoosIe 


I.IZERS— Continued 


phosphoric  Acid  In  IM  Pontidi. 

is 

■i 

Ell 

i 

i 

1 

Is 

AnIUble. 

1 

Total. 

1 
a 

! 

i 

i 

Tottl. 

in  100  If. 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 

| 

1 

1 

| 

| 

| 

1 
5 
jj 

I 

X 

CM 
1.26 

t'.ii 

9.46 

».os 

8~M 

s.ta 

I'm 

'.M 

.Si 

.11 

.IS 

a!  57 

2.33 

1.30 
1.77 

1.(3 
(■111 

10.  65 

8.20 
10.03 

I  n 

■.'a 

i'.S) 

l.H 

11.10 

io  'ii 

9.81 

io.  n 

9.36 

7.00 
».0» 

9.00 

a!so 

8.50 
9^00 

B.SJ 
10.61 

J.7B 
».0I 

ilia 
id 

lilt 

t.i) 

3.76 
6.81 

B.SS 


•i.os 
10.91 

I'm 
i.'a 

o!oo 

1.71 

io'.** 

o'.OO 

10.011 

1.00 
(.00 

1.11 

•l.H 
1.71 

.n 

•a'ao 
L.H 

1.01 

l.a 

1.29 
1.13 

.82 
1.61 

i.h 

1.65 

10.67 

II. Ml 
U.fl 

29^01 

Il'OB 

11. H 
tg'.U 

SI.M 

27.39 
12.17 

h.ti 

11.16 

20.11 

23  .M 
21.11 

i 

1 
1 

Ml 
1007 

im 

1117 

1M1 

1104 
1121 

ill 

£11 

M» 

711 

1M1 

Ull 

1651 

1712 

IM* 
1711 
60 

1M2 

COMPLETE  PEBTI 


All    rOfH   A    CO.,    BALTIMORE, 

B-laU   (■»■■   4    I"     Ai.iruntiWP.1    rr,.,.,.„ 
..i.h    i:,.|,     &    10     Kiioio    arid    Tom 

JAM  ■■--  U     HOWNUAIIU  CO..   COATtfttll 
PA. 
I'All    Croo   PetUUwr. 

tAmD>onla1..1    I'liutpUal* -.. 

Cora.   U'l.-ot  ud  Own  KpeiUI 

sir.'i.i'  iV.,,1..  t.n!i:.iT '..::.' 


mim  i:iiy  a  en.    t.kaMan  rXACB,  i 

i'!-|.!u  v.ii.'r''r,.|i',iu..r. "";;!;;;";;;; 

E1IIE    IIKIHITIDN    CO,     RUTR.    PA 


(Surras  CooipltM   Coiooouo. 

iiiur. n  Plab  md  Potaah.     . 

1  Egret*  IUBb     .-«■■    Truct, 

ttur.lt.  (Inn   aod   Ohm. 

'ARHKIIS'     PrRTlI.I7.KU     W' 

i:'  iv.AnriiiTiin'N*.  J'a 

Beat    Yet 

tlralo  and  CriH  Bparlal. 
MHpwIal   ■■■■.•"  a*pd'  ToMcn 
V     M.    I  .    :«:.li    A    CO..    HALT 


l-ur*  Wllaoo.    Fr»s»r.    .. ! 

-«        >■.;.■■         i-     .-I    „-„        .,    

R.     i--..   ■.     Nortl    ..  .1      

..s  .  "":.'  ....■' *\  »  _""■". .,1.1. -.-. 

ia.   0*1 w«n1*in/IUrmrrrtltlru,,     . 
.1.   Millar.    Nf"   LoudoD.    .........     .. 

'Allan   liiinein.    I-   .!..■. -r 
.'■IMre   IXiaiao.    bail-atowD ( 

i   II    Orahlll.    Itprtoo.         

•a   H    OraWU.   Itcflou.    . ; 

laa     Itgrllf.    Norib   East. 

■-    M.ian.    Nor  lb   Fact. ' 

:.Tilu.aj)'s^d'Cg..    Erl£.    .I""!"" 

-»    ITov.    Uoal^Oo!!  *"  KeS '  [Tori 

mirl    Uadrr.    DoiImddwd.     

hi.   Humana.    Ci^aaooa.' 

i-w     ("ro».     t'oal    Co..     Sri    Pro<l 

<■     iVu.-n.an    "vi'ilTaionl.' 
.«    1'ror     Coal    Oo .     Near    Proil 

il      Strlrkrr.     Inui.hlo.     ',...'. il1 

P.    lloriuw.    NVraort -.    I 

J.    Trout.    s:,.i,-,|0,n j 

J.    Troul      Sl^narKlowa.        ....    .        * 

W    Siiwolit^    IJtlWron!    '.  U 

n.  R.  Oawttrop.    Ksnnat:  Sqoatt...       ' 
flitroo^GoO^IC 


LIZERS— Continued . 


Phosphoric  Acid  In  100  Pound*. 

Potaah  In  100  Ponnd*. 

i 

!| 

S8 
fa 

I! 

Amiable. 

8 

Total. 

a 

% 

a 

a 

1 

s 

i 

1 

E 

a 

I 

Total. 

In  10*  lb*. 

| 

1 
1 

I 

| 

| 

I 
1 

I 

1 

1 

tj 

| 

1 

■1 

,,» 

11.(9 

s'.io 

'" 

S.*4 
'.*4 

77» 
till 

■  ■' 

8. 81 

1.67 

T.00 
7.H 
MM 

10.00 

1. 00 
8.00 

!.S 

9.00 

tint 

i 

so 

20 

40 
U 

71 
81 

10. SB 

12.  M 
12.  B 

9.83 

»!oo 

B.Cfl 
S.00 

12.00 

$.00 
9.00 

s!oo 

i.se 

2.68 

.74 
1.00 

I! 

i.tt 

•6.74 

M 

1.72 

s.oo 
I.H 

s'.M 

2.00 

&.O0 

10. 00 
2.00 
1.00 

.42 

•I. 58 
1.03 

.93 

n'.B 

M 

i.a 

.H 

i.n 

.82 

1.S5 

lies 

2ilr 

-82 

.82 

IB. 70 

2S.96 
24  ^S 

3!  91 
17. S8 

33^32 

22. S2 
23.  H 

32^49 

so:oo 

is!72 
22. SB 

13. OO 

26. 00 

26.00 
24.00 

27.  M 

so.™ 

20.00 
JSO.OO 

jisloo 

24^00 

26.00 
19.00 

1S.N 
22.00 

M.00 
27.00 

1641 
1MI 

1662 
1929 

1267 
411 

1527 

154S 
IMS 

2010 
143 

ax 

1SS2 
1581 

■Ciioiiitocut  tilla  below  »u»r*otj. 


)ijiio,aB,GoosIe 


COMPLETE  FEBTI 


BOYD      CO.,      BALTIMORE. 


bacco  Groi 

tOrlfflth  A  Boyd 'a  Farmer's  Potato  M»- 
tGrlfflth  &  Boyd's  Gill  Biige  Crap  Gnano, 
t  Griffith     A     Bord'a     Farmer's     Improiefl 

Ofinilh  *  Boyd'.  Vegetable  Bene 

PRANK    IJARTIUNFT.    C0ATESVITT.P..    PA 

c«.t-i  p»«Jb»t«;  y^v/^zvs.v.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Spri-lal     Pooe|>hate.         .    ...     ................. 

H[iHoi  Crop  Oiewrr  Pboapniia,   ...  ...  .... 

BASTIMQS  A  RON.    ATGLEN.    PA 


A 'la  ni    Kref      AllPDWOnd. 


Atfil 

s.   a 


■  ■  ESS     4     BRO. 
HA.    PA. 
M      Heaa     A     Hi 


INC.     PatLADBL- 


IK     M     Hew    A    B».    ■    :■■■    a-,1    True 
Manure. 

IS.  if.  Heaa  A  Bra.  Special  Corn  Munur. 

S.  If.  Hess  A  Bra.  Superior  Potuh  Mil 
S.  U.  Heaa  A  Bra..  The  Scientific  Manure 
tS.  M.  Heaa  A  Bra.  Keyatone  Pooaphat-.  ■ 

tS.  M.  Heaa  A  Bro.  Special  Componnd.     .  j 

S.  U.  Heaa  A  Bro.  Tobacco  Manor 

HUBBARD   FERTILIZER  00.,    THE.    BALTI 


tttubbtrd' 
tHabbard' 


,    3»I>. 

isi    Pnosphate 

mbla  Com  Phosphate. 

oer'a  I.  X.  L 

□  ubbird'a  Jersey  Tracker 

tHubbard'a  Jewel  Phoaphale 

bard;a  Money   Maker.     


N,    T. 

tOompotlto  aampU. 


PA.     BKANCH.     BUFFALO. 


a  Powell.   Weal  Qraie.    ... 
Haatlngi  A  Son,  Atgicn,   , 


i":-!..-r*7t     Mi>i.   Rl.eraoo. 

P      ltrof'1.     O-l    -'  -lev. 


DtalfrrtUe     Warehogst    Co..     Bl 

H    M    Owe..  Lewi,  tow  o. 

j     II     IteinbcT»r,     EUaa.be  innu. 

J.'  B  '  S»rm.'  DUIalnrr.  '. 

n     C.    Shuoion.    il;oa;on!>-ir«. 

P.    P.    Weltr.    Trrone. 


.    Bird  la  tliod. 


I    Railf.    CaUwlsaa. 


J.  M.  Kaab  A  I 


#L 


LIZBBS— Continne<l . 


Phoinhorlc  Add  In  100  Pounds. 

I'otMli  In  100  Pounds. 

j! 

a" 
11 

IS 
Bf 

i 

id 

f 

22 
11 

Amiable. 

i 

3 

Total. 

3 
I 

2 
1 

a 

a 

I 

»~ 

in    1008Si. 

1 

1 

! 

e 
1 

1 

1 

j 

1 

i 

| 

I 

f 

j 

I.M 

1.11 

1.B1 
7.K5 

6.60 

io!w 

11.  g! 

7. BO 

I.N 

HIS 

I.K 

in 

•T.SO 
lit 

S.OO 
8.00 

3.00 

R.OO 

i.00 

9.00 
S.OO 

7.00 
8.00 

s'oo 
i.oe 

:.6! 

i.n 
1.11 

ID 

.eo 
i.n 

l.ZS 

1.11 

1.2S 

LIT 

.65 

l.K 

9.02 
0.57 

13  !m 

g.n 

B.B« 
10. 46 
8.1? 
I.tl 

9.04 

1.T3 
10.16 

•S.80 
B.12 
I.M 

I.M 

10.  H 

0.00 

0.00 
O.00 

1E^00 
11.00 

a. oo 

8.00 

s.oo 
0.00 

t.oo 

i 

6.  It 

i.n 

4.6S 

S.63 

i.n 

i.w 

8^50 

i.es 

l.H 

•4.8S 

3. 59 

T.B» 
\M 

4.46 

J.  00 

o.oo 

I.M 

1.S0 

!oo 

1.01 

•i.« 

.a 

l.sa 

2.60 
.8* 

2.60 

1.66 
2.47 

1.00 

20.66 
Z4.TS 

26.BS 

n.n 

21.31 
2166 

20.4) 

1334 

1099 
171 

163 

04 
It 

HT 
yGOQfi 

COMPLETE  FEETl 


JAItRCKI      CHBM1CAL     CO. 


[•KtrBion?  9Mb  Ooior;  SpecUl. 

I  .A  ST  A  SIKH  ROSE  FKltTIUZi:iI  C 
CASTKH.    PA. 


I  ';  i-  clal   QoADo. 


chemical  co.  lancarteu 

Crap  Rprclai,   No.  16 


we;  Brand  for  Tobacco  sad  SprlOK 
PBBTIUZBK    WORKS.     LEBA 


■    lk.tt^c  A  Bra.,   Ri 
...i.j  Croat  Mills.   I 


iv     K.    SiuTui.    KeaCOpeC*. 


-  .:.  ■n.rlrhi.auil,.  ll'iadsm.  .. 
:      II      huirer..     NW    ..Iford.     . 

■:.  \l  Wrnnrr.  Fn -dprfkiijart. 
loaia  pdt  M^J^n  """'"■  ;  ; 
i.-l.l,    .  .f.  •:!-.. ill      Windsor.     .. 


B.    M.i  era.    Leoli. 


i:  '?4,;i.t.  "SSfdVn.  ."°ra.\ 


I,...!  I    \lillog    (V,.    r«r.m. 


,v  Google 


LIZEB8  -Continued . 


Pbwpborlc  i 

Potash   In  100  rounds. 

€ 

AfB|Uble 

Tot»l. 

1  t 

Total. 

in  ioi 

"*■ 

?J 

i 

5| 

1 

* 

3 

1 

£ 

s 

| 

3 

i 

I 

1= 
"1 

! 

| 

I 

I 

J 

i 

| 

1 

1 

j 

Pi 

It 

1 

9. SI 

9.00 

r.oo 

10.81 

3.66 

j 

| 

IS-3 

'IS:™ 

7.91 

1.78        ».6S 

9.10 

B.00 

1.7!      10.83 

low 

5.66 

5.66        5.00 

1.84 

1.00 

28.70 

35.50 

liT7 

i.n 

8.00 

.19       0.60 

Ml 

8. 31 

3.8:1      7.00 

1.40 

33. E3 

».M 

170 

vn 

800 

1.36      10.23 

9.00 

S.M 

8.90        l.« 

1.21 

.83 

38.14 

23.CO 

104 

8.82 

S.M 

1.70      10.B2 

0.00 

3.13 

3.0        3.50 

I.J? 

1.K 

M.W 

36.00 

1166 

•ess 

s.oo 

2.00,      S.M 

9.00 

».0t 

i.oe     i.m 

.91 

.13 

18.85 

"■" 

hob 

800 

116       8  04 

900 

8.43 

5  1"l      4  00 

1.73 

1.65 

38.17 

27  00 

1MI 

n'oo 

i.ua 

1 

1.27 

a  n 

i  25.00 

661 

.86 

.82 

m  ,3!? 

7'.os;  "..... 

.62 

8.00 

1.60  '    28.94 

i 

•(.58 

1M 

.»     *J.S7 

S.M 

i.»  

£ 

ilS 

1  80  i    10  88 

BOO 

•6  41 

I.M 

1.61 

1« 

esto 

mu 

771 

\'m\  io:h> 

1.55      13.11 

ZOJ 

8.60 

so 

8.3S 

8.00 

1      °:M 

.60 

1.7!         4.87  | 

1.18 

1.33      34.14 

32.60 

1116 

J      9J9 

9W 

8.5:! 

*J    10  00 

•3.84 

US)'    35  33 

B3M 

MO 

-'97 '    I'm 

■!» 

8^00 

:«o 

•8.17 

9^00 

2.87 

1.07 

.82 

30.80 

lis 

~ 

107? 

7l« 

7^00 

.73 

S.36 

8.00 

M-50; 

10.50      10.  Ml 

1.71 

1.05 

31.00 

!» 

on 

fS 

•7.61 

8.00 

.70 

•8.17 

900 

1.84    

3.01  '     1.60 

11'. 

1.33 

21.7? 

18.00 

im 

i.n 

t.00 

l.H 

9.68 

9.00 

S.M 

..59 

30. 

Lit 

1.B 

34.73 

».M 

1066 

7. SI 

s.» 

1.73 

9.54 

9.00 

l.H 

4.64 

4.00 

.88 

.83 

a.t* 

y 

w 

| 

IK 

8.00 

l.« 

•'" 

9.00 

10.62 

10.63 

10.00 

.83 

.83 

38.33 

-> 

oo 

779 

t  fulls  below  gntrantj. 


)lgltlzadbvC00gIe 


COMPLETE  FEBTI 


1 

i 

i 

Manofnctorer  nod  Brand. 

From  Wnom  Sample  fu  Taken. 

! 

i 
I 

£ 

I 

{ 

Mj.ll 

CSV 

i 
} 

IKS 

Morrow  &    H  i  it     Valpocia 
Morrow   A   Bnltoo.    Vaiamcto. 

[„ 

!«'                      Ruga*    1-                                                f 

|  !.» 

FRRDER1CK     l.CDLAW      CO..      BALTIMORE, 
Loolnm-e     Ccrcvpi    Fertlllaen.    A.    B.    F. 

•       CeCTOpa       »..■.!..:          Il-.r,  ■-<■ 

•«  <_:■:-   Pertlllaeri.    No.  t  (Otl 
■•  Otnpi  rertlllaen,  Potato  am)  ( 

i'a     '..(.;..      r.ri.i.cii>.      8pr1n<( 

•  i  ......     rertltUen.   Standard... 

a  ••run     Fntlliiem.      Standard  j 

MAPES  FOHMrLA  ANI>  PEHDVIAN  OUANO 
1  rTb*  '  Mapeii  iim«f   Salt    Compile   Mi  j 
jtTbe  Mi[i«  Ri-onomlcal  Potato  Manore...! 

13-:  7 

Jf                                                    

J. 
8. 

R 

>» 

B.7S 
IS 

in 

'  1ST 

n      H.     Mill,    A    (»..     TJUta. 

II     s     Kri.i:  r.     I ■vii.stonn.     

j  t.ij 

i    II,.    4     M.i«.'l.     N..rr!»'i.«r. 

Hid 

Oa*. 

A    F    Klmmoll     Nom.tf  , 

. 

Ullln   A   Tairert     Korriaonra. 

,•;; 

1  tM»p*8     Top     Dinger.      Improved.      Full ) 
{     mr.og.li.                                                          j 

Ilil.  •  A    f=iri«rt.    \urrialo*o. 

|... 

» 

Btnsfto. 
B     MARTIN    C».     PRII.AnKI.PRlA.    PA. 

).  T    Planer.    laocaater.    R    I)    « 

'» 

'*;■ 

V, 

KE^JSi&KSSS:  :::.;;: 

L 

'.• 

ftUr"""*    l«    i"'j0*       tS''n,:':"r"'"!' 

Kd    Uourl.    Bangor. 

Coowlc 


L.IZERS— Continued . 


Pboupborlc  Add  In  100  PonQd*. 

FotMh  In  MO  Foonda. 

I 

1 

i 

I1 

i 

ToUl. 

1 

a 
3 

! 

s 

I 

Tout. 

in    100   ft.. 

AnlUbfe. 

I 

i 

j 

I 

| 

3 

i 

1 

I 

1 
d 

I 

| 

| 

a 

I.II 

t.K 

2-T1 

S.M 
SIS 

7.H 

1.07 

I.M 
B.M 

1.00 
B.oo 
7.00 
9. CO 

s'oo 

J. 00 

8.00 
7'00 

GOO 

8.00 

1.17 

lis 

l.M 

i.a 

1.00 

i.si 
!.m 

l.M 

Z.*5 

i.a 

9.03 

7. a 

l.M 

9.13 

9.  SI 

10.13 

9.30 

sis 

10.00 
11.00 

*.n 

l.M 

11.11 
9.37 

9.00 
9.00 

io!oo 

7.00 
9.00 

10.00 

9. S3 

HIS 
2.35 

2.19 

111 

1.67 

i.M 

1.71 
I.N 

1.20 

l.M 

10.71 

6.M 
l.fl 

1.79 

1.09 

l.M 

■!n 

11.12 

2:35 
g.M 

S.I6 

S.7I 

!:S 

lo'lO 

l.M 

1.30 
10. U 

4.71 

2^00 
Z.00 

10.00 
6.00 
6.00 

1.23 

.81 

1.70 

l.M 

.86 

.a 

J. 23 

COS 

i.a 

1.06 

1.65 
l.M 

32.  n 

Z9.B2 
22.63 

11.41 

18.16 

n'.tt 

2-105 

12. M 
2S.00 

27.20 

2J.22 
19.68 

117 

636 

1IW 

105fl 
1JS7 

1326 

802 
283 

ten 
zsa 

'  Conitl'.ueat  (nile  helow  fuulUT 


.Google 


COMPLETE  FERTI 


..  a  .      !I»M.,-.. 


.   Mlcbell,    Philadelphia. 


mi:  i .i:it   FRitTiLizeit  CO..   iiir. 

Inb    Brand.  '    . 

Imtfi     Profll.     ...  


o;  Potato    V«,  ■„■:.     o, 

,0  Siarj.lHrd    rWplntf. 

<M  ItW.    U      Micunat*. 


Hill't.   pTn?  Sro.c    . 
F     Cow].    Mid>al- 
1   Klli-tk.   Sflli.. 


:  in:..-!  . 


I   PUdI 


i   .os 

A      E 


GSi         MOhiT'n   Siai   Ouano.     ..  

930        I 

oxronn  packing  works,  oxpord. 

OTT.BR    A    RPANOI.Btt.    GBTTYSHIRO. 

S3B  AfiaifM.     .. 

PATAPSCO      UVANO      CO..       BALTDIOBB, 

JM 

IM  (Pilar*™  11    R  A  P-.  

I7i  tratiiHM-o   Cum   and   Tomalo   V 

tOom;.  -It.    •»■■:!• 


IThb.   UHlrnl 


'     ...  .     Sot  ting  him.    . 
Ojlrr  A  MpannliT.   OfttjaOoff. 


I    I  (roe..    Waal'lngioo. 
r    A    Boo.    Sprlna-horo. 

f   A   Son.   Sprlnchoro! 


Coowlc 


i.IZERS— Continued. 


Pboapboiic  Add  In  1*1   rounds. 

PotBah  In  1*0  Pounds. 

1 

■ 

Available. 

Totm. 

1 

i 

| 

™,. 

In  icnli).. 

! 

I 

1 

1 

1      1 

1 

1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

1 

B 

S 

1 
I 

•7.J5 
10.99 

S.77 
•7. IS 

;.S7 
9_s; 

9. 15 

S3 

"" 

8.00 

s.m 

8.00 
10.00 

... 

;:g:B:S 

j.u !  is.ca 

! 

.TO       l.M 

1 
'■"i     '''" 

'"l    ''" 

.IS  1     9.1! 
1.41       Ml 

8.W 

B.oo 

liss 

900 

1.68 
8.30 

f.H 

a 

1.76 

,.« 

2.(3 

„., 

-:» 

... 

io.m 

I.7S 
4.M 

I!:S 

J.  17 

... 

30. 7S 

26. 3S 

... 

■a 

X 

ail 

ii 

0 

mi 

701 
H 

SM 

31B 

1386 

Hi 

1205 

(21 
M 

:;. 

*■  narantr 
oaphortr  mill. 


.Google 


COMPLETE  FERT1 


i 

a 

« n n 0 fac tn rir   and    Brsuo.. 

Prom   Whom  Sample   Wan  Taken. 

1 

i 

t 

s 

a 

m 

Pata            Cm         Oate     oJ  *■     Clover    Oom. 
Paiaimr*  Eafl*  Trurtrt  tor  Quick  OrowUi. 

Waller  A   r.-.-.;- , i   i     Wootaodag.   ... 

<!«.    w.    HiJiiqaon.    AU»otoH. 

v.n 

1S6IJ 

IPata   -  ■■  Drain  aod  Graea   Produ  er.    ...J 

!,.• 

;' '..  ';'''■"■■,..  M*:"  -  ••■■'• 

1. 41 

1013 

PF 

|-aia[.»»   Tobacco   aoil    Potato   Fertlllaer. . 
N     i":  mi  iv    r-.:.;    ii/i-::    CO.     NBW 

Peter1!   Packlni   Co  .    UrKeeapoit.  . 

».» 

TRIPS     PACKING     CO..      McKHBftFORT, 

SI 

Ini.r    I'll;    timed    Animal    FertlUaer 

1)     I'M!  KIN'S.    IKIATB9V1IJ.E.    PA. 

Ddw     Tlaaler.    New   London.    

A    K.  fcturnoian  A   Co  .   JoaaaMm. 

11 

tflMONT    KT.    AIRY    (il'ANO   CO.    RAI, 

8 

ltn«lmoot   Pctnirltaala.   Gralo   Urower. . . ' 

A     Y    Stutiojan  A  O .   Jobnato»o. 

fi.O 

*     F    siutimao  A  Co..   Joooatoirn. 

... 

I'l 
1*0 

■  f" 

I 

i.vkkii  fbrttlizkb  Co..  ci.cvei.ani>. 

its  hi:  bo  ii   provision   ANn  packing 

...  .   I'li-rstlt-RCll.  pa. 

A     w.   Smith  Co      Plllatturcli.    . 

[.LOCK    FKRTILIZKR    CO..    BALTIMORE-. 
HV   THB  A    0.0    CO.,    NRW   YORK 

MO 

ISpwIal   Potato   nod   Tooacro    FrrtlUsn, 

35-, 

iUr,.)    -|..i,«t.    CotbraonUr.      ..    . 
J     1.     Luo«*nMK*r,    Wondhnry. 

>e 

l"i 

ItAHRRUKO  FRIITII.IZRH  ni  .  THE.   FRED 
ItOM    Virginia    Comoonod.     ..  ..  ...   1 

I-.     -"   A   kni.     UltleaUwn     ... 
•1-  -i-l-r:    A    Kfl.I.    MtttMlown.      .-  ■ 
r^ntlia   Miller  A   Soo.    OrreoruU-. 

}r" 

)ijiio,aB,GoosIe 


I.IZERS— Continued . 


Phosphoric  Acid  in  100  Pound!. 


I     | 

f  & 


FoU«n  In  100  Pouiidi. 


nuo^ta 


12.50 
II.  M 

1.00 
B.OO 
3.00 


:y  Google 


COMPLETE  FERTI 


Manufacturer  and  Brand. 


RA8I£_  MONUMENTAL    CO.,    BALTIMORE. 
n'B    Umpire    OaaUO 


tBaain-r 


ieceaw  Tsllej   Root   Manure, 

.   X.    L.    Fertiliser 

tMonumental   Potato   Manure,    

tRaeln'e    National   Crop  Compound.    ... 
tRasln'a   Royal  Flab.    Bone  and    rotaa 

Vegetable  Special 

on   Crop  Grower 


tRul 


X.   X.   Fertlllier 

:  FERTILIZER  CO..    READ 


tGllt  Edge  Potato  a 
tNever  Fall  Crop  Gi 
Heading    Prlie    Win 


ROBERT    A. 
PA. 

1  tLeblgb 


■rt  liter,    .. 
od  TabacD 


ALLHNTOWN, 


t    Co.    Chaddt    Ford 


■«.-i(.     i:rr«t*Onliie 
A    Co  .     Cbadds    Ford 


W.  hood.    Port  Rural. 

I,  Porur.  Carolirldge  Rp 


Q    R.   : 


•r.    Mr«« 
.   Otter 


s.  B.  Almit.   Unlna. 
■     B.   Uk-boho.    Wrm  carats. 
«.  Poke.    Calawlva.      ..     ..... 

h      C.-v     i  *...".,-'■. 

H*ratf1..'llle.     - 
Jri.it    hiii  :r» 


i    I)     Mot" 


■>  W.  Sllpp.  Itlrdaboro. 
ir..f  It.-.,,.  Ailn.iv«a. 
T    si  mil  a     Ml  1  fn-k. 

;-.!■?       1  .-.|.i  ratlOB      (*>   .       I 

H.    H.psh.j.    Manbelm. 


.     Il.ihl.h. 


i..i:i. 


.'   A  J    11   Meaner,  Bpbnt*.. 

J.  A   I    H.  Mentiec.    KpSruii. 


.    Kpbrau.  •       ' 


LIZERS— Continued . 


Pbccpliorlc  Acid  la  100  Pounds. 

Potaah  In  100  Pound*. 

« 

■ 

Art  liable. 

1 

Total. 

I 

3 

| 

Total. 

to'iins. 

P 

1= 

Sf 

Pi 

i 
l.s 

I1 

1 

1 

1 
= 

| 

E 
1 

a 
1 

i 

1 

i 

I 

| 

i 

1 
| 

1 
| 

a 

9.M 
£.05 
9.27 

g.ii 

•7. SI 
9. ST. 

8.09 

1.16 

a 

■ 

i 
8 

00 

M 
M 
00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

J. 10 

2.78 

IBS 

2. at 

.SI 

1.52 
1.8 

1.06 

10. 13 
12.58 
12.05 

11.02 

10.  u 

i.a 

io.  n 

10.59 
B!S3 

7.90 

•8.71 
•9.27 

i.n 

10.00 
».oo 

9.00 

3.00 
9.00 

7^00 
9.00 

io!oo 

7.50 

2.23 
3. 16 

.99 

9.20 
1.53 

10.95 

i.n 

8.35 

' 

9 

99 
H 

SO 

96 

2.00 

3.00 

1.00 
2.00 

1.00 

6.00 

6.00 
10.00 

10.00 
(.00 

- 

OB 

86 

M 

56 

5! 

' 

8! 
•> 

52 

82 
82 

21 

a 

30 
J! 

07 

01 

03 

22.50 

aiioo 

24^00 

21.00 

13.00 
21.00 

17:50 

2S.O0 
36.00 

"00 

h'.w 

IB.  00 
20.00 

29^00 

^H 

sJ;ol! 

sn 

ISO* 
166 

632 

6)6 

11J 

'"' 

1606 
167 

S70 

881 
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ROCK  AND  POTASH 


FERTILIZES— Continued . 
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KOCK   AND  POTASH 


1 

Mb 

ufacto 

ret  >od  Brand. 

1»,  « 

hum  Sample  Wae  Taken. 

8 

\ 

3 

BEADING    RONE    FERTILIZER    00..    BEAD 


P.  S.   ROYSTER  C 


.    BALTIMORE, 


imper  Crop  Pboapbat. 


U&OT 


HojBler'8  Sopertor  Potash  Mlilnre, 

BOOTT    FERTILIZER    CO.,     THE,     ELKTON. 
HD. 
Scott'i  Tip  Top  and  Potiah 

8.    U     BHTILBR   *  SON,    LIVERPOOL.    PA.. 
BY  THE  A.  A.  0.  CO..  N.  T. 
Sbnler'n-   Phosphate  and  Potub, 

SMITH    AGRICULTURAL    CHEMICAL    CO.. 


..  ITjTJMl.CEt.    OHIO. 

Ohio  Firmer'!  Climax  Phosphate 

Ohio      Farmer 'a     Soluble     Phosphate 


tBpeclal  Corn  and  Grain  Pertlltaer,    . 

Thomas'  Square  Deal  FerMUier 

JAMES   I 


i    Phosphate.  1 
BALTI 


rnscarora  Potash  Mixture. 
1.  TTOERT  A  CO..  F 


UNION    CHEMICAL    WORKS.    INC..     NORTH 
Potaab  for'  Potatoes, 


WALES.    PA. 
r  Pboapbate  a 


tComposlte  sample. 


bert  &  King-    ■■■.  - 

How,      Tori  Kprlnae. 
i"   Pormo"".   C*at(."PB°il. 


Bro.,  Qi.arrr.llle.    ... 
r  &  Son.  Liverpool.   . 


Eirkland  *  Co..  Glrard 

Geo.  J.  Abbey.  West  Springfield.   . 


.    Hi  <■■■■   !.■•  i.      Fr.il  ,iil>. 


..  Hottrll.r.  BellBToe. 


1'hll.    Nol.      ,tll!,-rp.l.nrg. 

John  S.  Fnilc.   Hum  melt.  own. 

Coo.    Harden.    Keeelerrllle.   '. 
Renrr  *  Hrmstc.     AiLeov 

Francis  Kera letter.   SnntiorT.      . 

Hdw.  Co..  New  BetbleB. 


T.  B.  ! 


■     ...-.r.. 


; 


PBRTILI ZEB— Continued . 
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ROCK   AND  POTASH 


i 

Ma  ii  Ufa 

to™,  aid  Bru>d. 

From  Whom  Sample  Waa  Taken. 
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8 

2 

s 

i 

I 

1 

BALTIMOKK,    Ml). 


(Farm  BeU  Fruit  a 


CAROLINA       CHEMICAL       CO., 
rfONO.   VA. 
C.    Co'a   Peerieaa   Pboapbate   and] 

;.  Co'a  Union  Super  Pbaaphate,   ..  J 
ANN   A   CO..    PHILADELPHIA. 


ROBERT  A.  WOOL-DKIDGE  CO.,    THB.    BAL- 
TIMORE.   MD. 
Wooldrldge'a   Ideal   Grain   and   Graaa   Pro- 


..    Qoljor,    Joanna 

JfrllS  wiae.  Co.,  Blgiirvuie," 
I.   Writer  A  Co., 


pe,     eprlnj    GroTe. 


.    Sroirt,   loiter.   . 


d  Bledie  Fboapbate. 

works.   Turk.  pa. 


IDemproM'a  : 
IDempwoira  ' 

tOompoalte  umpla. 


R.   V     Berkbelt 
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FERTI  LIZES— Continued . 
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DISSOLVED  BONE 
Furnishing  Phosphoric 


Manufacturer  tnd  Brand. 


From  Whom  Sample  Wu  T»k™. 


FERTILIZER    C 


dated    O.    1.    O.    !'■.■• 


.   B.    MARTIN  CO..    PHILADELPHIA,    PA 


,».„,., 


I       tlnaihilfB    -iiliirly    flocw.    IUo;'j-[. 
t      Ui>.  1    II.   Rote.    RKenlde 

r...n   a'!".:'      iuli-":  .'I""'.  *'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..- 
A.    F    Kluiniet,    OrnrlgBMrj,    


)ijiio,aB,GoosIe 


FERTILIZERS. 
Acid  and  Nitrogen. 
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ACIDULATED 
Furnishing 


infactnrer  una   llntnrt 


AMERICAN      AGRICULTURAL      CHEMICAL 
CO..  THE.  NEW  YORK. 

114%  Acid  Posaphate 1 

I   I'ho«ph>te - 


[tl!%  Add  Phoaphafc 


aaolved  S.  C.   PliOTpMt* 


ATLANTIC  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Atlantic   D I  wired    rnoanhot. 
UAUim  *  SONS  CO. 

nmrh'n  Ilif  h  Grade  Add  PL. 

nu  id's  IWS  Add  Phosphate, 


CENTRAL  CHEMICAL  CO., 


>.  O.  l*ii..   Media. 


t   fc    ».  Wnt  ■'.'!  ■•■ 


M     I..    L0..1..    WoodMrr. 
i:    M     Nwlf.   New  Ol  fort. 

P'ttrt  A  Mod.    VsniroUwor 


COLUMBIA  G1JAN0  C 


rade  Soluble  Phoe- 
M.TIMORR,    MD. 


Wm  Blller.  Patton.   

A.  H.  Cohlelgh.   Pike*  Credr.   . 

P.  E.  Phillips.    New  Bethlehem 
T).  J.  Trout.   Stewartetown.    ... 


GRIFFITH  A  BOTIt  CO.,  BALTIMORE,   MD 
IfGrlffito  &  Bojd'a  High  Grade  Acid  Pboa-I 

W.    B.    HASTINGS   A   SON,    ATGLEN.    PA. 


[.  J.  Hooter.  PattoD. 


er.  Patton 

y  Google 


ROCK  PHOSPHATE. 
Phosphoric  Acid. 


P b oh p boric  Airld  In  100  Pounds. 
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ACIDULATED  ROCK 


Manufacturer  ami  Brand. 


HUHTIAUD    FERTILIZER    CO..    TEH,    BAL- 

Hubbord'a  'u%  Pboepbate 

INTERNATIONAL     AGRICULTURAL     COR- 

I'OKATION.     HUFFA.LO.     N".     T. 

Dissolved    Phosphate 

LANCASTER    CHEMICAL    CO..     THE,     LAN- 
CASTER,  PA. 

F.  Ml  ■  (  : :  I  v  ,.    KRTMAK.    MD 

NITRATE  ACENCICS  Ci)..    NEW   TORE. 

UtHgb  Orade  Add  Fbospbats.    J 

G.  OREK    *    SON'S   CO..    BALTIMORE.    Ml). 
ItObera  Dissolves'  Phosphate. 1 

PIEDMONT   MT.    AIRT    QUA  NO   CO.    BAL- 

IIUiillR.     Mil 

riednmot  n%  Arid  l-boapbste.    

PITTHBirHOH    PROVISION     ANT)    PACKING 
CO.     PtT-raBl.'HOH.     PA.    ' 
Acid     Pbsaphal 

RAMSBrRO   PERTIL1ZER  CO..   THE.    PRE!) 
KHH'rl.    Mil. 

Boper  pnogphsw - --    ■ 

RASIN     MONUMENTAL    CO.,     BALTIMORE. 
MD. 
Set    Wall  Special 

REAHINO    BONE   FERTILIZER   CO..    READ. 
INO,    PA. 
ItSoluble  Dlasolied  Pboapbate j 

F.   S.    ROTSTER   QUANO   CO.,    BALTIMORE, 

ItRorster's  W*  Add  Phosphate | 

ltors if r'a  High  Grade  16%  Add  Phosprate, 
SCHAAL       SHELDON       FERTILIZER       CO.. 
BUFFALO.  N.  I 
Dtseolred    Pnosphste.       ..  ..  

SCOTT   FERTILIZER  00..    THE,    BLKTUN, 
jtScott'a  Tip  Top  Soluble  Phosphate ( 

SMITH    AGRICULTt  HAL    CHEMICAL    CO., 

SWACK'S   FERTILIZER    WORKS.    DUBOIS, 

SwacYa  Arid  Pbosptiale.    

SWIFT  &  CO.,  BALTIMORE.  MI>. 

Swift's   Pure    High    Grade   Acid    Phosphate, 

IAMBS  THOMAS,    WHJ.IAMSPORT,    PA. 
jtThomas'     Dissolved    Florida    Phosphate,  < 

mposlta  Miupl*. 


Alex  Strittmat 

H.  B.  Ham,  Mercer 

J    B    Roeher.    Mats. 

J.   N.  Sllter.   Llttleatown,      ... 

R    R.   Wauoo.   Oxford. ... 

.v.  ti .-.->.>iii<>   A*riotD   Pans 

hntsa  Mr«nl    Vtol  Berlin. 

J.   0.  Slmpaoa.    HonOngduo.       .  .    . 

B     Way  Co..    Freeport.    .  ............. 

Humbert  &  Kras.    i   ■:< —■  «n 

Ellas  8.  Brobaeber.   Rlcbluid 

M.   B.  Hickman,   Weat  Cheater.    

Ben].    Hoffman,    McClare,    

I,    W.    Gibson,     Indiana '. 

Humbert  &  King,    Llttleatown 

Brooklyn  Mllllnf  Co..  Spartanabnrg.  . 

Ellaa    S.    Brubaeher.    Rlcbland 

Win.   0.   Hallbrook.    Brelldown 

C.  R.  Forbes,  Albion 

Wm.  C.  Moore's  Farm,  Corsica 

R.  Bniltb  Gotbrie,  Parkeabnrg 

MeEwet   Hdw.   Co..    Now   Bethlehem, 
Keystone  Hdw.  Co..    Rejnoldsrflle,    . 


PHOSPHATK-Condnued . 
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ACIDULATED  ROCK 


Manufacturer   and   B 


j   Wbom  Sample   Waa  Taieo. 


T.    W.    TU.NNELL   A    CO..    PHILADELPHIA. 
PA. 

J.   B.  TYOEIIT  CO.,    THE.    PHILADELPHIA. 

TuciTfa   Acid   Phospbale 

UNITED    STATES    FERTILIZER    CO..    THE, 
BALTIMORE,    Ml'. 

ItFanr,  Bell  AM  Pboipbate J 

OUT.    A.    WOOLDRIDQE    00..    THE.    BAL- 
HWooldridiea    Florida    Add    Pboapbate. ..  I 

tCompoalle  aample. 


M.  aebman.   MacoBcle 

i.  3.  Oroorer  A  Bon,  N«wB*U. 

John  Sonea.   Opp 

"■-■^rrllH   Wnreboiiae  Co..    BlrlerrtUo,   . 
Eva,    Jenerlown 

i    Boar,     Snedbnre. 

.  Cntherman.    Mllunoot, 


wBUBiCoogle 


PHOSPHATE— Continued . 
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GROUND  BONE 

Furnishing  Phosphoric 


.tmnrr-TFTtAL     CHBMICAL    I 


I        I    ..v.   .       «...-. 


MOIIE.  Ml' 
IBMOOR     FEUriU7.BR 


ASSOCIATEO      

TOWN,    Mil. 
FIqo  Itnw  Bone. 

BAUOII      *     SONS* 


J.  C.  Wilier  *  Sam  Co.,  Quo,  . 

Smith   Bro».   Co.,    RidgwM 

A.  C<-or*r  A  Sod.    [Joiner  Cltx. 

a.   w.  >:«r..   toi» 


rv 


PEBTILIZBR  C 


Claim. 


COLUMBIA    GUANO   CO.,    BALTIMORE,    MD. 
Columbia.  Fine  Ground   Hone  Meal 

JOHIAH  Cni'E  &  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MT>. 
WALLACE  DUNCAN,  DOYLESTOWN,  TA. 
OYI)  CO.,    RALTIMORB.    MD. 


wia: 


Scrmolon  rTorltt  Ranplj  Co .   SeranW 

Y.   P.    Bailor,    NortLbmtk.    - .- 

Wallace  Pnnftan.    Dos1f»to«u. 


INTER 


i    Bone 


id  A  Co..  BlrnrMlDwi. 


.(■ildiT-l; 


IKS,    BUFFALO, 
CHBMICAL 


CO..     PHILADEL. 


w^'  


FERTILIZERS. 
Acid  and  Nitrogen. 
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GHOOND  BONE 


Ground'  I 
.   D.   PERKINS.    OOATBBYILLB,    PA. 

PACKING 


CO.. 


PA 


u>ai 

Pioneer     FERTILIZER     CO.,     CLE  V  BLAND. 
OHIO. 

Pioneer  Bona  Hell 


Baft  Ground  Bone, 

RABIN     MONUMENTAL    00.,     BALTIMORE. 
MD. 
Pore  Raw  Bona   (1.60), W.  H.  Walter  A 

READING  BOMB  FERTILIZER  CO..    READ- 


leckert,   Pittsburgh 

Biwncpr.    Cocbrantllle,    . . 


i   Kennet  Squire, 


(NO,    PA. 


F.  8.  BOYBTBH.  ODANO  CO..  BALTIMORE.  : 
MD. 

Roystcr's  Pure   Raw  Bone  Meal Abraham    Hoatetter,    Johnitown, 

M.     L.     SHOEMAKER     A     00.,      PHILADEL- 
PHIA,   PA. 
Hwm  Sure  Bone  Meal Bennett  A  Lear,  Wnt  Cheater.  .. 

F.  W.  TONNBLL  A  00.,    I: 
PHI  A,    PA. 

Pure  Ground  Bone, 

UNITED  STATES   FERTILIZER  t 


^Composite  aample. 


.Google 


FERTILIZERS— Continued . 
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)igltbe<)byC00gIe 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BALTIMORE, 


GRIFFITH     &     BOYD     00., 
MD. 
Nltro  Crop  Feeder 

INTERNATIONAL     AGRICULTURAL  _  COB- 

,    BUFFALO, 


FERTILIZER 


Nitrate  o(  6 


AGRICULTURAL        CHEMICAL 


Nitrate  of  Sods,   . 
tOompoalte  sample. 


Michael   lean,   Scotland. 


.   Scott  Co..    Plttattt 


Hardware  Co., 
Scran  too 


Miattnburi-. 


.    Mlddletmra-  Cent' 


flitroo^GoO^IC 


FERTILIZERS. 


Pboepfaorio  Arid  Id  100  F 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Mi 

Prom  Whom 

■1 

Sample  ff.t  Taken. 
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jj 
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NATURAL  GUANO  CO.,   ACRORA,   ILL. 
Sheep'  ■     Head     Brand     Pol»wL«d     Sheep 

NITRATR  AQBNCIBS  CO..    NEW   YORK 

t.B 

111 

B    R    Wat«    OiroM 

(■•■ 

PI  Iii:l:lZM>     UANUHR    CO..     THD.     NA 

Cocoian   &  AUeock.    ''■-.«..■     

Walter  S.    8cb«ll.    flarrUbnrf.    

■  -  -  A  Boo.    l-nointtanaj 

I'" 

RaSI.\    MOMMBSTAL    CO.   BALTIMORE. 
MU 

REAIiINO   BONE  FERTILIZER  00..    REAI> 

Hurting  Bone  Fen.  Co..    Reading-,... 
Ueadlng   Bone  Pen.  Co..   finding.  .. 

F.   H     BOYRTER   OlANO   00..    BALTIMORE. 

SWIFT  A  CO..   BALTIMORE,   MB. 

I.     P.     THOMAS     A     SONS     CO..      PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 

VIRGINIA     CAROLINE    CHEMICAL    CO.. 

RICHMOND,    VA, 

YORK    CHEMICAL  WORKS,    YORK,    PA. 

,E 

r 

}"*              K"n" { 

Q.  W.  ScWkman.   Dnneannon 

)ijiio,aB,GoosIe 


FERTILIZERS-- Continued . 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  AflFNTS  KS<'..\  fiRD  IN  riH.l  .KfTlNT;  KAMPT.INO  OF 
FERTir.IZEllS  FUR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGBICULTUBB  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


Fertilizer  manufacturers  sometimes  allege  that  there  have  been  errors  made 
Cu  the  part  of  our  sampling  agents  in  selecting  samples  for  analysis.  It  is 
doe  to  manufacturer!! ,  purchasers  and  this  Department,  that  the  greatest  care 
shall  be  exercised  on  the  part  uf  ull  coum-etcd  with  this  work,  to  insure  that 
the  samples  arc  fairly  taken,  are  properly  labeled  and  settled,  nod  are  sent  to 
the  chemist  in  exactly  the  condition  in  which  the  goods  are  found.  The  follow- 
ing instructions  have  therefore  been  prepared  for  the.  guidance  of  agents  to  which 
strict  adherence  is  required. 

I.— No  wimple  shall  be  taken  from  the  manufacturer's  warehouse. 

2. — No  agent  shall  draw  in  the  mm*  season  more  than  two  samples  of  any 
one  brand  of  fertilizer,  unless  for  some  special  reason,  which  he  shall  state. 
in  his  report;  if  a  second  sample  be  drawn  the  agent  must  satisfy  himself  that  it 
is  not  n  part  of  the  same  shipment  from  which  tin;  first  sample  was  taken. 

3.— Each  agent  shall  make  report  from  time  to  time  in  duplicate,  giving  the 
number  of  each  sample  taken  in  consecutive  order,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
manufacturer,  the  name  and  address  of  the  agent  selling  the  goods  from  which  the 
sample  is  taken,  nn  EXACT  copy  of  the  name  of  the  brnud  of  fertilizer  and 
the  selling  price  per  Ion  of  2,000  lbs.  at  point  of  selection.  He  shall  then  Sub- 
Scribe  his  name  to  each  report  and  send  one.  copy  to  the  official  chemist  as  here- 
inafter provided,  and  the  other  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at  Hnrrisburg,  Pa. 

4.— Agents  shall  keep  full  memoranda  of  all  the  samples,  stating  the  num- 
ber of  packages  from  which  the  sample  is  Liken,  together  with  such  additional 
notes  of  information  as  may  b->  of  service  for  future  reference  in  case  the  accuracy 
of  their  work  is  called  in  question. 

5. — The  sample  for  analysis  must  be  taken  from  nt  least  four  sacks,  the  sampling 
tube  to  be  run  its  full  length  diagonally  from  t>jp  to  bottom  through  the  center  of 
the  sack,  turned  two  or  three  tim -s  to  fill  it,  am!  the  contents  emptied  upon  the 
oil  cloth  provided  for  mixing.  Alii  the  material  drown  from  the  four  sacks  by 
lifting  thn  comers  of  the  cloth  alternately  so  as  to  roll  the  substance  hack  and  forth. 
I,evel  the  well-mixed  material  with  the  spatula  to  n  thickness  of  not  more  than 
One  inch.  Hy  the  aid  of  the  spatula  divide  the  flattened  heap  into  nutters,  of 
which  two,  diuiziiiially  opposite  shall  Vie  scraped  fr.im  the  cloth,  and  the  remaining 
two  remixed  by  the  rolliiiE  process  and  again  leveled.  Through  the  henp  thus 
prepared  make  two  channels,  itosmiix  at  vi;;li(.  :m;:!r.<  by  one  of  rlie  sampling  chan- 
nel, which  must  be  pushed  close  to  the  cloth  under  the  fertilizer  and  lifted  so  as  to 
remove  a  vertical  section  of  the  heap.  At  ONi'K,,  empty  the  materials  thus  taken 
through  the  funnel  into  the  sampling  bottle  ami  screw  down  tight  the  bottle  cap, 
after  making  sure  that  its  cork  or  fibre  cap  lining  is  in   place. 

6.— -The    sample    being    properly    secured,     tl gent    shall    write    his    name    and 

his  record  number  fur  the  sample  upon  hutii  Hie  bott'.e  and  [lie  carton  labels.  The 
The  bottle  shall  then  be  inserted  in  the  carton  ami  the  latter  IMMEDIATELY 
closed  by  drawing  down  the  cover  and  inserting  it  in  its  place  and  putting  a 
rubber  band  around  the  entire  carton,  the  lorn;  way  so  as  to  hold  the  cover 
in  place  until  the  agent's  seal  can  be  applied. 

7.— Place   the   cartons   in    th .riiaine.s   and    when    their   number   is   complete, 

put  on  the  cover;  then  place  the  tap'*  around  the  container,  once  each  wav,  and 
KNOT.  Take  your  scaling  wax  and  seal  the  tape  to  the  container,  by  placing 
the  sealing  wax  directly  over  the  kipd.  so  as  to  secure  the  knot;  then  impress  your 
seal  nnd  place  in  shipping  c;tse,  enclose  with  them  the  agent's  corresponding  dupli- 
cate report,  lock  the  ms-e  and  ship  it   to  the  chemist 

8. — Agents  must  not  use  pencil  in  writing  upnn  labels  or  in  Record  Book: 
Provided,  however,  that  indelible  peii'-U  may  >  used  if  it  makes  a  cl.-iii-lv  legible 
impression  and  is  not  used  when  the  paper,  by  reason  of  rain  or  other  cause,  is  so 
moist  as  to  cause  the  writing  to  blur. 

0-— Agents,  when  practicable,  will  keep  the  Secretary  of  Aericulture  informed 
in  advance,  of  the  points  to  bo  visited,  so  as  to  he  promptly  reached  by  teicgruph 
or  mail,  if  necessary. 
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fl.nmmomucaHlj  of  ffemtBglfaaroa 
BULLETIN  No.  24?" 

FARMERS'  INSTITUTES  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


To  be  held   under  the  auspices  of   the  Department  of  Agriculture 

of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  during 

Season  of  1913-14 


ACT  OP  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  MARCH  13,  1895. 


"Section  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
stitutes to  arrange  them  in  such  manner  as  to  time  and  places  of 
holding  the  same  as  to  secure  the  greatest  economy  and  efficiency 
of  service,  and  to  this  end  he  shall,  in  each  county  where  such  insti- 
tutes are  to  be  held,  confer  and  advise  with  the  local  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  together  with  representatives  duly  ap- 
pointed by  each  county  agricultural,  horticultural  and  other  like 
organizations  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  speakers  and 
other  local  arrangements." 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  1, 1918. 

Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfleld,  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  creating 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  here- 
with the  schedule  of  Farmers'  Institutes  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  sea- 
son of  1913-1914;  also  a  complete  list  of  lecturers,  with  their  subjects 
and  their  assignments. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  L.  MARTIN, 
Director  of  Institutes.    ' 
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coKKomraALTH  or  rWMMtttTAKU 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


DIVISION  OF  INSTITUTES 


HarriBbnrg,  Pa.,  Aug,  1, 1918. 

To  the  Count;  Chairmen  and  Boards  of  Institute  Managers  in  the 

Several  Counties  of  Pennsylvania: 

Gentlemen:  In  presenting  this  annual  Bulletin,  we  desire  to  ex- 
press approval  of  the  work  accomplished  by  most  of  our  County  In- 
stitute Managers  and  the  committees  organized  by  them,  to  whom 
much  credit  is  due  for  the  high  degree  of  success  attending  the  last 
season's  Institutes.  We  respectfully  invite  your  careful  attention 
to  "Directions"  on  the  following  pages,  which  are  prepared  with 
reference  to  the  requirements  and  demands  of  persons  filling  the  posi- 
tion of  County  Chairman  of  Institutes. 
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INSTITUTE  MANAGERS  AND  PROGRAM  COMMITTEES  WILL 
PLEASE  READ  THE  FOLLOWING  DIRECTIONS  BEFORE 
ARRANGING     PROGRAMS     AND     CAREFULLY     COMPLY 

WITH  SAME  IN  CONDUCTING  INSTITUTES 


1,  We  recommend  that  programs  for  all  the  Institutes  held  within 
a  county  be  printed  on  connected  leaves  or  sheets.  This  practice  is 
recommended  because  of  economy  in  cost  of  printing,  also  the  wider 
advertising  of  the  different  institutes  held  within  the  county. 


2.  Prepare  program  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date  of  Institute 


3.  Arrangements  should  be  made  with  persons  in  your  locality  who 
are  to  take  part  on  the  program  either  by  essay,  address  or  reading, 
at  least  eight  weeks  previous  to  the  meeting. 


4.  Have  a  Question  Box,  and  place  it  in  charge  of  some  competent 
person  who  will  carefully  conduct  the  same. 


5.  Exclude  from  Institutes  all  sectarian  and  partisan  topics. 


;  on  program  the  name  and  postoffice  address  of  Chairman 
ers  of  Committees. 


ougbly  advertise  the  Institute  by  distributing  programs,  in- 
postal  cards,  posters,  and  make  use  of  your  local  news- 


it  a  competent  secretary  to  take  notes  and  report  proceed- 
eeting  to  local  papers. 


9.  Invite  representatives  of  newspapers  to  a  place  at  Recording  Sec- 
retary's table,  and  solicit  their  aid  and  assistance  in  reporting  pro- 
ceedings of  meeting. 


10.  For  a  two-day  Institute,  provide  fop  five  sessions,  taking  up  not 
more  than  two  topics  at  any  one  session,  and  where  local  speakers 
have  places  on  program,  the  committee  should  be  careful  and  see 
to  it  that  their  subjects  shall  conform  to  the  topics  under  considera- 
tion at  that  particular  session. 


11.  Locate  Institutes  where  a  suitable  hall  or  church  can  be  pro- 
cured and  the  greatest  number  accommodated,  as  these  meetings  are 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers  and  their  families  and  all  others  who  may 
be  interested. 


12.  Extend  a  personal  invitation  to  your  County  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  to  be  present  and  take  part,  especially  at  the  educa- 
tional session,  without  which  no  Institute  is  complete.  Invite  all 
farm  organizations,  school  teachers  and  children.  See  to  it  that 
young  men  and  boys  have  a  special  invitation  to  the  Institute. 


13.  At  least  three  State  speakers  will  be  in  attendance,  and  a  list  of 
topics  which  they  are  prepared  to  discuss  can  be  found  in  another 
part  of  this  Bulletin.  From  this  list  the  Committee  on  Program 
should  select  such  topics  as  would  most  interest  the  farmers  in  their 
section,  and  place  same  opposite  the  lecturer's  name  on  program. 


14.  The  County  Chairman  should,  as  soon  as  arrangements  are  com- 
pleted for  holding  Institute,  enclose  to  all  lecturers  expected  to  be 
present,  a  copy  of  program,  with  letter  designating  what  railroad 
station  to  stop  at,  and  the  name  of  the  hotel  seemed  for  their  accom- 
modation. In  case  Institute  is  held  at  a  distance  from  railroad. 
speakers  must  be  met  by  conveyances  and  taken  to  Institute.  The 
expense  of  getting  from  and  to  such  stations  is  paid  from  funds 
placed  in  bands  of  County  Chairman. 


15.  Remember,  the  Institute  is  for  the  whole  county  and  not  merely 
for  the  town  or  locality  where  held.  Begin  advertising  and  do  not 
fail  to  let  the  public  know  of  your  meeting. 


16.  The  State  is  divided  into  five  sections.  Beginning  November 
25,  five  Institutes  will  be  in  session  at  the  same  time.  Three  State 
speakers  will  be  present  at  all  Institutes,  one  of  whom  will  be  a  special 
representative  of  the  Department  and  have  charge  of  the  section,  to 
whom  shall  be  referred  all  questions  relating  to  local  management  «f 
Institutes.    His  decision  in  such  matters  shall  be  final. 


17.  It  is  important  that  the  Chairman  of  County  Board  of  Institute 
Managers  make  a  complete  report  and  mail  same  to  the  Director  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  the  Institutes.  Blanks  for  this  pur- 
pose will  be  forwarded  him. 


18.  Attention  of  Institute  Managers  and  Program  Committees  is 
especially  called  to  the  plan  of  assigning  speakers  in  the  various  sec- 
tions. The  leader  of  the  section  will  be  found  at  bead  of  tabulated 
list  of  Places,  and  Additional  Lecturers  will  be  found  at  right  of 
places  where  Institutes  will  be  held.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  as 
some  Committees  have  done  and  overlook  the  leader  of  the  section 
but  place  bis.  name  on  the  program  in  like  manner  as  other  speakers 
are  assigned. 

10.  The  County  Chairman  should  take  personal  charge  of  the 
meeting  or  select  a  person  who  is  well  qualified  to  fill  the  position. 


20.  The  opening  exercises  should  be  brief,  not  consuming  more  than 
thirty  minutes,  and  may  consist  of  an  address  of  welcome  and  re- 
sponse, or  a  brief  address  by  the  Chairman  introducing  the  speakers 
who  come  from  a  distance. 


21.  Two  topics  thoroughly  discussed  at  one  session  affords  the 
opportunity  for  more  effective  instruction  than  three  or  four  only 
partially  presented. 

22.  At  Educational  Session,  confine  all  discussions  to  that  import- 
ant subject,  whether  the  speakers  be  State  or  local. 


23.  Where  two  evening  sessions  are  held,  have  one  devoted  to  Edu- 
cational subjects  and  the  other  to  the  interests  of  the  Country  Home, 
its  Comforts,  Sanitary  Conditions  and  Adornments.  .— . 

yOoogle 


24.  Music,  properly  conducted,  is  in  place  at  tbe  Institute,  but 
should  be  introduced  as  a  recreation  and  be  voluntary  as  no  fund  is 
set  apart  (or  this  purpose. 


25.  The  amount  of  money  to  be  distributed  to  the  various  managers 
fop  local  expenses,  will  be  according  to  the  number  of  days  of  In- 
stitutes held.  In  order  to  make  the  amount  ample  for  the  coming 
season,  the  sum  has  been  fixed  at  |12.50  per  day  of  Institute.  This 
provides  $25.00  for  each  two  days  of  Institute,  to  be  used  for  local 
expenses,  such  as  printing  programs,  rent  of  halls,  necessary  ex- 
penses of  local  managers,  etc.  County  Chairmen  are  reimbursed  for 
all  reasonable  expenses  up  to  f  12.50  per  day,  but  no  per  diem  pay  is 
recognized. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  CONSTITUTING  LOCAL  COMMITTEES  ON 
INSTITUTE  WORK  IN  THE  SEVERAL  COUN- 
TIES OF  PENNSLVANIA 

The  act  of  March  13,  1S05  (Section  5),  makes  the  following  pro- 
visions: "That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Insti- 
tutes to  arrange  them  in  such  manner  as  to  time  and  places  of  hold- 
ing the  same,  as  to  secure  the  greatest  economy  and  efficiency  of 
service,  and  to  this  end  he  shall,  in  each  county  where  such  insti- 
tutes are  to  be  held,  confer  and  advise  with  the  local  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  together  with  the  representatives  duly 
appointed  by  each  county  agricultural,  horticultural  or  other  like 
organizations,  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  speakers  ami 
other  local  arrangements." 

In  order  to  carry  this  provision  of  the  law  into  effect,  the  Director 
of  Institutes  directs  that  these  representatives,  one  from  each  county 
organization  as  stated,  duly  chosen  and  properly  accredited,  to- 
gether with  the  County  Chairman  of  Institutes,  shall  constitute  a 
Board  of  County  Institute  Managers,  of  which  the  County  Chairman 
of  Institutes  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  said  Board.  The  organiza- 
tions entitled  to  representation,  are  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies,  Po- 
mona Granges  and  County  Alliances. 

The  duty  of  this  Board  shall  be  to  confer  and  advise  with  eacli 
other  and  the  Director  of  Institutes,  with  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  speakers  and  other  local  arrangements  for  holding  insti- 
tutes. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county  organization  named  to  notify 
the  Director  of  Institutes  of  the  appointment  of  its  representatives, 
end  at  the  same  time  give  a  similar  notice  to  the  County  Chairman 
of  Institutes. 

The  County  Chairman  of  Institutes,  together  with  these  representa- 
tives of  the  county  organizations,  shall  meet  for  organization  on  th< 
second  Tuesday  in  June  in  each  year,  at  one  o'clock  P.  M.,  in  the 
county  town,  at  the  office  of  the  county  commissioners.  At  this  meet- 
ing the  place  for  holding  institutes  for  the  ensuing  season  shall  be  se- 
lected, the  same  to  he  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Insti- 
tutes. An  institute  committee  will  also  be  appointed  at  this  time, 
for  each  locality  in  which  institutes  are  to  be  held.  ,,-> 

vtjOOgle 
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The  County  Chairman  of  Institutes,  and  each  duly  accredited 
representative  of  the  county  organizations  in  attendance  upon  this 
meeting  shall,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  be  paid  his  expenses,  not  to  exceed  two  dollars. 

In  these  meetings  every  member  shall  have  equal  voice,  and  the 
action  of  the  majority  shall  decide.  Notice  of  the  action  of  the 
Board  shall  be  sent  by  the  Chairman  to  the  Director  of  Institutes, 
within  ten  days  after  the  meeting. 

In  case  no  representative  from  any  county  organization  of  that 
county  shall  appear  at  the  meeting  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  June, 
as  stated,  then  the  County  Chairman  of  Institutes  shall  immediately 
report  the  fact  to  the  Director  of  Institutes  and  proceed  to  arrange 
for  the  holding  of  institutes  that  year,  without  further  consultation 
with  the  local  organizations. 

All  moneys  allotted  to  any  county,  for  use  in  institute  work,  wiV 
be  paid  to  the  chairman  of  the  local  committee,  to  be  accounted  foi 
by  him  in  an  itemized  statement,  audited  and  signed  by  auditors  ap- 
pointed by  the  committee,  and  then  forwarded  to  this  Department, 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  year. 


Malta*  byGoOgle 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES 


ASSIGNMENTS  OF  LECTURERS  BY  SECTIONS  FOR  1913-14 


FIRST  SECTION 

D.  H.  WATTS  will  attend  all  meetings  in  this  section. 


Not. 
Not. 


Place.  County. 

,  Middletown,  Dauphin,  ^, .. . 

,  Middletown,  Dauphin,    .... 

,  Grata Dauphin 

,   Lingua  town,    Dauphin 

,   Ma j town,    Lancaster 


8-0,  HeehaoicsvflJe Lancaster,   . 


10-11,  Litite Lancaster,  . 


,  Ephrata,    Lancaster, 


i5-ie, 

17-18, 


Lam  peter,   . 


Paradise, 


.  Lancaster, 


29-30, 


12-13 

14-15, 
18-17, 


Additional  Lecturers. 

,.0.  C.  Hulaart  and  J.  H. 

Peaehey. 
,.C.    C.    Hulaart,    J.    H. 

Peaehey    and    Dr.    A. 

,.C.  O.  Hulsart  and  J.  H. 

Peaehey. 
..O.  C.  Hulaart  and  J.  H. 

Peaehey. 

..C.    C.    Hulaart,    J.    H. 

Peaehey,    Frank    Kline 

and  E.   K.   Hibahman. 

.C.     C.     Hulaart,    Prof. 

W.        H.        TomhaTe, 

Frank  Kline  and  E.  K. 

Hibahman. 

.0.     C.     Hulaart,     Prof. 

W.        H.       Tomhare, 

Frank  Kline  and  E.  K. 

Hibahman . 

.C.    C.     Hulaart,     Prof. 

W.        H.        Tomhave, 

FrankKline  and  E.  E. 

Hibahman . 

.C.    C.    Hulaart,    B.    O. 

Sererson,  Frank   Kline 

and   E.   K.   Hibahman. 

.C.    C.    Hulsart,    B.    O. 

Severaon,   Frank  Kline 

and   E.   K.   Hibahman 

MillersvBle Lancaster,  C.    C.    Hulsart,    B.    O. 

Severaon,  Frank  Kline 
„,  .  and   B.   K.   Hibahman. 

Blue  BaD Lancaster C.    C.    Hulaart,    B.    O. 

SeTeraon,   Frank  Kline 
,      ..  .  _  and  E.   K.   Hibahman. 

Landisburg Perry Howard      Mitman      and 

Sheldon  W.   Funk. 
Howard      Mitman      and 

Sheldon  W.   Funk. 
Howard      Mitman      and 
,   .  Sheldon  W.   Punk. 

L«banon,    Howard      Mitman      and 

Sheldon  W.   Funk. 
[.     M.     Anderson     and 
Sheldon  W.  Funk. 
I.     M.     Anderson     and 
„  „      .     ,     ,  Sheldon  W.   Funk. 

Hogestown Cumberland h.     M.     Anderson     and 

„      .     ,      ,        „      i    .      ,  Sheldon  W.   Funk. 

New  Cumberland,  ..Cumberland H      M.     Anderson     and 

Sheldon  W.  Funk. 
I.     M.     Anderson     and 
Sheldon  W.   Funk. 
Centerport Berks H.     M.     Anderson     and 


Ickesburg,  Perry.   .... 

2-3,   Annville,     Lebanon,    . 

B^>  Schaefferstown, 

7    Newbunt,    Cumberland,  . 

. .Cumberland,  . 


OakTille, 


Womelsdorf Berks, 


(22) 


Sheldon  W.   Funk. 


23 

Place.  County. 

.  Geigertown Berks 

,   Jacksonwald,  Berks 

,   Bustle  too Philadelphia, 

,  Lewisbeny,    York 


11-12, 
13-14, 
16-17, 
18- 16, 
20-21, 
23-24, 
25-26, 
27-28, 


Additional  Lecturers. 
H.     M.     Anderson     and 

Sheldon  W.   Funk. 
H .     M .     Anderson     and 

Sheldon   W.    Funk. 
H.     M.     Anderson     snd 

Chss.  T.  GoramaD. 
E.    B.    Dorsett,    C.    M. 

Bsrnitz     and     H.     R. 

KraybiU. 
B.    B.    Dorsett,    C.    M. 

Barnitz     and     H       R. 

KraybiU. 
B.    B.    Dorsett,   C.    M. 

Barnitz     and     H.     R. 

KraybiU. 
B.    B.    Dorsett,    C.    M. 

Barnitz    and     H.     R. 

KraybiU. 
B.    B.    Dorsett,    C.    M. 

Barnitz     and     H      R. 

KraybiU. 
WeUsviUe York,   E.  B.  Dorsett  and  C.  M. 

Barnitz. 
York  Springs Adama,    E._B.  Dorsett  and  C.  . 


,  LoganvUle,  York,   . 

,   Fawn  Grove,  York,   . 

,  Red  Lion,  York,   . 

.  Dover York,    . 


March 
March 


ArdentsvUle,   Adams,   . , 

Fairfield,   Adams,    . 

Scotland Franklin, 

Marion Franklin, 

Waynesboro,  .......Franklin, 

Dry  Run,   Franklin, 

Media Delaware, 

Concord  viUe, 


Barnitz. 
.  B.  B.  Dorsett  snd  C.  M. 

Barnitz. 
.B.  B.  Dorsett  and  C.  M 

Barnitz. 
.B.  B.  Dorsett  and  C.  M. 

Barnitz. 
E.  B.  Dorsett  and  C.  M. 

■  B.  B.  Dorsett  and  C.  M 

Barnitz. 
■E.  B.  Dorsett  and  C.  M. 

Barnitz. 
E.  B.  Doraett  and  C.  M. 
Barnlts. 

Delaware,    E.  B.  Dorsett  and  C.  M. 

Barnitz. 


SECOND  SECTION 
PROF.  FRANKLIN  MENGES  will  attend  all  meetings  in  this  section. 

Nov.  29-26,   Houstontown,   Fulton,    W.  M.  Patton  and  J.  B. 

Johnston . 
Dec  1-2,  Enid Fulton,   W.  M.  Patton  and  J.  B. 

Johnston . 
Dee.  3-4,  Orbisonia,   Huntingdon,  W.  M.  Patton  and  J.  B. 

Johnston. 
Dec.  5-6,  McAJevys   Fort,    ...Huntingdon W.  M.  Patton  and  J.  B. 

Dec  8-9.  Warriors  Mark,    ...Huntingdon,  W.  M.  Patton  ond  F.  H. 

Fassett. 
Dec  10-11    Marklesburg Huntingdon,  W.  M.  Patton  and  F.  H, 

Fassett. 
Dec  12-13,  Pleasant  Valley,   ...Bedford W.    M.    Patton   and   H. 

M.  Gooderham. 
Dec.  15-16,  New  Paris Bedford W.    M.    Patton   and   H. 

M    Gooderham. 
Dec  17-18,  Osterburg,  Bedford W.    M.    Patton   and    H. 

M.   Gooderham. 
Dec  2&-30,  Pine  Grove  MiUs,  ..Center R,    H.   Bell   and  H.   M 

Gooderham . 
Dec  31,      Jan.  1,  Rebersburg,  Center,   R.  H.  BeU  and  H.  M. 

Gooderham. 
jan  2-3,  JacksonvUle,    Center R.    H.   Bell   and   H.   M. 

Gooderham. 
jan  5-6,  Kerrmoor,  Clearfield,    J.  Stuart  Groupe  and  H. 

M.  Gooderham. 


M.  Gooderham. 


Place. 


Additional  Lecturer*. 


Jan. 


Feb. 
Feb. 

Feb. 

March 


0-10,   KarthauB Clearfield J.  Stuart  Groupe  and  H. 

M .    Goodertmm 
12-13,   Bellwood Blair,  J.  Stuart  Groupe  and  E. 

B.  Doraett. 
14-15,   Geeseytown Itlnir,  J.  Stuart  Groupe  and  E. 


16-17,  Bast  Freedom,  Blair,  

19-20,    Bos  well Somerset,   . 

21-22,   Somerset Somerset,  . 


llips. 
Funk 


B.   Doraett. 
..J.  Stuart  Groupe  and  E. 

B.  Doraett. 
..Bobert  S.   Seeds  and  E. 

B.  Doraett. 
..Bobert  8.   Seeds  and  E. 
B.   Doraett. 

23-24,   Salisbury Somerset,  Bobert  S.   Seeds  and  E. 

B.   Doraett. 

2-3,  Patton Cambria,    Sheldon    W.    Funk    and 

E.   L.   Phillip 

4-5,   Ebensburg,   Cambria,    Sheldon    W. 

K,   L.  Phillips. 

6-7,  McVeytown, Mifflin,    Sheldon    W.    Punk    and 

E.   L.  Phillips. 

6-lD,  Milroy,   Mifflin Sheldon    W.    Funk    and 

E.   !,.   Phillips. 

11-12,  Beavertown,    Snyder,  Sheldon  W.  Funk,  B.  L. 

Phillips  and  Leon  Otice 
Van  Noy  . 

13-14,   Freeburg Snyder,   Sheldon  W.  Funk,  E.  L. 

Phillips  and  Leon  Otice 
Van  Soy  . 

16-17,  Mifflinburg Union,  Sheldon  W.  Funk,  E.  L. 

Phillips  and  Leon  Otice 
Van  Noy  . 

18-19,  Winfield,    Union Sbeldon  W.  Funk,  E.  L. 

Phillips  and  Leon  Otice 
Van  Noy. 

20,  Kebuck,   Northumberland,    Sheldon  W.  Funk,  E.  L. 

Phillips       and       Hon. 
Henry  Houck. 

21,  Rebuck,    Northumberland,   Sheldon  W.  Funk  and  E. 

L.  Phillips. 

23,  Pottsgrove,  Northumberland,   Sheldon    W.     Funk    and 

Chas.  T.  Coruman. 
Sheldon  W.  Funk,  Chas. 

21,  Pottagrove,  Northumberland,      T.    Coruman    and    Dr. 

Hannah   MrK.    Lyons. 
Sheldon  W    Funk,  Chas. 

25,  McEwensville,    Northumberland,      T.    Comma n    and    Dr. 

Hannah   Melt,    Lyons. 

26,  McEwensville Northumberland,   Shrfdon    W.     Funk    and 

Chns.  T.  Coruman. 

27-28,   Exchange Montour,    Sheldon    W.     Funk    and 

Chns.  T.  Coruman. 

2-3,  Grovania Montour,    F.  H.  Fassett  and  Cbas. 

T.  Cornman. 

4-5,   McAllisterville,    Juniata F.  H.  Fassett  and  Chas. 

_       _  T.  Cornman. 

9-7,   Port  Royal,   Juniata,    F.  H.  Fassett  and  Ghaa. 

T.  Cornman. 


THIRD  SECTION 
,1.  T.  CAMPBELL  will  attend  all  meetings  in  this  section. 


28-29,  Pine  Bank,  Greene 

1-!,  Sycamore,   Greene 

3-4,  Clnysville Washington, 

5-6,   Washington,    Washington, 


..Sheldon    W.    Funk,    H. 

P.    Davis   and   M.   H. 

McCallum. 
..Sheldon    W.    Funk,    H. 

P.    Davis   and   M.    H. 

McCallum. 
..Sheldon    W.    Funk,    H. 

P.    Davis   and    H.    H. 

McCallum. 
..Sheldon    W.    Funk,    H. 

P.    Davis   and   M.    H 

McCallum. 
:git.-eo:;A~rOO^IC 


Place. 


County. 


Additional  Lecturers. 

ik,  E.  L. 
M.    H. 


Dec. 

15-18 

Dec. 

17-18 

Dec. 

19-20 

Dec. 

22-23 

Dec. 

29-30 

Dec.  31, 

Jan.l 

Jan. 

2 

Hickory,    Washington,     Sheldon  W. 

Worthen    i 

McCallum. 
Dunbar,   Fayette Sheldon  W.  Funk,  E.  L. 

Worthen    and    M.     H. 

McCallum. 
Smock Fayette,   Sheldon  W.  Funk,  E.  L. 

Worthen    mid    M.    H. 

McCallum. 
Perryopolis,   Fayette,    Sheldon    W.     Funk    and 

E.   B.  Domett. 
Mt.   Pleasant Beaver,   Sheldon    W.     Funk    and 

E.  B.   Dorset t. 
Obioville,    Beaver,   Sheldon    W.     Funk    and 

E.  B.  Dorset!. 
New  Galilee Beaver,   Sheldon    W.     Funk    and 

E.  B.  Dorsett. 
I*on  Otice  Van  Noy  and 


Jan. 

13 

Jan. 

14-15 

Jan. 

16-17 

Jan. 

19-20 

Jan. 

21-22 

Jan. 

23-24 

Smickeburg Indiana,   

Marion  Center,   Indiana,   

Willet Indiana 

3,  Willet Indiana 

5,   Brushvalley,    Indiana,   

ft,  Brushvalley,    Indiana 

7,  Lewisville Indiana 

8,  Lewisville,    Indiana,  

9,  Latrobe,  Westmoreland, 

10,   Latrobe,  Westmoreland, 

12,  Greensburg,   Westmoreland, 

Grecnsburg,   Westmoreland, 

Scottdale,    Westmoreland, 

Irwin Westmoreland, 

MUlerton,    Allegheny,   

East  Union,  Allegheny 

Cantor,,    Allegheny,   

Mosiertown Crawford 

Blooming  Valley,    ..Crawford 

Conneaut  Lake Crawford,    

Atlantic,    Crawford 

Transfer,  Mercer,   

Jackson  Center Mercer 

Mercer,  Mercer 

Bethel  Church, Lawrence 


11-12, 
13-14, 
16-17, 
18-19, 


—   Peachey. 
>n  Otice  Van  Noy  and 
j  .  H .  Peachey . 
.Leon  Otice  Van  Noy  and 
J.  H.  Peachey. 
a  Otice  Van  Noy,  J. 
.   Peachey  and  Robt. 

Seeds. 
a  Otice  Van  Noy,  J. 
H.   Peachey  and  Robt. 
S.   Seeds. 
..Leon  Otice  Van  Noy,  J, 
H.     Peachey    and    Dr. 
Hannah  McK.   Lyons. 
..Leon  Otice  Van  Noy,  J. 
H .    Peachey    and    Dr . 
Hannah  McK.  Lyons. 
.  Leon  Otice  Van  Noy  and 
J.  H.  Peachy. 

eon  Otice  Van  Noy  and 
J .  H .  Peachey . 
eon  Otice  Van  Nov,  J. 
H.  Peachey  and  Bobt. 
S.  Seeds, 
-eon  Otice  Van  Nov,  J 
17     Peachey  and  Robt. 

rfon  Otice  Van  Noy  and 

J.  H.  Peachey. 

eon  Otice  Van  Noy  and 

J.  H.  Peachey. 

eon  Otice  Van  Noy  and 

J.  H.  Peachey. 
Leon  Otice  Van  Noy  and 

Fred  S.  Putney. 

eon  Otice  Van  Noy  and 

Fred  S.  Putney. 

eon  Otice  Van  Noy  and 

Fred  S.  Putney. 
Leon  Otice  Van  Noy  and 

J.  H.  Peachey. 

eon  Otice  Van  Noy  and 

J.   H.  Penchey. 

eon  Otice  Van  Noy  and 

J.  H.  Peachey. 
7.  D.  Zlnn  and  H.  H 

Havner . 
f.   D.   Zinn  and  H.   H 

7.   D.   Zinn  and  H.   H. 

Havner. 
?.  D.  Zinn  and  W.  H. 

Tomhave. 

/.   I).   Zinn  and  M.   H. 

McCallum . 

DqltseoByCjOOgle 


-W 


Date.  Place. 

30-21,  Herman  Church, 


County. 
.  Lawrence,   . . . 


Feb.  23-24,   Plaingrove,  

Feb.  25-26,   Slippery   Rock Butler 

Feb.  27-28,  Prospect Butler 

March  2-3,   Jefferson  Grange,   ..Butler 

March  4-5,   Dayton Armstrong,   .. 

March  6-7,   Elderton,  Armstrong,   .. 

March  9-10,  Spring  Church Armstrong,    ... 


Additional  Lecturers. 
..W.  D.  Zinn,  M.  H.  Mr- 
Cull  urn  and  Leon  Otic* 

Van  Nov. 
..W.    M.    Patton.   M.    H. 

McCallum     and      Leon 

Otire  Van  Noy. 
..W.    M.    Patton,    M.    H. 

MrCallum     and      Leon 

Otice  Van  Noy. 
..W.    M.   Patton,    M.    H. 

McCallum     and      Leon 

Otiee  Van  Noy. 
..W.   M.   Patton,   M.    H. 

McCallum     and      Leon 

Otire  Van  Noy. 
..W.   M.   Patton,    M.    H. 

McCallum     and      Leon 

Otic*  Van  Noy. 
..W.    M.   Patton,    M.    H. 

McCallum      and      Leon 

Oticp  Van  Noy. 
..W.   M.  Patton,  M.    H. 

McCallum     and      I#on 

Oticc  Van  Noy. 


FOURTH  SECTION 
B.  P.  KESTER  will  attend  all  meetings  in  this  section. 
No*.  25-20,  Athens,  Bradford, 


Nov.  28-29,  Rome, Bradford,  . 

Dec.  1-2,  Canton,    Bradford, 

Dee.  3-4,  Troy,   Bradford,  . 

Dec.  5-8,  Liberty,    Tioga 

Dec.  8-9,  Mansfield,   Tioga 

Dec.  10-11,  Mitchells  Mills Tioga 

Dec.  12,  Tioga,  Tioga,    .... 

Dec.  13,  Wcllsboro Tioga,    .... 

Dec.  15-16,  Westfield .Tioga,    .... 

Dec.  17-18,  Dlyaaea Potter,  ..., 

Dec.  19-20,  Gold Potter 

Dec.  22-23,  Sweden  Valley Potter 

Dec.  29-30,  Woolrich,    Clinton,    ., 


W.      Theo. 

Chan.    A.    Row,    Prof. 

F.     R.      Stevens     and 

Mrs.         Jean         Kane 

Foulke. 
W.       Theo.       Wittman, 

Chas.   A.    Row,    Prof. 

F.     R.     Stevens     and 

Mrs.         Jean         Kane 

Foulke. 
Chaa.     A.     Row,      Mra. 

Jean  Kane  Foulke  and 

David  E.  Warner 
Chaa.     A.     Row,     Mrs. 

Jean  Kane  Foulke  and 

David  E.   Warner. 
Chaa.     A.     Row,     Mrs. 

Jean  Kane  Foulke  and 

David   B.   Warner. 
E.  L.  Phillips,  Chaa.  A. 

Row    and    Mra.     Jean 

Kane  Foulke. 
E.  L.  Phillips,  Chas.  A. 

Row    and    Mra.     Jean 

Kane  Foulke. 
E.  L.  Phillips,  Chas.  A. 

Row    and     Mrs.     Jean 

Kane  Foulke. 
E.  L.  Phillipa,  Chas.  A 

Row    and    Mrs.     Jean 


Weld  and  Mrs 
Kane    Foulke, 

E.  L.  Phillips, 
Weld  and  Mrs 
Kane    Foulke. 

B.  L.  Phillips, 
Weld  and  Mrs 
Kane    Foulke. 


.  E.    L.    Phillips, 

Weld    and    Mrs.    Jean 

Kane    Foulke. 
.Frank    Kline    and    Mrs 

Jean  Kane  Foulke. 


Date. 
Dec.  31,      Jan.  1, 


Place. 


Additional  Lecturers. 


Logan  town ,    Clinton Frank    Kline    and    Mrs. 

Jean  Kane  Foulke. 

2-3,   Beech  Creek,  Clinton Frank    Kline    and    Mrs. 

Jean  Kane  Foulke. 

6-8,   St.  Marys,  Elk,    Frank  Kline  and  W.  H 

Stent. 

7-8,   Kersey Elk,    Frank  Kline  and  W.  H 

Stout. 

9-10,  Ringgold,  Jefferson,   Frank  Kline  and  W.  H. 

Stout. 

12-13,  Baxter,  Jefferson Frank   Kline  and   C.   L. 

Goodliog. 
Russell Warren,    Frank   Kline  and  C.    L. 


14-15, 

16-17, 

19-20, 

21-22-23, 


Emporium, 

Wolee  Church,  Erie, 


Goodlin„. 

..Warren,    Frank   Kline  and   C. 

Goodlinr. 


lioodling. 

Cameron,   Frank   Kline  and   ( 

Goodling. 


.    R.    Conard   and 
W.  R.  White. 
,  Millvillage,   Erie,     Dr.    M.    E.    Conard   and 


Feb. 

9-10, 

Feb. 

11-12, 

Feb. 

13-14, 

Feb. 

16-17, 

Feb. 

18-1B, 

Feb. 

20-21, 

Lundys  Lane,   Erie,     

New  Bethlehem,   ...Clarion, 

Sligo,  Clarion, 

Foxburg,    Clarion, 

Miola,     Clarion, 


W.   R.   White. 
..  Dr.    M.    E.    Conard   and 

W.  R.  White. 
..Dr.    M.    E.    Conard   and 

J.  P.  Cox. 
..Dr.   M.   H.  Conard  and 

J.  F.  Cox. 
..Dr.    M.    E.   Conard   and 
J.  F.   Cox. 


Dr.   M.  E.  Conard  and 

„     .       .„  „  V.  H.  Faasett. 

Marion villc,   Forest,    Dr.   M.  E.    Conard   and 

_,  „  F.  H.  Fassett. 

Tionesta Forest Dr.    M.  E.    Conard   and 

Crosby McKean Dr.    M.    E.    Conard   and 

"     "     Fassett. 

E.    Conard   and 
Fnssett. 

E.    Conard   and 
Fassett. 

E.   Conard  and 
Fassett. 
Conard, 


24,  Farmers  Valley, McKean Dr.    M. 

25,  Eldred McKean,    Dr.    M. 


,  Turtle  Point McKean Dr.    M, 

,  Pinerun Lycoming, 


M.rch 

Z3, 

M.rd. 

4-5, 

March 

6-7, 

March 

9-10, 

■m 

11-12, 

M.«„ 

13-14, 

March 

16-17, 

Warrensville,    Lycoming, 

Hughesville,  Lycoming, 


Muncy  Valley Sulllvan: 


Colley Sullivan, 


Meshoppen,    Wyoming, 


Tunkhannock Wyoming, 


Dr.    M.    ...    ,.„„,„„      .. 
H,    Fnssett    and    Mrs. 
,  Jean  Kane  Foulke. 

Lycoming,    Mr.  M.  E.  Conard,  Prof 

Frank  D.  Gardner  and 
Jenn  Kane  Foulke, 

Mr.  M.  E.  Conard,  Prof. 
Frank  D.  Gardner  and 
Jenn  Kane  Foulke. 

Mr.M.  E.  Conard,  Prof 
Frank  D.  Gardner  and 
Jean  Kane  Foulke 

Dr^  M.  E.  Conard, 
Howard  Mitotan,  H. 
M.  Gooderbam  and 
Prof.  F.  R,  Stevens. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Conard, 
Howard  Mitman,  H. 
M.  Gooderham  and 
Prof.  F.  R.  Stevens 

Dr.  M.  E.  Conard, 
Howard  Mitman,  H. 
M.  Gooderham  and 
Prof.  F.  R.  Stevens. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Conard, 
Howard  Mitman,  H. 
M.  Gooderbam  and 
Prof.  F.  R.  Stevens. 


FIFTH  SECTION  (Part  One) 
L.  W.  LIGHTY  will  attend  all  meetings  in  Part  One  of  this  section. 

Date.                           Place.  County.  Additional  Lecturer*. 

Not.  28-29,   West  Auburn,    Susquehanna,    ...Fred    W.    Card    and    J. 

Stuart  Groups. 
Dec.  1-2,   Kuah Susquehanna,    ...Fred  W.  Card,  J.  Stuart 

Groupe   and   Prof.    P. 

H      Stevens 

Dec.  3-4,   South  Montrose,   ...Susquehanna, 

Dec.  5-0,   Gib*™ .  Susquehanna,    ...Fred  "W.'~Card    and    J 

Stuart  Groupe. 
Dec.  8-9,  Honesdale Wayne,  Fred    W.    Card    and    J. 

Stuart  Groupe. 
Dec.  10-11,   Waymart Wayne,   Fred    W.    Card    and    J. 

Stuart  Groupe. 
Dec.  12-13,   Ariel Wayne,   Fred    W.    Card    and    J 

Stuart  Groupe. 
Dec.  15-16,   Sterling,    Wayne Fred    W.    Card,    M.    S. 

Bond    and    W.     Theo. 

Wittman. 
Dec.  17-18,  Paupack,   Pike Fred    W.    Card.    M.    S 

Bond    and    W.     Theo 

Wittman. 
Dec.  19-20,   Greentown Pike Fred    W.    Card,    M      S 

Bond    and    W.    Theo! 

Wittman. 
Dec.  27,   Tompkinsyffle Lackawanna M.     H.     McCallum    and 

Fred  W.   Card. 
Dec.  29  30,  Dalevilie Lackawanna M.    H.    McCallum    and 

Fred   W.   Card 
Dec.  31,      Jan.  1,   MadiaonTUle,  Lackawanna,   M.     H.     McCallnm    and 

Fred   W.   Card. 
Jan  2.   Bald  Mount,   I.ackawanoa,   ....M.     H.     McCallum    and 

Fred  W.  Card 
Jan.  3,   CI  arks  Summit,   Lackawanna,   M.     H.     McCallum    and 

Fred   W.   Card. 
Jan.  5-fl,  Dallas,    Lucerne,     M.  H.  McCallum,  C    C 

II ul Hurt    and   Prof.    F 

R.   Stereos. 
Jan.  7-8,  ™wn  Line Lucerne SI.  H.  McCallum,  C    C 

Hulaart   and   Prof     F 

K.   Stevens. 
Jan.  9-10,  Conynghnm,  Lucerne M.  H.  McCallum,  C.  C 

Hulsart   and   Prof.    F 
„     .  H.    Stevens. 

Jan.  12,  Weatherly,  Carbon M.  H.  McCallum,  C    O    v- 

Hulaart,   G.   C.    Given 

and      Prof.       F.       R. 

Stevens. 
Jan.  13,  Big  Creek Carbon M.  H.  McCallum,  C    C 

Hulsart.  G.  C.   Giren 

and      Prof.       F.       R. 
_  Stevens. 

Jan.  14-15,  New  Mahoning,  ....Carbon M.  H.  McCallum,  F.  H. 

Fassett     and      G.      C. 
Jan.  16-17,  Kunkletown,    Monroe W.   Theo.   Wittman,   F 

H.   Faasett  and  G.   C. 

Jan.  19-20,  Canadensis Monroe,    W.   Theo.   Wittman,    F 

H.  Fassett  and  W.  H. 

Da  rat. 
Jan.  21-22,   Effort,    Monroe W.   Theo.   Wittman,    F 

H.  Fassett  and  W.  H. 

Bunt. 
Jan.  23-24,  Egypt  Mills,    Pike W.   Theo.   Wittman,   F. 

H.  Fassett  and  W.  H. 

Darst. 
Feb.  2-3,  Bangor Northampton,    ...W.  Theo.  Wittman,  F 

H.  Fassett  and  C.  F. 

Noll.  'Tvt?K 


Date.  Place.  County.  Additional  Lecturers. 

Feb.  45,  Nasareth,    Northampton,    ...W.  Tbeo.  Wittman,  F. 

H.  Fassett  and  C.  F. 

Noll. 
Feb.  8-7,  Cberryville,    Northampton,    ...W.   Theo.   Wittman,   F 

H.  Fassett  and  G.  F. 

NoU. 
Feb.  9-10,   Uacungie,   Lehigh Howard  Mitman,  F.   H. 

Fassett  and  M.  H.  Mc- 

Callum . 
Feb.  11-12,  r-aurya Lehigh,   Howard  Mitman,   F.   H. 

Fassett  and  M.  H.  Mc- 

Gallum. 
Feb.  13-14,    New  Tripoli Lehigh Howard  Mitmnn,   F.   H. 

Fassett  and  M .  H.  Mc- 

Callum. 
Feb.  16-17,   Friedensburg Schuylkill,  W.  Theo.  Wittman,  Fred 

W  Card  and  Prof.  F. 

H.  Stevens. 
Feb.  18-W,   Valley  View,   Schuylkill W.  Theo.  Wittman,  Fred 

W   Card  and  Prof.   F 

It.   Stevens. 
Feb.  20-21,   Barnsrille Schuylkill,  W.  Theo.  Wittman,  Fred 

W   Card  and   Prof.   F. 

R.   Stevens. 
Feb.  23-24,  Lewistown Schuylkill W.  Theo.  Wittman,  Fred 

W  Card  and  Prof.  F. 

R.   Stevens. 
Feb.  25-28,   Springtown,  Bucka W.    Theo   Wittman    and 

Dr.  J.  H.  Funk. 
Feb.  27-28,   Sellersville,  Bucks W.    Theo    Wittman    and 

Dr.  J.  H.  Funk. 
March  2-3,  Doylestown Bucks W.   Theo  Wittman   and 

Dr.  J.  H.  Funk. 
March  4-5,  Pineville,  Bucks W.    Theo    Wittman    and 

Dr.  J.  H.  Funk. 

FIFTH  SECTION  (Part  Two) 
FRED  W.  CARD  will  attend  all  meetings  in  this  section. 

Jan.  5,  Oxford Chester,    Paul     I.      Wrigley     and 

Chus.    A.    Row. 
Jan.  8,   Oxford Cheater,    Paul      I.     Wrigley     and 

Chas.  A.  Row. 
Jan.  7,  Westgrove,  Chester,    Paul     I.     Wrigley     and 

Chas.   A.    Row. 
Jan.  8,  Westgrove,  Chester,    Paul      I.     Wrigley     and 

Chas.  A.  Row. 
Jan.  B,   Byera Chester,    Paul     I.      Wrigley     and 

Chas.    A.    Row. 
Jan.  10,   Byera Chester Paul      I.     Wrigley     and 

Chas.  A.  Row. 
Jan.  12,   CedervUle Cheater Paul     I.      Wrigley     and 

Chas.   A.   Row. 
Jan.  13,  Cedarville,    Chester Paul     I.     Wrigley     and 

Chas.  A.  Row. 
Jan.  14,  Trnppe Montgomery,   — Chns.    C.    Hulsart    and 

Dr.  J.  H.  Funk. 
Jan.  15.  Trappe Montgomery Chas.     C.     Hulsart    and 

Dr.  J.  H.  Fuuk. 
Jan.  16.   Centre  Point,   Montgomery Chns.     C.     Hulsart    and 

Dr.  J.  H.  Funk. 
Jan.  17.  Centre  Point,   Montgomery,    ....Chas.     C.     Hulsart    and 

Dr.  J.  H.  Funk. 
Jan.  10.   Schwenkville Montgomery,    — Chas.     C.     Hulsart    and 

Dr.  J.  H.  Funk. 
Jan.  20.   Schwenkville,    Montgomery Chns.     C.     Hulsart    and 

Dr.  J.  H.  Funk. 
Jan.  21,   Harleysville Montgomery,    ....Chns.     C.     Hulsart    and 

Dr.  J.  H.  Funk. 
Jan.  22,  Harleysville Montgomery Chas.     C.     Hulsart    and 

Dr.  J.  H.  Funk. 
Jan.  23,   East  Greenville,   ...Montgomery,    — Chas.     C.     Hulsart    and 

Dr.  J.  H.  Funk. 
Jan.  24,   East  Greenville,    ...Montgomery,    — Chns.     C      Hulsart    and 

Dr.  J.  H.  Funk. 


MOVABLE  INSTITUTE  SCHOOLS 

DIKEOnOXS  TO  OOTTNTT  (nUOMMa  Un>  COHKITTEEe  OF  ARRAMOFJtKBTR 

The  following  outline  of  Dairy,  Horticultural  and  Poultry  Topics 
form  the  basis  of  such  instruction  as  will  be  taken  up  at  the  Movable 
Institute  Schools.  At  a  four-day  meeting,  two  days  will  be  devoted 
to  Dairy  Instruction  and  two  days  divided  between  Horticulture  arid 
Poultry  interests.  In  preparing  program,  please  select  such  topics 
as  will  be  best  suited  for  your  locality,  arranging  for  the  speakers 
on  such  days  as  they  are  scheduled  in  Institute  Bulletin.  We  recom- 
mend that  at  least  one  session  relating  to  the  Dairy  Bam,  Its  Ventila- 
tion, etc.,  be  held  in  a  suitable  Dairy  Barn,  also  that  one  Horticultural 
session  be  held  in  a  nearby  Orchard,  if  the  weather  will  permit.  A 
lady  speaker  will  be  in  attendance  at  one  or  more  days  at  each  school 
to  give  instruction  on  Household  Economics,  Home  Sanitation  and 
Domestic  Science  and  should  be  placed  on  program  for  evening  ses- 


8CHO0L  Or  HOBTICUXTTOI 

Session  I 
Starting  an  Orchard: 

Care  and  management  v 

Pruning;  how,  when  and  what  for 

Spraying  and  marketing. 
Root  System: 

Structure  of  root 

Functions 

Absorption  of  food 

Conduction 

Effect  of  root  pruning 

Root  injury. 
Trunk  and  branches: 

Structure  of  stem 

What  is  cambium 

Function  of  stem 

Buds 

Relative  to  pruning. 


How  to  feed  a  tree. 
Fertilizers 
Barnyard  manure 
Wood  ashes 


Session  II 
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Lime 

Commercial  fertilizers 

Mulches-sod  mulches 

Cultivation 

Cover  crops. 


Varieties  of  fruits: 

Top  working  varieties 
Adaptation  of  varieties 
Importance  of  local  varieties 
Change  of  latitude 
Self  sterility  of  fruits 
Mixing  varieties  of  orchards 
How  to  choose  varieties 
Types  of  apples. 


BVBIHHJ8  PKOHLEJCS  OF  THE  ORCHARD 

Subject — Harvesting  and  Marketing  Fruit, 
When  to  pick  and  how 
Picking  devices 
Effect  of  sun  on  picked  fruit 
Effect  of  rain  on  picked  fruit 
Effect  of  frost  on  picked  fruit 
Packing  and  packages 
Packing  houses  and  conveniences 
Storing  and  storing  houses 
Shipping — associations 
Demands  of  the  market 
Value  of  business  methods 
Value  of  cooperation. 
Practicum — To  be  announced. 


Orchard  Insects: 
Codling  moth 
Apple  tree  borer 
Scale  insects 
Canker  worm 
Peach  tree  borer 
Cnrculois 
Rose  Chafer. 


Session  VI 
Fungus  Diseases: 

Apple  scale 

Apple  leaf  spot 

Apple  mist 

Apple  twig  blight 

Apple  canker 

Crown  gall 

Peach  yellows 

Leaf  curl 

Brown  rot 

Pear  tree  blight 

Pear  leaf  blight. 
Strawberries : 


SCKOOL  OP  IIAIHTIHQ 

Subject— The  Dairy   Barn. 

Plan  and  arrangement 

Its  convenience 

Tools  and  implements,  where  kept  and  what  are  needed. 

The  cow  stall 

Material  of  stall 

The  dimensions 

The  floor  drop 

Manure  gutter ;  bow  made. 
Practicum — An  hour  will  be  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the 
Dairy  Barn. 

Subject — Light. 

Windows,,  where  located 
How  constructed 
Effect  upon  the  animal. 

Subject — Ventilation. 

A  suitable  intake  system 

The  outlet  for  air 

Convenient  arrangement  of  doors  and  chutes 

Ceiling  construction. 

Subject — How  to  feed. 

Extravagant  feeding 

Long  hay,  fodder  and  ground  grain 

Exposure  to  sun,  storms  and  rains, 

Subject — Profitable  feeding. 

Short  cut  hay,  fodder  and  ensilage 

Ground  grain  and  products  of  mills 

Balance  the  feed  to  suit  the  cow 

How  to  balance  a  ration 

How  to  count  profit  and  loss  in  feeding 

Best  hay,  fodder  and  silage 

How  often  should  cows  be  fed. 


Subject — Care  and  management,  of  the  cow. 
How  to  keep  a  cow  warm  in  winter 
How  to  water  and  salt  a  cow 
How  to  curry,  bed  and  clean  a  cow. 


Subject — The  dairy  cow.  * 

Her  breeding;  the  sire  and  dam 
Conformation 
Tbe  proper  formed  udder  and  teats. 


Subject — Raising  the  calf. 

What  does  it  cost  to  raise  a  calf  to  be  a  cow 

How  fed 

When  fed 

What  shall  constitute  the  feel. 


Practice  in  testing  milk  products. 

Testing  of  samples  to  show  varia- 
tions daily,  time  of  milking 
first  and  last  milk,  daily,  speed 
temperature,  flushing. 

Butter  judging,  acid  test,  fermen- 
tations. 

Test  three-day  comp.  samples  from 
different  herds.  Cows  to  be  in 
pairs  same  time  in  milk. 


Lecture  on  cream  ripening  with 

cream  to  be  set. 
Churning  and  packing  for  market 

accompanying  by  explanation. 


EXEaciaz  i 


BABCOCK  TEST:  The  quality  of  milk  and  cream  depends  largely 

on  the  butter-fat  in  it. 

To  learn  the  amount  of  fat  find  the  weight  of  milk  and  the 

per  cent  of  fat. 

The  Babcock  Test  merely  tells  wbat  per  cent,  of  the  material 

is  fat. 
THE  PRINCIPLE:  The  breaking  up  of  the  milk,  or  cream,  etc.,  by 

sulphuric  acid  setting  the  fat  free;  separating  it  from  the 

other  constituents  by  means  of  centrifugal  force,  this  being 

done  in  a  bottle  graduated  to  show  the  per  cent,  of  fat. 
VITAL:  Features  are  a  fair  sample,  an  accurate  measure  of  the 

amount  used,  complete  separation,  and  accurate  reading  of 

the  results,  at  proper  temperature. 
THE  MILK:  To  be  tested,  fair  sample,  thoroughly  mixed,  pouring 

if  practicable,  sample  measured  with  a  pipette,  17-6  c.  c.     See 

that  end  is  not  broken.     Milk  should  be  ordinary  room  tern- 

peratore. 
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THE  ACID:  Commercial  sulphuric,  strength,  1:§2  sp.  gr. ;  amount, 
17.5  c.  c. 

Strong  acid  chars  the  fat — use  less  of  it. 
Weak  acid  shows  white  sediment  in  fat  column,  use  more  of  it 
Slant  bottle  so  ingoing  acid  runs  down  side  of  bottle     Mix 
with  the  milk  at  once. 

Whirl  five  minutes,  add  M)t  water  up  to  neck,  whirl  one  min- 
ute, add  water  to  8  mark,  whirl  one  minute,  read.     If  using 
hand  tester  and  room  is  cool,  place  bottle  in  bath  at  120  for 
two  or  three  minutes  before  reading. 
Read  from  top  of  upper  meniscus  to"  bottom  of  lower. 
Empty  while  warm,  rinse,  wash  with  alkali  water,  rinse. 

CREAM:  To  test  it  the  amount  required  should  be  weighed  into  tha 
sample  bottle,  because  the  variation  in  its  richness,  the  amount 
that  will  adhere  to  the  pipette  and  the  gas  and  air  mixed  in 
it  by  hauling  or  standing,  make  it  impossible  to  measure  the  re- 
quired amount  accurately.  The  amount,  IS  grains,  or  half 
this  amount,  in  the  latter  case,  with  the  ordinary  cream  bottle 
the  reading  would  have  to  be  doubled. 

The  amount  of  aid  used  with  cream  should  be  reduced  a  little, 
and  after  it  is  mixed  with  the  cream  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
a  few  minutes. 

SKIM  MILK:  Tested  the  same  as  whole  milk,  except  that  a  little 
more  acid  is  required.  The  speed  of  the  tester  should  be  in- 
creased. A  double  neck  skim  milk  bottle  is  required,  especially 
for  separator  skim  milk. 


The  per  cent,  of  fat  in  milk  varies  with  different  cows,  with  differ- 
ent breeds,  with  the  same  cow  from  day  to  day,  from  one  milking  to 
another,  with  change  of  feed,  change  of  weather,  fright  abuse,  noise 
that  is  unusual,  if  not  accustomed  to  tbein,  the  presence  of  strangers 
at  milking  time  may  cause  variation.  The  per  cent,  of  fat  in  the 
milk  is  usually  lower  soon  after  the  cow  is  fresh,  than  it  is  later  in 
the  period  of  lactation;  with  many  cows  the  per  cent,  of  increase 
slightly  as  the  cow  gets  older.  It  is  usually  highest  for  the  shortest 
period  between  milkings,  and  when  these  are  equal  for  the  one  dur- 
ing which  there  has  been  most  activity.  The  per  cent,  of  fat  is  more 
influenced  by  nervous  condition  of  the  animal  and  individuality  than 
by  feed. 

Tn  separator  cream,  the  per  cent,  of  fat  varies,  because  of  varia- 
tion of  the  per  cent,  of  fat  in  the  milk  separated,  temperature  of 
milk  at  separating  time,  fullness  of  the  supply  can,  speed  of  the 
separator,  the  amount  of  skim  milk,  or  water,  used  in  flushing  the 
bowl. 

In  separator  skim  milk  the  increased  per  cent,  of  fat  may  be  due. 
slow  speed  of  separator,  cold  milk,  irregular  speed,  machine  not 
standing  steady  and  firm. 


Scoring  hutter  according  to  a  score  card,  is  but  expressing  in 
mathematical  terms,  the  quality  of  butter.  As  yet  no  way  has  been 
devised  for  measuring  the  quality  of  hutter,  except  to  depend  ot 
the  judgment  of  those  skilled  in  the  work.    The  score  card : 


Flavor,    45 

Body,  25 

Color,  15 

Salt 10 

Style,  5 

Total,  100 

FLAVOR:  Should  be  mild  rich  creamy,  with  a  delicate  mild  pleasant 
aroma. 

Some  of  the  common  faults  of  flavor;  flat,  lacking  in  the  flavor 
due  to  proper  development  of  the  lactic  acid,  rancid  due  to  over 
ripe  cream,  old  cream,  unclean,  showing  the  effect  of  unclean 
milking,  unclean  utensils,  surroundings,  or  methods.  Weedy 
presence  of  flavors  probably  caused  by  undesirable  feeds. 
Feverish,  from  milk  from  cows  not  in  good  health  or  too  soon 
after  freshening,  or  during  sexual  excitement.  Smothered, 
due  to  closing  the  can  of  milk  before  properly  cooling,  or  ex- 
posing closed  can  of  milk  to  hot  sun  enroute  to  creamery. 
Fruity,  or  vegetables  flavors,  caused  by  presence  of  decaying 
vegetables  or  fruit.  Dish  rag,  due  to  wiping  utensils  with  the 
dish  cloth,  instead  of  thoroughly  scalding  with  boiling  water 
and  allowing  to  dry. 

BODY:  Should  be  firm  and  wavy,  not  brittle,  greasy,  tallowy,  spougy, 
sticky,  or  salvy. 

COLOR:  Should  be  uniform  and  even,  free  from  streaks,  mottles, 
curds. 

SALT:  Should  be  of  desired  amount,  thoroughly  dissolved,  free  from 
grit  and  evenly  distributed.  ^ 

STYLE:  Package  should  be  neat,  clean,  and  tight. 


This  exercise  to  be  devoted  to  testing  samples  of  milk  brought  in 
by  members  of  the  class,  and  taken  so  its  to  show  the  difference  in 
the  variations  in  the  composition  of  milk.  To  emphasize  the  value 
of  knowing  what  ea<h  cow  is  producing  in  return  for  the  feed  she 
is  consuming,  to  show  how  an  approximate  record  may  be  kept  with 
little  real  work. 

Material  required  for  keeping  such  ieco  do. 

A  spring  balance,  good  one  costs  $4.00  though  a  much  cheaper  one 
will  answer  fairly  well. 

Sample  jars,  one  for  each  cow,  may  he  common  fruit  jars  or  milk 
jars,  but  should  have  covers. 

A  Babcock  Tester  that  need  not  cost  over  $5.00. 

The  discovery  of  and  icmoval  from  the  herd  of  one  or  two  cows 
that  are  eating  moo  dol'a's  worth  of  grain,  hay  and  pasture  than 
they  are  producing  milk  and  bntter  t'nt  to  pay  for  will  many  times 
over  pay  for  the  labor  and  expense  involved,  especially  when  it  is 
recalled  that  some  cows  produce  $75.00  and  $80.00  worth  of  butter 
fat  for  $35.00  or  $40.00  worth  of  feed. 


Principles  of  Saiiitary  Milk  Production. 

Facts  of  Value  to  Dairymen  about  Bacteria  in  Milk. 

Inside  the  Cows  Udder.     (Illustrated  with  charts.) 

A  milk  sheet,  which  may  be  ruled  up  on  common  brown  paper  as 
follows : 


SCHOOL  OF  POULTHY  HUSBANDRY 

Subject — Breeds. 

Short  history  of  the  various  breeds.     Origin,  types  and  future 
advantages  of  pure  bred  flocks. 

Principals  of  breeding,  particularly  along  the  line  of  increased 
egg  production. 

Effects  of  selection,  cross-breeding,  line  breeding  and  inbreed- 
ing. 

Subject — Foods  and  Feeding. 
Purposes  of  feeding. 
Comparative  value  of  the  various  grains. 
How  best  to  feed  and  when. 
Feeding  for  eggs,  for  growth,  for  fattening,  etc. 
Green  food,  animal  food,  shell  and  bone  food,  charcoal  condi- 
ments. 

Subject — Bouses  and  Yards. 

Colony,  continuous  house  and  free  range  plans. 
Situations,  soils  and  exposures. 
Advantages  of  low  coat,  construction  and  simplicity. 
Wide  open  and  curtain  front,  fresh  air  houses. 

Subject — Easy  and  Simple  Methods  of  Poultry  Keeping. 
Why  such  methods  are  best 
Where  most  people  fall  down. 

Advantages  of  poultry  keeping;  vast  importance  and  extent  of 
same. 
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Subject — Incubation. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  natural  and  artificial  in 

cubation  compared. 

Necessary  adjuncts  of  good  batches. 

Subject — Brooding   and  Rearing. 

Natural  methods  of  brooding. 
Cold  brooders ;  artificially  heated  brooders. 
The  first  feed  for  chicks. 

Extreme  importance  and  desirability  of  uninterrupted  or  un- 
checked growth. 

Subject — Winter  Egg  Production. 
Factors  making  the  same. 
'Selecting  and  handling  the  layers. 
Housing  and  feeding. 
Marketing  the  eggs. 

Note — Besides  the  list  of  the  various  Poultry  Journals  and  the 
bulletins  on  Poultry  Keeping  issued  by  the  National  and  various 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  those  interested  in  Poultry  Keep- 
ing should  secure  and  study  Poultry  Craft,  by  Robinson ;  Progressive 
Poultry  Culture,  by  Bingham ;  The  New  Book  on  Poultry,  by  Wright ; 
Poultry  Culture,  by  Felch;  and  A  Living  from  Poultry,  by  Boyer. 


MOVABLE  INSTITUTE  SCHOOLS 


SEASON    1913-18H 


Date  Place  Count;  Additional  Lecturers 

Dec.        1,    Jonestown,  Lebanon W.  Theo.  Wittman  and  F.  H. 

Fattett. 
Dec.       2,    Jonestown,  Lebanon,  W.  Theo.  Wittman  and  F.  H 

Fassett. 
Dec.        3,    Jonestown,  .Lebanon)" Dr.  M.  E.  Connrd,  It.  J.  Weld 

and  Dr.  Loula  A.  Klein. 
Dec.        4,    Jonestown,  Lebanon,  Dr.  M.  E.  Conard,  It.  J.  Weld 

mid  Dr.  Louis  A.  Klein. 
Dec.        3,    Centerville,    Cumberland W.  Theo.  Wittman  and  F.  H. 

Fassett. 
Dec.       *,    Centerville,    Cumberland W.  Theo.  Wittman  and  F.  H. 

FaBsett. 
Dec.        5,    Centerville Cumberland,  Dr.  M.  B.  Conard,  R    J.Weld 

nnd  Dr.  Louis  A.  Klein. 
Dec.        6,    Centerville,    Cumberland,  Di    M,  E.  Conard,  B    J.Weld 

and  Dr.  Louis  A.  Kleiu. 
Dec.        5,    Needmore,    Fulton,    W.  Theo.  Wittman  and  F.  H. 

Fassett. 
Dec.        6.    Needmore,    Fulton W.  Theo.  Wittman  and  F.  H 

Fassett. 
Dee.       8,    Needmore,    Fulton Dr.  M.   13.  Conard  nnd  R.  J. 

Weld. 
Dec.        9,    Needmore,    Fulton Dr.   M.   H.   Conard  and  R.  J. 

Wrfrt 
Dec.      29,    Franklin,    Venango,    W.  Theo.  Wittman  and  F.  H. 

Fassett. 
Dec.      30,    Franklin Venango,    W.    Theo.    Wittman,     F.    H. 

Fassett  and  R.  S.   Seeds. 
Dec.      31,    Franklin Venango,    Dr.  M.  E.  Connrd,  R.  J.  Weld 

and  R.   S.   Seeds. 
Jan.        1,    Franklin Venango,    Dr.  M.  E.  Conard,  R.  J.  Weld 

and  Dr.  Hannah  McK  Lyons. 


Date  Place  Count;  Additional  Lecturers 

Dee.     31,    Westield,  Lawrence,   W.  Theo.  Wlttman  and  P.  H. 

Fassett. 
Jan.       1,    Westfield,  Lawrence W.    Theo.    Wittman,    P.    H. 

Fassett,  and  B.  S.  Seeds. 
Jan.        2,    Westneld Lawrence,    Dr.     M.     E.    Conard,    R.     J. 

Weld,   R     8.   Seeds  and   Dr. 

Hanan  McK  Lyons. 
Jan.        3,    Westfield .Lawrence Dr.  M.  E.  Conard,  R.  J.  Weld 

and  Dr.  H:ina=ih  McK  Lyons. 
Jan.        5,    Butler Butler W.  Theo.  Wlttman  and  F.  H. 

Fassett. 
Jan.       6,    Butler, Butler W.    Theo.    Wittman,    F.    H. 

Fassett  and  R     8,   Seeds. 
Jan.        7,    Butler,   Butler,    Dr.  M.  E.  Conard,  R.  J.  Weld 

and   R     -S     Seeds. 
Jan.        8,    Butler,   Butler Dr.  M.  E.  Conard,  R.  J.  Weld 

and  Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons, 
Jan.        7,    Geistown .Cambria W.  Theo.  Wittman  and  F.  H. 

Fassett. 
Jan.        8,    Geistown Cambria W.    Then.    Wittman,     P.     H. 

fasaett  and  Robt.  S.  Seeds. 
Jan.       S,    Geistown,    Cambria,    Dr.    M.    H.    Conard,     R.     J. 

Weld,   R.   S.   Seeds  and  Dr. 

HhthimLi   McK.    Lyons. 
Jan.      10,    Geistown,     Cambria Dr.  M.  E.  Conard,  R.  J.  Weld 

and       Dr.      Hannah      McK. 

Jan.     12,    Bloomebnxf Columbia W.    Theo.    Wittman,    F.    B. 

l-'issett  iind  Dr.  Hannah 
McK.    Lyons. 

Jan.     13,    Bloomsbun,    Columbia W.    Theo.    Wittman,    F.    H 

Kasxetr,  Robt.  S  Seeds  and 
Dr.    Hiinnah   MeK.    Lyons. 

Jan.      H,    Bloomsbun Columbia,    Dr.  M.  E.  Conard,  R.  J.  Weld 

and  Robt.  S.  Seeds. 

Jan.      15,    Bloomsburg,    Columbia,    Dr.  M.  E.  Conard,  R.  J.  Weld 

and  Dr.  A    Holmes. 

Jan.      16,    Bloomaburg Columbia,    Dr.   M.   B.   Conard  and  R.  J. 

Weld. 
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LIST  OF  SPEAKERS  AND  THEIR  ASSIGNMENTS 
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H.  M.  ANDERSON,  New  Park,  York  County,  Pa. 

Date.  Place.  County. 

Jan.  7, Newburg,   Cumberland. 

Jan.  8-9 Oakville,    Cumberland. 

Jan.  10, Hogestowu,  Cumberland. 

Jan.  12-13, New  Cumberland, Cumberland. 

Jan.         14-15, Womelsdorf ,  Berks. 

Jan.         16-17, Centerport,   Berks. 

Jan.         19-20, Geigertown, Berks. 

Jan.         21-22, Jaeksonwald,    Berks. 

Jan.         23-24, Bustleton,    Philadelphia. 

C.  M.  BARNITZ,  Riverside,  Northumberland  County,  Pa. 

Jan.     -  30-31, Lewisburg,    York. 

Feb.  2-3, Loganville, York. 

Feb.  4-5, Fawn  Grove, York. 

Feb.  6-7, Red  Lion, York. 

Feb.  9-10 Dover, York. 

Feb.  11-12, Wellsville,  York. 

Feb.  13-14, York  Springs, Adams. 

Feb.  16-17, Arendtsville,   Adams. 

Feb.  18-19, Fairfield,   Adams. 

Feb.  20-21 Scotland,   Franklin. 

Feb.  23-24 Marion,    Franklin. 

Feb.  25-26. Waynesboro,  Franklin. 

Feb.  27-28, Dry  Run, Franklin. 

March         2-3, Media, Delaware. 

March  4-5, Concordville, Delaware 

R.  H.  BELL,  State  College,  Centre  County,  Pa. 

Dec.  29-30, Pine  Grove  Mills Centre. 

Dec.  31,  Jan.  1, Rebersburg, Centre. 

Jan.  2-3, Jacksonville,   Centre. 

M.  S.  BOND,  Danville,  Montour  County,  Pa. 

Dec.  15-16 Sterling Wayne. 

Dec.  17-18 Pauoack,    Pike. 

Dec.  19-20, Greentown,    Pike. 

J.   T.   CAMPBELL,   Hartstown,   Crawford   County,   Pa. 

v  Google 
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Dr.  M.  E.  CONARD,  Westgrove,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

Will  attend  Movable  Institute  Schools  Dec.  3  to  Jan.  16,  and  Farm- 
era'  Institutes  in  Fourth  Section  from  February  2  to  March  17. 

FRED  W.  CARD,  Sylvania,  Bradford  County,  Pa. 

Will  attend  all  meetings  in  the  Fifth  Section  (part  one),  from  Nov. 
28  to  Jan.  3  and  from  Feb.  16  to  Feb.  24;  Fifth  Section  (part  two) 
from  Jan.  5  to  Jan.  24. 

J.  F.  COX,  State  College,  Centre  County,  Pa. 

Date.  County.  Place. 

Feb.  9-10, New  Bethlehem, Clarion. 

Feb.         11-12 Sligo,    Clarion. 

Feb.         13-14, Foxburg Clarion. 

CHAS.  T.  COBNMAN,  Carlisle,  Cumberland  Counlj,  Pa. 

Jan.         23-24, Buetleton,    Philadelphia. 

Feb.  23-24, Pottsgrove,    Northumberland. 

Feb.  25-26, McEwensville, Northumberland. 

Feb.  27-28, Exchange,    Montour. 

March  2-3, Grovania, Montour. 

March  4-5, McAllisterville, Juniata. 

March  6-7, Port  Royal, Juniata. 

W.  H.  DARST,  State  College,  Centre  County,  Pa. 

Jan.         19-20, Canadensis,  Monroe. 

Jan.         21-22, Effort, Monroe. 

Jan.  23-24,.. Egypt   Mills,    Pike. 

H.  P.  DAVIS,  State  College,  Centre  County,  Pa. 

Nov.         28-29, Piue  Bank,   Greene. 

Dec.  1-2, Sycamore,    Greene. 

Dec.  3-4, Claysville,    Washington. 

Dec.  5-6, Washington,    Washington. 

E.  B.  DOR6ETT,  Mansfield,  Tioga  County,  Pa. 

Will  attend  all  meetings  in  the  Third  Section  from  December  15  to 
Dec.  23;  Second  Section  Jan.  12  to  Jan.  24  and  the  First  Section 
from  Jan.  30  to  March  5. 

F.  H.  FASSETT,  Meshoppen,  Wyoming  County,  Pa. 

Will  attend  Movable  Institute  Schools  Dec.  1  to  Jan.  13;  Farmers' 
Institutes  in  the  Second  Section  Dec.  8  to  Dec.  11  and  March  2  to 
March  7;  Fifth  Section  (part  one)  Jan.  14  to  Feb,  ]4  and  the  Fourth 
Section  from  Feb.  16  to  Feb.  28. 
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MRS.  JEAN  KANE  POULKE,  West  Chester,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

Date.  Place.  County. 

Nov.         25-26, Athens, Bradford. 

Nov.         28-29, Rome,   Bradford. 

Dec.  1-2, Canton,    Bradford. 

Dec.  3-4, Troy, Bradford. 

Dec.  5-6, Liberty,    Tioga. 

Dec.  8-9, Mansfield,    Tioga. 

Dec.         10-11, Mitchells  Mills,   Tioga. 

Dec.  12, Tioga,  Tioga. 

Dec.  13, Wellsboro,  Tioga. 

Dec  15-16, Westfield,    Tioga. 

Dec.         17-18, Ulysses, Potter. 

Dec.         19-20 Gold, Potter. 

Dec.         22-23, Sweden  Valley, Potter. 

Dec.  29-30, Woolrich, Clinton. 

Dec  31,  Jan.  1, Logan  town,   Clinton. 

Jan.  2-3, Beech  Creek Clinton. 

Feb.         27-28, Pinernn, Lycoming. 

March  2-3, Lime  Stone, Lycoming. 

March  4-5, Warrensville, Lycoming. 

March  6-7, Hughesville, Lycoming. 

Dr.  J.  H.  FUNK,  Boyertown,  Berks  County,  Pa. 

Jan.  14-15 Trappe, Montgomery. 

Jan.  16-17, Centre  Point,   Montgomery. 

Jan.  19-20, Schwenkville,    Montgomery. 

Jan.  . .  21-22, HarleysvUle,   Montgomery. 

Jan.  23-24 East  Greenville, Montgomery.  ' 

Feb.  25-26, Kpringtown, Bucks. 

Feb.  27-28, Sellersville,   Bucks. 

March         2-3, Doylestown, Bucks. 

March  4-5, Pineville,   Bucks. 

SHELDON  W.  FUNK,  Boyertown,  Berks  County,  Pa. 

Will  attend  all  meetings  in  the  Third  Section  from  Nov.  28  to  Dec. 
23;  Second  Section  from  Feb.  2  to  Feb.  28;  First  Section  Dec.  29  to 
Jan.  22. 

PROF.  FRANK  D.  GARDNER,  State  College,  Centre  County,  Pa. 

March         2-3, Limestone,  Lycoming. 

March  4-5, Warrensville, Lycoming. 

March  6-7, Hughesville Lycoming. 

G.  C.  GIVEN,  State  College,  Centre  County,  Pa. 

■Tan.  12 Weatherly,    Carbon. 

Jan.  13, Big  Creek, Carbon. 

Jan.  14-15, New  Mahoning,   Carbon. 

Jan.  16-17 Kunkletown Monroe. 
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H.  M.  GOODERHAM,  Patton,  Cambria  County,  Pa. 
Date.  Place.  County. 

Dec.         12-13, Pleasant  Valley, Bedford. 

Dec.  15-16, New  Paris Bedford. 

Dec.  17-18, Osterburg,   Bedford. 

Dec.  29-30, Pine  Grove  Mills,   Centre. 

Dec.  31,  Jan.  1, Rebersburg, Centre. 

Jan.  2-3, Jacksonville Centre. 

Jan.  5-6, Kerrmoor,    Clearfield. 

Jan.  7-8 Goshen Clearfield. 

Jan.  910, Kartbaus,    Clearfield. 

March        9-10 Muncy  Valley, Sullivan. 

March      11-12, Oolley,    Sullivan. 

March      13-14, Meshoppen,   Wyoming. 

March      16-17, Tunkbannock, Wyoming. 

C.  L.  GOODLING,  State  College,  Centre  County,  Pa. 

Jan.  12-13, Baxter,  Jefferson. 

Jan.  14-15, Russell,    Warren. 

Jan.         16-17, Sugargrove, Warren. 

Jan.         19-20, Lottsville,    Warren. 

Jan.     21-22-23 Emi>orium,    Cameron. 

J.  STUART  GROUPE,  Jersey  Shore,  R.  D.  So.  4,  Lycoming  County, 
Pa. 

Nov.  28-29, West  Auburn, Susquehanna. 

Dec.  1-2, Rush,    Susquehanna. 

Dec.  3-4, South  Montrose, Susquehanna. 

Dec.  5-6, Gibson, Susquehanna. 

Dec.  8-9, Honesdale, Wayne. 

Dec.  10-11, Waymart,    Wayne. 

Dec.  12-13, Ariel, Wayne. 

Jan.  5-6, Kerrmoor,    Clearfield. 

Jan.  7-8, Goshen,    Clearfield. 

Jan.  010 Kaithaus, Clearfield. 

Jan.  12-13, Bellwood, Blair. 

Jan.  14-15, Geeseytown,    Blair. 

Jan.  16-17, East  Freedom,   Blair. 

H.  H.  HAVNER,  Slate  College,  Centre  County,  Pa. 

Feb.  9-10, Atlantic Crawford. 

Feb.  11-12, Transfer Mercer. 

Feb.  13-14, Jackson  Center, Mercer. 

E.  K.  HIBSHMAN,  State  College,  Centre  County,  Pa. 

Dec.  5-6, May  town, Lancaster. 

Dec.  8-9, Mechanicsville, Lancaster. 

Dec.         10-11 Lititz,  Lancaster. 

Dec.  12-13, Ephrata Lancaster. 

Dec.  15-16, Lampeter,    Lancaster. 

Dec.  17-18 Paradise,    Lancaster. 

Dec.  19, Millersville,  Lancaster. 

Dee.  20, Blue  Ball, Lancaster. 


CHAS  C.  HULSART,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Date.  Place. 

8-29 Middletown, 


1-2,. 


County. 
.  Dauphin. 


.  Gratz Dauphin. 

3-4, Linglestown,  Dauphin. 

5-6, May  town, Lancaster. 

8-9, Mechanic&ville, Lancaster. 

10-11, Lititz,   Lancaster. 

12-13, Ephrata,    Lancaster. 

15-16, Lampeter,    Lancaster. 

17-18, Paradise,  Lancaster. 

19, Millersville,  Lancaster. 

20, lilue  Ball, Lancaster. 

5-6, Dallas,    Luzerne. 

7-8, Town  Line,   Luzerne. 

9-10, Conynghani, Luzerne. 

12, Weatherly, Carbon. 

13, Big  Creek,  Carbon. 

14-15, Trappe, Montgomery. 

16-17, Centre  Point,   Montgomery. 

19  20, Schwenkville, Montgomery. 

21-22, Harleysville Montgomery. 

23-24 East  Greenville, Montgomery. 


R.  P.  KESTER,  Grampian,  Clearfield  County,  Pa. 
Will  attend  all  meetings  in  the  Fourth  Section. 

J.  B.  JOHNSTON,  New  Wilmington,  Lawrence  County,  Pa. 

Nov.         28-29, Houstontown,  Fulton. 

Dec.  1-2, Enid Fulton. 

Dec.  3-4, Orbisonia,    Huntingdon. 

Dec.  5-6, McAlevys   Fort,    Huntingdon. 

FRANK  KLINE,  Spring  City,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

Dec.  5-6, Maytown, Lancaster. 

Dec.  8-9, Mechanicsville, Lancaster. 

Dec.         10-11, Lititz,  Lancaster. 

Dec.  12-13, Ephrata, Lancaster. 

Dec.  15-16, Lampeter Lancaster. 

Dec.  17-18, Paradise Lancaster. 

Dec.  19, Millersville Lancaster. 

Dec.  20, Blue  Ball, Lancaster. 

Dec.  29-30 Woolrich Clinton. 

Dec.  31,  Jan.  1, Logantown,   Clinton. 

Jan.  2-3, Beech  Creek, Clinton. 

Jan.  5-6, St.  Marys,  Elk. 

Jan.  7-8, Kersey, Elk. 

Jan.  9-10, Ringgold Jefferson. 

Jan.  12-13, Baxter, Jefferson. 

Jan.  14-15, Russell,    Warren. 

Jan.  16-17, Sugargrove, Warren. 

Jan.  19-20 Lottsville Warren. 

Jan.     21-22-23, Emporium Cameron. 
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Dr.  LOUIS  A.  KLEIN,  No.  36th  and  Woodland  Avenues,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Date.  Place.  County. 

Dec.  34, Jonestown,    Lebanon. 

Dec.  5-6, Centerville,    Cumberland. 

H.  R.  KRAYBILL,  State  College,  Centre  County,  Pa. 

Jan.         30-31, Lewisberry,   York. 

Feb.  2-3, Loganville,    York. 

Feb.  4-5, Fawn  Grove, York. 

Feb.  6-7, Red  Lion, York. 

Feb.  9-10, Dover, York. 

L.  W.  LIGHTY,  East  Berlin,  Adams  County,  Pa. 
Will  attend  all  meetings  in  the  Fifth  Section  (part  one). 

M.  H.  McCALLUM,  Wernersvjlle,  Berks  County,  Pa. 

Will  attend  all  meetings  in  tbe  Third  Section  from  Nov.  28  to  Dec. 
13  and  Feb.  18  to  March  10 ;  Fifth  Section  Dec.  27  to  Jan.  15  and  from 
Feb.  9  to  Feb.  14. 

Dr.  HANNAH  McK.  LYONS,  Lincoln  University,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

Jan.  1, Franklin,  Venango. 

Jan.  2, Westfield Lawrence. 

Jan.  3, Westfield Lawrence. 

Jan.  6, Brushvalley,   Indiana. 

Jan.  7, Lewisville,  Indiana. 

Jan.  8, Butler,   Butler. 

Jan.  9-10, Geistown,    Cambria. 

Jan.  12-13, Bloomsburg,    Columbia. 

Feb.  24 Pottsgrove,    Northumberland. 

Feb.  25, McEwensville, Northumberland. 

PROF.  FRANKLIN  MENGES,  York,  York  County,  Pa. 
Will  attend  all  meetings  in  the  Second  Section. 

HOWARD   MITMAN,   Hellertown,    Northampton   County,    Pa. 

Dec.  29-30, Landisburg, Perry. 

Dec.  31,  Jan.  1 Ickesburg Perry. 

Jan.  2-3, Annville,    Lebanon. 

Jan.  5-6, Schaefferstown,    Lebanon. 

Feb.  9-10, Macungie, Lehigh. 

Feb.  11-12, Laurys,    Lehigh. 

Feb.  13-14, New  Tripoli, Lehigh. 

March  9-10, Muncy  Valley, Sullivan. 

March  11-12, Colley,    Sullivan. 

March  13-14, Meshoppen,   Wyoming. 

March  16-17, Tunkhannock,  Wyoming. 
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C.  F.  NOLL,  State  College,  Centre  County,  Pa. 

Date.  Place.  County. 

Feb.  2-3, Bangor, Northampton. 

Feb.  4-5, Nazareth, Northampton. 

Feb.  6-7, Cherry  vile,    Northampton. 


W.  M.  PATTON,  Mosgrove,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Armstrong  County,  Pa. 

Nov.  28-29, Houstontown, Fulton. 

Dec  1-2, Enid, Fulton. 

Dec.  3-4, Orbisonia,    Huntingdon. 

Dec.  5-6, McAlevys   Fort,    Huntingdon. 

Dec.  8-9, Warriors  Mark, Huntingdon. 

Dec.  10-11, Markelsburg, Huntingdon. 

Dec.  12-13, Pleasant  Valley, Bedford. 

Dec.  15-16, New  Paris, Bedford. 

Dec.  17-18, Osterburg,   Bedford. 

Feb.  23-24, Plaingrove,    Lawrence. 

Feb.  25-26, Slippery  Rock, Butler. 

Feb.  27-28, Prospect,  Butler. 

March  2-3, Jefferson  Grange  Hall,.  Butler. 

March  4-5, Dayton,    Armstrong. 

March         6-7 Elderton,  Armstrong. 

March        9-10 Spring  Church, Armstrong. 


J.  H.  PEACHEY,  Belleville,  Mifflin  County,  Pa. 

Nov.  28-29, Middletown,    Dauphin. 

Dec.  1-2, Grata,  Dauphin. 

Dec.  3-4, Linglestown Dauphin. 

Dec.  5-6, Maytown, Lancaster. 

Dec.  29-30, Smicksburg, Indiana. 

Dec  31,  Jan.  1, Marion  Center, Indiana. 

Jan.  2-3, Willet,    Indiana. 

Jan.  5-6, Brushvalley Indiana. 

Jan.  7-8, Lewisville,   Indiana. 

Jan.  9-10 Latrobe,   Westmoreland. 

Jan.  12-13, Greensburg, Westmoreland. 

Jan.  14-15 Seottdale, Westmoreland. 

Jan.  16-17, Irwin,  Westmoreland. 

Feb.  2-3, Jtfosiertown Crawford. 

Feb.  4-5, Blooming  Valley,   ....  .Crawford. 

Feb  6-7, Conneaut  Lake, .Crawford. 
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E.  L.  PHILLIPS,  New  Bethlehem,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Clarion  County,  Pa. 
Date.  Place.  Coonty. 

Dec.  8-9, Mansfield Tioga. 

Dec.         10-11, Mitchells  Mills, Tioga. 

Dec.  12, Tioga,  Tioga. 

Dec.  13 Wellsboro,   Tioga. 

Dec.         15-16, Westfield, Tioga. 

D.ce         17-18, Ulysses,    Potter. 

Dec.         19-20, Gold, Potter. 

Dec.         22-23, Sweden  Valley,  Potter. 

Feb.  2-3, Patton,  Cambria. 

Feb.  4-5, Ebensburg, Cambria. 

Feb.  6-7, McVeytown,    Mifflin. 

Feb.  9-10, Milroy,   Mifflin. 

Feb.  11-12, Beavertown,    Snyder. 

Feb.         13-14, Freebnrg, Snyder. 

Feb.         16-17, Mifflinburg,  Union. 

Feb.         18-19, Winfleid,    Union. 

Feb.         20-21, Bebuck,    Northumberland. 

FRED  S.  PUTNEY,  State  College,  Centre  County,  Pa. 

Jan.  19-20 Millerton, Allegheny. 

Jan.  21-22, East  Union, Allegheny. 

Jan.         23-24 Carnot, Allegheny. 

CHAS.  A.  ROW,  Yardley,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

Nov.  25-26, Athens, Bradford. 

Nov.         28-29, Rome,   Bradford. 

Dec.  1-2, Canton,    Bradford. 

Dec.  3-4, Troy,  Bradford. 

Dec.  5-6, Liberty Tioga. 

Dec.  8-9, Mansfield,    Tioga. 

Dec.         10-11, Mitchells  Mills, Tioga. 

Dec.  12, Tioga,  Tioga. 

Dec.  13 Wellsboro,  Tioga. 

Jan.  5-6 Oxford, Chester. 

Jan.  7-8 Westgrove, Cheater. 

Jan.  9-10 Byers,  Chester. 

Jan.  12-13 Cedarville,  Chester. 

ROBT.  S.  SEEDS,  Birmingham,  Huntingdon  Coonty,  Pa. 

Dec.         30-31, Franklin Venango. 

Jan.  1-2, Westfield, Lawrence. 

Jan.  3, Willet,    Indiana. 

Jan.  5 Brushvallev,   Indiana. 

Jan.  6-7, Butler,   Butler. 

Jan.  8-9 Geistown, Cambria. 

Jan.  13-14, Bloomsburg Columbia. 

Jan.  19-20 Boswell,   Somerset. 

Jan.  21-22 Somerset, Somerset. 

Jan.         23-24, Salisbury, Somerset. 


Date.  Place.  Count?. 

B.  O.  SEVERSON,  State  College,  Centre  County,  Pa. 

Dec.  15-16, Lampeter,    Lancaster. 

Dec.         17-18, Paradise,  Lancaster. 

Dec  19, Millersville, Lancaster. 

Dec.  20, Blue  Ball, Lancaster. 

PROF.  P.  R.  STEVENS,  Agriculturist. 

Nov.  25-26 Athens, Bradford. 

Nov.  28-29, Rome,   Bradford. 

Dec.  1-2, Rush, Susquehanna 

Dec.  3-4, South  Montrose Susquehanna. 

Jan.  5-6, Dallas,    Luzerne. 

-Tan.  7-8, Town  Line, Luzerne. 

Jan.  910 Conyngham,    Luzerne. 

Jan.  12, Weatherly Carbon. 

Jan.  13, Big  Creek, Carbon. 

Feb.  16-17 Friedensburg, Schuylkill. 

Feb.  18-19, Valley  View, Schuylkill. 

Feb.  20-21, Barnsville, Schuylkill. 

Feb.  23-24 Lewistown,    Schuylkill. 

March        9-10, Muncy  Valley, Sullivan. 

March      11-12, Colley,    Sullivan. 

March      1314, Meshoppen,    Wyoming. 

March      16-17, Tunkhannock, Wyoming. 

W.  H.  STOTTT,  Pinegrove,  Schuylkill  County,  Pa. 

Jan.  5-6, St.  Marys,  Elk. 

Jan.  7-8, Kersey Elk. 

Jan.  9-10, Ringgold,  Jefferson. 

W.  H.  TOMHAVE,  State  College,  Centre  County.  Pa. 

Dec.  8-9, Mechanicsville, Lancaster. 

Dec.  10-11, Lititz Lancaster. 

Dec.  12-13 Ephrata, Lancaster. 

Feb.  16-17 Mercer, Mercer. 

LEON  OTICE  VAN  NOY,  Troy,  R.  D.  No.  66,  Bradford  County,  Pa. 

Will  attend  all  meetings  in  the  Third  Section  from  Dec.  29  to  Feb.  7 
and  Feb.  23  to  March  10;  Section  Section  Feb.  11  to  Feb.  1.9. 


DAVID  E.  WARNER,  State  College,  Centre  County,  Pa. 

Dec.  1-2, Canton, Bradford. 

Dec.  3-4 Troy Bradford. 

Dec.  5-6 Liberty,    Tioga. 

D.  H.  WATTS,  Kerrmoor,  Clearfield  County,  Pa. 
Will  attend  all  meetings  in  the  First  Section. 


R.  J.  WELD,  Sugargrove,  Warren  County,  Pa. 

Date  Place.  County. 

Dec.  3-4, .Jonestown, Lebanon.. 

Dec.  5-6, Centerville,   Cumberland. 

Dec.  8-9, Needmore,  Fulton. 

Dec.         15-16 Westfield, Tioga. 

Dec.         17-18, Ulysses, Potter. 

Dec.  19-20, Gold, Potter. 

Dec.         22-23, Sweden  Valley, Potter. 

Dec.  31,  Jan.  1, Franklin,   Venango. 

Jan.  2-3, Westfield, Lawrence. 

Jan.  7-8, Bntler,    Butler. 

Jan.  9-10. Geistown, Cambria. 

Jan.     14-15-16, Bloomsburg,    Columbia. 

W.  R.  WHITE,  State  College,  Centre  County,  Pa. 

Feb.  2-3, Woles  Church,   Erie. 

Feb.  4-5, Millvillage Erie. 

Feb.  6-7, Lundys  Lane, Erie. 

W.  THEO  WITTMAN,  Mt.  Gretna,  Lebanon  County,  Pa. 

Will  attend  Movable  Institute  Schools  Dec.  1  to  Jan.  13;  Farmers' 
Institutes  in  the  Fourth  Section  Nov.  25  to  Nov.  29;  Fifth  Section 
Dec.  15  to  Dec.  20,  Jan.  16  to  Feb.  7  and  Feb.  16  to  March  5. 

E.  L.  WORTHEN,  State  College,  Centre  County,  Ta. 

Dec.  8-9, Hickory,    Washington. 

Dec.  10-11, Dunbar Fayette. 

Dec.  12-13, Smock Fayette. 

PAUL  I.  WRIGLEY,  Eddington,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

Jan.  5-6 Oxford Chester. 

Jan.  7-8, Westgrove, Chester. 

Jan.  9-10, Byers,  Chester. 

Jan.  12-13, Cedarville,  Chester. 

W.  I).  ZINN,  Pbillippi,  W.  Va. 

Feb.  9-10, Atlantic,    Crawford. 

Feb.  11-12 Transfer,    Mercer. 

Feb.  13-14 Jackson  Center, Mercer. 

Feb.  16-17, Mercer, Mercer. 

Feb.  18-19, Bethel  Church, Lawrence. 

Feb.  20-21, Herman  Church,   Lawrence. 
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GENERAL  LIST  OF  INSTITUTE  LECTURERS  WITH  THEIR 
ASSIGNMENTS 


ANDERSON,  H.  M.,  New  park,  Pa.: 

1.  Corn  Culture. 

2.  Alfalfa  and  other  Legumes. 

3.  Control  of  Soil  Moisture. 

4.  Home  Mixed  Fertilizers. 

5.  Potato  Culture. 

6.  Orchard  Management.  (30-40  minutes  each). 

BARNITZ,  C.  M.,  Riverside,  Pa.: 

1.  Mother  Hen;  Her  Brood  and  Their  Care. 

2.  The  Chick  from  Shell  to  Maturity.     (Illustrated  with  lantern 


3.  Turkey  Raising;  How  to  Succeed.     (Illustrated  with  lantern 

slides). 
i.  Common  Diseases  of  Poultry ;  Their  Prevention  and  Cure. 

5.  Poultry  Parasites;  Their  Description  and  Destruction. 

6.  Artificial  Incubation  and  Brooding. 

7.  Best  Farm  Breeds  and  Their  Needs. 

8.  Feeding  for  Winter  Eggs. 

9.  The  Modern  Poultry  House;  Its  Location,  Construction   and\ 

Furniture. 

10.  The  Farm  Boy's  Welfare.     (Evening). 

11.  The   Evolution  of  the   Rooster.    (Evenings.)     (30-40   minutes 
each). 

Note:   When  slides  are  to  be  used  with  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  Chairmen 
must  notify. 

BEOHTEL,  A.  R„  State  College,  Pa.: 

1.  Weeds;  Nature,  Dispersal,  Injuries  and  Treatment. 

2.  The  Farmer  and  Pure  Seed.     (60  minutes  each). 

BELL,  R.  H.,  State  College,  Pa.: 

1.  Controlling  Insects  and  Diseases  of  the  Peach. 

2.  Controlling  Insects  and  Diseases  of  the  Apple. 

3.  The  Home  Orchard. 

4.  Spraying  Materials;  Their  Preparation  and  Use.   (25-30  minutes 
each). 

BENNINGER,  W.  M.,  Walnutport,  Pa.: 

1.  Specialties  on  the  Farm. 

2.  Profit  in  Breeding  Pure  Bred  Dairy  Cattle. 

3.  Proper  Selection  and  Care  of  a  Dairy  Herd. 


4.  Poultry  on  the  Farm. 

5.  Reasons  of  the  High  Cost  of  Living. 

6.  Butter  Making  on  the  Farm. 

7.  How  to  Make  Good  Roads  in  a  Business  Way. 

BOND,  M.  8.,  Danville,  Pa.: 

1.  Thirty-five  Years'  Experience  with  Commercial  Fertilisers. 

2.  Potato  Culture. 

3.  Some  of  the  Problems  as  to  Use  of  Lime. 

4.  Intensive  Agriculture. 

5.  Why  do  the  Boys  and  Girls  leave  the  Farm? 

6.  Results  of  Farmers'  Organizations.     (20-30  minutes  each). 

CAMPBELL,  J.  T.,  Hartstown,  Pa.: 

1.  Poultry  (a)   Houses  and  Fixtures.     (30  minutes). 

(b)  Breeds  and  Breeding.     (40  minutes). 

(c)  Foods  and  Feeding.     (45  minutes). 

(d)  Lice,  Gapes  and  Diseases.    (30  minutes). 
(f)  Incubators  and  Brooders.     (30  minutes). 

2.  Poultry  Farming  as  a  Business  Specialty.     (40  minutes). 

3.  Problems  of  the  Large  Poultry  Farm.     (40  minutes). 

4.  The  Work  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes.     (20  minutes). 

5.  How  Nature  Makes  Soil.     (Illustrated  with  Lantern  Slides.) 

(45  minutes). 

6.  Basic  Principals  of  Soil  Improvement.     (40  minutes). 

7.  Economic  Maintenance  of  Productive  Power  of  Soil.     (40  min- 
utes). 

8.  Values  of  Commercial  Feeding  Stuffs.     (30  minutes). 

9.  Country  Home  Improvement.    (40  minutes). 

10.  The  Farm  of  Life.     (Evening  Lecture.)     (60  minutes). 

CLARK,  M.  N.,  Claridge,  Pa.: 

1.  Marketing  the  Products  of  the  Farm. 

2.  To  Grow  the  Peach  Successfully. 

3.  Some  of  the  Mistakes  Many  Farmers  Make. 

4.  Theory  and  a  Practical  Education. 

5.  Has  the  Grange  nelped  the  Farmer? 

6.  A  Money  Maker,  "Grow  Hogs." 

7.  What  Has  Become  of  the  Horse  Growers? 

8.  Beautify  the  Home  and  Surroundings.     (25-30  minutes  each). 

CONARD,  DR.  M.  E.,  Westgrove,  Pa.: 

1.  8electing,jreeding  and  Raising  the  Calf  to  Build  Up  the  Dairy 
Herd. 

2.  Cow  Stable  Construction ;  Sanitary  and  Comfortable. 

3.  Essential  Points  in  the  Production  of  Wholesome  Milk. 

4.  Selecting  and  Breeding  Horses  for  Farm  and  Market. 

5.  Comparative  Types  and  Characteristics  of  the  Dairy  Breeds. 

(illustrated  with  Lantern  Slidesl. 

6.  The  Modern  Dairy,  Equipment  and  Methods.    (Lantern  Slides). 

7.  Concrete  Construction  for  the  Farm.     (Illustrated  with  Lan- 
tern Slides). 

8.  The   Bahcock    Mitk    Tester.      (Demonstrated.)    (For   Movable 

School  only.)      (30-60  minutes  each). 


CARD,  FRED.  W.,  Sylvania,  Pa.: 

1.  Soil  Management. 

(a)  The  Soil  Laboratory. 

(b)  A  Farm  Fertilizer  Factory. 

2.  Farm  Management. 

(a)  The  Business  Organization  of  the  Farm. 

(b)  Records  and  Accounts. 

3.  Fruit  Growing. 

(a)  Growing  the  Tree. 

(b)  Producing  the  Crop. 

(c)  Business  Problems  Involved. 

(d)  Bush-Fruits  and  Strawberries. 

4.  Picture  Planting  on  the  Lawn. 

5.  The  Pig  in  Poke,  Pen,  Pasture  and  Parlor. 

6.  Some  Mistakes  I  Have  Made. 

7.  The  Call  of  the  Land. 

5.  Borne  Lessons  at  School.     (Evening.)     (30-45  minutes  each). 

COX,  JOSEPH  F.,  State  College,  Pa.: 

1.  Farm  Drainage. 

2.  Turning  the  Soil. 

3.  The  Importance  of  the  Soil  Water  and  Methods  of  Conserva- 
tion. 

4.  Increasing  the  Water  Holding  Capacity  of  Droughty  Soils. 

6.  Improving  Pennsylvania  Soils. 

6.  Crop  Adaptations  of  Pennsylvania  Soils. 

7.  The  Soil  Survey  and  What  it  will  mean  to  Pennsylvania. 

CORNMAN,  CHAS.  T.,  Carlisle,  Pa.: 

1.  Poultry  Husbandry  on  the  Farm. 

2.  Feeding  and  Housing  Poultry  Intelligently. 

3.  Eggs  and  What  They  Mean  to  the  Farmer. 

4.  Poultry  Diseases  and  Poultry  Pests. 

5.  The  Turkey  Problem  in  Pennsylvania. 

6.  Birds  of  Pennsylvania;  Their  Value  to  the  Farmer.     (30  to  40 
minutes  each). 

DARST,  W.  H.,  State  College,  Pa. : 

1.  Corn  Improvement. 

2.  More  Bushels  of  Corn  per  Acre. 

3.  Corn,  Culture  Methods. 

4.  The  Corn  Score  Card  and  Methods  of  Judging. 

5.  Improving  Wheat  Yields. 

6.  Alfalfa. 

7.  Soiling  Crops  and  Green  Manures. 

8.  Soy  Beans  and  Cow  Peas. 

9.  Insects  and  Fungus  Diseases  of  Farm  Crops. 

10.  Potatoes. 

11.  Forage  Grasses  for  Pennsylvania. 

12.  How  Plants  Grow. 

DAVIS,  H.  P.,  State  College,  Pa.: 

1.  How  Much  Milk  Per  Acre? 

2.  Silos  and  Silage. 

3.  What  Grains  for  the  Dairy  Cow? 


4.  Why  Use  a  Pure  Bred  Sire? 

5.  The  Essential  Points  for  a  Dairy  Cow? 

6.  Dairying  for  Pun  and  Profit. 

DOR8ETT,  E.  B.,  Mansfield,  Pa.: 

1.  The  Silo  as  a  Factor  in  Dairying. 

2.  Earmarks  of  a  Dairy  Cow. 

3.  Building  up  the  Dairy  Herd. 

4.  The  Feed  and  Care  of  the  Dairy  Cow. 

5.  Agriculture  iu  Our  Public  Schools. 

6.  Organization  for  the  Farmers. 

7.  Co-operation  for  the  Farmers. 

8.  Good  Roads,  How  to  Build  and  Maintain  Them. 

9.  America's  Uncrowned  Queen. 

DRAKE,  W.  M.  C,  Volant,  Pa.: 

1.  Improving  our  Corn  by  Breeding. 

2.  How  to  Grow  Clover. 

3.  How  we  may  Increase  the  Fertility  of  our  Soil. 

4.  Buying  and  Using  Commercial  Fertilizers. 

5.  Tbe  Silo  as  an  Economic  Factor  on  the  Farm. 

6.  Growing  Commercial  Orchard. 

7.  Raising  Horses  iu  Pennsylvania. 

8.  What  Shall  We  Teach  our  Country  Children. 

9.  What  the  Home  May  Do  for  the  Child.    (30-40  minntes  each  I. 

FASSETT,  F.  H.,  Meshoppen,  Pa. : 

1.  Care  and  Management  of  the  Orchard. 

2.  Pruning. 

3.  Some  Orchard  Insects  and  Their  Control. 

4.  Handling  and  Marketing  Apples. 

5.  Starting  the  Orchard. 

6.  Peaches;  Planting  aud  Care. 

7.  Strawberries.    (30-40  minutes). 

FERGUSON,  J.  A.,  State  College,  Pa.: 

1.  Trees  to  Plaut  in  Pennsylvania  for  Fewer  Posts. 

2.  How  to  Start  a  Farm  Woodlot. 

3.  Care  of  the  Woodlot. 

4.  Enemies  of  the  Woodlot.     (one  hour  each). 

FOULKE,  JEAN  KANE,  West  Chester,  Pa.: 

1.  Women's  Place  in  the  Farm  Life. 

2.  The  Women  Farmer;  Difficulties  and  Possibilities. 

3.  The  Child  on  the  Farm. 

4.  Tbe  Essentials  of  Good  Butter  Making. 

5.  Easy  Ways  to  Health  and  Comfort. 

6.  Our  Neglected  Opportunities. 

7.  Agricultural  Use  of  Dynamite.    (Slides). 

8.  Our  Friends— The  Enemy.    (Slides.)     (40-50  minutes  each). 
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PUNK,  DR.  J.  H.,  Boyertown,  Pa.: 

1.  Commercial  Orcharding.     (45  minutes). 

2.  Pruning,  Fertilizing  and  Thinning.     (45  to  60  minutes). 

3.  Spraying.    (45  minutes). 

4.  San  Jose  Scale  and  Other  Insects.    (45  minutes). 

5.  Small  Fruits.     (45  minutes). 

6.  The  Peach  and  How  to  Raise  It.    (45  minutes). 

7.  How  a  Tree  Grows.     (Suitable  for  Schools.)     (45  minutes). 

8.  Potato  Culture.     (45  to  60  minutes). 

9.  Birds  and  Insects.    (Evening  Lecture.)     (45  to  60  minutes). 

FUNK,  SHELDON  W.,  Boyertown,  Pa.: 

1.  Apple  Growing. 

(a)  Starting  the  Young  Orchard. 

(b)  Treatment  of  Bearing  Trees. 

2.  The  Spraying  of  Fruit  Trees. 

3.  Modern  Peach  Culture. 

4.  Small  Fruit  Culture. 

5.  Commercial  Fertilizers  and  the  Value  of  Home  Mixing. 

6.  Market  Gardening. 

7.  Potato  Culture. 

8.  Flowers  and  Their  Care  in  the  Home  and  Lawn. 

9.  An  Appeal  to  our  Farmer  Boys.    (Evening  lecture). 

10.  Some  Wonders  of  Nature.    (Evening.)     (35-50  minutes  each). 

GARDNER,  PROF.  FRANK  D.,  State  College,  Pa.: 

1.  Corn  Improvement  by  Selection,  Breeding  and  Testing. 

2.  Alfalfa  and  How  to  Grow  It. 

3.  Use  of  Lime  on  Land. 

4.  Soil  Fertility  and  How  to  Maintain  It. 

5.  Principles  of  Fertilizer  Practice. 

6.  Land  Drainage. 

7.  Use  of  Concrete   on   the  Farm.      (Illustrated   with   Lantern 

Slides). 

8.  Value  and  Use  of  Farm  Naures. 

9.  Farm  Management 

GIVEN,  G.  C,  State  College,  Pa.: 

1.  Lime. 

2.  Fertilizers;  Home  Mixing. 

3.  Bacteria  in  the  Dairy. 

4.  Bacteria  and  Their  Function. 

5.  The  Wonders  of  Modern  Chemistry.     (25-30  minutes). 

GOODERHAM,  H.  M.,  Patton,  Pa.: 

1.  Barn  Manures;  Their  Waste  and  Treatment. 

2.  Agriculture  and  our  Rural  Schools. 

3.  Adding  Value  to  our  Farms  by  Improving  our  Stock. 

4.  Butter  Making  on  the  Farm. 

5.  Growing  Alfalfa. 

6.  The  Boys  and  the  Girls.     (Evening  lecture.)      (30-40  minutes 
each). 


GOODLING,  C.  L.,  State  College,  Pa.: 

1 .  Economic  Production  of  Milk. 

2.  Silos  and  Their  Value. 

3.  Alfalfa  Growing. 

4.  Fertilization  of  Grasses. 

5.  Home  Mixing  Fertilizers.    (Illustrated). 

fi.  Figuring  Balanced  Rations  for  Cows.    (Illustrated). 

7.  The  Economic  Use  of  Farm  Machinery.    (Illustrated). 

8.  The  Use  of  Lime  on  Land.     (25-30  minutes  each). 

GORHAM,  W.  R.,  State  College,  Pa.: 

1.  Crop  Rotations. 

2.  Silos  and  Silage. 

3.  Alfalfa. 

1.  Dairy  Rations. 

5.  Fundamental  Training  in  Agriculture. 

GROUPE,  J.  STUART,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  4: 

1.  Eighteen  Years'  Experience  with  Hogs. 

2.  Clover  and  Its  Benefits. 

3.  Corn;  Breeding  and  Culture. 

4.  Potato  Growing  for  Profit. 

5.  Humus  the  Foundation  of  Soil  Fertility. 

6.  Care  and  Handling  of  Stable  Manure.     (25-30  minutes  each). 

HARLAN,  JAMES  D.,  State  College,  Pa.: 

1.  Alfalfa;  How  to  Grow  It. 

2.  Commercial  Fertilizers  and  Soil  Fertility. 

3.  Fertilizing  the  Meadow. 

4.  Lime  an  essential  in  Maintaining  the  Productivity  of  the  Soil. 

5.  Corn  Improvement. 

6.  Selecting,  Storing  and  Testing  Seed  Corn. 

HAVNER,  H.  H.  State  College,  Pa.: 

1.  Feeding  Farm  Work  Horses. 

2.  Producing  Draft  Horses. 

3.  Tuberculosis. 

4.  Hog  Diseases. 

5.  The  Cow  at  Calving  Time. 

6.  Prevention  of  Disease. 

HER8HEY,  H.  F.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  2.: 

1.  Budding  and  Grafting. 

2.  The  Orchnrd  up  to  Bearing  Age. 

3.  Summer  Spraying  of  Peaches. 

4.  The  Control  of  Orchard  Enemies. 

5.  How  to  Make  the  Concentrated  Lime  Sulfur. 

6.  Strawberry  Culture.     (20-30  minutes  each).    . 
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HIBSHMAN,  E.  K.,  Ephrata,  Pa.: 

1.  Production  of  the  Pennylvania  Tobacco. 

2.  Tobacco  Fertilizers. 

3.  Lime 

HERR,  JOEL  A.,  Millhall,  Pa.: 

1.  Intelligent  IJjpe  of  Commercial  Fertilizers.    {30  minutes) , 

2.  Modern  Road  Making.     (20  minutes). 

3.  Building  Up  the  Farm.     {30  minutes). 

4.  Selection  and  Breeding  of  Dairy  Cows.     (20  minutes). 

5.  The  Bright  Side  of  Farm  Life.    (35  minutes). 

6.  What  Has  Organization  Done  for  the  Farmer.    (30  minutes). 

7.  The  Farmer  as  a  Citizen.     (20  minutes). 

8.  Raising  Cows  for  Market.     (20  minutes). 

9.  Specialities  in  Farming.    (30  minutes). 

10.  The  Clover  Crop.     (30  minutes). 

11.  The  Value  of  Wood  Lot.    (15  minutes). 

HULSART,  CHA8.  C,  Matawan,  N.  J.: 

1.  Home  Mixed  vs.  Commercial  Fertilizers.     (40-50  minutes). 

2.  Forms  and  Functions  of  Fertilizing  Materials.     (40  minutes). 

3.  Humus  and  Clover  Crops.    (35-40  minutes). 

4.  Asparagus  Production.     (50-60  minutesj. 

5.  Plant  Breeding  and  Seed  Saving  by  the  Farmer.    45  minutes). 

6.  The  Early  Tomato;  How  to  Grow  it  for  Profit.     (60  minutes!. 

7.  Cantaloupe  Production.     (40  minutes). 

8.  Essentials  in  Corn  Growing.    (45  minutes). 

9.  Truck  Farming;  The  Man,  the  Business,  the  crops.     (45  to  55 

minutes) . 
10.  Small  Fruits;  Raspberries  and  Strawberries.     (40-45  minutes). 

HUTCHISON,  G.  G.,  Warriors  Mark,  Pa. : 

1.  Comercial  Feeding  Stuffs  as  Found  on  the  Market  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

2.  Citizenship.     (Evening  lecture.)     (30  minutes). 

3.  How  to  Bring  the  Farm  Lands  up  to  a  Higher  Standard  of 
Fertility  and  Productiveness. 

4.  The  Farm  Buildings;  The  House  and  Farm. 

5.  What  is  the  Cause  of  the  Cry  in  regard  to  High  Cost  of  Living. 

6.  Pennsylvania  and  Its  Great  Resources.    Evening  lecture.)  (25- 
30  minutes). 

JOHNSTON,  J.  B.T  New  Wilmington,  Pa.: 

1.  Picking,  Packing  and  Storing  Apples.     (20  minutes). 

2.  Results  of  Fertilizer  Experiments  in  Mature  Apple  Orchard.  (30 
minntes) . 

3.  Spraying;  When,  How  and  What  For.     (30  minutes). 

4.  Pruning;  When,  Why  and  What  For.    (30  minntes). 

5.  Installing  Modern  Conveniences  in  the  Farm  Home;  The  Cost, 


(30  minutes). 


The  Cost. 


KILPATRICK,  MILLIGAN  C,  State  College,  Pa.: 

1.  Farm  Poultry. 

2.  How  to  Save  Money  in  the  Poultry  Business. 

3.  Fattening  Poultry.     (40-60  minutes). 

KE6TER,  R.  P.,  Grampian,  Pa.: 

1 .  Fertility  Regained  and  Retained. 

(a)  Soil  Moisture;  Its  Necessity  and  Control. 

(b)  Humus;  Its  Function  and  Increase. 

(c)  A  Grass  Sod;  Its  Necessity  and -How  to  Produce  It 

(d)  The  Economical  Use  of  Lime,  Manure  and  Fertilizers. 

(e)  Tillage  and  Tilling  Implements. 

2.  Growing  a  New  Orchard. 

3.  Improving  the  Old  Orchard. 

4.  Essentials  of  Success  with  Potatoes. 

5.  The  Farmer  as  a  Citizen. 

6.  The  Education  we  Need. 

7.  Some  Fundamentals  of  a  Country  Home. 

Note:  Subject  No.  1  is  sub-divided  and  these  subjects  may  be  used 
for  a  series  of  talks  on  fertility  during  an  institute. 

KLINE,  FRANK,  Spring  City,  Pa.: 

1.  Poultry  Buildings,  Past  and  Present. 

2.  Profitable  Poulti^r  and  Winter  Egg  Production. 

3.  Incubation  with  Hens  and  Incubators. 

4.  Brooding  and  Rearing  Chicks  for  Market  and  Breeders. 

5.  Poultry  Breeding  as  a  Business  and  the  Best  Method  for  a  Be 
ginner.    (20-35  minutes  each). 

KLEIN,  DR.  LOUIS  A.,  Thirty-sixth  and  Woodland  Avenue,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: 

1.  Facts  of  Value  to  Dairymen  about  Bacteria  in  Milk. 

2.  Principles  of  Sanitary  Milk  Production. 

3.  Inside  the  Cow's  Udder.     (Illustrated  with  charts!. 

4.  Sterility  or  Barrenness  in  Dairy  Cows.    (30-45  minutes  eachl. 

KRAYBILL,  H.  R.,  State  College,  Pa.: 

1.  Fertilizers  for  Tobacco.    (35  minutes). 

2.  Handling  of  Pennsylvania  Seedleaf  Tobacco.     (45  minutes). 

3.  Cultivation  of  Tobacco.     (45  minutes). 

4.  Tobacco  Breeding.    (30  minutes). 

5.  Management  of  Tobacco  Seedbeds.     (35  minutes). 

LIGHTY,  L.  W.,  East  Berlin,  Pa.: 

1.  The  Business  of  Dairy  Production. 

2.  The  Business  of  Marketing  the  Dairy  Products. 

3.  The  Silo  as  a  Factor  in  Dairying. 

4.  The  Summer  Silo  and  the  Soiling  System. 

5.  Culture  and  Feeding  of  the  Corn  Crop. 

6.  Value,  Care  and  Handling  of  Farm  Manure. 
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7.  Maintaining  and  Improving  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil. 

8.  Some  Requisites  of  the  Modern  Farm  Home.  ^ 

9.  The  Rural  School;  Some  Suggestions  for  Improvement.    (35-4!> 
minutes  each). 

MAIRS,  PROF.  T.  I.,  State  College,  Pa.: 

1.  Horse  Breeding  for  Farmers.    (20-30  minutes). 

2.  Livestock  and  Soil  Fertility.     (20  30  minutes). 

3.  What  is  a  Balanced  Ration.     (15-20  minutes). 

4.  School  Training  for  Farm  Life.     (3040  minutes). 

5.  Rural  Sanitation  and  Hygiene.    (20-30  minutes). 

6.  Alfalfa.     (20-30  minutes). 

7.  Some  Rural  School  Problems.    {20-30  minutes). 

McCALLUM,  MALCOLM  H.,  Wernersville,  Pa.: 

1.  Buying  and  Home  Mixing  Fertilizers. 

2.  Use  of  Commercial  Fertilizers. 

3.  Alfalfa. 

4.  Forms  and  Use  of  Lime. 

5.  Essentials  of  Success  with  Potatoes. 

6.  Legumes;  Their  Relation  to  Crop  Production. 

7.  Market  Gardening.    (Any  phase  Crop  or  Crops). 

8.  Things  Worth  While  on  the  Farm.    (Evening  lecture.)     (25-30 
minntes  each). 

McDOWELL,  M.  S.,  State  College,  Pa.: 

1.  Soil  Fertility. 

2.  Fertilizing  Grass. 

3.  Lime. 

4.  Science  and  Agriculture. 

McK.  LYONS,  MRS.  HANNAH,  Lincoln  University,  Pa.: 

1.  Science  in  Home  Making. 

2.  Health  in  the  Home. 

3.  The  Home  we  Live  in  or  Hygiene  of  the  Home. 

4.  Baths  and  Bathing. 

5.  Labor  Saving. 

6.  What  Shall  we  Eat.     (30-40  minutes). 

MENGES,  PROF.  FRANKLIN,  York,  Pa.: 

1.  Maintenance  of  Soil  Fertility  and  Soil  Moisture, 

2.  Fixation  of  Free  Nitrogen. 

3.  Methods  of  Introducing  Clovers  into  Rotation. 

4.  Methods  of  Raising  Hay. 

5.  Economy  in  Crop  Production. 

6.  Benefits  of  Corn  Breeding. 

7.  Wheat  Raising  to  Increase  Yields. 

8.  Industrial  Alcohol  in  Agriculture. 

9.  Necessity  of  Education  for  the  Farmer. 

10.  Domestic  Chemistry  in  the  Country  School. 

11.  Insect  Life  in  Agriculture. 
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MITMAN,  HOWARD,  Hellertown,  Pa.: 

1.  Helps  and  Hindrances  in  the  Poultry  Yard.     (30  minutes). 

2.  Incubators  and  Brooders.     (30  minutes). 

3.  Water  the  Greatest  Thing  on  the  Farm.    (45  minutest. 

4.  Tillage,  Preparation  and  Cultivation  of  the  Soil.    (30  minutes). 

5.  Concrete  on  the  Farm  f  Illustrated.)     (30  minutes). 

6.  Essentials  of  the  Country  Home,  Real  and  Imaginary.     (40 
minutes). 

7.  Books  and  Periodicals;  How  to  Choose  Them  and  How  to  Use 

Them.     (30  minutes). 

8.  Soil  Erosion;  Soil  Waste.     (30  minutes). 

MONROE,  MRS.  GEO.  E.,  Dryden,  N.  Y.: 

1.  Farm  Poultry  General. 

2.  The  Farm  House. 

S.  Home  Sanitation  (Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  disposal). 

4.  The  Farmers'  Boys  and  Girls  at  School. 

5.  What  a  Woman  Can  do  on  the  Farm. 

6.  Canning  and  Preserving ;  Household  Conveniences. 

7.  Poultry. 

(a)  The  Little  Chick  to  the  Laying  Hen. 

(b)  Breeding  and  Feeding  the  Flock.    (30-40  minutes  each). 

NOLL,  C.  F.,  State  College,  Pa.: 

1.  Potatoes.     (30  minutes). 

2.  Alfalfa.     (30  minutes). 

3.  The  Care  of  Pasture  Land.     (30  minutes). 

4.  Principles  and  Methods  in  Plant  Breeding. 

5.  Conservation  of  Soil  Moisture.    (30  minutes). 

ORTON,  C.  R.,  State  College,  Pa.: 

1.  Some  Important  Fungus  Diseases  on  the.Farm. 

2.  Orchard  Diseases  with  Methods  of  Control. 

3.  The  Diseases  of  our  Trees  and  How  to  Combat  Them.    (50-60 

minutes  each). 

PATTON,  W.  M.,  Mosgrove,  Pa.: 

1.  Planting  and  Care  of  the  Farm  Orchard. 

2.  Lime;  How,  When  and  For  What  to  Use  it. 

3.  The  Possibilities  of  Alfalfa  and  How  We  Grow  It. 

4.  Potato  Growing  for  Profit.     (On  a  small  scale). 

5.  Clover  Growing  as  a  Soil  Renovator. 

6.  Marketing  the  Products  of  the  Farm. 

7.  Caring  for  the  Soil. 

8.  The  Little  Red  School  House  as  I  Knew  It     (30-40  minutes 
each). 

PEACHEY,  J.  H.,  Belleville,  Pa.: 

1.  Alfalfa. 

2.  The  Clover  Crop  and  How  to  Grow  It. 

3.  Butter  Making  on  the  Farm. 

4.  Rural  School  Problems. 


5.  Corn  Culture. 

6.  Breeding  and  Feeding  the  Pig. 

7.  Soil  Improvement. 

8.  The  Home  on  the  Farm. 

9.  Ooodby;  Take  Care  of  the  Farm. 

PHILLIPS,  E.  L.,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa.: 

1.  Construction  of  Poultry  Houses. 

2.  Beginning  the  Poultry  Business. 

3.  How  to  Buy  Commercial  Fertilizers  and  How  to  Use  (t. 

4.  The  Need  of  Lime  in  the  Soil. 

5.  Good  Roads;  How  to  Get  Them. 

6.  Poultry  (Illustrated  by  lantern  slides.)     (25-30  minutes  each*. 

PLES8INGER,  FRANK  P.,  Locust  Grove,  Pa.: 

1.  Commercial  Strawberry  Growing. 

2.  Commercial  Raspberry  Growing. 

3.  The  Farmer's  Small  Fruit  Garden. 

4.  The  Story  of  a  Run  Down  Farm.     (30-40  minutes  each). 

POSTEN,  B.  MONROE,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.: 

1.  When  will  the  Prodigal  return  or  when  can  the  Farmer  Kill 

the  Fatted  Calf.     (Evening  lecture). 

2.  Stopping  the  Leaks  that  Mortgage  the  Farm. 

3.  Hendom  from  a  Clergyman's  Standpoint. 

4.  The  American  Hen  and  the  American  Farmer. 

5.  When  Springtime,  call  the  Roll. 

6.  Poultry  Buildings  and  How  to  Feed. 

7.  The  Secret  of  Success  with  Horses. 

PUTNEY,  FRED.  S.,  State  College,  Pa.: 

1.  Breeding  Dairy  Cattle. 

2.  Feeding  Dairy  Cattle. 

3.  Managing  Dairy  Herd. 

4.  Raising  the  Dairy  Calf. 

5.  The  Dairy  Heifer. 

BOW,  CHAS.  A.,  Yardley,  Pa.: 

1.  Growing  and  Selecting  Corn.    (35-40  minutes). 

2.  Building  Up  the  Dairy  Herd.     (30-40  minutes). 

3.  Feeding  the  Dairy  Cow.     (35-40  minutes). 

4.  Home  Mixing  Fertilizers.     (35-40  minutes). 

5.  Increasing  Soil  Fertility.     (35-40  minutes). 

6.  Distribution  and  Eradication  of  Weeds.     (20  minutes). 

7.  Educational  Value  of  Agricultural  Fairs.   (Evening  lecture!. 

(25  minutes). 

8.  Advantages  of  an  Agricultural  Education.     (Evening  lecture.) 

(35-40  minutes). 

SEEDS,  ROBT.  8.,  Birmingham,  Pa. : 

1.  Value  of  Barnyard  Manure.     (30  minutes). 

2.  Soil  Improvement— The  Keystone  to  Agriculture.  (30  minutes) 


3.  The  Value  of  Fertility  and  the  Cheapest  Way  to  Get  It. 

4.  Education  and  the  Farmer.     (20  minutes). 

5.  Benefits  Derived  from  Farmers'  Institutes.     (20  minutes). 

6.  What  Constitutes  a  Country  Home.     (45  minutes). 
7. "Mistakes  of  Life  Exposed.     (60  minutes). 

SEVERSON,  B.  O.,  State  College,  Pa.: 

1.  Beef  Production  in  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Value  of  Pasture  for  Hogs. 

3.  Value  of  Corn  Silage  as  a  Feed  for  Livestock. 

4.  Growing  Horses  in  Pennsylvania. 

5.  Raising  Sheep  for  Market. 

6.  The  Adaptability  of  Sheep  Raising  to  Pennsylvania. 

7.  The  Value  of  the  Pure  Bred  Sire.    (30  minutes  each). 

STEPHENS,  A.  WOODWARD,  Hoboken,  Pa.: 

1.  Fruit  Growing. 

2.  Cooperation  in  Farming. 

3.  Soil  Fertility. 

STEVENS,  PROF.  F.  R.,  Agriculturist.: 

1.  The  Feeding  of  Animals. 

2.  Lime  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Rotation  of  Crops. 

3.  Alfalfa. 

4.  The  Conservation  of  Soil  Moisture. 

5.  Lime  and  Its  Uses. 

6.  How  Plants  Feed  and  Grow. 

STOUT,  W.  H.,  Pinegrove,  Pa. : 

1.  Fruit  Growing. 

2.  Manures  and  Fertilizers. 

3.  Geological  Observations. 

4.  Soil  Characteristics. 

5.  Potato  Growing. 

6.  Maintaining  Fertility. 

7.  Nature's  Laboratory. 

8.  Tenant  Farming. 

9.  Bee  Keeping  (Illustrated  with  lantern  slides). 

10.  Tile  Drainage. 

11.  Views  of  Hygiene  in  Country  and  Village.    (30  minutes  eachi. 

TOMHAVE,  W.  H.,  State  College,  Pa.: 

1.  Beef  Production  in  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Feeding  Silage  to  Farm  Animals. 

3.  Profitable  Pork  Production. 

4.  Horse  Breeding  in  Pennsylvania. 

5.  Sheep  for  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 

6.  Community  Breeding  of  Livestock. 

7.  Curing  Meat  on  the  Farm.     (25-30  minutes  each). 


UMHOLTZ,  E.  O.,  Sacramento,  Pa.: 

1.  Hatching  the  Chick. 

2.  Raising  the  Chick. 

3.  The  Housing  of  Poultry. 

4.  The  Feeding  of  Poultry. 

5.  Lice  and  Mites, 

6.  Utility  or  Eggs  and  Meat. 

7.  Fancy  or  How  to  Breed;  Condition  and  Exhibit. 

8.  Lessons  from  the  Egg  Laying  Contests.    (20-30  minutes  each). 

VAN  NOT,  LEON  OTICE,  Troy,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  66 : 

1.  How  to  Lay  a  Foundation  for  a  Dairy  Herd. 

2.  Feed  and  Care  of  the  Dairy. 

3.  Making  Butter  on  the  Farm. 

4.  The  Silo. 

5.  Swine  as  a  Side-line  with  the  Dairy. 

6.  Soil  Fertility. 

7.  The  Care  of  Milk. 

8.  Experience  with  Milking  Machines. 

9.  Pertinent  Points  of  Dairying.     (20-35  minutes  each). 

WARNER,  DAVID  E.,  State  College,  Pa.: 

1.  Preparing  Poultry  for  Market. 

2.  Advantages  of  Caponizing. 

3.  The  Value  of  Keeping  Records. 

4.  The  Care  of  Baby  Chicks. 

5.  Sanitation  in  Poultry  Keeping. 

6.  Rearing  and  Management  of  Turkeys.    (30-40  minutes  each). 

WATTS,  D.  H-,  Kerrmoor,  Pa.: 

1.  The  Apple  Orchard  and  Its  Care. 

(a)  Starting  an  Orchard. 

(b)  Orchard  Tillage. 

(e)  Fertilizing  the  Orchard. 

(d)  Tree  Diseases,  Insects,  Spraying. 

2.  Peach  Culture. 

3.  Building  up  the  Dairy  Herd  for  Profit. 

4.  Economic  Feeding  of  the  Herd. 

5.  Alfalfa;  Its  Value  and  Culture. 

6.  How  to  Make  and  Sell  Gilt-Edge  Butter. 

7.  Farm  Buildings  and  Blunders. 

8.  Our  Education. 

9.  The  Soil  and  Plant  Nutrition. 

Note:  Any  of  the  above  sub-divided  topics  can  be  given  separately. 

WELD,  R.  J.,  Sugargrove,  Pa.:  > 

1.  The  Selection  of  the  Dairy  Cow. 

2.  The  Breeding  of  the  Dairy  Cow. 

3.  The  Feeding  of  the  Dairy  Cow. 

4.  The  Dairy  Herd  Records. 

5.  The  Babcock  Test  on  the  Dairy  Farm. 

6.  Butter  Making  on  the  Farm. 

7.  Crops  for  the  Dairy  Farm.     (20-30  minutes  each). 


WHITE,  JOHN  W.,  State  College,  Pa.: 

1.  Phosphatie  Fertilizers. 

2.  Functions  of  Lime  and  Magnesia  in  Soils. 

3.  Rational  Use  of  Lime  in  Agriculture. 

4.  Nitrogenous  Fertilizers. 

WHITE,  W.  R,,  State  College,  Pa.: 

1.  Strawberries. 

2.  Fruit  Growing. 

3.  Pruning. 

4.  The  Use  of  Concrete  on  the  Farm. 

5.  The  Central  Township  High  School.     (30-40  minutes  each). 

WITTMAN,  W.  THEO.,  Mt  Gretna,  Pa.: 

1.  Poultry;  Knowing  More  About  It. 

2.  Poultry;  Breeding. 

3.  Poultry    Houses;    Construction.      (Illustrated    with    lantern 
slides). 

4.  Poultry ;  Feeding. 

5.  Poultry;  Incubation  and  Rearing. 

6.  Poultry;  Making  Hens  Lay  in  Winter. 

7.  Poultry  Houses;   Good  and   Bad.     (Illustrated  with   lantern 
slides) . 

8.  Forty  Popular  Varieties  of  Poultry  in  Natural  Colors.     (Illus- 
trated with  lantern  Blides). 

WORTHEN,  E.  L.,  State  College,  Pa. : 

1.  The  Relation  of  Lime  to  Soil  Improvement 

2.  Organic  Matter  and  Nitrogen. 

3.  The  Economic  Use  of  Fertilizer. 

4.  Practical  Conclusions  from  the  Pennsylvania  Plat  Experiments. 

5.  Stable  Manure. 

6.  Legume  Crops  and  Soil  Improvement. 

7.  Soils  of  Pennsylvania. 

8.  Principles  of  Tillage. 

WRIGLEY,  PAUL  I.,  Eddington,  Pa.: 

1.  Asparagus  Culture. 

2.  Corn  Culture. 

3.  Hay. 

4.  Commercial  Fertilizers. 

5.  Green  Manuring  Crops. 

6.  Soiling  Crops  for  Dairy  Cows. 

7.  Balancing  Rations. 

8.  Weeds  and  How  to  Get  Rid  of  Them. 

9.  Farming  as  a  Business. 

10.  The  Use  of  Lime.    (20-40  minutes  each). 

ZINN,  W.  D.,  Phillippi,  W.  Va.: 

1.  Permanent  Pastures. 

2.  Adaptation  of  Livestock  to  the  Farm. 

3.  Intelligent  Use  of  Commercial  Fertilizer. 
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4.  Alfalfa  and  How  to  Grow  It 

5.  Factors  that  Control  Soil  Fertility. 

6.  Farm  Manures;  How  to  Save  and  Apply. 

7.  Reason  for  the  Application  of  Lime. 

8.  Rotation  of  Crops. 

LIST  OF  SPECIAL  INSTITUTE  INSTRUCTORS 

A.  R.  Bechtel,  State  College,  Pa. 
W.  M.  Benninger,  Walnutport,  Pa. 
M.  N.  Clark,  Claridge,  Pa. 

W.  M.  C.  Drake,  Volant,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Ferguson,  State  College,  Pa. 

Dr.  Wm.  Frear,  State  College,  Pa. 

W.  R.  Gorham,  State  College,  Pa. 

J.  D.  Harlan,  State  College,  Pa. 

H.  F.  Hershey,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

Joel  A.  Herr,  Millhall,  Pa.,  R.  D. 

G.  G.  Hutchison,  Warriors  Mark,  Pa. 

Prof.  M.  C.  Kilpatrick,  State  College,  Pa. 

Prof.  T.  I.  Mairs,  State  College,  Pa. 

M.  S.  McDowell  ,State  College,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Monroe,  Dryden,  N.  T, 

C.  R.  Orton,  State  College,  Pa. 

Frank  P.  Plessinger,  Locust  Grove,  Pa, 

B.  Monroe  Posten,  fitroudsburg,  Pa. 
A.  Woodward  Stephens,  Hoboken,  Pa. 
R.  O.  Umholtz,  Sacramento,  Pa. 

J.  W.  White,  State  College,  Pa. 

DEPARTMENT  LECTURERS 

In  so  far  as  time  and  circumstances  will  permit,  the  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  desirous  of  engaging  in  Institute 
work. 

In  order  to  prevent  disappointment  in  the  arrangement  of  pro- 
grams, it  is  recommended  that  Institute  Managers  first  consult  the 
individual  whose  services  they  may  wish  to  secure,  before  placing 
his  name  on  the  program. 

Department  lecturers  come  to  these  Institutes  free  of  charge,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  to  be  taken  from  and  to  the  railroad  station  at 
the  expense  of  local  managers.  The  topics  which  they  will  discuss 
can  be  procured  by  addressing  the  following  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture: 

HON.  N.  B.  CRITCHFIELD,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

HON.  A.  L.  MARTIN,  Deputy  Secretary  and  Director  of  Institutes 

-TAMES  FOU8T,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

PROF.  H.  A.  SURFACE,  Economic  Zoologist. 

DR.  C.  -T.  MARSHALL,  State  Veterinarian. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

LECTURERS 


H.  M.  ANDERSON  was  born  August  26th,  1874,  on  the  farm  wbicb  he  has  recently 
purchased  from  his  father.  He  graduated  from  the  York  Collegiate  Institute  in 
1894,  since  which  time  he  has  devoted  practically  all  his  time  to  agricutlure.  Has 
been  for  quite  a  number  of  years  growing  very  profitable  farm  crops  in  what  baa 
until  very  recent  years  been  called  the  York  County  Barrens.  He  in  particularly 
interested  in  growing  alfalfa  potatoes  and  corn  and  is  doing  experimental  work 
with  these  crops;  has  an  apple  orchard  of  which  he  ia  very  proud  and  is  n  dose 
student  of  modern  methods  of  increasing  soil  fertility. 

It.  H.  BELL  was  reared  on  a  farm  in  Huntingdon  county,  Pennsylvania,  receiving 
early  schooling  in  the  district  schools  and  later  prepared  for  teaching  at  Juniata 
College  and  Lock  Haven  State  Normal.  After  teaching  for  more  than  three 
year?,  entered  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  from  which  he  graduated  in  1910  with 
a  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Agriculture.  Since  graduation  have,  with  the  exception  of 
one  year  in  practical  work,  been  engaged  in  scientific  research  work  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Experiment  Station.  In  addition,  have  done  some  teaching  My  station 
experience  hss  had  to  do  entirely  with  horticultural  subjects.  At  the  present 
time,  am  connected  with  investigational  work  on  orchard  fertilization  together  with 
a  study  on  different  cultural  methods. 

M.  S.  BOND  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Montour  county.  Pa.,  February  28.  1334; 
lived  and  Worked  on  a  farm  until  eighteen  years  old,  then  taught  school  coven 
years,  then  was  employed  as  n  freight  and  passenger  conductor  for  nine  years 
and  traveled  as  lost  freight  and  ear  tracer  and  purchasing  agent  for  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company  for  Eve  years.  Has  been  for  over 
twenty-five  years  engaged  in  farming  and  market  gardening;  during  a  Dart  of 
this  time,  engaged  in  breeding  and  raising  blooded  Jersey  cattle  and  still  keeps 
some  of  the  best  in  the  State ;  has  made  the  raising  of  potatoes  by  the  thousands 
of  bushels  a  specialty  for  twenty-live  years;  has  been  and  is  now  using  more 
fertilizer  to  tbe  acre  than  any  man  in  his  county,  and  is  now  making  gardening  a 
specialty. 

CHARLES  M.  BARNITZ  began  the  study  of  poultry  culture  twenty-five  years 
ago  and  now  conducts  a  model  up-to-date  poultry  plant  at  Riverside,  Pa.,  and 
is  a  recognized  authority  on  poultry.  His  success  and  expert  articles  in  the 
poultry  press  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  attracted  the  American  Press 
AnOcUtjon,  the  greatest  newspaper  syndicate  in  the  world.  He  accepted  a 
place  on  their  staff  as  editor  and  artist  of  their  poultry  feature,  and  hia  poultry 
writings  are  now  read  by  millions  of  people  throughout  the  United  States.  His 
modem  and  extensive  plant  at  Riverside  is  a  practical  and  profitable  one  and 
interesting  experiments  with  land  and  water  fowl  afford  much  valuable  data  for 
platform  and  press. 

FRED  W.  CARD  was  born  at  Sylvania,  Pa.,  in  1863.  Attended  the  common 
schools  and  the  Mansfield  State  Normal,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1880.  He 
taught  three  years  in  the  public  schools  and  took  a  business  college  course,  after 
which  he  spent  live  years  in  gardening  and  small-fruit  growing.  In  the  fall  of 
1889  be  entered  Cornell  University  and  completed  the  regular  course  in  agricultural 
in  1892.  He  was  then  granted  a  fellowship  and  remained  for  graduate  work  the 
following  year,  receiving  his  master's  degree  in  1893.  He  was  appointed  assistant 
in  horticulture  at  the  Cornell  University  eiperiment  station,  but  resigned  in  s 
short  time  to  become  associate  professor  of  horticulture  at  tbe  University  of 
Nebraska,  remaining  in  this  position  for  five  years.  In  1898  he  became  professor 
of  horticulture  at  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
and  in  1901  professor  of  agriculture  as  well.  This  position  he  resigned  in  1897  to 
engage  in  actual  farming  on  the  farm  where  he  was  born,  which  he  had  purchased 
while  in  Nebraska. 

HON  W.  M.  BENNINQER  was  born  in  Lehigh  Gap,  Pennsylvania,  in  1854,  in 
the  same  year  bis  parents  moved  across  the  river  to  Lehigh  Township,  Northamp- 
ton County,  Pa.,  where  he  has  since  remained  and  where  his  noted  stock  farms, 
slate  quarries,  etc.,  are  located.  In  addition  to  a  common  school  education  he 
attended  the  Keystone  State  Normal  School,  he  was  raised  and  worked  on  his 
father's  farm  up  to  1873  when  he  started  in   business  for  himself.     He  is  weD 
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and  favorably  known  as  a  breeder  and  exhibitor  of  Holatein  Friesfan  cuttle  and 
is  an  expert  cattle  judge,  be  is  also  well  known  as  a  lecturer,  having  been  on 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  lecturers'  staff  and  Farmers'  Institutes  and  is  a 
well  known  contributor  to  leading  agricultural  and  stock  breeding  journals.  He 
served  as  Post  Master  at  Walnutport,  Pa.,  and  also  at  Benningera,  Pa.,  he  was 
corporal  of  Company  H,  of  the  4th  Regiment  of  Infantry  from  which  he  was 
honorably  discharged  in  1884  by  reason  of  expiration  of  enlistment.  He  is  Secre- 
tary of  the  Pennsylvania  Holstein  Friesian  Association  and  is  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Northampton  County. 

J.  T.  CAMPBELL  was  born  in  Springfield  township,  Fayette  county.  Pa.,  De- 
cember 18,  1872;  is  the  son  of  a  prominent  farmer;  received  his  earlyeducation  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  district ;  left  the  public  schools  with  a  more  than 
average  education  and  at  once  took  up  the  study  of  agriculture  at  home,  while 
working  on  his  father's  farm ;  he  studied  carefully  all  leading  books  and  journals 
of  his  day.  Married  in  1894,  and  took  up  gardening  and  poultry  culture,  and  was 
successful  from  the  start.  When  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  started  its  corres- 
pondence courses  in  agriculture  he  took  up  the  work  and  has  since  pursued  same 
with  dilgence.  Owns  a  large  farm  in  Crawford  county,  upon  which  he  has  worked 
out  many  important  agricultural  problems.  In  poultry  culture  he  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally successful,  having  mode  it  a  subject  of  special  study,  together  with 
soil  physics.  Keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  State  Experiment  Station  and  the 
National  Department  of  Agriculture;  has  written  some  for  various  agricultural 
and  poultry  journals. 

M.  N.  CLARK  was  born  near  Export,  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  July  18,  1848; 
received  a  good  Common  school  education,  with  several  years  at  an  academy 
and  a  full  course  nt  Duffs  Commercial  College,  nt  Pittsburgh:  has  always  taken 
much  delight  in  farming:  as  a  close  observer,  and  for  many  years  has  taken  an 
active  interest  in  agricultural  affairs  of  his  county ;  the  cause  of  education  has 
always  found  in  him  an  earnest  supporter:  has  been  engaged  in  general  farming 
from  boyhood,  except  a  few  years  spent  in  selling  implements;  wns  several  seasons 
in  the  fruit  growing  regions  of  the  south,  una  there  gained  much  information 
in  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  fruit  growing;  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  ten  years,  and  at  present  is  looking  after  the  interest  of 
his  farm. 


DR.  MILTON  E.  CONARD  was  born  in  southern  Chester  county,  of  an  ancestry 
of  successful  agriculturists.  He  obtained  his  education  in  the  public  and  high 
schools  and  Millcrrille  State  Normal  School.  He  was  for  some  years  engaged  in 
farming  in  his  home  locality;  later  taking  the  course  in  veterinary  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  institution  he  was  for  16  years  lecturer 
of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspection  and  Veterinary  Obsterics.  Throughout  his  veterinary 
career  he  has  been  closely  identified  with  dairy  interests,  practicing  for  some  years 


in  a  dairy  locality,  and  having  for  over  ten  years  given  his  entire  time  as  Inspector 
and  Consulting  Expert  for  a  large  number  of  the  dairies  furnishing  milk  to  thr 
City  of  Philadelphia,  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware. 


CHARLES  T.  CORNMAN,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  was  born  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  April  IS, 
1363.  He  received  a  common  school  education.  For  twenty-five  years  he  was  one 
of  the  largest  breeders  and  exhibitors  of  poultry  in  America  for  several  years 
operating  a  plant  covering  fifty  acres  devoted  to  the  breeding  of  high  class  show 
birds  for  exhibition  purposes  and  with  it  a  large  utility  plant.  He  is  licensed  by 
the  American  Poultry  Association  as  a  General  Judge  of  poultry  and  as  a  National 
Lecturer  on  poultry  topics.  He  has  served  as  judge  at  the  Pnn-American , 
Universal  and  Jamestown  Expositions  and  at  the  present  time  is  on  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Pa  noma -Pacific  Exposition  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  California. 
He  is  Editor  in  Chief  of  The  Poultry  Item,  the  largest  Journal  published  in  the 
interests  of  poultry  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  second  largest  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  present  time  he  holds  executive  positions  in  a  number  of  the  largest  specialty 
Clubs  in  America. 


W.  M.  C.  DRAKK  was  born  in  Lawrence  county,  August  16,  I860.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  public  schools  and  a  Normal  School  at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  passing  a 
teachers'  examination.  He  has  spent  all  his  life  on  the  farm;  was  president  of 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  In  Lawrence  county  one  term.  He  has  been  for  several  . 
years  past  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  operating  600  acres  of  land,  besides  a 
market  garden  and  an  extensive  orchard. 
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W.  H.  DARST  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Miami  county,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1884. 
After  completing  a  high  school  education  be  rented  a  farm  and  farmed  for  two 
and  one-half  years.  He  then  entered  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  taking  the  bachelors  degree  in  the  year  1910.  During  the  year  1910, 
and  until  the  fall  of  1912  he  was  employed  in  the  Agricultural  Extension  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ohfo  Agricultural  College,  as  lecturer  and  demonstrator  of  Agronomy, 
more  particularly  of  farm  crops.  Since  September  1912,  he  has  been  employed 
by  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  the  Pennsylvania  State,  College  as  J-*-  '  " 
feasor  of  Agronomy,  farm  crops  division. 


H.  P.  DAVIS  wns  born  ut  Montagu,  Michigan.  In  1907  he  was  graduated 
from  the  Lamar,  Missouri  High  school  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  entered 
the  University  of  Missouri,  from  Which  Institution  he  graduated  in  1911.  While 
in  attendance  at  the  University  he  worked  in  the  dairy  barn  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  C,  H.  Rckles,  and  also  served  an  an  assistant  in  the  chemical  labora- 
tory for  a  time.  In  February  1911,  he  became  assistant  in  Dairying  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  devoting  hi  a  time  to  experimental  and  Advanced  Registry 
work.  In  June  1911  he  resigned  this  position  to  become  assistant  herdsman  for 
Mr.  C.  D.  Rttinger,  a  Guernsey  breeder,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  showed 
for  him  at  the  National  Dairy  Show.  Io  November  1911  he  became  Assistant 
in  Experimental  Dairy  Husbandry  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  which  posi- 
tion he  is  holding  nt  the  present  time.  The  College  Dairy  Herd  is  under  his 
immediate  supervision. 


E.  B.  DORSETT  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Richmond  township,  Tioga  county.  Pa., 
February  IT,  1808.  He  received  a  common  school  education  in  the  district  where 
he  lived,  then  attended  the  Mansfield  State  Normal  School,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1S96.  Ten  years  were  spent  teaching  during  the  winter  months  and 
farming  during  the  summer.  With  the  exception  of  six  years  spent  in  the  Sheriffs 
Office  at  Wellsboro,  he  has  always  lived  and  worked  on  the  farm.  At  present,  he 
and  his  brother.  S.  C.  Doreett,  owu  and  operate  a  large  farm  in  Mansfield  town- 
ship, making  dairying  a  specialty.  His  work  in  the  Orange  as  State  Lecturer, 
*    s  brought  nim  in  close  touch  with  the  farmers  and  farm  operations  throughout 


F.  H.  FASSET,  Meshoppen,  Pa.,  was  bora  June  3,  1855,  In  Windham  township, 
Wyoming  county.  Pa.,  moved  to  Meshoppen  township  in  1849,  to  the  form  where 
he  now  resides ;  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  took  a  course  in  select 
schools  in  Meshoppen  borough ;  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  growing  of  tree 

fruits  with  marked  success  for  the  last  twenty-five "      _  '■■"-*  -■     ■ 

of  orchard  treatment,  spraying  and  pruning  have  bei 
of  growing  small  fruits  for  the  market  some  12  years  ago  and  has  met  with  fair 
success.  Is  President  of  Wyoming  County  Horticultural  Society  and  in  close 
touch  with  the  fruit  interests  in  this  section. 

JEAN  KANE  FOULK  was  born  in  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Was  educated  at  the 
Misses  Hebb's  School  of  this  city.  Removed  to  Philadelphia  and  became  a  private 
teacher  for  two  years  Married  George  Rhyfedd  Foulke  in  1888  and  removed  to 
the  mountains  of  North  Carolina.  After  two  or  three  years  residence  there  they 
removed  to  the  old  Foulke  homestead  in  Chester  county.  Pa.  Here  they  became 
actively  engaged  in  farming;  joined  the  Grange  and  other  agricultural  associations. 
Since  her  husband's  death  in  the  autumn  of  1901  Mrs.  Foulke  has  continued  the 
management  of  her  own  farm  and  in  addition  to  that  of  other  places  in  her 
vicinity . 

WILLIAM  FRKAR  was  born  in  I860,  in  Reading,  Pa.     He  was  educated  in  the 

public  schools  of  that  city  and  of  Norristown,  entered  the  preparatory  and  later 
the  collegiate  department  of  Bucknell  University,  graduating  in  1881;  pursued  a 
post  graduate  course  at  Illinois,  Wealeyan  and  Harvard  Universities.  Spent  the 
growing  season  of  the  year  during  his  childhood  and  youth  at  work  upon  a  Penn- 
Bylvanla  farm;  was  made  Assistant  Chemist  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  1883-5,  and  was  engaged  in  sugar  beet  products  and  cereals.  In  188S 
he  was  elected  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege and  in  188T  was  made  vice  director  and  chemist  to  the  Pennsylvania  State 
fullree  KqxTim.Tit  Station.  In  1X88  he  was  elected  '■hemist  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  in  1895  chemist  to  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture.  He  was  also  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Agricultural 
Chemists. 


J.  II.  FUNK,  M.  D.,  6th  generation  from  Bishop  Henry  Funk,  who  emigrated 
from  Holland  in  1719  was  born  in  Lower  Providence,  Montgomery  count;,  Pa., 
waa  brought  up  on  bin  father's  large  dairy  farm ;  attended  public  schools  in  the 
winter.     In  1859-1860  attended  Freeland  Seminary  (now  Uramus  College);  began 


the  study  of  medicine  in  the  spring  of  1863  and  received  his  diploma  a . . 

Medicine  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  spring  of  1865 ;  opened  the 
first  drug  store  in  Boyertown  and  run  it  several  years  in  connection  with  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Served  several  years  as  the  Burgess  of  Boyertown,  also 
as  Town  Councilor,  and  eight  years  as  School  Director.  Always  being  in  love 
with  horticultural  pursuits,  he  planted  a  large  orchard  in  1879.  In  the  year  1696 
he  planted  another  apple  and  peach  orchard  and  has  continued  planting  until  he 
has  about  fifty  acres  of  the  most  profitable  orchards  in  the  State.  Such  a  thing  as 
"off-year"  bearing  is  unknown  in  these  orchards.  Was  several  years  Pennsylvania 
State  Pomologist.  He  wrote  Bulletin  No.  152,  "Fruits  for  Pennsylvania."  He  is 
now  devoting  bis  entire  time  to  raising  fruit  on  the  best  modern  principles.  In 
winter  be  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  on  the  lecture  force  at  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes. 


the  U.  8.  Forestry  School  in  Idaho,  Began  teaching  Forestry  at  State  College 
in  1906,  established  Forestry  School  at  University  of  MUSOntl  in  1911,  is  now  head 
of  Forestry  Department,   Pennsylvania   Stats  Police ._  was   tmrn   1873  at  l>m;n 


daigua,  N.  T.,  graduated  Hamilton  College  1896,  taught  10  years  before  studying 
forestry. 

SHELDON  W.  FUNK  was  born  in  Boyertown,  Berks  county,  Pa.,  May  7,  1888. 
lie  has  a  good  high  school  education  and  also  took  a  course  at  Perkiomen  Semin- 
ary, From  chiidhood  he  had  been  brought  up  among  truck  and  fruit:  five  years 
of  which  were  spent  in  Florida  in  the  same  vocation.  For  the  last  three  years  he 
has  been  in  the  greenhouse  truck  and  fruit  business  with  his  father.  Has  had 
thirteen  years'  experience  in  the  greenhouse,  among  the  vegetable  plants  and  the 
i  flower. 


G.  C.  GIVEN  was  born  in  Auburn,  Maine,  received  the  Degree  of  B.  S.,  from  New 
Mexico  Agricultural  College  in  1906,,  M.  S.  from  Pennsylvania  State  College  in 
1910,  was  Assistant  Chemist  Pennsylvania  State  College  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  1907-1910,  and  is  now  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Agricultural 
Chemistry  at  State  College. 

H.  M.  GOODERHAM  was  born  and  reared  on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides 
and  cultivates  in  Cambria  county  He  whs  educated  in  common  schools  academy 
at  Carrolltown,  Pa.,  and  Ohio  Normal  University,  Ada,  Ohio.  After  teaching  In 
common  schools  for  several  terms,  he  took  up  farming  and  experimental  work, 
which  he  has  followed  successfully  ever  since.  He  has  throughout  his  life  been 
very  much  interested  in  education  and  uplifting  of  his  brother  farmer  and  his 
family.  He  has  held  several  public  offices  of  trust  and  at  one  time  was  a  member- 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  nt  that  time  holding  the  distinction  of  being 
the  youngest  member  on  the  Board  in  the  State,  He  is  at  present  treasurer  of  tbe 
Cambria  County  Horticultural  Society. 

PROFESSOR  FRANK  D.  GARDNER,  head  of  the  Department  of  Agronomy  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  Experiment  Station  was  born  and  raised 
on  a  farm  in  Illinois  and  graduated  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1881.  For  four  years  after  graduation  lie  was  Assistant 
Agriculturist  to  his  alma  inater.  He  then  served  the  National  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  Field  and  Laboratory  Assistant,  as  Director  of  tbe  Porto  Rico 
Experiment  Station  and  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Soil  management.  From  the  last 
named  position  he  came  to  State  College  in  bis  present  capacity. 

C.  L.  GOODI.ING  was  born  in  Loganville,  York  county,  Pa.,  in  1885.  He  at- 
tended the  public  schools  and  York  County  Academy :  entered  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  1903  and  graduated  1907.  After  graduation  was  Assistant  in  the 
Dairy  Husbandry  Department,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  until  December  1909; 

-    *"'      -'-■-     '"""     '-' -—■■-■'-—   ■■'   -!■•   • -,   0t   the   Pennsylvania   State 

JOEL  A.  HERR  was  born  in  Clinton  County,  Pa.,  and  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  Dickinson  Seminary,  He  served  in  tbe  Civil  War  and  has  been  a 
student,  teacher  and  farmer  all  his  life.  He  lives  on  his  farm  and  gives  special 
attention  to  fruit  culture  nad  stock  raising.  He  is  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture. 
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H.  H.  HAVNER  was  born  in  Wayne  county,  Iowa,  November  11,  1888.  He  had 
his  early  school  training  at  a  district  school  and  later  graduated  from  the  Corjdon 
Iowa  chool.  In  1908  be  entered  the  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames,  Iowa,  where  he 
took  a  combined  course  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Veterinary  Medicine.  After 
receiving  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Mr.  Havner  practiced  hia 
profession  in  Cumberland,  Iown,  la  the  fall  of  1911  he  was  tendered  the  position 
of  Veterinarian  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Mr.  Havner  has  been  m  dose 
touch  with  the  handling  and  breeding  of  livestock  since  a  boy.  Prior  to  and  after 
graduating  from  college  he  assisted  in  the  management  of  livestock  on  n  large  farm 

JAMES  D.  HARIjAN  was  born  and  reared  on  a  farm  in  Cumberland  county.  Pa. 
He  obtained  his  early  education  in  the  common  schools  and  prepared  for  college  at 
Conway  Hall,  Carlisle,  Pa.  In  September  of  1908  he  entered  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  June  1912. 
Since  graduation  he  has  been  employed  as  Assistant  in  Experimental  Agronomy  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

EDWARD    K.    HIBSHMAN    was 

Ephrata,    Lancaster   county,   Pa ,  u    ._    .....    .... . 

schools,  he  entered  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  graduated  from  that 
institution  in  1900  with  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Agriculture.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  employed  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  as  Field  Assistant 
to  the  Department  of  Experimental  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  baa  been  in 
charge  of  the  field  work  of  the  tobacco  experiments.  In  the  spring  of  1910 
he  was  appointed  a  special  Collaborator  in  the  tobacco  investigations  of  the 
Bureau    of    Plant    Industry,    Washington,    D.    C. 

GEORGE  G.  HUTCHISON,  born  on  a  (arm  in  Warriors  Mark  Township,  Hunt- 
ingdon County,  Pennsylvania,  a  farmer  for  a  number  of  years,  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  since  1895,  at  the  present  time  ii 
General  Agent  of  said  Department,  have  made  a  study  of  Agriculture  for  many 
years,  am  a  Trustee  of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  have  devoted  my  best 
energy  to  advancing  the  College  in  all  lines,  but  especially  along  agricultural 
lines,   have  been  a  member  of  the  Stnte  Board  of  Agriculture  for  a  number  of 

JOHNSTON   was   bom   i 

., —tminster  College  at  New  M ..  „   . 

public  schools  and  traveled  in  the  Western  States.  In  1881  he  bought  the  farm  he 
now  owns  and  commenced  planting  a  commercial  orchard.  These  plantings  have 
been  continued  until  he  now  has  50  acres  in  the  large  fruits — 10  acres  in  bearing, 
and  10  in  young  trees.  He  followed  dairying  and  trucking  for  a  few  years  until 
his  orchard  came  into  bearing.  He  is  a  firm  believer  tnat  the  fanner  should 
receive  a  lamer  share  of  the  consume™  dollar.  In  1908  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Experiment  Station  established  a  fertilizer  experiment  in  his  orchard  and  the 
wonderful  results  of  the  use  of  chemicals  induced  him  to  use  the  same  methods 
on  his  whole  orchard.  And  the  results  have  been  a  surprise  to  all  who  have  seen 
the  crops  produced.  His  equipment  is  up-to-date  in  the  house,  the  barn,  the 
farm  and  the  orchard.  His  farm  has  changed  from  a  run-down  tenant  farm  to  * 
very  productive  and  profitable  one. 

R.  P.   KESTER  was  born  in  Clearfield  county.  Pa.,  January  18,   1867.     He  now 

resides  on  the  farm  which  his  maternal  great  grandfather  "took  up"  and 
partially  cleared  nearly  100  years  ago.  It  was  farmed  for  80  years  in  the  old  way 
and  the  fertility  was  depleted  until  it  was  one  of  the  worn-out  farms.  During 
the  past  few  years  Mr.  Kester  and  his  younger  brother  have  been  farming  and 
dairying  by  modern  methods,  until  now  even  five  blades  of  grass  grew  where 
one  grew  before.  Fruit,  poultry  and  trucking  receive  attention.  He  was  fifteen 
years  a  teacher  and  always  a  close  student.  By  learning  from  others  and  by 
experiments  they  are  making  the  homestead  farm  pay. 

FRANK  KLINE  was  born  in  1869  in  Spring  City,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania born  parents.  Not  being  so  fortunate  as  to  be  born  and  raised  on  a 
farm,  having  lived  in  a  farming  district  he  has  been  an  observer  of  nature'* 
works  and  while  young  took  a  great  fancy  to  chickens  and  pigeons,  which  he 
has  bred  since  twelve  years  of  age.  In  1895  he  began  to  breed  pure  breed 
chickens  both  for  utility  and  fancy.  As  a  fancier  he  has  exhibited  in  many 
of  the  iargest  shows  in  the  United  Stiitcs,  winning  hundreds  of  regular  and  special 

Erizes.  At  present  his  specialty  is  R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  which  have  been 
andled  with  success  for  several  years  with  tbe  early  batching  and  rearing  of 
chicks  for  both  market  and  winter  egg  producers  a  special  feature.  Hia  breed- 
ing yards  are  about  his  home  in  Spring  City,  where  the  public  who  are  interested 
in  poultry  culture  are  welcome  at  all  times. 


L.  W.  LIGHTT  was  bora  in  York  county.  Pa.,  1857;  attended  the  public  schools 
of  his  neighborhood  ;  afterwards  attended  a  select  school  in  Adams  county  and 
then  taught  school  for  seven  winters.  During  this  time  he  attended  the  York 
County  Academy  one  term  and  also  attended  the  State  Normal  School  at  Millers- 


ville.  He  then  kept  store,  but  not  liking  the  business  he  got  out  of  it  snd 
started  in  the  poultry  business,  keeping  both  market  and  fancy  poultry,  and 
engaged  in  bee  keeping  and  the  culture  of  smal)  fruits,     la  1893  he  purchased  the 
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farm    upon   which   he   now   lives.      The   land   was   worn   out   and   the   buildings 
quite  dilapidated.    He  has  improved  this  until  it  is  now  one  of  the  best  farms  in 

.  ■ jje  naa  B  ]arse  library  of  standard  books,  keeps  a  selected  dairy  of 

1  has  all  the  modern  improvements  needed  to  equip  a  first-class  farm. 

CHAS  F.  NOLI-  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm  at  Green  Park,  Perry  county, 
Pen o sylvan ia .  His  early  education  was  secured  in  the  public  schools,  the  New 
Bloomfield  Academy  and  the  Cumberland  Valley  Stat?  Normal  School  and  from 
the  last  he  was  Graduated  in  1000.  Five  years  he  spent  as  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  after  which  he  took  the  Agricultural  course  in  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1908.  Then  he  was  field  assistant  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Harrisburg  for  one  year,  and  manager  of  the 
Nostrand  Fruit  Farm  on  Shelter  Island,  New  York,  for  one  year.  In  1908  he 
went  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  to  engage  in  the  investigational  work 
which  be  has  followed  since  then  except  for  one  year  (1010-11)  spent  in  graduate 
work  at  Cornell  University.  At  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  he  has 
charge  of  the  Geld  experiments  along  agronomic  lines,   which  include  investiga- 


MAT.COM  H.  McCALLUM  is  a  Berks  countiun  by  birth,  born,  however,  of  Scotch 
parentage,  and  "dyed  deep  in  tbe  wool"  in  truck  and  fruit  raising,  his  father, 
James  MeCallum,  being  the  pioneer  celery  and  fruit  grower  for  the  Beading 
markets.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of 
Berks  county,  Pa.,  Butler  University,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In  1904  he  was  chosen  farm  and  garden  super- 
intendent of  State  Asylum,  Wernersville,  Pa.,  which  position  he  now  holds. 

THOMAS  I.  MAIRS  spent  bis  early  life  upon  a  stock  farm  and  graduated  from 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  tbe  University  of  Missouri  in  1898.  He  took  graduate 
work  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  the 
University  uf  Missouri.  He  was  superintendent  of  field  experiments  at  the 
TJniversiy  of  Illinois  in  1896-7,  and  Assistant  in  Agriculture  at  the  University 
of  Misouri  from  1897  to  1901.  Since  be  has  been  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  He  is  now  Superintendent  of  Correspondence  Courses  and  Profes- 
sor of  Agricultural  Education.  He  has  taught  dairy  and  animal  husbandry  and 
has  had  charge  of  the  experiment  work  along  these  lines. 

M.  S.  McDOWELL  was  born  in  Mifflin  county.  Pa.,  attended  the  public  schools, 
and  Lewiatown  Academy ;  entered  Pennsylvania  State  College  in  1888,  and  was 
graduated  in  1892 :  after  graduation  was  connected  with  a  fertilizer  manufacturing 
establishment  in  Baltimore,  and  later  came  to  the  Chemical  Department  of  the 
Kxperiment  Station,  with  which  he  has  been  connected  for  some  years. 

PROF.  FRANKLIN  MENGES,  Ph.  D.,  was  born  forty-sii  years  ago  at  Manges 
Mill,  York  county,  Pa.;  the  first  nineteen  years  of  his  lite  were  spent  on  his 
father's  farm  with  all  tbe  ardour  that  farming  meant  in  those  days ;  he  then  began 
a  course  of  preparation  for  college  at  the  Baughcr  Academy,  Hanover,  Pa.,  and 
entered  and  graduated  from  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  with  the  class  of 
1888;  was  immediately  tendered  and  acepted  the  position  of  assistant  professor 
of  chemistry  in  his  Alma  Mater,  which  position  he  held  until  1896,  when  he 
came  to  York  and  took  the  professorship  of  the  sciences  in  the  York  High  School, 
which  position  he  now  holds;  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  his  Alma  Mater 
for  special  work  in  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  physics.  He  has  for  years  been 
a  student  of  the  "Experiment  Station  Record/'  and  has  continued  an  interest  in 
practical  agriculture  and  has  lectured  before  Farmers'  Institutes. 

J.  H.  PEACHEY  was  born  in  Mifflin  county,  Pa.,  in  1852;  his  early  life  was 
spent  on  .the  farm  which  he  now  owns;  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools;  taught  achool  for  a  number  of  terras  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio;  graduated 
in  the  scientific  course  from  the  Ohio  Normal  University  of  Ada  in  1881.  Con- 
tinued teaching  until  driven  from  the  school  room  because  of  ill  health;  be  began 
farming  in  1887.  Following  general  farming  for  a  few  years,  he  began  specialis- 
ing in  the  dairy-making  butter  for  a  special  trade;  and  growing  hogs.  Disposing 
of  his  dairy  a  few  years  ago  his  attention  is  directed  toward  the  growing  of  the 
peach  and  apple.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  tbe  new  agriculture,  believing  that 
clear  thinking  and  right  living  will  elevate  the  fanner. 
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F.  S.  PUTNEY  was  bora  on  a  dairy  farm  in  New  Hampshire.  In  1901  he  was 
graduated  from  the  Concord  High  School  and  the  following  year  entered  the  New 
Hampshire  State  College  from  which  he  graduated  in  1905  after  which  he  secured 
a  position  on  a  pure  bred  Jersey  farm  and  a  few  months  later  was  appointed 
Assistant  in  Animal  Husbandry  and  Agronomy  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
from  which  institution  he  received  his  Master's  degree  in  1908.  The  following 
year  he  received  a  fellowship  at  the  University  of  Missouri  where  he  made  a 
special  study  of  breeding  as  well  as  dairy  cattle  judging  and  stock  management. 
In  1909  he  whs  appointee!  Assistant  to  De.in  nnd  Director  Mumford.  After  a  yeir 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  at  the  Hhode  Island  State 
College  which  position  he  held  until  July  I,  1913,  when  he  returned  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry. 

E.  L.  PHILLIPS  was  born  on  his  father's  farm  in  Clarion  county.  Pa.  Wm 
educated  in  the  common  schools  and  a  course  in  the  High  School  at  Reid  Institute, 
Pa.  Since  then  he  has  studied  extensively  in  agriculture.  Was  married  in  1885, 
after  which  he  devoted  his  time  to  agriculture,  owning  and  operating  his  200 
acre  farm  with  profit  to  himself.  Said  farm  is  in  Clarion  county,  Pa.  He  has 
devoted  his  farm  chiefly  to  the  production  of  fruits,  live  stock  and  grain  suitable 
to  that  location  and  market.  He  has  been  an  experimenter  with  various  plant 
foods.  His  real  estate  holdings  and  commercial  standing  are  a  strong  recom- 
mendation to  himself  and   to   the  farm. 

WARREN  G.  ROSS  waa  born  at  Dunkard,  Greene  county.  Pa.,  November  22,  1883. 
Early  life  spent  on  the  farm ;  prepared  for  college  at  the  West  Virginia  University 
Preparatory  School,  1900  1904.  Extended  the  course  in  agriculture  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  February,  1905,  graduated  June,  1908.  Was  instructor  in 
Agronomy  at  College  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  1908-1909.  At  present  he  is  assistant  in 
Agronomy  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Summer  of  1910  engaged  in  field 
work  for  Bureau  of  Soils. 

CHARLES  A.  ROW  has  lived  on  a  farm  all  his  life  and  done  experimental  work 
along  various  agricultural   lines   for  the  last  six  years.      The  two  years   pre'  ' 
to   these   were   spent   in   the   Ontario   Agricultural   College   at   Guelph,    Car 


from  which  institution  he  received  a  diploma.  He  is  now  in  business  with  bis 
father  on  a  large  farm  near  Yardley.  They  are  making  a  specialty  of  raising 
pure  bred  cattle  and  improving  corn  and  wheat  by  plant  selection. 

R.   S.   SEEDS  was  born  in  Huntingdon  county,  Pa.,  1852;  was  educated  in  the 

public  schools  and  at  the  Shade  Gap  Academy,  He  was  raised  upon  a  farm  and 
traveled  for  eighteen  years  among  the  fanners  selling  agricultural  implements. 
In  1892  he  bought  a  farm  that  bad  been  run  down,  which  he  has  greatly  unproved. 

B.  O.  SEVERSON  waa  born  on  a  farm  near  S  tough  ton.  Wis.,  December  9,  1887. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  a  district  school  from  which  he  graduated. 
On  graduating  from  the  Stoughton  High  School  in  1908,  he  entered  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  graduating  from  the  Agricultural  Course  in  1910.  During  his  Uni- 
versity course,  he  specialized  in  Animal  Husbandry,  He  has  been  engaged  in 
teaching  and  experimental  work  along  Animal  Husbandry  lines  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  since  September  1,  1910.  At  present  he  holds  the  position 
of  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  at  that  Institution. 


d  from  there  in  agriculture  in  1900.    For  eight  years  he  managed  a  successful 

co-operative  store  and  while  at  Cornell  made  a  special  study  of  co-operation  among 
fruit  growers.    He  was  orchard  instructor  for  the  Division  of  Zoology. 

W.  H.  STOUT  was  born  October  18,  1840,  in  Lower  Nazareth  township,  North- 
ampton county,  Pa.,  waa  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  engaged  in  various 
occupations,  serving  an  apprenticeship  at  coopering  and  milling,  at  clerkship  and 
traveling  salesman ;  has  lived  on  his  present  farm  for  the  past  twenty-eight  years, 
and  is  engaged  in  general  farming,  trucking,  fruit  growing  and  bee-keeping ;  has 
acquired  practical  and  scientific  information  by  observation  and  study;  speaks 
English  and  German. 

LEON  OTICE  VAN  NOY  was  born  in  Troy ,  Pa . ,  1876,  on  a  dairy  farm .  At  the  age 
of  six  yi'iirs  his  father  started  in  the  pure  blood  cattle.  Was  educated  in  the  public 
school,  Troy  High  School  and  took  special  work  in  general  agriculture  and  dairy 
farming  for  three  years  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  He  returned  and  went 
into  partnerahip  with  his  father  in  the  dairy  business  and  made  a  number  of 
experiments  in  feeding  for  profit.  In  the  fall  of  1900,  he  whs  forced  to  rjuit  his 
father's  farm  on  account  of  ill  health  and  traveled  for  a  few  years.     Waa  in  and 


through  34  states.  During  this  time  he  worked  at  a  number  of  occupations  besides 
farming.  Had  a  great  opportunity  to  compare  city  life  with  country  life.  Id  1906 
he  returned  to  his  fathers  farm  and  took  the  management  of  it.  Haa  a  private 
creamery  and  at  the  present  time  is  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  direct  route 
from  the  producer  to  consumer. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  TOMHATR  was  born  at  Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota  December 
19,  1881.    He  attended  the  common  schools  until  fifteen  yean  of  age.    At  the  age 

of  eighteen  be  entered  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  High  School  at  St,  Anthony 
Park,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1B02,  In  the  fall  of  1903  he  entered  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  graduating  in  1907.  In  the  fall  of 
1907  he  came  to  Pennsylvania  State  College  as  Assistant  in  Animal  Husbandry. 
He  resigned  his  position  in  the  spring  of  1908  to  go  to  Manchuria,  China,  as 
Livestock  Expert  for  the  Manchuria  Government.  In  1910  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  take  charge  of  the  Livestock  Extension  work  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  In  the  summer  of  1912  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  which  position  he  now  holds. 

B.  J.  WELD  was  born  in  Warren  county.  Pa.,  October  27,  1868  upon  the  farm 
wbcb  he  now  owns  and  operates.  He  is  of  Scotch- American  parentage.  His  edu- 
cation was  secured  at  the  common  schools  and  st  the  Sugar  Grove  Seminary, 
also  at  a  business  college.  He  received  his  agricultural  education  and  training 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  Experiment  Station.  He  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  dairy  fanning  and  endeavoring  through  breeding,  weeding  and  feeding 
to  build  up  a  large  herd.  He  keeps  accurate  records  of  the  production  of  his  cows, 
and  is  building  up  bis  farm  through  systematic  cultivation  and  fertilization. 

W.  THEO.  WITTMAN  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm  in  Lehigh  county.  As  a 
small  boy  he  was  particularly  interested  in  poultry  nod  fruit  growing  and  has 
always  since  retained  a  strong  interest  in  both  these  branches  of  agriculture,  con- 
stanfly  studying  and  working  with  both.  He  is  now  Poultry  Judge  with  a 
National  reputation,  and  his  name  is  constantly  appearing  in  the  better  class  of 
poultry  journals  as  a  contributor  to  the  poultry  knowledge  of  the  day.  He  has 
written  several  books  on  poultry  keeping  that  are  largely  advertised  and  have 
cnmmtmdrd  a  big  sale.  As  Superintendent  of  the  Poultr.v  1  >epnrtment  of  the  Great 
Allen  town  Fair  he  has  built  up  there  one  of  the  very  finest  aod  best  displays  of 
breed  poultry  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  this  country,  greatly  stimulating  the 
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sylvania  and   thereby  enhancing  the  market  value  of   their  poultry  and   poultry 
products   enormously. 

D.  H.  WATTS  was  born  near  Kerrmoor,  Pa..  May  25.  1861;  was  raised  on  the 
farm  of  his  father,  Martin  Watts,  and  educated  in  the  public  schools,  which 
schooling  was  supplemented  by  a  few  months  attendance  at  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School,  He  always  has  been  interested  in  farmer's  organizations  and 
served  two  years  as  President  of  the  Clearfield  County  Agricultural  Society.  He 
located  upon  his  farm  in  1866  aud  erected  thereon  modern  buildings  and  established 
a  dairy  plant,  where  tine  butter  for  a  special  trade  is  produced.  The  growing 
of  fruits  is  also  n  specialty.  On  his  farm  known  as  ''Orchard  View  Farm," 
there  are  3,000  apple,  peach,  pear  and  plum  trees,  all  his  own  selection  and  plant- 
ins;. 

JOHN  W.  WniTE  wis  Mm  in  Greenville,  North  Cnrolinn.  1883.  Hi>  received  his 
elementary  training  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  and  graduated  from  Bethel 
High  School  in  1899.  Entered  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege and  graduated  in  1B03.  He  spent  the  first  three  years  after  graduation  iu 
Chemical  research  and  was  appointed  Assistant  Chemist,  Pennsylvania  Experi- 
ment in  1906.  In  1911  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  and  entered  University  of 
lllinoiFi  pr-'duiite  school  ..htninins  (he  degree  <>f  Muster  nf  Science  in  Arrir'ulhirc 
In  1912.  He  was  appointed  Soils  Research  Chemist  and  Associate  iu  Agronomy 
at  tie  Pennsylvania   State  College  in   July,   1912,   in  which  capacity   he  is  still 

B  L.  WORTHEN  was  born  and  reared  on  a  farm  in  Illinois  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1904.  He  was  connected  with  the  Illinois  College  and 
Station  until  1906.  From  1906  to  1909  he  was  Scientific  Assistant  in  the  National 
Bureau  of  Soils  then  in  rharae  of  "Soil  Investigations,"  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  until  January,  1913,  when  he  came  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  and  Station  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy.  He  has  spent  one 
year  in  graduate  study  at  the  Cornell  University  and  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science  in  Agriculture  in  1908.  His  present  work  consists  of  the  teaching  and 
investigation  in  Soils  and  Fertilizers. 
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DAVID  F.  WARNER,  JR.,  was  bora  at  Bridgeton,  Rhode  Island,  in  the  rear 
1884.  Early  life  was  apent  on  his  father's  farm  near  the  village  of  Bridgeton. 
He  attended  public  schools  in  the  town  of  Burnilville  until  the  age  of  twelve  when 
he  left  school  to  help  on  bis  father's  farm.  He  continued  farming  until  the  age 
of  20,  when  he  entered  the  Preparatory  School  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  College. 
After  completing  the  preparatory  course  he  entered  the  Fonr  Tear  Agricultural 
Course,  graduating  in  June,  1912  with  a  degree  of  B.  S.  On  June  1,  1913,  be 
waa  appointed  to  the  position  of  Assistant  in  Poultry  Husbandry  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  which  place  he  now  holds. 

W.  R.  WHITE  waa  born  on  a  farm  near  Grove  City,  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania. 
He  graduated  from  the  Classical^  Course  in  Geneva.  College,  in  1901      " 


school  one  year,  waa  in  the  Civil  Engineering  Department  of  the  Pittsburg  sad 
Lake  Erie  Railroad  three  years,  and  graduated  from  Pennsylvania  State  CoDep 
in  1907.     He  was  Assistant  in  Correspondence  Courses,  Pennsylvania.  State  Col- 


*  lege  from  1907  to  1908  and  was  Farm  Superintendent  near  Pittsburg  from  1008 
to  1(01.  Since  1911  he  hsH  been  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Education,  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,   State  College,  Pennsylvania. 
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Directions:  County  Chairmen  and  Local  Institute  Committee*  will  please  oae 
the  following  outline  for  heading  of  program  and  follow  as  far  as  practicable  the 
classification  of  subjects  .embracing  no  more  than  two  distinct  topics  for  one  ses- 
sion. The  address  of  Welcome  and  Response  can  be  omitted  and  a  brief  in- 
troductory by  the  County  Chairman  substituted  when  Local  Committee  deem  advis- 
able. 

UMPU  PKOS-KJJC   TaU  Bampl*  l»  TMtfaad  u  u  Aid  to  Imtltute  Kuitm  in  KaUat  up 


FARMERS'  INSTITUTES 


TO   BE  HXLD   UMDEH    THE   AUBFICE8    OF 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


DIVISION  OF  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 


FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY,  DEC.  5  AND  6, 1912 

»GoosIe 


1   PUBLIC   ASS   rBXE-EVZKTBODT    W    IBTCTZD. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


OPENING  SESSION 
Devoted  to  Soil  Conditions 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  December  3,  1 :3 

Presiding  Officer, 

Opening  Exercises. 

Soil  Fertility. 

Roil  Cultivation. 

How  to  Converse  Soil  Moisture. 

(Question  Box.) 

Adjournment. 


EDUCATIONAL  SESSION. 

Wednesday  Evening,  December  3,  7:00. 
Nature  Study  for  County  Schools. 
Essential  Qualifications  to  Successful  Teaching. 
Attractive  Country  School  Grounds. 
The  Central  Township  School. 
Adjournment. 
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DAIRY,  STOCK  AND  POULTRY  SESSION 

Thursday  Morning,  December  4,  9:00. 
(Question  Box.) 
Feed  for  the  Dairy  Cow. 

The  Silo  As  An  Economic  Investment  in  the  Dairy. 
Poultry  Breeding  and  Feeding  for  Profit. 
Adjournment. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  December  4,  1 :30. 
(Question  Box.) 

Good  Country  Roads;  How  Obtained. 
Sheep  Husbandry. 
Legumes  for  Feed  and  Fertility. 
Adjournment. 


LADIES'  SESSION 

In  the  Interest  of  Country  Homes. 

Thursday  Evening,  December  4,  7:00. 

Music. 

A  Model  Home. 

What  Books  and  Magazines  Shall  We  Read;    The  Quality  and 
Preparation  of  Food. 

Heating,  Lighting,  Ventilating  and  Sanitary  Arrangement  of  Country 
Homes. 

Lawn  and  Garden. 

Social  Life  in  Rural  Districts. 

Digitized  byG00Qle 

Adjournment. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 


The  foregoing  order  will  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible,  bat 
other  exercises  will  be  introduced,  if  found  desirable. 

Although  these  institutes  are  designed  and  conducted  for  the  edu- 
cation and  advantage  of  farmers,  yet  all  who  are  interested  are  in- 
vited to  attend,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  show  their  apprecia- 
tion, not  only  by  being  present  at  the  meetings,  bat  also  by  taking 
part  in  the  discussions. 


ASK  QUESTIONS 


A  question  box  will  be  kept  upon  the  secretary's  desk,  and  all  are 
invited  to  place  therein  such  questions  as  they  may  wish  to  have 
discnssed  daring  the  session.  At  the  proper  time,  designated  by  the 
meeting,  these  questions  will  be  referred  to  some  one  for  answer,  or 
brought  up  for  general  discussion. 

All  granges,  alliances,  agricultural  societies  and  kindred  agricul- 
tural organizations  are  specially  invited  to  attend. 

For  further  information,  and  for  programs,  address, 

Name,    

Address,    

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Institute  Managers  for County. 


Local  Committee. 

Committee   oil    Question. 

County    Board    of   Man- 
agers. 

Wn,  Stereos 

WUliam  Stover, 

J.  A.  Walker, 

Mrs.    Jane   Welly, 

Miss  Jane  Miller, 

MEANS  OF  ACCESS 

Trains  on  the  B.  C.  R.  R.  arrive  from  the  East  at  8:30  A.  H.  and 
5:19  F.  II.;  from  the  West  at  9:40  A.  M.  and  9:38  P.  SI. 

On  the  P.  R.  R.  trains  from  the  East  arrive  at  4:52  and  9:54  A.  H. 
and  4 :32  P.  M. ;  from  the  West  at  10 :18  A.  at.  and  6 :08  and  9 :23  P.  M. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   AGRICULTURE 


BULLETIN  No. 


TABULATED  ANALYSES  OF 

Commercial  Fertilizers 


FROM  SAMPLES  SELECTED  IN   ACCORDANCE. 
WITH  ACT  OF  MAY  I,  1909 


PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


.  P-wrnlwt  31,   1-)1 


LlAIMIISUrRC,  PA.: 
1914 
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OATH  OF  FERTILIZER  SAMPLING  AGENT. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvanias  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  me, , 

of '. .County  of  and  State 

of  Pennsylvania,  who  being  duly  sworn,  according  to  law,  doth  de- 
pose and  say :  That  he,  has  been  duly  appointed  an  agent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania  to  collect  samples  of  Com-, 
mercial  Fertilizers  for  analysis,  tbat  he  is  not  in  any  way  interested 
in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  fertilizer,  and  that  he  will  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  office  with  fidelity  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  law  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  as  set  forth  in  the 
instructions  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture governing  the  sampling  of  fertilizers  in  this  State. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  this' 

day  of  

(Signed),  


Malta*  byGoOgle 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


DEPARTMENT  OF   AGRICULTURE 


BULLETIN  No.  244 


TABULATED  ANALYSES  OF 

Commercial  Fertilizers 


FROM  SAMPLES  SELECTED  IN  ACCORDANCE 
WITH  ACT  OF  MAY  I.  1909 


PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


From  August  1  to  D«c«nb«r  31,  1913 


HAEBISBURO.PA.: 

WM.  STANLEY  RAY,  STATE  PRINTER 

1914 
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The  Act  of  1st  May  1909,  Commonly  Referred  to  as 
"The  New  Fertilizer  Law"  Is  as  Follows: 


AN  ACT 

To  regulate  the  manufacture  and  Bale  of  commercial  fertilisers; 
prescribing  penalties  for  its  violation,  and  repealing  an  act,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  Bale  of  commercial 
fertilizers;  providing  for  its  enforcement,  and  prescribing  pen- 
alties for  its  violation,"  approved  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March, 
Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c,  That  ever;  package 
of  commercial  fertilizer  sold,  offered,  or  exposed  for 
sale,  for  mamirial  purposes  within  this  Common- 
wealth, except  the  dung  of  domestic  animals,  lime, 
marl,  and  wood-ashes,  shall  have  plainly  stamped 
thereon  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  or 
importer  and  his  place  of  business,  the  net  weight  of 
the  contents  of  the  package,  the  brand  or  trade-name 
of  the  fertilizer  the  package  contains,  and  an  analysis 
stating  the  percentage  such  fertilizer  contains  of  nitro- 
gen in  an  available  form,  of  potash  soluble  in  water, 
of  soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  and  of  insolu- 
ble phosphoric  acid. 

Section  2.  Every  manufacturer  or  importer  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  as  specified  in  section  oue  of  this 
act,  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  of 
each  year,  or  before  offering  them  for  sale  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, file  annually  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture a  statement  of  the  names  and  number  of 
brands  of  such  commercial  fertilizers,  having  distinct 
trade-names,  that  he  shall  offer  for  sale  during  the 
next  ensuing  year,  and  a  copy  of  the  analysis  of  each 
one  of  such  brands  of  commercial  fertilizers,  as  re- 
quired by  section  one  of  this  act. 

Section  3.  In  addition  to  the  statement  required 
by  section  two  of  this  act,  every  manufacturer  or  im- 
porter of  commercial  fertilizers  shall,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year,  or  before  offering 
them  for  sale  in  this  Commonwealth,  file  annually 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an  affidavit  showing 
the  amount  of  each  brand  of  fertilizer,  having  a  dis- 
tinct trade-name,  sold  within  the  Commonwealth  dur- 
ing the  last  preceding  year;  and  if  the  said  amount 
shall  be  one  hundred  tons  or  less,  he  or  they  shall  pay 
or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ^ooqIc* 


sum  of  fifteen  dollars  for  each  and  every  brand  of  such 
commercial  fertilizer,  having  a  distinct  trade  name 
sold  within  the  State  during  the  last  preceding  year : 
and  if  the  said  amount  shall  exceed  one  hundred  tons, 
and  be  less  than  five  hundred  tons,  he  or  they  shall 
pay  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  as  aforesaid ;  and  if  the 
said  amount  shall  be  five  hundred  tons  or  more,  he 
or  they  shall  pay  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars,  as  aforesaid. 
If  such  manufacturer  or  manufacturers,  importer  or 
importers,  shall  not  have  made  any  sales  within  the 
Commonwealth  during  the  preceding  year,  he  or  they 
shall  pay  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  upon  each  such 
brand,  as  aforesaid :  Provided,  That  all  monies  so  re- 
ceived shall  be  immediately  paid  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  into  the  State  Treasury,  for  the  use  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Section  i.  No  person  shall  sell,  offer,  or  expose  for 
Bale,  in  this  State,  any  pulverized  leather,  hair,  ground 
hoofs,  horns,  or  wool  waste,  raw,  steamed,  roasted,  or 
in  any  form,  as  a  fertilizer,  or  as  an  ingredient  of  a 
fertilizer  or  manure,  without  an  explicit  statement  of 
the  fact;  said  statement  to  be  conspicuously  affixed 
to  every  package  of  such  fertilizer  or  manure,  and  to 
accompany  and  go  with  every  lot,  parcel,  or  package 
of  the  same. 

Section  5.  Any  person  or  persons  selling,  offering, 
or  exposing  for  sale,  any  commercial  fertilizer  or  any 
brand  of  the  same,  having  a  distinct  trade-name,  with- 
out the  analysis  required  by  section  one  of  this  act, 
or  with  an  analysis  stating  that  it  contains  a  larger 
percentage  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  above-named  con- 
stituents than  is  contained  therein,  or  for  the  sale  of 
which  all  the  provisions  of  sections  two  and  three  have 
not  been  complied  with,  or  any  person  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  section  four  of  this  act,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction,  shall  be 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  offense, 
and  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  subse- 
quent offense.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
all  penalties,  costs,  and  fines  recovered  shall  be  paid 
to  him  or  his  duly  authorized  agent,  and  by  him  shall 
be  immediately  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  for  the 
use  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Section  6.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby 
empowered  to  collect  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
either  in  person  or  by  his  duly  qualified  agent  or 
representative,  and  to  have  them  analyzed,  and  to 
publish  the  results  for  the  information  of  the  public ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  said  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
such  assistants,  agents,  experts,  chemists,  detectives, 
and  counsel  as  he  shall  duly  authorize,  shall  have  full 
access,  ingress,  and  egress  to  and  from  all  places  of 


business,  factories,  barns,  buildings,  carriages,  cars, 
and  vessels,  used  in  the  manufacture  and  transporta- 
tion, or  sale,  of  any  commercial  fertilizer.  They  shall 
also  have  power  to  open  any  package  or  vessel  contain- 
ing or  supposed  to  contain  any  commercial  fertilizer, 
and  take  therefrom  samples  for  analysis,  upon  tender- 
ing the  value  of  said  samples. 

Section  7.  The  term  "commercial  fertilizers,"  as 
used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  and 
every  substance  imported,  manufactured,  prepared,  or 
sold  for  fertilizing  or  manuring  purposes,  except  the 
dung  of  domestic  animals,  marl,  lime,  and  wood-ashes, 
and  not  exempt  by  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this 
act. 

Section  8.  This  act  shall  go  into  effect  on  and  after 
the  thirty-first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  nine;  and  the  act,  entitled  ''An  act  to  regulate  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers;  pro- 
viding for  its  enforcement,  and  prescribing  penalties 
for  its  violation,"  approved  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
March,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
one,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved— The  1st  day  of  May,  A.  D.  19Q9. 

EDWIN  S.  STUART. 
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Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  4c,  That  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  or  Bale  of  commercial  fertilizers,  to 
use  the  word  "bone"  in  connection  with,  or  as  part  of 
the  name  of,  any  fertilizer,  or  any  brand  of  the  same, 
unless  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  such  fertiliser 
shall  be  the  product  of  pure  animal  bone. 

Section  2.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  pay  a  fine 
of  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  for  every  subsequent  offense;  such  fine  or 
fines  to  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  for  the  use 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall,  together  with  his  deputies,  agents,  and  assist- 
ants, be  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  act. 

Section  3.  All  magistrates,  aldermen,  and  justices 
of  the  peace  throughout  this  Commonwealth  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  bear  and  determine  actions  arising 
from  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall 
have  authority  to  hold  for  court,  or  to  impose  the  pen- 
alty hereby  prescribed,  subject  to  appeal,  as  the  law 
shall  direct. 

Section  4.  This  act  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  Anno  Domini  nineteen  hundred  and 
ten. 

Approved— The  23d  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1909. 

EDWIN  S.  STUART. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


State  College,  Pa.,  December  22,  1913. 
Hon.  N.  B.  Criteh  field,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Barrisburg,  Pa.: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  upon 
the  analysis  of  the  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers  received  from  the 
official  sampling  agents  during  the  fall  season  of  1913. 


Very  respectfully, 


;git;eo:;yGoO^Ic 


FERTILIZER  ANALYSES  AUGUST  1  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1913. 


Since  August  1,  1913,  there  have  been  received  from  authorised 
sampling  agents  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-four  fertilizer  samples, 
of  which  five  hundred  and  forty  were  subjected  to  analysis.  Pref- 
erence is  given  to  those  which  have  not  been  recently  analyzed.  Iu 
cases  where  two  or  more  samples  representing  the  same  brand  were 
received,  equal  portions  from  several  samples  were  united,  and  the 
composite  sample  was  subjected  to  analysis. 

The  samples  analyzed  group  themselves  as  follows:  292  complete 
fertilizers,  furnishing  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  nitrogen;  6  dis- 
solved bones,  furnishing  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen ;  140  rock  and 
potash  fertilizers,  furnishing  phosphoric  acid  and  potash;  40  acidu- 
lated rock  phosphates,  furnishing  phosphoric  acid  only;  36  ground 
bones,  furnishing  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  and  26  miscella- 
neous samples,  which  group  includes  substances  not  properly  classi- 
fied under  the  foregoing  heads. 

The  determinations  to  which  a  complete  fertilizer  is  subjected  are 
as  follows:  (1)  Moisture,  useful  for  the  comparison  of  analyses,  for 
indication  of  dry  condition  and  fitness  for  drilling,  and  also  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  fertilizer  was  kept  in  the  warehouse.  (2) 
Phosphoric  acid — total  and  insoluble;  that  is,  that  portion  not 
soluble  in  water  nor  in  warm  ammonium  citrate  solution  (a  solution 
supposed  to  represent  the  action  of  plant  roots  upon  the  fertilizer), 
which  is  assumed  to  have  little  immediate  food  value.  By  difference, 
it  is  easy  to  compute  the  so-called  "available"  phosphoric  acid.  (3) 
Potash  soluble  in  water — most  of  that  present  in  green  sand  marl 
and  crushed  minerals,  and  even  some  of  that  present  in  vegetable 
materials  such  as  cotton-seed  meal,  not  being  included 'because  in- 
soluble in  water  even  after  long  boiling.  (4)  Nitrogen — This  ele- 
ment is  determined  by  a  method  which  simply  accounts  for  all 
present,  without  distinguishing  between  the  quantities  present  in  the 
several  forms  of  ammonium  salts,  nitrates  or  organic  matter.  (5) 
Chlorin — this  determination  is  made  to  afford  a  basis  for  estimating 
the  proportion  of  the  potash  that  is  present  as  chlorid  or  muriate, 
the  cheaper  source.  The  computation  is  made  on  the  assumption  that 
the  chlorin  present,  unless  in  excess,  has  been  introduced  in  the 
form  of  muriate  of  potash ;  but  doubtless  there  are  occasional  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.    One  part  of  chlorin  combines  with  1.826  parti 


of  potash  to  form  the  pure  muriate;  knowing  the  chlorin,  it  is,  there- 
fore, easy  to  compute  the  potash  equivalent  thereto.  (7)  In  the  case 
of  ground  bone,  the  state  of  subdivision  is  determined  by  sifting 
through  accurately  made  sieves;  the  cost  of  preparation  and  especi- 
ally the  promptness  of  action  of  bone  in  the  soil  depend  very  largely 
on  the  fineness  of  its  particles,  the  finer  being  much  more  quickly 
useful  to  the  plant 

The  preceding  paragraph  sets  forth  the  nature  of  the  examinations 
given  to  the  several  classes  of  fertilizers  under  the  laws  in  force 
prior  to  1909.  The  legislation  of  1909  has  made  needful,  how- 
ever, some  additional  tests.  Sec.  i,  of  the  Act  of  May  1,  1909,  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  "pulverized  leather,  hair,  ground  hoofs,  horns,  or 
wool  waste,  raw,  steamed,  roasted,  or  in  any  form,  as  a  fertilizer,  or 
as  an  ingredient  of  a  fertilizer  or  manure,  without  an  explicit  state- 
ment of  the  fact."  All  nitrogenous  fertilizers  have,  therefore,  been 
submitted  to  a  careful  microscopic  examination,  at  the  time  of 
preparing  the  sample  for  analysis,  to  detect  the  presence  of 
the  tissues  characteristic  of  the  several  materials  above  named.  The 
act  of  April  23,  1909,  makes  it  unlawful  to  use  the  word  "bone" 
in  connection  with,  or  as  part  of  the  name  of  any  fertilizer,  or  any 
brand  of  the  same,  unless  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  such 
fertilizer  shall  be  the  product  of  pure  animal  bone.  All  fertilizers 
in  whose  name  the  word  "bone"  appears,  were  therefore  examined 
by  microscopic  and  chemical  methods  to  determine,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible with  present  knowledge,  the  nature  of  the  ingredient  or  in- 
gredients supplying  the  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  well 
known  to  fertilizer  manufacturers  and  which  should  be  equally 
understood  by  the  consumer,  that  it  is,  in  certain  cases,  practically 
impossible  to  determine  the  source  of  the  phosphoric  acid  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  finished  fertilizer.  The  microscope  shows  clearly 
the  structure  of  raw  bone,  but  does  not  make  it  possible  to  discrim- 
inate between  thoroughly  acidulated  bone  and  acidulated  rock.  The 
ratio  of  nitrogen  to  phosphoric  acid  in  a  raw  bone — and  only  such 
bone  as  has  not  been  deprived  of  any  considerable  proportion  of  its 
nitrogenous  material  by  some  manufacturing  process  can  properly 
be  called  "pure  animal  bone" — is  about  1 :8 ;  in  cases  where  the  ratio 
of  nitrogen  to  phosphoric  acid  exceeds  8,  it  is  clear  that  part,  at 
least,  of  the  phosphoric  acid  has  been  supplied  by  something  else 
than  pure  animal  bone;  but,  inasmuch  as  nitrogen  may  have  been 
introduced  in  some  material  other  than  bone  and  no  longer  detectible 
by  the  microscope,  the  presence  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  proportions  corresponding  to  those  of  bone  is  not  proof  positive 
that  they  have  been  supplied  by  bone.  Finally,  the  differences  in  the 
iron  and  silica  content  of  bone  and  rock  respectively,  afford  means 
of  distinction  useful  in  some  cases;  the  usefulness  of  this  distinc- 
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tion  is  limited,  however,  bj  the  facts  that  kitchen  bone  frequently 
contains  earthy  impurities  rich  in  iron  and  silica,  and  that  earthy 
Aliens  can  legally  be  used  in  fertilizers  and  are  in  fact  considerably 
used  therein  both  as  "make- weights"  and  as  "conditioners,"  or  ma- 
terials introduced  to  improve  the  drilling  qualities  of  the  goods.  The 
fact  that  the  phosphoric  acid  in  bone  and  rock  are  identical  in 
character  is  probably  so  well  known  as  to  require  no  detailed  con- 
sideration in  this  connection. 

The  law  having  required  the  manufacturer  to  guarantee  the  amount 
of  certain  valuable  ingredients  present  in  any  brand  he  may  put 
upon  the  market,  chemical  analysis  is  employed  to  verify  the  guaran- 
ties stamped  upon  the  fertilizer  sacks.  It  has,  therefore,  been  deemed 
desirable  in  this  report  to  enter  the  guaranty  filed  by  the  manufac- 
turer in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  such  connection 
with  the  analytical  results  that  the  two  may  be  compared.  An  un- 
fortunate practice  has  grown  up  among  manufacturers  of  so  wording 
the  guaranty  that  it  seems  to  declare  the  presence  in  the  goods  of  an 
amount  of  valuable  constituent  ranging  from  a  certain  minimum 
to  a  much  higher  maximum;  thus,  "Potash,  2  to  4  per  cent"  is  a 
guaranty  not  infrequently  given.  In  reality,  the  sole  guaranty  is  for 
2  per  cent.  The  guaranteed  amounts  given  for  each  brand  in  the 
following  tables,  are  copied  from  the  guaranties  filed  by  the  maker 
of  the  goods  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  lowest  figure 
given  for  any  constituent  being  considered  to  be  the  amount  guar- 
anteed. For  compactness  and  because  no  essentially  important  fact 
is  suppressed  thereby,  the  guaranties  for  soluble  and  reverted  phos- 
phoric acid  have  not  been  given  separately,  but  are  combined  into  a 
single  guaranty  for  available  phosphoric  acid;  in  cases  where  the 
maker's  guaranty  does  not  specifically  mention  available  phosphoric 
acid,  the  sum  of  the  lowest  figures  given  by  him  for  soluble  and  re- 
verted phosphoric  acid  is  used.  The  law  of  1879  allowed  the  maker 
to  express  his  guaranty  for  nitrogen  either  in  terms  of  that  element 
or  in  terms  of  the  ammonia  equivalent  thereto;  since  ammonia  is 
composed  of  three  parts  of  hydrogen  and  fourteen  parts  of  nitrogen, 
it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  calculate  the  amount  of  one,  when  the 
amount  of  the  other  is  given;  the  amount  of  nitrogen  multiplied  by 
1.214  will  give  the  corresponding  amount  of  ammonia,  and  the  amount 
of  ammonia  multiplied  by  0.824  will  give  the  corresponding  amount 
of  nitrogen.  In  these  tables,  the  expression  is  in  terms  of  nitrogen. 
The  laws  of  1901  and  1909  abolished  the  alternative  and  required 
that  the  quantity  shall  be  given  in  terms  of  nitrogen. 

The  system  of  valuation  employed  and  the  schedules  of  values  are 
fully  set  forth  in  Bulletin  No.  242,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred 
for  information  upon  these  subjects. 

Diaiti2eat>yG00Qle 
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Han;  manufacturers,  after  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  law, 
insert  additional  items  in  their  guaranties,  often  with  the  result  of 
misleading  or  confusing  the  buyer;  the  latter  will  do  well  to  give 
heed  to  those  items  only  that  are  given  as  the  law  requires  and  that 
are  presented  in  these  tables: 

A  summary  of  the  analyses  made  this  season  may  be  presented 
as  follows: 


Summary  of  Analyses  Made  this  Season. 
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For  the  purpose  of  indicating  more  specifically  to  the  eye,  cases 
deficient  from  guaranty,  an  asterisk  has  been  affixed  in  the  analytical 
tables  where  the  ingredient  bas  been  found  less  in  quantity  than  the 
manufacturer  guaranteed.  Too  great  emphasis  should  not  be  placed 
upon  very  slight  deficiencies,  because  very  slight  imperfections  in 
mixing  and  slight  variation  in  analysis  are  practically  unavoidable. 
The  asterisk  has  been  used,  therefore,  only  in  cases  where  the  de- 
ficiencies amount  to  0.2  per  cent,  or  more,  except  where  nitrogen  has 
been  guaranteed  in  amounts  no  higher  than  1.0  per  cent,  in  which 
case  an  asterisk  has  been  affixed  where  the  deficiency  amounts  to 
0.1  per  cent,  or  more. 

The  cases  of  departure  of  goods  from  their  guaranteed  composi- 
tion observed  this  season,  including  only  those  cases  in  which  an 
asterisk  has  been  affixed,  were  as  follows: 
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Summary  of  Instances  of  Deficiency  from  Guaranty. 
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The  cases  of  deficiency  noted  during  the  past  nine  seasons  in  the 
composition  of  goods  as  compared  with  their  guaranties,  expressed 
in  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  goods  of  each  class  analyzed, 
are  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  deficiency,  1909-1913. 
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A  comparison  of  the  average  composition  of  all  samples  of  com- 
plete fertilizers  for  which  guaranties  are  recorded  with  the  average 
of  the  corresponding  guaranties,  for  several  seasons  past,  including 
those  of  this  season,  follows: 
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Average  Composition  and  Gnaranty  Compared. 
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It  is  of  interest  to  note  how  closely  the  series  of  valuations  based 
upon  the  wholesale  price  of  raw  materials  in  the  principal  markets 
during  the  most  important  buying  season  and  upon  certain  average 
allowances  for  expenses  and  profits  on  the  part  of  the  mixer  and 
jobber,  coincides  with  the  retail  prices  later  ascertained.  A  compari- 
son for  several  seasons  past  is  given  below : 


Comparison  of  Selling  Price  and  Valuation,  1909-1913. 
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MATERIALS  USED  IN  FERTILIZERS. 


The  microscopic  examination  of  the  nitrogenous  fertilizers  for 
leather,  hair,  and  other  materials  the  use  of  which  without  notice  is 
prohibited  by  the  Act  of  Ma;  1,  1909,  revealed  in  no  case  such  quan- 
tity of  any  of  these  substances  as  might  not  fairly  be  regarded  as  an 
accidental  trace.  No  instance  has  been  reported  by  the  sampling 
agents  in  which  a  declaration  of  the  presence  of  such  material  has 
been  made.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  quite  general  knowledge  that 
substances  of  this  kind  are  being  largely  used  in  fertilizer  mixtures; 
but,  in  most  cases  at  least,  only  after  such  treatment  as  results  in  the 
destruction  of  the  characteristic  tissues  and,  at  the  same  time,  wholly 
or  partly  in  that  of  the  organic  compounds  originally  present. 

In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  April,  23,  1909, 
many  firms  dropped  from  the  brand  names  of  goods  manufactured 
by  them  the  word  "bone"  hitherto  forming  part  of  said  names.  Where 
such  change  in  name  appears,  it  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  derived,  at  least  in  part,  from  something  else  than 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  WORK. 


In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  the  work  of  the  season  has  been 
performed  under  my  direction,  as  follows: 

The  nitrogen  determination  by  W.  Thomas,  B.  8.;  those  of  total 
phosphoric  acid  by  Fred  J.  Holben,  B.  S.;  of  insoluble  phosphoric 
acid  by  H.  D.  Edmiston  and  F.  N.  Crawford,  B.  S. ;  of  potash  by  E.  S. 
Erb,  M.  S.;  computations  by  Miss  Verna  Bryce,  and  chlorin,  by 
Charles  Kern ;  and  the  preparation  of  samples,  care  of  records,  and 
the  detail  of  the  compilation  of  this  bulletin,  by  G.  C.  Given,  M.S.  To 
these  trained  and  experienced  assistants,  my  acknowledgments  are 
due  for  loyal  and  efficient  service. 
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■     FERTILIZER        CO.. 
■l«d  '  Super    l'iiospb»te 

nomj    Potash    Coinpuund 


D.  H.    Shivery.    Bellefonte.    It.    D.... 
Bannooj  Cereal  Mills.   Harmon).    .. 

T.  S.  Kenderdlne  Bom,  Newtown.   .. 

A.   B.   BumEtrrtner.    Pnlm/rn,    

Pred  S.  Neater,    New  Ringgold,    .... 

E,  A,  Slagle.    Pailnoe 


MKsjstone    Vegetable    Guano || 

!       '  ' 

LANCASTER  RONE  FERTILIZER  CO..  LAN- 


t  c^S'v.'lBiSEirai)t'r':: 

Lei    Ben  ling.    Mej  era  town.     , 

:.   Wagner,    Bellerlown 

1.    Bumgardner.    Palmyra,    . 
ter  ShorTataJl.   Taller  View, 


LANCASTER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  LANCASTER,  ' 

]  ,        NO.    3    Pure    Dissolved    Animal    Bone   and 

No.   i   Rising  Sun   Anlmnl   Bom,    

I        No!  14  Wheat  and  Grass  FertlNiw.' '"!.'" J 

1  LEBANON      FERTILIZER      WORKS,      LEB- 
ANON,   PA.  I 

■  I      ItLevan'a  Wheat  and  Oraaa  FerUUMC  ....j1 


.   DcWalt.    Belblehem. 


flitroo^GoO^IC 


T,I  ZE  BS— Con  tinued 


Phosphoric  A 

eld  Id  IOC  Poundo. 

Pota 

■  U  In  100  Ponndi. 

3 

Nitrogen 

1 

■ 

| 
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IK 

| 
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; 
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| 
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"i 

IS 

Is 

1 

i 

3 

I 

6 

£ 

1 

5 

i 

S 

8"'' 

s 

•7. IB 
l.M 

0.29 
T.ll 

S.39 
-7.41 

■7.15 

...» 
... 

•6.72 
7.36 

•7. a 

•7.56 
Lit 

9.SS 

8.00 

8.00 

B.OO 

8.00 
7.00 
l.M 

S.00 

7.00 
10.00 

10. 00 

.69  !    -8.07 
1.17      t.1t 

M       "S.0B 

.« I    ».« 

■:i": 

,.„!  ,.„ 

1.78        7.M 
I.0S  !      8. 92 

J. SB        "S.5S 

,.„    ,.„ 

l.«S     *S.03 

1.6S          8.67 
.44        -8.» 

•"    '■" 

n.io    io.es 

l.»      ••■O) 
1.40  |    •».« 

9.60 

!:" 

•" 

l.» 

3. CO 
t.W 

9.S-; 

<« 

';" 

7.69 

}.m 

7.» 
l.M 

1.86 

6.73 
I.EO 

(.39 

!:" 

6.  OS 
-.08 
9.13 

6. 93 

2.46 
1.36 

4. IT 

5. 61'          6.00 

| 
T.ra1  10.00 

G.39  i      6.00 
».»!      10.00 

j 

44*        4.00 
4.33       4.00 

6.05  I     6.00 

....   «.«, 

.71 
l.M 

1:1 

l.M 
■It 
l.M 

l.M 

2.47 

M 
.St 

.3! 

1.45 

2.16 

30.4! 
14.60 

33.51 

24.51 
22,07 

IS. 54 
31. 69 

M 

18.49 

r  17.16 

(11 

I   22.00 

f   34i00 
1  21.00 

1    2s!oO 

it!m 

\h 

n'.w 

ftt 

24(9 

2446 

9796 
1316 
293.1 
2467 

3224 

3286 

2622 
II4J 

3413 
2644 

3034 

2647 
2766 
3296 
E44> 
•441 

127  V 

3460 
1506 
3064 
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COMPLETE  FERTI 


■'a  Harvest  Qomo  I'hnapha"' 
T.lsttr'n    Golden   Shear.    -     ... 


Lister's  Potato  nudConi  No.  t  Fert! 


Special   Potato  Per  HI  Iter. 

■a  Special  Wheat  Fertll 


THE      FREDERICK      LUPLA: 


THE    MAPE8    FORMULA 


Ma  pes'   Complete  Manure  10%  Potash, 
NOAH    MARKET..     RE1T7.LAND.     PA. 


ri  Organic  Compound, 


Martln'F 
Marlln'i 

the   mil: 


'    Broa.,    Bloonubnrg, 
Baaka,    Spriogboro.    .. 


'aShaefcitj 


.  0  A  Pi«;>*l**>agf  r.     StlppFQsuurie 
Futrj.    Hoarlog  Springe.    ... 


MeeV.    4lli-o»ood 

>rd   Weaver.    BI.liorn.il  lie 

J.  Samea.  Centre  Vallov 

1.   Heath.   Corn. I 

i  a   li-iHi..-.   Cherrnllle. 

Bard.   I  •■.  -- t 

B     '."ooniuaon.    State    C"lhirr.  , 

g    Miller.    Cotlue 

r  i   Uffleniao.    Park.    

.    ila-.u.    Sprlngboro. 


L.   Smith,    Mill  Creek. 


.    W.   nut  Ion,    Conyngham. 


W.    W.    Parker. 


Valley.    R. 

J.'  NOTlnfer,    L*^i»to^o!    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
.  W.  Parker.  'Roliratmrg.    !..'■'.'.'.'.'. 

II.     Bhanberger,     Bed    Lion,     li 
No.  1. 
,  T,  Hosklna,   Hickory  Hill 

Rook  &   Bro.,    Quarry vllle 
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1.14 
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2.76 
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COMPLETE  FERTI 


1 
t 

1 

from  Whom  Sample  Wu  Taken. 

| 

i 

\ 

i 

I 

THE    Mn.LER_FBRTII.IZKR    CO.,     BALTI- 

Vegc.  table   Grower.    ... 


MORE,    MD. 


t        ^Special  Potato  PerHltaer j 

I  Bpw  In  I   Tobacco   Ijruwer,    

.  MOWERY      I.ATSHAW     HARDWARE     CO., 


.  NASSAU    FERTILIZER   C 


ItWheit  and  Gru>  Grower,   

I.  OBER  ft  BOSS  CO..   BALTIMORE.   MD. 
[tOber'e  Farmera'   Mlitnre 


llObcr'*    Independent    Ammonlaled    Super 

I      ftOuer'i    Overland   Special   Mlitnre.    

OYLBR  ft  SPANGLBR,   GETTYSBURG,    PA. 
PATAPSCO  GUANO  CO..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


tipuro  Special  Wheal  Compound 


.    Uontx.    WcIUjtU 


Chaa.  Brubacber,  Bphrata,  R. 


.iwtlun  Geeaej,   Dalla 

.    B.    Mock.    Martlnabn 

n  Pbilllppa.    Sonbun 


all  ' 


w.   D.   Mren,   Eaat 

J.   A.   WlttwnMM.   Merwraborj. 

John  PhllllppB,    Sunbnrj,  'b.   No. 

Oyltr  A   Epanglpr,    Gettrabati-. 


AIRY    QtANO    CO..    BAL- 


<  j         Piedmont    Rojal    Ammunlated    Bone    and 
PITTSBURGH    PROVISION    AND    PACKING 


.    PITTSBURilH,    PA. 
"    Potato    Fertilize 

e    with    Potash, 


IT.  P.  McLaughlin.  Mann  nlion.    .. 

IT.  H.   Looae.    Meiutos   11111-, 

Mlrlinpl   likca.    «   Ron,    Scotland.    .. 

F'.  C.    Goohanour,    aiddonsburjr 

11.  W.    MrSalr,    Merbanlt-jvlllo 

II  W.    MrSuli.    Mn-hEinlcaYiUr 

H.  D.   ft   1.    F.    Bream.    Octtjabiirr. 


Weddle  A  Button.   Went  Newton. 

P.  H.  flumwit.   Lntrobe 

Job.  Tajolc,   B.  F.  D.   Irwin 


.    Pollock    Fertiliser    t 


PDGH    ft    LYONS.    OXFORD. 
KM  Bone  PboapbaU 

was  B.  a.  p.  Pboapnnte,  ........ 

tOompcsltB  sample. 


1:1  SS?  t&  £%£<  ocg 1  dm 


LIZERS— Continued . 


Pijtmphorlc  Add  la  100  round*. 
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•si 
ft 

...,,».. 

1 
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Total. 
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1 
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| 
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Total. 

Id    100    m«. 
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| 
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1 
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! 

1 
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| 
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8.27 

1.71 
9.03 

9.14 
9.99 

s.so 

■7.69 

^'? 

0.87 

8.87 

«.n 

0.17 

0.00 

3. DO 

7.00 

fi.W 
9.00 

s.w 

8.00 
1.00 

9.00 

a. oo 

s^oo 

6.00 
9.00 

..OO 

.11 
.71 

1.™ 

l.U 
1.71 

i.ts 

.a 

2.39 

(.09 
LIT 
1.28 

1.37 

!« 

.38 
.89 

1.02 

10.51 

I.H 
'    9  98 

s!z7 

i.n 

■In 
■.it 

3.07 
9.91 

uji 

7.60 

10. 00 

i.oo 

10.00 
8.00 

6.57 

t.W 
l.U 

i.n 

8.07 

i.n 

... 

J.  00 

Ki 

S3 

I.H 

tin 

.24 

4.S6 

i.a 

2.39 
I.N 

7.00 
6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

2.00 
2.00 

1.00 
10.0" 

I '.BO 

4.00 
6.00 

.n 

l.SO 
1.09 

IS! 
LOO 

i.n 

1.00 

*i.» 

(.70 
1.(5 

.M 
1.05 

I.H 

1.86 

M 

1.65 

tin 

1.06 
l.«S 

15.40 

2G.42 

20. tO 
25. S3 

27.61 

17.13 

28.17 

n.n 

lS^Sl 

21 .« 

20^18 

17.53 

M.St 
■0.60 

SI  .60 

M.n 

[   2«.00 

20.00 

I   19.00 

23.00 

IK 

l  18.00 

(    16.00 
f    20.00 

a. oo 
aloo 

26.00 
23.00 

r  u.« 

"■" 

21.00 

M.60 
M.EO 

2239 

2277 

an 

MSI 

£928 
2143 

an 

3318 
2366 
2991 

2294 

3372 

3286 

2S80 
Z360 

2312 
KM 
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COMPLETE  FEBTI 


1 
a 

s 

I 

i 

i 

Manufacturer  and  Brand.                     j    From  Whom  Sample  Win  Taken. 

I 
| 

a 

i 

2SM 

m 

E61 

8125 

Tt 

B   RAMS BURG   FERTILIZER  CO.,    FRED- 
BRICK.    MD. 

Humbret  ft  Knur.    Llttleatown 

Humbret  ft  Kru(,    Llttleatown 

SIN- MONUMENTAL     CO.,      BALTIMORE, 
MD. 

tRaaln'i  Best  Wbeat  anit   Grass   Producer.  | 

|   16.90 

Baaing   Indian  Brand  for  Tobacco 

8.85 

AD1NO    RONE   FERTILIZER   CO.,    READ 
I  NO.    PA. 

J. 

«.1S 

t Reading    Special    Grain    and    Qrau    Pro-! 

tSrhqjlklll  Valley  Favorite  for  Grain  and| 
Grass.                                                                        1 

tTnick.     Fruit    Tree.     Vine,    rotato    andj 
G.    REICHARD   *    BRO.,    ASHLAND,    PA. 

221* 

Grover  C,    Mrers.    Gardners 

*-J5 

■■T 

n    J    B    k     Ebe    ho' 

2507 

aoss 

Sliaa  M.   Yerkes.    Newtown 

S.  M.  Kline.   Lebanon.   R.  No.  «.... 

Jobn  Fromm.   Schuylkill  Haven 

I.M 

HI 

F. 

BERT      A.      REICHARD.       ALI.ENTOWN, 

1NDOI.I.AR    CO..    TAWNBYTOWN.    MD. 

Llttleatown  Milling  Co..  Llttleatown. 

S.    ROYSTER   GUANO   CO..    BALTIMORE, 
MD. 

im 

DC 

Rojiterl  Flab,  "riesh"  and  !f\?w],    ........'. 

n.    K.    r..„.man.    Centre  Hall    

A.    W.    WilJliun*.    Faiitorjvllle, 

A.   11.    Mmileutiall,    Hc.ilo.ll.    R.   No.   5. 

A.  II.  Menrienlnll.  Benton,  R.  No.  S, 

Wrnvrr   &    H>Tkej-,    Wlndber.    

Abraham    Hoatetler.    Johnstown.    R. 

i» 

("baa.  Raer.   Allentown,  R.  D 

Kfl 

Horater'a  Seeding  Down  Special  Fertilizer. 

HAAL-SHELDON  FERTILIZER  CO..  BUF- 
FALO,   N.    y. 
Complete   Fertilizer   with  Eitra   Potash,    . 

10.03 
11.  M 

tOomnooIte  sample. 
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LIZERS— Oratftnicd  ■ 


Pboipborlc  Add  la  100  Pounds. 

Potato  in  too  Pound*. 
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20.00 
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23. 00 
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a.  so 
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•220 
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COMPLETE  FERTI 


1 

1 

I 

Manof«ttrcr  and   Brand . 

From  Wl.om  Sample  Van  Taken. 

1 
| 

s 

\ 
1 

tioo 

W81 
»• 

3173 
HIS 

THE     SCOTT    FERTILIZER    CO.,     ELKTON.' 
jtStandsrd   Phosphate j 

R.  D,  Hooser,   GrantvIUe,  R.  No.  t. 
IV.    H,   DCw,    North uniberland 

i      7.5S 

M 

Le  ?'B*u"H:*i5l'™11,T"1S    N  **!  *" 

a. is 

L.    SHOEMAKER    A    CO..     LTD.,     PHILA 
DELPHI  A.    PA. 

F 

tShoemaser's     New     Jersej-     Special     (or  j 
Wheat  and  Clover.                                       j 

tSboemnker'a  Swift   Bon   Oun.no  for  Fall  I 
Trade. 

A.    SIMONS,    CORNWEIT.S,    PA. 

The  Farmers'   Favorite  High  Grade  Pboa- 

Tlie    Farmers'    High   Grade   Phosphate   for 
H.    SMYSEH.     YORK.    PA. 

Jaa.    Meleher.    Barto,    R.   No.    i 

Sheets  A   Price.    Qnakertown 

,.» 

P.    a.    Sctutppell.    Mohrnllle,    

F.   A.   Simons  Set..   Cornwella 

F.    A.    RlriK.no    Est.,    Cornwella 

11. K 
S.SS 

i  FOR    THH    SOUTHERN    FERTILIZING    CO.. 
S6fit!      HHout'bern  - Fertilising     Co.,     Ammonlated  I 

1" 

2653  1          Southern    Fertilizing    Co.    Farmers'    Choice 
Brand. 

ST 

ANDARD  GUANO  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  HD. 

Walter  A  Frederick.    Montandon.    .. 
F.   A.  Blneamon.   Port  Trerorton.   .. 
II.   H.  Loose,    Menges  Mills 

sum 

K\ 

^ 

11.  II    Loose,   Monies  Mills 

1  .« 

iin 

ST 

Standard  Key  tone  Brand                              l 

Walter   A    Frederick,    Montnnilc.il.       . 
Walter   A    Frederick,    Montandon.     ., 

'„„ 

mi 

1FT  4  CO.,    BALTIMORE.    MD. 

an 

P.    THOMAS    A    SONS    CO.,     FOILADKL- 

Jaa.    Gnldner,    Tamaqua,    R.    No.    t, 
B.  F.  Hippie.   West  Cheater 

Cbu.    Rarig,     Omnia,     K.    D. 

i£3 

10. « 

t.n 

awt 

tCompostte  sample. 


)lgltbadbvC00gIe 


1,1  ZRRS— Co:i  tinned . 


pho*pnorlt  Add  Id  ioo  Posad*. 

Fotagh  Id  100  Pouoda. 

Is 

A  Tillable. 

1 

Total. 

i 

i 

i 

I 

B 

1 

Total. 

.Id    100    lb.. 

5 

si 
1 

I 

1 
| 

d 

1 

I 

| 

1 

1 

| 

1 

| 

B 

7.37 
B.40 

S.O 
B.21 

•S.M 
1.11 

1.71 

8.73 

i.M 

l.M 

i.oo 

3.W 

e.oo 

7.00 
8.M 

».00 

1.00 

1.00 
1.00 

8.00 

3. J* 
1.00 

7.00 

i.oo 

Ms 

LIS 

i.n 

1.43 

.71 
l.M 

2.S4 
1.S6 

1.07 

.ra 
J» 

'.M 
l.M 

(.77 

10.SS 
B.40 

12.17 

ii.oi 

•7.S7 
10.41 

12.06 

io.  H 

l.M 

*.4« 
10  IS 

3.57 

10.  a 

».50 

7.81 

8.00 
9.50 

10.00 
10.00 

a'.w 

- 

e.oo 

i.a 

E.N 

B.7S 

4.11 

4.13 

s.sa 

5.00 
2. J! 

1.60 

1.11 

6.78 
4. S3 

l.M 

2.71 
!.» 
1.17 

2^00 

2. at 

2.W 

t.H 

2.00 

150 
2.00 

2.00 

4.00 
1.00 

.0 
.« 

1.70 
l.M 

i.n 

1.16 

M 

M 

M 

l.M 

l.M 

i.n 

.a 

.13 

'.a 

l.M 
l.M 

l.M 
l.M 

.82 

.a 
'.it 

.81 
lit 

UK 

n.M 

2S.M 
Ifi.BI 

21.44 
11.41 
13.28 

21.(0 

31.11 
11.71 

20.11 

h!m 

52.96 
20.  ie 

36.(5 
20. 48 
17.44 

10.41 

20 

i; 
n 

10 
26 

". 

24 
IS 

1 
1 

H 

! 

21 
21 

00 

00 
oo 

00 

00 

M 

as 

noo 

1581 

(101 
1310 
1171 

I7«l 
11(6 

1421 
ltl( 

1173 

1441 

am 

MOV 
2910 

26H 

»S1 
2«S3 

1711 

1221 
1120 

2811 

'"  *i 

■4(3 

2741 
1187 

14*1 

1S70 
1714 

n»» 

2101 

•OmUtotnt   fall*   below    guaranty. 
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COMPLETE  FEBT1 


From  Whom  Sample  fu  Taken. 


TRENTON    BONE    FERTILIZER    CO.,     TREN- 
TON.  N.  J. 
Trenton  Grain  and  Grass 

vw   tunneij,  a  co.  rnn.4DEi.rniA. 

ItCurnplete   Buperpnoepliate. 1 

jtPotaio   em)   Grain   Manure 

Real-cert   Phosphate.    . 

TUSCAROHA       FERTILIZER       CO..       RALTI 

itsig  (4)   root. ".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'. J 

FOB  J.   E.  TYGRRT  CO..    PHILADELPHIA. 
1'A  .   BY  AM    AO    CHBM    CO 

Pointer    Ir^uhate.     ■•      .- ..- 

ItStaoitard  Fertiliser 1 

ONION    CHEMICAL    WORKS.     INC.     NORTH 
WALES.     PA. 

Animal  Booe  and  Polasb 

1  Warmers'    Special 

If  Grain  and  Oraaa  Grower 

Granncre-    Favorite. 

TEH    PNITBn    STATES    FEHT1LIZER    CO.. 
BALTIMORE,     MO, 

tFaroi    Dell   Backers   Guano -I 

tFarni  Bell  Oralo  Grower. j 

Far™  Bell  StaoVrd   Gnaw.    I..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

VIRGINIA      CAROLINA      CHEMICAL      CO.. 
R1CMOND,     VA. 
V.    G.    C.    Co'a.    Special    for    Wheat    and 

Pride  of  Peqnea   Fboapoatc 

,  H.  WHANN  CO.,    PHILADELPHIA.    PA. 

I    Fertilizer.  '  "       "         j 


a  Special  Atnmonlated  SuperpUos-  I 


Edward   Garget,    Doylestown 

Rowan!    Oanjsa.    Doyleatown 

Ed     n.:- 1.      A  Sunt.    n«t  Corner. 

J     w     La.,    New   Tripoli. 

Ert.    id-   :■  ..   A   Snm.   West   Chester. 

Geo.   R.    iv..'-,-,*  BmbreeVille. '".'.'.'. 

I    A.  Escbbecb.   Milton.  R    No.   1... 
FredS.   NeeUrl    New  Rlognold. 

IT.  w    McSslr.    MeahaaleaTUle, 

J     T.    Dana.    SI.  Jvnua. 

J.    Bwone.    Myeratowo,    R.    No.   6,     . 

I.  Swopo,    sin>niu>*a.''l4     No.   i. '.'. ". 
I    Swope  A   Boo.    Myeratown. 

Cnfcm     Cnemlcal     Works.     Nor  II 

C-ok    Oralo.    Feed   and   Sopply   Co. 
DlUaborg 

C.  L    Manln.   l-oymille 

J.  a.  Gas.  SanoBiT,  R.   No.  i.    . 

A.  P.   Llnpf.    Uttlestowo 

J  A     wftnrrapfou.    Mwrrabnrs:.    .. 

J  Heni-Dmaa.    Seigtrled.       

L.   A.   Gelger,   Joanna „.., 

E.   B.  A  M.  J.  Walker,    Klnier.    .. 

Milton  Johnston.    Qnaliertowo 

Morrla  Bowen,  Schuylkill  Haven.    ., 

D.  Artnor  Groan.   Danboro,    

S.    E1*e  Schwann.    Valley    View.    ., 

D,   Arthur   Gross,    Danboro 

D.   Arthur   Grose,    Danboro 

Morrla  Bowen.  ScboylkUl  Haven,   .. 

Milton   Johnston.    Qnakertown 


I  " 


!"■" 


tComnosIte  eample. 


J  JZERS— Continued . 


Phoiphoric  Acid  In  100  Pounds. 


Potuh  in  100  Pounds. 


Nitrogen 
n  100  lbs. 


ss 

* 

!S 

3 

J5 

s 

30 

5i 

. 

si 

TS, 
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t!1!"? 


!S:S 


•CoiwUtoent   («!!■   below   (o»rmntj. 


COMPLETE  FEBTI 


I 

1 

s 

1 

1 

MWnlrldte'f   Clo.tr   I*»t   Crop   Ore- 

Woolrldge'i   Cy  1. 1  ' 

jtWoolrlr!»;e'»   H«B   <Jra.l*   Potato  id 


TOBK  CHBMIUAL  WIIBES.    VUKK. 

ItDempoair'a  Batf  »■<■:  Hill 

MDempwoira    Plo*    Brut).     

Special  Milton 

1  tDcnipwc.lt  i   spring   Special 


lfDompwol(«    an 

Strajcn'   Boerla 

HE  SHY    S.    ZOOK, 


t Composite  sample. 


'•■»rl  lotos  loo.     Ml.:... 

■■■....  4    j.    i-.:.     Carlisle 

K     ii  Bar-lei.    i-i   ■  ;■■ - 

i. CBnt  Juluuwo.     Mill. tile.     

B.    O.    n«ckw.    ii, --t.     . 

0.    O.    Truer.    ElTenoo     B.    D 

J.  H.  Wntotoo,  PetenMirf.  B.  : 
Peter  Remei  A  Boo!  UlffltabOR. 
Eruito,  -1    Hrtiirj     Rebrestmrg.    .. 

TCoo'  llaloe*  &  Co..  Alflunm.  '.'. 
Jobo  8.  Bwhberrer.  E.erell  ... 
Jackson  A  Crispin.  Berwick.  . 
Peter  Bconer  A   ekm.    M""::i.  -i.r* 

S     K     fa.li.-g",     Vallej    View.       ! 

J.   P.  Stoltsfoa,    BlTerson 

J.   P.   StotUfui,   Kterson 


flitroo^GoO^IC 


L1ZERS— Continued . 


•— ■ 

M    Fou 

.... 

i 

ToUl. 

j 

i 

a 

a 

i 

1 

1 

I 

I 

■  SuEl 


si 
S" 


•Constituent    rant    bcluw   lutrut). 


)igltbadbyC00gIe 


ROCK  AND  POTASH 

Furnishing  Phosphoric 


Manufacturer  (nil  Brand. 


A1LRNTOWN     MANUFACTURING     CO.,     AL- 


AMKIUCAN       AGRICULTURAL 


lIMsrslanil  Bono  Super  Phosphite 

Mai/land  Linden  Soper  Phosphate,   ., 
HMoro  Phillip.  Great  Crop  Fertlllwr 

jtMoro   Phllllpa    Wheat   BpecUl.     

1 1  Northwestern  XXX  Alkaline  FbMpMb 

Pncker-M  Union  Banner  Wheat  Gr..»-. 
gulrmltii;l*c-  D)m«ilvi<d  Phosphate  a»<l   1' 


d  Eight.  . 
se'a  Gran  and  Oral 
ae'a  Wheat  Special, 

quehanna  Alkaline  I 


A.   B.  Mock.    Martins  Mi  re 

Of...    K.    DriWd,    Y.,rk    Ss>riiiici<, 
Irwin   11.    Ehww.Ie,    New    Kuteriirlsr    ' 
Jan    Jarotn.    York   Hpi-lncn 

J.    N.   Ofli  Co..    Lwk  llnvfii 


J   ■    AJ      pI°,!,'1J",?er       »Hn(WO*nui».  ' 


Berinlet,    AnMlna 


.    ni.rf.niHl.. 


FERTILIZERS. 
Acid  and  Potash. 


I' amphoric    Acid    Id    100    Pounds. 

Ptttuh  In  100  Ponnda. 

si 

n 

1: 

§■ 

8! 

j? 

itslUble 

£ 

1 
S 

| 
I 

| 

3 

J 

Total. 

s 

Is 

1 

H 

i5. 

! 

I 
1 

J 

I 

1 

1 

I 

(.60 
ia!23 
10.3* 

io. oe 

!.* 

10. OS 

io!ol 

0.E2 
10.(0 

t.oo 

B.M 
13.  H 

u.n 

10.00 
8.0* 
12.00 

16 .00 
11.00 

10.00 
10.00 

10.00 

12.00 
12.00 

10.00 

,„      „-l      „- 

i 
i 

IS 
i    !:S 

8.10 

1: 

!  II 

e.oo 

8.00 

» 

8.00 
6^00 

16.48 
K.88 

16.78 

m'.ts 

IS.  78 

.65 
.31 
l.t* 

1.44 

.67 
.80 

1.17 

.41 
.47 

.71 
.48 
.41 

.80 

.76 
.38 

l.IJ 
M 

.01 
.71 
LOG 

8.M 
1S.S1 

T.S4 
10.11 

lt.it 

11. M 

I 

10.76 
•10.7! 

•io!ss 

•11.76 
12  !98 

11.07 

17.87 

! 

>!»           5.00 
11.00  1         8.00 

8.00           1.86 

14.00  !          0.17 

11.00           8.71 
11.00  1         2.79 

u.l      ..« 

u.»       - 

!|:S 

i 
1 

W7 

8248 

21!.-! 
8KB 

was 

H 

13.60 

2848 

8SE1 

3865 

18.00 
13^00 

slis 

6.00 
6.W 

a 

2f7fi 

8380 
3330 

15!00 

8771 

8SS4 
12T8 

SK7 

1745 

321! 

12. Of 

10.18 
1IU9 

IS.  00 

32« 
8482 

34  6Z 

•Const itncnt   filla   below    (uanntj'. 


ROCK  AND  POTASH 


i 

SHim-., -rare r   lad   Brand. 

From  Wbom  Sample  Warn  Taken. 

1 
8 

I 

S 

1^7 

AD 

! 

Alt 

] 

AT 

ERICA  N       FERTILIZING       CO.,       BALTI- 
MORE.   BD. 
Double  Dl»30lr<4l   Phosphate  and   Potash... 

Double  Hilra  Pnoephate  and  Potash 

t  American  Formula  WLrat  and  Corn.    ...1 

UOUB      FERTILIZER     WORKS,      BALTI- 
UORB. 
Armour's    Phosphate  and   Potash 

J.  D.  Coldamltn.  Williamson 

J.  H.  NeUhkjJk,   Slate  Crnlesc, 

.Jotin  IT.   NHUhbrli,    Stat*  Cllcg-e.    ... 

J.  D.  Coldamltb,  Winiimson 

C,  A.  Bojer.   Roaring  Springs 

J 

LAN-TIC    FERTILIZER   CO.,    BALTIMORE. 

MD. 
Atlantic  Farmers  Alkaline  Klitnr 

S.    AUKHR,    SHAMOKIN,    PA. 

a. 

S.   F.   Peckniln.    Williamson, 

Geo.    R.    Hendricks   A   Boa,    Bellas- 
«rOT». 

J.   A.   Handahew,   Bblnnensbnrs;.    ... 

J.-.9-; 

ii. 

LTIMORB      ['UI.VEU1Z1NG      CO.,      BALTI- 
MORE.   MD. 

1  " 

3331 

IP      I        P  t     b  Co            d.                           1 

L.   E.  Speck,   Wellarllle.    

John  A.  Handshew,  Shlppensberf,  .. 

Nejhard  *  Ecller,  Ornn«eTllle 

Grorer    C.    Mrers,    Gsrdnefl 

■ 

& 

DGH  ft   BONS   CO.,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

tBaugb'a  S  A  &  Special  Alkaline  Snperpboa- 
"  pbate. 

tBoujb's  10  *  B  Phoaphste  and   Potash,    .. 

tBnulb's  I!  *  C  Phosphate  and  Potash   .. 

1 

ae  i; 

Jeremiah        Gleplnger,        Srlifried's 

a.] 

e.a 

!S« 

WKER     FERTILIZER     CO.,      NEW     TORE 

Joko   Sieber,    Ulmlntovn.    R.   D 

J.  C.  Mattern.  8torm-t.>wn 

G.  M.  Bnrleborm.  Miminlrarg 

L.    H.    Leeter  A   Bro„    Gteencastle, 

1 ,., 

«, 

Booker's  Snperpboaptiate,    wltli  Potaah  foi 

TJLIZKR         WORKS,    "    n.UlETlSTOWN, 
MD. 
C.  C.  C.  Eclipse  MUtare,    

[ERA  PEA  KR       CHEMICAL      CO.,       BALTI- 
MORE.    MD. 

n.  u 

E   MORTIMER  CO.,    NEW   TORE. 

!•■ 

>» 

E.  Prank  Coi'i  High  Grade  Dlsaolied  Pkoa- 

B.  Frank  Ooa'i  11  1  G  Dissolved  Pbosphat* 

COLUMBIA  GUANO  CO.,    BALTIMORE.    MD. 
Ctolumhu  Grass  BTid  Grain  Grower 

Lewis    firmer.    Ess  ton,    R.    No.    I,... 

HI 

wis 

M.   P.   Whltenliht,    Blomstmnt 

Rmannel   Troutinan,    Mlllertown.    E. 

Ml 

FERTILIZER— Continued  ■ 


li 

1 

1 

Anllibl*. 

Total. 

nu. 

£ 

3« 

u 

| 

1 

I 

| 

I 
a 

1 

1 

s 

1 

IS 

I 

93 

| 

■• 

* 

= 

I 

1 

' 

p 

ss 

J 

IS.fl 

"" 

a.ii 

H.  64 

11.00 

l.M 

11.91 

11.00 

i.» 

11. OS 

„ 

6.» 

... 

..00 

„„ 

17.M 

1491 

'9. SO 

.« 

10.71 

IS.  60 

5.48 

B.OO 

13:8 

aw 

2411 

•>.„ 

10.00 

1.02 

10.11 

».. 

i.n 

2.21 

2.00 

12 .75 

11.50 

114  9 

S.tl 

8.00 

.so 

9.11 

9.00 

1.17 

1.(7 

1.00 

14.  Si 

1214 

•3.79 

"■" 

l.M 

11.47 

LIT 

1.00 

« 

Ml 

8. a 

i.n 

1  15.60 

1599 

"* 

2020 

ll.E 

1  21.00 

1104 

'■" 

... 

llfll 

(Is 

».= 

10.00 

.64 

10.H 

a.. 

I.00 

*.(■ 

e.oo 

10.14 

10.00 

.ts 

10.  SI 

ll.M 

2.26 

1.8 

14.24 

15.00 

„,. 

,,» 

-IS 

».. 

u 

1.TI 

i.oo 

13.60 

.... 

1S22 

■u.n 

li.OO 

l.M 

ti.it 

1J.O0 

M. 

6.66 

o.oo 

,0.5. 

» 

» 

Mil 

ion 

10.00 

1.21 

11.(7 

11.00 

t.a 

t.a 

2.00 

14.C4 

M 

00 

1199 

s.so 

1.00 

LIS 

9.54 

g.oo 

».n 

5.11 

t.M 

15.02 

11 

25 

2635 

12.  SS 

ll.M 

1.M 

ll.M 

13.00 

6.40 

S.4» 

e.oo 

u.a 

« 

50 

1498 

■1.17 

10.00 

lit 

1149 

MM 

291 

294 

200 

14  73 

„ 

„ 

144! 

U.SO 

l.tS 

11.95 

ll.U 

6.20 

S.SO 

5.00 

19.H 

1079 

ROCK  AND  POTASH 


1 

K 

Mnmi.'iKtum    U.1    Ill-Mid. 

s 

^ 

i 

HENRY    corn    ft    ( 


.     LINCOLN    UNIVKH 

•     FlHMpbOltc     Add     HI..' 


M.TlMottK.  MD. 


CHEMICAL  CO  . 


I'UKKA  .  in  v.-  vi    CO.. 

itt'MP  Gfo*er.   
tNo.   5   Alktlln ..... 


FARMER'S     FERTILIZER     WOHKS.     El 
1IRTMTOWN.    PA. 

W.  8.   FARMER  ft  CO..   BALTIMORE.   » 


c   Alkaline 
,    BALTIMORE,    Ml). 


j-rCcm   PlHwphate,    

tfirlffltb    ft    Bojd'i    Snli 
SpeclAl   Mixture.    

.  m.  irBsa  ft  bro.,  inc., 


bard'*  B.  ft  P.  19  A 


.    nUBBAKIJ   ft   CO..    BALTIMORE,    MO. 


DKLPHIA,   PA. 


|  LANCASTER    B 


.;.-.".   Wblufeer.   "if ■:■: 

Dleld.  Om»»»f  ft  DtcM,  Cbamberr 
0«-n™tle  Blevator  Co..  Orwo-  j 
lilp'ri'  'nn.i*e  ft  ni»bl.  CluinWn 
ban. 

L.   Arnold.    Pfann  VlRw i  1 

l.-H    ln,^i.    Ft.rl.  tallfj If 

«g.    DlfU.    Jr.    QmnntoFD.  j 

M    C.  CbtbtmuB.    Millowol.    R.   l>      I 

I.     Arnold.    PfaoU   Vail-i ( 

L.    Arnold.    PfanU   V.I1-, 

! 

I.  B.  Secriit.  Millennium | 

J.  H.  Dntter*.  New  Outbid -j 

o™.   O     Wolfa  Sotu.    Mt     Wolf....  1 

lli/Urr  A   HlBirp.    :-■-!..:-: li- 
lt    p     Gpjcdid.    Tbomp*oatowd.     ..  ■  J 
HinW   *    BHIb*.    Torb-.tilll*.    .   .  1 
K.  M    Arhorftst.   wmtrld. -  | 

r.qlPn1lfp"o*m"iiBf.    Dlr.ln.OD  -'■■■■■      I 

......... 

S    J.    Brunmrd,    Simo».    R.    N.    1,     1 

}-."■£».  to-ffl  :::::::  ) 

I.  *"«.  Ol-T' Curry -'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.     \ 

Klmn  P    Sbugtrt.  Carlisle. I 

H   E.Brniidr  BrnT'ltrtl'ii;";'!"'!!!     I 
S.   R    Hoocr.  riU>iM,   R.  No.  1. 

*  '       '  " 

Alfred  Keblcr.  BetbMMm,  R.  No.  I.  ,  I 

Geo.   llanrli.    Myrrstnwn |  ( 

n".l°,h  n™?Jr    Ever*™'"'  Ko'l"""  ' 


FERTILIZER— Conttaued. 


Pbwpborte  Acid  la  100  Pouiidn. 


Potash   Id   1H   I'aaadn. 


Arllllhle. 

I 

i 

i 

* 

a 

10.  (2 

... 

.n 

8.  W 

,.. 

.a 

■11.71 

tf.(0 

.n 

10.10 

10  M 

.« 

I.K 

».» 

.41 

12.11 

1I.M 

.«£ 

'■" 

'■" 

.17 

I.H 

... 

.M 

».« 

10.00 

.67 

I.M 

t.«l> 

i.ss 

ic.av 

10.00 

l.M 

13.  H 

11.00 

1.61 

10.S0 

10.00 

i.ss 

•11.5! 

11.(0 

" 

10.08 

u.« 

l.GS 

id.oi 

10.00 

■" 

IB 

10.00 

i.» 

... 

■■» 

,.= 

E.06 

B.OO 

.n 

•«.W 

10. 00 

i.» 

s.s* 

8*M 

10.00 

.81 

In 

s       s 

I   I 


si 

si 

a" 

It 

is 


{.":" 


!.'.':" 


•Gomtltnent   ftlui   below    (BtrtDtr. 


ROCS   AND   POTASH 


a 

t 

1 

"""■    ""™t 

From  Whom  Dimple  W 

I 

1 

1 

I 

LE 
Le 

iA-NOS  FERTILIZER  WORKS.  LEBANON, 
PA. 

Joan  H,  Stoier,   Thorn  paoatown,    ... 

Jacob  Rowsor,  Bt.  Glairs  v  Me 

Geo,  B.  Thompson.  State  Coltere.  ... 

Jamb  Bowser.  St.  CUlrnllle 

D.  B.  GrUBtb.  Wolrsburj-,  B.  D..  ..  i 

!695 

ana  Super  Phoapuate  and  Potaali  Fertilizer, 

S  T  B  R        AGRICULTURAL       CHEMICAL 

WORKS,    NEWARK,    N.    J. 
tUater's  AUaa  Brand  Alkaline  Ferti.lier, 

tLlater'a  DluolTed  Pboapbale  and  Potaali, 

id.  a 

J 

C.   G.^SnMron^   MMersliurg- ■ 

S.    A.    Hosteler,      Bellefiue,     , 

ItLlater'e  Tea  Per   Cent.    Alkaline   Potato  j 

FREDERICK    I.IJDLAM    CO.,    THE.    BALTI- 

trLiidlani'ceero'ps  Fertlliier  On  Top.  1 

Ludlarp    Cecrop    Fertiliser    Phoapuate    and 
j  tLudlam'  Ceerop  FerllRier  WUtit  Special,  j 

D.    B,    MARTIN    CO.,    PHILADELPHIA.    PA. 
Martin's    Point,    and    Soluble    Puoapnnte. 

Mii-tWa    Potaali    and    Soluble    Fnoapliate, 

22« 

leaae  Plasterer,  Lebanon,   R.  No.  6. 
Aim   F.    Busbw.    York   Springs.    ...  { 

1 ,..., 

2122 
2S1T 

E.   N.   Dlehl,    Sfaippeuaborc,    B.   D.. 

S.  L.  Smltb,   Mill  Creek.   R.  D 

G.  C.   Miller.    Bellefonte,   R.   D 

Hershej  Storr  Co.,    Herabej 

i.n 

1 ... 

11. K 
15.1S 

BW 

No,    4. 

I.I.ER    FERTILIZER    CO.,    THE.    BALTI- 
MORE, MD. 

J.  S.  Witt*  A  Co..  Bellefonte,   

J.    S.    Walte   A    Co..    Bellefonte,     .. 
Jno.  K.  Beidler  A  Son,  OakifUe,   ...  ' 

N 

S8AU  FERTILIZER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

.T.'.lm'  (/"oul.bs.    BenefonttT  R.'  67,  , 

3231 

J 

S! 

OBER   A    RONS    CO.,    BALTIMORE.    MD. 
Ober'n  Dissolved  Phosphate  and  Potaab,   ... 

}  toiler's  Standard  Potash  Compound j 

PATAPSCO  GTJANO  CO..    BALTIMORE.    MD. 

Upatnpaco  High  Grade  Phosphite  and  Pot- J 

PIEDMONT   JIT.   AIRY   ODANO  CO.,    BALTI- 
MORE.   MD. 
Ml.s-vrrtng's  I.  X.  L.  Crop  Grower j 

John    Ph.1tllr.THi.    Sonburj-,    B.    No.    », 

" 

15W 

H.   O.   Herman,    New   Kingston 

'£'£ 

S319 

D.  T.  Btetwl.  York  SprlDEt,    

H.  P.  McLaogblln.  Mason  Dlion.  ...  j 

1  '■" 

FERTILIZES— Continued . 


Phosphorl 

Add  Id 

100  Ponniis. 

Potash   In 

100   Pound?. 

51 

<i 
Is 
I" 

S3 

3 
1 

AT.llnhle. 

Total 

T.U1. 

| 
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s 

el 

i 
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£ 

I 

a 

a 

l 

Ji, 

Co 

a 

1 

5 

| 

a 

1 

| 

1 

l 

| 

l1 

I 

i»!oo 

LIS 

•8 .78 
11.0* 

U':S 

17.00 

■n 

„.» 

».» 

10.00 

■u 

•10.W 

n.oo 

».oo 

.70 

10.1. 

io.oo 

(.10 

.SI 

T.4I 

7.00 

8-M 

.XI 

■8.71 

1.00 

i.oo 

.a 

■S.M 

•■" 

10.00 

.0* 

10. 68 

11.00 

10.00 

.« 

11. u 

11.00 

'" 

.* 

8.88 

.00 

10.00 

1.01 

10.71 

11.00 

.u 

15.19 

8.00 

.75 

9.41) 

10.00 

.M 

•».M 

10.80 

10.00 

it.oo 

.67 
1.1* 

11.07 
U.tt 

10.60 
12.5* 

10.04 

.« 

11.  OS 

11.00 

lo.oo 

.14 

10.90 

»- 

10. 00 

.83 

I1.M 

l>.» 

li.oo 

" 

15.81 

"M 

11  .M 

... 

U.U 

».. 

»« 

■» 

.,,.« 

»" 

10. 00 

M 

10.JI 

l.IS  8.00 


i    16.0 


•Ooortttuent    talli    below    iuati.il/. 


HOCK   AND   POTASH 


1 

iJ 
a 

Manofietnrer  and  Brand. 

Froti  Whom  Sample  Was  Taken. 

i 

I 
I 

t 

1 

!SSS 

FOB  THE  POLLOCK  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Bal- 
timore, md.  by  Ten  a.  a.  a  CO. 

IfThe  Pollock  Fertiliser  Co.  t  Unsolved  Phoe- 
jtTue  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.  Soluble  Phoa-J 

Th«    Pollock    FettMier   Co.    BUr    Alkaline 

JtThe  Pollock  Fertiliser  Co.  Sun  Cranio,  ..1 

ltTn*  Pollock  Fertiliser  Co.  Victor  Brand  [ 
}    l'boapbate.                                                     i 

RAUSBDRO  FERTILIZER  CO.,    FREDERICK. 

Special  Bock  and  Potest 

HAS1N     MONUMENTAL     CO.,      BALTIMORE. 

Tbos.    B.    Mtiekle.    Alum   Bank,    ... 

i 

M 

Frank  Oater,   OsUrburg,    

,.  i.« 

I'll 

! 

m: 

1    (X 

- 

J.   D.   Carman,    Mongul,    B.   No.  6. 

E2C7 

n 
n 

tRisln-s  Half  and  Halt  Mixture 1 

Kastn's  High  Grade  Pboepbate  and  Pntasb. 
it  as  In 'a     Special     Formula    For    Corn    and 

IRaitln'Ji  Special  Phospnate  and  PoUsb, ..  j 
Raaln'a  Triple  Phoapbate  and   Potash,    .... 
tRaalo'a   Wheat   Potasb    Mlituro { 

AI)  I  NO    BONE    FERTILIZER    CO.,    BEAD. 

A.  C.  Rlcbarda  ft  Sod,   Scbel  labors., 

C.    B.    HcCormlck.    SUU   College... 
Adam  Kmg,  AUeuwood 

H.    A.   Snjder,   Strawberry  Riuge... 

R.  F.  Strsjor,   WellaTUIv 

1'.    It.    MrOmikk.    State   OlifKC    .. 
W.    II.    KM*.    Modisonhnrg. 

B.  H.  Keen  ft  Co..  Paracst-urs 

11.   B.   Ijiw  ft   Son.    Orange  villi',    .... 

1 

Henry  Luts,    Denver.   R.   D.    No.  i. 

I  " 

£>- 

Ilrover   C     Myers.    Gardners. 

Heory  LuU.    Deovcr,    R.    So.   1.    .... 

Jeremiah    Cejghra,     E.     Stn,u.1il."]rfi. 

;!n 

°*        '[' 

1  ,„ 

BERT  A.  It  Bl  CHARD,   ALLENTOWN,   PA. 

E.  I.  GerUncta,   Bethlehem.    

(4t; 

S.   ROISTER  GUANO  CO..    BALTIMORE, 
UD. 

IltoyKter'a  High  Grade  Potash  Miitoro...{ 
tRoyster'a  Special  Frnlt  and  Crop  Grower, 
tRojater'a  XXX  Alkaline  Phosphate 1 

A.  B.  Uendenball,  Benton,  R.  Na.  i. 

?i 

John  W.    KlDg.    York   Springs 

Ohas.  Baer,   Allentown.  R.   No.  4... 

IV m.    F.    Howe,    York    Springs.    R. 

l.fl 

53 

SCHAAL  SHELDON  FERTILIZED.  CO.,  ERIE. 
FA. 
(Dissolved  Phosphate  with  B«r»  Potssh...j 

()eo.  Deltch,   Carlisle.  B.  No.  * 

i'" 

"■■—  ■ 

Google 


FERTILIZER— Continued . 


Phosphoric  Add  Ib  1M  Poundi. 

Potato  In  100  Foundi. 

! 

m 

S"'E 

» 

ATfdMbU, 

i 

a 

Total. 

j 

3 

I 

S 

! 

2 

! 

Total. 

i 
•i 

1 
P 

I 

i 

| 

1 

3 

1 

! 
J 

\ 
I 

».M 

10.  n 

10.K 
10.* 

10.04 

i.n 

U.M 

•e. a 

•8.61 
l.M 

8.11 

*t.o7 
•t.a 

0.07 

lf.il 

10.18 
10.  H 

10.  IT 

10.M 

10.09 
I.N 

10.00 

(.00 

11.10 
(.00 

10.00 
11.00 

i.oo 

8.00 

10.00 
11.00 
10.00 

a.oo 

10.00 

woo 

10.00 
10.00 

10.00 

.67 

M 

.10 

.ST 
l.M 

l.M 

i.n 
i.n 

l.M 

l.M 

.T» 
1.40 

.1* 

M 

i.  a 

1.01 

■10. BE 

11.  a 

11.10 
10.  M 

n.N 

11  JO 

7. SI 

•10. « 
14. »! 
l.H 

10.0! 

11.5a 
1.11 

•10.80 

11.41 

ll).8t 

11. u 
lo.n 

11.00 

it. oo 
lo.oo 

T.00 

11.00 

u.oo 

l.M 

f.00 

11.09 
11.00 
11.00 

0.00 
11.00 

10.60 
11.00 

l.M 

l.M 

4.09 

IS 

(.EG 
S.ll 

£.01 
10.11 

4.  a 

l.M 

S.M 
T.l» 

l.M 
l.M 

4.M 
1.01 

l.M 

•4.01 

1.28 

1.41 

0.M 
5.11 

10.41 
•4.(1 
l.M 

1.K 
1.M 

0.00 

1.00 

6.00 

6.00 
(.00 
5.00 

1.00 

10.00 

s.oo 
too 

10.00 

6.00 

4.M 

14.  K 

i6.  a 

H.7B 

14. 3E 
10.17 

It  .74 
30.  OS 

15. 85 

a. ec 
li.ii 

14.01 

a.w 

».M 
11.14 

11.17 

f  1(^40 
1  1B.O0 

183 
"■" 

I  10.00 

1S.00 

1  11.60 

16.60 

li.oo 
1  u!n 

KM 
2£7» 

ISB1 
1717 

1129 
1278 

MOT 

1803 
Mil 
18(1 
Hit 

u.oo 

11.73 
14.00 

26^00 

11*76 
16.00 
16.00 

17.80 

b!m 

11.20 

it.ot 
ii'ti 

IMO 

roo 

14S7 

HIS 
SRI 
M71 
«SJ 

ww 

MM 

17tt 
VM 
1768 

tm 

tn\ 

MM 

™ 

ROCK  AND  POTASH 


SCOTT   FERTILIZER    CO.,    ELKTON,    MD. 
Prltcb'i  Speelil .'- 

1 11"  and  5  Fnoanhate  and  PuUub 

SOUTHERN  FERTILIZING  CO.,  YORK,  ri 
Southern    Fertlliaer' Co.,'   rumen'    If  li- 


ft   00., 


ILL. 


1    High    Grille    Fliosuhal 

I    &    SONS    CO..     PHILADEL- 

tSpeeial  Alkaline  Fertlliut,    


t  Bv  Co.,  Wr»: 


ITHC.iriOFiA      FERTILIZER       CO., 
MOIIB,     MD, 

Plwauliate  and   Potuh 

OR  J.  K.  TYGERT  CO.,  BY  AM.  Al 


:ol>t.  F.   Brown,  Buton.   R.  > 
Hmor  C.   Ron,    Lemon  t.    


VIIICINIA        CAROLINA 
.'  (ilani  r 

)'».    Standard    Phosphate    and 

ITOR  W.~E.  WHANN  CO.,  BY  AM.  AG.  CHEM. 
CO..    NEW    YORK. 
nnn'H   Cheater  V  alley  Fatorlte  Fertilizer. 

tT     A.     VfOOLDRIDGE    CO..     BALTI- 

ilrtllic-B    [.ilwrty    Bell    Potash    Miitore... 
jolrlilBe'a  No.  1  Phosphate,  and  Potaah,  i 

CHEMICAL  WORKS.   YORK,   PA. 


mpwoira  Bed  Croas, 


TJarrj    Barns,    ESprlne    Hope. 

J.   M.  PeWer,    Ncvrllta,    

'•  Mlddlebnrg. 


lartiel,    Cstawlaaa,    . 


.Google 


FERTILIZES— Continued . 


PbMphorlc  Add  In  100  Pounta. 

Potua  Id  100  Poniidn. 

If 

So 

it 

3 

1 
& 

i| 

is 

AtUUM*. 

A 

1 
S 

Total. 

S 

a 
a 

I 

s 

1 
i 

1 

Total. 

1 

! 
| 

1 

1 

'I 

i 
1 

i 

8 

i 

n'.ta 

12.06 

•0.66 
•1.55 

10.41 
•U.TH 

*-41 
8.15 

11.00 

J.0.M 
10.00 

10.00 

io.oo 

slot 
io.oo 

10.00 
10.M 

u.oo 

0.00 

7.00 

io.oo 

1.20 
1.40 

.70 

LOT 

1.H 

.« 

l.K 

l.W 
.74 

It  .00 

It'll 

11.28 

11.15 

m. 
-'" 

11. BS 

»■" 
"K 

0.N 

10. '(2 

11.00 

11.00 
11.00 

11.00 

11.00 
T.OO 

•■" 

10.  BO 

*'.n 

5.01 
6.12 

i.K 

4.11 

6.76 
4.50 

S.ll 
till 

in 

I.M 
E.lt 

s.n 

6.  OS 
1.15 

*.» 

6. TO 

Ml 

111 

1.04 
Ml 

5.00 

t.oo 

•,.00 
4.00 

E.tO 
4.00 

13.75 

16.86 
17.86 

niii 

14.M 

11  .TO 
IE.  46 

1T.H 

|  11.50 

[m 

16.00 
1    13.00 
i   18.00 

1  liiw 

11.00 
10.00 

17.50 
14.50 

11.00 

17.75 

i     14.00 
i    12.00 

f  11.90 
i    11.50 

1  UM 

2906 
1003 

KM 

sail 

1701 

wo: 

2102 
MM 

KM 
■US 

ii  n 

mi 

2162 

•CooMStuent   (alls    below   fruraat/. 


.Google 


DISSOLVED  BONE 
Furnishing  Phosphoric 


AGRICULTURAL       CHEMICAL 
NEW     YORK. 


WOKKB,    NEWAKK,    1.   _. 
Llatcr'i  Celchrated   around   Bon*  Hud   Tank- 

«i<!,  Acidulated. 

.  n.  MARTIN  &  CO..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Martina   Pure   Dlwolved    Animal    Matter,.. 


PITTSBURGH     PROVISION     AND     PACKING 
CO.,    PITTSBURGH,    PA. 


E    FERTILIZER    CO..     READ- 


'.  Shirk,  Oakland.   Mills,   .. 
Sutton,    AsLville,    R.    No.   1, 

:,  J.  Orlnman,   CurwemvUle,    . 
t.   H.    DanUp,    Jr., 
rover  C.  M>en.   Gan 


^HbadbyCoOgle 


FERTILIZERS. 
Acid  and  Nitrogen. 


PlHMpborlc  Acid  In  1M  Ponndi. 


isl 


8s 
is 


■Constituent    falU    Inflow    (luraatj. 


)ijiio,aB,GoosIe 


ACIDULATED 
Furnishing 


Manufacturer  ■ 


1    Whnm    Baniple    Waa   Take*. 


tP« 


it  Eastern  Dissolved  Arid  Pbospbate. 

o  Phillips  Soluble  Phosphate,   

ters"  Union  Superior  Acid  Phosphate. 


Susquehanna  Suuertor  Rock  Phosphate,    .. 

Williams   ft    Clark's   Aram    Acid'  Pliosp'Js'* 
2*1 1 '»  Dissolved  Pbospbate.   

AMERICAN       FERTILIZING       CO..       BALT1- 

High  Glide  Acid  Phosphate,    

ARMOCR    FERTILIZER    CO..     BALTIMORE. 


MO. 


BALTIMORE       FERTILIZER       CO. 
MD. 


NEW   TORE. 


1     |  ...-,  Lji. 

IKMIOAL  CO..    NEW   YORK. 


i    Dissolved   PUosi 


HID. 


HUllRARI)    FERTILIZER    CO.,    THE,    BALTI- 
MORE.   MD. 
Hubbard's  14%  Pboapbite 

LANCASTER    BONE    FERTILIZER    CO. 

Independent   Undo'  drawer,"!!!!!""™!™! 

LISTER'S        ABRlfflTLTTJRAL        CHEMICAL 


WORKS, 


1  tLlatei 


I.  MARTIN  ft  CO.,    PHILADELPHIA.    PA. 


H.   (..   Orr.   Tjio 


.    New, 


H.   Llgbtaer.    OetUabDrt. 

all  Trrear     trllllaowborg 
m.    B.   Onj.    Carlisle. 
.    P.    wy.Irohjbl.    Rioomsrionj 
'.   ti     MrPeak.   Hlctorr 


DIebl.  Om-sie  *  Dlehl. 

C.    S,     I"-  I  «       N.  ■    BUOIOB, 


Jacob  Rensel.  Manchester. • 

Joa.  C.  Mnlblei.    Reetb  Creek.  B.  No.  I 


.  C.  Mitchell.  Brai 


Wro     SUM.    Lewtabarf.    

Edward    llou-'l.     Ranp.c. 

Puamore  ft  Co .    Vi i:l»  Lam.    . 


ROCK  PHOSPHATE. 
Phosphoric  Acid. 


Phosphoric  Add  In  100  Pounds. 

•I 

*1 

1" 
I" 

s! 

P-! 

3 

1 

A»1  table. 

| 

Total. 

! 

11 

h 

3 

3 

I 

i 

1 

i 

I 

1 

1 

{ 

| 

B.B1 
1.0S 

7.  IS 
8.60 

s.ss 

t.u 

1.8 

7.t8 
4  IS 

S.OJ 
10  .08 

MO 

H.W 

H.'n 

ll.H 

10.6S 

n.« 

10. W 

11.  w 

is.  b; 

14. « 

16.00 
S.00 

14.00 
14.00 

16.00 

.51 

l!sl 

I.7S 
.U 

.« 
.51 

u.ot 

16!  57 
U.M 

n. n 

15.10 
11.06 
15. W 

15.00 

15.00 

ioIso 

10. 00 

ii5:S 

U.T8 

I 

1«.M 
11.  ES 

1».» 
16. W 

16. W 
1J.59 

(11.60 

ri.rn 

11.15 

u.oo 

11.5* 

(its 

iin 

640 
1060 

!307 

■an, 

2261 

3:;.; 

20H 

1331 
£351 

2702 

IK 

I    belOH    ivnirimtj. 


ACIDULATED  BOCK 


■ 

MILLKR     FERTILIZER     CO.,     THE,      BALTI- 
MOBB,   Ml), 

NASSAU     FERTILIZER     00.,     BALTIMORE, 

Grant  Johnson.  MUlrllk 1 

Franklin  Miller  A  Son,    Grtcucnitk\  1 

PATAPSCO    GUANO    CO..     BALTIMORE.    MD. 

J  tPatapeco  Pure  DtaBoived  B.  C.  Pn'oapn'aie,  1 

POLLOCK    FRRT1LIZER    CO.,    BALTIMORE. 
MD. 

}fThe   Pollock   Fertlllier  Co.    DtaolTed   B.l 
0.    Phoaplmie.                                                          1 

BASIN     MONUMENTAL     CO.,      BALTIMORE, 
MD. 

UN 

TIkm.  B.  Mtckle.   Alum  Bank,  R.  D ' 

«2S 

D.    u.    Dliibcrt,     Bedford,    R.   Mo,  1 1 

READING    BONE    FERTILIZER    00.,     READ. 

B.  F.  Dlvclj.  ClAIrtporc ...J 

BOBT.     A.     REICHARD.     ALLENTOWN.     PA. 

STANDARD    OtIANO   CO.,    BALTIMORE,    MD. 
Standard   HiEli  Grade  Acid  I'liospbate,    .... 

SWIPT  ft  CO.,    BALTIMORE.    MD. 

mi 

Wjaluilng  Haj  Co,  W/aloalaj.  1 

1.  P.  THOMAS  ft  SON,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Lts.  C.  Phosphate | 

VIRGINIA      CAROLINA       CHEMICAL        CO., 
RICHMOND.    VA. 
V.  C.  C.  Co'i.   Guaranteed  14%  Acid  Plioa- 

WOOLDRIDOE       FERTILIZER      CO.,       THB, 
BALTIMORE,     MD. 

2-H9 

F.   P.  DarlB.    BlunmsbBrg. 1 

ROBERT     A.     W00LDR1DGB     CO.,     BALTI- 
IORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,   CORK.   PA. 

O.  0.  Teaser.   Blrrnon.  R.  I> 

?Sd3 

B.  F.   Berrien.    Wlillannbara ! 

Elmer    MuMcr.    HKI.    ft. Ilea*,    ft     0 

)ijiio,aWGoosIe 


THOSPHATE— Continued . 


FhospLorlc  Add  In  100  I'onndn. 

*1 

-1 
1- 

1* 

i 
1 

I 

Mp*. 

1 

1 

Total. 

« 

a 
t 
s 

■  i 

4 

1 

1 

| 

1 

| 

1 

| 

1 
2 

11. » 

(.» 
t-IE 

t.n 

7.» 

7.ra 

8. 51 
T.H 

t.n 

».M 

J.W 

(.01 

a. a 
t.t» 

16. W 

u.a 
u.n 

U.M 

•U.N 

14.  M 
ll.M 

mat 

•t.*7 
H.tt 

14.« 

14. n 

U.M 

u.  n 

14  .M 

14 .00 

14.00 

14. W 
14.00 
14.00 

14.00 

14.00 

14.00 
10.00 

1.8 

.11 

.75 
.M 

.n 
its 

1.9 
.84 

.71 

l.M 

.n 
t.n 

lt.70 
1.71 

.M 

1.01 

17.11 
ll.M 

u.n 

11.11 
ll.M 

ll.H 

16.06 
UM 
KM 

U.M 

14.17 

ll.S 

IT. 08 

11.00 
11.00 

IB. OS 

1G.M 
IB. 00 

15.00 
20.00 

is .» 

14.  BO 
It. GO 

11 .07 

ll.M 

14. S3 

19.75 

11.77 

19.0) 
14.11 

14.  a 
u.n 

14. N 

u.n 

u.n 

16.68 

fu.oo 
iu.oo 

IB  .00 

14.00 
(IE  .00 

(u.w 

(H 

tu.M 
It  .00 

io.  a 

117.00 
(14.00 

1 14.00 

lu.oo 
ri4.» 

far 

iter 

M2I 

UM 

tan 

£?M 
»84 

tst 

tilt 

MM 
JEM 
KM 

»S1 

UM 

I9St 

MSI 

an 

tin 
woi 

»4 

•OoHtitneut    f*ll>   below   inauntr. 


,v  Google 


GROUND  BONE 

Furnishing  Phosphoric 


Tom   Whom  Simple  Wu  TiM. 


ENS    FERTILIZER    CO..    ESTERLY.    PA. 

AMSRICAN        AGRICULTURAL       CHEMICAL 
CO..    NEW    YORK. 
High  Grade  Ground   Hone 

ARMOim     FERTILIZER     WORKS.      BALTI- 
MORE.   MD. 

HAUGH  ft  SONS  CO.,    PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 
Uuangb-n  Flue  Gronnd  Bone.  { 

HENRY   V.   BAXTER,    CHESTER.    PA. 

BERG     COMPANY,     PHILADELPHIA, 

erg;a  Pure  Raw  Bone.   Fine 

BOWKF.R    FKRTIL1ZER    CO..    NEW    YORK. 

owker-a  Market  Bone.    .."?!..'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

G.    DOWNWARD    CO.,    COATESVILLE, 
PA. 

HAFI.EIGH    A    CO.    PHILADELPHIA.    PA 

LANCA8TRR    BONE   FERTILIZER   CO..    LAN 

r— *£*• i 

LEBANON  ■<  l:  .  ..  1/  '::  WORKS.  LEBANON. 

nmmi  Pure  Ploe  Oroond  Bone  Ueal 

BR-S        AGRICULTURAL        CHKMICAL 
WORKS.     NKWAKK,     N.    I, 

iBter-a  Bone  Meal 

j. MARTIN     A     CO..     PHILADELPHIA. 

a.  ober  *  sons  co.   Baltimore,  un 

'"lira  Raw   Hooe  Meal. I 

TIEDMONT   MT     AIRY    GUANO   CO.,    RALTI 

ROBERT   A     RRirHAKD 

Raw  P-oe    11.-;. 

SCHAAL  NIIEI-DON   PRRTII.ir.Blt 
FA  1.(1.    N.    Y. 

Hlgti  Grade  Oroond   Booe I 

.poalte  aample. 


'.    Anderson,    PnoenlnUle.    . 
«s  CSreeorr.    Peterabni*.  R 


JinitSTllle.   I 


.   Mows,   Chester  Spring* 

Jm.   G.   Downward.   ConteaTille.  

!.   Walker  A  Co.,   Kenaett  Bflun.  .... 


nuurew   Moore.    Kood   Vallej.  R.  Ko.  t— 

II.   H,   SmjEi-f.   Tor*.       ,  „,'  I 

"'aasmore  &  Co.    Nottingham.   I 

film  FhllUpe.    -'. .i-  i. .,.    B    No   I } 

.   A.   Wltberepoorj,    Merceraborg,    -  •■  I 


Wi!Li?r^F,-  i..    Mprreraborg, 
t  ft  Pngh,   Holsopple, 


™>kl.n  Milling  Co.,   SparUubuit,  ... 

.Google 


FERTILIZERS. 
Acid  and  Nitrogen. 


Cbemlesl  AiuIjbIl 

jl 
•i 

1 

h 

HI 

£ 

i 

! 

It 

! 

***** 

Pbcwphoric  Add, 

Nitrogen. 

§ 

i 

i 
1 

"s 
Is 

jll 

If 

Si 

f 

id 
| 

| 
1 

■6 
I 

! 

3 
1 

| 

J 

« 

■9 
H 

It 

a 
u 

H 

31 

n 

N 
60 

n 

H 

H 

a 

a. 41 

3. 51 
16. » 

a.n 

xt.a 

■a.n 

H.tt 

•a.M 
»■* 

a.u 

W.6» 

16.(3 
26.00 

u!ti 

20.00 
2Z.W 

27. oo 

22. » 
21.00 

21.00 

50.59 

•1.9* 
4.03 

•US 

1.71 

•S.12 

4.06 
l.H 

a. a 

S.70 

3.00 

,.» 

3.W 

1.40 

s.err 

1-05 

... 

S.T1 
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1                  Manufacturer  ud  Brand. 

from  Whom  Simple  Wat  Taken. 

SCOTT  FERTILIZER  CO..   ELKTON,    MD. 

SWIFT  ft  CO..  NBWABK.  N.  I. 

I.    F.     THOMAS    *    SONS    CO..     PHILADEL- 
PHIA,    PA. 

S4S( 

KMII,  WAHL.    PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 

Emll  Wabl't:  Warranted  Pure  Button  Banc 
Mai. 

THE   ROBT.    A.    WOOLSRIDGE   CO.,    BALTI- 
MORE.   HD. 

9.  K    Cbamben  ft  Bn>..  Wot  Grece.  

!»B 

YORK    CHEMICAL  WORKS,    TORE,    PA. 

H.    W.    Tarlnr.    Maryland  Line.    Md i 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NEW   IORK, 

mull    Gad*   Dried    Wood 

Tlionuu  1'hoaunata  Powder   (Baalc  Sins,    .. 
AMERICAN        REDUCTION        CO.,         PITTS- 


AUMOlHt      FERTILIZER      WORKS,       BALTI- 


MORE.    MD. 


HOWKKK 


CO.,      NEW     YOllK 


BUTLER,    PA. 

[lUTLEr'BKE'F^ND'pROvisiONCO.V'BOT- 
Tankage,    ..'. 

COB  MORTIMER  CO.,    NEW  TOBK. 

Nitrate  or  Soda 

FAB  pf^sB™m''IPAH  0a  OP  AMHRW^ 

Pboaohatlc   Lime,    rbe  Ball  Corrector,    

■S^a*  SS.  ^SltTiMOBii; 


MD. 


PBDERAL     CHEMICAL     CO.,      COLOMBIA, 

Tennessee  Brown   Pbonptaite  Bock.    

3.  M.^HESS  A  BRO.,  INC..  PHILADELPHIA. 
Muriate  of  Potash 

™"~    ■SBnLll2^FBBTIL,ZBE    <*>■.     BALTI. 


MORE,    MD. 
Genoa n  Kalnit, 

MOUNT   _ .t,1 

PLEASANT,   TBNN. 


:^^AfiTn|^IlT1L,ZKR  co..  mt. 

Rock 

NI,'r"*TE  AGENCIES  CO..   NEW  YORK. 


PITTS  BUB  OH   PROVIBK 
PITTHni'HiJH.     Pa. 

"ASIN    MONUMENTAL 


*  *  PACKING  00., 

CO..     BALTIMORE, 

Sulf1""  <~"'ra'"'  Kalolt. 

BRADj£,°    RONE    FERTILIZER    CO.    BEAD 


tCompealte  Mm  pip. 


The   1.  W.   Scott  Co.,   Pittabnnjb, 

J.  M.  Raub  ft  Bro.,   Midway 

Ront.   1.  Wallace.  Cumnabnrg,  R.  I 


Direct  from  manufacturers,  ... 
Ira  Price,  Ererett,  R.  No.  T,  . 
ETerihej   Store  Co.,    Heranaj,    . 


Wm.    Oyertlorff,     Windsor,     . 
A.   N.   Yoat,   Bloonubonj,    . 


Jos,  Taylor,  Irwin,  R,  D., 


Cbaa.  Taeckle,  Pattoo,  R.  No,  1.  .... 

GooqIc 

A.   B\  Ba»er,   Hamtmra 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


tlinntactiiKr  ■ 


'mm  Wbom  Sample  Wu  Takes. 


.    R0Y3TKR    GDANO   CO.,    BALTIMORE. 
MD. 

*nu  In*    German    Kalnlt 

Itrale   ot   Sorts 

olphale  of   Potaab 

.    ASHLAND,    PA. 

L\  8.    FERTILIZER    CO.,    BALTIMORE,    UD. 


I«.  T.  Kln«,  taWMMllllfc  ... 
Jo*.  T.  KIn«.  LawmmrtlJe.  ... 
lot.  T.   King.   La»reoce«ille,    . . . 

Lewla  Bchroeaer.   BarnesTllle,    . . 

Blglerrllle  Warebonae  Co..  BlalerrUle. 

Wm.   Bt«.   Jereertown,    

New  Providence  Coil  Co.,  New  I 

A.  J.  PWler.  S«».,  Rock.   
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  AGENTS  ENGAGED  IN  COLLECTING  SAMPLES  OF 
FERTILIZERS  FOB  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

Fertiliser  manufacturers  sometimes  allege  that  there  have  been  errors  made 
on  the  part  of  our  sampling  agents  in  selecting  samples  for  analysis.  It  is 
due  to  manufacturers,  purchasers  and  this  Department,  that  the  greatest  care 
shall  be  exercised  on  the  part  of  all  connected  with  tbia  work,  to  insure  that 
the  samples  are  fairly  taken,  are  properly  labeled  and  sealed,  and  are  sent  to 
the  chemist  in  exactly  the  condition  in  wnidh  the  goods  are  found.  The  follow- 
ing instructions  have  therefore  been  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  agents  to  which 
strict  adherence  is  required. 

1.— No  sample  shall  be  taken  from  the  manufacturer's  warehouse. 

2.— No  agent  shall  draw  in  the  same  season  more  than  two  samples  of  any 
one  brand  of  fertiliser,  unless  for  some  special  reason,  which  he  shall  state 
in  his  report;  if  a  second  sample  be  drawn  the  agent  must  satisfy  himself  that  it 
is  not  a  part  of  the  same  shipment  from  which  the  first  sample  was  taken. 

3.— Each  agent  shall  make  report  from  time  to  time  in  duplicate,  giving  the 
number  of  each  sample  taken  in  consecutive  order,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
manufacturer,  the  name  and  address  of  the  agent  selling  the  goods  from  which  the 
sample  is  taken,  an  EXACT  copy  of  the  name  of  the  brand  of  fertilizer  and 
the  selling  price  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  at  point  of  selection.  He  shall  then  sub- 
scribe his  name  to  each  report  and  send  one  copy  to  the  official  chemist  as  here- 
inafter provided,  and  the  other  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

4.— Agents  shall  keep  full  memoranda  of  all  the  samples,  stating  the  num- 
ber of  packages  from  which  the  sample  is  taken,  together  with  such  additional 
notes  of  information  as  may  be  of  service  for  future  reference  in  case  the  accuracy 
of  their  work  is  colled  in  question. 

5.— The  sample  for  analysis  must  be  taken  from  at  least  four  sacks,  the  sampling 
tube  to  be  run  its  full  length  diagonally  from  top  to  bottom  through  the  center  of 
the  sack,  turned  .two  or  three  times  to  fill  it,  and  the  contents  emptied  upon  the 
oil  cloth  provided  for  mixing.  Mix  the  material  drawn  from  the.  four  sacks  by 
lifting  the  comers  of  the  clolh  alternately  so  as  to  roll  the  substance  back  and  forth. 
Level  the  well-mixed  material  with  the  spatula  to  a  thickness  of  not  more  than 
one  inch.  By  the  aid  of  the  spatula  divide  the  flattened  heap  into  quarters,  of 
which  two,  diagonally  opposite  shall  be  scraped  from  the  cloth,  and  the  remaining 
two  remixed  by  the  rolling  process  and  again  leveled.  Through  the  heap  thus 
prepared  make  two  channels,  crossing  at  right  angles  by  uae  of  the  sampling  chan- 
nel, which  must  be  pushed  close  to  the  cloth  under  the  fertilizer  and  lifted  so  as  to 
remove  a  vertical  section  of  the  heap.  At  ONCE,  empty  the  materials  thus  taken 
through  the  funnel  into  the  sampling  bottle  and  screw  down  tight  the  bottle  cup, 
after  making  sure  that  its  cork  or  fibre  cap-lining  is  in  plaee.  *• 

6.— The  sample  being  properly  secured,  the  agent  shall  write  his  name  and 
his  record  number  for  the  sample  upon  both  the  buttle  and  the  carton  In  hols.  The 
bottle  shall  then  be  inserted  in  the  carton  aud  the  latter  IMMEDIATELY 
closed  by  drawing  down  the  cover  and  Inserting  It  in  its  place  uod  putting  a 
rubber  band  around  the  entire  carton,  the  long  way  bo  as  lo  hold  the  cover 
in  place  until  the  agent's  seal  can  be  applied. 

7.— Place   the  cartons   in    the   containers   and   when    their   number   is   complete, 

;   then   place  the  tape  around   the  container,    once  each  way,    aud 

._.     Take  your  sealing  wax  and  sl'hI  the  tape  to   the  container,   by  plae'n» 

me  sealing  wax  directlv  over  the  knot  so  as  to  si' ■■ 

seal  and  place  in  shipping  case,  enclose  with  then. 

cate  report,  lock  the  case  and  ship  it  to  the  chemist. 

8.— Agents  must  not  use  pencil  in  writing  upon  labels  or  In  Record  ISook: 
Provided,  however,  that  indelible  pencil  nuiy  be  used  if  it  makes  »  clesirlv  legible 
impression  and  is  not  used  when  the  paper,  by  reason  of  ruin  or  other  cnnse,  is  so 

9.— Agents,  when  practicable,  will  keep  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  informed 
In  advance,  of  the  points  to  be  visited,  so  as  to  be  promptly  reached  by  telegraph 
or  mail,  if  necessary. 
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The  Act  of  1st  May  1909,  Commonly  Referred  to  as 
"The  New  Fertilizer  Law"  Is  as   Follows: 


AN  ACT 

To  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  commercial  fertilisers ; 
prescribing  penalties  for  its  violation,  and  repealing  bd  act,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  commercial 
fertilizers:  providing  for  its  enforcement,  and  prescribing  pen- 
alties for  its  violation,"  approved  tbe  twenty- fifth  day  of  March, 
Anna  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c,  That  every  package 
of  commercial  fertilizer  sold,  offered,  or  exposed  for 
sale,  for  manorial  purposes  within  this  Common- 
wealth, except  the  dung  of  domestic  animals,  lime, 
marl,  and  wood-ashes,  shall  have  plainly  stamped 
thereon  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  or 
importer  and  his  place  of  business,  the  net  weight  of 
the  contents  of  the  package,  the  brand  or  trade-name 
of  the  fertilizer  the  package  contains,  and  an  analysis 
stating  the  percentage  such  fertilizer  contains  of  nitro- 
gen in  an  available  form,  of  potash  soluble  in  water, 
of  soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  and  of  insolu- 
ble phosphoric  acid. 

Section  2.  Every  manufacturer  or  importer  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  as  specified  in  section  one  of  this 
act,  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  of 
eacb  year,  or  before  offering  them  for  sale  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, file  annually  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture a  statement  of  the  names  and  number  of 
brands  of  sncb  commercial  fertilizers,  having  distinct 
trade-names,  that  he  shall  offer  for  sale  during  the 
next  ensuing  year,  and  a  copy  of  the  analysis  of  each 
one  of  such  brands  of  commercial  fertilizers,  as  re- 
quired by  section  one  of  this  act. 

Section  3.  In  addition  to  the  statement  required 
by  section  two  of  this  act,  every  manufacturer  or  im- 
porter of  commercial  fertilizers  shall,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year,  or  before  offering 
them  for  sale  in  this  Commonwealth,  file  annually 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an  affidavit  showing 
the  amonnt  of  each  brand  of  fertilizer,  having  a  dis- 
tinct trade-name,  sold  within  the  Commonwealth  dur- 
ing the  last  preceding  year;  and  if  the  said  amount 
shall  be  one  hundred  tons  or  less,  he  or  they  shall  pay 
or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 

in 


sum  of  fifteen  dollars  for  each  and  every  brand  of  such 
commercial  fertilizer,  having  a  distinct  trade  name 
sold  within  the  State  during  the  last  preceding  year : 
and  if  the  said  amount  shall  exceed  one  hundred  tons, 
and  be  less  than  five  hundred  tons,  he  or  they  shall 
pay  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  as  aforesaid;  and  if  the 
said  amount  shall  be  five  hundred  tons  or  more,  he 
or  they  shall  pay  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars,  as  aforesaid. 
If  such  manufacturer  or  manufacturers,  importer  or 
importers,  shall  not  have  made  any  sales  within  the 
Commonwealth  during  the  preceding  year,  he  or  they 
shall  pay  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  upon  each  such 
brand,  as  aforesaid :  Provided,  That  all  monies  so  re- 
ceived shall  be  immediately  paid  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  into  the  State  Treasury,  for  the  use  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Section  4.  No  person  shall  Bell,  offer,  or  expose  for 
sale,  in  this  State,  any  pulverized  leather,  hair,  ground 
hoofs,  horns,  or  wool  waste,  raw,  steamed,  roasted,  or 
in  any  form,  as  a  fertilizer,  or  as  an  ingredient  of  a 
fertilizer  or  manure,  without  an  explicit  statement  of 
the  fact;  said  statement  to  be  conspicuously  affixed 
to  every  package  of  such  fertilizer  or  manure,  and  to 
accompany  and  go  with  every  lot,  parcel,  or  package 
of  the  same. 

Section  5.  Any  person  or  persons  selling,  offering, 
or  exposing  for  sale,  any  commercial  fertilizer  or  any 
brand  of  the  same,  having  a  distinct  trade-name,  with- 
out the  analysis  required  by  section  one  of  this  act, 
or  with  an  analysis  stating  that  it  contains  a  larger 
percentage  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  above-named  con- 
stituents than  is  contained  therein,  or  for  the  sale  of 
which  all  the  provisions  of  sections  two  and  three  have 
not  been  complied  with,  or  any  person  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  section  four  of  this  act,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction,  shall  be 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor 
mora  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  offense, 
and  not  less  tban  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  subse- 
quent offense.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
all  penalties,  costs,  and  fines  recovered  shall  be  paid 
to  him  or  his  duly  authorized  agent,  and  by  him  shall 
be  immediately  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  for  the 
use  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Section  6.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby 
empowered  to  collect  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
either  in  person  or  by  his  duly  qualified  agent  or 
representative,  and  to  have  them  analyzed,  and  to 
publish  the  results  for  the  information  of  the  public; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  said  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
such  assistants,  agents,  experts,  chemists,  detectives, 
and  counsel  as  be  shall  duly  authorize,  shall  have  full 
access,  ingress,  and  egress  to  and  from  alt  places  of 


business,  factories,  barns,  buildings,  carriages,  cars, 
and  vessels,  used  in  the  manufacture  and  transporta- 
tion, or  sale,  of  any  commercial  fertilizer.  They  shall 
also  have  power  to  open  any  package  or  vessel  contain- 
ing or  supposed  to  contain  any  commercial  fertilizer, 
and  take  therefrom  samples  for  analysis,  upon  tender- 
ing the  value  of  said  samples. 

Section  7.  The  term  "commercial  fertilizers,"  as 
used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  and 
every  substance  imported,  manufactured,  prepared,  or 
Bold  for  fertilizing  or  manuring  purposes,  except  the 
dung  of  domestic  animals,  marl,  lime,  and  wood-ashes, 
and  not  exempt  by  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this 
act. 

Section  8.  This  act  shall  go  into  effect  on  and  after 
the  thirty-first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  nine;  and  the  act,  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers;  pro- 
viding for  its  enforcement,  and  prescribing  penalties 
for  its  violation,"  approved  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
March,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
one,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved— The  1st  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1909. 

EDWIN  8.  STUABT. 
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of,  any  fertilizer,  or  any  brand  of  the  same,  unless  the  phos- 
phoric acid  contained  in  such  fertilizer  snail  be  the  product 
of  pure  animal  bone ;  and  providing  a  penalty  for  violation  of 

the   same. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c,  That  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers,  to 
use  the  word  "bone"  in  connection  with,  or  as  part  of 
the  name  of,  any  fertilizer,  or  any  brand  of  the  same, 
unless  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  such  fertilizer 
shall  be  the  product  of  pure  animal  bone. 

Section  2.  Any  persou  or  persons  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  pay  a  fine 
of  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  for  every  subsequent  offense;  such  fine  or 
fines  to  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  for  the  use 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall,  together  with  his  deputies,  agents,  and  assist- 
ants, be  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  act. 

Section  3.  All  magistrates,  aldermen,  and  justices 
of  the  peace  throughout  this  Commonwealth  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  actions  arising 
from  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall 
have  authority  to  hold  for  court,  or  to  impose  the  pen- 
alty hereby  prescribed,  subject  to  appeal,  as  the  law 
sEall  direct. 

Section  4.  This  act  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  Anno  Domini  nineteen  hundred  and 
ten.  K 

Approved— The  23d  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1909. 

EDWIN  S.  STUART. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


The  attention  of  local  dealers  and  manufacturers' 
agents  handling  commercial  fertilizers  is  called  to  the 
list  published  herewith,  of  manufacturers,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  several  brands  of  fertilizers  they 
have  licensed  for  sale  in  this  State  during  the  year 
1914. 

Local  dealers  and  agents  should  see  that  all  brands 
of  fertilizers  sold,  offered,  or  exposed  for  sale  by  them 
are  licensed,  for  the  reason  that  if  they  are  sold, 
offered  or  exposed  for  sale  without  license  first  having 
been  taken  out,  they  are,  together  with  the  manu- 
facturer, liable  to  the  penalty  prescribed  in  Section  5, 
of  the  Act  of  May  1, 1909,  governing  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  Pennsylvania. 
Dealers  and  agents  are  therefore  cautioned  not  to  sell 
or  have  in  possession  for  sale  any  brand  that  has  not 
been  duly  licensed,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  said  Act.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can 
protect  themselves  from  personal  liability  in  case  fer- 
tilizers that  are  not  registered,  or  upon  which  license 
fees  have  not  been  paid,  are  found  in  their  possession 
or  in  the  hands  of  others  to  whom  they  have  sold  the 
same. 


Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Harriaburg,  Pa.,   February  19,   1914. 
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LIST  OF  FERTILIZER  MANUFACTURERS  AND  BRANDS  OF 
THEIR  FERTILIZERS  FOR  WHICH  LICENSE  TO  SELL  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  DURING  1914  WAS  TAKEN  OUT  PRIOR  TO 
AND  INCLUDING  FEBRUARY  19,  1914. 


AHRENS  FERTILIZER  CO.,   LORANE,   PA. 
"Pure  Bone  Meal." 


THE  ALLENTOWN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

"High  Grade  Truck  4  Garden  Phosphate." 
"High  Grade  Potato  Phosphate." 
"Complete  Phosphate. 
"Special  $25.00  Phosphate." 
"High  Grade  Phosphate  A  Potash." 
"Economical  Phosphate." 
"Pure  Ground  Bone." 

THE   AMERICAN   AGRICULTURAL   CHEMICAL   COMPANY.    NEW   YORK 
CITY. 
"12  Per  Cent  Acid  Phosphate." 
"14  Per  Cent,  Acid  Phosphate." 
"16  Per  Cent  Acid  Phosphate." 
"Gem  Alkaline  Phosphate." 
"Penn  Alkaline  Phosphate." 
"Shuler's  Phosphate  4  Potash." 
"Bobs  Potash  Fertilizer." 
"Big   Crop   Phosphate." 
"Fruit  Tree  InTlgorator." 
"High  Grade  Potash  Mixture." 
"High  Grade  Phosphate  A  Potash." 
"Superior    Potash    Mixture." 
"Dead  Shot  Phosphate." 
"Amnion I ated  Phosphate  A  Potash." 
"Special  Potash  Mixture." 
"10  Per  Cent  Potash  Mixture  for  Potatoes." 
"Superior  Compound." 
"Peerless  Vegetable  A  Grain  Grower." 
"Lion  Crop  Grower." 
"High  Grade  Potash  Compound." 
"Complete  Wheat  A  Hay  Grower." 
"Complete  Manure  with  10  Per  Cent  Potash." 
"Grass  A  Lawn  Top  Dressing." 
"A  No.  1  Top  Dressing." 
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"Top  Dresser  for  Grass." 

"Pine  around  Bone." 

"High  Grade  Ground  Bone." 

"Pure  Raw  Bone," 

"Ground  Tankage," 

"Dry  Ground  Fish." 

"Ground  Untreated  Phosphate  Rock." 

"High  Grade  Dried  Blood." 

"Nitrate  of  Soda." 

"Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  (Basic  Slag)." 

"Genuine  German  Kalnit" 

"Muriate  of  Potash." 

"High  Grade  Sulphate  of  Potash." 

"Keystone  Grape  Special    (Sulphate)." 

"Bone  Meal." 

"Old  Reliable." 

"Allen's  Special  for  Wheat  ft  Grass." 

"Allen's  Popular  Phosphate." 

"Bradley's  Big  Crop." 

"Bradley's  Alkaline  Phosphate  4  Potash." 

"Bradley's  Circle  Phosphate." 

"Bradley's  Magic  Phosphate." 

"Bradley's  Niagara  Phosphate." 

"Bradley's  New  Method  Fertilizer," 

"Bradley's  B.  D.  Guano." 

"Bradley's  Superior  Compound." 

"Bradley's  King  Philip." 

"Bradley's   New    Rival    Fertilizer." 

"?radley's   Bay    State." 

■Bradley's  Unicorn." 

"Hmdley'B  Weymouth  Staple  Phosphate." 

■  iJradley's  B.  D.  Sea  Fowl  Guano." 

■  Uidley's  Half  Century  Fertilizer." 
"Ui.dley's   Maize  Producer." 
"Bnnll-y's  Sure  Growth  Phosphate." 
"Brad ivy  s  Greyhound  Fertilizer." 
"Bradley'--  Potato  ft  Vegetable  Manure." 
"Bradley's  Tobacco  Manure  (Potash  from  Sulphate)." 
"Canton  Chemical  Baker's  Dissolved  S.  C.  Phosphate." 
"Canton  Chemical  Soluble  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 
"Canton  Chemical  Soluble  Alkaline  Phosphate." 
"Canton  Chemical  Eagle  Phosphate." 

"Canton  Chemical  Harrow  Brand  Crop  Grower." 

"Canton  Chemical  Resurgam  Guano." 

"Canton  Chemical  Baker's  Special  Wheat  Corn  A  Grass  Mixture." 

"Canton  Chemical  Potato  Manure." 

"Canton  Chemical  Baker's  Fish  Guano." 

"Canton  Chemical  Baker's  Standard  High  Grade  Guano." 

"Canton  Chemical  C.  C.  C.  Special  Compound." 

"Croker*s    Perfect   Crop." 

"Crocker's  Dissolved  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 

"Crocker's  Globe  Phosphate." 

"Crocker's  Paragon  Phosphate." 

"Crocker's  General  Crop  Fertilizer." 
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"Crocker's    Universal    Grain    Grower." 

"Crocker's  Complete  Manure." 

"Crocker's  Root  ft  Vine." 

"Crock  er'a  Nobsque  Guano." 

"Crocker'a  New  Rival  Fertiliser." 

"Crocker'a  Century  Fertilizer." 

"Crocker's  Harvest  Jewel  Fertilizer." 

"Crocker's  High  Grade  Special." 

"Crocker's  Wheat  ft  Corn  Fertilizer." 

"Crocker's  Potato,   Hop  ft  Tobacco  Fertilizer." 

"Crocker's  Colonial  Fertilizer." 

"Crocker's  Ammonlated  Superphosphate." 

"Crocker's  High  Grade  Potato  Fertilizer." 

"Crocker's  Special  Potato  Manure." 

"Detrlck'a  Dissolved  S.  C.  Phosphate." 

"Detrlck's  Soluble  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 

"Detrlck's  Paragon  Ammonlated  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 

"Detrlck's  Imperial  Compound." 

"Detrlck's  Corn  A  Oats  Fertilizer." 

"Detrick's  Standard  Potash  Fertilizer." 

"Detrick's  Royal  Crop  Grower." 

"Detrlck's  Kangaroo  Komplete  Kompound." 

"East  India  Great  Crop." 

"East  India  Ideal  Mixture." 

"East  India  Farm  Favorite." 

"East  India  Monarch  Phosphate." 

"East  India  Hawkeye  Fertilizer." 

"East  India  Economizer  Phosphate." 

"Bast  India  Pilgrim   Fertilizer." 

"East  India  Hustler  Phosphate." 

"East  India  Fruit  Growers  Friend." 

"East  India  Tiger  Brand." 

"East  India  Improved  Compound." 

"Bast  India  10  Per  Cent.  Vegetable  ft  Potato." 

"East  India  Wheat  ft  Haymaker." 

"East  India  Black  Hawk  Fertilizer." 

"Great  Eastern  Unamm  on  fated  Wheat  Special." 

"Great  Eastern  Dissolved  Acid  Phosphate." 

"Great  Eastern  Soluble  Acid  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 

"Great  Eastern  English  Wheat  Grower." 

"Great  Eastern  General." 

"Great  Eastern  High  Grade  Cabbage  Grower." 

"Great  Eastern  Wheat  Special." 

"Great  Eastern  Vegetable,  Vine  ft  Tobacco  Fertilizer." 

"Great  Eastern   Northern  Corn   Special." 

"Lazaretto  Dissolved  Phosphate." 

"Lazaretto  High  Grade  Dissolved  Phosphate  ft  Potash.'* 

"Lazaretto  Ammonlated  Phosphate." 

"Lazaretto   Special    Potato   Fertilizer." 

"Lazaretto  Special  Ammonlated  Compound." 

"Lazaretto  Crop  Grower." 

"Maryland  Dissolved  S.  C.  Phosphate." 

"Maryland  Bono  Superphosphate." 
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"Maryland  Linden  Superphosphate." 

"Maryland  Alkaline  Phosphate." 

"Maryland  0.  K.  Ammonlated  Fertilizer." 

"Maryland  Ammonlated  Phosphate." 

"Maryland  Special  Compound  for  Potatoes  ft  Tobacco." 

"Michigan  Carbon  Works'  Red  Line  Phosphate." 

"Michigan  Carbon  Works'  Wheat  A  Grass  Fertiliser." 

"Michigan  Carbon  Works'  Red  Line  Complete  Fertilizer." 

"Michigan  Carbon  Works'  General  Crop  Fertilizer." 

"Michigan  Carbon  Works'  Red  Line  Guano." 

"Michigan  Carbon  Works'  Homestead  Fertiliser." 

"Michigan  Carbon  Works'  Red  Line  Phosphate  with  Potash." 

"Mllsom's  Star  Crop." 

"Mllsom's  Crown  Phosphate." 

"Mllsom's  Eclipse  Phosphate." 

"Mllsom's  Imperial  Phosphate." 

"Milsom's  Erie  King  Fertilizer." 

"Mllsom's  Wheat,  Oats  4  Barley." 

"Mllsom's   Buffalo  Guano." 

"Mllsom's    Fancy    Fruit   Grower." 

"Mllsom's  Soil  Enrlcher." 

"Mllsom's  Potato  A  Truck  Grower." 

"Milsom's  Buffalo  Fertiliser." 

"Mllsom's  Potato,  Hop  ft  Tobacco  Fertilizer." 

"Mllsom's   Corn    Fertilizer." 

"Mllsom's  Medal  Brand  Manure." 

"Milsom's  Vegetable  Fertilizer." 

"Moro-Phllllps'  Soluble  Phosphate." 

"Moro-Phllllpa'  Alkaline  Phosphate." 

"Moro-Phllllps'  Wheat  Special." 

"Moro-Phllllps'   Great  Crop  Fertilizer." 

"Moro-Phllllps'  Farmers  Phosphate." 

"Mora-Phillips'  C.  ft  G.  Complete  Fertilizer." 

"Moro-Phllllps'  Standard  Guano." 

"Moro-Philllps'  Farmer's  Potato  Mixture." 

"Moro-Phllllps'  Pure  Phulne." 

"Moro-Philllps*  Ten  Per  Cent.  Potato  ft  Vegetable  Manure." 

"Moro-Phllllps'  Special  Fertilizer." 

"Moro-Phllllps'  Special  Compound." 

"North  Western  Choice  Crop." 

"North  Western  Electric  Phosphate." 

"North  Western  XXX  Alkaline  Phosphate." 

"North  Western  High  Grade  Alkaline  Phosphate." 

"North  Western  Horseshoe  Brand." 

"North  Western  Success  Phosphate." 

"North  Western  Complete  Compound." 

"North  Western  Puritan  Phosphate." 

"North  Western  Challenge  Fertilizer." 

"North  Western  Farmers'  Standard." 

"North  Western  Pride  of  the  North." 

"North  Western  High  Grade  General  Fertilizer." 

"North  Western  Shawnee  Phosphate." 

"North  Western  Diamond  Potash  Mixture." 

"North   Western   Soluble   Fertiliser." 
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'Packers  Union  Wheat,  Oats  ft  Clover  Fertiliser." 
'Packers  Union  Superior  Acid  Phosphate." 
'Packers  Union  Banner  Wheat  Grower." 
'Packers  Union  American  Wheat  ft  Rye  Grower." 
'Packers  Union  Universal  Fertiliser." 
Packers  Union  Potato  Manure." 
Packers  Union  Animal  Corn  Fertilizer." 
"Packers  Union  Gardner's  Complete  Manure." 
'Quinnlpiac  Dissolved  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 
'Qnlnniplac  Mohawk  Fertiliser." 
'Quinnlpiac  Climax  Phosphate." 
'Read's  Boss  Crop." 
'Read's   Champion  Phosphate." 
'Read's  10  and  8." 
'Read's  Practical  Potato  Special. 
'Read's  Leader  Fertilizer." 
'Read's  Standard  Superphosphate." 
'Read's  Pioneer  Fertilizer." 
'Read's  All  Crops  Fertilizer." 
'Read's  King  Philip  Alkaline  Guano." 
'Read's  Star  Crop  Producer." 
'Read's  Corn.  Wheat  ft  Rye." 
'Read's  Potash  Compound." 
Read's  Farmer's  Friend  Superphosphate." 
Reese's  Elm  Phosphate." 
Reese's  Dissolved  Phosphate  of  Lime." 
'Reese's   Grass  ft   Grain." 
Reese's  Wheat  Special." 
Reese's  High  Grade  Potash  Mixture." 
Reese's  Half  ft  Half." 
Reese's  Challenge  Crop  Grower." 
Reese's  Pilgrim  Fertilizer." 
'Reese's  Ammoolated  Phosphate  Mixture." 
'Reese's  Potato  Manure." 
'Reese's  Harvest  Queen." 
'Reese's  Mayflower." 

'Sharplesa  ft  Carpenter's  Soluble  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 
'Sharpless  ft  Carpenter's  No.  2  for  Grain  ft  Grass." 
'Sharpless  ft  Carpenter's  Royal  Spring  Mixture." 
'Sharpless  A  Carpenter's  Farmers'  Brand  Phosphate." 
'Sharpless  A  Carpenter's  Potato,  Corn  A  Truck  Guano." 
'Sharpless  A  Carpenter's  No.  1  Brand  Phosphate." 
'Sharpless  A  Carpenter's  Gilt  Edge  Potato  A  Tobacco  Manure." 
'Sharpless  A  Carpenter's  Dissolved  Fertilizer  for  Potatoes  ft  General  Use." 
Sharpless  ft  Carpenter's  Soluble  Tamplco  Guano." 
'Susquehanna  Superior  Rock  Phosphate." 
'Susquehanna  Soluble  Phosphate." 
'Susquehanna   Alkaline   Phosphate." 
'Susquehanna  Grain  ft  Grass  Producer." 
Susquehanna  High  Grade  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 
'Susquehanna  Crop  Grower." 
Susquehanna  XXV  Phosphate." 
Susquehanna  Ammoolated  Phosphate." 
Susquehanna   Potato   Phosphate." 


"Susquehanna  Special  Potato  ft  Tobacco  Manure." 

"Susquehanna  Animal  Phosphate." 

"Susquehanna  High  Grade  Truck  Mixture." 

"Tygert-Allen's  Star  Dissolved  Phosphate." 

Tygert-Allen'B  Star  Soluble  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 

"Tygert-Allen's  Star  Potato  Grower." 

"Tygert-Allen'B  Standard  Brand  Phosphate." 

"Tygert-Allen's  Ten  Per  Cent.  Potato  ft  Vegetable  Manure." 

"Tygert-Allen's  Star  Brand  Phosphate." 

"Wheeler's  Peerless  Acid  Phosphate." 

"Wheeler's  All   Crop   Grower." 

"Wheeler's  Wheat  ft  Clover  Fertiliser." 

"Wheeler's  Fruit  ft  Grain  Grower." 

"Wheeler's  High  Grade  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 

"Wheeler's  Special  Vegetable  Manure." 

"Wheeler's  Corn  Fertilizer." 

"Wheeler's    Royal    Wheat    Grower." 

"Wheeler's  Potato  Manure." 

"Williams  ft  Clark's  Banner  Crop." 

"Williams  ft  Clark's  Triumph  Phosphate." 

"Williams  ft  Clark's  Fruit  Tree  InTigorator." 

"Williams  ft  Clark's  Defiance  Phosphate." 

"Williams  ft  Clark's  Prolific  Fertilizer." 

"Williams  ft  Clark's  Elk  Brand." 

"Williams  ft  Clark's  Clark's  Root  Manure." 

"Williams  ft  Clark's  Royal  Phosphate." 

"Williams  ft  Clark's  Good  Grower." 

"Williams  ft  Clark's  Panther  Phosphate." 

"Williams  ft  Clark's  Matchless  Fertilizer." 

"Williams  ft  Clark's  Amerlcus  Fertilizer." 

"Williams  ft  Clark's  Sprlngfall  Phosphate." 

'  Williams  ft  Clark's  Great  Planet  Manure." 

"Zell's  Dissolved   Phosphate." 

"Zell's  Electric  Phosphate." 

"Zell's  Little  Treasure." 

"Zell's  Economizer  Phosphate." 

"Zell's  Hustler  Phosphate." 

"Zell's  Ammonia  ted  Superphosphate." 

"Zell's  Special  Compound  for  Potatoes  ft  Vegetables." 

AMERICAN  FERTILIZING  COMPANY,   BALTIMORE,  MD. 
"American  Prize  Truck  Guano." 
"American  Excelsior  Guano." 
"American  Fish  ft  Bone  Compound." 
"American  Eagle  Crop  Grower." 
"American  Champion  Grain  Grower." 
"American  Special  Compound  Guano." 
"American  Formula  Wheat  ft  Corn." 
"American    Special    Potash    Mixture." 
"American  Special  Superphosphate." 
"Ammonlated  Crop  Compound." 
"Bob  White  Manure  Compound." 
"Dissolved  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 
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"High  Grade  Acid  Phosphate." 
"Pure  Haw  Bone." 
'Nitrate  Soda." 
"Muriate  Potash." 
"Genuine  German  Kainlt." 
"Double  Dissolved  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 
"Double  Extra  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  INC.,  BALTIMORE.  MD 
"Cereal  Phosphate." 
"Star  Phosphate." 
"Phosphate  ft  Potash  No.  1." 
"Potash  Mixture." 
"Sure  Crop." 
"Wheat  ft  Clover." 
"Banner  Brand." 
"Wheat  Corn  ft  Oata." 
"Superior." 
"Farmers  Choice." 
"Crop   Grower." 
"Royal  Ammonlated." 
"Wheat  A  Grass  Special." 
"Grain  Grower." 
"Fruit  ft  Root  Crop  Special." 
"High  Grade  Potato." 
"Bone  Meal." 
"Muriate  of  Potash." 
"Katntt." 

"Nitrate  of  Soda." 

"Lancaster  County  Tobacco  Special." 
"Pennsylvania  Tobacco  Grower." 
"Pennsylvania  Tobacco  Special." 
"Complete  Potato." 
"All    Soluble." 
"Bone  Blood   ft  Potash." 
"Superphosphate  Bone  Blood  ft  Potash." 
"Pennsylvania  Potato  Special." 
"Phosphate  ft  Potash." 
"8  Per  Cent  Tankage." 


ATLANTIC  FERTILIZER  WORKS,    BALTIMORE,    Mf). 

"XX  Special  Compound  for  Potatoes." 

"Standard  Compound." 

"Arrow   Brand   Special." 

"Jumbo  Crop  Grower." 

"Farmer's  Alkaline  Mixture." 

"Dissolved  Phosphate." 

"Good  Luck  Special  Potash  Mixture." 

"Cultivator. 

"Royal  Potato  ft  Tomato  Manure." 

"Crop  Producer." 

"Golden  Grain  Grower." 
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R.  8.  AUCKBR,  SHAMOKIN,  PA. 
"Pare  Ground  Bone  Meal." 

"High  Grade  Bone  ft  Slaughter  House  Phosphate." 
"Grade  B.  Bone  ft  Slaughter  House  Phosphate." 
"Grade  D.  Bone  ft  Slaughter  House  Phosphate." 
"High  Grade  Potash  Ammonlated  Potato  ft  Truck  Phosphate." 
"Economy  Potash  Phosphate." 

BALTIMORE  FERTILIZER  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
"Old  Honesty." 
"Honest  1-7-4." 
"Honest  Potato  Grower." 
"Honest  Tankage,  Rock  ft  Potash." 
"Honest  8  and  3." 
"Honest  10  and  6." 
"Honest  Acid  Phosphate." 
"Honest  Muriate  of  Potash." 

J.  H.  BARTENSLAGER,  STEWARTSTOWN,  PA. 
"Bartenslager's  Champion." 

J.  W.  BARWELL,   WAUKEGAN,   ILL 


BAUGH  ft  SONS  COMPANY.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
"Baugh's  Raw  Bone  Meal — Warranted  Pure." 
"Baugh's  Fine  Ground  Bone." 
"Baugh's  Export  Bone  with  Potash." 
"Baugh's  Pure  Raw  Bone  ft  Muriate  Potash  Mixture." 
"Baugh's  Pure  Dissolved  Animal  Bones." 
"Baugh's  Animal  Base  ft  Potash  Compound  (For  all  Crops)." 
"Baugh's  Balanced  Plant  Food  (A  Superior  Fertilizer  for  General  Use),' 
"Baugh's  Commercial  Super  Phosphate  (For  General  Use)." 
"Baugh's  Complete  Animal  Base  Fertilizer." 
"Baugh's  Double  Eagte  Twenty  Five  Dollar  Phosphate." 
"Baugh's  Energetic  Super  Phosphate." 
"Baugh's  Excelsior  Guano." 
"Baugh's  General  Crop  Grower  (For  all  Crops)." 
"Baugh's  Grand  Rapid  High  Grade  Guano." 
"Baugh's  High  Grade  Potato  Grower." 
"Baugh's  New  Process  10  Per  Cent.  Guano." 
"Baugh's  Highly  Improved  Tobacco  Culture  Manure." 
"Baugh's  Peninsula  Grain  Producer." 

"Baugh's  Peruvian  Guano  Substitute  (For  Potatoes  and  All  Vegetables).' 
"Baugh's  Potato  A  Truck  Special  (For  All  Truck  Crops)." 
"Baugh's  Special  Potato  Manure." 
"Baugh's  Wheat  Fertilizer  (For  Wheat  and  Grass). " 
"Baugh's  High  Grade  Acid  Phosphate." 
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"Baugh's  16  Per  Cent.  Acid  Phosphate." 

"Baugh's  Ammonia  ted  Soluble  Alkaline." 

"Baugh's  Soluble  Alkaline  Super  Phosphate." 

"Baugh's  10  ft  4  Phosphate  and  Potash  Mixture." 

"Baugh's  8  ft  6  Special  Alkaline  Super  Phosphate." 

"Baugh's  10  ft  8  Phosphate  and  Potash." 

"Baugh's  12  ft  6  Phosphate  and  Potash." 

"The  Wrapper  Leaf  Brand  (A  Special  Manure  for  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco)." 

"Nitrate  of  Soda." 

"Muriate  of  Potash." 

"Genuine  German  Kainlt." 

"High  Grade  Sulphate  Potash." 

"Baugh's  High  Grade  Tankage." 


BECKERT'S  SEED  STORE,   PITTSBURGH,   PA. 
"Beckert's  Odorless  Lawn  ft  Garden  Fertilizer." 


THE  BERG  COMPANY,   PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

"Berg's  Special  Bone  Manure." 

"Berg's  Pure  Dissolved  Bone  ft  Potash  for  Wheat  &  Grass. " 

"Berg's  Vlgor-Volo  Bone  and  Potash." 

"Berg's  Standard  Bone  Manure." 

"Berg's  High  Grade  Potato  Manure." 

"Berg's  Tobacco  Manure." 

"Berg's  Pure  Raw  Bone  Pine." 

"Berg's  Uneedlt  Brand." 

"Berg's  Ya-Goot  Brand." 

"Berg's  Big  Four." 

BERGER  BROTHERS,  EASTON,  PA. 
"Peerless  Phosphate." 
"Farmers  Favorite  Super  Phosphate." 
"Lehigh  Super  Phosphate." 
"Potato  4  Truck  Special." 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,   NEW  YORK  CITY. 

"Bowker's  Apex  Phosphate." 
"Bowker's  Dissolved  Phosphate." 
"Bowker's  Soluble  Phosphate." 
"Bowker's  S.  ft  P.  Fertilizer." 
"Bowker's  Superphosphate  with  Potash." 
"Bowker's  Empire  State  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 
"Bowker's  Ten  4  Eight." 
"Bowker's  Golden  Harvest  Fertilizer." 
"Bowker's  Ammonlated  O.  I.  O.  Phosphate." 
"Bowker's  Six  Per  Cent.  Potato  Fertilizer." 
"Bowker's  Potash  Fertilizer." 
"Bowker's  Complete  Compound." 
"Bowker's  Potash  or  Staple  Phosphate." 
"Bowker's  Corn  ft  Grain  Grower, 
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"Bowker'B  Sure  Crop  Phosphate." 
"Bowker'B  Ideal  Potash  Compound." 
"Bowker's  Farm  ft  Garden  Phosphate." 
"Bowker'B  Special  Crop  Grower." 
"Bowker'B  Ammonlated  Food  for  Flowers." 
"Bowker'a  Market  Garden  Fertilizer." 
"Bowker's  Potato  ft  Vegetable  Fertilizer." 
"Bowker's  Hill  ft  Drill  Phosphate." 
"Bowker's  Lawn  ft  Garden  Dressing." 

"Stockbridge  Special  Complete  Manure  for  Seeding  Down,  Permanent  Dress- 
ing ft  Legumes." 
"Stockhrldge  Special   Complete  Manure  (or  Potatoes  4  Vegetables." 
"Stockbridge  Special  Complete  Manure  for  Corn  and  All  Grain  Crops." 
"Stockhrldge  Special  Complete  Manure  for  Top  Dressing  and  for  Forcing." 
"Bowker's  Fresh  Ground  Bone." 
"Bowker's    Model    Potash    Mixture." 
"Muriate  of  Potash." 
"Nitrate  of  Soda." 


BRADLEY  ft  GREEN  FERTILIZER  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 
"Extra  High  Grade  Potato  Guano." 

ELIAS  S.  BRUBACHER,  RICHLAND,  PA. 
"Wheat  and  Grass  Special." 

CAMBRIA  FERTILIZER  CO.,  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 
"Pure  Fine  Ground  Bone  Dust" 
"Corn   ft   Potato  Manure." 
"Standard  Phosphate." 
"B.  B.  Phosphate." 

S.  K.  CHAMBERS  ft  liRO.,  ELKVIEW,  PA. 
"Special  Crop  Grower." 

THE  CHESAPEAKE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 
"C-C-Co's  Golden  Harvest." 
"C-C-Co's  English  Mixture." 
"C-C-Co'a  Farmer's  Favorite." 
"C-C-Co's  Imperial  Guano." 
"C-C-Co's  Reliable  10  ft  4." 
"C-C-Co's  Corn  ft  Buckwheat  6  ft  3." 
"C-C-Co's  Dissolved  Phosphate  14  Per  Cent" 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
"E.  Frank  Coe's  Wheat  and  Buckwheat  Special." 
"E.  Frank  Coe's  Onandaga  Special  Fertilizer  (For  All  Crops)." 
"E.  Frank  Coe'a  Pennsylvania  No.  1  Grain  Special    (For  Wheat,    Rye  ft 
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"B.  Frank  Goe'a  Columbian  Corn  and  Potato  Fertiliser." 

"B.  Frank  Coe's  Extra  Special  Potato  Fertiliser  ft  Fruit  Grower." 

"B.  Frank  Coe's  Reliable  Crop  Grower." 

"B.  Frank  Coe's  Gold  Brand  Excelsior  Guano." 

"E.  Frank  Coe's  Red  Brand  Excelsior  Guano  (For  Market  Gardening)." 

"E.  Frank  Coe's  High  Grade  Dissolved  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 

"E.  Frank  Coe's  Famous  Prize  Brand  Grain  ft  Grass  Fertilizer." 

"E.  Frank  Coe's  Golden  Harvest  Fertilizer." 

"E.  Frank  Coe's  12-5  Dissolved  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 

"B.  Frank  Coe's  High  Grade  Soluble  Phosphate." 

"E.  Frank  Coe's  Universal   Fertilizer." 

"E.  Frank  Coe's  Pennsylvania  Tobacco  Special  (Sulphate)." 

"Fine  Ground  Bone." 

"Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  (Basic  Slag  Phosphate)." 

"Muriate  of  Potash." 

"High  Grade  Sulphate  of  Potash." 

"Nitrate  of  Soda." 


COLUMBIA  GUANO  COMPANY,   BALTIMORE,    MD. 
"Columbia  14  Per  Cent  Acid  Phosphate." 
"Columbia  High  Grade  16  Per  Cent.  Acid  Phosphate." 
"Columbia  Prize  Crop  Phosphate." 
"Columbia  Grass  ft  Grain  Grower." 
"Columbia  Premium  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 
"Columbia  Double  Ten  Potash  Mixture." 
"Columbia  Potash  Compound." 
"Columbia  Grain  Special  Fertilizer." 
"Columbia  General  Crop  Manure." 
"Columbia  Crop  ft  Soil  Improver." 
"Columbia  Special  Potato  Guano." 
"Columbia  Fish  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 
"Columbia  Special  Potato  Formula." 
"Columbia  Jersey  Potato  Grower." 


THE  CONSUMERS  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION,    NEW  YORK  CITY. 
"Consumer's  Pure-Sure  Potato  Manure." 
"Consumer's  Potato  ft  Vegetable  Compound." 
"Consumer's  Special  Sweet  Potato  Fertilizer." 
"Consumer's  Corn  ft  Grain  Grower." 
"Consumer's  High  Grade  Corn  ft  Tomato  Fertilizer." 
"Consumer's  Corn  ft  Oats  Compound." 
"Consumer's  All  Crop  Compound." 


HENRY  COPE  ft  CO..  LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY,  PA. 

"Pure  Bone  Phosphate." 

"Queen   of   Elk  Valley  Phosphate." 

"Ammonia ted  Phosphate." 

"Potato  ft  Corn  Phosphate." 

"Wheat  Grower  ft  Complete  Manure." 

"Acid  Phosphate." 

"High  Grade  Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid  ft  Potash." 
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"Regular  Grade  Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid  ft  Potash." 

"Old  Guard  Phosphate." 

"Muriate  of  Potash." 

"Nitrate  of  Soda." 

"Kalnlt 

JOSIAH  COPE  ft  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
"Joslah  Cope  A  Co.,  Puro  Bono  Phosphate." 
"Joalati  Cope  ft  Co.   Potato  and  Tobacco  Phosphate." 
"Josiah  Cope  A  Co.  Try  Me  Fertiliser. 
"Joslah  Cope  A  Co.  Ammonlated  Phosphate." 
"Josiah  Cope  A  Co.  Wheat  and  Grass  Special." 
"Joslah  Cope  A  Co.  High  Grade  Phosphate  and  Potash." 
"Joslah  Cope  ft  Co.  Soluble  Phosphate  and  Potash." 
"Josiah  Cope  ft  Co.  Acidulated  Phosphate." 
"Josiah  Cope  ft  Co.  Excelsior." 

"Josiah  Cope  ft  Co.  Universal  Mixture  for  all  Crops." 
"Joslah  Cope  ft  Co.  Pure  Raw  Bone." 
"Josiah  Cope  ft  Co.  Steamed  Bone." 

Q.  ft  W.  H.  CORSON,   PLYMOUTH  MEETING,   PA. 
"Corson's  Prepared  Lime  ft  Potash." 

HENRY  A.  DREER.   INC.,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 
"Dreer's  Peerless  Plant  Food." 

WALLACE  DUNGAN,  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 
"Peble   Hill   Home  Made  Animal    Mixture." 
"Potato  Manure." 
"Bone  Flour." 

AMOS  EBY  ft  CO.,  LEAMAN  PLACE,   PA. 
"Pequea   Economy." 
"Pequea  Ammonlated." 
"Pequea  High  Grade." 
"Pequea   Special   Potato." 
"Pequea  Valley  Fertilizer." 
"Pequea  Crop  Grower." 
"Farmers  Mixture." 

F.  C.  EISEMAN,  MEADVILLE,  PA. 
"General  Crop  Grower." 

EUREKA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  OF  BALTIMORE  CITY,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
"Eureka  High  Grade  Trucker." 
"Eureka  Potato  A  Vegetable." 
"Eureka  Farmers'  Favorite." 
"Eureka  Complete  Compound." 
"Eureka  Farmers*  Success." 
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"Eureka  Grain  A  Grass." 
"Eureka  Fish  *  Potash." 
"Eureka  Alkaline  No.  5." 
"Eureka  Alkaline  No.  8." 
"Eureka  Alkaline  No.  2." 
"Eureka  Crop  Grower." 
"Eureka  Soluble  Phosphate." 
"Muriate  of  Potash." 

W.  S.  FARMER  A  CO.,  BALTIMORE.   MD. 
"W.  S.  Farmer  A  Co.  Potato  and  Tobacco  Phosphate." 
"W.  S.  Farmer  A  Co.  Harvest  Queen." 
"W.  S.  Farmer  A  Co.  Clyde  Brand." 
"W.  S.  Farmer  A  Co.  Empire  Alkaline  Phosphate." 
"W.  S.  Farmer  A  Co.  B.  A  P.  Phosphate." 
"W.  S.  Farmer  A  Co.  Dissolved  S.  C.  Phosphate." 
"W.  S.  Parmer  A  Co.  Pelicfan  Guano." 
"W.  S.  Farmer  A  Co.  Diamond  Back  Brand." 
"W.  S.  Farmer  A  Co.  Climate  Phosphate." 
"W.  S.  Farmer  A  Co.  Corn,  Oats  A  Buckwheat" 
"W.  S.  Farmer  A  Co.  Standard  Phosphate." 

FARMERS*  FERTILIZER  AND  FEED  CO.,  WESTMINSTER,  MD. 
"High  Grade  Phosphate." 
"No.  3  Phosphate." 
*'XX  Phosphate." 
"Carroll  Phosphate." 

FARMERS'  FERTILIZER  CO  OF  AMERICA,   PITTSBURGH,   PA. 
"Phosphatlc  Lime" 

THE  FARMERS  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  ELIZABETHTOWN ,  PA. 
"Farmers  I.  X.  L." 
"Pride  of  Donegal." 
"Potato  Tobacco  and  Truck  Manure." 
"Special  Potato  A  Tobacco  Manure." 
"Grain  and  Grass  Special." 
"Special  Compound." 
"Best  Yet." 
"Big  Bonanza." 
"Farmers   Economy." 
"Sure  Crop." 
"Acid  Phosphate." 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,   COLUMBIA.   TENN. 
"Daybreak  Tennessee  Brown  Phosphate  Rock." 

MAHLON  FRETZ,   SELLERSVILLE ,   PA. 
"Fretz's  Standard  Phosphate." 
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.JOSEPH  R.  GAWTHROP,  KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 
"Fine  Ground  Bone  Meal." 

"Complete  Ammonlated  Special  Phosphate  for  Corn,  Oats  and  Wheat" 
"Special  Potato  Phosphate." 
"Champion  Fertilizer  for  Wheat  and  Grass." 

J.  C.  GERBIG  ft  SON,  CHAMBERSBURG,   PA. 
"Pure  Ground  Bone." 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,   INC..   NEW  YORK  CITY. 
"Muriate  of  Potash." 
"Sulfate  of  Potash." 
"Kainit." 

GRIFFITH  ft  BOYD  COMPANY,   BALTIMORE,  MD. 
"Harvest  Queen  Phosphate." 
"Spring  Crop  Grower." 
"Farmers'  Potato  Manure." 
"Ammonlated  Bone  Phosphate." 
"Farmers  Improved  Phosphate." 
"Special  Grain  Grower." 
"Fish,  Bone  ft  Potash." 
"Royal   Potash   Guano." 
"Stable  Manure  Substitute." 
"Valley  Fertilizer." 
"Cereal  Plant  Food." 
"High  Grade  Acid  Phosphate." 
"XX  Potash  Manure." 
"Peerless  Fertilizer." 
"Double  Strength  Tobacco  Grower." 
"Special  Guano." 
"Gilt  Edge  Crop  Guano." 
"Vegetable  Bone." 
"Monarch  Brand." 
"Royal  10  ft  8  Mixture." 
"Gem  Phosphate." 
"Muriate  of  Potash." 
"Genuine  German  Kainit." 
"Pure  Fine  Ground  Bona  Meal." 
"Soft  Ground  Bone  Meal." 
"Pure  Dissolved  Animal  Bone." 

HAFLBIGH  ft  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
"Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal." 

H.  F.  HAGER,   QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 

"Farmers  Favorite  Phosphate." 
"Panic  Phosphate." 


S.  M.  HESS  ft  BROTHER,   INC.,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

'S.  M.  Hoflfl  ft  Brother's  Brands  High  Grade  Acid  Phosphate." 

'S.  M.  Hess  ft  Brother's  Brands  Soluble  Phosphate." 

'S.  M.  Hess  ft  Brother's  Brands  Emperor  Phosphate." 

'8.  M.  Hess  ft  Brother's  Brands  Soluble  Phosphate  A  Potash." 

'S.  M.  Hess  ft  Brother's  Brands  Standard  Alkaline." 

'S.  M.  Hess  ft  Brother's  Brands  Peerless  Phosphate." 

'S.  M.  Hess  ft  Brother's  Brands  Farmers'  Grain  ft  Clover  Grower." 

'S.  M.  Hess  A  Brother's  Brands  Jumbo  Complete  Formula." 

'S.  M.  Hess  ft  Brother's  Brands  Keystone  Phosphate." 

'S.  M.  Hess  ft  Brother's  Brands  Special  Corn  Manure." 

'S.  M.  Hess  ft  Brother's  Brands  Wheat  ft  Grass  Manure." 

'3.  M.  Hess  ft  Brother's  Brands  Special  Compound." 

'S.  H.  Hess  ft  Brother's  Brands  The  Scientific  Manure." 

'S.  M.  Hess  ft  Brother's  Brands  Asunonlated  Super  Phosphate." 

'S.  M.  Hess  ft  Brother's  Brands  Fish  ft  Potash  Manure." 

S.  M.  Hess  ft  Brother's  Brands  Superior  Potash  Mixture." 

'S.  M.  Hess  ft  Brother's  Brands  Potato  ft  Truck  Manure." 

'S.  M.  Hess  ft  Brother's  Brands  Tobacco  Manure." 

S.  M.  Hess  ft  Brother's  Brands  Special  Potato  Manure." 

S.  M.  Hess  ft  Brother's  Brands  Fine  Ground  Bone." 

'S.  M.  Hess  ft  Brother's  Brands  High  Grade  Ground  Bone." 

S.  M.  Hess  A  Brother's  Brands  Muriate  of  Potash." 

S.  M.  Hess  ft  Brother's  Brands  Nitrate  o(  Soda." 


THE  HUBBARD  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

"Hubbard's  Jersey  Trucker." 
"Hubbard's  Royal  Ensign." 
"Hubbard's  Standard  Phosphate." 
"Hubbard's  Money  Maker." 
"Hubbard's  Farmer's  I.  X.  L." 
"Hubbard's  Jewel  Phosphate." 
"Hubbard's  Climax  Phosphate." 
"Hubbard's  Oriental  Phosphate." 
"Hubbard's  Columbia  Gem." 
"Hubbard'B  Alkaline  12  A  G." 
"Hubbard's  Special  Mixture  10  ft  4." 
"Hubbard's  B.  ft  P.  10  A  2." 
"Hubbard'B  Corn  ft  Buckwheat  6  A  8." 
"Hubbard's  16  Per   Cent.    Phosphate." 
"Hubbard's  14  Per  Cent.  Phosphate." 
"Hubbard's  Pure  Bone  Meal,  4}  A  50." 
"Hubbard's  Alkaline  10  A  8." 
"Nitrate  of  Soda." 
"Pure  German  Kalnit" 
"Muriate  of  Potash." 


J.  L.  HUNTER  ft  SON,  PITTSTON,  PA. 
"Exeter    Tankage." 
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INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CORPORATION,   BUFFALO  FERTILI- 
ZER WORKS,   BUFFALO,  N.  T. 

"Dissolved  Phosphate." 
"General   Crop." 
"Phosphate  and  Potash." 
"Extra  Phosphate  and  Potash." 
"Fish    Guano." 
"Farmers  Choice." 
"Ideal  Wheat  and  Corn." 
"Celery  and  Potato  Special." 
"High  Grade  Manure." 
"Bone  Meal." 


INTERNATIONAL   AGRICULTURAL   CORPORATION,    THE    PENNSYLVA- 
NIA FERTILIZER  BRANCH,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


INTERNATIONAL  SEED  CO.,   ROCHESTER,   N.  Y. 
"International  Grain  and  Grass  Fertilizer." 
"International  Potato  and  Truck  Manure." 
"International  A  1  Special  Manure." 
"International  Electric  Fertilizer." 


THE  JARECKI  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,   SANDUSKY,  OHIO. 

"Number  One  Formula." 

"C.  O.  D.   Phosphate." 

"Pure   Ground    Bone." 

"Square   Brand   Phosphate   ft    Potash." 

"Raw  Bone  ft  Phosphate  Mixture." 

"Fish,  Phosphate  ft  Potash,  Tobacco  ft  Potato  Food." 

"Super  Phosphate  &  Potash. 

"Tobacco  ft  Truck  Grower." 

"High  Potash  Mixture." 

"Black  Soil  Special." 

"Fish  Brand  Truck  Special." 

"Lake  Erie  Guano  with  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 

"Black    Diamond    Fish    Guano." 

"Fish  and  Potash  Truck  Manure." 


T.  S.  KENDERDINE  ft  SONS,    NEWTOWN,    PA. 

"Kenderdlne's  'B'  Phosphate." 
"Render dine' a  Potato  Phosphate." 
"Kenderdlne's  Potato  ft  Corn  Phosphate." 
"Kenderdlne's  Ammoniated  Phosphate." 
"Kenderdlne's  Nitrate  of  Soda." 
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KEYSTONE  BONE  FERTILIZER  CO..   INC.,    PHILADELPHIA,   PA 
"Keystone  Grain  ft  Grass  Manure." 
"Keystone  Special  Penna.  Grain  Mixture." 
"Keystone  Excelsior  Wheat  Grower." 
"Keystone  Economy  Potash  Compound." 
"Keystone  General  Manure." 

"Keystone  Ammonlated  Superphosphate  ft  Potash." 
"Keystone  Vegetable  Guano." 
"Keystone  20th  Century  Special." 
"Keystone  Royal  Corn  ft  Potato  Manure." 
"Keystone  Standard  Potato  Manure." 
"Keystone  Supreme  Potato  ft  Truck  Manure." 
"Keystone  8  and  5." 
"Keystone  10  and  2." 
"Keystone  Corn  ft  Cereal  Grower." 
"Keystone  Gold  Medal  Special." 

FOR  THE  KEYSTONE  GRANGE  EXCHANGE,  MANSFIELD,  PA. 
"4-7-8  Grangers'  Ideal  Potato  Grower." 
"2-8-10  Grangers'  Favorite." 
"1-8-4  Grangers'  Choice." 
"10-8    Grangers'    Special    Grain    Mixture." 
"Nitrate  Soda." 

THE  LANCASTER  BONE  FERTILIZER  COMPANY.  LANCASTER,  PA 

"Potato,  Tobacco  ft  Truck  Manure." 

"Scientific  Animal  Bone  Compound." 

"Ground  Bone." 

"Keystone  Standard." 

"Independent  Grain  Grower." 

"Diamond." 

"Special   Guano." 

"Complete  Ammonlated  Bone  Manure." 

"Harvest  King." 

"Truckers  Success." 

"Potato,  Fruit  ft  Vegetable." 

"Special  Grange  Mixture." 

"Fanners  Economy." 

"Animal  Tankage  ft  Potash." 

"Corn,  Grass  ft  Wheat  Special." 

THE  LANCASTER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,   LANCASTER.   PA. 

"No.  1  Tobacco  and  Vegetable." 

"No.  2  Dewey  Brand." 

"No.  3  Pure  Dissolved  Animal  Bone  and  Potash." 

"No.   6  Flag  Brand." 

"No..  6  Hard  Times." 

"No.  8  Acid  Phosphate." 

"No.  9  Bone  Meal." 

"No.  10  Economist" 

"No.  11  Keystone  Brand." 
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"No.   13   Special   Potash   Manure." 

"No.  14  Wheat  and  Grass." 

"No.  16  General  Crop  Special." 

"No.  16  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash  Special." 

"No.  17  Wrapper  Leaf  Special." 

"No.  19  Potato  Special." 


"Levan's  Special  Truck  Fertilizer." 

"Levan's  Special  Potato  ft  Tobacco  Fertilizer." 

"Levan's    Royal    Potash    Compound    Fertilizer." 

"Levan's  Wheat  ft  Grass  Fertiliser." 

"Levan's  Wheat  ft  Grass  Special  Fertiliser." 

"Levan's   Special  Corn  Fertilizer." 

"Levan's  General  Crop  Grower  Fertilizer." 

"Levan's  Harvest  Queen  Fertiliser." 

"Levan's  Special  Compound  for  Tobacco  Fertilizer." 

"Levan's  Improved  Top  Dresser  for  Grass." 

'Levan's  Superphosphate  ft  Potash  Fertilizer." 

"Levan's    Special    Mixture    Fertilizer." 

"Levan's  Acid  Phosphate." 

"Levan's  Pure  Fine  Ground    Bone  Meal." 

"Muriate  of  Potash." 

"Nitrate  of  soda." 

LISTKRS  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  NEWARK,   N.  J. 
"Listers  Excelsior  Guano." 
"Listers  Buyers'  Choice  Acid  Phosphate." 
"Listers  Plant  Food." 
"Listers  Dissolved  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 
"Listers  Potash  Mixture," 
"Listers  Grain  ft  Grass  Fertiliser." 
"Listers  Atlas  Brand  Alkaline  Fertilizer." 
"Listers  Golden  Sheaf." 
"Listers  Special  Crop  Producer." 
"Listers  U  S  Superphosphate." 
"Listers  G.  Brand." 
"Listers  Reliance." 
"Listers  Grass  ft  Oat  Fertilizer." 
"Listers  Harvest  Queen  Phosphate." 
"Listers  Success  Fertiliser." 
"Listers    Special    Fertiliser    for    Tomatoes." 
"Listers  Wheat  ft  Rye  Fertilizer." 
"Listers  Corn  ft  Potato  Fertiliser." 

"Listers  Special  Wheat  Fertilizer."  ' 

"Listers  Potato  ft  Corn  No.  2  Fertiliser." 
"Listers  Ammonlated  Dissolved  Superphosphate." 
"Listers  Special  Tobacco  Fertilizer." 
"Listers   Standard   Pure   Superphosphate  of   Lime." 
"Listers    3-6-10    for   Potatoes." 
"Listers  Potato  Manure." 
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"Listers  Celebrated  Ground  Bone  ft  Tankage  Acidulated." 

"Listers  Bone  Medal." 

"Listers  Special   10  Per  Cent.  Potato  Fertiliser." 

"Listers  IB  Per  Cent  Alkaline  Potato  Fertilizer." 

"Listers  Phosphoric  Acid   ft   Potash." 

"Listers  Crescent  Complete  Manure." 

"Listers  New   York   Special   Fertilizer." 

"Listers  Superior  Dissolved  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 

"Listers  Special  10  Per  Cent.  Fertilizer." 

"Listers  Pennsylvania  Special." 

"Listers  10  Per  Cent.  Potato  Grower." 

"Listers  High  Grade  Acid  Phosphate." 

"Listers  High  Grade  Dry  Blood." 

"Listers  Oneida  Special." 

"Nitrate  of  Soda." 

"High  Grade  Sulphate  of  Potash." 

"Genuine  German  Kainlt." 

"Muriate  of  Potash.' 


FREDERICK  LUDLAM  COMPANY,   BALTIMORE,   MD. 

"Ludlam's  Cecrops  Fertilizer  Potato  ft  Tobacco." 
"Ludlam's  Cecrops  Fertilizer  Standard." 
"Ludlam's  Cecrops  Fertilizer  A  B  F  Brand." 
"Ludlam's  Cecrops  Fertilizer  Spring  Special." 
"Ludlam's  Cecrops  Fertilizer  Standard  Potash." 
"Ludlam's  Cecrops  Fertilizer  Harvest  Queen." 
"Ludlam's  Cecrops  Fertilizer  No.  2  for  Grain  ft  Grass." 
"Ludlam's  Cecrops  Fertilizer  C  ft  G  Brand." 
"Ludlam's  Cecrops  Fertilizer  On  Top." 
"Ludlam's  Cecrops  Fertilizer  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 
"Ludlam's  Cecrops  Fertilizer  I  X  L  Brand." 
"Ludlam's  Cecrops  Fertilizer  Wheat  Special." 
"Ludlam's  Cecrops  Fertilizer  Economy." 
"Ludlam's  Cecrops  Fertilizer  Dissolved  Phosphate." 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  ft  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO..  NEW  YORK  CTTT. 

"Mapes  Potato  Manure." 

"Mapes  Tobacco  Starter  Improved." 

"Mapes  Economical  Potato  Manure." 

"Mapes  Tobacco  Manure  Wrapper  Brand." 

"Mapes  Vegetable  or  Complete  Manure  for  Light  Soils." 

"Mapes  Average  Soil  Complete  Manure." 

"Mapes  Corn  Manure." 

"Mapes  Complete  Manure  'A'  Brand." 

"Mapes  Complete  Manure  for  General  Use." 

"Mapes  Cereal  Brand." 

"Mapes  Grain   Brand." 

"Mapes  General  Crop  Brand." 

"Mapes  Complete  Manure  10  Per  Cent.  Potash." 

"Mapes  Top  Dresser  Improved  Full  Strength." 

"Mapes  Top  Dresser  Improved  Half  Strength." 
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NOAH  MARKEL,   SEITZLAND,   PA. 
"Market's  Ammoniated  Phosphate." 
"Market's  Potato  Grower." 
"Markers  A.  C.  C.  Phosphate," 
"Markel'B  Kloctrie  Phosphate." 


D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
"Martin's  Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal." 
"Martin's  Pure  Ground  Bone." 
"Martin's  Pure  Dissolved  Animal  Matter." 
"Martin's  Pure  Animal  Bone  ft  Potash." 
"Martin's  Potash  ft  Soluble  Phosphate  No.  1." 
"Martin's  Potash  ft  Soluble  Phosphate  No.  2." 
"Martin's  Potash  ft  Soluble  Phosphate  No.  3." 
"Martin's  Potash  ft  Soluble  Phosphate  No.  4." 
"Martin's  Acid  Phosphate." 
"Martin  7  Per  Cent.  Guano." 
"Martin's  Gilt  Edge  Potato  Manure." 
"Martin's  Claremont  Vegetable  Grower." 
"Martin's  Bull  Head  Fertiliser  (or  Cotton  ft  Tobacco." 
"Martin's  Corn  ft  Cereal  Special." 
"Martin's  Special  Potato  Manure." 
"Martin's  One  Eight  ft  Four." 
"Martin's  Dissolved  Organic  Compound." 
"Martin's  Sur«  Grower." 
"Martln'a  Crop  Producer." 
"Martin's  Prize  Potato." 
"Martin's  Special  Compound." 
"Martin's  Extra  Sure  Grower." 
"Martin's  Special  Mixture." 
"Martin's  Early  Truck  ft  Vegetable  Grower." 


FREDERICK  MEHRING,  BRUCEV1LLE,  MD. 


"Twenty  Six  Dollar  Phosphate." 
"General  Crop  Grower." 
"Potash  ft  Phos.  Acid." 
"Acid  Phosphate." 


HENRY  F.  MICHELL  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
"Michell's  High  Grade  Ammoniated  Phosphate." 
"Mlchell's  Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal  "Special  Grade." 
"Michell's  Hi-Grade  Potato  Phosphate." 
"Michell's  Fine  Ground  Bone  Meal." 
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THE  MILLER  FERTILIZER  CO.,   BALTIMORE,  MD. 

"Standard  Phosphate." 

"Ammoniated." 

"Special  Potato  Fertilizer." 

"Hustler  Phosphate." 

"W.  Q.  Phosphate." 

"Pimlico." 

"Clinch  Phosphate." 

"Acid  Phosphate." 

"Club  Brand." 

"Harvest  Queen  Phosphate." 

"Potato  ft  Vegetable  Grower," 

"Millers  Potash  Mixture." 

"M.  B.  S." 

"Farmers  Profit " 

"Special  Alkaline." 

"Special    Tobacco    Qr." 

"Special." 

"Kainit" 


MT.  PEASANT  FERTILIZER  CO.,   INC.,   MT.  PLEASANT,   TENN. 
"Mt.  Pleasant  Untreated  Phosphate." 


MOWRET-LATSHAW  HDW.   CO.,    SPRING  CITY,    PA. 
"Clover  Brand  Fertilizer." 


NASSAU  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
"Soluble  Phosphate." 
"Reliance  Alkaline  Phosphate." 
"Royal  Mixture." 
"Grass  ft  Grain  Fertilizer." 
"Potash  ft  Phosphate." 
"Tenn  ft  Eight  Special." 
"Wheat  ft  Grass  Grower." 
"General  Favorite." 
"Old  Hickory." 
"Plow  Brand." 

"Common  Sense  Potato  Manure." 
"Special  Potato  Fertilizer." 
"Nassau  Practical." 
"Gladiator  Truck  ft  Potato." 


NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY,   NEW  YORK  CITY. 

"Nitrate  of  Soda." 

"High  Grade  Acid  Phosphate." 

"Ground  Bone." 
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"Ground  Tankage." 

"Basic  Slag   (H.  A.  Brand)   Thomas  Phosphate  Powder." 

"Dried  Blood." 

"Acid  Phosphate." 


G.  OBER  ft  SONS  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD 

"Oners  Big  (4)  Four  Special  Mixture." 

"Obers  Stag  Guano." 

"Obers  Special  Plant  Food." 

"Obers  Over  Land  Special  Mixture." 

"Obers  Diss.  Phosphate  and  Potash." 

"Obers  Standard  Potash  Compound." 

"Obers  Dissolved  Phosphate." 

"Obers  Indep.  Amm.  Super.  Phosphate." 

"Obers  Sea  Island  Fish  Guano." 

"Obers  Farmers  Mixture." 

"Pure  Raw   Bone  Meal." 

"Muriate  of  Potash." 

"Obers  Red  Seal  Special  Tobacco  Guano." 


OXFORD  PACKING  WORKS,  OXFORD,  PA. 
"0.  P.  W.  No.  1." 
"0.  P.  W.  No.  2." 
"O.-P.  W.  No.  4." 


OYLER  ft  SPANGLER,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


PAN  AMERICAN  FERTILIZER  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

"General  Grain  Grower." 
"Orchard  ft  Fruit  Special." 
"Market  Garden  Standard." 


PATAPSCO  GUANO  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

"Superior  Top  Dresser." 

"Columbian  Guano  for  Truck,  Potatoes  ft  Tobacco." 

"Grange  Mixture." 

"Coon  Brand  Guano." 

"Sea  Gull   Guano." 

"Baltimore   Soluble  Phosphate." 

"Battle  Ax  Phosphate." 

"Genuine   German   Kain.lt." 

"Muriate  of  Potash.** 

"Nitrate  of  Soda." 

"Patapsco  Early  Trucker  for  Quick  Growth." 

"Patapsco  Best  Grade  Fertilizer." 
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"Patapsco  Special  Wheat  Compound — Animal  Bone  Base." 

"Patapsco  Premium   Superphosphate." 

"Patapsco  Potato  Manure." 

"Patapsco  Tobacco  A  Potato  Fertilizer." 

"Patapsco  Fish  Guano." 

"Patapsco  Corn  ft  Tomato  Fertilizer." 

"Patapsco   Crop   Feeder." 

"Patapsco  Grain  ft  Grass  Producer." 

"Patapsco  General  Crop  Producer." 

"Patapsco  B.  B.  ft  P.  Brand." 

"Patapsco  High  Grade  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 

"Patapsco  Superior  Alkaline  Manure." 

"Patapsco  Corn  Oats  ft  Clover  Compound." 

"Patapsco  Soluble  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 

"Patapsco  Alkaline  Plant  Food." 

"Patapsco  Phospo  Potash." 

"Patapsco  Pure  Dissolved  S.  C.  Phosphate." 

"Patapsco  Pure  Ground  Bone." 


J.  D.  PERKIN'S,  COATESVILLB,  PA. 
"Per kin's  Monarch  Phosphate." 
"Perkln's  Special  Bono  Manure." 
"Perkln's  Globe  Phosphate." 
"Perkln's  Pure  Bone  Meal." 


PETERS  PACKING  CO.,  INC.,  McKEESPORT,  PA- 


VALENTINE  PETROSKEY  ft  SON,  LATROBE,  PA. 
"Petroskeys  Complete  Fertilizer." 


PIEDMONT-MT.  AIRY  GUANO  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

"Piedmont  Pennsylvania  Grain  Grower." 

"Piedmont  Pennsylvania  Potato  Producer." 

"Piedmont  Economy." 

"Piedmont   Succeeds." 

"Piedmont  Farmers  Favorite." 

"Piedmont  Special  Potash  Mixture." 

"Piedmont  Soluble  Phosphate  A  Potash  Mixture." 

"Piedmont  14  Per  Cent.  Acid  Phosphate." 

"Piedmont  Perfection  Guano." 

"Piedmont  Farmers  Potash  Mixture." 

"Piedmont  10  Per  Cent.  Potash  Mixture." 

"Insula  Guano  for   All    Crops." 

"  Levering"  a  Standard." 

"Levering's  Ammoniated  Bone." 

"Levering's  Harvest  Queen." 

"Levering's  I  X  L  Crop  Grower." 
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PITTSBURGH  PROVISION  &  PACKING  COMPANY,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
"No.  1  Pure  Raw  Bone  Heal." 
"Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal." 
"Crescent  Butchers'  Ground  Bone." 
''Pure  Bone  &  Meat." 
"Special  Potato  Fertilizer." 
"Corn  *  Potato  Fertilizer." 
"Keystone  Fertilizer." 

"Lawn  Fertilizer."  t  ■* 

"Guano  Fertilizer." 
"Phosphate  &  Potash." 
"Acid  Phosphate." 
"Nitrate  ot  Soda." 
"Pure  Bone  with  Potash." 

"Smiths'  Grower,  Mfg.  for  A.  W.  Smith  Co.,  Ptgh.,  Pa." 
"Smith's  Mixer,  Mfg.  for  A.  W.  Smith  Co.,  Ptgh.,  Pa. 
"Ten  and  Four  Fertilizer." 


"The  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.  Special  Potato  and  Tobacco  Fertilizer." 

"The  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.  Ammonia  ted  Super  Phosphate." 

"The  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.  Special  Wheat  &  Corn  Fertilizer." 

"The  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.  Crop   Invigorator." 

"The  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.  Owl  Brand  Guano." 

"The  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.  Star  Alkaline  Phosphate." 

"The  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.  Sun  Guano." 

"The  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.  Dissolved  Phosphate  and  Potash." 

"The  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.  Soluble  Phosphate." 

"The  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.  Victor  Brand  Phosphate." 

"The  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.  Dissolved  S.  C.  Phoaphate." 

"The  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.  Pure  Raw  Bone." 

"The  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.  Soft  Ground  Bone." 


PtJGH  AND  LYONS,  OXFORD,  PA. 

"Ground  Raw  Bone." 
"Bone  Phosphate." 
"B.  R.  P.  Phosphate." 
"Potato  Phosphate." 


RASIN-MONUMENTAL  COMPANY,   BALTIMORE,   MD. 
"Rasln'a  Indian  Brand  for  Tobacco." 
"Rasln's  Vegetable  Special:*' 
"Rasin's  XXX  Fertilizer." 
"Rasin's  Royal  Flah  Bone  A  Potash." 
"Rasln's  Empire  Guano." 
"Rasin's  Best  Wheat  &  Grass  Producer." 
"Rasin's  I  X  L  Fertilizer." 
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"Basin's  Genesee  Valley  Root  Manure." 

"Rasln's  Nltro  Top  Dresser." 

"Rasin's  Special  tor  Vices  A  Vegetables." 

"Rasln's  National  Crop   Compound." 

"Rasin's  United  Grain  Grower."  • 

"Rasln'B  Wheat  Corn  A  Oats  Mixture." 

"Rasln's  Triple  Phosphate  A  Potash." 

"Rasln's  High  Grade  Phosphate  A  Potash." 

"Rasln's  Wheat  A  Truck  Mixture." 

"Rasln's  Special  Phosphate  A  Potash." 

"Rasln's  Phosphate  A  Potash  Fertiliser." 

"Rasln's  Wheat  Potash  Mixture." 

"Rasin's  Half  A  Half  Mixture." 

"Rasin's  Special  Formula  for  Corn  &  Buckwheat" 

"Rasln's  Acid  Phosphate." 

"Muriate  Potash." 

"Nitrate  Soda." 

"Pure  Raw  Bone." 

"Raw   Bone." 

"Sulphate   Potash." 

"Genuine  German  Kalnlt." 

"Monumental  Potato  Manure." 

"William  Penn  Crop  Grower." 

READING  BONE  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  READING,  PA. 

"Reading  Prize  Winner." 

'Truck,  Fruit  Tree,  Vine,  Potato  A  Tobacco  Grower." 

"Gilt  Edge  Potato  and  Tobacco  Grower." 

"Farmers  Union  Fertilizer." 

"Reading  All  Crop  Special." 

"Sterling  Potato  Grower." 

"Reading  Special  Potato  A  Tobacco  Manure." 

"Farmers  Tankage  A  Potash  for  Corn  Grain  A  Grass." 

"Reading  Special  Grain  A  Grass  Producer." 

"Reading  Harvest  Queen." 

"Dissolved  Animal  Matter." 

"Soluble   Dissolved  Phosphate." 

"Acid  Phosphate  14  Per  Cent." 

"Soluble  Phosphate  A  Potash." 

"Alkaline  Phosphate  A  Potash." 

"High  Grade  Potash  Mixture." 

"Economy  Brand." 

"Pure  Raw  Bone." 

"Nitrate  of  Soda." 

"Muriate  of  Potash." 

"Schuylkill  Valley  Favorite  for  Grain  A  Grass." 

"Never  Fail  Crop  Grower." 

"Blood  Meat  A  Potash  Mixture." 

"Tobacco  A  Truck  Special." 

"Kalnlt." 

"Reading  Twelve  A  Five." 

"Pure  Bone  Meal." 


ESTATE  OF  JACOB  REESE,    DARBY,   PA.,   BY  DELAWARE  CO.   TRUST 
'  SAFE  DEPOSIT  £  TITLE  INS.  CO.,  CHESTER,   PA. 

"Odorless  Slag  Phosphate." 


ROBERT  A.  REICHARD.  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

"Truckers'  Favorite." 
"Improved  Top  Dresser." 
"Raw  Bone  Meal." 
"Steamed  Bone  Meal." 
"Lehigh  Potato  Manure." 
"Golden  Harvest  Phosphate." 
"Surpass  Phosphate." 
"Peerless  Phosphate." 
"Superior   Phosphate." 
"Little   Giant    Phosphate." 
"Farmers'  Favorite." 
"Acid  Phosphate." 
"Muriate  of  Potash." 


THE  REINDOLLAR  CO.,  TANEYTOWN,   MD. 
"Eeonomy  Fertilizer." 


F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  PA. 

Royater's  14  Per  Cent.  Acid  Phosphate." 

'Royater's  High  Grade  16  Per  Cent.  Acid  Phosphate." 

'Royster's  Alkaline  Phosphate." 

Royster's  Bumper  Crop  Phosphate." 

'Royster's  Peerless  Grain  A  Grass  Grower." 

Royster's  XXX  Alkaline  Phosphate." 

■Royster's  Special  Fruit  &  Crop  Grower." 

'Royster's  H.  G.  Potash  Mixture." 

'Royster's  Superior  Potash  Mixture." 

'Royster's  Farmers'  Delight  Fertilizer." 

'Roysters  Universal   Crop   Grower." 

'RoyBter's  Lehigh  Potato  Grower." 

Royster's  Wheat  Oats  &  Barley  Fertiliser." 

'Royster's    Imperial    Formula." 

'Royster's  General  Crop  Fertilizer." 

'Royater's  Seeding  Down  Special  Fertilizer." 

Royster's  Ammoniated  Potash  Compound." 

"Royster's  Proline  Potato  Producer." 

'Royster's  Big  Yield  Potato  Producer." 

'Royster's  Harvest  King  Fertilizer." 

'Royater's  Fish  Flesh  &  Fowl." 

'Royster's  Champion   Crop   Compound." 

'Royster's  Challenge  Complete  Compound." 

'Royster's  Big  Chief  Tobacco  Guano." 
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"Royster's  Gold  Seal  Potato  A  Cabbage  Special." 
"Royster's  Corn  A  Hop  Special  Fertilizer." 
"Royater'B  Practical  Truck  Guano." 
"Royater'B  Complete  Potato  Manure." 
"Royater'B  Excellenza  Tobacco  Guano." 


SCHAAL-SHELDON  FERTILIZER  CO..   BUFFALO,   N.  T. 

"Dissolved  Phosphate," 

"Dissolved  Phoaphate  with  Extra  Potash." 

"Empire." 

"Superior." 

"Farmera'  Favorite." 

"Guano." 

"Schall's  Standard." 

"Schall's  Corn  A  Potato." 

"Truckers'  Manure." 

"High  Grade  Ground  Bone." 

"Complete  Fertilizer  with  Extra  Potash." 

"Ten  A  Eight" 


THE  SCOTT  FERTILIZER  CO.,    ELKTON,   MD. 

"Scott  Sure  Growth  Superphosphate." 

"Scott's  Sure  Growth  Compound." 

"Scott's  Potato  Grower." 

"Scott's  Potato  A  Truck  Special." 

"Scott's  Grain  Special." 

"Scott's  Wheat  A  Grass  Grower." 

"Scott's  Corn  A  Oats  Grower." 

"Scott's   Standard   Phosphate." 

"Scott's  Sure  Crop  Grower  for  Wheat  A  Grass." 

"Scott's  Pure  Ground  Raw  Bone." 

"Scott  Tip  Top  A  Potash." 

"Scott's  Soluble  Phosphate  A  Potash  12-5." 

"Scott's  Tip  Top  Soluble  Phosphate." 

"Scott's  Soluble  Phosphate  A  Potash  12-3." 

"Ftitch's  Special." 

"Alkaline  Phosphate  8-5." 


M.  L.  SHOEMAKER  A  CO.,  LIMITED,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

"Shoemaker's  Special  Ten  Per  Cent.  Potato  Fertiliser  No.  1." 
"Shoemaker's  Special  Ten  Per  Cent.  Potato  Fertilizer  No.  2." 
"Shoemaker's  Swift-Sure  Guano  for  Tomatoes,  Truck  and  Corn." 
"Shoemaker's  Swift-Sure  Guano  for  Fall  Trade." 
"Shoemaker's    Dissolved    Phosphate   and    Potash." 
"Shoemaker's  New  Jersey  Special  for  Oats." 
"Shoemaker's  New  Jersey  Special  for  Wheat  and  Clover." 
"Shoemaker's  Wheat  Fertilizer  Special  No.  2." 
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"Shoemaker's    Pure    Raw    Bone    Meal." 

"Swift-Sure  Super-Phosphate  for  Potatoes." 

"Swift-Sure  Super-Phosphate  for  Tobacco." 

"Swift-Sure  Super-Phosphate  for. General  Use." 

"Swift-Sure  Bone  Meal." 

"Good  Enough  Super-Phosphate." 

"Echo   Super-Phosphate." 

"The  Twenty  Three  Dollar  Super-Phosphate." 

"Dissolved  South  Carolina  Rock." 


F.  A.  SIMONS  BROTHERS,  MAUD,  PA. 


"The  Farmers  Favorite  High  Grade  Phosphate  for  Truck  and  Corn." 
"The  Farmers  Favorite  High  Grade  Phosphate  for  General  Use." 
"The  Farmers  Favorite  High  Grade  Potato  Special  Phosphate." 


THE  SMITH  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

"Ohio  Farmers  Alkaline  Phosphate." 

"Ohio  Farmers  Soluble  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 

"Ohio  Fanners  Climax  Phosphate." 

"Ohio  Farmers  Wheat  Maker  ft  Seeding  Down." 

"Ohio  Farmers  Corn  Oats  ft  Wheat  Fertilizer." 

"Ohio  Farmers  Ammonlated  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 

"Ohio  Farmers  Excelsior  Phosphate." 

"Ohio  Farmers  Potato  ft  Tobacco  Special." 

"Black  Soil  Formula." 

"Special    Potato    Formula." 

"Ground  Bone." 

"Bone  Meal  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 


H.  H.  SMYSBR,  YORK,  PA 
"Ammonlated  Chicago  Bone  Tankage." 


"Southern  Fertilizing  Co.  Dissolved  Phosphate." 
"Southern  Fertilizing  Co.  Ox  Brand  Phosphate  and  Potash." 
"Southern  Fertilizing  Co.  Farmers  Mixture." 
"Southern  Fertilizing  Co.  Special  Brand  for  all  Crops." 
"Southern  Fertilizing  Co.,  Royal  Wheat  ft  Grass  Grower." 
"Southern  Fertilizing  Co.  General   Crop  Grower." 
"Southern  Fertilizing  Co.  Farmers  Choice  Brand." 
"Southern  Fertilizing  Co.  Queen  of  the  Harvest" 
"Southern  Fertilizing  Co.  Special  Potato  Grower." 
"Southern  Fertilizing  Co.  Wheat.  Corn  ft  Grass  Grower." 
"Southern  Fertilizing  Co.  Ammonlated  Dissolved  Fertilizer." 
"Southern  Fertilizing  Co.  Potato,  Truck,  ft  Tobacco  Fertilizer." 
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STANDARD  GUANO  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

"Special    Alkaline   Compound." 

"Great  Grain  Grower." 

"Jewel   Mixture." 

"XX  Potash  Mixture." 

"Extra  High  Grade  Acid  Phos." 

"Farmers  Champion." 

"Standard  High  Grade  Acid  Phosphate." 

"Standard  Mammoth  Potato  Grower." 


SWACK'S  FERTILIZER  WORKS.  DUBOIS,  PA 
"Swack's  Potato  A  Truck." 
"Swack's  Special  Potato." 
"Swack's  Special  Top  Dressing." 
"Swack's  Grain  A  Corn." 
"Swack's  Grain  Grower." 
"Swack'B  Wheat." 
"Swack's  Corn  Special." 
"Swack's  General  Crop  Grower." 
"Swack's  Bone  Meal." 
"Swack's  High  Grade  Tankage." 
"Swack'B  Phosphate." 
"Swack's  Super  Phosphate." 
"Swack'B  Acid  Phosphate." 
"Swack's  Bone  A  Potash." 
"Muriate  of  Potash." 
"Nitrate  of  Soda." 


SWIFT  A  COMPANY.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

"Swift's  Pure  Prolific." 

"Swift's  Pure  Grain  Fertilizer." 

"Swift's  Pure  Red  Steer." 

"Swift's  Pure  Truck  Grower," 

"Swift's  Pure  Corn.  Wheat  A  Oats  Grower." 

"Swift's  Pure  Diamond  C." 

"Swift's  Pure  Golden  Grain  Grower. 

"Swift's  Pure  Onion,  Potato  A  Tobacco." 

"Swift's  Pure   Special    Potato    Fertilizer." 

"Swift's  Pure  Diamond  A." 

"Swift's  Pure  Diamond  E." 

"Swift's  Pure  Diamond  D." 

"Swift's  Pure  Early  Potato  A  Vegetable  Grower." 

"Swift's  Pure  Potato,  Celery  A  Onion." 

"Swift's  Pure  Diamond  H." 

"Swift's  Pure  Diamond  G." 

"Swift's  Pure  High  Grade  Phosphate  A  Potash." 

"Swift's  Pure  Special  Phosphate  A  Potash." 

"Swift's  Pure  Plantation  Phos.  A  Potash." 

"Swift's  Pure  Diamond  F." 

"Swift's  Pure  High  Grade  Acid  Phosphate." 
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"Swift's  Pure  Garden  Ctty  Phosphate." 
"Swift'a  Pore  Bone  Heal." 
"Swift's  Pure  Superphosphate." 
"Swift's  Pure  Nitrate  of  Soda." 
"Swift's  Pure  Muriate  or  Potash." 

J.  M.  TEMPLIN,   HONBT  BROOK,   PA. 
"No.  4  Atlas  Brand  Fertiliser." 
"No.  8  High  Grade  Potash  Manure." 
"No.  6  High  Grade  Acid  Phosphate." 

I.  P.  THOMAS  ft  SON  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
"Tip  Top  Superphosphate." 
"Farmers  Choice  Phosphate." 
"Champion  Phosphate." 
"Normal  Phosphate." 
"Potato  Fertilizer." 
"Special  Potato  Manure." 
"Thomas'  Wheat  ft  Corn  Fertilizer." 
"Victor  Potash  Manure." 
"Top  Dresser  for  Grass." 
"Thomas'  Scientific  Tobacco  Grower." 
"Special  Corn  *  Grain  Fertilizer." 
"Bulls  Eye  Fertilizer." 
"Special  Alkaline  Fertilizer." 
"Pilot  Potash  Manure." 
"Square  Deal  Fertilizer." 
"Alkaline  Fertilizer." 
"S.  C.  Phosphate." 
"Pure   Ground    Bone." 
"Special    Mixture." 

TRENTON  BONE  FERTILIZER  COMPANY.  TRENTON.  N.  J. 
"Farmers  High  Grade  Potato." 
"Potato  Manure." 
"Keystone  Potato." 
"Corn  Mixture." 
"Special  Corn." 

"Trenton  High  Grade  Potato." 
"Trenton  Special  Potato." 
"Stults  Mixture." 

"Grain  Manure."  , 

"Tomato  ft  Truck." 

FOR  JOHN  L.  TREXLER.  MERTZTOWN,  PA. 
"Trexler's  Special  High  Grade  Phosphate  A  Potash  Mixture." 

JACOB  TRINLEY  ft  SONS,  LINFIELD,  PA. 
"Pure    Raw    Bone   Meal." 
"Pure    Bone    and    Phosphate." 
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"Grain  and  Grass  Grower." 
"Ravene  Phosphate  for  all  Crops." 
"Special   Potato   Manure." 
"Trinley'a  Two-Eight-Five." 
"Favorite  Phosphate." 

F.  W.  TUNNELL  *  COMPANY,  INC.,  PHILADELPHIA ,  PA 
"Empire  Potato  Manure." 
"High  Grade  Truck  ft  Potato  Manure." 
"No.   1   Special   High  Grade  Potato  Manure." 
"Special  High  Grade  Potato  Manure." 
"Sweet  ft  White  Potato  Manure." 
"Potato  ft  Grain  Manure." 
"Trucker's  High  Grade  Pish   Guano." 
"Royal  Fish  Guano." 
"Complete  Superphosphate." 
"Royal  Wheat  Grower." 
"Raw  A  Acidulated  Animal  Compound." 
"Ammonlated   Phosphate   ft   Potash." 
"Resieved  Phosphate." 
"Pure    Ground    Bone." 
"Dissolved  Rock." 
"Pride  of.  Jersey." 
"2-8-10  Potato  Manure." 
"7  Per  Cent.  Guano." 


TUSCARORA  FERTILIZER  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

"Acid    Phosphate." 

"Phosphate  ft  Potash." 

"Alkaline/ 

"Amnion  iated  Phosphate." 

"Crop  Grower." 

"York  State  Special." 

"Standard." 

"Fruit  ft  Potato." 

"Big  (*)  Four." 

"Animal  Bone." 

"German  Kainlt." 


"Acid  Phosphate." 

"Soluble  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 
"Electro  Phosphate." 
"Proline  Phosphate." 
"Golden  Harvest  Phosphate." 
"Popular  Phosphate." 
"Potato  Fertiliser." 
"Victor   Crop   Grower." 
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"Ammonlatal  Super  Phosphate." 

"Standard    FerUlizor." 

"Gold  Edge  Potato  Guano." 

"Old  Reliable  Phosphate." 

"Potato   Guano." 

"Ten  Per  Cent.  Grain  Grower." 

"Potato  Special." 

"Early  Truck  Guano." 

"Special  Potato  ft  Tobacco  Fertilizer." 

UNION  CHEMICAL  WORK8,  INC.,  NORTH  WALES,  PA. 
"Raw   Bone   Meal." 
"Bone  Meal." 

"Ideal  Potato  Manure  (Planting  Brand}." 
"Ideal  Potato  Manure  (Top  Dressing  Brand)." 
"High  Grade  Vegetable  Guano." 
"Potato  ft  Celery  Special." 
"Grangers'  Favorite." 
"Animal  Bone  with  Potash." 
"Farmers'  Special." 
"General  Crop  Grower." 
"Superphosphate   and   Potash   Uo.   2." 
"Superphosphate  and  Potash  No.  1." 
"Superphosphate  and  Potash  for  Potatoes." 
"Grain  ft  Grass  Grower." 

THE  UNITED  STATES  FERTILIZER  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
"Farm  Bell  7  Per  Cent.  Trucker." 
"Farm  Bell  Trucker'B  Ideal." 
"Farm  Bell  Trucker's  Favorite." 
"Farm  Bell  Potato  and  Tobacco  Guano." 
"Farm  Bell  Fruit  and  Potato  Guano." 
"Farm  Bell  Animal  Ammonlated." 
"Farm  Bell  Potato  Queen." 
"Farm  Bell  Standard  Guano." 
"Farm  Bell  Potato  Guano." 
"Farm  Bell  Farmer's  Choice." 
"Farm  Bell  Meat  and  Potash  Mixture." 
"Farm  Bell  Harvest  Moon." 
"Farm  Bell  Wheat  Oat  Corn  Special." 
"Farm  Bell  Pennant  Winner." 
"Farm  Bell  Buckeye  Guano." 
"Farm  Bell  Crop  Producer." 
"Farm  Bell  Kllmaz  Kompound." 
"Farm  Bell  Grain  Grower." 
"Farm  Bell  Keystone  Mixture." 
"Farm  Bell  Fruit  and  Grain  Grower." 
"Farm  Bell  Phospho  Potaasa." 
"Farm  Bell  Potash  and  Acid." 
"Farm  Bell  Ten  Five  Mixture." 
"Farm   Bell   Special   Mixture." 


"Farm  Bell  Alkaline  Mixture." 

"Farm  Bell  Phosphate  and  Potash." 

"Farm  Bell  Six-Three  Mixture." 

"Farm  Bell  Acid  Phosphate  18  Per.  Cent." 

"Farm  Bell  Acid  Phosphate  14  Per  Cent." 

"Farm  Bell  Haw  Bone." 

"Nitrate  of  Soda." 

"Sulphate   of  Potash." 

"Muriate  of  Potash." 

"German    Kalnit." 


"VCCCO'S  Owl   Brand  Guano." 

"VOCCO'S  Fish  Bone  k  Potash." 

"VCCCO'S  Standard  Crop  Grower." 

"VCCCO'S  Wheat  k  Clover." 

"VCCCO'S  National  Ammonlated  Guano." 

VCCCO'S  Special  for  Wheat  k  Grass." 

"VCCCO'S  High  Grade  Phosphate  &  Potash." 

"VCCCO'S  Star  Truck  Compound." 

"VCCCO'S  Special  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 

"VCCCO'S  Standard  Phosphate  &  Potash." 

"VCCCO'S  Special  Potash  Mixture." 

"VCCCO'S   Peerless   Phosphate  k    PotaBh." 

"VCCCO'S  Corn  k  Buckwheat  Special." 

"VCCCO'S   Union   Super   Phosphate." 

"VCCCO'S  Guaranteed  fourteen  per  cent  Acid  Phosphate." 

"Pure  Raw  Bone." 

"Muriate  of  Potash." 

"Nitrate  of  Soda." 

"Genuine  German  Kalnit." 


EMIL  WAHL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
"Emil  Wahl's  Warranted  Pure  Philadelphia  Button  Bone  Meal." 


JOS.  C.  WALKER  k  SONS  CO.,   GAP,   PA. 
"Pride  of  Pequea  'High  Grade.' " 
"Pride  of  Pequea." 


WARREN  FERTILIZER  COMPANY.  WARREN.   PA. 


"Reliance  High    Grade  Fertilizer." 
"Potato  &  Truck  Special." 
"Soluble  Phosphate  &  Potash." 
"Soluble  Phosphate." 
"Nitrate  of  Soda." 

"Muriate  of  Potash."  ,,->  . 
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FOR  W.   E.   WHANN   CO.,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA.     BY   AMERICAN   AGRI- 
CULTURAL CHEMICAL  CO.,   NEW  YORK  CITY. 

"South  Carolina  Phosphate." 

"Whann's  Alkaline  Phosphate." 

"Whann's  Chester  Valley  Favorite  Fertiliser." 

"Whann's  Chester  Valley  Economist  Fertilizer." 

"Whann's  Chester  Valley  Special  Ammonlated  Super  Phosphate." 

"Whann's  Chester  Valley  15  Per  Cent.  Guano." 

"Whann's  Chester  Valley  Available  Ammonlated  Super  Phosphate." 

"Whann's  Chester  Valley  No.  2  Ammonlated  Super  Phosphate." 

"Whann's  Chester  Valley  10  Per  Cent.  Sweet  Potato  A  Tomato  Manure." 

"Whann's  Chester  Valley  Fish  ft  Potash  Fertilizer." 

"Whann's  Chester  Valley  Special  Potato  ft  Truck  Fertilizer." 

"Whann's  Chester  Valley  10  Per  Cent.  Potato  Manure." 

"Whann's  Chester  Valley  Nitrate  Mixture  for  Top  Dressing." 


THE  ROBERT  A.  WOOLDRIDGE  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE,  MD, 
"Wooldridge's  Florida  Acid  Phosphate." 
"Woolridge's  No.  1  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 
"Wooldrldge's  No.  2  Phosphate  ft  Potash." 
"Wooldrldge's  German  Potash  Mixture." 
"Wooldrldge's  Ideal,  Grain  ft  Grass  Producer." 
"Wooldrldge's  Liberty  Bell  Potash  Mixture." 
"Wooldrldge's  Old  Sledge  Phosphate." 
"Wooldrldge's  Farmer's  Favorite  Cereal  Compound." 
"Wooldrldge's  Champion  Stag  Phosphate." 
"Wooldrldge's  Chieftain  Phosphate." 
"Wooldrldge's  Triumph  Brand  Phosphate." 
"Wooldridge's  Special  Potato  ft  Tobacco  Fertiliser." 
"Woolridge's  Double  Quick  phosphate." 
"Wooldridge's  Fernwood  Grange  Mixture." 
"Wooldrldge's  High  Grade  Ammonlated  Potash  Fertiliser." 
"Wooldridge's  Pure  Raw  Bone." 


ROBERT  A.  WOOLDRIDGE,  TRADING  AS  THE  WOOLDRIDGE  FERTIL- 
IZER CO.,  BALTIMORE,   MD. 

"  'F.  F.  V.'  Flesh  ft  Fish  Vegetator." 

"  'Cyclone.' " 

"Tiger  Phosphate." 

"  'Old  Hickory*  Phosphate." 

"Wooldrldge's  'Clover  Lear  Crop  Grower." 

"High-Grade  'Potato  ft  Tomato  Grower." 

"  'Golden  Crescent' " 

"  'Catorce'  Royal  Potato  Grower." 

"  'Omega  Wright's  Special  Brand." 

"  'Virginia  Bell'  Potash  Mixture." 

"  "Curacao  Guano." 
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YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 

"Dempwolfs  Standard." 
"Dempwolfs  Plow  Brand." 
"Dempwolfs   Standard  Potash." 
"Dempwolfs  Prosperity." 
"Dempwolfs  Harvest  Queen." 
"Dempwoira  Half  ft  Half." 
"Dempwolfs  Potato  Manure." 
"Dempwolfs  Spring  Special." 
"Dempwolfs  Potato  ft  Truck  Special." 
"Dempwolfs  Special  Tobacco." 
"Dempwolfs  Early  Trucker." 
"Dempwolfs  Ammonlated  R  B." 
"Dempwolfs  Raw  Bone  Meal." 
"Dempwolfs   Pure   Ground    Bone." 
"Dempwolfs  Dissolved  Animal  Bone." 
"Dempwolfs  Red  Cross." 
"Dempwolfs  York  Special." 
"Dempwolfs  Black  Cross." 
"Dempwolfs  phosphate  ft  Potash." 
"Dempwolfs  Superphosphate." 
"Dempwolfs    Dissolved   Phosphate." 
"    "Dempwolfs  Crop  Grower." 

"Dempwolfs  High  Grade  Tankage." 

"Dauphin  Brand." 

"Royal  Mixture." 

"One-Eight-Four." 

"Golden  Sheaf." 

"Codorus  Brand." 

"German  Muriate  of  Potash." 

"German  Sulphate  of  Potash." 

"German   Kalnlt." 

"Nitrate  of  Soda." 

"Strayer's  Special  Wheat  ft  Corn." 

"Harvest  King." 

"Ground  Dried  Blood." 


HENRY  S.  ZOOK,  ELVERSON.  PA. 


"No.  7  Pride  of  Chester  Wheat  Corn  and  Potato  Phosphate." 
"No.  6  Pride  of  Chester  Phosphate  for  General  Use." 
"No.  6  Pride  of  Chester  Corn.  Oats  ft  Wheat  Phosphate." 
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Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture 

FOR  THE  YEAR  IBM 


MEMBERS  EX-OFFICIO 
HON.  JOHN  K.  TENER,  Governor. 
HON.   HENRY  HOUCK.   Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. 
DR.  N.  G.  SCHAEFFER,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
DR.  EDWIN  ERLE  SPARKS,  President  of  the  State  College. 
HON.  A.  W.  POWELL,  Auditor  General. 
HON.  N.  B.  CRITCHFIELD,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


APPOINTED  BT  THE  GOVERNOR 

Gen.  James  A.  Beaver,  Belief  on  te,  Centre  County Term  expires  WW 

Mrs.  Jean  Kane  Foulke,  Weat  Chester,  Chester  County,  Term  expires  1917 


APPOINTED  BT  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  POULTRY  SOCIETY 
W.  Theo.  Wittman Allentown 1917 


APPOINTED    BY    THE    PENNSYLVANIA    BEE-KEEPERS'    ASSOCIATION 
E.  A.  Weimer Lebanon 1913 


ELECTED  BY  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES 

Term  expires 

Adams,    A.  I.  Welduer Arendravflle WW 

Allegheny,    A.  J.  Purdy Imperial,  R    F,  D.  No.  1 WW 

Armstrong,    S.   S.   Btyholder Roily  Station ..1917 

Beaver,    Walter  C    Dunlap,  . West  riridgcwater 1917 

Bedford Wm.   F     Biddle Everett WW 

Berks H.  Q.  McGowan Geiger's  Mills WW 

Blair,   W.  Frank  Beck A]  toons,     1917 

Bradford,   F.   D.   Kerrick Tnwanda,    WW 

Bucks, B.  Frnnk  Wnmbold.  ..  Spllersrille,  1917 

Butler Wm.  H.   Millinm,   ....Euclid 1917 

Cambria,    L.  J.  Bearer,   Hastings W16 

Cameron,    R.   P.   Hellman Emporium WW 

<3> 


Term  *  xplres 

Carbon Edward  Lieohard, Msuota  Chunk,   1817 

Centre John  A.  Woodward,  ...Howard MIS 

Chester M.  E.  Conard WestgroTe W1J 

Clarion,     J.  H.  Wilson Clarion NU 

Clearfield Harrison   Straw,    Clearfield WW 

Clinton Joe)  A.   Oerr MUlhall,     WIT 

Colombia A.    P.    Young Mtllville WW 

Crawford 

Cumberland,   Abrnm  Bonier.   Carlisle,     WW 

Dauphin F.   8.   Keiper Middlrtown Ml' 

Delaware,    Tboa.  H    Wlttiom.  ..Media WI7 

Elk John  M .  Wlttman Rt .   Mary's   WW 

Erie John  J.  Ronse Watteburg UK 

Fayette Joho  T.  Smith Dunbar WW 

Forest 

Franklin J     P    Young Marion WH 

Fulton Frank  Rauck Hancock,  Md WW 

Greene     C    E.  Lantt Cannicbaela WW 

Huntingdon Ceo.   O.   Hutchison,    ..Warrior's  Mark,   WIS 

Indiana 8.  C.  George West  Lebanon WW 

Jefferson Peter  B.  Cowan Brookrille WW 

Juniata,    Matthew   Rodgere Mexico »» 

Lackawanna,    Horace  Sea  mans,  Faotoryrille W« 

I*ocaater J    Aldus  He rr Uncaster »" 

I.awrenoe Sylvester  Sbaffer New  Castle WW 

Lebanon H    C.  Suavely Cleona «*« 

Lehigh p,  S    Fenstermaker,  ..AUentown,    «» 

Lucerne X"V  '*.',", taic 

u™<°' »•  »■  KM" H„,b«mU. MS 

MtK«. r.    A  .  Si-dMc. S.rthport »« 

M„npw  „.F.  8.  Brong,  Sajlorebor* U" 

uZT^  iw.  H.  .«*..       .»-*-.,  »' 

Nonbomtol.rf I    A    F«bb.cb M.l«.  R    D m 

«„„_  Clsrk  M    Bower Blalo "« 

Silpbl. D«M    IM PbMdpbb, »» 

J4,  B-  T.  KUl.m P«up.rk.  »» 
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£F-     -'-•-""   "=  :s 
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Wyoming. 


...G.  A.   Benson. 
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Hon.  John  K.  Tener,   Harrlabu'rg. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

Hon.  J.  H.   Wilson,   Clarion 

B.  F.  Killam Paopack. 

S.  C.   George West  I^baoon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

A.  P.   Yonng MUlville 

M.  M.  Naginey Milroy 

Hon.  H.  G.  MeGowan Geiger"s  MilU. 

S.  S.  Blyholder Kelly  Statioo. 

Mrs.  Jean  K.   Foulke Weat  Chester. 

W.   F.   Holtier,   Greeneburg. 

John  Sboener New  Ringgold. 

J.  Newton  -Glow Vickaburg. 

George  F.   Barnes Roasville, 

Hon.  N.  B.  Critcb  field,  Secretary,  Harrisburg. 

B.  J.  Weld,  Assistant  Secretary,  ...Sugargrove. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Dr.  W.  Frank  Beck,  Altoona. 

Mrs.  Jean  Kane  Foulke, West  Cheater. 

J.   Newton  Glover Vickabnrg. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Held  in  the  Caucus  Room 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Capitol  Building, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January  28-30,  1914. 


January  28,  1914,  9.30  A.  M. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  Gentlemen  of  the  Board:  The 
program  announces  that  the  Governor  will  be  in  attendance  this 
morning  and  open  the  first  session.  The  Governor  is  very  busy  just 
now  and  cannot  come  in  for  a  little  while,  and  since  we  have  a  good 
corps  of  Vice-Presidents,  we  will  expect  them  to  arrange  among 
themselves  for  calling  the  Board  to  order  and  proceed  with  the  busi- 
ness.   The  Governor  will  be  in  a  little  later. 

Vice-President  J.  Aldus  Herr  then  took  the  Chair  and  called  the 
meeting  to  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  meeting  will  come  to  order.  Gentlemen, 
in  calling  our  meeting  to  order,  it  is  my  first  opportunity  of  appear- 
ing before  you  as  Chairman  of  a  raeeling  like  this  and  I  hope  you 
will  give  us  the  support  necessary  to  make  the  meeting  successful.  We 
have  come  here  for  a  purpose,  and  we  should,  as  individuals,  try  to 
accomplish  some  good  for  our  constituents.  If  we  were  not  sent 
here  for  a  purpose  and  did  not  expect  to  do  something,  we  had  bet- 
ter stay  at  our  homes.  But  I  do  not  care  to  take  up  any  time  and 
will  proceed  with  the  general  program  as  outlined.  The  Secretary 
will  call  the  roll,  and  as  each  name  is  called,  the  gentlemen  will  re- 
spond. 

The  roll  of  members  was  then  called  by  Assistant  Secretary  Weld, 
and  at  this  and  subsequent  roll  calls  the  following  members  were 
found  to  be  present: 

Hon.  John  K.  Tener,  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Dr.  N.  C.  Scbaeffer,  Hon. 
A.  W.  Powell,  Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield,  Mrs.  Jean  Kane  Foulke,  W. 
Then.  Wittman,  A.  I.  Weidner,  A.  J.  Purdy,  S.  S.  Blyholder,  H.  G. 
McGowan,  Dr.  W.  P.  Beck,  B.  Frank  Wambold,  L.  J.  Bearer,  R.  P. 
Heilman,  Edward  Lienhard,  John  A.  Woodward,  M.  E.  Conard,  J.  H. 
Wilson,  Harrison  Straw,  Joel  A.  Herr,  A.  P.  Young,  John  M.  Witt- 
man,  John  J.  Rouse,  John  P.  Smith,  J.  P.  Young,  Frank  Rauck,  C.  E. 
Lantz,  Geo.  G.  Hutchison,  S.  C.  George,  Peter  B.  Cowan,  Matthew 
Rodgers,  Horace  Seamans,  J.  Aldus  Herr,  Sylvester  Shaffer,  P.  S. 
Fenstermaker,  A.  J.  Kahler,  E.  A.  Studholme,  M.  M.  Naginey,  F.  S. 
Brong,  John  H.  Schultz,  J.  Miles  Derr,  C.  8.  Messinger,  I.  A.  Esch- 
bach,  Clark  M.  Bower,  B,  F.  Killam,  John  Shoener,  Robert  W.  Lohr, 
E.  R.  Warburton,  Calvin  H.  DeWilt,  J.  Newton  Glover,  R.  J.  Weld, 
James  M.  Paxton,  W.  F.  Holtzer,  G.  A.  Benson  and  Geo.  F.  Barnes. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Yon  have  heard  the  roll  called,  gentlemen,  and 
the  Chair  will  now  appoint  a  Committee  on  Credentials,  after  which 


the  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting.  The 
Committee  on  Credentials  will  consist  of  F.  8.  Brong,  H.  G.  Mc- 
Gowan,  P.  S.  Penstermaker,  Matthew  Rodgers  and  Joel  A.  Herr. 

MR.  HERR:  I  have  credentials  to  submit;  therefore  I  don't  want 
to  act  on  my  own  credentials.  Please  appoint  some  one  else  in  my 
place. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Instead  of  Mr.  Herr  I  will  appoint  Mr.  Byl- 
vester  Shaffer.  Shall  we  proceed  with  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittees or  wait  till  the  Secretary  comes  in  with  the  minutes? 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  I  have  just  been  notified  that 
the  Governor  will  be  able  to  come  down  now  and  I  move  yon,  sir, 
that  you  appoint  a  committee  of  two  to  go  up  and  escort  the  Governor 
to  the  place  of  meeting. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  will  appoint  Mr.  Hutchison  and  Mr.  I>e  Witt. 
The  Committee  on  Credentials  had  better  take  up  that  end  of  the 
work  and  look  after  those  papers.  The  Chairman  of  that  Committee 
is  Mr.  Brong.  The  Secretary  has  returned  and  we  will  now  have  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

Assistant  Secretary  Weld  then  read  the  minutes  of  the  Spring 
Meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  held  at  Washington,  Pa., 
May,  1913. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting.     What  action  is  to  be  taken? 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Perham,  the  minutes  of  the  Spring  Meeting  were 
adopted  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next,  are  reports  of  Specialists:  First,  is  the 
report  of  the  Pomologist,  Chester  J.  Tyson,  of  Floradale.  Ir  Mr. 
Tyson  present?  The  gentleman  is  not  present.  I  see  Dr.  William 
Frear,  the  Chemist,  is  present  and  we  will  have  his  report. 

Dr.  Frear  made  his  report  as  follows: 


NOTES  ON  THE  USE  OF  RAW  ROCK  PHOSPHATE 
By  DR.  WILLIAM  FREAR,  State  College,  Pa. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Board:  I  desire  to  select,  for 
my  subject  today,  "Notes  on  the  TTse  of  Raw  Rock  Phosphate." 

The  past  decade  has  witnessed  a  slowly  growing,  but  widely  ex- 
tended interest  in  fine  ground  rock  phosphate,  or  floats  as  a  phos 
phatic  fertilizer.  Judging  by  the  frequent  inquiries  coming  to  my 
desk,  the  growth  of  interest  is  steadily  increasing.  This  interest  is 
reflected  by  frequent  reference  to  the  subject  in  the  public  press. 
The  matter  has  received  much  attention  and  extensive  experiment  in 
Europe;  as  well  as  in  America.  In  view  of  the  volume  of  inquiries 
upon  this  topic,  I  have  thought  it  a  suitable  theme  for  a  brief  discus- 
sion on  this  occasion.  ,,->  . 
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The  desire  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  fertiliser  applications,  so  far 
as  may  be  without  sacrifice  of  net  profit,  is  natural.  With  rock 
floats  containing  65  per  cent,  bone  phosphate  of  lime,  equivalent  to 
30.43  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  (P2Ost,  or  608.6  pounds  per  ton, 
purchasable  at  $8.00  to  $10.00  per  ton,  f.o.b.  point  of  delivery  in 
Pennsylvania ;  that  is,  at  1.3  to  1.7  per  cent,  per  pound  of  phosphoric 
acid;  and  dissolved  rock  phosphate  containing  14  per  cent  or  280 
pounds  per  ton,  purchasable,  under  like  conditions,  at  $9.00  to  $11.00 
per  ton,  or  3.25  to  3.94  per  pound  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  the 
temptation  to  give  preference  to  the  former  material  is  very  great. 

Owing,  however,  to  its  comparative  insolubility,  raw  rock  phos- 
phate has  very  marked  limits  to  its  usefulness.  These  limitations 
relate  to  the  soil,  the  crops  upon  which  raw  phosphate  may  be  used, 
and  also  to  the  materials  suitable  for  application  with  it. 

Soil  Limitations: — The  Association  of  German  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Stations,  at  its  meeting  of  September  14,  1907,  passed  a 
formal  resolution  upon  the  subject,  declaring  that  the  numerous  ex- 
periments upon  the  use  of  phosphorites,  or  raw  rock  phosphates,  hav- 
ing given  useful  results  only  upon  acid  soils,  the  Association  was 
constrained  to  withhold  commendation  for  their  use  upon  other 
soils. 

The  most  pronounced  American  advocate  upon  the  use  of  raw  rock 
phosphates  in  general  fertilizer  practice  is  Prof.  C.  G.  Hopkins  of 
Illinois.  Even  he  does  not  regard  them  as  immediately  productive, 
except  when  applied  to  soils  rich  in  organic  matter,  either  already 
present  or  applied  with  the  raw  phosphate  in  the  form  of  green  ma- 
nures or  of  heavy  dressings  of  stable  manure,  and  hopes  for  a  cumu- 
lative effect  in  later  years  for  pay  back  principal  and  compound  in- 
terest of  the  fertilizer  investment.  In  his  interesting  work  on  "Soil 
Fertility  and  Permanent  Agriculture,"  he  cites  the  long  continued  ex- 
periments of  the  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  Experiment  Stations,  and  prefers  that  their  results 
for  his  guidance  to  those  of  European  experiments,  even  though  the 
latter  far  surpass  in  number  the  experiments  made  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  American  experiments  upon  which  Prof.  Hopkins 
relies  have  the  values  that  belong  to  long  continued  field  experiments, 
whereas,  the  European  tests  have  more  frequently  been  of  less  dura- 
tion and,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  been  pot  or  box  experi- 
ments in  which  the  soils  have  been  out  of  tbe  usual  relations  to  the 
sub-soil,  although  the  soil  moisture  has  been  kept  more  uniform 
than  that  of  field  soils.  Nevertheless,  we  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  European  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  field 
and  have  continued  for  years. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  certain  facts  concerning  the  soils 
upon  which  the  above  mentioned  American  experiments  were  made. 
Those  of  the  Ohio  and  Maryland  Stations  showed  a  generous  response 
to  liming  in  experiments  begun  at  about  the  time  the  phosphate  ex- 
periments were  started.  The  Rhode  Island  Station  soil  is  notoriously 
acid,  but  part  of  the  plants  used  were  given  very  light  dressings  of 
lime.  The  land  used  in  the  Massachusetts  experiment  was  old  meadow 
land.  The  Pennsylvania  experiments  only  have  been  conducted  on 
limestone  land  and,  at  the  time  when  the  results  of  this  set  of  ex- 
periments were  published,  it  was  believed  that  the  soil  was  well 
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supplied  with  carbonate  of  lime.  We  now  know,  however,  that  most 
of  our  Station  land  is  not  alkaline,  and  that  it  tends  to  become  so 
acid  as  to  require  liming  for  the  maintenance  of  the  best  stands  of 
grass  and  clover.  In  other  words,  these  experiments  cited  by  Dr. 
Hopkins  were  all  made  upon  soils  that  were  either  somewhat  acid, 
or,  at  the  best,  probably  not  far  from  neutral. 

It  is  the  general  experience  that,  on  distinctly  acid  soils — the  raw 
phosphate  commonly  gives  as  good,  if  not  better  yields  than  the  solu- 
ble phosphates,  which  may  increase  the  acidity  and  its  injuries  to 
such  plants  as  are  sensitive  to  excess  acid. 

Crow  Limitations: — The  experience  gathered  from  the  various  ex- 
periments— especially  those  of  Wheeler  "of  Rhode  Island  and  of  Kos- 
sonit  and  Prianishnikoo  in  Russia — indicates  that  some  species  of 
plants  are  far  better  able  than  others  to  use  the  phosphoric  acid  of 
raw  phosphates.  That  is,  there  are  some  crops  which  will  give  a 
more  immediate  return  than  others  from  such  fertilizer.  The  obser- 
vations did  not  always  include  the  same  plants,  and  were  made, 
some  upon  highly  acid  soils,  others  upon  less  acid  or  nentral  soils; 
hence,  conclusions  have  differed  according  to  the  conditions. 

From  the  experience  of  fifteen  investigators,  we  may  conclude  that: 
Buckwheat  and  mustard  are  able  to  use  phosphoric  acid  and  rock- 
floats  even  on  non-acid  soils.  Of  the  legumes,  likewise,  crimson  clover, 
aduzki  beans  and  soy  beans  utilize  it  fairly  well;  peas,  in  moderate 
amount;  red  clover,  cow  peas  and  vetch,  imperfectly.  The  cereals 
in  general,  are  less  able  to  use  it  than  the  legumes,  but  oats  and  corn 
use  it  more  than  most  of  the  cereals;  winter  rye,  moderately;  in  less 
degree,  golden  millet,  Japanese  millet  (on  acid  soil!,  barley  (on  soil 
not  too  acid  l ;  wheat,  very  little.  Among  the  root  crops,  potatoes  (on 
acid  soil)  and  mangels  (on  soil  not  very  acid)  nse  it  in  moderate 
amounts;  but  the  turnip,  table  beet,  carrot  and  ruta  baga  little  or 
not  at  all.  As  to  other  crops,  it  is  fairly  effective  with  hemp  and 
summer  squash;  somewhat  so  with  rape  and  cabbage;  very  little,  if 
at  all,  with  the  Hubbard  and  crooked-necked  squashes,  tomato,  let- 
tuce, spinach,  and  especially  with  tobacco,  asparagus  and  flax.  When 
the  purpose  of  using  raw  rock  phosphate  is  to  increase  the  available 
phosphoric  acid  of  the  soil,  the  use  of  buckwheat,  mustard  or  lupine 
as  a  green  manuring  crop  to  he  grown  with  the  raw  phosphate,  would 
seem  to  promise  the  quickest  aid.  In  the  ordinary  four-course  rota- 
tion, corn  and  oats,  rather  than  potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  and  clover, 
would  afford  the  best  point  of  application.  Crops  of  long  period  of 
growth,  rather  than  those  of  quick  growth,  should  be  used  with  the 
floats. 

Adaptation  of  Associated  Materials: — In  the  recent  literature,  the 
highest  interest  centers  upon  the  subject  of  the  best  material  with 
which  to  mix  the  raw  phosph.ite  at  the  time  of  its  application.  The 
acid  soils  upon  which  its  phosphoric  acid  becomes  most  available 
are  little,  if  at  all,  neutralized  by  the  phosphate  of  lime  it  contains; 
although  the  small  amounts  of  carbonate  of  lime  commonly  present 
in  the  rock  phosphate,  may  perform  a  little  service  of  this  kind. 
From  many  crops,  the  best  returns  upon  acid  soils  are  not  to  be 
gained  without  liming.  What  influence  does  liming  have  upon  the 
availability  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  raw  phosphate?  is  tie  nert 
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question:  The  experimental  evidence  is  somewhat  conflicting,  bat, 
in  general,  seems  to  warrant  these  conclusions: 

When  lime,  in  large  excess  acts  upon  insoluble  iron  and  aluminum 
phosphates,  the  tendency  is  to  increase  the  solubility  of  the  phos- 
phate in  weak  organic  acids,  providing  the  latter  are  used  in  quantity 
beyond  that  needed  to  neutralize  the  lime.  The  results  obtained  by 
the  writer  in  experiments  upon  the  effect  of  lime  and  magnesia  upon 
the  state  of  solubility  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  various  soils,  may 
probably  be  thus  explained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  experiments  of 
Prianishnikoo,  Nagarka,  Schulze,  Suzuki,  Westheuser  and  Zielstorff, 
Ostryzauer,  Kindell  and  Shuloo,  all  exhibited  a  depression,  often  very 
serious,  of  the  availability  to  plants  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  raw 
phosphates  upon  the  addition  of  lime;  although  Wheeler  and  Schrie- 
ber  did  not  observe  this  in  all  cases.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  it  may  be  safest  to  adopt  the  rule,  when  raw  phosphates 
are  to  be  used  on  very  acid  soils,  of  adding  only  enough  lime  to  re- 
duce the  degree  of  acidity,  though  not  entirely  to  neutralize  it,  espe- 
cially when  the  crop  is  to  be  used  is  particularly  sensitive  to  exces- 
sive acidity.  For  in  highly  acid  soils,  no  matter  how  rich  in  available 
phosphoric  acid  they  may  be,  such  crops  will  not  thrive. 

On  soils  that  are  neutral  or  but  slightly  acid,  and  in  growing 
crops  that  are  not  especially  acid-sensitive,  the  admixture  of  bqI- 
phate  of  ammonia  with  the  raw  phosphate  has  been  found  helpful  in 
increasing  the  availability  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  Nitrate  of  soda 
has  the  opposite  effect,  and,  for  this  reason,  has  been  used  to  replace  a 
part  of  the  ammonium  sulphate  when  the  crop  was  acid-sensitive. 
The  nitrogenous  fertilizer  must  be  intimately  mixed  with  the  rock 
phosphate  to  have  much  effect.  Potash  salts,  alter  physiologically 
acid  like  ammonium  sulphate,  have  not  been  found  efficient  in 
their  action  upon  raw  phosphates. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  result  of  mixing  other  materials 
with  raw  phosphate  upon  the  availability  of  the  latter,  is  that  ob- 
tained by  the  Ohio  Station  with  a  mixture  of  manure,  stable  or  yard, 
with  floats,  in  which  it  was  found  that  the  availability  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  floats  was  so  improved  that  the  crop  increase  gave 
a  very  handsome  return  on  the  phosphate  cost.  The  fact  is  thoroughly 
established  for  the  soil  in  question  by  the  continuance  of  the  test 
through  a  number  of  rotations;  but  the  reasons  for  the  result  are  not 
so  thoroughly  determined  as  to  enable  us  to  adopt  it  unhesitatingly 
as  a  guide  to  general  farm  practice.  Various  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  account  for  the  result: 

(a)  That  the  raw  phosphate  prevented  loss  of  nitrogen  from  the 
manure  decaying  in  the  yard  of  stable,  and  thus  indirectly  helped 
the  crops  on  this  soil,  somewhat  deficient  in  nitrogen.  But  the  raw 
phosphate  has  no  qualities  that  would  lead  us  to  expect  it  to  pre- 
vent nitrogen  less  during  manure  fermentation. 

(b)  That  the  manure  fermentation  itself  makes  soluble  a  portion 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  raw  phosphate,  and  thus  the  mixture  of 
manure  and  phosphate  is  made  directly  to  contribute  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid  to  the  soil.  Years  ago,  however,  Lupton  tried  without 
success  to  make  Florida  soft  phosphate  more  available  by  rotting  cot- 
tonseed meal  intimately-mixed  with  the  phosphate.    In  recent  years, 
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McDowell  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  the  chemist  of  the  Ohio  Sta- 
tion and  Tottenham  and  Hoffman  of  the  Wisconsin  Station  exposed 
Tennessee  Floats  to  the  action  of  rotting  manure  under  the  normal 
conditions  of  heap  fermentation  and  found  no  increased  solubility  of 
tbe  phosphoric  acid  either  in  water  or  in  the  weak  acids  usually  em- 
ployed to  measure  it  Results  in  general  accord  with  those  obtained 
by  Eoldefleiss,  Pfeiffer  and  Theirmaun  and  Krober  in  composting 
raw  phosphate  with  various  organic  materials.  Truog  at  the  Wifr 
consin  Station  recently  obtained  similar  results,  using  cow  manure 
and  June  grass  as  the  organic  substance  with  wbich  the  phosphate 
was  mixed  in  parallel  experiments. 

(c)  That  the  carbon  dioxid  developed  by  the  manure  as  it  fer- 
ments in  the  soil,  effects  an  increase  in  the  amounts  of  phosphoric 
acid  over  that  usually  dissolved  by  the  soil  from  the  raw  phosphate; 
and  also,  that  the  same  gas  excluded  by  the  plant  roots  may  supple 
ment  the  work  performed  by  the  carbon  dioxid  from  the  fermenting 
manure. 

That  fermenting  manure  upon  addition  to  the  soil  does  for  a  time 
decidedly  increase  the  carbon  dioxid  in  the  soil  air  has  repeatedly 
been  shown;  also  that  plant  roots  excrete  their  gas,  the  more  abund- 
antly as  the  plant  is  tbe  more  vigorous. in  growth;  also  that  water 
containing  carbon  dioxid  in  solution,  can  somewhat  more  largely 
than  pure  water,  dissolve  the  phosphoric  acid  of  raw  prohphates. 
If  then,  a  crop  increases  gradually  in  vigor  because  of  its  slight  ad- 
vantage in  phosphoric  acid  supply  early  in  growth,  it  might  pres- 
ently excrete  relatively  more  dioxid  and  the  more  richly  supply  it- 
self with  this  food  in  the  later  stages  of  its  development.  That  the 
soil  shows  practically  no  more  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  water  or 
in  weak  acids,  with  than  without  the  raw  phosphate,  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  assumption  that  the  extra  amount  dissolved  during 
plant  growth  is  immediately  consumed  by  the  plant. 

There  is  much  that  lends  acceptibility  to  this  explanation.  Un- 
fortunately, Pfeiffer  and  Blanck,  working  upon  a  soil  that  received 
no  manure,  but  rock  phosphate  and  soluble  phosphate  added  to  dif- 
ferent soil  portions  cropped  with  oats  and  brans  respectively,  re- 
peatedly treated  the  soil  one  of  two  sets  of  the  cultures  with  large 
excesses  of  carbon  dioxid.  The  gas  did  not  increase  the  assimilation 
of  the  raw  phosphates. 

(d)  Hopkins  suggestions  that  the  nitrates  formed  from  the  ma- 
nure may  account  for  the  solution  of  the  rock  phosphates.  Vivien  has 
shown  that  manure  composited  with  raw  phosphate  does  form  a 
small  quantity  of  nitrates.  But  the  manure  is  alkaline  and  contains 
other  bases  that  can  unite  with  the  nitric  acid  more  readily  than 
lime  from  calcium  phosphates.  Only  in  case  the  formation  of  nitric 
acid  occurred  in  a  highly  acid  soil,  would  an  attack  by  it  upon  tin 
rock  phosphate  be  repeated. 

<e)  Stoklass,  Koch  and  Krober,  and  Sackett,  Patten  and  Brown, 
have  shown  that  various  soil  bacteria,  yeaBt  and  molds  indirectly 
promote  the  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  rock  phosphate. 
But  the  chief  effect  in  the  action  is,  again,  carbonic  dioxid.  The 
weak  acids,  acetic,  butyric  and  lactic  formed  by  some  of  the  bacteria 
do  not  attack  calcium  phosphate,  so  long  as  there  is  any  more  readily 
attacked  compound  present,  such  as  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia. 
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Before  dropping  consideration  of  the  Ohio  experiments,  we  must 
not  in  noting  the  large  return  gained  from  the  combination  of  ma- 
nure and  raw  phosphate,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  manure  and 
acid  phosphate,  supplying  an  equal  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  gave 
somewhat  the  larger  net  cash  returns.  Unless  a  larger  application 
of  the  rock  phosphate  would  give  relatively  larger  crops,  which  is 
not  established,  true~  economy  would  continue  in  practice  the  method 
now  giving  the  larger  net  profit  per  acre. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Wheeler,  in  certain  experiments  at  the 
Rhode  Island  Station,  upon  soils  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid,  used 
raw  rock  phosphate  mixed  with  manure,  and  failed  to  obtain  results 
parallel  with  those  shown  in  the  Ohio  Station's  reports. 

From  all  of  these  data,  we  are  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
facts  obtained  by  trial  of  the  raw  phosphates  under  various  condi- 
tions, do  not  warrant  us  in  expecting  from  their  use,  a  distinct  im- 
mediate advantage,  that  is,  one  that  will  occur  during  the  first  and 
the  next  succeeding  years,  except  where  the  soil  is  acid  in  condi- 
tion, or  possibly  where  it  is  unusually  rich  in  iron  and  aluminum 
oxids;  and,  in  that  upon  other  lands,  and  particularly  for  crops  of  a 
short  period  of  growth,  it  will  be  wisest  to  continue  the  use  of  acid 
phosphates. 

(At  this  point,   Governor  Tener  entered   the  room). 

MB.  HUTCHISON :  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, Hon.  John  K.  Tener.     (Applause). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  will  now  turn  the  meeting  over  to  Governor 
Tener. 

Governor  Tener  then  took  the  Chair  and  addressed  the  Board  as 
follows: 

REMARKS  OF  GOVERNOR  TENER 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  I  am  very  glad  to  co-operate  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Critchfield,  in  the  arrangement  of 
this  meeting  and  to  welcome  you  gentlemen  here  this  morning.  Also 
to  suggest  to  the  Secretary  that  he  enlist  the  services  of  the  heads  of 
the  several  State  Departments,  that  they  might  attend  and  address 
you  on  the  work,  the  efforts  and  ramifications  of  their  respective  de- 
partments, all  of  which  dovetail  into  the  proper  management  of  the 
affairs  of  this  Commonwealth,  because  these  department  heads  and 
their  employes  are  simply  servants  of  the  State,  and  through  them 
its  business  is  transacted.  Somebody  must  be  Governor  and  some- 
body must  be  at  the  head  of  each  of  these  departments,  and  it  is  as- 
sumed that  we  are  attending  to  our  work.  If  we  were  not  here, 
someone  else  would  he;  so  that  the  charge  widely  misses  the  mark 
when  the  assertion  is  made  that  the  position  of  a  State  officer  or  em- 
ploye is  a  sinecure,  that  we  put  in  our  time  drawing  our  salaries  and 
doing  no  work.  To  make  at  random  such  a  charge  against  those  who 
are  here  in  office  and  who  are  conscientiously  and  efficiently  perform- 
ing their  duties,  is  equivalent  to  losing  your  faith  in  humanity,  and 
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to  lose  fnith  in  humanity  is  to  lose  faith  in  yourselves  as  well.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  you  could  do  any  better  than  they  are  doing, 
or  that  you  would  have  a  higher  sense  of  the  duty  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  office  than  the  present  officials  and  employes  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

I  do  not  propose  to  make  any  extended  remarks  or  go  into  details 
concerning  the  management  of  any  of  our  departments,  and  certainly 
not  of  onr  Agricultural  Department,  because  the  Secretary  and  other 
officers  of  that  department  are  here,  and  besides,  T  am  sure  that  each 
of  you  gentlemen  know  more  about  agriculture  than  I  do. 

The  respective  chiefs  of  the  departments  of  the  State  government 
will  address  you  at  this  meeting  if  time  permits,  and  I  am  sure  yon 
will  find  a  great  fund  of  interesting  information  in  what  they  will 
tell  you. 

During  the  past  three  years  very  helpful  and  advanced  and  really 
progressive  legislation  has  been  passed  by  the  General  Assemblies  of 
1911  and  1913.  New  and  much  needed  Bureaus  have  been  created; 
laws  of  real  material  advantage  to  every  citizen  of  this  Common- 
wealth have  been  passed.  Our  Public  Utility  Law  is  one,  and  its 
provisions  and  administrations  affect  in  a  beneficial  way  every  man 
here,  because  every  one  of  you  are  users  of  such  public  utilities  as 
transportation,  power,  light,  heat,  water  and  the  real  necessities  of 
life.  Under  that  law  and  through  the  administration  of  it  by  the 
Public  Service  Commission,  every  citizen  is  guaranteed  that  the 
utility  companies  of  this  State  shall  charge  him  only  fair  and  reason- 
able rates  for  what  they  give,  and  those  rates  shall  not  discriminate 
in  favor  of  anyone,  and  the  whole  basis  and  foundation  of  that  Act 
is  fairness  and  reasonableness.  That  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
mission and  that  is  what  you  will  get.  Anyone  who  seeks  more  than 
simple  justice  to  himself  is  not  an  honorable  man. 

The  creation  of  our  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  is  another 
very  important  step  in  advance,  and  through  that  department,  health 
and  life  in  and  about  our  mills  and  factories  are  safeguarded.  Ven- 
tilation, light  and  sanitation  are  especially  looked  after  by  that  de- 
partment, and  its  whole  purpose  is  to  maintain  a  protecting  super- 
vision over  working  conditions  in  such  places.  And,  so  I  might  ran 
through  all  the  departments  of  the  State  here,  You  will  have  a 
representative  from  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Auditor  General 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Commisioner  of  Banking, 
Dr.  Dixon  of  the  Health  Department,  Mr.  Bigelow  or  one  of  his  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Highway  Department,  and  I  think  from  every 
important  department  of  the  Commonwealth  there  w*JI  be  a  repre- 
sentative here  to  address  you. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  special  message  I  would  like  to 
leave  with  you,  unless  I  might  touch  again  on  that  subject  which 
has  been  brought  into  great  prominence  recently,  and  which,  like  the 
poor,  is  ever  with  us, — the  subject  of  good  roads.  At  the  last  elec- 
tion, manifestly  the  people  of  the  State  did  not  think  that  the  plan 
proposed,  namely,  the  issuance  of  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $50,000.00, 
was  the  proper  method  of  raising  money  for  this  work.  If  there  be  a 
better  plan  to  raise  money  for  road  construction,  let  us  have  it,  but 
first  let  us  make  sure,  until  the  Sproul  Act  is  repealed — and  I  hope 
it  never  will  be — that  provision  is  made  for  the  proper  maintenance, 
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at  least,  of  the  entire  8,800  miles  of  highway  under  that  Act  If 
that  mileage  of  road  is  to  be  oared  for  hereafter  by  the  State,  let  us 
see  to  it  that  the  money  is  provided,  so  that  our  highways  will  be 
properly  maintained,  and  that  those  highways  embraced  within  the 
Sproul  Act  will  be  good  ones  at  least  ten  months  in  the  year.  I  be- 
lieve you  will  agree  with  me  that  these  roads  are  in  better  condition 
than  they  were  last  year,  and  in  fact,  better  than  they  ever  were  be- 
fore, but  they  cannot  be  kept  in  good  condition  and  certainly  not 
permanently  improved  unless  money  is  provided.  Therefore,  let  us, 
at  all  hazards,  first  provide  enough  money  for  their  proper  upkeep 
and  then  take  up  the  construction  of  new  ones;  and,  if  the  ordinary 
revenues  of  the  State  will  permit  it,  all  well  and  good;  or,  if  we  be- 
lieve that  direct  taxation  is  the  better  way  to  raise  this  money,  let 
that  be  the  policy.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  way  proposed, 
that  is,  through  a  bond  issue,  is  the  proper  one.  By  this  method,  no 
tax  would  be  levied  to  meet  the  principal  of  the  bonds  or  interest 
thereon;  no  farmer's  tax  would  be  increased  one  penny;  that  every 
inch  of  property  abutting  on  these  roads  or  adjacent  to  them  would 
enhance  immensely  in  value,  and  that  those  who  come  after  us  may 
help  to  bear  the  burden  through  the  same  means  as  we  today  secure 
the  resources  for  the  runing  of  the  government  of  this  State,  namely, 
corporation  taxes,  licenses  and  fees. 

Pennsylvania  should  be  proud,  and  we  all  do  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  for  State  purposes  today,  not  one  penny  of  taxation  is  levied 
against  real  or  personal  property.  And  so,  if  we  could  have  these 
great  improvements  without  the  levy  of  such  a  tax,  it  seems  to  me 
it  should  be  satisfactory  all  round. 

I  am  now  ready  to  proceed  with  the  business  of  the  day,  and  while 
I  cannot  spend  much  time  at  this  meeting,  I  am  so  interested  in 
knowing  what  you  do  and  how  you  do  it,  that  I  will  spend  every  min- 
ute possible  with  you. 

MR.  FENSTERMAKER:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Cre- 
dentials find  two  sets  of  representatives  from  Mercer  county.  We 
would  like  to  hare  their  representatives,  John  E.  Vernon  and  W.  C. 
Black,  appear  before  us  now. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELP :  A  letter  from  Mr.  Black  sayB 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  be  present  at  this  session  on  account  of 
illness. 

MR.  J.  ALUDS  HERR:  Is  the  other  gentleman  present?  I  do 
not  hear  any  response,  Mr.  Fenstennaker. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  {Governor  Tener).  I  am  advised  that  Dr. 
Frear  was  advanced  on  the  program  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Tyson 
was  not  in  the  room  to  take  his  proper  turn.  I  now  have  the  very 
great  pleasure  of  presenting  Mr.  Tyson,  for  his  report. 

MR.  TYSON:  I  have  been  suffering  with  a  pretty  bad  cold  for  a 
few  days  and  am  not  sure  how  I  will  get  along  with  this,  but  I  will 
do  the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  Tyson  then  presented  the  following  report: 
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REPORT  OF  POMOLOGI8T,  1914 
By  CHESTER  J.  TYSON 

Your  Pomologist  does  not  understand  it  to  be  hiB  duty  to  make  a 
detailed  crop  survey  of  the  State,  electing,  rather,  to  bring  oat  just  a 
few  points  that  it  may  pay  each  member  of  the  Board  to  take  with 
him. 

We  may  just  note,  in  passing,  that  Pennsylvania  had  not  over  50 
per  cent,  as  many  apples  as  in  1012;  which  means  a  light  crop.  The 
best  crops  were  found  in  Adams,  Franklin,  York,  Lancaster  and 
Perry  counties,  with  a  fair  set  of  fruit  all  the  way  up  the  Susque- 
hanna valleys,  especially  on  the  higher  elevations.  Both  slopes  of 
the  Alleghenies  and  most  of  the  State  west,  had  practically  a  crop 
failure.  Prices  at  picking  time  ruled  around  93.00  a  barrel  at  ship- 
ping point  in  most  sections  of  the  State,  and  have  improved  some- 
what since  that  time.  Retail  prices  were,  of  coarse,  proportionately 
higher.  These  are  high  prices  and  can  hardly  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue year  after  year.  In  fact,  it  may  be  many  years  before  they 
are  again  reached. 

This  brings  up  the  question  so  often  heard  these  days,  "Are  too 
many  apple  trees  being  planted?"  Not  too  many  for  the  nurseryman 
who  has  trees  to  sell ;  tmt  much  the  safest  advice  to  the  grower  is  to 
go  slowly.  I  would  especially  caution  the  man  just  starting  the 
planting  of  an  orchard  to  make  very  sure  of  his  ground,  both  as  to 
finances  to  carry  him  over  all  times,  and  in  respect  to  economy  of 
production  and  convenience  of  markets. 

When  apples  are  selling  at  $8.00  per  barrel,  the  cost  of  production 
does  not  bother  us  much ;  hut  when  they  get  down  to  $  1.50,  and  they 
may  go  lower,  we  must  watch  every  corner  of  expense.  A  few  cents 
either  way  on  our  expense  account  may  mean  profit  or  loss,  and  the 
profits  are  often  eaten  up  by  freight  and  hauling  if  the  market  is  too 
far  away. 

I  have  two  good  friends  who  have  settled  this  question  beyond  all 
peradventnre.  One  of  them  has  taken  all  the  planting  statistics  be 
can  secure  and  has  worked  out  the  number  of  bushels  the  country 
will  be  producing  by  1915  and  by  1920,  and  the  result  sounds  rather 
discouraging  to  the  man  who  has  already  found  difficulty  in  selling 
his  crops  at  a  profitable  rate. 

The  other  man  has  visited  the  orchards  of  the  Far  West  and  has 
lived  in  Missouri,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole  Middle 
West  from  Arkansas  to  Michigan.  He  says  that  the  trees  of  the 
Far  West  are  showing  a  decided  tendency  to  be  short  lived,  and  mat 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  trees  in  the  Ozark  region  are  already  in 
a  dying  condition.  He  figures  that  the  East  must  help  to  supply  the 
Middle  West,  and  he  is  sure  that  the  low  point  of  apple  prices  has 
been  reached  for  many  years  to  come.  So  there  you  are;  you  may 
take  your  choice.  "Do  I  have  an  opinion  of  my  own?"  Surely,  yes, 
but  so  had  these  gentlemen,  and  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  either  of 
them,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  the  man  who  has  settled  it  by  arithmetic 
is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  the  man  who  has  taken  his  personal  ob- 
servation as  the  guide.    So  there  you  are  again. 
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Here  is  my  opinion  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Par  West  will  never  put  the  careful  Pennsylvania  grower  out  of' 
business.  The  actual  cost  of  production,  plus  the  freight  on  Western 
fruit,  will  figure  a  handsome  price  for  the  Eastern  grower.  And  this 
you  may  bear  in  mind.  The  markets  of  today  will  pay  full  as  much 
per  bushel  for  well  grown  Eastern  fruit  as  for  the  Far  Western  when 
the  grower's  brand  is  known  and  the  honesty  of  his  pack  is  proven, 
and  will  use  immensely  larger  quantities  of  the  Eastern  apples. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  remember  that  the  Middle  West  is 
a  great  Ben  Davis  country;. and  while  a  great  many  good  varieties 
are  grown  there,  still  a  very  great  majority  of  the  trees  in  this  vast 
area  are  Ben  Davis,  Ganos,  Missouri  Pippins  and  others  of  low  grade. 
To  be  sure,  a  great  countrywide  crop  of  Ben  Davis  means  a  lot  of 
very  cheap  fruit.  On  the  other  hand,  such  condition  always  in- 
creases the  difference  between  the  prices  of  low  grades  and  high 
quality  fruits.  I  am  pretty  well  convinced  that  if  we  are  in  busi- 
ness in  the1  right  way,  and  have  been  careful  as  to  varieties,  we  need 
not  greatly  fear  the  Ben  Davis  competition  of  the  Middle  West. 

We  have  disposed  of  two  of  the  natural  divisions  of  apple  growing 
in  the  United  States.  How  about  our  own  section,  the  vast  Winesap, 
York  Imperial,  Baldwin,  Spy,  Greening  section  from  the  Carolinas 
to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia?  In  my  opinion,  the  really  serious  prob- 
lem lies  at  your  own  door.  Here  and  there  over  the  whole  area"  grow- 
ers have  been  planting  at  a  tremendous  rate  in  the  past  ten  years.  In 
New  Tork  a  majority  of  Baldwins  have  been  planted,  and  in  the  Vir- 
ginias perhaps  more  Yorks  than  any  other.  Neither  of  these  varie- 
ties bear  much  under  ordinary  conditions  before  they  are  ten  to 
"twelve  years  old.  This  means  that  the  next  five  to  ten  years  will 
probably  see  the  present  number  of  trees  in  full  bearing  nearly  dou- 
bled. I  have  figured  entirely  without  the  millions  of  trees  planted  in 
large  "unit  plan"  or  other  similar  scheme  orchards,  which  I  do  not 
think  need  be  considered  at  all. 

Looking  this  condition  calmly  in  the  face,  the  conclusion  cannot 
be  evaded.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  average  prices  for  the  next 
ten  years  can  equal  the  average  of  the  ten  years  past.  Moreover, 
we  must  be  prepared  for  a  year  after  awhile  when  the  orchards  of 
our  own  section  is  in  full  blast  and  the  Middle  West  has  filled  the 
South  with  its  Bens,  and  has  nearly  enough  better  kinds  for  its  own 
use,  that  we  will  begin  to  wonder  what  in  the  world  is  to  become  of 
all  these  apples,  and  the  prices  will  go  down,  down,  down.  It  is 
ever  possible  that  several  such  years  may  come  in  procession,  in 
which  caBe  some  growers  will  become  discouraged  and  many  trees 
will  be  neglected  and  die. 

It  looks  pretty  black,  does  it  not?  Fortunately,  there  is  another 
and  a  brighter  side  to  the  matter.  There  are  a  few  well-known  facts 
that  help  the  situation  a  lot.  Every  dime  dropped  in  the  retail  sell- 
ing price  of  apples  means  increased  consumption,  thousands  of  bar- 
rels in  the  aggregate.  A  drop  of  fifty  cents  per  barrel  would  prob- 
ably almost  double  consumption.  This  means  that  before  the  price 
of  good  apples  has  gone  down  to  an  actual  losing  point,  this  great 
country  of  ours  will  be  consuming  tremendous  quantities  of  fruit, 
and  in  that  way  the  situation  will  to  some  extent  correct  itself. 
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Today,  as  never  before,  consumers,  wholesale  dealers  and  growers, 
both  associated  and  independent,  are  aroused  and  are  working  to 
decrease  the  "cost  of  distribution,"  the  difference  between  the  whole 
sale  price  to  the  grower  and  the  retail  price  to  the  consumer,  the 
one  greatest  enemy  tp  liberal  consumption.  Tn  this  regard,  improved 
conditions  are  sure  to  come,  and  they  will  help  in  handling  the  large 
crops  in  the  future. 

Here  is  another  cheering  fact.  In  every  market  we  find  some 
fruit,  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole,  selling  at  fifty  cents  to  a  dol- 
lar per  barrel  higher  than  the  average,  market  price.  These  are  ap- 
ples in  the  growing  of  which  no  detail  has  been  neglected.  They 
have  been  honestly  graded  and  packed  and  probably  bear  the  grower's 
name  and  address.  It  is  entirely  possible  for  anyone  to  grow  and 
market  fruit  of  this  class,  and  yet  hardly  one  out  of  ten  will  ever 
do  it.    I>o  you  see  the  lesson? 

Tn  my  opinion  the  great  difference  between  the  selling  price  of 
this  strictly  first-class  fruit  and  that  of  the  average  grade  will  al- 
ways exist,  and  it  may  even  increase,  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  time  will  never  come  when  really  high-class,  well-packed  fruit 
will  need  to  sell  at  a  loss. 

I  have  gone  somewhat  at  length  into  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject so  as  to  make  plain  and  strong  the  answer  which  I  shall  repeat 
and  summarize  as  follows:  Millions  of  apple  trees  have  been  planted 
throughout  the  country ;  years  of  low  prices  are  absolutely  sure  to 
come;  good  fruit  will  always  sell  at  a  premium  over  ordinary  fruit, 
and  really  good,  honestly  packed  apples  never  need  sell  at  a  loss 
Read  that  last  clause  again;  it  contains  the  kernel  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter and  every  word  in  it  has  a  meaning. 

Good  fruit  will  always  sell  at  a  premium  over  ordinary  fruit.  Grow 
the  very  best  fruit  fiat  can  be  grown  and  secure  this  premium.  Make 
it  a  habit  and  yon  will  find  that  it  is  also  becoming  a  habit  with  the 
man  who  handles  your  fruit  to  pay  you  a  premium  for  it.  Every  day 
your  position  becomes  better  assured  and  the  danger  of  loss  in  time 
of  depressed  markets  becomes  more  and  more  remote. 

Then  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  honest  packing  is  another  es- 
sential. Pack  honestly  from  principle,  because  it  is  right,  not  merely 
from  policy,  because  you  think  it  may  pay.  Be  absolutely  honest  in 
everything  you  do ;  make  it  a  habit  of  your  life  and  the  result  will 
be  that  life  will  be  worth  living. 

Tn  these  times  of  low  prices  that  are  sure  to  come  we  must  be 
business  men  as  well  as  apple  growers,  prepared  at  every  turn  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  market  and  ready  at  all  times  to  stand  for  onr 
own  ground. 

Study  the  Markets:  If  you  have  much  fruit  to  sell  it  is  important 
to  know  the  markets  to  which  it  will  go.  Study  their  requirements 
and  ship  your  produce  accordingly.  Most  of  you  know  from  hearsay, 
if  not  from  experience,  that  white  eggs  sell  best  in  New  York  and 
brown  ones  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  just  as  true  that  York  Imperial 
apples  Bell  better  in  New  York  than  Baldwins,  but  the  reverse  is 
true  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  Grimes  Golden  and  Smoke 
house  do  not  sell  well  in  New  York,  but  are  in  demand  in  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore  and  Washington,  D.  C.  Greenings  do  not  sell  at 
their  best  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.    You  see  what  I  mean. 
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Study  the  markets.  Keep  track  of  prices,  so  yon  may  know  what 
your  fruit  is  worth  and  can  talk  intelligently  to  prospective  buyers. 
Take  a  good  trade  paper  or  two.  Ask  the  dealers  to  Rend  you  quota- 
tions. Do  not  take  the  best  quotation  you  can  find.  Average  the 
lot  Visit  the  markets  and  compare  prices  actually  paid  with  the 
prices  quoted.  You  will  find  a  great  mass  of  fruit  selling  below  quo- 
tations, while  here  and  there  you  will  see  an  unusually  fine  lot, 
well  graded  and  neatly  packed,  and  probably  bearing  the  grower's 
brand,  selling  at  a  considerable  promium.  Are  you  contributing  to 
the  great  mass  or  these  occasional  fine  lots?  Here  is  food  for 
thought. 

Get  acquainted  icith  your  trade:  Pick  a  very  few  good  dealers  and 
stick  to  them  until  you  know  them  and  they  know  you  and  your  fruit. 
They  can  then  offer  your  fruit  with  confidence  to  their  best  trades, 
and  draw  a  premium  for  it. 

Establish  standards  and  stick  to  them:  Do  not  put  your  fruit 
up  one  way  one  day  and  a  different  way  the  next,  and  keep  your 
trade  turning  somersaults  to  keep  track  of  the  changes.  The  result 
will  be  that  the  trade  will  not  bother  to  keep  track  but  will  buy 
from  someone  who  has  established  quality  and  grades. 

Let  your  light  shine:  There  can  be  no  virtue  in  over-modesty.  Let 
the  world  know  what  you  are  prepared  to  do  for  its  comfort.  Rome 
well  organized  advertising  campaigns  for  the  selling  of  fruit  have 
been  carried  on,  and  have  worked  very  well.  Let  every  package  of 
your  fruit  bear  your  name  and  address,  and  continually  proclaim 
your  business  and  the  quality  of  your  wares. 

When  you  have  found  your  man,  stick  to  him.  You  may  sell  di- 
rect for  cash ;  you  may  allow  him  to  sell  on  commission,  or  you  'may 
make  any  other  arrangements  you  choose,  but  stick  to  your  man,  and 
if  you  do  your  part  you  will  find  him  able  to  do  better  and  better  for 
you  each  year. 

Perhaps  you  cater  to  a  retail  store  trade.  This  is  very  desirable 
business  if  you  are  prepared  to  handle  it.  To  work  out  best  you  must 
have  storage  facilities  to  suit  your  trade.  A  great  many  stores  with 
a  good  apple  trade  are  looking  for  just  such  an  arrangement.  Get 
these  men  to  visit  your  farm  from  time  to  time.  Let  them  see  the 
fruit  growing.  Show  them  how  you  grade  and  pick.  Give  them 
honest  goods  and  you  can  tie  them  to  you  against  any  reasonable 
competition. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  a  third  method  of  selling  direct  from 
the  grower  to  the  consumer.  I  am  sure  it  is  worth  a  careful  study. 
The  present  cost  of  distribution  is  (oo  high,  and  this  may  be  done  one 
way  to  reduce  it  I  find  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  the  cities 
just  now  who  are  anxious  to  try  this  plan,  and  most  of  them  have  in 
mind  that  they  can  buy  direct  at  a  great  saving  to  themselves,  which 
of  course  does  not  help  the  grower  very  much. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  I  am  well  and  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
time  will  never  come  that  we  shall  wish  to  do  without  the  wholesale 
handlers  of  our  fruits.  The  best  of  them  have  establishments  iu  the 
city,  open  the  year  round.  They  have  regular  customers  whom  they 
supply  throughout  the  year  at  prices  we  could  not  hope  to  secure 
with  our  fluctuating  crops,  an  abundance  one  year  and  perhaps  none 
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the  next.  These  men  are  organized  and  are  fighting  many  of  our  bat- 
tles, because  they  are  also  their  own  battles.  Through  them  trans- 
portation facilities  have  ben  much  improved,  refrigeration  has  been 
far  developed,  and  right  now  the  International  Apple  Shippers'  Asso- 
ciation is  waging  a  telling  war  for  increased  consumption  of  apples 
— the  one  great  hope  for  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  newly 
planted  apple  trees  in  the  East. 

You  will  probably  say  I  have  neglected  my  duty  as  Pomologist 
if  I  close  this  report  without  any  mention  of  apple  varieties.  It  is 
not  my  intention  at  this  time  to  recommend  a  list  for  yonr  planting. 
But  here  is  a  point  that  is  worth  taking  home  to  every  county  in  the 
State.  Beware  of  new  varieties  with  high  sounding  names  and  beau- 
tifully colored  pictures  in  the  nursery  catalog.  With  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  old  well  tried  varieties  are  best.  If  you  care  to  ex- 
periment, do  it  with  a  few  trees.  You  may  save  yourselves  many 
dollars  and  some  sore  disappointments. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  always  very  pleasant  and  very  illuminat- 
ing as  well  to  listen  to  one  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about 
The  stamp  of  success  as  a  fruit  grower  is  on  Mr.  Tyson,  and  I  am 
sure  that  every  one  of  you  were  as  much  interested  by  his  report  as 
myself.  I  understand  now  that  the  Committee  on  Credentials  is 
ready  to  report,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  have  that  report  at  this  time. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  then  presented  the  following  report: 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON   CREDENTIALS 

The  following  credentials  of  members  were  presented  and  found 
correct,  and  they  were  elected  to  membership: 

County  Name  Post  Office 

Washington, .Jas.»M.  Paxton,   ....  Houston 

Montgomery, John  H.  Schultz,  ....  Norristown 

Somerset, Robert  W.  Lohr,   . . .  Boswell 

Clinton Joel   A.   Herr,    Mill  Hall 

Dauphin E.    S.   Keiper,    Middletown 

Delaware,   Thos.  H.  Wittkorn,  . .  Media 

Tioga, Calvin  H.  DeWitt,   . .  Mansfield 

Blair,  W.  Frank  Beck Altoona 

Union,    J.  Newton  Glover,   . .  Vicksburg 

Bucks,    B.  Frank  Wambold,  .  SellersviUe 

Franklin,    J.  P,  Young, Marion 

Beaver,    Walter  C.  Dunlap,  . .  West  Bridewater 

Warren, R.  J.  Weld Sugargrove 

Lancaster, J.  Aldus  Herr,   Lancaster 

York,    Geo.   F.   Barnes,    ....  Rossville 

Armstrong S.  S.  Blyholder,   Kelly  Station 

Mercer, Wm.  C.  Black, Mercer 

Wayne,    W.  E.  Pertaam, Varden 

We  also  recommend  the  following  persons  to  be  received  as  dele- 
gates :  ^ 
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E.  Shuey,  Clark  G.  Long,  E.  S.  Risser,  E.  A.  Weimer,  P.  R.  Fertig, 
L.  I.  Bucher,  8.  P.  Heilman,  appointed  by  Lebanon  County  Agricul- 
tural Association. 

Also  tbe  following  gentlemen: 

B.  F.  Kahler,  Hughesville,  Wm.  Ball,  Hughesville,  Ed.  Frantz, 
Uughesville,  Walter  Clark,  Hughesville,  Pa.,  K.  W.  Robinson,  Port 
Royal,  J.  K.  McLaughlin,  Port  Royal,  A.  S.  Adams,  Mexico,  Pa. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT  OK  COMMITTEB  ON  CREDENTIALS 

In  case  of  Mr.  J.  Aldus  Herr,  the  Committee  reports,  that  it  is 
their  desire,  and  do  recommend  the  seating  of  Mr.  Herr  as  a  member 
of  this  Board,  with  instruction  that  be  secure  the  proper  credentials 
(or  his  credentials  from  the  regular  County  Agricultural  Society 
of  Lancaster  county)  and  that  he  file  said  credentials  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  as  early  a  date  as  is 
possible. 

In  case  of  Mr.  Edward  Lienhard,  from  Carbon  county,  your  Com- 
mittee would  say  that  Mr.  Lienhard  claims  be  forwarded  his  cre- 
dentials to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board,  and  that  said  creden- 
tials must  have  miscarried  in  mail  transportation.  The  Committee 
recommend  that  Mr.  Lienhard  be  seated,  subject  to  his  filing  with 
the  Secretary  the  proper  credentials  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

SYLVESTER  SHAFFER, 
F.  S.  BRONG, 
H.  G.  McGOWAN, 
P.   8.  FENSTERMAKER, 
MATTHEW  RODGERS, 
Committee   on   Credentials. 

MR.  BRONG:  Going  back  over  the  list,  we  find  some  exceptions 
to  some  of  the  credentials,  probably  they  may  be  minor.  Clinton 
county,  Joel  A.  Herr,  of  Millhall,  we  find  no  seal  upon  the  creden- 
tials. Whether  that  is  anything  very  serious  or  not,  I  don't  know; 
we  noted  that  as  we  went  along,  however.  Also,  from  Franklin 
county,  J.  P.  Young,  no  seal;  from  Warren  county,  R.  J.  Weld, 
no  seal  from  the  Society.  In  the  case  of  Lancaster  county,  J.  Aldus 
Herr,  we  find  that  his  credentials  are  not  from  the  Agricultural 
Society,  but  from  an  organization.  We  are  not  just  so  clear  upon 
this  point;  it  is  open  for  the  meeting  for  any  discussion.  Also 
from  Mercer  county  we  find  two  sets  of  credentials;  one,  however, 
we  recognize  as  authentic,  the  name  of  W.  C.  Black,  of  Mercer,  from 
the  old  Society.  The  other  set  of  credentials  name  John  E.  Vernon, 
by  the  Stoneboro  Fair  Association.  We  have  distinguished  between 
those  two,  however,  in  favor  of  the  name  of  William  C.  Black,  for 
the  reason  that  his  credential  is  on  the  regular  form  sent  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Now  all  that  needs  to  be  settled,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  case  of  Mr.  J.  Aldus  Herr,  from  Lancaster  county,  that 
I  jnst  spoke  of. 
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MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  move  that  the  gentlemen  named,  aa 
recommended  by  the  Committee,  be  admitted  as  members  of  the 
Board,  provided  if  it  is  deemed  wise,  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Herr  be 
taken  up  separately. 

A  Member:    Which  Herr  do  yon  mean? 

MR.  HUTCHISON:     Mr.  J.  Aldus  Herr. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.  Shall 
we  act  on  it  separately,  or  how  shall  we  proceed? 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELJ) :  I  move  that  the  one  case  upon 
which  the  Committee  failed  to  make  any  recommendation  be  referred 
back  to  the  Committee,  and  that  the  Committee  shall  make  such  in- 
quiries as  shall  be  necesary  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  what 
should  be  done. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  That  would  follow.  I  made  a  motion  that 
we  admit  all  those  gentlemen  that  had  been  recommended  by  that 
Committee. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFTELD :  My  thought  was  upon  something 
else  at  the  time  and  I  did  not  notice  that. 

Mr.  Hutchison's  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  I  move  that  the  gentlemen 
named  he  admitted  to  seats  in  council  with  us,  with  the  privileges 
of  the  floor  and  those  that  were  not  read  but  were  given  by  Mr, 
Rodgers  be  likewise  admitted. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:    It  seems  to  me  there  was  a  misunderstanding 
about  the  last  action  we  took.     I  thought  we  were  voting  on  the  mo-  . 
tion  the  Secretary  made  and  some  say  we  were  voting  on  the  motion 
Mr.  Hutchison  made;  there  is  one  motion  that  has  not  been  acted 
upon. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  would  suggest  that  a  motion  be  made  to 
accept  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  with  its  recom- 
mendation and  that  the  question  of  the  eligibility  of  Mr.  Herr  of 
Lancaster  county  be  referred  back  to  the  Committee 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  make  that  motion  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  be  accepted  and  the  eligibility  of  Mr.  Herr  be  referred 
back  to  the  Committee  for  determination. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  are  coming  now,  gentlemen,  to  a  discus- 
sion on  that  subject  which  has  occupied  the- public  mind  very  greatly 
during  the  past  year,  and  as  I  said  before,  is  ever  with  us,  the  qnes- 
tion  of  Goods  Roads.  It  is  interesting  to  the  pedestrian,  to  the 
farmer,  to  the  driver,  to  the  automobilist,  and  to  all  of  us  throughout 
the  State.  The  automobile  people,  of  course,  are  particularly  inter 
ested  in  good  roads.    It  is  the  subject  of  discussion  at  any  of  their 
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meetings.  I  was  in  Philadelphia  not  long  ago,  just  at  the  close  of 
the  automobile  show,  when  all  of  the  representatives  of  the  makers 
were  bragging  about  their  own  cars  and  all  of  that,  and  there  was 
one  manufacturer  who,  perhaps,  excels  all  others  or  rather  his  out- 
put in  point  of  numbers  of  cars  is  greater  than  all  others,  and  this 
representative  was  very  proud  of  that  fact  and  was  claiming  super- 
iority and  greatness  over  all  his  competitors,  and  he  told  his  hearers 
that  he  represented  a  concern,  a  house,  that  turned  out  an  automo- 
bile every  three  minutes  and  sold  a  machine  every  three  minutes,  a 
great  boast  to  make  and  perhaps  it  was  true,  but  someone  sitting 
beside  him  said,  "Well,  you  should  do  better,  that  is  not  enough." 
He  said,  "Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  ought  to  do  better  than  make 
a  machine  every  three  minutes  and  sell  one  every  three  minutes?" 
He  replied:  "Yes,  you  ought  to  make  one  and  sell  one  every  sixty 
seconds."  He  asked,  "How  do  you  figure  that  out?"  "Well,  said  the 
other  gentleman,  "They  say  there  is  a  sncker  born  every  minute." 
So  one  should  be  careful  how  they  boast.  I  am  interested  espec- 
ially in  this  next  report,  and  what  it  shall  contain.  If  we  are  to 
know  just  what  to  do  with  our  roads  and  what  road  laws  are  proper, 
what  will  fit  and  what  will  satisfy  everybody — if  this  meeting  can 
solve  those  questions,  then  it  will  be  the  greatest  success  in  the  his- 
tory of  agriculture  associations,  I  am  sure.  We  wonld  like  to  hear 
from  Chairman  De  Witt,  of  Mansfield,  on  Roads  and  Road  Laws. 

Mr.  De  Witt  submitted  the  following  report: 

EEPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ROADS  AND  ROAD  LAWS 

By  C.  H.  DeWITT,   Chairman 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  subject  allotted  to  me 
is  a  large  one  and  involves  a  mighty  project,  and  when  the  Committee 
selected  me  to  write  or  say  something  upon  its  merits  or  demerits, 
or  both,  it  reminds  me  of  the  man  in  our  county  court  whose  word 
for  truth  and  veracity  was  being  questioned.  Wishing  to  defend 
himself,  he  approached  one  man  and  told  him  the  circumstances  and 
the  man  said:  "Why,  John,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  you, 
hardly  know  yon  when  I  see  you."  "Just  the  man  I  want,  don't 
want  you  to  know  anything  about  me,"  he  replied. 

Roads,  a  subject  that  has  confronted  the  nations  from  Abraham  to 
the  present  time,  and  has  not  been  satisfactorily  solved  as  yet,  and 
then  expect  a  fellow  living  among  the  hills  of  Tioga  county  to  tell 
how  to  solve  this  problem,  and  the  people  neither  satisfied  nor  con- 
tented. When  we  stop  and  think  of  the  great  engineers  and  men 
who  have  made  a  life  study  of  this  mighty  subject,  and  they  are  at 
variance  as  to  the  best  methods  to  pursue,  each  state  and  locality 
demanding  a  different  system,  is  it  any  wonder  we  get  puzzled  and 
confused  and  the  work  moves  slow. 

We  hear  it  said  many  times,  "I  would  do  this  or  that,  had  I  the 
power."  I  believe  if  there  was  some  fixed  rule  or  system  to  go  by 
those  who  have  the  good  road  question  to  solve  would  be  very  much 
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pleased,  and  could  give  us  good  roads  as  fast  as  the  money  could 
be  provided.  But  when  you  read  of  the  troubles  they  have  to  con- 
tend with  in  other  states  we  should  be  careful  how  we  criticize  our 
Highway  Commissioners.  They  are  human,  subject  to  error  the 
same  as  we.  1  was  reading,  not  long  ago,  an  article  on  "good  roads" 
in  our  sister  state,  California.  They  appropriated  |18,OO0,O0O  for 
"good  roads."  The  commission  reported  that  if  they  had  not  had  the 
support  of  the  counties  where  these  State  roads  passed  through,  in 
the  counties  building  the  bridges  and  granting  the  right  of  way  and 
many  other  acts  of  encouragement,  the  good  roads  question  in  that 
state  would  have  been  a  dismal  failure.  Are  we  helping  our  High- 
way Commissioners  in  this  State  like  California,  or  are  many  of  our 
public  men  playing  penny  politics  and  holding  up  a  work  that  should 
have  the  support  of  a  united  people? 

Our  Highway  Commissioners  from  the  greatest  to  the  least  have 
done  well,  when  you  consider  that  they  begin  this  work  without 
survey  or  plot  and  no  rule  or  system  tried  out  with  general  satisfac- 
tion, and  no  friendly  support  like  other  states  have  given  their  of- 
ficers, having  in  charge  this  intricate  question  of  good  roads.  I 
trust  that  in  the  future  we,  as  a  people,  will  give  to  the  cause  of 
good  roads  the  respect  and  charity  that  those  that  have  it  in  charge 
are  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  have  given  you  some  history,  figures  and 
facts  in  regard  to  roads  good  and  bad,  what  they  cost  per  mile,  num- 
ber of  miles  built,  number  of  miles  to  build,  how  they  have  built 
them,  and  many  other  things  that  would  be  State  facts.  The  ma- 
chinery for  good  roads,  in  the  way  of  maps  and  figures,  are  worked 
out  by  those  in  charge. 

I  have  no  fault  to  find.  In  our  country  we  are  making  decided 
progress,  give  our  district  Highway  Commissioner  "money"  and 
"tools"  to  work  with,  and  in  a  few  years  the  people  who  travel  the 
roads  he  looks  after  will  be  pleased  with  the  results.  You  quite 
likely  have  read  of  good  roads  and  bad  roads,  by  those  who  have 
travelled  over  them,  sometimes  pleased  and  sometimes,  I,  at  least 
have  said  things  that  would  not  do  to  say  in  Sunday  school.  Let 
this  be  as  it  may.  Let  each  and  every  man  in  the  State  take  hold 
and  boost  and,  if  need  be,  do  as  they  have  done  in  other  states,  lay 
off  your  coats  and  spend  one,  two  or  more  days  on  the  roads  in 
manual  labor  and  show  those  around  you  that  this  mighty  project 
must  be  solved  and  that  old  Pennsylvania  shall  have  good  roads. 

Let  us,  as  a  nation,  be  represented  by  a  National  representative 
to  all  the  National  Good  Roads  Congresses  through  out  the  world. 
Keep  up  with  the  times  and  show  to  the  world  that  America  is  in 
the  lead  on  the  question  of  good  roads,  as  she  has  shown  the  world, 
in  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  that  she  is  master  of  mighty 
projects  that  other  nations  dare  not  and  could  not  accomplish.  I 
believe  no  community  should  invest  one  dollar  for  good  roads,  un- 
less, at  the  same  time,  provision  is  made  for  their  care  and  mainte- 
nance. Good  roads  have  a  value  beyond  our  imagination.  Bad 
roads  are  our  drawback  to  rural  development,  good  roads  mean  a 
contended  and  prosperous  people;  bad  roads  mean  a  dissatisfied, 
discontented  people  nocking  to  cities;  good  roads  mean  better  farms 
and  better   transportation.     Bad   roads  mean   poor  transportation, 
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lack  of  help  on  farms;  good  roads  will  help  to  lover  the  "high  cost  of 
living;"  help  those  who  cultivate  the  soil  and  feed  the  people,  and 
whatever  help  agriculture  gets  in  this  country  will  increase  our 
wealth  and  power  and  benefit:  all  the  people. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  Before  we  proceed  to  the  next 
topic  on  the  program,  I  want  to  say  that  there  are  but  very  few 
people  here  to-day  or  perhaps  few  living  who  were  associated  with 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  at  the  time  I  became  a  member,  twenty- 
four  years  ago.  I  see  a  few  present,  and  among  those  whom  I  recog- 
nize as  being  present  this  morning  is  our  good  friend  from  Chester 
county,  Samuel  W.  Downing,  whose  voice  was  beard  many  times 
before  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  whom  I  know  we  shall  all 
be  very  glad  to  greet  as  we  have  opportunity.  I  would,  therefore, 
request  that  Mr.  Downing  would  just  come  forward  and  occupy  a 
seat  right  here  so  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  looking  at 
him  and  congratulating  him  on  the  prolongation  of  his  life  and  use- 
fulness, and  express  the  pleasure  we  have  at  seeing  him,  and  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Downing  will  come  here  and  say  a  word,  I  will  be  glad  to  have 
the  program  proceeded  with. 

(Mr.  Downing  came  to  the  platform  and  was  greeted  with  ap- 
plause.) 

MR.  DOWNING:  I  appreciate  the  kindness  of  your  Secretary  in 
giving  me  such  a  pleasant  introduction.  I  have  been  looking  over 
the  audience  here  and  see  quite  a  number  of  gray  haired  members  of 
the  Board  and  visitors,  but  I  do  not  see — yes,  I  see  one,  Brother 
Joel  Herr,  who  has  been  with  me  in  past  years,  and  he  is  the  only 
one,  I  believe,  that  I  recognize;  but  I  am  very  glad  to  be  with  you 
and  am  pleased  at  the  introduction  your  Secretary  has  given  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  question  of  roads  reported  upon  by  the 
Chairman  of  your  Committee  on  Roads  and  Road  Laws  will  be  con- 
tinued by  a  discussion  practically  on  the  same  subject  by  a  represen- 
tative of  the  State  Highway  Department,  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  next  on 
the  program.  I  presume  Mr.  Jones  will  tell  you  what  the  State  is 
doing  in  his  Department;  but  I  do  hope  that  before  yon  leave  you 
will  come  to  some  conclusion  or  that  there  will  be  a  concensus  of 
opinion  expressed  as  to  just  what  Pennsylvania,  in  yonr  opinion, 
should  do  about  here  road  improvements  and  her  road  maintenance. 
Let  us  have  something  definite.  A  definite  scheme  has  been  pro- 
posed for  raising  the  money  and  was  not  acceptible.  We  have  a  defi- 
nite, comprehensive  plan  of  roads;  just  what  they  are  and  how  they 
shall  be  built  and  maintained,  that  is,  by  what  agency,  namely  the 
State,  and  where  we  have  the  State  roads  and  the  roads  running  into 
the  townships,  how  and  by  what  method  money  will  be  raised  for  the 
building  of  such  roads — if  we  can  have  something  definite,  an  ex- 
pression here  from  this  Board  of  some  real,  definite,  specified,  tangi- 
ble plan,  let  us  have  it  before  you  adjourn.  If  you  think  that  out 
of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  State  sufficient  money  can  be  ap- 
propriated at  every  session  of  the  legislature,  say  so,  and  say  how 
much  money  and  how  you  are  going  to  get  it,  keeping  well  in  mind 
however  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  some  $89,000,000 
was  appropriated  by  your  representatives  from  the  revenues  of  the 
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State  which  only  amount  to  some  $63,000,000,  or  164,000,000,  an  ex- 
cess of  $25,000,000  more  than  the  revenue. 

If  such  appropriations  are  to  be  made  in  excess  of  the  revenues 
of  the  State,  how  are  you  to  get  an  appropriation  of  a  large  enongh 
amount  of  money  to  maintain  all  the  roads  to  which  you  are  com- 
mitted, and  also  to  build  roads  which  you  expect  to  build?  Are  yoo 
to  take  it  from  the  upkeep  of  our  institutions  for  the  dependents  of 
the  State,  the  sick  in  mind  and  in  body?  And  where  are  you  to  get 
this  money?  That  is  the  question.  Some  people  say  that  there 
should  not  be  any  State  aid  given  to  semi-State  hospitals,  and  to  a 
lot  of  our  charities.  I  doubt  if  your  representatives  would  agree 
with  that,  or  if  their  constituents  generally  would  approve  of  it 
It  has  been  stated  that  too  much  is  given,  perhaps.  Well,  yonr  rep 
resentativee  gave  it.  They  appropriated  for  our  State  hospitals. 
State  institutions  and  senn-State  institutions,  ?20,000,000  at  the  last 
session,  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  recommended  some  |16,- 
000,000,  and  the  final  appropriation  approved  came  within  |27,000  of 
the  Board  of  Charities  recommendations,  and  so  it  was  based  on 
absolute  necessity  and  per  capita  cost  rather  than  upon  the  guess 
work  of  your  representatives. 

But  I  will  proceed  now  with  the  program  and  present  Mr.  Jones 
of  the  Department  of  Highways,  and  I  would  ask  yon  gentlemen  to 
be  good  enough  to  excuse  me  at  this  time  and  I  will  endeavor  to 
return  and  participate  in  one  of  your  future  meetings. 

(At  this  point  Governor  Tener  left  and  Vice  President  J.  Aldus 
Herr  resumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  Jones  spoke  as  follows: 

RELATION  OF  PUBLIC  HIGHWAYS  TO  AGRICULTURAL 
PURSUITS 

By  MB.   B.  A.  JONES,  Department  of  Highway* 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 
I  assure  you  it  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  allowed 
to  participate  in  this  convention,  and  I  listened  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Good  Roads:  and  I 
agreed  with  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee  in  all  that  he  hat 
said,  particularly  as  to  the  necessity  of  cooperation  between  town- 
ship officers  and  the  State  Highway  Department  in  general,  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  required  results.  Dunne  the  past  week  I  at- 
tended Supervisors'  Conventions  in  four  counties  in  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  State,  and  I  am  Very  proud  to  say  that  I  found  a  splen 
did,  harmonious  feeling  toward  the  new  Township  Act.  Of  coarse 
it  is  new,  and  like  everything  else  that  is  new,  it  has  to  be  tried  out, 
but  I  feel  warranted  in  telling  you  that  I  believe  it  is  the  stepping 
stone  to  something  much  better  to  come;  it  establishes  a  uniform 
system  of  working  roads  in  harmony  with  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment, and  also  in  relation  to  the  keeping  of  your  accounts. 
Hereafter  all  township  accounts  throughout  the  State  will  be  kept 
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in  the  same  manner,  a  simplified,  systematic  way  that  will  be  a  great 
help  to  the  State  Highway  Department  to  have  their  figures  at  hand 
at  all  times  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  whatever 
data  yon  may  desire. 

But  as  I  have  been  assigned  the  subject  of  "The  Relationship  of 
Good  Roads  to  Agriculture  in  General,"  I  presume  the  architects 
of  this  program  had  it  in  mind  that  I  should  speak  of  good  roads 
in  their  commercial  relationship  to  the  agriculturist.  That  being 
the  aspect  of  the  subject,  prosperity  and  good  roads  and  the  farmer 
are  independent.  In  all  new  colonization  movements,  the  first  and 
most  essential  thing  is  to  secure  shelter  and  food  for  the  settlers; 
the  next  important  step  is  to  secure  an  easy  and  quick  means  of  com- 
munication, one  with  the  other.  All  land  in  the,  first  place,  was 
wild  or  woodland;  that  was  the  condition  in  which  man  found  it. 
Its.  first  change  was  wrought  in  the  transformation  from  woodland 
to  faara,  land.  The  cities  sprung  from  the  people's  necessity  for  manu- 
factured, articles,  clothing  and  machinery  with  which  to  till  the 
Mil,:  harvest  the  crops  and  reduce  the  farm  productions  to  a  condi- 
tio agitable  for  human  consumption  became  vital  necessities.  The 
stilled  mechanic  is  found  congregating  in  centers  which  we  have 
denominated  cities,  towns  and  villages.  These,  too,  are  the  centers 
of  trade  where  men  find  opportunity  to  exchange  the  products  of 
their '.labor,  for  those  things  which  other  men  produce  and  which 
either  life,  comfort  or  luxury  prompt  him  to  acquire. 
i,  When,  a  city  has  sprung  up,  it  immediately  becomes  the  consumer 
of,  the ,  produce  of ,  the  agricultural  lands  surrounding  it,  and,  as  it 
uaeveasea  in.. population,  one  of  two  things  become  vitally  important, 
either  to  increase  the  production  of  the  farm  land,  or  to  expand 
that  apea,  :  This  readily  appears,  for  as  the  population  increases, 
that  .-which  i8  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  life  must  proportion- 
ately increase. 

We  may  now  profitably  develop  the  thought:  The  farm  produce 
consuming  public  in  the  city  depends,  first,  for  its  life  upon  the 
agricultural  area,  and,  second,  it  must  solve  the  economic  problem 
as  to  how  the  farm  produce  shall  be  made  accessible  to  them. 

One  may  be  in  tbe  open  air,  and  yet,  if  the  facilities  nature  has 
provided  for  the  transportation  of  air  into  the  lungs  are  not  able 
to  perform  their  functions,  suffocation  must  ensue;  not  for  lack  of 
air  and  its  life-giving  oxygen,  but  because  the  air  is  not  transported 
to  the  point  of  utility.  So,  too,  farm  produce  may  exist  in  abund- 
ance, but  its  value  to  the  consumer  depends  upon  its  accessibility 
at  the  point  of  utility;  that  is,  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  con- 
sumer lives.  However,  its  value  to  the  consumer  is  of  no  greater 
importance  than  to  the  producer,  for  the  producer  depends  upon  the 
necessity  of  his  consumer,  plus  the  consumer's  ability  to  acquire. 

The  problem  of  accessibility  solved,  the  next  step  lies  in  the  means 
of  accessibility  which  I  shall  now  call  transportation.  It  is  use- 
less to  establish  a  line  of  communication  between  a  great  army  of 
consumers  in  the  city  and  their  base  of  supplies  on  the  farm  unless 
that  line  can  be  operated  at  an  inexpensive  cost.  The  wagon  road 
was  the  first  line  of  communication ;  it  is  yet  first  in  importance. 
The  next  step  was  the  railroad.  The  latter  is  an  essential  aid  to  the 
commercial  development  of  the  country,  and  it  is 


necessity  to  modern  society.  The  usefulness  of  the  wagon  road  and 
the  railroad  to  society,  however,  depends  upon  their  operating  cost 
Here  is  now  suggested  the  next  important  problem  to  be  solved 
in  bringing  the  producer  and  consumer  into  their  proper  relation, 
and  that  is,  the  problem  of  how  the  cost  of  transportation  shall  be 
maintained  at  a  price  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  consumer's 
ability  to  pay. 

The  cost  of  railroad  transportation  is  dependent  upon  too  man? 
influences,  and  railroad  lines  are  not  the  best  means  of  transporting 
farm  produce  to  market,  especially  when  the  market  is  not  too  dis- 
tant from  the  farm.  But,  whether  the  produce  is  to  be  taken  direct 
from  the  farm  to  the  market,  or,  from  the  farm  to  the  railroad,  the 
road  over  which  tbe  haul  is  to  be  made  is  of  great  importance. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  farm  produce  had  to  be  hauled  in 
wagons  by  horse  power,  now  the  motor  vehicle  enters  into  the  equa- 
tion. A  year  ago  a  farmer  carried  two  auto  truck  loads  of  prodnce 
from  his  farm  to  Scran  ton,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  During  the 
same  day,  in  response  to  telephone  orders,  he  delivered  three  mere 
truck  loads.  Up  to  that  time  no  such  speed  had  been  made  in  that 
market  in  bringing  the  producer  and  consumer  into  commercial 
relationship.  This  incident  illustrates  the  possibilities  of  gdOeVrmA 
and  motor  transportation. 

But,  whether  the  transportation  is  to  be  made  by  horse-drawn  ve- 
hicles or  by  vehicles  propelled  by  motive  power,  the  condition  of 
the  road  over  which  the  haul  is  to  be  made  becomes  a  vital  factor 
in  the  cost.  Bad  roads  raise  the  cost  and  they  do  it  in  at  least  dm 
ways,  first,  by  necessitating  lighter  loads,  and  second, -by  increasing 
the  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  the  vehicles  used. 

By  establishing  good  roads,  the  highway  becomes  an  inducement  to 
the  agriculturist  to  transport  farm  produce  in  motor  trucks,  which 
makes  possible  more  trips  to  market  a  day  when  the  distance  is  not 
too  great.  It  also  has  this  great  economic  effect  in  expanding  the 
agricultural  area  from  which  a  city  may  draw  the  produce  for  the 
feeding  and  maintenance  of  its  inhabitants,  and,  by  thus  drawing 
more  lands  into  its  garden  area,  it  increases  the  value  of  those  lands 
and  enlarges  the  Supply  of  produce  in  the  market.  Tbe  effect  of 
this  is  to  exert  a  twofold  influence  in  reducing  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer, first,  by  increasing  the  supply  of  produce  in  tbe  market,  and, 
secondly,  by  reducing  the  transportation  cost.  The  logic  of  that 
must  appear  in  this — to  make  a  rough  and  soft  road  smooth  and  hard 
is  the  equivalent  of  reducing  a  railroad  curve  to  a  straight  line- 
it  shortens  the  haul — for  distance  may  be  shortened  as  well  by  hours 
and  minutes  as  by  miles. 

Thus  looking  at  the  proposition  of  good  roads  only  as  it  may  af- 
fect the  immediate  welfare  of  the  consumer,  the  self-interest  of  that 
usually  strenuous  "kicker"  ought  to  impel  him  to  heartily  advocate 
the  improvement  of  at  least  those  highways  over  which  the  farm 
produce  must  be  conveyed  in  its  journey  from  the  soil  to  his  table. 

A  consistent  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public  requires  it  to  adopt 
the  doctrine  of  improved  highways.  The  ingenuity  of  man  has  sup- 
planted the  flail  with  the  threshing  machine,  the  hand  cradle  with 
the  reaper  and  binder.  To  encourage  genius  in  these  inventions,  the 
government  has  protected  the  product  of  the  inventor. ~ 


At  first  thought  we  may  regard  these  inventions  as  labor  saving  de- 
vices; yet  they  are  more  than  that — they  are  the  means  of  increasing 
the  productions  of  our  farms  and  are  essential  to  make  farm  produc- 
tions keep  pace  with  the  growing  necessities  of  an  increasing  popula- 
tion in  the  consuming  centers. 

We  have  encouraged  these  inventions  because  they  are  such  im- 
portant factors  in  the  labor  of  keeping  our  food  supply  np  to  the 
requirements  of  society,  and,  within  the  last  few  years,  we  find  our 
governmental  energies  being  directed  toward  a  scientific  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of  agriculture,  Almost  all  schools  and  colleges  have 
incorporated  in  them  a  course  in  soil  culture.  Intensive,  scientific 
and  intelligent  agriculture  has  become  a  necessity.  Brains  and 
science  in  agriculture  are  not  being  nurtured  by  our  government 
merely  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer.  His  prosperity  is  an 
incident,  although  the  greatest  reason  is  to  keep  the  food  supply 
of  the  people  at  least  equal  to  their  requirements. 

Yet  how  idle,  how  utterly  useless  to  devote  the  time,  labor  and 
treasure  toward  increasing  the  production  of  the  farm  and  ignore  the 
economy  of  the  very  means  by  which  that  increased  produce  is  to  be 
transported  to  the  beneficiary.  It  is  but  a  wasteful  extravagance 
to  produce  great  crops,  garner  them  into  bulging  barns,  there  to 
waste  and  decay,  while,  in  the  cities  are  multitudes  of  men  and 
women  hungering  because  the  abundant  harvest  cannot  be  made  ac- 
cessible at  a  cost  which  they  can  meet. 

Hard,  smooth,  substantial  roads  are  not  a  luxury,  they  are  as  much 
a  necessary  element  in  the  problem  of  feeding  the  people  as  is 
agriculture  itself.  The  producing  farm  and  the  good  road  from  that 
farm  are  inseparable — the  one  is  useless  without  the  other.  The 
relation  is  as  oxygen  to  the  human  body,  as  hydrogen  to  water,  as 
sunshine  and  rain  to  vegetation.  The  very  thrift  and  energy  of 
the  farmer,  aye,  the  very  production  of  any  farm  depends  upon  the 
facility  afforded  that  production  to  move  to  its  consumer.  The  rela- 
tion is  not  only  close,  it  is  vital;  they  are  both  parts  of  a  great 
economic  plan  of  our  government,  the  economic  plan  of  feeding  our 
people. 

The  relationship  established,  the  necessity  exposed,  the  question 
presents  itself — who  should  carry  the  burden  of  cost  of  good  roads. 
I  do  not  propose  to  consume  time  in  arguing  out  the  thought  I 
have  shown  yon  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  good  roads,  and,  if  I  have 
been  clear,  you  must  have  grasped  the  idea  that  every  man,  woman 
and  child  who  eats  the  products  of  the  farm  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
economic  transportation.  The  farmer  in  the  country,  the  skilled 
artisan,  the  merchant  and  professional  man  in  the  city  are  all  de- 
pendent mpon  the  conditions  of  the  highways.  Therefore,  they 
should  all  bear  the  burden  of  their  maintenance.  The  road  is  no 
longer  a  local  institution  to  be  maintained  by  supervisors  and  re- 
paired by  men  who  work  upon  them  in  lieu  of  paying  cash  for  taxes. 
The  burden  rightfully  belongs  to  all,  their  duty  requires  them  to 
carry  it,  be  it  light  or  heavy,  and,  the  only  means  our  constitution 
provides  whereby  each  can  carry  his  proportionate  part  of  that 
burden  is  our  State  government. 

A  glance  into  the  future  discloses  one  thing  which  we  must  quickly 
realize.    The  roads  must  be  adopted  as  the  highways  of  the  State, 
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The  relation  of  good  roads  to  agriculture  is  so  vital  that  we  ma;  no 
longer  expect  the  farm  to  rise  to  the  requirements  of  the  consuming 
public  until  an  easy,  cheap  and  ready  outlet  shall  be  provided  for 
its  crop.  The  time  has  come,  the  inevitable  is  apparent,  Pennsylva- 
nia must  welcome  and  support  the  natural  offspring  of  its  problem 
of  feeding  the  people,  the  STATE  HIGHWAYS. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  that  is  the  end  of  our  program 
for  this  session.     Is  there  anything  else  before  we  adjourn? 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  There  will  be  a  little  time  for 
discussion  of  the  subjects  that  we  have  gone  over  this  forenoon  or 
for  questions. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  now  give  a  little  time  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  different  questions  that  have  been  before  us.  The  first 
one  is  the  report  of  the  Specialist  in  reference  to  fruit.  Do  you  want 
to  discuss  Mr.  Tyson's  topic?  We  will  take  that  first,  if  there  is 
anyone  to  discuss  it.  That  is  certainly  an  important  question,  the 
growing  of  fruit.  If  no  one  desires  to  discuss  that,  we  will  pass  to 
Dr.  Frear's  topic. 

A  Member:  Do  the  experiments  with  raw  ground  Tennessee  rock 
show  whether  all  of  the  phosphates  it  contains  ultimately  become 
available  or  not,  or,  if  not  all,  about  what  part  of  it? 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Frear  has 
bad  to  leave  the  room;  I  believe  he  is  a  witness  on  a  case  that  is 
being  tried  in  Quarter  Sessions  Court,  and   so  I  think  he  is  not  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  anyone  present  who  can  answer  that 
question?     If  not  are  there  any  other  questions? 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  I  saw  Prof.  McDowell  in  the  room  awhile 
ago;  I  think  possibly  he  might  be  able  to  answer  that  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  he  is  not  present  we  will  pass  on  to  the  next 
subject,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Road  Laws,  by 
Mr.  De  Witt,  and  with  that  we  might  include  Mr.  Jones's  paper 
on  the  road  question.    Now  here  is  some  food  for  thought. 

MR.  KTLLAM:  In  relation  to  this  road  question,  I  move  yon  now, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Highways  and  devise  or  adopt  some  plan  of 
recommendation  on  this  road  question  as  to  some  way  or  means  of 
providing  and  raising  money  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
such  highways  as  we  have,  if  nothing  more,  and  the  Committee  to 
report  at  this  meeting. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  a  Committee 
of  five  be  appointed  to  act  with  the  Commissioner  of  Highways  in 
reference  to  some  means  in  reference  to  the  road  laws. 

MR.  FENSTERMAKER:  While  I  have  no  one  plan  to  solve  the 
road  problem  and  we  are  all  agreed,  I  think,  without  regard  to  party 
affiliations,  we  are  all  in  favor  of  good  roads,  we  disagree,  however, 
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on  the  manner  of  paying  for  those  roads.  That  is  the  visible  line 
of  disagreement,  I  think,  and  the  Governor's  suggestion,  or  be  threw 
out  the  hint  about  the  vast  amount  of  money  appropriated  for  semi- 
charitable  institutions — it  seems  to  me,  it  showed  to  my  mind  that 
that  was  a  rather  questionable  thing  to  do,  the  State  appropriating, 
as  he  said,  120,000,000  to  semi-State  institutions  where  the  State 
has  practically  no  control.  I  can  speak  from  experience.  A  sur- 
geon or  two  will  run  that  hospital,  they  control  the  hospital,  practi- 
cally. Anybody  having  an  operation  to  perform  for  a  member  of  his 
family  or  himself,  they  get  the  fee,  the  surgeons  get  the  fee;  all  the 
institution  gets  is  probably  for  the  use  of  the  room  or  the  cot  or 
attendance;  the  principal  item  of  expense,  the  operation,  goes  to  the 
surgeon;  the  State  does  not  derive  a  cent  of  benefit  from  that  and 
neither  does  the  institution.  This  thing  has  become  objectionable 
more  or  less,  at  least  in  our  section,  and  they  have  what  they  call 
hospital  days  when  all  the  churches  are  supposed  to  make  a  collec- 
tion on  a  certain  Sunday,  but  the  donations  have  been  getting  less 
every  year.  That  system  of  running  hospitals  is  not  a  business-like 
way  of  doing  it. 

I  know  this  is  getting  away  from  the  road  question,  but  just  to 
show  where  monies  are  being  diverted — why  not  have  a  business-like 
way  of  running  these  bospitals?  Employ  a  surgeon  and  make  people 
pay  for  operations  who  can  afford  to  pay  and  then  have  the  whole 
municipality  feel  that  they  own  or  control  that  hospital  and  not 
actually  believe  that  is  run  upon  that  plan,  and  they  would  not  be 
obliged  to  call  upon  the  State  for  these  large  appropriations  every 
two  years.  What  tales  place?  These  hospital  associations  see  their 
members  of  the  legislation  and  perhaps  put  pressure  upon  them,  tell 
them  "Get  all  the  appropriation  you  can  for  our  hospital,  we  have 
got  to  have  it,  if  you  don't,  we  are  going  under."  The  same  thing 
is  done  in  the  other  counties,  and  what  takes  place  in  the  Assembly? 
Log  rolling.  "If  yon  don't  vote  for  ours,  we  won't  vote  for  yours," 
and  the  result  is  they  appropriate  almost  twice  as  much  aB  the  State's 
income.  The  very  plan  is  a  temptation  to  go  wrong,  and  I  would  like 
this  Committee,  when  it  is  appointed,  to  bring  out  how  to  derive 
means  to  pay  for  these  roads;  fiat  is  the  important  things.  We  are 
all  in  favor  of  good  roads. 

MR.  KTLLAM:  My  object  in  making  this  motion  is  that  this 
Committee  get  in  close  touch  with  the  Commissioner  of  Highways — 
they  may  not  agree  with  the  Commissioner  of  Highways  and  the 
Commisioner  may  not  agree  with  them.  I  believe  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Highways  has  done  good  work,  and  I  believe  that  any- 
thing this  meeting  can  do  to  lend  him  a  helping  hand  or  they  to 
lend  the  Department  a  helping  hand  will  be  of  benefit  to  all  of  us, 
and  I  believe  if  this  Committee  gets  to  work  and  does  their  work 
fairly  well,  they  may  do  some  good. 

MR.  HEILMAN:  I  wish  to  make  just  one  brief  remark  and  that 
is  with  regard  to  taking  anything  away  from  the  State  bospitals. 
I  was  talking  to  a  surgeon  on  the  staff  of  one  of  those  hospitals  re- 
cently and  asked  him  how  much  more  money  he  made  by  being  on 
the  staff  than  he  did  before,  and  he  said,  "I  make  about  half  as  much 
and  do  about  twice  as  much  work." 
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MR.  KILT j AM:     We  are  getting  away  from  the  question. 

MR.  HEILMAN:  One  of  the  gentlemen  said  something  about 
wanting  to  take  money  away  from  the  charitable  institutions  and 
use  it  on  the  roads,  and  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  we  should 
take  nothing  away  from  this  one  particular  charitable  institution. 
We  all  get  the  benefit  of  good  roads,  every  man  who  travels  the  road, 
every  man  who  walks  on  the  road  or  uses  it  in  any  manner  gets  the 
benefit  of  it,  and  yet  no  farmer,  no  man  pays  a  cent  toward  the 
State  tax  unless  he  has  got  money  at  interest,  and  I  think  there 
ought  to  he  a  per  capita  tax  on  every  male  citizen  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  for  the  purpose  of  road  maintenance.  I  simply  offer 
that  as  a  suggestion,  but  I  did  not  want  to  leave  this  question  of 
taking  anything  away  from  the  charitable  institutions  go  without 
protest,  because  there  are  so  many  operations  done  in  these  hospitals 
for  which  the  surgeons  get  no  pay  and  these  people  are  the  ones  who 
are  not  able  to  pay  and  they  are  the  ones  that  the  State  pays  for. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:  In  regard  to  the  Committee,  as  the  question 
is  now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  such  a  great  question  it  would  be 
impossible  to  accomplish  anything  by  a  Committee  that  had  to  re- 
port at  this  meeting.  Now  I  move  you,  as  a  substitute  for  this 
motion,  that  this  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
interviewing  the  Commissioner  of  Highways  and  the  Department, 
also  to  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  taxation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  report  to  this  body  in  one  year  from  this  date. 

MR.  STUDHOLME :  I  would  like  to  Buggest  that  if  it  is  the  wish 
to  say  that  this  Committee,  if  appointed,  will  get  some  information. 
will  get  some  light  and  may  do  some  good  and  report  at  this  meet- 
ing, and  they  certainly  will  not  overwork  themselves;  they  won't 
report  further  than  they  can,  and  then  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
continue  the  Committee  in  case  they  don't  complete  their  work, 
which  I  doubt  if  they  would. 

MR.  STUDHOLME:  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  if  it  is  the  wish 
of  this  association  to  have  this  Committee  appointed  that  they  re- 
port not  later  than  to-morrow  afternoon,  so  we  will  have  some  time 
to  discuss  the  report.     I  would  like  to  have  that  added  to  the  motion. 

MR.  KILLAM:  The  motion  was  to  report  at  this  meeting;  they 
will  report  as  soon  as  they  can. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  to  incor- 
porate the  other  gentleman's  suggestion  to  report  not  later  than  to- 
morrow afternoon,  because  usually  at  the  tail  end  of  these  meetings 
is  when  they  are  all  gone  home  and  two  or  three  reports  come  in 
of  very  vital  importance. 

MR.  KILLAM:     I   will  accept  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Killam's  motion  was  then  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  Chair  will  appoint  that  Committee  and 
announce  it  after  dinver.     Is  there  any  other  business? 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  I  don't  want  to  diseuss  this  question  to 
any  great  length,  but  I  think  that  one  of  the  considerations  for  this 


Committee  should  be  the  relation  of  the  local  road  people,  the  super 
visors,  the  township  authorities  and  county  authorities  with  the 
State.  The  disposition  seems  to  be  to  take  the  work  of  the  township 
and  local  authorities  out  of  their  hands  and  transfer  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  State  and  operate  everything  from  State  headquarters. 
That  is  one  of  the  objections  that  has  been  urged  and  ought  to  be 
considered.  Another  important  suggestion  is,  that  we  are  not 
educated  yet  in  road  building.  We  have  not  got  down  to  the  kind 
of  a  road  we  want  that  is  enduring;  we  want  to  get  down  to  the 
cheapest  practical,  durable  road;  that  is  one  reason  for  the  dis- 
satisfaction with  road  making.  I  would  like  to  have  that  considered 
by  this  Committee  in  their  report 

I  would  like  to  hear  a  word  on  road  making  from  Brother  Down- 
ing. Brother  Downing  was  one  of  the  early  advocates  of  macadam 
roads.  Early  in  the  Board  I  remember  he  made  several  addresses 
on  this  subject,  and  one  was  out  in  the  western  end  of  the  State  and 
the  subject  was  macadam  roads,  and  some  fellow  read  it  and  didn't 
pronounce  it  right  and  the  question  as  he  read  it  was,  "How  to  make 
a  Dam  Road,"  and  he  said,  "That's  the  kind  of  a  road  we  have  al- 
ready got." 

MR.  KILLAM:  I  think  the  legislature  has  taken  care  of  that 
matter  very  well  in  the  last  session.  The  legislature  has  been  very 
friendly  toward  our  Township  Supervisors,  and  that  is  enacted  in 
our  law,  and  the  way  the  law  is,  they  are  in  close  touch  with  the 
Department. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFFETJ):  About  the  time  this  discussion 
began  I  was  called  into  the  lobby  and  did  not  hear  what  was  said 
and  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  present 
time  is.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  to  attempt  to  make  a  report — for  a 
Committee  to  make  a  report  of  the  magnitude  and  of  the  importance 
of  this  report  that  is  being  contemplated  now,  will  require  more  time 
than  can  possibly  be  given  to  it  here;  and,  inasmuch* as  we  will  meet 
again  in  about  four  months,  which  will  be  long  before  the  meeting 
of  our  General  Assembly,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
Committee  appointed  which  would  take  plenty  of  time  to  study  this 
question,  and  if  it  be  necessary,  let  them  come  here  and  spend  sev- 
eral days.  I  think  that  we  will  have  the  means  of  paying  their  ex- 
penses. Let  them  come  here  and  study  this  question  and  get  such 
information  from  the  Highway  Department  and  from  every  other 
source  as  they  may  find  necessary  to  make  up  a  report  that  will 
really  mean  something.  This  is  a  very  important  matter.  The 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  a  State  institution.  It  is  created 
by  Act  of  Assembly,  and  any  expression  coming  from  this  Board 
ought  to  have  very  great  weight  with  the  General  Assembly,  and  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  it  will  be  hasty  action  if  this  Committee  should 
attempt  to  report  upon  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  at  this  meet- 
ing. This  will  be  a  matter  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  determine,  but  I 
wanted  to  express  my  own  thought. 

MR.  KILLAM:  That  suggestion  is  very  good.  In  my  judgment 
that  Committee  will  make  only  partial  report  or  merely  a  progress 
report     That  Committee  cannot  report  on  a  matter  of  thiB  kind 
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in  one  day  or  two  days.  The  Committee  would  be  wise  enough,  no 
doubt,  to  simply  report  progress;  but  get  the  thing  in  operation  as 
an  entering  wedge  to  a  good  report  and  do  some  work  on  the  matter. 
MR.  MATTHEW  RODGERS:  I  think  the  gentleman's  motion 
for  a  Committee  to  report  at  this  meeting  is  suggestive.  The  State 
Board  has  a  Legislative  Committee  which  is  a  Standing  Committee, 
and  this  committee,  which  is  to  report  to-morrow  afternoon,  will 
bring  ap  subjects  on  which  we  may  want  to  make  suggestions  to 
the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  which 
will  be  appointed  later  on,  and  it  will  all  work  together  properly 
if  properly  conducted  and  we  try  to  understand  each  other  in  the 
matter.  The  gentleman  who  made  the  motion  I  don't  think  ex- 
pected to  have  a  great,  elaborate  report  come  before  this  Board  to- 
morrow afternoon;  it  will  merely  be  suggestive  to  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  my  opinion. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  Here  comes  in  the  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  the  functions  properly  are  of  a  Legislative  Com 
mitte.  My  thought  always  has  been  that  the  body  itself,  whether 
it  be  the  State  Board  or  whatever  body  it  may  be,  shall  first  express 
what  it  wishes',  what  legislation  it  thinks  is  proper ;  then  it  becomes 
the  business  of  the  Legislative  Committee  to  endeavor,  by  every  right- 
ful means,  to  secure  the  passage  of  such  legislation.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  the  work  of  the  Legislative  Committee  to  make  np  and 
finally  pass  upon  themselves  without  reporting  the  whole  thing  back 
to  the  State  Board,  just  what  legislation  the  State  Board  wants. 
Therefore,  my  thought  is  that  this  Committee  ought  to  be  able  to 
take  up  this  subject,  having  plenty  of  time  to  go  over  it  carefully, 
get  information  from  every  quarter  from  which  they  can  get  informa- 
tion, and  then  make  a  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Board  as  to 
what  is  the  opinion  of  this  Board  upon  the  subject,  and  then  let 
the  Legislative  Committee  take  it  up  and  secure  its  passage  by  the 
General  Assembly,  if  possible.  If  I  am  wrong,  it  is  all  right  for 
some  other  course  to  be  taken. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:    That's  exactly  my  motion. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  EiUam's  motion 
contemplates  making  a  full  report  at  this  meeting,  but  it  does  con- 
template allowing  the  members  of  this  body  to  ventilate  their  ideas 
on  the  road  question,  so  that,  by  a  concensus  of  opinion,  they  can 
have  something  upon  which  to  act  for  a  future  report. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:  Certainly;  by  the  creation  of  the  Committee 
they  have  got  to  report  at  this  meeting;  they  have  no  longer  life 
than  that  according  to  the  motion  that  created  them;  that  is  the 
reason  I  made  the  motion  that  the  Committee  be  appointed  and  con- 
tinued for  one  year,  then  they  will  have  a  chance  to  do  something. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  If  the  Committee  wiU  report 
progress  and  continue  their  work  and  make  a  report  at  the  May  meet- 
ing, that  will  be  all  right.    I  didn't  hear  the  motion. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  WELD:  The  motion  as  I  have  re- 
corded it  is  this :   Moved  by  Mr.  Kill  am  that  a  Committee  of  five  be  ap- 
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pointed  to  confer  with  the  Highway  Commisioner  as  to  the  best 
method  of  raising  funds  for  the  improvement  of  roads,  and  report  not 
later  than  Thursday  afternoon  session." 

MR.  KILLAM:  Report  to  this  body.  They  might  make  such 
a  report  that  this  body  might  be  g!ad  to  get  rid  of  that  committee 
at  once  and  appoint  another.  When  you  stir  up  this  road  question, 
you  stir  up  an  awful  affair;  we  don't  know  what  it  may  lead  to  or 
how  much  discussion  it  may  bring  on,  and  if  the  Committee  was 
continued,  it  would  be  instructed  by  this  Board  to  report  at  some 
other  time. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether 
he  intends  it  to  be  a  committee  to  consult  with  the  Highway  Commis- 
sioner,'simply?  Isn't  it  to  consult  with  every  member  of  this  Board, 
every  member  of  this  body,  and  this  body  express  their  opinion? 

MR.  KILLAM :  My  intention  was  for  that  Committee  to  get  every- 
body before  it  that  wanted  to  come  and  go  in  with  the  State  High- 
way Commissioner,  let  him  know  we  were  not  firing  any  shots  at  him, 
get  in  touch  with  him  and  get  suggestions  from  him  and  make  a  re- 
port as  far  as  it  could,  which  would  not  be  very  much,  at  this  meet- 
ing. 

MB.  FEN6TERMAKER:  If  I  understand  the  wording  of  that 
resolution,  it  covers  one  item  of  the  question,  how  to  provide  funds, 
and  the  Committee  is  limited  to  that.  Don't  lose  sight  of  that,  gen- 
tlemen. Besides,  we  have  a  Road  Committee  appointed  to  make  a 
report  at  every  annual  meeting. 

MB.  RODGER8:  My  understanding  was  that  the  Committee  the 
gentleman  suggested  were  to  be  appointed  to  report  tomorrow  af- 
ternoon, to  go  before  the  Road  Commissioner  and  find  out  what  was 
wanted  and  then  report  back  to  this  body  and  this  body  to  deliberate 
on  that  subject.  No  Committee  can  be  stronger  than  the  body  that 
appointed  them,  and  that  will  be  brought  before  this  body  and 
placed  on  the  minutes,  and  then  that  report  and  any  other  matters 
can  be  referred  to  and  taken  up  by  a  permanent  Legislative  Com- 
mittee that  you  have  in  your  organization  and  then  acted  upon. 
T  think  we  misunderstand  each  other.  The  Chairman  said  that  when 
we  came  here  to  work  we  came  for  a  purpose,  and  now  that  we  are 
here,  let  ns  stay  till  we  are  through  if  it  takes  all  this  week  and 
part  of  the  next. 

The  CHAIRMAN:     Is  there  any  other  business  before  the  bouse? 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  Before  adjournment,  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Credentials  returned 
with  their  recommendations,  the  credentials  of  W.  A.  Fisher,  from 
Northumberland  county,  while  our  records  show  that  Mr.  I.  A.  Esch- 
bach  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  Board  from  Northumberland 
county  and  that  his  term  will  not  expire  until  January,  1916.  I 
therefore,  move  that  this  matter  be  referred  back  to  the  Committee 
on  Credentials  and  they  will  make  inquiry  as  to  how  this  happened. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 
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MR.  R0DGER8:  I  understand  that  our  Brother,  H.  C.  Snavely, 
is  under  affliction  at  the  hospital,  and  I  would  suggest  or  move  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  send  him  assurance  of  this  body,  and 
our  earnest  hope  for  his  speedy  recovery. 

Motion  seconded  and  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    The  Secretary  has  a  letter  to  read. 

Assistant  Secretary  Weld  read  a  letter  addressed  to  Hon.  A.  L. 
Martin,  from  Mr.  C.  S.  Messinger. 

MR.  BRONG :  In  regard  to  the  Credential  Committee — If  we  go 
back  to  confer  upon  our  worthy  Chairman's  credentials,  we  will  be 
in  the  same  position  we  were  in  before,  and  we  would  like  to  have 
information  on  the  subject.  I  see  that  the  Act  creating  the  Board 
says  "appointed  from  or  by  each  agricultural  society  in  the  State." 
Now.  is  the  organization  that  Mr.  Herr  represents,  the  Farmers' 
Union,  au  agricultural  society,  or  is  it  simply  an  organization  for 
buying  and  selling?. We  would  like  to  be  guided  by  your  opinion.  We 
would  not  like  to  miss  Mr.  Heir's  presence,  in  fact,  we  cannot  spare 
him,  but  would  like  some  information  on  the  subject 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  got  my  credentials  signed  by  our  Associa- 
tion. We  buy  and  sell  and  also  have  a  monthly  meeting  there  for 
general  information,  and  it  is  the  same  association  that  gave  me  my 
appointment  or  credentials  the  first  time  I  was  a  member  of  your 
body.  The  name  of  the  organization  in  the  Lancaster  County  Farm- 
ers' Association. 

MR.  BRONG  :I  thought  the  credentials  came  from  the  Fair  As- 
sociation. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  These  credentials  did  not  come  from  the  Fair 
Association,  but  from  the  Lancaster  County  Farmers'  Association. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  It  seems  to  me  that  this  matter 
ought  to  come  before  the  Committee.  If  the  Committee  wishes  any 
information  on  that  subject  and  will  simply  announce  the  time  and 
place  of  their  meeting,  Mr.  Herr  can  appear  there  or  anybody  else, 
to  aid  the  Committee  in  coming  to  a  conclusion.  Mr.  Brong.  are  yon 
prepared  to  make  an  announcement  of  the  time  and  place,  or  whether 
you  wish  any  assistance? 

MR.  BRONG:  I  only  speak  for  myself;  I  can  meet  at  any  time 
and  place. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Will  Mr.  Brong  make  his  announcement  when 
to  meet  him  ? 

MR.  BRONG:  I  think  we  will  meet  at  one  o'clock  in  the  Secre- 
tary's office.    We  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Herr  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  any  other  business?  If  not,  a  mo- 
tion to  adjourn  is  in  order. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  until  one-thirty  P.  M. 
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Wednesday,  1.30  P.  M. 

Vice-President  J.  Aldus  Herr  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  meeting  will  come  to  order.  I  will  an 
nounce  the  Road  Committee,  that  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chair, 
to  confer  with  Mr.  Bigelow.  It  is  as  follows:  Mr.  B.  F.  Killam, 
Chairman;  Mr.  C.  H.  DeWitt,  Mr.  S.  S.  Blyholder,  Mr.  P.  S.  Fenster- 
maker  and  Mr.  Matthew  Rodgers.  They  are  supposed  to  report  at  to- 
morrow afternoon's : 


MR.  KILLAM:  I  want  to  give  the  Committee  notice  that  we  will 
meet  at  the  first  chance  we  get  and  as  soon  as  we  get  in  touch  with 
Commissioner  Bigelow.  I  will  call  a  meeting  of  that  Committee  at 
three  o'clock  this  afternoon  at  Commissioner  Bigelow's  office.  Now, 
if  we  go  there  and  he  is  not  there,  we  will  know  it— three  o'clock  this 
afternoon  at  Commissioner  Bigelow's  office.  Is  there  anything  that 
interferes  with  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Nothing  that  I  know  of.  I  see  the  first  thing 
on  our  program  this  afternoon  is  the  election  of  officers.  I  believe 
we  elect  a  President  and  Vice-Presidents. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  No,  the  Governor  is  President.  We  elect  three 
Vice-Presidents.  While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  will  nominate  Hon.  J.  H. 
Wilson,  of  Clarion  county,  for  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Killam,  of  Pike  county,  and  Mr.  George,  of  Indiana  county, 
were  also  nominated  as  Vice-Presidents,  and  it  was  moved  and  sec- 
onded that  the  nominations  close.  This  motion  was  adopted,  and,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Hutchison,  Assistant  Secretary  Weld  cast  the  ballot  of 
the  Association  for  the  gentlemen  named  aa  Vice-Presidents  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  they  were  declared  duly  elected. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  result  of  the 
election.  Will  those  gentlemen  please  come  forward  and  take  charge 
of  the  meeting  and  we  will  vacate. 

Vice-President  Wilson  takes  the  Chair. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  move  that  we  proceed  to  the  election  of  an 
Executive  Committee. 

Motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

SECRETARY  CR  ITCH  FT  ELD :  I  wish  to  suggest  that,  in  the 
election  of  an  Executive  Committee,  it  is  well  to  be  sure  that  all  of 
them  shall  be  persons  whose  membership  on  the  Board  will  continue 
beyond  January,  1915,  for  the  reason  that  if  they  should  attend  the 
1915  meeting  and  some  other  person  should  be  elected  to  represent 
the  county  which  they  are  representing  for  the  term,  beginning  Jan- 
uary, 1915,  it  would  cause  the  presence  of  two  persons  from  the  one 
county,  and  matters  of  that  kind  sometimes  give  us  trouble  when 
we  come  to  have  the  accounts  audited. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:     I  don't  like  to  differ  with  you. 
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SECRETARY  CRITCHFTELD:  Well,  it  don't  make  any  differ- 
ence if  you  do ;  those  are  the  facts. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:  According  to  the  Secretary's  statement, 
those  whose  terms  expire  in  1915,  are  the  ones  that  should  be  omitted 
from  this  Committee. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:    That  is  the  understanding. 

A  Member:  As  Chairman  last  year,  we  took  with  ns  when  we 
retired  for  action,  the  list  of  new  members,  and  I  think  it  wonld  be 
well  to  follow  that  out  this  year. 

SECRETARY  CRTTOHFIELD:  Yon  will  understand  now  that 
persons  who  have  been  admitted  during  this  session  will  be  members 
one  year  from  now  and  will  be  expected  to  attend,  but  it  is  those 
whose  terms  of  service  will  expire  with  tbe  year  upon  which  we  have 
entered.    Am  I  clear  with  regard  to  that  matter? 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  A  man  is  a  member  of  the  Board  for  one 
year,  until  the  meeting  in  January  next. 

SECRETARY  CRTTOHFTELD:  Therefore,  persons  who  have 
been  admitted  to  membership  at  this  meeting  will  be  eligible.  I  am 
just  stating  this  as  a  matter  of  policy,  so  that  we  will  not  get  into 
trouble  when  we  come  to  have  our  accounts  audited. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  I  rise  to  nominate,  I  think,  perhaps,  the 
oldest  active  member  of  the  Board, — A.  P.  Young,  of  Columbia 
county,  as  one  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Messrs.  M.  M.  Naginey,  H.  G.  McGowan  and  S.  S.  Blyholder  were 
next  nominated. 

MR.  HUTCHISON :  We  have  one  lady  member  of  this  Board,  and 
1  nominate  Mrs.  Jean  Kane  Foulke,  of  Chester  county,  as  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Messrs.  W.  F.  Holtzer,  John  Shoener,  J.  Newton  Glover  and  Geo. 
F.  Barnes  were  also  nominated,  after  which  it  was  moved  and  car- 
ried that  the  nominations  close.  A  motion  was  then  adopted  that 
Assistant  Secretary  Weld  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Board  for  the  above 
nominees,  which  was  done  and  they  were  declared  duly  elected. 

The  CHAIRMAN:     Next  on  the  program  is  the    report   of   the 
Veterinarian,  Dr.  C.  J.  Marshall,  of  Harrisbarg. 
Dr.  Marshall  read  his  report  which  is  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  THE  VETERINARIAN 

By  DR.  0.   J.  MARSHALL 

■  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture:  As 
your  Veterinarian  I  should  like  to  talk  with  you  a  few  minutes  about 
the  transmissible  diseases  of  animals.  There  are  about  130  such  dis- 
eases known.  We  have  but  a  few  in  Pennsylvania,  ten  of  which  are 
provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  State,    Most  of  these  diseases  are 
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familiar  to  you,  but  the  annual  losses  from  tbem  are  a  great  deal 
more  than  we  can  afford  to  permit.  It  is  estimated  that  we  lose 
about  (5,000,000  worlh  of  livestock  annually  from  diseases  that 
should  be  prevented.  There  are  some  of  the  transmissible  diseases 
that  can  be  controlled  by  the  owner,  as  influenza  and  lockjaw.  The 
State  gives  advice  in  treating  or  diagnosing  any  disease  where  many 
animals  are  sick  or  dying  in  any  locality. 

A  certain  class  of  transmissible  diseases  are  of  interest  from  a  na- 
tional or  international  point  of  view.  During  the  last  year  we  have 
had  none  of  that  class.  Many  of  you  remember  when  we  bad  trouble 
with  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle.  The  last  case  of  that 
disease  was  exterminated  from  the  United  States  in  1801.  Foot-and- 
mouih  disease  has  occurred  in  Ireland  and  in  England  since  our 
recent  experience  with  it.  In  Germany  and  South  America  the  dis- 
ease is  still  prevalent  and  they  are  losing  thousands  of  dollars  an- 
nually because  they  don't  know  how  to  control  it.  The  transmissible 
diseases  that  are  most  common  in  Pennsylvania  are  tuberculosis, 
glanders,  bog  cholera,  rabies  and  contagious  abortion. 

There  has  been  noshing  new  developed  during  the  year  in  reference 
to  handling  tuberculosis.  The  State  is  trying  to  enforce  the  regu- 
lations and  rules  that  have  been  in  force  for  a  number  of  years.  We 
still  consider  the  old-fashioned  tuberculin  test  as  the  best  method 
for  diagnosing  tuberculosis.  For  a  number  of  years  when  the  State 
was  to  pay  indemnity  for  tuberculous  cattle,  the  owner  has  had  to 
sign  an  agreement  to  do  certain  things.  First,  the  application  has 
to  be  made  by  the  owner  himself.  He  applies  to  the  Board  and  says 
that  he  believes  he  has  tuberculosis  in  his  herd  and  would  like  State 
assistance  in  getting  rid  of  it.  He  is  told  that  if  he  will  co-operate 
with  the  Board  the  help  will  be  given.  He  obligates  himself  in  the 
form  of  agreement  to  remove  any  animal  that  has  tuberculosis,  to 
clean  up  his  place,  disinfect  the  premises  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Board,  and  to  put  no  animals  in  his  herd  until  they 
have  been  officially  judged  free  from  tuberculosis.  The  State  will 
give  under  such  restrictions  indemnity  for  condemned  cattle,  but  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  cover  all  his  losses,  yet  it  is  more  than  many  other 
states  are  willing  to  give.  The  indemnity  is  limited  to  (70  on  reg- 
istered cattle  and  |40  for  non-registered  cattle,  and  the  owner  can 
get  something  in  addition  to  this  amount  for  the  meat  and  offal. 

The  last  year  we  tested  about  20,000  head  of  native  cattle  under 
the  above  conditions  and  found  about  12  per  cent,  of  them  tuber- 
culous, and  they  were  destroyed.  It  looks  peculiar  when  we  find 
12  per  cent  of  our  own  cattle  tuberculous  and  at  the  same  time  but 
one  per  cent,  of  the  disease  in  cattle  brought  in  from  other  states  and 
tested.  This  should  not  mean  that  we  have  twelve  times  as  much 
tuberculosis  in  Pennsylvania  as  there  is  in  other  states.  Tests  made 
on  Pennsylvania  cattle  were  in  herds  where  the  owner  and  our 
agents  believe  that  tuberculosis  was  present.  Dealers  know  that 
cattle  brought  into  Pennsylvania  will  be  tested,  and  if  condemned, 
no  indemnity  will  be  paid  for  them.  The  only  thing  they  can  do  is 
to  have  those  quarantined  that  are  condemned  or  have  them  destroyed 
and  sell  (hem  for  what  they  can  get  out  of  the  meat.  Consequently, 
dealers  are  hunting  herds  free  from  tuberculosis.  It  is  remarkable 
that  they  can  find  herds  so  free  from  tuberculosis  as  is  indicated  by 
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the  test  made  on  interstate  cattle.  We  know  that  tuberculosis  is 
carried  from  animal  to  animal  in  a  herd  and  that  it  may  be  carried 
from  farm  to  farm  or  from  state  to  state,  and  any  way  that  we  can 
shut  off  the  source  of  infection  would  help  the  agricultural  interests. 

A  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  few  years  with  light 
and  ventilation  and  general  farm  sanitation.  Sunlight  and  air  are 
the  best  natural  disinfectants  we  have  and  the  cheapest.  Tuber- 
culosis is  spread  from  herd  to  herd  in  several  ways.  It  is  often  in 
troduced  into  a  herd  by  buying  animals  from  infected  herds  into 
those  that  ore  free  from  the  disease.  People  who  are  interested  in 
getting  tuberculosis- free  herds  should  buy  only  on  the  tuberculin 
test  if  it  can  be  done.  The  disease  is  spread  from  herd  to  herd 
through  the  milk.  Skim  milk  from  a  creamery  is  the  most  common 
source  of  danger.  The  milk  from  one  tuberculous  cow  may  contami- 
nate all  the  skim  milk  returned  from  a  creamery  for  food  for  calves 
and  pigs.  The  last  legislature  made  it  necesary  for  creamery  men 
to  pasteurize  railk  before  it  is  used  for  pigs  or  calves,  and  we  are 
trying  to  put  that  law  into  operation  as  fast  as  good  judgment  will 
permit.  It  can  be  done  cheaply  and  should  prevent  one  important 
means  of  transmitting  tuberculosis  from  one  farm  to  another.  The 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  reports  one  place  where  75  hogs  fed  on 
skim  milk  from  one  creamery  were  sent  to  a  slaughter  house  which 
was  under  Federal  inspection  and  60  were  condemned  for  tuber- 
culosis. If  the  creamery  man  cannot  arrange  to  pasteurize  the  skim 
milk  it  can  be  easily  done  at  home  by  heating  it  to  180°  P.  for  not 
more  than  a  minute. 

Glanders  is  not  very  prevalent  in  Pennsylvania.  The  State  pays 
an  indemnity  not  to  exceed  $60  for  animals  killed  for  glanders.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  we  adopted  a  more  accurate  method  for  diagnosing 
the  disease.  It  is  what  is  known  as  the  ocular  mallein  test.  It  con- 
sists in  placing  a  few  drops  of  mallein  in  the  eye.  If  the  animal  has 
glanders  it  will  show  a  mucous  discharge  from  the  eye.  It  has  no 
effect  on  the  eye  of  a  healty  horse.  We  can  also  make  a  diagnosis  of 
glanders  by  a  blood  examination.  This  is  considered  the  most  re- 
liable test  known  for  diagnosing  glanders  and  contagious  abortion. 
A  horse  may  be  a  dangerous  spreader  of  glanders,  yet  show  no  synip^ 
toms  that  are  commonly  found  in  the  disease.  Glanders  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  recognize  when  external  lesions  are  present. 

Pennsylvania  is  not  considered  a  large  hog  raising  state.  Our  last 
census  showed  that  they  were  valued  at  about  $0,500.00.  The  State 
of  Iowa  lost  $10,000,000  worth  of  hogs  last  year  from  hog  cholera 
alone.  Hog  cholera  has  occurred  in  a  good  many  counties  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  last  year,  but  so  far  we  have  been  able  to  control 
it  with  a  serum  injection,  quarantine  and  disinfection.  An  outbreak 
of  hog  cholera  should  lie  reported  promptly  to  the  State  Livestock 
Sanitary  Board,  and  if  properly  handled,  80  per  cent,  or  90  per  cent, 
of  the  hogs  can  be  saved.  If  the  disease  is  allowed  to  run  a  week  or 
two  before  anything  is  done,  the  owner  then  may  lost  60  per  cent  or 
80  per  cent,  of  his  hogs.  The  herd  is  put  under  quarantine  where  the 
disease  occurs  and  the  quarantine  is  kept  on  for  thirty  days  after 
the  last  case  has  been  observed.  Wo  consider  the  premises  free  from 
infection  in  thirty  days  after  the  last  case  of  cholera  was  seen  pro 
vided  the  necessary  precautions  for  disinfection  have  been  observed, 
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There  was  less  rabies  reported  last  year  than  in  previous  years, 
and  we  think  it  is  because  there  was  a  vigorous  campaign  made 
against  the  disease  a  year  ago.  A  number  of  people  were  bitten  by 
rabid  dogs,  and  in  a  good  many  cases,  the  county  had  to  pay  for  the 
Pasteur  treatment  for  those  people.  There  is  no  reason  why  rabies 
should  not  be  controlled  completely.  The  disease  is  only  transmitted 
by  rabid  dogs,  and  if  people  would  take  care  of  their  dogs  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  spread.  Scavenger  dogs  that  have  no 
homes  are  the  principal  spreaders  of  the  disease.  Probably  they 
are  to  blame  for  most  of  tie  outbreaks,  yet  occasionally  a  dog  that 
has  a  good  home  develops  the  disease  and  escapes  from  his  master 
and  goes  over  several  miles  of  territory  biting  persons,  dogs  and 
other  animals  and  spreads  the  disease  badly.  A  good  many  coun- 
ties in  the  State  are  adapted  to  sheep  raising,  but  dogs  destroy  so 
many  sheep  that  it  makes  the  business  unprofitable.  The  law  passed 
in  1909  making  it  necesary  for  dogs  to  wear  collars  or  compelling 
constables  to  destroy  them  if  not  licensed,  is  a  dead  letter  in  nearly 
every  county. 

Anthrax  and  blackleg  occur  only  in  isolated  sections  of  the  State. 
Instructions  are  Bent  every  year  by  the  Board  to  those  farmers  who 
have  had  trouble  with  either  of  these  diseases  in  previous  years  and 
they  are  advised  to  have  their  animals  vaccinated.  This  work  is 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  There  is  very  little  danger  from 
either  of  these  diseases  where  the  animals  have  been  vaccinated  ut 
the  proper  time. 

DR.  CONARD:  The  Doctor  spoke  of  pasteurizing  the  milk  for 
the  calves.    How  do  you  keep  that  milk  through  the  day? 

DR.  MARSHALL:  We  have  just  started  the  work  and  no  definite 
plan  has  been  adopted. 

DR.  CONARD:  How  would  it  do,  Doctor,  to  put  that  milk,  im- 
mediately after  it  is  heated,  into  something  similar  to  a  tireless 
cooker  or  a  box  made  with  non-conducting  wall,  and  keep  it  above 
140  or  120.  If  kept  that  way  above  the  temperature  at  which  the 
germs  would  grow,  would  that  affect  the  digestibility  of  the  milk  or 
would  that  keep  it  in  pretty  good  shape  for  feeding? 

DR.  MARSHALL:  I  don't  know  how  that  would  turn  out.  If 
milk  is  heated  to  140°  for  twenty  minutes  the  tubercle  bacilli  would 
be  destroyed,  and  it  would  not  be  reinfected  as  long  as  it  were  kept 
at  that  temperature. 

DR.  CONARD:  Suppose  it  is  heated  up  to  150  and  set  in  this 
box  to  retain  the  heat  and  you  keep  the  milk  all  day  above  the  tem- 
perature where  germs  can  grow;  if  it  gradually  cools  down  by  night 
again,  if  it  is  in  a  bad  atmosphere,  it  will  be  reinfected,  and  I  thought 
that  by  keeping  it  at  that  high  temperature,  we  could  have  it  as 
sterile  in  the  evening  as  it  was  in  the  morning. 

DR.  MARSHALL:     Perhaps  that  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do. 

MR.  HEILMAN:  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Marshall  whether  he 
has  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the  animals  tested  for  tuber- 


culosis  in  other  states  bad  been  tested  by  the  tuberculin  test  before 
coming  here  and  whether  or  not  the  animal  reacted  the  second  time? 

DR.  MARSHALL :  Nearly  all  states  require  that  tuberculin  tests 
shall  be  reported  to  those  who  have  charge  of  the  diseases  of  animal*. 
That  rule  is  not  absolutely  followed  in  all  states  and  there  is  a  good 
hit  of  testing  done  in  other  state  and  not  reported  to  anybody  ex- 
cept the  owner.  An  animal  that  has  been  through  a  test  of  that 
sort  and  submitted  to  another  test  may  have  tuberculosis  and  fail 
to  react  A  certain  percentage  of  them  have  the  disease  and  will 
not  react  at  all,  but  after  two  months  you  can  test  them  again  and 
they  will  usually  react  hut  not  always.  The  first  test  on  animate 
is  always  the  most  accurate  of  any  test  that  can  be  applied. 

MR.  HEILMAN:     Have  you  any  means  of  finding  oat  whether 
they  had  been  tested  before? 
DR.  MARSHALL:    No  positive  method. 

MR.  GEORGE:  T  would  like  to  ask  in  regard  to  hog  cholera.  May 
it  not  come  sometimes  from  a  very  unexpected  source?  The  point  I 
wish  to  make  is  this:  there  was  an  outbreak  in  our  neighborhood 
sometime  last  fall,  about  half  a  dozen  different  farmers  had  an  oat- 
break  of  cholera  and  in  every  case  they  traced  it  back  to  where  the 
people  had  been  feeding  meat  scraps  to  their  chickens. 

DR.  MARSHALL:  It  is  very  confusing  sometimes  to  account  for 
an  outbreak  of  hog  cholera.  It  may  jump  from  one  section  of  the 
country  to  another  in  mysterious  way.  It  is  usually  carried  by  an 
infected  bog,  but  it  may  be  transmitted  by  buyers,  infected  grain 
bags,  dogs,  cats,  pigeons,  sparrows  and  uncooked  garbage,  meat 
scraps,  etc.  It  does  not  spread  through  the  air  unless  carried  on  some 
contaminated  body.  We  have  often  had  dogs  sick  and  dying  with 
cholera  in  one  pen  and  susceptible  bogs  under  the  same  roof  and 
separated  only  by  a  cement  wall  as  high  as  a  man's  head  and  re- 
main healthy. 

MR.  HKILMAN:  The  thought  I  had  was  this — that  meat  scrap 
was  made  from  bogs  that  had  been  infected  with  cholera  and  reared 
in  that  way. 

DR.  MARSHALL:  The  danger  of  infection  might  be  eliminated 
by  cooking  the  scraps. 

DR.  BECK:  Would  there  be  any  danger  in  getting  corn  from  the 
West? 

DR.  MARSHALL:  Com  that  comes  from  sections  where  cholera 
exists  might  be  infected. 

MR.  MARTIN:I  would  like  to  ask  of  it  would  be  good  practice 
for  persons  when  they  have  no  disease  on  their  farms  to  use  vaccine? 

DR.  MARSHALL:  If  you  give  serum  to  those  that  have  the  dis- 
ease or  have  been  exposed  to  it  those  that  recover  will  have  a  perma- 
nent immunity.  If  you  give  the  serum  to  those  that  do  not  haw 
the  disease  or  have  not  been  exposed  to  it  the  immunity  produced  by 
the  serum  will  only  last  three  or  four  weeks.  We  have  been  using 
the  serum  only  where  the  disease  existed. 
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MB.  COWAN:  I  would  like  to  know  by  what  method  we  are 
going  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  disease  when  the  veterinary 
surgeon  called  in  pronounces  it  something  else  than  hog  cholera,  and 
permits  that  state  of  affairs  to  continue  for  several  months  and  the 
neighbors  don't  know  there  is  hog  cholera  in  the  neighborhood  from 
the  fact  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  says  it  is  not  but  is  simply  an 
affection  of  the  lungs? 

DB.  MARSHALL:  That  is  a  hard  qnestion  to  answer.  Ton  bet- 
ter get  a  better  veterinary  surgeon. 

MR.  COWAN:  The  Doctor  no  doubt  has  some  recollection  of  a 
little  incident  up  in  our  section  of  the  country,  a  veterinary  surgeon 
treated  a  drove  I  had  up  there  and  the  surgeon  asked  me  where  T  had 
gotten  them.  I  said  from  those  people  that  didn't  have  it.  In  the 
neighborhod  there  were  some  six  cases  and  the  veterinarian  pro- 
nounced it  pneumonia  and  it  scattered  all  around  the  neighborhood 
for  miles.  This  neighbor  sold  some  pigs  from  his  farm  and  I  think 
that  nearly  every  place  where  they  were  sold  the  hogs  became  in- 
fected— I  think  they  were  Berkshires.  I  had  never  had  anything  of 
that  kind  in  there  before  and  asked  a  veterinarian  to  come  and  look 
at  them.  I  said,  "I  think  I've  got  hog  cholera."  "Where  would  you 
get  it,"  he  asked.  I  said,  "Prom  the  man  that  didn't  have  it."  I  sent 
for  doctors  from  the  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  and  they  told 
me  that  it  was  hog  cholera.  T  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  some 
way  by  which  we  can  get  the  proper  diagnosis  on  those  sick  animals 
when  the  doctor  is  called  in.  It  was  a  matter  of  the  loss  of  44  hogs 
to  me  by  not  knowing  what  was  in  the  neighborhood. 

DB.  MARSHALL:  The  only  thing  T  can  say  to  the  gentleman  is 
that  I  think  the  lietter  veternarians  know  hog  cholera  when  they  see 
it,  and  if  yon  will  notify  the  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  at  Har- 
risburg  they  will  send  an  agent  to  make  an  investigation;  or  if  you 
will  send  a  sick  or  dead  pig  to  the  laboratory  of  the  State  Livestock 
Sanitary  Board,  39th  Street  and  Woodland  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  the 
Board  will  pay  the  express  on  the  package  and  send  you  a  diagnosis 
as  soon  as  i 


MB.  COWAN:    They  did  that  with  me  very  promptly,  too. 

At  this  point  a  motion  was  adopted  that  the  Board  proceed  to  the 
election  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  as  was  done  last  year,  and  Mr. 
Weld  was  unanimously  re-elected. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  has  been  suggested  that  as  the  members  of 
the  Board  are  about  all  here,  the  place  for  the  June  meeting  be  se- 
lected now. 

MB.  BRONG:  I  rise  to  nominate  a  place  for  the  Spring  Meeting 
which  was  before  this  Board  last  year.  We  have  a  section  of  coun- 
try, the  county  seat  of  which  is  at  the  edge  of  a  country  which  is 
noted  for  scenery  and  to  which  thousands  of  people  yearly  come  from 
the  cilies  to  spend  a  certain  time.  Stroudsburg  has  a  community 
surrounding  it,  which,  for  natural  beauty  is  perhaps  not  surpassed 
in  the  State.  We  have  within  a  five-mile  radius  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap,  which  is  yjajtpd  and  admired  by  many  people  every  year.    Bight 
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below  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  was,  up  to  the  time  of  its  completion 
a  few  years  ago,  the  largest  concrete  structure  in  the  world.  I  refer 
to  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  railroad  bridge  across  the  Delaware  River. 

The  people  of  our  county  seat  are  not  slow,  which  you  will  notice 
when  you  meet  them.  The  town  holds  two  world's  records.  We  have 
in  our  borough  a  woolen  mill  which  holds  the  world's  record  for 
completing  a  suit  of  clothes  in  the  shortest  time.  A  few  years  ago 
the  President  of  that  Company  arranged  with  his  employes  to  con- 
vert wool  into  a  finished  suit  and  they  arranged  for  that  to  make  a 
record  time,  and  the  record  time  they  did  make.  The  wool  was  taken 
— the  sheep  sheared— soon  after  opening  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening  the  President  of  that  concern  sat  down  to  his  meal  with 
the  finished  suit,  beating  the  world's  record  by  an  hoar  and  some 
minutes.  Soon  after  that,  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  town  also 
wanted  to  make  a  record  and  it  also  was  a  world's  record,  and  they 
arranged  with  a  paper  mill,  which  is  located  close  by,  to  convert  tim- 
ber into  paper,  and  this  also  was  accomplished  in  less  than  a  day: 
the  evening  paper  was  printed  on  paper  the  wood  for  which  was  cut 
in  the  morning.  I  have  at  the  hotel,  but  I  didn't  bring  them  over 
here,  but  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Deputy  Secretary,  I  went  to  see 
the  hotel  people  in  our  town,  in  the  borough,  and  I  have  their 
signature  and  I  have  their  rates  for  accommodations  in  the  old  town 
for  210  guests.  The  rates  run  from  $1.50  to  $3.50  per  day,  $2  being 
the  average.  Tn  the  Borough  of  Strondsburg,  which  is  jnst  across 
the  river,  two  or  three  minutes'  ride  on  the  car  and  five  minutes' 
walk,  we  have  accommodations  for  20(1  people  more;  at  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  which  is  about  five  minutes'  ride  on  the  street  car,  there 
are  accommodations  for  about  500  guests  more,  so  you  see  the  com- 
munity would  be  amply  able  to  take  care  of  this  body.  Our  people 
are  very  anxious  to  entertain  you  and  I  assure  you  that  if  yon  come 
you  will  be  royally  received. 

MR.  KTLLAM:  T  would  rise  to  second  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Brong 
for  a  meeting  at  Strondsburg,  Monroe  county.  All  he  has  said  about 
that  section  is  true,  and  even  more;  it  is  a  good  agricultural  section 
around  there.  The  people  are  looking  for  the  State  Board  to  meet 
there  some  time.  Mr.  Brong  has  made  the  effort  for  three  or  four  years 
and  has  not  met  wi*h  any  success,  and  T  do  beg  of  yon  to  let  that 
meeting  go  to  Stroudshurg  next  May.  We  have  the  beautiful  Dela- 
ware Valley  there;  we  have  forty  miles  of  the  finest  road  in  the 
State  and  that  road  is  not  made  by  the  State,  either,  it  is  beautiful 
by  nature,  and  we  have  ample  railroad  facilities  for  getting  there, 
the  D.,  L.  &  W.  and  Pennsylvania.  There  is  no  trouble  about  get- 
ting there  and  getting  away,  and  we  have  hotel  accommodations 
second  to  none.  There's  The  Tndian  Queen,  as  good  a  hotel  as  yon 
will  find  anywhere,  and  there  are  others  nearly  as  good.  The  ac- 
commodations are  excellent  and  the  beautiful  Delaware  Water  Gap. 
the  Switzerland  of  this  country,  and  the  Delaware  Valley  from  there 
to  the  New  York  State  line  is  as  pretty  a  valley  as  yoa  will  find 
in  this  Commonwealth.  Those  are  facts  which  can  be  verrifled  by  the 
men  who  have  been  there  and  seen  it,  and  I  will  second  all  that  Mr. 
Brong  said  in  the  matter  and  even  more,  and  the  agricultural  sec- 
tions round  about  there  are  very  good. 
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MR.  SCHULTZ :  I  wish  I  were  an  orator,  but  I  am  only  an  up- 
country  Dutchman,  but  Norristown,  Montgomery  county,  is  making  a 
bid  for  this  meeting,  and  we  have  something  they  don't  have  at 
Stroudsburg.  Stroudsburg  is  a  nice  place,  and  as  far  as  I  personally 
am  concerned,  I'd  rather  go  to  Stroudsburg  than  to  Norristown,  be- 
because  if  this  meeting  comes  to  Norristown,  it  means  work  for 
somebody;  but  what  I  am  going  to  say  is  this:  we  have  ample  ac- 
commodations for  you  at  Norristown.  It  is  easy  of  access,  especially 
from  the  western  part  of  Ihe  State;  you  can  come  right  down  to 
Philadelphia  and  up  to  Norristown,  which  is  only  a  few  miles.  We 
have  splendid  hotel  accommodations.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
this  last  week,  called  a  special  meeting  at  Norristown  and  that  meet- 
ing passed  resolutions  inviting  this  body  to  meet  there  and  made 
themselves  responsible  to  meet  the  people  as  they  come  in  on  the  dif- 
ferent trains  and  see  that  they  get  proper  accommodations.  The  hotel 
keepers  promised  that  they  would  not  put  their  rates  up  for  the  sake 
of  getting  money  out  of  the  members  of  the  State  Board;  and  fur- 
ther, there  is  only  one  Valley  Forge  in  the  United  States. 

The  members  of  this  Board,  no  doubt,  have  all  heard  of  Valley 
Forge,  but  it  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  half  of  the  members 
have  ever  been  there.  Valley  Forge  is  worth  visiting,  worth  paying 
a  special  visit  from  any  part  of  this  State,  but  what  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  promised  the  other  night  is  this,  that  if  this  Board 
sees  fit  to  come  to  Norristown,  we  will  give  the  members  and  their 
friends  a  free  automobile  ride  to  Valley  Forge,  through  that  his- 
toric place,  showing  the  beauties  of  it.  Since  the  National  Govern- 
ment took  hold  of  it,  many  of  yon  people  wouldn't  know  it  today, 
and  I  think  it  is  well  worth  while  visiting.  Therefore,  I  believe  that 
if  you  decide  to  come  to  Norristown,  you  will  be  better  satisfied  than 
if  you  go  to  Stroudsburg.  I  have  nothing  against  Stroudsburg  at 
all,  but  I  believe  that  what  you  want  to  do  is  to  take  in  that  trip  to 
Valley  Forge;  and  as  far  as  the  farming  community  is  concerned, 
Montgomery  county  don't  need  to  take  a  back  seat  with  any  county, 
I  believe.  We  have  a  good  agricultural  section  right  around  Nor- 
ristown, and  I  want  to  invite  you  to  come  to  Norristown  and  I  hope 
that  when  it  comes  to  a  vote,  the  majority  will  vote  for  that  place. 

MB.  WELD:  A  good  many  of  you  have  come  up  to  northwestern 
Pennsylvania  during  the  winter,  and  you  have  put  on  extra  coats 
and  tried  to  keep  warm.  Warren,  the  county  seat  of  Warren  county, 
invites  you  to  come  up  and  hold  your  June  meeting  in  our  beautiful 
agricultural  section  beyond  the  Alleghenies.  We  can  furnish  you 
good  accommodations,  good  railroad  facilities  for  getting  there;  the 
Erie  Railroad  runs  through  New  York  State,  to  be  sure,  but  if  fol- 
lows the  northern  line  of  Pennsylvania  the  whole  length  of  our 
State  and  will  land  you  in  Jamestown  and  you  can  drop  down  to 
Warren  by  an  excellent  trolley  system.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
runs  right  through  Warren,  so  it  is  quite  accessible,  so  far  as  rail- 
roads are  concerned.  It  is  a  beautiful  section,  as  you  will  find  if  yon 
come  there  in  the  summer  time.  It  is  on  the  Allegheny  River,  and 
you  have  never  been  nearer  western  Pennsylvania  than  Lock  Haven 
or  Newcastle,  and  if  you  don't  come  to  Warren  this  year,  we  do 
want  you  in  the  near  future  to  come  to  northwestern  Pennsylvania 
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and  encourage  and  help  our  farmers  and  stimulate  them  with  the 
stimulus  that  comes  from  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. 

MR.  KILL  AM:  I  know  that  country  around  Norriatown;  the 
farmers  there  are  so  thrifty  that  they  need  no  incentive  from  this 
meeting.  But  in  poor  Monroe  county  and  near  Pike,  they  need  all 
the  assistance  they  can  get.  My  great  grandfather  wintered  at  Nor- 
riatown, at  Valley  Forge,  in  1778,  and  I  don't  care  anything  about 
seeing  it,  never  have  seen  it,  and  I  was  wondering  if  we  should  go 
to  Norriatown,  whether  we  wouldn't  be  a  little  bit  too  near  the  great 
city  of  hobble  skirts,  Philadelphia,  and  I  think  the  greatest  benefit 
that  can  be  derived  by  our  people  and  the  most  pleasure  that  the 
State  Board  can  get  out  of  the  trip  is  to  go  to  Stroudsburg. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERE:  T  understand  that  Norriatown  and  War- 
ren each  have  an  insane  asylum,  and  we'd  better  not  go  there. 

MR.  SCHTTLTZ:  T  don't  think  the  good  brother  would  want  ns 
to  infer,  when  we  look  around  here  at  these  bald  heads,  that  the; 
would  be  influenced  by  the  hobble  skirt;  therefore,  I  make  s  mo- 
tion that  we  come  to  Norriatown. 

Motion  seconded. 

MR.  KILLAM:  T  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
three  places  nominated  and  T  believe  the  proper  way  is  to  call  each 
man  and  each  county  and  let  the  Secretary  record  where  he  votes 
to  go.    Isn't  that  the  correct  practice? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Tea,  air,  the  Assistant  Secretary  will  call  the 
roll  and  let  each  individual  mention  his  preference  when  his  name 
is  called. 

The  roll  was  then  called  and  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Strouds- 
burg, which  received  32  votes,  as  against  12  for  Norriatown  and  2 
for  Warren. 

On  motion,  the  vote  for  Stroudsburg  was  made  unanimous. 

MR.  BRONG:  I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Board  for 
their  action  and  we  will  try  to  prove  to  you  that  you  will  not  re- 
gret your  vote  this  day. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  I  hope  we  won't  hear  the  reports  we  heard 
from  one  of  our  Institute  workers,  who  traveled  through  that  county. 
He  said  they  robbed  the  people.  Mr.  Brong  said  they  wouldn't  do  it 
and  we  will  take  him  at  his  word. 

MR.  BRONG:  The  Credentials  Committee  have  a  report  they 
would  like  to  make  in  the  case  of  Mr.  J.  Aldus  Heir.  The  Committee 
reports  that  it  is  their  desire,  and  they  do  recommend  the  seating 
of  Mr.  Herr  as  a  member  of  this  Board,  with  instructions  to  Mr.  Herr 
that  he  secure  the  proper  credentials,  or  his  credentials  from  the 
regular  County  Agricultural  Society  of  Lancaster  county,  and  that 
he  file  said  credentials  with  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  at  as  early  date  as  possible  There  are  two  Societies 
down  there,  a  farmers'  organization  and  the  regular  County  Agri- 
cultural Society.  I  might  say  there  is  no  friction  whatever  in  the  So- 
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ciety.  only  the  people  of  Lancaster  county  have  been  in  the  habi*  of 
sending  Mr.  Herr  through  the  farmers'  organization  and  the  Agri- 
cultwal  Society  has  been  neglecting  to  do  anything  along  that  line; 
but  Mr.  Heir  says  that  he  can  easily  secure  the  proper  credentials 
from  Ibe  regular  County  Agricultural  Society.  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Edward  Lienhard,  of  Carbon  county,  the  Committee  will  say  that 
Mr.  Lienhard  claims  that  he  forwarded  his  credentials  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  and  they  must  have  miscarried  in  mail 
transportation,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Committee  that  he  will 
also  secure  the  proper  credentials  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  and  we  recommend  that 
he  be  seated  Bubject  to  his  filing  of  these  credentials  with  the  Sec- 
retary. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  At  our  last  meeting  at  Washington,  I  be- 
lieve it  was,  there  was  a  Committee  on  Memorials  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Rodgers,  Mr.  Black  and  myself.  There  has  come  to  my 
notice  no  death  in  the  ranks  of  the  Board's  present  or  past  member- 
ship, except  that  of  William  B.  Powell,  of  Crawford  county.  Now, 
I  want  to  ask  the  members  of  the  Board  present  to  notify  us  if  there 
are  any  others  that  we  don't  know  of  who  have  passed  away  during 
the  past  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  there's  any  member  present  who  knows  of 
any  other  death,  he  will  report  it  to  the  Committee.  The  next  sub- 
ject on  the  program  is  Sanitation,  by  T)r.  W.  Frank  Beck,  of  Altoona. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFTELD:  Before  we  pass  to  the  next  item 
on  the  program — there  wasn't  anything  done  with  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Credentials,  and  I  move  the  adoption  of  that  report. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    We  will  now  hear  from  Dr.  Beck. 

Dr.  Beck's  report  is  as  follows: 

SANITATION  AND  HEALTH  INSIDE  THE  HOTHSE 
By  DR.  W.  FRANK  BECK,  Altoona,  Pa. 

When  we  look  at  the  many  great  discoveries  of  recent  years,  none 
stand  out  brighter,  none  are  more  important  to  the  human  race 
than  those  of  Sanitation  and  Medicine.  I  could  mention  such  as 
Antitoxin  preventative  inoculation  as  perfected  by  Pasteur;  trans- 
mission of  diseases  by  insects,  antitoxin  for  typhoid  and  the  X-ray. 

If  the  farm  home  is  to  be  attractive  it  must  be  made  healthy,  for 
good  health  is  more  important  that  the  best  crop  that  can  be  raised. 

KITCHEN 

If  people  want  to  enjoy  good  health,  the  kitchens  should  be  prop- 
erly cared  for.  More  trouble  can  originate  in  an  unsanitary  kitchen 
than  in  any  other  place  in  this  world.    Many  people  who  plan  homes 
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put  all  the  thought  on  constructing  a  beautiful  and  convenient  house 
and  leave  anything  to  answer  for  the  kitchen.  Much  of  the  happi 
ness  and  success  of  the  home  will  depend  on  how  the  kitchen  is 
kept  and  run.  Many  of  the  most  important  battles  of  life  must  be 
fought  out  in  this  room.  In  building  the  kitchen  I  believe  in  hav 
ing  everything  wood,  bare  wooden  shelves,  bare  wooden  floors,  etc. 
There  should  be  no  enclosed  cupboards  constructed  in  kitchens  or 
anything  else  that  cannot  be  effectually  sterilized  with  boiling  wa- 
ter. In  sterilizing  wood  with  boiling  water,  you  should  immediately 
follow  it  up  with  cold  water.  This  prevents  the  wood  from  becoming 
soft  and  spongy.  The  dish  cloth  and  tea  towel  should  be  nsed  as 
little  as  possible.  Instead  of  wiping  dishes,  they  should  be  pat  in 
a  rack,  and  the  last  process  in  washing  dishes  should  be  rinsing 
them  with  boiling  water  and  leave  them  to  dry.  Dish  cloths  should 
not  be  used  for  lifting  pots  and  pans.  A  thick  pad  should  be  made 
out  of  old  cloths,  and  when  they  have  served  their  purpose,  they  can 
be  burned  in  the  stove.  While  in  use  they  can  be  sterilized  in  the 
oven  with  dry  heat  and  used  for  a  long  time. 

Oooking  utensils  should  be  made  only  of  aluminum  and  plain  old- 
fashioned  iron.  The  chemical  action  of  food  has  least  effect  on 
these  than  any  other  substance.  Cheap  granite  and  enamel  ware 
should  never  be  used  in  the  kitchen.  The  sharp  slivers  scale  off  and 
are  exceedingly  dangerous  when  eaten  with  the  food.  It  has  been 
proven  by  some  authorities  that  they  have  caused  cancer  of  the 
stomach  and  appendicitis.  This  may  answer  the  question  as  to  why 
these  diseases  are  increasing  daily. 

Paper  napkins  and  paper  tablecloths  should  be  nsed  more  in  the 
home  than  they  are.  Linen,  which  is  easily  soiled,  is  hardly  ever  kept 
in  proper  condition.  Spots  of  grease  on  the  napkins  and  tablescloths 
are  a  fertile  field  for  the  growth  of  bacteria. 

REFRIGERATORS 

The  refrigerator  should  he  looked  after  much  oftener  than  it  is. 
In  the  past  year  I  have  inspected  about  one  hundred  refrigerators, 
and  out  of  this  number,  I  found  not  one  kept  in  a  proper  sanitary 
condition.  I  venture  to  say  that  not  one  out  of  ten  thousand  in 
the  Pennsylvania  homes  is  perfectly  sanitary,  and  it  is  dangerous 
to  the  health  of  that  home.  The  refrigerator  should  be  constructed 
so  as  to  have  a  good  circulation  of  pure  air.  If  it  has  this,  it  mat- 
ters little  what  materials  it  may  he  constructed  of.  Atter  examining 
many  refrigerators  of  all  kinds,  I  prefer  to  recommend  one  that 
is  lined  with  plain  wood  so  that  the  inside  construction  can  be  easily 
removed  and  sterilized  with  boiling  water.  The  proper  refrigerator 
then  would  he  one  with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  one  that  is  con- 
structed of  wood,  and  one  that  can  he  easily  sterilized  with  boiling 
water.  Many  people  have  the  idea  that  because  it  is  the  refrigerator, 
it  needs  no  care  and  anything  can  be  crowded  into  it  so  long  as  it 
is  called  a  refrigerator.  Ice  boxes  which  are  commonly  used  an 
dangerous  in  every  way  and  their  use  discontinued.  They  have  bo 
circulation  of  air  and  are  hard  to  keep  in  a  proper  condition. 

If  the  ice  becomes  exhausted  the  warm,  wet,  soggy  condition  in- 
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care  of  a  refrigerator  should  at  all  times  be  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  head  of  the  house  and  should  not  be  left  to  those  who 
look  after  it  in  a  haphazard  way. 


I  claim  the  honor  to  be  among  the  first  to  have  written  anything 
against  the  common  house  fly  or  denouncing  hiin  as  dangerous. 
Twenty  some  years  ago,  while  delivering  a  lecture,  entitled  "Public 
Hygiene"  at  the  Court  House  in  Mifflintown,  Juniata  county,  at  a 
teachers'  institute,  one  of  the  things  I  said  was:  "The  common  house 
fly  was  the  most  dangerous  living  creature."  Up  to  that  time  and 
for  ten  years  later  the  fly  was  known  as  nature's  scavaneer.  It  is  an 
absolute  fact  that  common  stable  roannre  is  a  breeding  place  for 
flies.  Last  year  I  carried  on  an  experiment  in  a  stable.  I  found  that 
where  the  manure  was  kept  perfectly  dry,  the  flies  did  not  breed  at 
all,  but  where  the  manure  was  kept  wet,  they  bred  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  It  has  been  found  that  the  flies'  feet  are  wonderfully 
adapted  to  carrying  Typhoid  Bacteria,  which  partly  accounts  for 
the  spreading  of  this  dease  during  the  warm  months.  If  a  fly,  whose 
feet  contained  Typhoid  Bacteria,  would  light  on  milk  these  would 
multiply  so  rapidly  that  within  twenty-four  hours  there  would  be 
one  million  in  a  drop  of  milk.  This  goes  to  show  that  this  bacteria 
will  grow  faster  in  milk  thau  in  any  other  field.  Milk  should  be 
always  kept  from  flies,  whether  it  be  in  the  stable,  barn  or  kitchen. 
Unsanitary  milk  is  always  dangerous  in  every  way. 

FRESH  AIR 

It  was  intended  that  we  make  use  of  plenty  of  fresh  air,  because 
there  is  more  of  this  substance  than  any  other.  The  farmer,  as  well 
as  other  people,  has  more  fresh  air  and  more  cold  water  than  most 
anything  else,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  they  use  less  of  these  than  they 
should.  If  we  make  use  of  these  properly  it  will  prevent  many  dis- 
eases that  affect  the  human  family.  If  people  wish  to  have  good 
health,  they  must  open  up  their  houses  to  air  and  sunshine.  All  cur- 
tains, carpets,  pictures,  and  unnecessary  furniture  should  not  be 
nsed  in  the  home.  It  has  only  been  in  the  last  few  years  that  the 
people  took  proper  notice  of  ventilation  in  their  homes. 

In  making  a  thorough  study  of  this  question  in  the  last  few  years, 
I  find  that  in  the  western  part  of  our  State,  where  soft  coal  is  largely 
used,  places  that  are  considered  smoky  cities,  the  homes  are  best 
ventilated  and  they  make  use  of  more  fresh  air  in  their  bedrooms.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  places  where  they  burn  hard  coal  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  the  same  regard  for  ventilation,  either  in  hotels 
or  private  homes.  The  people  who  live  in  the  farm  house  will  never 
enjoy  good  health  until  they  let  more  air  into  their  bedrooms.  Those 
that  are  sleeping  in  closed  bedrooms  should  begin  immediately  by 
raising  all  the  windows  in  the  bedrooms  one  inch  each  night  until 
every  available  space  that  will  admit  air  is  thrown  wide  open.  I 
absolutely  know  for  a  fact,  under  many  trials,  that  people  who  have 
had  poor  health  all  their  lives  have  been  restored  to  perfect  health 
by  following  this  simple  and  easy  method. 
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Pneumonia  is  a  germ  disease  caused  by  a  living  organism.  It  is 
contagious  and  prevails  largely  in  the  winter  months,  at  a  time  when 
people  commence  to  close  their  bedrooms.  This  germ  nourishes  most 
in  a  cold  bedroom  with  poor  ventilation.  Adinoids,  which  is  a  com- 
mon disease  now  among  the  young  people,  is  caused  largely  by  sleep- 
ing in  rooms  that  are  poorly  ventilated.  It  is  said  that  this  disease 
can  be  cured  without  an  operation  by  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  for  a 
period  of  six  months.  Another  effective  way  of  making  proper  venti- 
lation is  to  leave  the  window  screens  in  all  winter.  By  tacking 
cheese  cloth  over  the  screen,  it  will  prevent  all  unnecesary  drafts,  at 
the  same  time  admitting  the  free  circulation  of  oxygen  into  the 


BATHING 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  confronting  the  people  who 
have  homes  in  the  country  where  there  are  no  proper  conveniences, 
is  the  question  of  bathing.  I  have  always  advocated  the  use  of  cold 
water,  especially  to  country  people,  not  because  it  is  more  conveni- 
ent, but  it  is  healthier.  The  Greeks  have  taught  us  this  question 
centuries  before  our  country  civilization  existed.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  if  our  country  people  would  take  cold  baths,  sleep  in  prop- 
erly ventilated  bedrooms,  they  would  all  be  in  more  perfect  health. 
It  is  not  necessary  always  to  have  a  bathroom.  Bathing  can  be  ef- 
fectually done  with  a  large  sponge.  This  should  always  be  followed 
by  a  brisk  rubbing  with  a  coarse  towel.  Men  that  work  hard  on  a 
farm  and  in  the  fields,  should  never  sleep  with  the  same  shirt.  This 
is  too  frequently  done  in  many  places  in  our  State.  The  body, 
through  the  day,  throws  out  a  great  deal  of  impurities.  These  crystal- 
ize  on  the  shirt  in  the  form  of  salts.  At  night  the  body  reabsorbs 
this  poison.  This  may  produce  such  common  diseases  as  rheuma- 
tism, stiff  joints  and  back,  and  many  other  diseases  that  bring  on 
premature  old  age.  This  is  often  blamed  on  hard  work,  when,  in 
reality,  it  is  due  to  disregarding  the  laws  of  personal  hygiene. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  this  report;  what  is 
your  will? 

MR.  HEILMAN:  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Beck  whether  he  has 
ever  tried  the  use  of  acid  phosphate  in  preventing  the  breeding  of 
flies  in  the  stable? 

DR.  BECK:  No,  sir,  I  never  tried  that,  but  no  doubt  it  would 
work. 

MR.  HEILHAN:  Acid  phosphate,  I  understand,  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  prevent  it;  the  floats  or  land  plaster  will  not  prevent  the 
breeding  of  flies,  but  acid  phosphate.  If  you  use  a  ton  and  a  half  to 
every  thousand  pounds  of  animal  manure,  it  will  absolutely  prevent 
the  breeding  of  flies. 

MR.  COWAN :  I  have  been  trying  that  for  several  years  around 
the  stable  but  have  not  bad  any  occasion  to  try  it  around  the  house. 
We  don't  know  what  a  house  fly  is.  If  one  makes  an  effort  to  come 
in  the  house,  my  wife  either  kills  him  or  sends  someone  else  to  do 
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it.     But  by  using  acid   phosphate  around  the  farm,   there  is  not 
much  danger  of  breeding  flies. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  Dr.  Beck's  report  be  accepted. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  I  would  suggest  that  it  would 
be  in  order  to  have  the  report  of  Dr.  Dixon  just  following  the  excel- 
lent paper  we  have  heard  from  Dr.  Beck,  and  I  know  It  would  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  Prof.  Kellogg. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  Dr.  Dixon  is  present,  we  will  hear  his  ad- 
dress now. 

Dr.  Dixon  spoke  aa  follows: 


THE  WATERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

By  DR.  SAMUEL  G.  DIXON,  Committiontr  of  Health 

To-day  I  want  to  have  an  elementary  heart-to-heart  talk  with  you 
about  water  and  the  water  courses  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  can  live  longer  without  food  than  we  can  without  water.  It 
makes  up  66  per  cent,  of  our  bodies.  In  its  purity  as  Nature  causes 
it  to  fall  from  the  atmosphere,  it  is  the  most  healthful  of  all  liquids 
and  the  only  one  which  will  satisfy  the  thirst.  Without  it  our  blood 
would  not  circulate  through  the  vessels  of  our  anatomy.  The  infant 
in  embryo  is  fed  by  blood  of  which  water  is  such  an  important  part. 
It  must  be  fed  by  blood  which  is  clean  and  pure  in  all  its  parts  in 
order  to  build  up  a  healthy  youngster. 

Milk,  upon  which  the  baby  depends  for  its  existence  after  birth, 
is  made  up  of  90  per  cent,  water.  Milk  is  the  most  satisfying  food 
known  for  man,  yet  I  have  just  said  90  parts  out  of  every  100  parts 
of  it  are  water. 

Water  is  used  more  than  any  known  liquid.  Today,  however,  we 
want  only  to  consider  it  in  connection  with  the  health  of  man  and 
with  the  health  of  animals  and  vegetables  which  are  used  directly  as 
food  for  man.  Water  is  used  more  largely  than  any  other  liquid  for 
drinking.  It  is  used  for  preparing  food  for  the  consumption  of  man 
and  animals,  for  the  washing  of  all  the  utensils  used  in  the  handling, 
storing  and  transporting  of  our  food  stuffs.  It  is  used  to  irrigate 
the  soil  in  which  is  grown  the  vegetables  that  we  eat  without  cooking. 
It  is  a  principal  compotent  of  all  nonalcoholic  drinks  and  liquid 
medicines.  It  is  a  necessity  in  our  homes,  in  cars  for  transportation 
of  the  public  and  in  a  thousand  and  one  other  places,  and  other 
ways. 

With  what  little  I  have  said  about  this  great  commodity  which 
covers  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  you  can  realize  the  importance 
of  Pennsylvania's  efforts  to  keep  her  waters  pure.  When  our  General 
Assembly  of  the  Session  of  1905  passed  the  Purity  of  Waters'  Act 
and  placed  the  execution  of  the  work  upon  the  Department  of  Health, 
the  work  was  organized  by  January  1,  1906.  So  by  January  1,  1907, 
our  statistics  of  1906  gave  us  the  number  of  deaths  from  typhoid 
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fever  alone  to  be  3,917.  No  other  acute  disease  occasioned  so  man; 
fatalities,  with  the  exception  of  pneumonia.  These  figures  meant, 
that  out  of  100,000  of  our  population,  56  people  died  that  year  from 
this  water  borne  disease.  In  that  year  there  must  have  been  about 
40,000  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  Pennsylvania,  nearly  all  resulting 
from  infected  water  or  from  milk  which  had  largely  become  poisoned 
by  polluted  water  finding  its  way  into  it  in  one  way  or  another.  I 
want  you  to  try  to  imagine  the  suffering  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
our  people  from  this  great  plague.  Typhoid  fever  gave  the  doctors 
more  work  to  do  than  any  other  disease,  and  almost  as  much  as  all 
other  acute  diseases  put  together. 

Independent  of  the  suffering  and  sorrow  of  our  people,  the  loss 
by  death  and  the  loss  of  time  of  those  afflicted  was  causing  a  loss 
to  Pennsylvania  in  money  value  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  a  year, 
not  including  the  money  paid  by  the  people  for  the  services  of  doc- 
tors and  nurses  and  for  medicines  and  undertakers.  Such  a  condition 
was  a  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  this  Commonwealth.  There  was  no 
excuse  for  us  after  God  had  blessed  us  with  the  riches  of  our  min- 
eral deposits  and  farm  lands  and  with  the  greatest  streams  of  pure 
water  of  any  of  the  states  in  the  Union.  We  were  censurable.  We 
would  not  have  defiled  our  food  stuffs  or  food  prepared  for  others 
to  eat,  yet  because  these  sparkling,  beautiful,  pure  streams  were  con- 
tinually flowing  to  the  sea,  we  began  to  use  them  as  carriers  for 
our  filth  and  refuse  in  order  that  it  might  be  carried  away  from  our 
homes.  We  did  not  seem  to  think  of  our  neighbors  down  stream 
who  depended  upon  the  water  for  domestic  purposes  and  that  this 
same  water  might  he  used  for  drinking  purposes  both  by  man  and 
beast  after  we  had  so  thoughtlessly  defiled  it. 

This  condition  of  affairs  went  on  until  the  "beautiful  river" 
(Schuylkill)  has  become  a  stinking  sewer.  The  great  Delaware  is 
fast  growing  into  a  gigantic  conduit  for  carrying  sewage,  while  many 
of  our  small  streams  throughout  the  State  are  badly  polluted  and  are 
guilty  of  distributing  much  sickness  along  their  shores.  In  fact,  they 
have  carried  great  epidemics  into  our  municipalities,  leaving  death 
and  sorrow  in  their  wakes.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  why  we 
have  all  so  long  tolerated  this  death  dealing  habit.  If  we  have  a 
half-dozen  deaths  a  year  in  our  State  from  pellagra,  the  people  are 
excited  and  almost  ready  to  stampede.  A  reported  case  of  small  pox 
in  a  community  usually  causes  considerable  alarm. 

Typhoid  fever  is  caused  by  a  micro-organism  discovered  in  1880  by 
Eberth.  He  first  found  them  in  the  spleen  and  glands  of  the  intes- 
tines and  liver  and  kidneys  from  which  they  follow  the  natural  dis- 
charges of  the  body.  These  little  vege'able  organisms  are  about  1/ 
125,000  of  an  inch  long.  When  they  get  from  the  intestinal  tract 
or  kidneys  of  a  patient  into  our  streams,  I  know  from  experience  that 
they  may  travel  fifty  miles  or  more  and  produce  fearful  epidemics  of 
typhoid  fever  in  towns  even  that  far  down  stream  from  their  place 
of  entry. 

In  Nanticoke  we  had  an  epidemic  of  about  445  cases  with  about  44 
deaths.  All  this  came  from  one  case  along  the  water  shed  about 
one-eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  stream  from  which  water  was  taken  to 
supply  the  borough.  On  the  premises  where  this  case  occurred  there 
was  a  small  surface  outhouse  and  a  heavv  rain  washed  some  of  the 
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contents  of  this  surface  closet  into  the  stream  from  which  the  water 
company  was  taking  the  supply  for  Nanticoke.  As  soon  as  we  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  this  epidemic,  the  little  outhouse  was  removed 
and  the  place  disinfected  all  the  way  to  the  stream.  The  reservoir 
and  the  water  pipes  were  all  disinfected,  and  as  soon  as  the  incuba- 
tion period  passed,  the  new  cases  fell  off  until  the  epidemic  disap- 
peared, but  it  was  too  late  so  far  as  the  hundreds  of  cases  already  in- 
fected were  concerned.  The  Department  of  Health  notified  the 
people  of  Berwick  and  Nescopeck  at  once,  forty  miles  down  stream 
from  NaDticoke,  using  water  from  the  river  upon  which  Nanticoke 
is  situated,  that  they  should  boil  all  their  water.  The  people  were 
indifferent  to  the  Department's  notice  with  the  result  that  both  of 
these  towns  had  epidemics  of  typhoid  about  the  time  that  I  predicted 
such  results  if  precautions  were  not  observed.  Our  Department  at 
that  time  was  young  and  we  have  not  yet  educated  the  people.  Now 
we  find  that  the  citizens  of  the  State  have  learned  to  have  confidence 
i  and  are  co-operating  in  our  efforts  to  stamp  out  this  deadly 


Anthrax  is  another  disease  which  is  carried  by  water.  It  prevails 
extensively  in  sheep  and  cattle  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  also 
occurs  in  man  and  is  very  deadly.  This  disease  is  also  caused  by  a 
vegetable  organism  discovered  by  Daraine,  a  French  physician,  in 
1850.  It  is  about  1/2000  of  an  inch  in  length  and  is  communicated 
to  those  who  handle  hides  or  wool.  Pasture  lands  become  infected 
with  this  organism  and  remain  so  for  years.  From  these  pastures, 
from  slaughter  houses,  tanneries  and  places  where  dead  animals  are 
kept,  streams  are  infected. 

Tuberculosis  is  also  produced  by  a  vegetable  organism  which  aver- 
ages about  1/125,000  of  an  inch  in  length.  This  disease  is  wide- 
spread over  the  face  of  the  earth  and  is  killing  thousands  of  the  good 
people  of  this  Commonwealth  every  year.  These  organisms  also  find 
their  way  into  streams,  both  large  and  small,  and  in  some  waters  may 
live  for  quite  a  while. 

Not  only  do  these  death  dealing  germs  I  have  been  talking  about 
get  into  the  streams  but  they  also  find  their  way  into  the  springs 
and  wells  from  which  water  is  used  for  drinking  and  washing  our 
milk  vesels.  Unfortunate  it  is  for  all  of  us,  and  particularly  those  of 
us  who  are  entrusted  with  the  health  of  the  eight  millions  of  people 
in  this  State,  that  millions  of  these  organisms  may  be  present  in  a 
tumblerful  of  clear,  sparkling  water  without  our  being  able  to  see  or 
taste  them.  Our  natural  instincts  fail  to  give  us  warning  though  the 
tumbler  may  be  as  death  dealing  as  the  hemlock  draught.  Too  many 
of  our  lay  people  may  be  likened  to  the  Indians  who  said,  "No  see 
'em,  no  believe  'em."  If  a  foreign  enemy  landed  on  our  shores  and 
made  an  attack  upon  our  lives  it  would  not  require  much  energy  to 
arouse  our  people  to  arm  themselves  and  go  forth  to  battle  with  the 
invaders,  yet  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  often  discouraging  to  the 
health  officer,  after  he  has  almost  exhausted  his  strength  and  his  pa- 
tience trying  to  convince  the  people  that  disease  organisms  are  find- 
ing more  victims  every  year  than  were  found  on  the  battlefields  of  the 
Civil  War,  to  still  find'  the  public  indifferent  particularly  when  we 
know  that  many  of  the  diseases  can  be  overcome  with  the  intelligent 
co-operation  of  the  citizens  of  the  State. 
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I  have  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  our  waters  pore  for  va- 
rious reasons  amongst  them  that  impure  water  finds  its  way  into 
milk,  a  delicate  emulsion  which  nature  intended  should  be  fed  from 
the  mother  to  the  offspring,  without  any  exposure  to  air,  water  or 
anything  that  might  introduce  poisons  or  germs  of  disease.  Civil- 
ized life,  however,  has  broadened  its  use  for  food,  and  milk  from  ani- 
mals, particularly  from  cows,  has  become  one  of  the  most  valuable 
foods  for  man.  Milk  makes  a  good  medium  for  disease  germs  to  live 
in  and  multiply  and  therefore  it  must  be  handled  with  great  care 
and  intelligence. 
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You  can  see  by  this  table  that  milk  does  not  command  as  high  a 
price  in  the  market  in  proportion  to  its  food  values  as  do  other  food 
stuffs.  This  apparent  lack  of  proportion  calls  for  an  explanation  and 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  unstable  and  highly  susceptible  nature 
of  the  product.  Milk  is  a  liquid  which  is  susceptible  to  thermal  con- 
ditions. Under  summer  heat  in  this  latitude  it  soon  sours  and  looses 
its  food  value,  and  as  I  have  already  said,  it  is  a  good  culture  medium 
for  germs  of  disease.  If  it  becomes  contaminated  with  typhoid 
germs  from  infected  water  or  from  dirty  hands  of  persons  coming  in 
contact  with  or  nursing  those  suffering  from  typhoid  fever  or  from 
flies  coming  from  an  outhouse  where  non-disinfected  dejecta  has  been 
deposited,  it  will  carry  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever  along  the  milk 
route  and  will  spread  an  epidemic  of  the  disease.  If  scarlet  fever, 
miiiillpox  or  any  oher  communicable  disease  happens  to  be  in  the 
home  with  those  handling  the  milk,  those  diseases  may  also  be  car- 
ried. If  the  milk  is  kept  in  dirty  vessels  or  the  dirt  from  cattle  not 
properly  cared  for  gets  into  it,  chemical  substances  are  produced 
which  are  extremely  poisonous.  Consumers  therefore  have  become 
afraid  of  milk  and  try  to  find  subsri'ntes  to  take  its  place.  Demand 
has  a  close  relationship  to  the  price  an  article  will  bring  in   the 
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market  From  what  I  have  said  it  must  be  evident  to  the  dairy 
farmer  that  if  he  will  study  all  things  that  tend  to  depreciate  tlie 
value  of  milk,  it  is  largely  in  his  own  power  to  raise  or  lower  its 
market  value.  Keep  the  streams,  wells  and  springs  clean,  keep  the 
cattle  clean,  keep  them  in  clean,  well  ventilated  barns,  give  them  out- 
door exercise  that  their  bodies  may  be  free  from  disease,  cleanse  your 
milk  utensils  thoroughly,  keep  healthy  helpers,  keep  disease  away 
from  your  home  or  if  it  does  come  keep  the  milk  away  from 
the  disease  and  every  one  who  comes  in  contact  with  it.  Disin- 
fect all  vessels  yon  collect  from  your  customers,  or,  better,  use  destruc- 
ible  milk  containers  when  you  can  get  them  at  a  low  enough  price. 
If  you  can  convince  the  people  that  milk  has  been  robbed  of  its  dan- 
gers, the  demand  will  become  greater  and  you  will  receive  more 
nearly  its  true  food  value.  Pure  water  will  help  in  bringing  about 
this  result.  Raw  milk  is  the  most  easily  digested,  but  to  be  used 
raw,  it  must  be  pure. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  relationship  between  pure  water  and 
the  value  of  pure  milk  brings  me  back  to  the  streams,  to  their  past 
dirty  condition  and  to  their  relationship  to  the  farmer.  The  intes- 
tinal and  kidney  discharges  can  be  kept  ont  of  the  streams  at  a 
profit  and  at  the  same  time  thousands  of  cases  of  sickness  and  death 
from  typhoid  fever  can  be  prevented.  One  day  last  week  when  I  was 
trying,  with  many  interruptions,  to  jot  down  some  notes  for  this 
talk,  I  received  the  following  letter:— 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Dixon, 

Commissioner  of  Health, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

"Dear  Mr.  Dixon: — It  pleases  me  much  to  learn  that  you  are  to 
make  an  address  before  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  January 
28th,  on  The  Waters  of  Pennsylvania.' 

"Last  summer  when  I  was  up  in  Centre  county,  I  heard  of  a  case 
in  which  your  Department  had  insisted  on  a  farmer  constructing  a 
concrete  base  and  sides  to  his  barnyard  manure  pit.  The  taie  the 
farmer  tells  is  this: — 'The  State  Board  of  Health  fellows  came  up 
here  and  they  made  me  fix  things  up,  so  that  the  drainage  from  the 
manure  should  not  get  into  the  stream.  Well,  I  kicked  like  a  steer 
hut  they  made  me  do  it.  Now,  do  your  know,  that  ever  since  I  have 
been  kicking  myself  because  I  did  not  do  it  long  before,  because  the 
increased  value  of  the  manure  has  paid  for  the  whole  thing  many 
times  and  to  think  I  have  been  letting  that  stuff  go  to  waste  makes 
me  mad.' 

"Again,  on  the  10th  of  this  month,  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Schuylkill  County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society.  One  of 
the  old  farmers  complained  of  the  exactions  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment He  said  an  official  of  your  Department  had  visited  his  farm 
and  gave  him  but  thirty  (30)  days  in  which  to  do  the  work,  i.  e.  pre- 
venting drainage  from  his  barnyard  from  flowing  into  the  stream. 
I  told  him  he  should  have  done  it  long  before  he  was  required  to  by 
the  State. 

"Dr.  Van  Slyke  of  New  York,  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on 
Fertilizers,  etc.,  makes  this  statement  in  his  recently  issued  work 
on  the  subject,  'The  values  of  the  loss  to  the  farmer  of  the  United 
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States  through  the  waste  of  this  liquid  is  $70,000,000  annually,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  value  of  some  entire  crops.' 

"I  hope  you  will  handle  this  matter  without  gloves.  Some  of  the 
farms  I  have  visited  are  positively  unsanitary." 

This  brings  me  to  the  value  of  the  natural  fertilizers  which  mean 
so  much  to  the  success  of  the  farmer.  By  permitting  them  to  be 
washed  into  the  streams  they  are  carried  away,  never  to  return  to 
the  soil  from  which  they  originally  came,  yet  when  they  are  carried 
into  some  public  water  supply,  they  may  be  returned  to  produce 
epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  where  farmers  serving  milk  may  carry 
the  germs  of  the  disease  back  to  the  dairies  in  the  milk  bottles  col- 
lected from  their  customers. 

The  manure  from  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  is  rich  in  nitrogen 
and  some  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  differing  somewhat  in  propor- 
tion with  the  varieties  of  animals  mentioned.  Its  value  in  dollars 
and  cents  varies,  depending  upon  the  way  in  which  the  animals  are 
fed  and  upon  the  geographical  situation  of  the  farm.  Near  our  large 
markets  it  brings  good  prices.  What  I  want  to  impress  upon  you, 
however,  is  that  the  liquid  which  so  often  is  permitted  to  run  off 
into  the  streams,  is  generally  worth  at  least  three  times  as  much  as 
the  dry  manure,  and  if  yon  permit  the  rains  to  dissolve  out  the  nitro- 
gen and  carry  it  away,  you  will  often  find  the  drainage  from  vonr 
barnyard  worth  five  times  as  much  as  what  you  have  left  to  haul  out 
on  your  fields.  If  a  farmer  is  unable  to  haul  the  manure  out  every 
day  or  so,  he  can  well  afford  the  labor  necessary  to  retain  this  valu- 
able liquid.  Such  work  will  bring  an  immediate  result  and  save 
money  that  would  otherwise  go  for  artificial  fertilizers. 

If  you  do  not  retain  the  natural  liquids  and  those  dissolved  out 
by  the  rains,  your  crops  will  fall  short  or  you  will  have  to  take  the 
cold  cash  and  purchase  artificial  fertilizers  which  do  not  take  the 
place  of  good,  well  kept  manure.  You  will  not  get  the  humus  nor 
will  you  keep  up  the  biological  standard  and  general  physical  condi 
tions  of  your  soil.  If  you  will  keep  the  manure  in  water  tight  pits, 
well  packed  and  moist,  your  expenses  will  come  back  to  you  tenfold 
and  at  the  same  time  you  will  be  your  brother's  keeper  by  preventing 
your  sewage  from  getting  into  his  water  supply  and  making  him  sick 
with  maybe  one  or  another  of  many  intestinal  diseases.  You  can 
co-operate  with  the  health  authorities,  make  more  out  of  your  land 
and  save  others  and  yourselves  much  sickness,  sorrow,  yes,  death. 

Now  I  will  show  you  a  few  pollutions  of  streams.  This  picture 
shows  the  spring  on  a  mountainside  in  a  non-inhabited  water  shed 
valley.  That  spring  was  found  perfectly  pure;  it  is  considered-one 
of  the  head  waters  of  the  State.  That  picture  shows  the  water  from 
this  stream  and  others  rushing  down  the  side  of  the  mountains  still 
pure.  This  is  pollution  finding  its  way  into  the  stream  that  nature 
had  given  us,  so  pure,  so  beneficial,  so  harmless,  now  becoming  dan- 
gerous. Along  a  little  tributary  of  the  larger  stream,  here  is  another 
outhouse  with  its  contents  going  directly  into  the  stream.  Now  the 
only  thing  necessary  there  to  bring  about  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  is 
to  have  a  typhoid  case  discharged  into  the  stream  and  have  it  carried 
down  to  some  water  intake.  That  is  just  a  repetition  of  the  same 
thing — put  directly  over  a  stream.     There  this  whole  stream  passes 
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under  an  industry ;  the  waste  of  the  industry  passes  into  the  stream. 
Here  is  another  example  of  the  same  thing,  an  industry  passing  its 
waste  into  this  little  stream  and  another  outhouse  built  here.  This 
is  one  outhouse  where,  in  dry  weather,  it  is  comparatively  harmless, 
but  when  it  rains  on  this  hill  and  the  amount  of  surface  water  is 
great,  it  finds  its  way  over  this  bitl  into  a  stream  and  causes  an 
epidemic.  Here  is  another  stream  quite  pure  until  it  gets  to  this 
point,  until  a  privy  is  put  here  and  the  contents  finds  its  way  into 
this  little  stream.  Here  is  a  spring  house  such  as  is  often  put  at  the 
foot  of  hills.  Up  here  is  the  outhouse  and  when  it  rains  the  contents 
of  this  outhouse  will  be  found  working  itself  downhill  into  this 
springbouse.  Not  only  was  that  water  used  at  times  for  drinking 
purposes  at  this  one  place,  but  it  was  also  used  to  wash  the  milk  cans. 
This  is  another  example  of  the  same  kind.  The  privy  was  back  here 
and  the  contents  found  its  way  down  grade  here  into  this  spring 
house.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  great  epidemics,  we  removed  the 
outhouse  and  caused  the  place  to  be  disinfected.  That  is  the  same 
thing,  showing  where  it  finds  its  way  into  the  stream.  This  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  stream,  showing  how  it  spreads  out  and  makes 
a  filthy  swamp,  a  great  breeding  place  for  mosquitoes,  independent  of 
being  infected,  and  through  which  the  cattle  wade  and  get  their 
teats  infected.  That  had  something  to  do  with  one  of  our  largest 
epidemics  of  typhoid.  It  was  one  of  the  contributory  causes.  Down 
here  was  an  outhouse.  Water  washed  over  here  and  came  down  over 
this  wall.  The  clothes  from  the  typhoid  patients  were  washed  in 
one  of  these  buildings  here  and  then  that  water  went  down  the  side 
gutter  of  this  road  into  a  stream  just  above  a  water  intake.  That  is 
a  dangerous  stream  winding  its  way  along  the  side  of  the  road, 
through  a  barnyard,  subject  to  pollutions  from  tramps,  etc.,  going 
along  this  road.  That  stream  finds  its  way  into  a  meadow,  always 
a  good  place  for  the  wading  of  cattle.  That  is  the  same  thing,  and 
cattle  here  are  found  in  the  summer  time  wading  in  the  stream,  which 
is  very  badly  polluted.  Here  is  where  a  barnyard  has  this  water 
around  it,  and  this  farmer  has  objected  to  saving  the  liquid  manure 
and  has  knocked  a  hole  in  the  wall  for  it  to  discharge  into  this  stream. 
This  is  a  picture  showing  pig  pens  back  here  and  the  contents  of  the 
barnyard,  etc.  are  all  washed  into  this  stream;  that  caused  an  epi- 
demic. Here  is  a  good  example  of  railroad  pollution ;  here  is  an  open 
trestle  work  over  which  passenger  trains  are  passing  frequently,  and 
they  are  as  apt  to  have  the  toilet  rooms  used  in  going  over  this  little 
stream  as  at  any  other  point  on  the  road,  and  typhoid  passengers  are 
travelling  in  the  early  stages  of  typhoid  to  get  home  and  deposit 
the  contents  of  the  closet  in  the  stream.  That  was  the  cause  of  the 
great  epidemic  at  Bcranton.  This  is  a  common  habit,  throwing  ani- 
mals into  streams  used  for  drinking  purposes.  Here  is  a  place  where 
this  industry  empties  all  its  toilet  rooms  directly  into  the  stream. 
When  the  water  was  high,  the  fecal  matter  dropped  directly  into  the 
stream  and  at  other  times  washed  in,  and  caused  an  epidemic.  Here 
is  a  barnyard  and  outhouses  emptying  directly  into  the  stream.  This 
is  coming  to  a  town  and  here  are  overhanging  privies,  as  used  to  be 
the  case  all  through  the  Commonwealth,  polluting  the  streams.  One 
of  these  streams  that  you  have  been  following  comes  down  a  con- 
siderable distance  above  here  and  here  is  the  water  works  taking  the 
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water  from  the  stream  that  is  polluted,  as  I  have  just  demonstrated 
to  you.  Ton  can  see  how  the  great  blessing  that  we  had  in  this 
State,  one  of  the  most  richly  watered  states  in  the  Union,  has  be- 
come a  curse  to  us  through  our  own  filthy  habits,  and  I  do  hope  that 
you  will  go  away  from  here  and  be  missionaries  to  try  and  help  us  to 
get  these  pollutions  out  of  our  streams  as  rapidly  as  we  can.  We 
have  already  cut  typhoid  fever  down  sixty-seven  per  cent  in  the 
State,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  almost  be  wiped  out 
Thank  you  very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  This  report  will  be  filed.  We  will  next  have 
the  report  of  Prof.  Kellogg. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  MICROSCOPIST  AND  HYGIENIST 
By  PROF.  JAMBS  W.  KELLOGG 

The  report  submitted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  showed,  iu  a  brief  manner,  the  method  employed  in  ex- 
amining various  foods  or  feeding  materials  by  the  aid  of  the  micros- 
cope. The  work  accomplished  during  the  past  year,  as  consulting 
Specialist  for  the  Board,  has  been  devoted  for  the  most  part  to 
the  examination  of  the  samples  which  have  been  sent  to  the  labora- 
tory for  foreign  substances  or  materials  which  might  not  have  value 
for  feeding  purposes.  We  have  been  keeping  a  "microscopic  eye"  on 
these  products  in  order  to  separate  the  good  from  the  bad  and  thus 
keep  our  markets  free  from  feeds  which  are  worthless  or  which  might 
contain  harmful  materials  or  have  little  nourishment 

A  number  of  samples  of  feeding  stuffs  have  been  examined  where  it 
was  thought  that  illness  or  death  of  livestock  bad  resulted  from  feed- 
ing these  feeds.  In  nearly  every  case  nothing  could  be  detected,  or 
any  mineral  poisons  found,  which  would  cause  illness  or  death.  One 
sample,  however,  was  in  a  badly  decomposed  and  mouldy  condition, 
and  the  feed  represented  by  this  sample  did,  no  doubt,  cause  the 
death  of  several  horses,  as  claimed.  This  feed  was  absolutely  unfit 
for  feeding  purposes  and  the  parties  interested  were  so  advised. 
Feeds  which  are  in  any  way  damaged  by  dampness  caused  by  im- 
proper housing,  or  which  are  at  all  mouldy  or  decomposed,  should, 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  fed  to  horses  and  mules.  We  are 
advised  that  these  animals  are  susceptible  to  illness  and  death,  if  per 
chance  they  should  eat  such  feed  and  were  not  prevented  from  eat- 
ing the  same  by  their  own  instinct  It  would  not  be  safe  either  to 
feed  such  products  to  dairy  cows. 

It  is  more  often  true  that  many  cases  of  reported  sickness  or  death 
of  livestock  is  due  to  improper  feeding  rather  than  to  the  feed  itself 
which  is  suspected  of  causing  the  trouble.  In  several  such  cases 
which  we  have  investigated,  and  where  nothing  harmful  could  be 
found  iu  the  feed  used,  it  was  discovered  tbat  the  ration  was  im- 
properly balanced  or  not  enough  roughage  was  used.     Postmortem 
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examinations  have  shown  that  impaction  had  taken  place  in  these 
cases  referred  to,  thus  causing  the  death  of  the  animals,  which  was 
directly  due  to  not  enough  roughage  or  lightening  material  being 
used.  In  one  case  where  a  particularly  dry  stock  feed  had  been  fed, 
impaction  had  taken  place,  where  if  the  proper  amount  of  water  had 
been  given,  trouble,  no  doubt,  wonld  have  been  avoided.  Some  of 
these  problems  are  rather  those  for  a  veterinarian  to  decide  upon, 
however,  these  cases  are  brought  to  your  attention  at  this  time  as 
your  Specialist  has  been  called  upon  to  examine  the  suspected  feeds. 
Care  should  be  used  in  feeding  concentrated  mixtures  and  dry  feeds, 
and  enough  green  fodder  or  roughage  and  water  should  be  used  and 
the  ration  properly  balanced. 

If  illness  or  death  of  any  of  your  livestock  occurs,  a  competent  vet- 
erinarian should  at  once  be  consulted.  Sometimes  an  experienced 
stock  feeder  can  give  advice,  if  all  the  information  is  at  hand.  If  the 
trouble,  after  investigation,  is  laid  to  the  door  of  any  feeding  stuffs, 
mixed  feed  or  ration,  the  matter  should  be  at  once  reported  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  make  an  examination  of  the  suspected  products.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  the  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board, 
in  cases  where  illness  or  death  is  believed  to  have  resulted  from  a  cer- 
tain feed,  whereby  an  actual  feeding  test  can  be  made  in  an  attempt 
to  locate  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  In  such  feeding  tests  it  will  be 
necessary  to  furnish  the  Department  with  enough  of  the  feed,  or  ra- 
tion, used  to  feed  an  animal  two  or  three  days.  The  feed  will  be  sent 
to  the  Veterinary  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  and  tried  out  upon  some 
animal  which  is  kept  for  this  purpose  and  the  results  reported  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  are  ready  at  all  times  and  glad  to  co-operate 
in  investigating  problems  of  this  nature  with  which  many  members 
of  this  Board  are  confronted. 

The  Department  has  recently  inaugurated  a  new  line  of  work 
which  it  seems  proper  to  call  to  your  attention.  At  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature  a  Pure  Seed  Law  was  enacted  which  became  opera- 
tive the  first  of  the  year.  This  law  regulates  the  sale  and  sets  the 
standards  of  purity  for  twenty-one  kinds  of  seeds.  It  provides,  in 
addition  to  obtaining  official  samples,  for  the  testing  for  purity  of 
samples  sent  to  the  laboratory  by  any  one  residing  in  the  State.  The 
fee  charged  is  twenty-five  cents  per  sample  and  the  amount  of  each 
sample  sent  in  should  be  from  two  to  four  ounces. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Seed  Law,  we  have, 
therefore,  fully  equipped  our  laboratory  with  the  necessary  appara- 
tus and  are  now  engaged  in  the  testing  for  purity  of  all  samples 
which  are  received.  Our  Assistant,  Mr.  Howard  E.  Gensler,  has  been 
delegated  as  Seed  Analyst,  and  we  feel  is  in  a  position  to  carry  out 
the  tests  in  a  thorough  manner.  He  spent  several  weeks  in  the  Seed 
Laboratory  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington, 
studying  their  methods.  We  trust  you  gentlemen  will  avail  your- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  have  samples  of  seeds  tested  whenever 
any  doubt  arises  as  to  the  standards  of  purity  being  reached  as  Bet 
forth  in  the  law.  It  is  felt  that  this  law  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
all  those  purchasing  and  using  the  various  kinds  of  seeds.  No  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  testing  of  seeds  for  germination,  and 
while  this  information  is  of  real  value,  it  is  recognized  by  those  con- 
versant with  this  line  of  work  that  an  attempt  to  inaugurate  germina- 


tioa  standards  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  Act  would  not  be 
justified,  for  the  reason  that  not  enough  work  has  been  done  in  mat- 
ing germination  tests  to  establish  any  standards. 

In  order  that  the  information  may  be  available  and  included  in 
this  report,  the  standards  of  purity  for  the  different  kinds  of  seeds 
named  in  the  Act  are  presented  herewith,  as  follows: 

STANDARD  OF  97%  PUBB 
Medium  Red  Clover,  Mammoth  Red  Clover,  Crimson  Clover,  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  Grass,  Barley,  Spelt,  Wheat,  Buckwheat,  Oats,  Rye. 

STANDARD  OF  95%   PURE 
Perennial  Rye  Crass,  Alsike  Clover,  German   Millet,  Hungarian 
Millet. 

STANDARD  OF  90%  PURE 
White  Clover. 

STANDARD  OF  85%  PURE 
Red  Top  Grass  (solid  or  hulled). 

STANDARD  OF  75%  PDRE 

Canadian  Blue  Grass,  Orchard  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Red 
Top  (ununited,). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard  the  report;  what  is  the  will 
of  the  Board  ? 

Motion  was  adopted  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  filed. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  next  have  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Fruit  culture,  by  Mr.  A.  I.  Weidner. 

This  report  is  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  FRUIT  AND  FRUIT 
CULTURE 


By  A.   I.  WEIDNER,  Arcndttvitle,  Pa. 

As  Chairman  of  your  Committee  on  Fruit  and  Fruit  Culture,  I 
submit  the  following:  The  past  year  has  heen  one  that  will  be 
placed  on  record,  especially  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a 
bright  spot  in  the  history  of  the  fruit  grower  of  this  section.  Ever 
since  the  appearance  of  the  San  Jose  scale  louse,  the  orchardist  has 
had  a  difficult  task  on  hand  both  in  labor  and  expense  to  hold  it  in 
check,  and  with  all  the  effort  that  was  put  forth  the  loss  was  great 
in  injury  to  trees  and  damage  to  fruit  During  the  early  part  of  the 
season  of  1913,  fruit  growers  were  keeping  a  lookout  for  the  scale  louse 
but  none  appeared,  and  then  they  began  to  consult  with  one  another 
to  know  what  had  gone  with  the  enemy.  Rome  of  the  growers  con- 
cluded that  the  late  cold  weather  that  came  after  trees  were  out  in 


leaf  froze  the  young  that  were  moving  and  had  not  fixed  for  their 
permanent  home;  the  parent  scale  was  also  supposed  to  be  injured  at 
a  time  when  it  was  not  prepared  for  the  late  freeze.  Later  on  it  was 
discovered  that  a  number  of  different  parasites  that  bad  been  working 
for  several  years  on  the  scale  were  more  numerous  than  usual,  and  it 
is  now  generally  thought  that  these  held  the  enemy  in  check  during 
the  summer.  While  there  was  no  apparent  injury  to  trees  or  fruit 
the  past  season,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  enough  scale  left  to  cause 
a  re-infection  of  this  section.  While  the  crop  was  being  harvested  in 
many  orchards  a  few  specimens  were  found  on  a  few  of  the  apples,  in- 
dicating that  there  was  seed  enough  remaining  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  grower  to  continue  to  spray  for  the  scale  louse.  While 
it  may  seem  not  worth  while  to  spray  for  the  few  scale  it  is  well 
known  that  the  same  spraying  will  also  destroy  fungus  if  the  lime 
sulphur  preparation  is  used  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  continue 
Ihe  spraying. 

The  apple  crop,  in  the  Adams  county  fruit  belt  especially,  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  While  some  of  the  orchards  were  injured  at  time  of 
bloom  and  a  little  later  when  the  May  freeze  came,  yet  the  more  fav- 
orably located  orchards  produced  a  good  crop,  and  where  properly 
sprayed  fine  and  perfect  fruit  was  harvested.  The  yield  being  greater 
this  year  on  account  of  the  many  young  orchards  coming  into  bearing 
and  the  higher  prices  being  paid  makes  this  the  banner  year  in  the 
history  of  Adams  county's  fruit  production.  During  past  several 
years  thousands  of  trees  have  been  planted  in  Adams  connty  alone. 
This  year's  fine  crop  and  good  prices  have  caused  many  of  the  growers 
to  further  extend  their  planting.  Much  fruit  land  has  exchanged 
hands,  and  extensive  planting  will  be  continued  in  the  Spring.  The 
data  for  1913  has  not  been  fully  ascertained,  but  will  be  about  the 
same  as  that  of  1911,  which  was  177,595  barrels,  or  1184  carloads 
shipped  from  Adams  county.  The  average  price  the  past  season  was 
about  three  dollars  per  barrel.  Elsewhere  in  the  State  the  apple 
crop  was  not  so  large. 

Peaches  are  not  grown  so  extensively  in  Pennsylvania  as  apples. 
But  where  orchards  are  on  elevated  ground  with  good  air  drainage 
and  with  good  culture  and  well  sprayed  they  produced  a  reasonable 
good  crop  which  brought  good  prices  in  the  markets  this  year,  and 
when  properly  grown  and  graded  will  always  find  buyers  that  are 
willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  them.  Cherries  were  not  a  full  crop 
owing  to  cold  weather  at  blooming  time  and  a  little  later  some  of  the 
more  hardy  varieties  produced  about  one  half  crop  and  brought  good 
prices.  Many  growers  who  have  soil  and  conditions  that  are  favor- 
able to  the  growing  of  the  cherry  are  planting  more  heavily  and  will 
endeavor  to  supply  the  increasing  demand.  This,  no  doubt,  will  be  a 
profitable  venture.  Quince  crop  was  good  and  more  perfect  in  speci- 
mens than  usual  and  also  sold  well.  Strawberries  were  not  plentiful. 
Unfavorable  weather  at  blossoming  season  injured  many  of  the  blos- 
soms so  they  did  not  mature.  Where  beds  were  protected  and  shel- 
tered, fairly  good  crops  were  produced  and  sold  readily.  Raspber- 
ries and  blackberries  were  a  shy  crop,  the  demand  being  greater 
than  the  supply. 

In  conclusion,  it  has  been  admitted  that  as  fine  Pome  fruit  can  be 
grown   in   Pennsylvania  and   of  better  flavor   than   that  grown   in 
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the  western  part  of  the  United  Stated.  In  view  of  these  facts  and 
our  nearness  to  the  best  markets  in  the  world,  Pennsylvania  bas  a 
bright  prospect  for  the  future  in  fruit  culture. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report;  what 
is  to  be  done  with  it? 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  report  be  received  and  filed. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  next  have  the  report  on  Dairy  and 
Dairy  Products,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Perham. 

The  following  report  was  read: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  DAIRY  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
By  W.  E.  PERHAM,  Varitm,  Pa. 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  a  great  change  in  the  dairy  business 
of  this  State — that  is,  instead  of  producing  butter  and  cheese,  we  fur- 
nish now  much  more  largely  whole  milk  for  city  consumption.  In 
some  counties  nearly  all  the  creameries  have  become  milk  shipping 
stations.  On  the  farm,  instead  of  the  raising  of  pigs  and  young  cat- 
tle, you  find  only  cows.  The  high  price  of  veal  calves  tempts  many 
farmers  to  sell  so  they  grow  not  enough  young  cattle  to  keep  up  their 
own  herds.  Of  the  20,000,000  cows  in  the  United  States,  Pennsyl- 
vania claims  over  1,000,000  of  them.  While  statistics  do  not  show 
as  many  cows  in  the  country  now  as  there  were  five  or  six  years  ago, 
their  value  has  increased  fully  30  per  cent.  The  increased  value  of 
our  dairy  cows  and  the  high  cost  of  feed  and  of  labor  bring  home  to 
the  farmer  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  his  unprofitable  cows  and 
keeping  only  those  which  return  him  a  profit.  He  must  do  this  or 
step  down  and  out  of  the  dairy  business.  The  dairy  farmers  are 
waking  up  to  this  need,  and  are  encouraged  to  keep  accurate  records 
of  their  cows.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  breeding  of  herds  steadily  im- 
proves, better  feeding  methods  are  adopted,  and  the  production  of 
the  cows  are  increased,  and  larger  profits  obtained. 

Our  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing  good  work  in  assisting  in 
the  organization  of  cow  testing  associations.  There  are  now  several 
hundred  of  these  associations  in  the  United  States,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  Pennsylvania  as  yet,  can  boast  of  but  few  of  them.  If 
Denmark  could  double  her  dairy  products  in  a  few  years  as  a  re- 
sult of  her  cow  testing  associations,  certainly  we  can  do  as  well  if 
we  go  about  it  in  as  thorough  a  manner  as  did  the  Danes.  While 
dairying  is  looked  upon  as  drudgery  by  many,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the 
surest  of  any  line  a  farmer  can  take  up.  His  corn  or  potatoes,  or 
his  wheat  may  fail  him,  but  his  dairy  rarely  fails,  and  he  can  pretty 
surely  figure  out  a  year  ahead  about  what  his  returns  from  his  dairy 
will  be. 

Another  cause  of  the  reliability  of  dairying  is  the  efficiency  of  the 
dairy  cow  in  converting  the  crops  of  the  field  into  a  concentrated 
merchantable  form.  The  past  15  or  20  yeare  have  seen  great  change 
in  the  mode  of  dairying  and  in  the  price  of  dairy  products.  I  have 
seen  milk  delivered  through  the  flush  of  the  season  at  the  shipping 
state  for  the  New  York  market  at  ljc  per  quart,  while  last  t 


from  the  same  station  and  to  the  same  market  it  did  not  get  below 
3c  a  quart,  delivered  at  the  railroad.  Still  we  hear  more  about  the 
dairy  not  paying  than  we  did  back  when  the  prices  were  only  abont 
one-half  what  they  are  at  present.  1913  was  a  banner  year  for  prices 
on  butter  and  cheese.  The  average  price  of  fancy  creamery  butter 
for  the  year  was  32.28c  per  pound,  an  increase  of  nearly  Jc  over  1912 
and  4Jo  over  1911.  Milk  in  many  places  did  not  go  below  3c  at  the 
railroad  station.  Many  of  the  New  York  milk  dealers  take  the  Bor- 
dens  as  their  standard  for  prices.  Their  price  for  this  month,  Janu- 
ary, is  1.75  per  100  lbs.  at  the  shipping  station  for  C  grade  milk  test- 
ing less  than  f  per  cent.  fat.  For  B  grade  they  got  10c  per  100  more, 
and  if  it  tests  f  or  better,  an  additional  10c  is  added,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  they  have  been  giving  a  bonus  of  lie  per  100  making  a 
total  of  >2.flfi  per  100  for  the  farmer  who  is  furnishing  a  good  grade 
of  milk.  The  butter  market  the  past  season  has  been  nntisual  in  one 
respect.  Extras  being  quoted  several  cents  above  firsts.  In  former 
years  these  quotations  run  from  |c  to  lc  apart,  but  this  season  they 
have  been  running  from  2c  to  4c  apart,  showing  a  great  scarcity  of 
extras,  and  keeping  down  the  price  of  common  goods  to  a  point 
where  the  storage  men  are  likely  to  loose  on  storage  butter,  although 
its  quality  may  rank  as  firsts.  This  is  a  point  our  butter  makers 
should  note.  Often  a  difference  of  two  or  three  points  in  the  scor- 
ing making  fully  that  much  difference  in  cents  per  pound. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  with  the  increase  in  the  price  of  dairy 
products  has  come  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  feeding,  but  we  are 
fortunate  that  the  latter  has  not  come  without  the  former.  Hoard's 
Dairyman  says,  it  requires  about  750  pounds  of  digestible  nutrients 
to  produce  1,000  pounds  of  milk.  Calculating  the  amount  of  milk 
than  can  be  produced  from-this  basis  and  ignoring  the  adaptability 
of  the  feeds  to  produce  milk,  it  will  be  found  that  an  acre  of  timothy 
will  grow  enough  material  to  produce  1,920  pounds  of  milk;  an  acre 
of  com,  4,600  pounds;  an  acre  of  oats,  1,500  pounds,  and  an  acre 
of  alfalfa,  5,300  pounds.  While  the  prices  of  feed  soar,  the  silo 
comes  in  as  a  great  saver  of  money  to  the  farmer.  It  is  looked  upon 
as  a  necessity  and  many  new  ones  are  going  up  each  year.  With  all, 
the  dairy  business  is  a  great  business,  and  when  it  is  managed  on  a 
business  like  basis,  it  will  return  a  good  profit,  and  the  dairy  out- 
look never  was  brighter  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  you  have  beard  the  report;  what 
is  the  will  of  the  Board? 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  report  be  adopted  and  filed. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next  is  an  address  on  "Work  Done  by  the 
Dairy  and  Food  Bureau  since  1907,"  by  Hon.  James  Foust,  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Foust  is  en- 
gaged in  cases  that  are  now  being  tried  in  the  Dauphin  County  Court 
and  that  will  explain  the  reason  why  he  is  not  here.  I  understand 
that  Dr.  Kalbfus,  Secretary  of  the  Game  Commission,  is  here,  and  if 
he  is  in  the  house,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Dr.  Kalbfus  then  delivered  the  following  address: 
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VALUE  OF  BIRD  PROTECTION 
By  DR.  JOSEPH  KALBFUS,  Secretary  Game  Commission 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  did  not  expert  to  talk 
until  Friday,  but  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  because  I  have  so- 
other engagement.  The  subject  is  one  dear  to  my  heart  and  one  that, 
to  my  mind,  means  more  to  everyone  here  present  than  do  horses  or 
cows,  or  sheep,  or  swine,  or  fruit,  or  fertilizer,  or  many  another 
thing  to  which  far  greater  attention  has  been  given  up  to  this  hoar. 

I  do  not  propose  to  waste  time  in  an  introductory  except  to  say 
that  Primeval  man  lived  by  the  chase  alone  and  was  undoubtedly  a 
savage,  and  that  when  man  began  to  cultivate  the  soil,  the  first  step 
along  the  road  to  civilization  was  taken.  The  successful  cultivation 
of  the  soil  is  not  only  the  foundation  upon  which  the  welfare  of  this 
nation  is  built,  but  is  also  the  key,  binding  the  people  of  each  nation 
and  the  world  together  in  their  every  effort,  aud  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  as  it  is  today,  so  it  must  be  until  men  shall  be  no  more. 
Those  methods  through  which  the  greatest  return  can  be  secured  to 
labor  expended  upon  the  farm,  are  the  methods  today,  for  our  con- 
sideration, each  method  being  an  additional  step  toward  higher 
civilization,  and  I  lake  it  that  anything  that  tends  to  increase  the 
yield  of  the  soil,  is  well  worthy  of  consideration.  In  the  limited  time 
given  me  in  which  to  address  you,  it  will  be  impossible  to  consider 
my  subject  in  any  but  a  casual  way.  The  field  is  so  great,  that  I 
might  talk  for  hours,  and  then  only  "touch  the  high  places."  Still, 
I  hope  that  I  may  say  something  that  will  cause  someone  here  pres- 
ent to  sec  the  birds  around  them  in  a  new  light  and  to  study  more 
deeply  the  value  of  bird  life,  to  him  as  an  individual,  to  this  State, 
and  to  this  nation.  I  hope  1  may  say  something  that  will  be  remem- 
bered long  after  you  shall  have  forgotten  me,  and  that  will  lead  you 
to  do  something  for  the  birds,  your  best  friends. 

In  the  attempt  to  impress  you  I  propose  to  limit  my  remarks  to 
the  saying  of  startling  things,  which  things,  no  difference  how  im- 
possible or  unreal  they  may  at  first  appear  to  you,  are  founded  on 
truth,  and  mean  something  to  every  soul  in  this  audience,  and  to 
those  who  may  follow  you  through  coming  ages.  No  one  will  dis- 
pute the  assertion  that  the  tax  levied  upon  the  labor  of  the  farmer 
through  the  ravages  of  insects  is  today  one  of  the  greatest  claims 
he  is  compelled  to  meet,  and  the  possibility  of  increase  in  thiB  direc- 
tion is  beyond  even  the  imagination  of  ordinary  men.  Those  who 
have  given  this  subject  consideration  from  a  scientific  standpoint  tell 
us,  there  are  more  than  one  million  species  of  insects  upon  this  earth, 
that  the  number  of  insect  species  is  greater  hy  far,  than  the  number 
of  species  of  all  other  living  creatures  combined,  and  the  name  of 
each  species  is  legion,  and  while  this  is  somewhat  startling,  what 
scientists  say  regarding  the  possible  increase  of  species  and  the 
actual  increase  of  the  number  of  each  species  and  the  capacity  of 
each  individual  to  destroy  vegetation  is  simply  appalling. 

In  the  consideration  of  possibilities  in  this  direction  I  shall  touch 
upon  the  high  places,  leaving  you  the  intervening  lands  to  explore 
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at  your  leisure.  Professor  Surface  tells  me  this  world,  in  his  opinion, 
would  not  be  inhabitable  by  men  in  a  very  few  years  if  insect  life 
was  not  curbed  in  some  way.  He  understands  the  possible  danger 
and  is  working  day  and  night  to  help  stay  the  march  of  those  un- 
told myriads  whose  only  purpose  is  to  destroy,  and  whose  success 
mean  desolation  to  this  fair  land,  famine,  pestilence  and  death.  Prof. 
Porbush,  Ornithologist  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  a  work  recently  published,  among  other  things  says: 

''Many  caterpillars  daily  eat  twice  their  weight  of 
leaves,  which  is  as  if  an  ox  were  to  devour  every  24  hours 
three-fourths  of  a  ton  of  grass."  He  says,  "a  certain 
flesh-eating  larvae  will  consume  in  24  hours,  200  times 
its  original  weight,  a  parallel  with  which  in  the  human 
race  would  be,  an  infant  consuming,  in  the  first  day  of 
its  existence,  1,500  pounds  of  food."  He  tells  us  "There 
are  vegetable  feeders,  caterpillars,  which  during  their 
progress  to  maturity  within  30  days,  increase  in  size  10,- 
000  times.  To  'equal  this  remarkable  growth  a  man  at 
maturity  would  weigh  40  tons." 

He  tells  us  that  Dr.  Lintmer,  late  State  Entomologist  of  New 
York,  Baw  aphids  upon  a  small  cherry  tree,  which  was  only  one  tree 
in  a  row.  of  trees  in  au  orchard  containing  many  rows.  He  counted 
the  lice  on  certain  of  the  leaves  of  this  tree,  counted  the  leaves  of 
certain  branches,  and  the  number  of  branches  on  the  tree,  and  esti- 
mated that  there  were  at  least  twelve  million  (12,000,000)  plant  lice 
in  that  one  tree,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  what  they  meant  said,  "that 
to  count  this  number,  a  man  speaking  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
putting  in  ten  hours  a  day,  would  require  eleven  months  to  complete 
the  enumeration."  Think  of  the  number  of  aphids  in  that  orchard. 
Regarding  the  increase  of  insects  in  numbers  he  says,  "It  is  possible 
for  a  single  female  potato  bug,  to  be  the  ancestor  of  sixty  million 
(60,000,000)  of  its  kind  in  one  season."  Prof.  Forbush,  again  quot- 
ing Dr.  Lintmer  regarding  the  possible  increase  of  the  hop  vine  aphid, 
says: 

"Prof.  Riley  discovered  thirteen  generations  of  this 
species  in  a  single  season,  and,  there  being  no  losses, 
estimated  it  was  possible  for  one  pair  of  these  insects, 
starting  with  100  as  the  number  of  the  first  hatching, 
to  be  the  ancestors  of  ten  sextillion  of  their  kind  in  the 
thirteenth  generation." 

This  means  40,000  of  these  insects  to  every  square  foot  of  land 
that  is  above  water  in  the  world;  it  means  that  counting  at  the  rate 
of  two  per  second  continuously  it  will  take  men  and  the  children  of 
men  almost  one  hundred  and  sixty  trillion  years  to  count  ten  sex- 
tillion. Ten  sextillion  in  figures  is  apparently  beyond  the  ordinary 
comprehension  of  men,  and  Pi  of.  Forbush  uses  time  and  distance  to 
illustrate  its  vast  meaning.    He  says: 

"If  these  insects  were  placed  in  single  file  ten  to  the 
inch,  they  would  extend  from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  a 
distance  traveled  by  light  in  eight  minutes — light  is  said 
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to  travel  at  the  rate  of  160,000  miles  per  second — and 
from  there  to  the  nearest  fixed  star,  a  distance  traveled 
by  light  in  six  years,  and  from  there  on  to  the  most 
distant  star  that  is  visible  through  the  strongest  tele- 
scope known  to  man,  and  from  there  still  onward  into 
unknown  space,  on  and  still  onward,  to  a  point  from 
which  it  would  require  light  2,500  years  to  reach  the 
earth." 

That  is  somewhat  startling,  but  there  surely  must  be  some  fire 
where  there  is  smoke.  There  must  be  some  few  insects  in  the  United 
States,  for  it  is  estimated  by  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, that  through  the  ravages  of  insects,  an  annual  loss  to  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States  is  incurred,  equalling,  if  not  exceeding, 
10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  production.  Prof.  Forbush  estimates  the 
loss  from  this  cause  in  Massachusetts  at  15  per  cent.  A  loss  of  but 
10  per  cent,  means  a  loss  of  more  than  one  billion  dollars  ($1,000,- 
000,000)  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  last  year,  and  this  loss 
is  entirely  outside  of  the  cost  of  machinery,  poisons,  labor,  etc.,  used 
in  attempting  to  curb  these  pests,  and  is  exclusive  of  the  loss  in- 
curred because  of  rabbits,  mice  and  other  rodents.  And  what  does 
this  mean  to  us?  It  is  claimed  we  have  600  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States,  the  value  of  which,  including  buildings,  esti- 
mated at  1260,000,000,  and  endowments,  estimated  at  $219,000,000 
is  $479,000,000.  The  loss  to  agriculture  in  the  United  States  through 
the  ravages  of  insects  in  a  single  year  would  not  only  replace  these 
buildings  and  their  endowments  were  they  from  any  cause  destroyed, 
but  would  leave  unexpended  a  balance  of  more  than  $500,000,000,  an 
amount  sufficient  in  itself  to  create  and  endow  in  like  amount  600 
new  colleges  and  universities.  It  is  estimated  that  we  have  20,000,- 
000  school  children  in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever but  that  the  cost  of  educating  these  children  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  demands  made  upon  the  reserve  funds  of  this  nation.  The 
loss  to  agriculture  through  the  ravages  of  insects  in  a  single  year 
would  supply  a  fund  sufficient  to  -meet  these  demands  for  many 
years. 

Our  Representatives  at  Washington  are  spending  much  time  in 
considering  whether  or  not  one  battleship  or  two  shall  be  built  an- 
nually by  the  United  States.  The  cost  of  building  a  battleship  is 
about  eight  million  dollars  ($8,000,000),  and  the  loss  to  agriculture 
because  of  insects  in  a  single  year  would  build  annually  one  hundred 
battleships,  and  then  some. 

The  greatest  of  all  engineering  feats  in  the  history  of  civilization 
— the  Panama  Canal — costs  about  $400,000,000,  and  that  we  may 
fully  understand  the  magnitude  of  this  undertaking  let  me  say,  the 
excavation  made  in  this  work  would  mean  a  ditch  55  feet  wide  and 
10  feet  deep  extending  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  The  dirt 
excavated,  if  piled  in  shape  equal  to  the  Chinese  wall,  would  create 
an  embankment  2,500  miles  in  length.  The  Chinese  wall  is  about 
1,500  miles  long.  The  material  excavated  in  this  undertaking  if 
placed  in  forms  equal  in  every  way  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  would 
created  sixty  (60)  such  pyramids,  that  placed  side  by  side,  would 
extend  more  than  9  miles.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  as  you  know,  are 
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three  in  number,  and  the  work  of  their  construction  ia  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  loss  to  agriculture  an- 
nually from  the  ravages  of  insects  in  the  United  States,  is  more 
than  doable  the  cost  of  the  stupendous  work  done  in  creating  this 
canal. 

I  might  mention  the  loss  incurred  through  the  Chicago  fire,  or  the 
loss  of  life  and  dollars  through  the  earthquake  at  San  Francisco,  or 
the  tidal  wave  at  Galveston,  or  the  loss  of  the  Titanic,  each  of  which 
occurrences  in  itself,  caused  the  great  heart  of  the  world  to  stand 
still  io  sympathetic  fear,  and  brought  into  immediate  action  every 
energy  of  those  in  interest,  to  as  quickly  as  possible  remedy  the  barm 
done  and  1o  prevent,  if  possible,  its  recurrence.  Only  a  year  or  so 
ago  the  farmers  of  this  country,  especially  those  residing  in  states 
along  our  northern  boundary,  were  shocked,  as  never  before,  by  the 
simple  mention  of  possible  harm  that  might  come  to  them  through 
a  new  political  proposition  known  aa  "Reciprocity."  Men  abandoned 
the  tenenta  of  their  fathers  and  severed  lifelong  political  affiliations, 
because  of  what  they  feared  might  happen,  under  the  proposed  regu- 
lations. Yet  no  one  of  these  occurrences  singly,  of  all  of  them  joined 
together,  begin  to  measure  either  in  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  or 
financially  with  the  possibilities  of  insect  destruction  and  conse- 
quent famine. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  these  possibilities,  we  sit  with  folded  hands  and 
do  nothing;  or  worse,  we  ridicule  and  laugh  at  the  one  who  does  try 
to  defend  himself,  through  the  use  of  improved  methods.  But,  you 
are  already  asking  how  it  is  if  what  I  have  said  to  be  partly  true, 
that  we  can  live  upon  this  earth  at  all,  and  the  the  answer  comes, 
because  of  disease,  climatic  changes,  starvation,  poisons,  and  the 
living  enemies  of  insects,  including  birds,  each  of  which  wield  a 
mighty  influence  in  preventing  undue  insect  increase  and  jointly 
bring  the  results  we  see,  and  the  birds  are  a  great  factor  in  this  di- 
rection. 

Those  who  have  paid  special  attention  to  the  feeding  of  birds  tell 
us  that  the  great  majority  of  young  birds  while  in  the  nest  are  fed 
exclusively  upon  insects  and  that  each  young  bird  in  the  nest  is 
capable  of  consuming  daily  an  amount  of  animal  food  in  the  form 
of  insects,  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding,  its  own  weight.  Thia  means 
but  little  when  the  food  of  one  bird  is  considered,  but  in  the  ag- 
gregate means  much.  Say  that  we  have  but  one  nest  of  robins  to 
the  acre  in  Pennsylvania,  each  nest  containing  four  birds,  and  each 
bird  weighing  but  one  ounce,  only  four  ounces  to  the  acre,  yet  it 
will  at  this  rate  require  3,600  tons  of  insects  to  feed  the  birds  of 
Pennsylvania  for  one  single  day,  for  we  have  in  this  State  in  round 
numbers  28,800,000  acres,  and  this  is  entirely  outside  the  quantity 
of  insects  consumed  by  the  old  birds  during  the  same  time.  If  you 
will  only  give  consideration  to  their  work  and  remember  that  they 
are  put  here,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  help  yon,  I  know  you 
will  be  kind  to  them.  I  have  issued  an  appeal  lately  and  sent  it 
broadcast,  to  feed  the  birds.  They  are  working  for  yon  all  sum- 
mer, all  spring  and  all  fall,  and  now,  when  the  world  is  covered 
with  snow,  they  come  to  you  for  a  little  help.  It  is  only  a  little 
thing.  Any  one  of  yon  perhaps  waate  every  day  in  smoke  more  than 
enough  to  keep  the  birds  in  yonr  community  for  weeks — many  of 
yoo,  I  didn't  say  all.    Won't  you  do  it? 
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I  was  up  to  New  York  some  time  ago  and  beard  of  an  old  lady 
tbat  had  died  and  was  about  to  be  buried.  Way  in  the  background 
was  one  of  the  family  servitors,  an  old  lady  who  felt  she  was  out  of 
place  in  that  gathering,  perhaps,  she  was  not  of  the  religious  per- 
suasion of  the  dead,  but  somebody  saw  her  and  asked  her  if  she 
wouldn't  like  to  see  the  face  of  ber  departed  friend  before  they  closed 
the  coffin.  Walking  forward  with  bowed  head  she  stood  at  the  bier, 
and  there  remembering  the  many  kindnesess  that  came  to  her  from 
that  departed  one,  she  s'ooped,  and  with  her  forefinger  made  tie 
sign  of  the  great  Church  to  which  she  belonged  on  the  forehead  of 
that  still,  cold  form,  a  sign  that  she  had  been  taught  from  child- 
hood was  necessary  to  carry  the  soul  of  that  departed  one  across 
the  "valley  of  dark  shadows."  Nobody  there  she  knew,  perhaps, 
but  she  had  the  moral  courage  to  voice  her  convictions  in  the  face 
of  all  the  people.  I  hope  I  may  say  something  here  that  will  lead 
you  to  appreciate  the  value  of  birds  and  cause  you  to  do  something 
for  them  wherever  they  may  be  and  wherever  you  may  be. 

One  of  the  greatest  wrongs — there  are  a  few  ladies  here  but  noue 
of  them  have  aigrettes  on  so  I  am  going  to  talk  straight.  One  of 
the  gieatest  wrongs  done  to  this  nation  and  this  world  is  in  the 
murder  of  our  birds  for  trade,  for  profit,  and  especially  the  milli- 
nery trade.  The  aigrettes  that  they  wear,  as  they  do,  if  they  only 
knew  where  it  came  from  and  how  it  was  taken,  I  am  sure  would 
not  be  worn.  J  have  been  brought  in  connection  with  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  work,  and  T  have  seen  the  affidavits  from  those 
who  saw  the  real  facts,  and  every  one  of  these  plumes,  to  be  of  value, 
must  be  torn  from  the  warm,  quivering  body  of  a  freshly  murdered 
bird,  otherwise  it  is  without  value.  The  litle  birds  are  left  to  starve 
in  the  nests.  The  old  ones  have  started  out  for  food  in  the  morn- 
ing, utterly  oblivious  to  any  danger  in  their  surroundings,  bang, — 
bang,  some  plume  hunter  has  gotten  in  his  work,  and  the  little  ones 
are  waiting  for  food. 

Gentlemen  and  ladies,  think  of  your  own  little  ones  at  home.  The 
rustle  of  a  leaf,  the  breaking  of  a  twig,  causes  the  babies  in  the  nest 
to  rise  in  expectancy,  only  to  settle  back  in  disappointment,  for 
the  wings  were  those  of  a  stranger  to  them.  Think  of  your  own 
little  ones  and  have  the  moral  courage,  when  you  see  these  things, 
to  say  that  the  aigrette  plume  is  a  bloody  badge  of  crime  and  noth- 
ing else  and  that  it  means  no'hing  else  to  you. 

We  hardly  realize  what  the  birds  are  doing.  We  have  in  this 
State  some  345  different  varieties  of  birds,  18  families  and  these 
families,  wherever  they  are,  are  doing  something  for  yon  that  you 
cannot  do  for  yourself  and  perhaps  do  not  know  the  need  of  doing. 
T  am  going  to  simply  use  one  illustration:  A  few  years  ago  I  had 
occasion  to  arrest  a  farmer  right  above  town  for  killing  twelve 
robins  in  his  cabbage  patch.  Before  the  Alderman,  he  said:  "I 
had  a  right  to  kill  them,  they  were  pulling  up  my  cabbages  just  as 
they  picked  up  red  worms."  1  went  up  to  this  farm;  I  saw  the 
robins  among  the  plants.  1  got  over  the  fence  and  crawled  up  and 
down  the  rows  and  examined  them.  There  wasn't  one  single  plant 
cut  off  above  the  ground;  there  wasn't  a  single  root  pulled  out;  but 
every  one  had  been  riddled  below  the  ground  line  by  the  larvae  of 
the  click  beetle,  known  as  wire  worms,  and  I  took  from  two  in  one 


hill  forty  odd  in  a  hill  and  with  a  handful  I  went  to  the  attorney 
and  said:  "Now  what?"  "Why,"  he  said,  "Doctor,  he  did  not  un- 
derstand." That's  the  trouble.  If  we  all  understood;  if  we  would 
all  do  our  part  to  have  those  around  us  understand,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  talk  upon  that  subject  anywhere.  But  you  don't 
understand,  the  people  don't  realize  that  this  robin,  the  very  min- 
ute he  comes  here,  the  harbinger  of  spring,  the  very  minute  he  comes 
is  beginning  a  work  to  benefit  you,  and  the  minute  he  gets  in  your 
cherry  tree  or  in  your  strawberry  patch,  you  soak  him.  Think  of 
it!    If  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  that  bird  is  worthy. 

I  met  a  gentleman  down  here,  the  orchard  man,  Dr.  Punk.  Dr. 
Punk  told  me  he  was  down  on  tlie  robins.  He  said:  "They  pull 
out  all  the  red  worms  there  are  in  the  whole  country."  And  we 
went  on  to  talk  and  we  drove  into  his  orchard,  and  I  said,  "Doctor, 
there's  a  robin's  nest  over  in  that  tree."  He  didn't  say  anything 
and  we  drove  along  further  and  we  saw  another;  and  finally  an- 
other, and  I  said,  "Doctor,  there's  another  robin's  nest."  "Well," 
said  he,  "I  like  the  durned  things  anyhow."  (Laughter).  He  was 
protecting  the  birds  and  giving  them  every  chance,  although  he 
thought  they  were  doing  him  harm.  If  yon  would  only  do  that.  They 
are  doing  a  work  for  you  and  doing  it  in  a  particular  way,  in  a  spe- 
cial place,  a  work  that  no  other  bird  tries  to  do,  because  each  bird 
has  a  specialty. 

Take  the  flicker,  for  instance;  the  specialty  of  the  flicker  is  de- 
stroying ants.  The  ant  is  the  great  protector  of  the  plant  louse, 
the  aphid,  which  I  have  tried  to  figure  out  to  you  would  overwhelm 
this  earth  in  a  very  limited  time  unless  it  was  curbed.  The  flicker 
is  the  destroyer  of  ants  and  the  ant  is  the  protector  of  plant  lice; 
be  carries  the  egg  of  the  plant  louse  below  the  frost  line  in  the  win- 
ter time  and  brings  the  young  louse  out  in  the  spring  and  carries  it 
from  plant  to  plant  getting  in  return  honey  dew  just  as  you  keep 
cows  for  milk.  The  ant  keeps  the  aphid  for  profit  just  as  you  keep 
cows  for  profit.  The  flicker  destroys  untold  thousands  of  ants,  yet 
the  minute  somebody  gets  a  chance,  he  soaks  him,  and  the  excuse  we 
make  in  Pennsylvania  is.  that  if  we  don't  kill  them  they  go  South 
and  the  niggers  will  do  it. 

It  is  a  shame  to  try  to  excuse  the  wrong  we  do  because  somebody 
else  does  it.  A  gentleman,  talking  to  me  in  the  hall  about  the  work 
of  birds,  spoke  of  a  blackbird  destroying  the  nest  of  an  oriole,  and 
he  said  the  law  was  all  wrong  because  while  it  gave  protection  from 
the  hunter,  it  gives  the  farmer  a  right  to  kill  a  blackbird  that  is 
found  destroying  property  of  any  kind,  which  he  could  not  do  under 
the  old  law.  The  blackbird  destroying  the  nest  of  the  oriole  could 
have  been  killed  legally  under  the  existing  law,  but  two  years  ago 
it  could  not  have  been  done. 

What  is  the  oriole  doing?  They  and  the  cuckoo  are  the  great 
destroyers  of  the  hairy  rafapillar,  one  of  the  most  destructive  in- 
sects against  which  we  have  to  contend.  Audubon  said  that  a  dis- 
section of  the  stomach  of  an  oriole  would  show  that  it  was  covered 
with  hair.  So  it  was;  but  it  was  not  the  growth  of  the  stomach,  it 
was  the  hair  of  the  hairy  eatapillar.  Those  two  birds  are  doing 
work  for  you  that  you  cannot  do.    If  you  get  a  splinter  in  your  hand, 
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ach,  it  causes  trouble  and  it  is  so  with  any  bird.  A  bird  is  created 
by  God  to  do  for  you  a  work  you  cannot  do  for  yourselves,  and  that 
means  something  to  you  everywhere,  every  day;  it  means  something 
to  every  one  of  you  and  to  every  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Oh,  I  might  go  through  the  whole  list  of  birds,  but  before  I  close 
I  want  to  refer  to  hawks.  We  have  12  kinds  of  hawks  in  this  State, 
7  of  which  are  protected  because  the  are  doing  a  work  for  you  that 
the  other  birds  do  not  do  and  could  not  do  if  they  tried.  I  am  going 
to  give  you  one  illustration:  We  had  above  Harrisburg  here  last 
summer  a  bird  known  as  the  red  shoulder,  the  fellow  that  flies  ont 
here  and  hollers  "Kee-yer — Kee-yer,"  and  "there's  a  chicken  hawk, 
get  the  gun  out  after  bim  at  once."  I  have  an  orchard,  and  going 
through  that  orchard  last  summer  I  saw  on  numbers  of  trees  cer- 
tain limbs  which  were  almost  covered  with  great  big  caterpillars.  I 
looked  at  the  tree  and  said,  "I  must  clean  that  up  tomorrow,"  and 
the  next  day  I  went  down,  and  the  droppings  were  there  but  the  in- 
sects were  gone.  I  dug  around  the  roots  to  see  if  they  had  not 
crawled  into  some  hole  but  couldn't  find  any,  so  I  went  after  an- 
other tree  and  another,  until  finally  I  caught  a  pair  of  red  shoulders 
in  that  tree  with  their  four  young  ones;  then  I  went  to  the  books 
and  found  that  they  take  pleasure  in  destroying  caterpillars.  So 
when  you  see  a  hawk,  remember  that  there  are  only  five  varieties  in 
the  State  that  are  injurious;  some  of  them  may  kill  a  bird  now 
and  then  or  may  occasionally  take  one  of  your  chickens,  bat  in 
the  long  run  they  do  a  work  that  is  beneficial.  And  it  is  so  with 
the  owl.  I  saw  a  screech  owl  a  few  days  ago  that  a  farmer  said  had 
eaten  a  pigeon  for  him.  This  bird  wasn't  half  as  big  as  a  pigeon. 
Examinations  that  have  been  made  at  Washington  on  the  stomachs 
of  400  screech  owls  show  that  these  birds  live  upon  small  rodents 
such  as  mice,  and  but  seldom  destroy  birds  of  any  kind.  Still  this 
gentleman  cracked  that  owl  over  the  head  with  a  club  and  sold  him 
for  a  quarter,  leading  me  to  believe  that  the  quarter  was  what  he 
was  after  rather  than  protection  to  his  pigeons. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:     How  about  the  sparrow? 

DR.  KALBFUS :  He  is  doing  more  harm  than  good.  I  want  to 
say  to  you  in  this  matter  of  feeding  the  birds,  if  you  have  ever  been 
cold  and  hnngry,  you  know  what  it  means.  I  have  been  cold  and 
been  hungry.  I  happened  to  have  been  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado 
the  winter  after  the  Chicago  fire,  when  the  snow  fell  to  the  height 
of  that  lamp,  and  we  hadn't  anything  to  eat,  and  we  cleaned  up  the 
bones  we  had  picked  for  weeks  before,  cracked  tbem  and  boiled 
them;  took  the  skins  off  our  cabin  and  boiled  the  water  and  drank 
it,  and  1  don't  know  how  I  got  out,  but  I  know  what  starvation  is, 
and  when  you  go  home,  scatter  a  little  grain,  build  a  little  house 
where  the  birds  will  use  it,  so  that  the  blue  bird,  when  he  comes  in  the 
spring,  has  a  place  to  go.  You  have  cleaned  everything  out,  cut 
down  the  old  trees  with  the  holes  they  used  to  occupy,  so  give  them 
something  new;  it  is  only  a  little  thing,  and  I  beg  yon  care  for 
the  birds  and  hope  I  have  said  something,  in  this  limited  time, 
that  will  lead  you  to  do  it,  and  I  know  you  will  all  be  better  for 
having  done  it 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  this  report;  what 
ia  the  will  of  the  convention? 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  move  that  it  be  received  and  filed  and 
published  in  the  report. 

Motion  second  and  adopted. 

8ECRTARY  CRITCHFIELI):  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  mean 
that  we  will  get  the  paper  and  the  stenographer  will  combine  that 
with  the  part  that  was  taken  extemporaneously.  Yon  know  there 
was  only  a  very  small  part  of  that  discourse  that  was  written. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  That  finishes  up  our  program  for  today.  A 
motion  to  adjourn,  I  suppose,  is  now  in  order. 

Recess  until  7.30  P.  M. 


January  28,  1914,  7.30  P.  M. 

Vice-President  George  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  First  on  the  program  this  evening  is  the  re- 
port of  the  Fertilizer  Committee,  through  their  Chairman,  John  H. 
Schultz. 

Mr.  Schultz  submitted  the  following  report: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FERTILIZER 
By  JOHN  H.   SCHULTZ,  Sornttovm,  Pa. 

This  subject  of  Commercial  Fertilizer  is  an  important  one  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  we  all  know  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  get  competent  farm  help,  and  in  consequence  of  this  dif- 
ficulty a  great  many  farmers  all  over  this  great  Commonwealth  are 
changing  their  method  of  farming.  Instead  of  having  their  stables 
filled  with  cattle  and  feeding  the  crops  raised  on  the  farm,  they  sell 
their  cattle  and  dispose  of  their  crops  in  the  nearby  market.  The 
result  of  this  method  is  a  depletion  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  unless 
the  farmer  resorts  to  a  more  liberal  use  of  commercial  fertilizer.  We 
find  that  this  is  what  the  farmer  is  doing  because  the  sales  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  are  increasing  about  10  per  cent,  from  year  to 
year. 

We  also  know  that  the  successful  farmer  who  feeds  his  crop  on 
the  farm  and  returns  the  manure  into  the  soil,  is  using  more  commer- 
cial fertilizer  today  than  he  did  five  years  ago.  For  we  live  in 
an  age  of  sharp  competition  and  the  farmer  who  makes  a  success  of 
his  occupation  must  raise  maximum  crops  and  this  can  only  be  done 
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by  the  intelligent  use  of  commercial  fertilizer.  During  the  year 
1913  there  was  sold  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  330,321  tons  of 
fertilizer,  and  the  fertilizer  material  in  the  following  forms: 

Tonnage, 

Complete  Fertilizers, 210,991 

Rod;  and  Potash,   73,812 

Acid  Thosphate,    23,104 

Ground  Bone, 8,524 

Dissolved   Bone,    559 

Tankage,    392 

Blood 34 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  2,532 

Muriate  of  Potash,    2,780 

Sulphate  of  Potash,  224 

Kainit,    3,362 

Basic  Slag,   '. .  2,322 

Natural  Guano,   93 

Lime  and  Potash,  35 

Miscellaneous,    1,557 

Total,    330,35  tons 

The  total  cost  to  the  farmers  was  $7,578,501.21.  These  values 
are  based  on  the  average  price  per  ton  to  the  consumer.  During 
the  year  1913,  there  weie  1,773,  brands  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizing 
materials  registered  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  License 
fees  amounting  to  $30,930  were  collected  and  turned  into  the  State 
Treasury.  During  the  same  period  the  Department  instituted  18 
prosecutions  for  selling  fertilizers  "that  did  not  conform  with  the 
manufacturer's  guarantee,  recovering  fines  and  costs  amounting  to 
$445.94.  It  also  instituted  six  prosecutions  for  the  sale  of  fertilizers 
without  the  manufacturer  first  registering  same  with  the  Depart- 
ment. Three  of  these  cases  had  been  terminated  and  fines  amount- 
ing to  $75  have  been  collected  and  turned  into  the  State  Treasury. 
The  other  three  eases  are  pending.  The  defendants  having  plead 
guilty,  adjustment  of  the  cases  being  assured  by  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent month.  The  total  receipts  for  license  fees,  fines  and  costs  col 
lecled  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were,  $31,450.90. 

In  looking  over  this  report  we  cannot  help  but  see  that  the  farm 
era  of  Pennsylvania  are  expending  a  great  deal  of  money  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  question  naturally  arises. 
Is  this  great  amount  of  money  spent  to  the  best  advantage?  As  a 
fertilizer  manufacturer,  I  know  that  it  is  not,  because  a  great  many 
farmers  buy  their  fertilizer  according  to  the  price  and  do  not  con- 
sider the  analysis.  When  a  farmer  buys  a  low  priced  fertilizer,  in 
many  instances,  it  is  low  grade,  and  he  is  obliged  to  buy  two  tons 
in  order  to  get  as  much  available  plant  food  as  he  could  buy  in  one 
ton  of  a  high  grade  fertilizer,  and  lia's  to  pay  extra  freight  and  extra 
commission ;  and  by  the  time  he  does  that,  he  has  had  to  pay  five  or 
six  or  seven  dollars  move  than  if  he  had  bought  high  grade  goods. 
When  the  farmer  buys  a  commercial  fertilizer,  he  is  after  plant 
food,  and  what  he  ought  to  do  is  to  buy  the  highest  grade  goods 
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that  the  manufacturer  makes,  he  not  only  buys  it  cheaper,  but  he 
buys  plant  food  of  superior  quality  and  that  is  what  the  farmer 
wants.  We  make  a  fertilizer  running,  for  instance,  one  half,  seven 
and  two,  a  fertilizer  that  no  farmer  should  buy,  a  fertilizer  that  I 
never  recommended,  but  we  sell  thousands  of  tons  of  it,  and  why? 
Because  the  farmer  comes  and  he  wants  ro  pay,  possibly  $12  or  $15 
for  a  commercial  fertilizer  and  no  more.  He  can  buy  a  fertilizer  for 
that  price,  and  the  pitiable  fact  is  that  the  farmer  is  not  posted 
in  nine  times  out  of  ten,  take  the  country  over.  He  does  not  realize 
what  he  is  doing.  In  buying  the  low  grade  goods,  he  does  not  get 
the  proper  result  and  the  consequence  is  that  he  condemns  all  fer- 
tilizer. If  I  am  in  the  market  for  a  fertilizer,  I  want  just  as  much 
plant  food  crammed  in  that  bag  as  the  manufacturer  can  put  in, 
and  then  I  don't  want  to  buy  any  more  tons  than  I  can  help.  Those 
same  people  who  buy  these  low  grade  goods  condemn  the  manufac- 
turer for  putting  in  a  filler  in  making  up  the  fertilizer. 

We  have  another  brand,  six  and  three,  just  think  of  it,  six  of  phos- 
phoris  acid  and  three  of  potash,  and  that  is  all  it  contains;  but  this 
is  an  honest  confession;  a  fertilizer  that  should  positively  not  be 
sold,  but  the  manufacturer  stands  in  the  same  position  as  the  man 
who  has  a  general  country  store,  he  has  got  all  classes  of  customers 
and  he  wants  to  please  them  all,  it  is  his  business  to  do  it.  By  the 
time  the  manufacturer  has  got  the  analysis  on  six  and  three,  what 
has  he  got?  Do  you  suppose  he  has  a  ton?  No,  far  from  it.  The 
farmer  would  be  better  off  if  he'd  send  to  him  just  what  he  has  got, 
but  then  it  wouldn't  be  a  ton  and  the  farmer  wouldn't  be  satisfied. 
The  manufacturer  never  made  a  cent  on  the  filler;  the  only  people 
that  make  money  out  of  filler  are  the  railroads,  they  get  the  freight. 
The  manufacturer  sells  the  analysis  and  not  the  weight. 

I  also  feel  that  under  the  present  law  the  farmers  haven't  got  the 
proper  protection  when  they  buy  their  fertilizer,  because  the  farmer 
cannot  tell,  by  looling  over  the  State  Report,  from  where  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  so-called  plant  food  come,  and  if  the  ammonia  is  de- 
rived from  ground  leather,  it  is  practically  useless  as  a  crop  pro- 
ducer. There  are  thousands  of  tons  of  ground  leather  sold  to  the 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  form  of  tankage.  The  manufac- 
turer can  use  this  material  in  his  mixed  fertilizer  and  when  the 
Stafe  analyzes  it,  it  will  give  the  ammonia  derived  from  ground 
leather  as  high  a  commercial  value  as  that  which  is  derived  from 
animal  tankage  or  blood.  The  ammonia  can  be  bought  in  the  form 
of  leather  scrap  for  less  than  one-half  the  price  it  costs  in  animal 
tankage,  blood,  or  nitrate  of  soda. 

I  believe  that  the  only  way  that  the  farmer  can  be  protected  is 
by  having  a  fertilizer  inspector  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  go  from 
factory  to  factory  and  see  the  fertilizer  materials  before  it  enterB 
into  the  composition  of  complete  fertilizer.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant in  regard  to  ammonia  because  it  can  be  derived  from  so 
many  different  sources  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for  the  chemist 
to  determine  from  where  the  ammonia  is  derived  in  a  complete  fer- 
tilizer. Hence  the  easiest  method  of  detecting  the  imposition  which 
is  practiced  on  the  farmer  is  to  see  the  material  before  it  is  manu- 
factured into  a  complete  fertilizer.  The  manufacturer  who  uses 
an  objectionable  material  should  be  compelled  to  print  it  on  the 
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bags.  If  a  law  would  be  put  on  oar  statues  whereby  the  above  sug- 
gestion could  be  put  into  practice  it  would  not  only  save  the  fanner 
of  Pennsylvania  millions  of  dollars  but  it  would  also  stimulate  tbe 
increased  production  of  farm  crops. 

I  could  tell  you  of  a  plant  where  a  friend  of  mine  was  this  last 
week  where  he  saw  a  thousand  tons  of  ground  leather  in  one  pile;  it 
runs  all  tbe  way  from  8  per  cent,  to  9  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  Yon 
can  ask  your  State  chemist  of  what  value  it  is  as  a  crop  producer. 
If  those  manufacturers  would  take  that  leather  and  dissolve  it 
with  sulphuric  acid,  it  would  not  be  so  serious,  because  ground 
leather  dissolved  is  available  plant  food,  no  doubt,  as  far  as  tie 
ammonia  is  concerned.  Yon  can  take  your  old  shoe,  plow  them 
under  in  your  fields,  plow  them  up  again  the  next  year  and  keep  on 
plowing  them  down  and  up,  and  you  can  do  that  for  ten  years  and 
the  shoe  is  still  there.  If  you  take  the  original  hide  that  that  shoe 
is  made  from,  it  would  soon  rot  and  become  plant  food.  The  reason 
it  does  not  rot  in  the  form  of  leather  is  because  the  tanner  that 
treated  that  hide  put  tannic  acid  in  simply  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving it,  and  he  does  it  most  efficiently.  Two  years  ago  you  had 
me  on  this  same  committee  and  I  advised  then  the  same  remedy  as 
that  I  have  here  tonight,  and  if  you  adopt  it,  it  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  living. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  this  report;  if 
there  are  no  objections,  it  will  be  received  and  placed  on  file.  Next 
on  the  program  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Wool  and  Tex- 
tile Fibres,  Mr.  Sylvester  Shaffer,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Shaffer  submitted  the  following  report:   " 
REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  WOOL  AND  TEXTILE  FIBRES 
By  SYLVESTER  SHAFFER,  NeteoottU,  Pa. 

If,  a  decade  ago,  one  were  asked  to  forecast  the  future  of  wool,  mut- 
ton and  lamb  production  in  this  country,  he  would  have  hesitated 
lo  go  on  record.  But  when  an  industry  has  reached  the  vast  sub- 
stantial status  that  characterizes  the  sheep  business  today,  one 
feels  safe  in  making  the  prediction  that  the  future  of  this  great  in- 
dustry is  one  of  promise.  Time  was  when  the  sheep  were  almost 
despised  as  an  article  of  diet  in  this  country.  If  one  ordered  mut- 
ton be  could  almost  feel  the  wool  in  his  teeth;  but  a  great  change  has 
ensued. 

Always  a  great  industry,  the  mutton  side  was  overshadowed  by 
wool.  As  far  back  as  1867  there  were  39,000,000  sheep  in  this  coun- 
try value  at  $2.50  per  bead,  while  today  there  are  but  slightly  more 
than  50,000,000  valued  at  f4.00  per  head.  The  industry,  according 
to  government  statistics,  seems  widely  to  have  fluctuated.  Stocks  in- 
creased steadily.  The  maximum  of  production  was  reached  in  1903, 
when  there  were  64,000,000,  but  so  universal  had  been  the  use  of 
fine  wool  rams  that  flocks  had  been  bred  almost  without  any  regard 
whatever  to  mutton.     Today  with  more  than  13,000,000  less  sheep 
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than  in  1903,  it  is  a  safe  estimate  that  there  is  20  per  cent,  more 
mutton  consumed.     So  much   for  ten  years. 

Go  back  by  decades.  No  one  thought  of  killing  lambs  for  the  table 
four  to  six  months  old.  Wethers  was  the  ordinary  mutton  offered. 
In  1890  a  load  of  Western  lambs  was  almost  a  curiosity  on  the 
Chicago  market;  but  just  as  in  cattle,  the  baby  beef  sprang  into  popu- 
larity and  relegated  the  old  steer  to  the  rear,  causing  a  radical 
change  in  feeding  methods,  so,  when  the  fat,  tender,  juicy  lamb  ap- 
peared, older  mutton  was  neglected  and  the  industry  underwent  a 
change.  Old  mutton  was  not  wanted ;  everyone  demanded  lamb.  The 
flocks  of  England  were  drawn  upon  for  rams  that  would  combine 
both  mutton  and  wool.  The  Shropshire  was  the  favorite  and  his 
individuality  is  stamped  on  the  flocks  of  the  United  States  today  to 
a  greater  extent  than  any  other  breed.  Crossed  on  the  merino  ewe, 
he  produced  a  dual-purpose  lamb  to  a  lesser  extent;  Oxfords,  Ramp- 
shires  and  the  white  faced  breds.  This  year  the  proportion  of  native 
sheep  to  Westerns  is  decidedly  smaller  than  a  year  ago;  the  farmers 
of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Indiana  and  Michigan  have  simply  flooded  the 
market  with  useful  ewes;  and  coming  largely  in  the  fall  months, 
have  had  to  sell  for  slaughter  at  low  prices  and  go  largely  into  cold 
storage.  To  see  these  ewes  go  to  the  packing  house  at  just  what  the 
killers  would  consent  to  pay,  gives  concern  to  anyone  who  looks  ahead 
to  the  future  of  the  sheep  industry. 

I  believe  every  farmer  who  is  equipped  with  the  facilities  should 
keep  a  few  good  brood  ewes.  Free  wool  may  cause  some  depression, 
bat  it  may  only  be  temporary  as  mutton  is  holding  first  place  and 
a  few  cents  a  pound  off  does  not  spell  the  disaster  it  did  some  years 
ago;  so  the  decline  in  wool  production  has  been  somewhat  offset  by 
the  increase  in  the  demand  for  mutton,  resulting  in  the  fact  that  the 
production  of  beef  and  pork  has  not  kept  pace  with  increasing  popu- 
lation, the  extent  of  which  increase  is  indicated  in  the  following 
statistics  of  receipt  of  sheep,  hogs  and  cattle  at  the  Chicago  market 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  1880,  1890,  1900  and  1912. 

1880  1890  1900  1912 

Cattle,   1,382,000  3,284,000  2,729,000  2,652,000 

Rheep,    385,000  2,182,000  3,548,000  6,055,000 

Hogs,   7,059,000  7,663,000  8,109,000  7,180,000 

A  glance  at  the  above  figures  will  tell  the  whole  story.  The  sheep 
reaching  the  Chicago  market  last  year  was  nearly  double  what  it 
was  in  1900.  The  increase  in  bogs  was  less  than  in  1890  and  only 
slightly  more  than  in  1880.  In  cattle,  we  find  practically  the  same 
thing.  What  does  this  show?  Tt  shows  the  enormous  increase  in 
mutton  consumption.  The  report  of  the  investigators  of  the  tariff 
board  shows  that  the  Western  range  country  produces  over  60  per 
cent  of  the  mutton  supply  of  our  country.  This  investigation  also 
Bhowed  that  the  ranges  are  taxed  to  their  full  capacity,  and  in  many 
cases,  overstocked  with  sheep,  so  hence,  increase  from  that  section 
is  impossible.  Many  farmers  maintain  that  it  does  not  pay  to  keep 
sheep  on  high  priced  land.  Prices  for  mutton  sheep  that  will  produce 
a  fair  wool  clip  are  bound  to  be  good  in  the  future. 
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The  demand  must  be  supplied  from  some  source,  and  it  looks  u 
if  it  must  be  supplied  from  the  farms  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
states.  If  England  can  raise  sheep  on  land  valued  at  $300  to  $500 
an  acre,  why  cannot  we  produce  them  profitably  on  much  lower 
priced  land?  It  is  stated  in  a  recent  year  book  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  that  the  per  capita  meau  consumption  in 
this  country  is  182  pounds  compared  with  121  pounds  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  115  in  Germany,  78  in  France,  76  in  Denmark,  70  in  Bel- 
gium and  62  in  Sweden.  The  same  authority  also  states  that  the 
per  capita  of  Australia  is  262  pounds  and  of  New  Zealand,  212 
pounds.  These  wide  divergencies  in  meat  consumption  are  explained 
by  the  fact  that  in  new  and  undeveloped  countries  where  land  is 
cheap  and  people  who  occupy  the  land  are  few,  meat  is  the  cheapest 
article  of  diet. 

The  reason  the  sheep  raising  industry  has  declined  in  the  West  in. 
that  much  of  the  land  has  been  taken  up  for  farming,  and  henceforth 
sheep  men  must  own  their  own  land  and  pay  taxes  and  fence  it.  This 
means  that  the  era  of  cheap  mutton  has  passed.  The  same  is  true 
of  beef,  and  the  American  people,  no  matter  how  they  like  the 
prospects,  are  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of  reducing  their  per 
capita  consumption  of  meat  to  something  near  England  and  Ger- 
many and  other  countries.  There  seems  to  be  no  other  way  to  keep 
the  cost  of  living  on  a  parity  with  the  earning  power  of  the  average 
man.  It  may  turn  out  that  this  may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise,  as 
most  authorities  agree  that  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  meat  con- 
sumed by  Americans  would  be  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  people 

Of  wool  producing  countries,  the  United  States  ranks  third,  yield- 
ing in  1910,  nearly  300,000,000  pounds  of  wool  with  51,638,500  sheep. 
Pennsylvania  ranks  thirteenth  in  wool  production,  eleventh  in  num- 
bers. Pennsylvania  has  thousands  of  acres  of  land  better  adapted 
for  wool  and  mutton  production  than  any  other  livestock  industry, 
and  when  one  considers  the  important  fact  that  the  population  has 
increased  20  per  cent,  in  the  last  decade  and  that  sheep  stock  have 
decreased  20  per  cent.,  that  inevitably  the  ratio  will  widen,  that  the 
public  taste  for  mutton  shows  constant  improvement,  it  would  seem 
that  anyone  situated  so  they  can  handle  a  flock  of  good  wool  and 
mutton  sheep  should  receive  substantial  returns.  Dogs  and  para- 
sites are,  to  some  extent,  detrimental  to  the  raising  of  sheep  in  Penn- 
sylvania; but  a  good  dog  law,  well  enforced,  and  care  and  good 
management  would  overcome  these  to  a  -large  extent,  and  as  the  fer- 
tility value  of  sheep  manure  is  above  that  of  other  livestock,  it 
would  seem  that  there  should  be  more  wool  and  mutton  produced 
in  Pennsylvania  than  is  being  produced.  , 

The  CHAIRMAN:  This  report  will  also  be  received  and  placed 
on  file.  We  will  now  have  an  address  by  Prof.  McDowell,  "Carrying 
the  College  to  the  People," 

The  address  is  as  follows: 
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CARRYING  THE  COLLEGE  TO  THE  PEOPLE 


By  PROF.  M.  S.  McDOWELTj,  State  CoUege,  Pa. 

Mr,  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Over  four  centuries  ago  Columbus  sailed 
westward  in  the  belief  that  a  shorter  route  to  the  East  Indies  might 
he  found.  What  he  actually  found  and  what  has  developed  from 
this  discovery  we  all  well  know.  A  shorter  route  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  has  been  the  dream  throughout  the  centuries  since 
this  conntry  was  first  discovered.  Tn  1915,  a  little  more  than  a 
year  hence,  a  great  Exposition  will  be  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
celebrate  the  realization  of  that  dream  in  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  This  canal  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  great  ac- 
complishments of  the  age.  It  has  been  a  stupendous  undertaking 
from  an  engineering  standpoint.  Its  completion  marks  on  epoch  be- 
cause of  what  it  makes  possible  in  the  way  of  transportation  facili- 
ties. As  ships  of  all  nations  of  the  world  pass  through  its  portals 
it  will  stand,  for  time  to  come,  as  a  monument  to  the  genius  of  our 
people. 

While  its  construction  has  been  an  engineering  problem,  there  are 
many  factors  which  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  undertak- 
ing and  there  is  one  particularly  which  appeals.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment, at  one  time  attempted  to  bnild  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus, 
but  was  forced  to  give  it  up;  not  on  account  of  the  engineering  prob- 
lems involved,  but  because  of  unhealthy  conditions  which  made  it 
impossible  to  maintain  an  efficient  working  force.  In  fact,  Panama 
became  a  veritable  graveyard  of  their  hopes.  Have  we  heard  of 
any  such  difficulties  during  the  building  of  the  present  cnnal?  On 
the  contrary  the  Canal  Zone  has  been  made  comfortable  and  healthy. 
The  death  rate  is  lower  than  many,  if  not  in  most,  of  the  well-regu- 
lated cities  of  the  United  States.  What  has  brought  about  the 
change  in  conditions.  The  discovery  of  new  principles  underlying 
the  causes  of  disease,  and  the  application  of  those  principles  to  the 
art  of  medicine  in  eliminating  the  causes  and  treating  such  cases 
of  illness  as  develop.  There  are  great  medical  research  laboratories 
incessantly  at  work  developing  new  knowledge.  The  improvement 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  (and  we  must  agree  that  there  has  been 
great  progress,  and  there  is  room  for  more)  has  taken  place  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  to  which  the  practical  application  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  have  been  available  to  the  physicians. 

The  program  of  this  meeting,  I  believe,  has  been  arranged  with  a 
view  of  bringing  the  members  of  this  Board  into  closer  touch  with 
the  several  departments  of  the  State  Government.  As  a  representa- 
tive of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  an  educational  institution 
supported  by  public  funds,  National  and  State, — your  institution, 
if  you  please — I  have  been  invited  to  tell  you  what  the  College  is 
doing,  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  teaching  students  within  its  walls, 
but  rather  in  the  broader  field  of  carrying  to  all  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  help  which  the  Institution  can  furnish. 
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You  are  familiar  with  the  Land  Grant  Act  passed  by  Congress  in 
1862  and  providing  for  an  institution  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
whose  chief  object  should  be,  in  the  words  of  the  act  itself:  "To  teach 
such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  me 
cbanic  arts,  not  excluding  classical  and  other  scientific  subjects,  and 
including  military  tactics,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  prac- 
tical education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life."  This  act  was  accepted  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  early  became  evident  that  if  satisfactory  teaching  in 
agriculture  was  to  be  given  there  must  be  forces  at  work  developing 
the  principles  which  underlie  agriculture.  This  resulted  in  another 
act  by  Congress  establishing  in  every  State  an  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  develop  fundamental 
truths  upon  which  farming  rests.  Almost  without  exception  these 
Experiment  Stations  have  been  organized  as  integral  parts  of  tie 
Agricultural  Departments  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges.  The  Experi- 
ment Station  is  the  research  laboratory  which  is  at  work  developing 
facts  underlying  the  business  of  farming.  Within  the  last  two  or 
three  decades,  a  large  amount  of  information  has  been  accumulated 
which  has  come  to  have  a  very  practical  value.  The  Extension  Ser- 
vice of  the  College  is  the  machinery  through  which  these  facts  are 
carried  to  the  people  for  whom  this  work  has  practical  value.  The 
research  work,  as  with  medicine,  is  effective  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  is  disseminated  and  applied.  We  all  recognize  the 
practical  experience  in  farming  is  essential. 

If  one  is  to  choose  between  practical  experience  only  on  the  one 
hand,  or  theoretical  knowledge  on  the  other,  all  of  us  would  choose 
the  practical  experience.  It  would  be  our  only  chance  of  success. 
On  the  other  band,  a  knowledge  of  the  underlying  facts  will  enable 
us  to  work  out  a  better  practice.  Practice  and  theory  must  go  hand 
in  hand.  There  are  some  things  that  can  be  learned  only  by  practice, 
on  the  other  hand  there  are  many  things  which  practice  will  not 
teach.  Hauling  manure  is  a  very  practical  operation,  but  experience 
here  does  not  teach  that  the  manure  is  more  effective  on  our  East- 
ern soils  if  phosphoris  acid  is  applied  with  it,  nor  does  it  teach 
that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  may  be  maintained  indefinitely  if  clover 
is  grown  regularly  in  a  rotation  and  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
are  applied,  even  though  no  manure  or  organic  matter  is  ever  ap- 
plied to  that  soil.  We  recognize  that  the  educational  factor  is  not 
the  only  one  which  contributes  to  success.  There  are  problems  of 
distribution  which  have  a  very  important  bearing.  In  our  extension 
work  endeavor  is  made  to  keep  in  mind  the  idea  of  increasing  net 
returns.  I  wish  to  tell  you  briefly  of  the  lines  of  work  now  being 
carried  on. 

SHORT  COURSES:  One  of  the  excellent  forms  of  Extension  teach- 
ing is  the  Winter  Courses  in  Agriculture,  offered  for  twelve  weeks 
during  the  winter  months.  These  courses  are  designed  for  those  who 
cannot  give  four  or  even  two  years  to  college  study,  but  who  can 
give  three  months  to  better  fitting  themselves  for  life  on  the  farm. 
At  the  present  time,  176  students,  representing  52  counties  of  the 
State,  are  taking  this  work.  About  15  of  these  students  have  pre- 
viously been  in  attendance  at  the  Short  Course  and  have  come  again 
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to  take  subjects  which  it  was  impossible  to  get  on  their  schedule  in 
other  years. 

FARMERS'  WEEK:  For  the  farmers  who  can  not  conveniently 
leave  home  except  for  a  limited  time  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  a 
Farmers'  Week  is  held  at  the  College.  This  meeting  is  an  effort  to 
place  the  facilities  of  the  institution  at  the  service  of  the  farmers  of 
the  State  so  that  they  may  have  actual  college  advantages  for  a  few 
days,  at  least.  The  Farmers'  Week,  which  occurred  December  29th 
to  January  3d,  was  the  most  successful  ever  held.  There  was  a 
registered  attendance  of  980,  representing  62  counties  of  the  State. 
Comments  from  many  sources,  both  written  and  verbal,  indicate  that 
this  meeting  has  much  practical  help  for  those  who  attend. 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES:  The  College  maintains  Corre- 
spondence Courses  in  Agriculture.  Thirty-six  different  courses  are 
offered.  At  the  present  time,  4,000  students  are  enrolled.  Most  of 
these  students  are  from  Pennsylvania  and  every  county  in  the 
State  is  represented.  Every  course  consists  of  a  series  of  lessons.  A 
list  of  questions  accompanies  each  lesson  and  written  answers  to 
these  questions  are  required  before  another  lesson  is  sent.  These 
papers  are  corrected,  written  suggestions  and  criticisms  are  made 
where  necessary,  and  the  papers  returned  to  the  student.  This  en- 
ables the  instructor  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  the  work  the  student 
is  doing. 

FAIR  EXHIBITS:  An  educational  exhibit  setting  forth  the  re- 
sults of  many  of  the  most  important  experiments  and  suggesting  the 
practical  application  of  these  results  has  been  prepared  in  dupli- 
cate and  is  sent  to  County  Fairs.  In  addition  to  this  educational 
exhibit,  a  livestock  exhibit,  representing  the  various  breeds  of  dairy 
cattle,  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  is  included.  The  entire  exhibit 
is  housed  in  a  large  tent  30x80  feet.  Two  members  of  the  staff 
accompany  this  exhibit  to  meet  the  people  and  answer  inquiries. 
Last  fall,  14  fairs  were  visited.  About  500,000  people  passed  through 
the  tents  and  thousands  of  questions  were  answered. 

FARM  EXAMINATIONS:  Large  numbers  of  requests  are  re- 
ceived asking  for  farm  examinations  and  advice.  These  requests 
are  met  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Since  last  fall,  30  farms 
have  been  examined  and  suggestions  made  for  treatment.  In  most 
instances  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  men  doing  this  work  are 
paid  by  the  individuals  asking  the  service. 

DAIRYING:  Pennsylvania  stands  third  in  the  Union  as  a  dairy 
State.  Endeavor  is  made  to  serve  these  interests  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  One  member  of  our  Extension  staff  gives  much  of 
his  time  to  dairy  work.  This  work  covers  both  the  producing  and 
manufacturing  side  of  the  dairy  business.  Individual  farmers  and 
communities  are  visited;  suggestion  made  as  to  improvement  of 
herds,  the  use  of  a  better  balanced  ration,  and  in  many  instances 
cow  testing  associations  have  been  formed.  Wherever  such  assor 
ciations  have  been  formed,  the  results  have  proven  very  satisfactory 
and  helpful.  A  number  of  creameries  have  been  visited  and  aid 
given.  „ 

CIRCULARS:  Forty-two  circulars  upon  subjects  of  frequent  in- 
quiry have  been  prepared.    These  circulars  are  used  to  i 
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quiries  rather  than  to  mail  to  any  regular  mailing  list.  They  are, 
however,  sent  to  anyone  who  requests  them.  A  list  of  these  circulars 
may  be  procured  upon  application. 

THE  EXTENSION  BULLETIN:  Recently  a  monthly  publication 
called  "The  Extension  Bulletin"  has  been  inaugurated.  This  bulle- 
tin does  not  take  the  place  of  the  regular  research  bulletins,  bat  is 
meant  to  carry  information  of  a  more  general  character.  It  will 
also  be  a  means  of  keeping  those  on  our  mailing  list  in  touch  with 
the  affairs  of  our  School  of  Agriculture. 

SPECIAL  EXCURSIONS.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  within 
the  last  year  run  a  number  of  special  one-day  excursions  to  the  Col- 
lege. In  this  way  about  2,500  visits  have  been  brought  there  to 
look  over  the  work  of  the  institution.  One  of  these  excursions  alone 
brought  1,800  people.  This  gives  the  farmers  of  the  8tate  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  scientific  work  which  is  being  done  as  well  as 
the  practical  application  of  the  results  of  this  scientific  work  to 
farm  practice.  It  gives  the  farmer  au  excellent  idea  of  the  close  re- 
lation which  exists  between  science  and  practice  and  secures  his 
confidence  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  might  otherwise  be  pos- 
sible. 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUBS:  The  College  has  had  a  large  part 
in  the  development  of  an  interest  in  young  people's  work.  A  corn 
growing  contest  was  inaugurated  some  years  ago.  Now  many  other 
organizations  and  interests  are  taking  np  this  work  and  helping 
lo  make  it  more  effective.  At  Farmers'  Week,  a  month  ago.  over  100 
samples  of  corn  were  exhibited  in  the  boys'  corn-growing  contest 
There  is  nothing  which  arouses  interest  like  competition,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  young  people  may  be  interested  and  at 
the  same  time  it  helps  to  improve  crop  production. 

COUNTY  AGENTS:  Perhaps  the  most  effective  form  of  Extension 
work  which  the  institution  is  doing  is  the  establishment  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  College  and  Experiment  Station  in  a  county.  Nine 
counties  of  the  State  now  have  a  County  Agricultural  Agent.  The 
presence  of  these  men  in  a  local  community  makes  possible  a  per- 
sonal contact  which  can  not  be  had  otherwise.  These  men  study  the 
local  conditions  and  are  able  to  advise  with  the  farmer  in  regard  to 
many  of  his  problems.  There  is  a  growing  demand  from  the  sev- 
eral counties  for  County  Agents.  A  word  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  men  who  become  County  Agents  is  probably  desirable.  In  the 
first  place,  a  man  must  have  had  good  farm  experience,  so  that  he 
knows  the  problems  from  the  farmer's  standpoint;  in  the  second 
place,  it  is  necessary  that  he  have  good  fundamental  training,  such 
as  is  given  in  a  four  years'  college  course  in  agriculture;  and  thirdly, 
he  must  have  a  pleasing  personality.  This  work  is  probably  limited 
as  much  by  lack  of  trained  men  as  by  lack  of  funds.  Men,  however, 
are  being  trained  gradually  who  will  make  excellent  County  Agents. 

MEETINGS:  Since  July  1st,  men  from  the  School  of  Agriculture 
have  attended  95  meetings  and  given  addresses.  It  is  not  possible 
to  meet  all  the  requests  which  come  to  us  for  this  kind  of  work,  al- 
though every  endeavor  is  made  to  do  60. 
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CORRESPONDENCE:  The  correspondence  is  heavy  and  thou- 
sands of  letters  are  sent  ont  annually  in  reply  to  inquiries.  Many  of 
these  lines  of  work  are  limited  in  scope  because  of  lack  of  funds  and 
cannot  be  further  developed.  There  are  additional  activities  which 
can  be  profitably  taken  up. 

Thus  far  what  has  been  said  relates  to  agricultural  activities.  The 
work  of  the  College  is  along  broad  lines.  The  Organization  consists 
of  five  great  Schools,  Agriculture,  Engineering,  Mining,  Natural  Sci- 
ence, Liberal  Arts  and  Home  Economics.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  2,280  students  taking  work  at  the  College.  Of  this  number,  1,125 
are  in  the  School  of  Agriculture.  The  College  is  serving,  not  only 
agriculture,  hut  other  interests  as  well. 

ENGINEERING  EXTENSION:  During  the  last  three  years  the 
Engineering  Extension  Division  of  the  college  has  been  conducting 
apprentice  schools  for  shop  men  at  Altoona;  and  more  recently  simi- 
lar apprentice  schools  have  been  established  in  Harrisburg  and  West 
Philadelphia.  These  are  "day"  schools  which  the  men  attend  four 
hours  every  week.  They  are  conducted  by  resident  teachers  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Engineering  Extension  Division  of  the  col- 
lege. More  than  three  hundred  are  now  receiving  a  practical  form 
of  education  in  these  schools.  Negotiations  are  in  progress  for  es- 
tablishing night  schools  in  vocational  subjects  at  Sunbury  and  Har- 
risburg. It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  in  Harrisburg  there  are 
both  day  and  night  schools ;  the  night  schools  for  more  mature  shop 
men,  particularly  machinists  and  pattern  makers.  In  the  shop  of 
jhe  railroad  at  Tyrone  very  large  night  classes  are  now  being  con- 
ducted successfully.  Plans  are  also  being  arranged  for  establishing 
similar  schools  in  vocational  subjects  for  shop  men  at  Meadville 
and  Seranton.  In  Philadelphia  the  work  has  been  organized  on  a 
very  much  larger  scale  than  anywhere  else.  In  that  city  extension 
classes  for  shop  men  are  being  organized  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  in  co-operation  with  the  educational  department  of  the  Central 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Most  of  the  classes  will  be 
organized  with  resident  teacherH  and  will  be  devoted  particularly  to 
such  subjects  as  shop  arithmetic,  shop  sketching,  mechanical  draw- 
ing, heating  and  ventilation,  and  strength  of  materials. 

A  very  elaborate  educational  campaign  is  being  conducted  in  Erie. 
The  general  method  is  practically  the  same  as  in  Philadelphia,  except 
that  a  very  much  larger  number  of  courses  are  being  offered.  In 
Erie  this  extension  work  has  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  of  the  local  labor  anion  as  rep- 
resented by  the  editorial  staff  of  the  labor  paper.  Vocational  classes 
for  employed  men  and  hoys  have  been  established  and  conducted 
successfully  for  the  last  three  years  in  Williamsport.  The  first  two 
years  only  one  teacher  for  vocational  subjects  was  employed  but 
there  are  now  two  teahcers.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  co- 
operate with  the  educational  department  of  the  Young  Men'  Chris- 
tian Association  in  this  city,  so  there  will  be  no  duplication  of  the 
courses  offered.  This  seems  to  be  an  ideal  arrangements  and  similar 
methods  of  co-operation  can  probably  be  followed  out  in  a  great 
many  other  places.  Successful  vocational  classes  are  also  established 
in  Johnstown,  Pottstown,  Pottsville,  Oil  City,  York  and  AJlentown. 
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Organization  of  this  work  in  Lawrenceville,  Lancaster,  West  Chea- 
ter, Reading,  DuBois,  Scottdale,  Jersey  Shore,  Norristown  and  Ches- 
ter is  being  affected.  The  courses  in  vocational  education  are  not 
free  as  it  is  believed  that  the  courses  can  be  conducted  more  satis- 
factorily if  a  small  fee  is  charged.  The  total  cost  for  a  course  of 
twenty  lessons  is  about  |7.50,  including  textbooks,  extra  assign- 
ment Blieets,  and  instruction.  In  the  case  of  large  classes,  of  say 
twenty  or  thirty  students,  these  fees  arc  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  in- 
structor. In  the  advanced  subjects  where  smaller  classes  must  be 
conducted,  special  arrangement  are  made  for  carrying  on  the  work. 
Methods  of  organizing  classes  are  more  or  less  flexible,  and  it  is  the 
object  to  do  all  that  possibly  can  be  done  with  the  limited  funds 
available  to  provide  the  opportunities  for  all  the  men  employed  in 
the  shops  and  factories  of  the  State. 

MINING  EXTENSION:  During  the  past  few  years  some  exten- 
sion work  was  caried  on  by  instructors  from  the  School  of  Mines. 
This  work  included,  during  five  weeks  of  the  summer  months,  even- 
ing classes  for  miners,  in  the  mining  towns  of  Central  Pennsylvania 
and  a  few  lectures  on  geology  and  travel  delivered  before  teacher's 
institutes.  In  the  evening  classes  in  mining,  invididual  assistance 
was  given  to  the  students  in  various  elementary  subjects  as  well  as 
in  mining,  it  being  found  that  many  of  them  required  the  elements 
of  English,  arithmetic  and  physics  before  they  could  proceed  with 
the  work  in  mining.  The  coal  companies  concerned  gave  active  as- 
sistance to  this  work.  It  is  intended  during  the  present  year  to  con- 
duct courses  of  lectures  in  mining,  geology  and  allied  subjects  in  so 
far  as  funds  are  provided  for  this  work.  There  is  large  opportunity 
here  for  service  to  individuals,  to  committees  and  to  the  State  in  the 
making  of  better  and  more  effective  workmen  and  citizens. 

LIBERAL  ARTS:  In  the  school  of  Liberal  Arts,  several  courses 
dealing  with  different  phases  of  English  literature  have  been  given. 
Addresses  have  frequently  been  given  before  teachers'  institutes, 
directors  associations,  and  high  school  commencements.  Corre- 
spondence courses  are  offered  to  students  who  have  been  in  attend- 
ance at  One  or  more  summer  sessions.  By  completing  such  courses 
and  by  attending  summer  sessions,  the  first  two  years  of  a  regular 
four  years'  college  course  may  be  completed. 

GENERAL:  A  plan  has  been  formulated  for  giving  general  lec- 
tures wherever  possible.  High  schools,  academies,  normal  schools, 
colleges,  teachers'  institutes  and  associations,  lyceums  of  Chautauqua 
courses,  churches,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s.  clubs  and  societies  of  all  kinds  can 
secure  lectures  singly  or  in  series  by  making  application  to  the  col- 
lege. Some  of  these  lectures  are  illustrated,  some  are  not;  but  all 
are  designed  to  meet  a  need  between  a  strictly  scientific  address  and 
a  popular  entertainment. 

SOME  ECONOMICS:  The  Department  of  Home  Economics  have 
done  a  limited  amount  of  extension  work.  It  is  expected  to  de- 
velop this  work  so  that  what  is  done  for  the  farmer's  daughter  may 
be  on  a  par  with  what  is  being  done  for  the  farmer  and  his  son. 

To  accomplish  results,  requires  hearty  co-operation.  What  your 
educational  institution  can  accomplish  depends  upon  the  people  and 
especially  upon  the  farmers  of  the  State  even  more  than  on  the  Col- 


lege.  A  stream  can  rise  no  higher  than  its  source.  The  people  of 
the  State  are  the  levers  which  move  its  affairs.  We,  therefore,  ask 
your  hearty  and  cordial  co-operation  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been 
given  in  the  past,  to  the  end  that  all  the  people  may  be  served  and 
especially  that  Pennsylvania  agriculture  may  grow  not  only  in 
stature  but  as  well  in  the  material  prosperity  and  happiness  of  ber 
individual  farmers. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  have  certainly  all  enjoyed  that  helpful 
address,  which  will  be  filed  with  the  Secretary. 

MB.  HUTCHISON:  If  it  would  not  take  up  too  much  time,  I 
would  like  to  add  a  word  here  as  your  representative  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  I  will  not  take  but  a  few  moments.  You  may  want  to 
know  what  we  are  doing  with  the  money  that  has  been  appropriated 
by  the  last  Legislature  in  regard  to  buildings  to  take  care  of  the 
agricultural  end  of  the  college,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Building 
Committee,  I  would  like  to  report  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the 
farmers  to  the  Commonwealth,  that  we  are  completing  the  Horticul- 
tural building  at  a  cost  of  $725,000.  The  plans  are  being  perfected 
for  a  stock  judging  pavillion  for  the  use  of  the  agricultural  students, 
at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  We  have  the  plans  perfected  and  are  ready  to 
have  the  contract  about  let  for  a  $ 20,000  dairy  barn;  this  makes 
$125,000  of  the  money  that  was  set  aside,  of  $400,000  for  buildings. 

Now  you  may  say  that  agriculture  should  have  some  more  of  this, 
but  I  want  to  state  that  one  thing  to  you  that  you  may  understand 
that  those  young  men  who  are  taking  a  course  in  agriculture,  a  four 
year's  course,  have  to  be  taught  for  two  years  in  the  other  schools, 
the  school  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  Engineering  School  and  other 
schools  that  lead  up  to  specializing  in  agriculture,  and  the  great  de- 
mand was  for  a  Liberal  Arts  building.  Bids  were  opened  last  night 
for  the  building  of  this  building  at  a  price  of  about  $85,000.  This 
will  take  care  of  the  boys  and  girls,  or  help  to,  for  the  first  two 
years.  Now  there  was  $10,000  set  aside  for  the  building  of  a  labora- 
tory for  Home  Economics.  There  has  just  a  little  criticism  come 
out  that  we  did  not  spend  $50,000  to  build  an  addition  to  the  ladies' 
department  or  the  Department  of  Home  Economics,  but  if  we  had 
taken  that  money,  we  would  have  built  two  small  units,  one  for 
Liberal  Arts  and  one  for  the  ladies'  department  of  Home  Economics 
and  neither  would  have  been  up  to  the  standard  they  should  have 
been,  so  they  have  given  the  ladies  a  portion  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
building  for  teaching  and  are  building  this  laboratory  for  $10,000 
for  the  work  in  that  department,  and  we  built  last  year  a  kitchen  or 
dining  hall  and  dormitories  to  take  care  of  some  fifty  additional 
students. 

Now  we  are  just  doing  the  very  best  we  can  with  this  money  and 
the  bids  are  advertised.  We  have  got  splendid  architects;  they  are 
doing  just  the  very  best  they  can  to  get  every  dollars'  worth  they 
can  for  the  college  and  I  hope  that  we  will  be  successful.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  architects  who  have  charge  of  this  work  are  just  as 
good  as  money  can  secure  in  this  great  State  of  ours.  They  are 
the  architects  ttat  are  building  the  buildings  at  Princeton  and  Cor- 
nell and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  number  of  other  col- 
leges, so  you  can  see  that  these  men  thoroughly  understand  their 
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business,  and  we  hope  that  from  the  next  Legislature  we  will  get 
enough  money  to  put  up  another  unit  for  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment there  to  take  care  of  this  great  incoming  of  the  wealth,  which 
are  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  this  State  seeking  a  better 
education,  and  you  are  the  men,  you  are  the  representatives  of  the 
people  that  can  go  back  to  the  people  and  show  them  what  the  needs 
of  this  great  Institution  are,  and  we  will  have  to  rely  on  you  men 
preaching  that  gospel,  taking  it  out  to  the  people,  and  on  you  women 
who  go  out  through  this  Commonwealth,  to  lift  up  this  college  and 
put  it  on  a  higher  plane  and  make  it  the  greatest  institution  in  the 
United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    You  do  not  offer  that  as  a  final  report,  do  you? 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  No,  I  just  wanted  to  give  a  report  as  a  trus- 
tee on  the  Board. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next  on  the  program  is  a  report  from  Prof. 
Franklin  Menges,  Entomologist. 

Prof.  Menges  gave  his  report  as  follows.: 

REPORT  OF   ENTOMOLOGIST 

By  PROF.   FRANKLIN  HfENGES,   York,  Pa. 

Nothing  new  or  startling  has  developed  in  the  sphere  of  the  insect 
world,  except  that  from  several  sections  of  the  State  reports  have 
come  that  the  aphids  have  attacked  the  roots  of  peach  trees  and 
have  given  some  trouble  to  orchardists  as  they  always  do  to  farm- 
ers. These  plant  lice,  as  thoy  are  generally  named,  are  well  known 
to  all  farmers  because  of  the  injury  they  do  at  one  time  or  ano'her 
to  the  regular  farm  as  well  as  the  garden  crops.  In  those  insects  we 
have  a  strikingly  apparent  exception  to  the  rule  that  inserts  are  de- 
veloped from  egirs  that  can  he  found  in  the  insect  world.  Repro- 
duction in  a  large  percenfage  of  these  insects  occurs  normally  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  male.  In  the  colder  sections  of  the  conn- 
try,  plant  lice  winter  in  the  egg  stage,  while  in  the  warmer  parts, 
they  may  pass  the  mild  winters  as  the  fully  developed  insects 
ready  for  operations  every  day  the  weather  is  sufficiently  warm  for 
plants  to  expand  in  the  sunlight.  Eariy  in  the  spring  in  the  wilder 
sections  when  the  days  become  sufficiently  warm  for  vegetation  to 
revive,  a  wingless  insect  emerges  from  the  egg  and  begins  sucking 
the  plant  juices  when  the  plant  is  making  strenuous  efforts  to  get 
started  and  weakens  it  at  the  very  start.  The  insect  is  wingless 
and  usually  remains  wingless.  Tt  grows  rapidly  and  soon  begins  to 
give  birth  to  living  young.  It  is  called  a  stem  mother,  because  from 
it  numerous  generations  of  these  insects  issue  during  the  growing 
season.  All  the  young  born  from  this  stem  mother  are  sexless;  they 
are  neither  male  nor  sexually  developed  females,  and  like  the  stem 
mother,  produce  young  without  the  intervention  of  the  male.  The 
rate  of  reproduction  depends  largely  upon  weather  conditions  and 
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when  these  are  favorable,  as  many  as  eight  living  young  may  be 
produced  in  twenty-four  hours  and  one  single  large  louse  may  be 
surrounded  with  a  group-  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  or  more  speci- 
mens of  living  young.  The  rate  at  which  these  grow  also  depends  on 
the  weather;  in  fact  the  weather  of  the  early  Bpring  frequently  de- 
termines whether  certain  species  of  plant  lice  shall  become  injuri- 
ous. Continuous  warm,  moist  spring  weather  favors  their  develop- 
ment but  when  tie  mild  weather  is  followed  by  cold,  rainy  weather, 
after  these  insects  have  developed  and  given  birth  to  young,  which 
are  still  weak,  and  when,  because  of  the  cold  weather  the  flow  of 
the  juices  of  the  plant  upon  which  they  live  has  been  staid  and  they 
have  little  or  nothing  to  feed  upon,  large  numbers  die  and  in  this 
way  by  a  few  cold  rainy  days  in  the  spring  a  destructive  insect  may 
be  so  reduced  in  numbers  or  so  weakened,  that  it  cannot  revive  suf- 
fiiently  to  materially  injure  the  crops  it  usually  infests  during  the 
growing  season. 

So  that  all  things  that  appear  as  holding  back  agricultural  opera- 
tions in  the  spring,  are  many  times  of  more  benefit  than  injury.  If, 
however,  weather  conditions  are  favorable  and  a  sufficient  food  sup- 
ply is  available,  the  young  first  produced  will,  within  five  or  six 
days  after  birth,  bring  forth  the  second  generation  of  young,  some 
of  which  may  develop  wings  and  fly  away  to  other  localities  where 
the  food  supply  may  be  more  abundant,  and  start  new  colonies.  The 
first  generation  may  develop  wings  while  others  remain  wingless, 
and  in  this  way  within  a  month  when  weather  conditions  are  favor- 
able, many  hundreds  of  acres  may  be  infested  by  the  progeny  of  a 
single  individual.  This  happens  only  when  all  conditions  are  most 
favorable,  which  is  so  seldom  the  case  that  no  one  may  get  scared 
about  the  depredations  of  these  insects  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
threaten   the   food   supply   of  mankind. 

Another  thing.  As  the  summer  advances  and  the  tissue  of  the 
leaves  of  plants  hardens  and  the  supply  of  sap  is  not  so  plentiful 
as  in  the  spring  and  the  food  supply  of  the  insect  is  limited,  reproduc- 
tion becomes  less  until,  in  the  fall,  with  the  stopping  of  plant 
growth,  it  entirely  ceases.  Dnring  this  period  it  becomes  necessary, 
in  the  colder  climates,  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of  the  species, 
and  fully  developed  sex  forms  appear,  the  males  a  short  time  before 
the  appearance  the  females,  the  former  having  wings;  the  females 
are  wingless.  Pairing  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  female  is  fully  de- 
veloped and  in  a  few  days  afterward,  eggs  are  laid  in  a  sheltered 
place  on  plants  which  begin  growth  early  in  the  spring,  and,  in  the 
case  of  orchard  trees,  around  the  buds,  where  growth  begins  first. 
These  eggs  are  difficult  to  detroy  because  they  are  covered  with  a 
substance  that  will  resist  all  insecticides,  except  strong  caustics  such 
as  probably  the  lime  sulphur  mixture  with  caustic  lime  added. 

There  are  many  exceptions  to  this  life  history,  one  of  which  we 
have  in  the  hop  louse  which  spends  its  summer  on  the  hop  vine  and 
frequently  becomes  so  plentiful  that  much  injury  results  from  this 
attack.  As  is  well  known,  the  hop  vine  dies  down  completely  in  the 
fall  and  does  not  start  early  in  the  spring,  furnishing  no  food  supply 
for  the  first  generations ;  consequently,  after  its  males  are  developed 
and  the  hop  vine  dies  down,  these  migrate  to  plum  trees  where  the, 
females  are  born,  the  sexes  mate  and  egg  are  laid.     In  the  spring,* 
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two  or  more  generations  develop  on  the  plum  trees  until  the  hop 
vines  have  sufficiently  developed,  when  they  migrate  to  their  summer 
food  plant;  therefore  plums  should  not  be  raised  where  hops  are 
grown. 

Another  thing  about  these  insects  is  their  capacity  to  excrete  a 
sweetish  substance  known  as  honey  dew.  Frequently  when  the  sap 
of  infected  trees  flows  fast  and  the  food  supply  is  abundant,  these 
insects  gorge  themselves  with  sap  and,  to  ease  themselves,  they  void 
through  the  anus  and  socalled  honey  tubes  this  sweetish  liquid,  so 
that  the  leaves  of  these  trees  become  sticky  and  glazed  over  and  the 
pores  become  choked  so  that  the  leaves  die  and  drop  to  the  ground. 
Even  the  vegetation  beneath  thee  trees  becomes  coated  with  this 
fluid,  or  the  pavement  under  infested  trees  in  cities  become  slippery 
from  the  dropping  of  this  viscid  fluid,  ants,  wasps  and  bees  feed  on 
this  fluid,  especially  ants  are  attracted  by  it,  and  with  their  well  nigh 
human  instinct  they  cultivate  the  society  of  these  plant  lice.  Fre- 
quently in  the  loamy  and  sometimes  in  the  clayey  soils,  not  so  much 
in  the  sandy  types,  small  ant  hills  abound  in  die  spring.  In  a  short 
time  after  this,  the  roots  and  leaves  of  plants  become  infested  with 
plant  lice,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  instead  of  the  ants  destroying 
the  plant  lice,  they  protect  them  and  assist  in  their  development,  so 
much  so  that  some  species  are  dependent  upon  the  ant  for  their  win- 
ter quarters  and  an  early  start  in  the  spring.  These  species  of  plant 
lice  usually  feed  upon  roots  and  spend  their  lives  underground, 
among  which  is  the  corn  root  plant  louse.  Another  is  the  phylloxera 
of  the  grape  and  the  one  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper 
found  on  the  peach  roots.  In  the  case  of  the  corn  root  louse,  prob- 
ably the  best  remedy  is  the  use  of  kainit  of  which,  in  order  to  get  a 
sufficient  amount  of  potash  to  supply  what  the  corn  plant  needs,  a 
large  supply  of  the  salts  of  magnesia,  with  some  lime,  is  mixed  with 
the  muriate  and  sulphur  of  potash  as  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  this 
louse  to  a  large  extent  In  the  case  of  peach  trees,  an  application  of 
ten  pounds  of  kainit  spread  evenly  on  the  surface  as  far  out  as  the 
roots  of  the  tree  extend,  will  usually  destroy  the  louse.  Tobacco 
in  a  trench  around  the  encrusted  tree  or  before  planting  the  trees,  is 
a  splendid  method  of  preventing  infection,  and  will  either  keep  the 
insect  away  or  will  destroy  it.  It  seems  that  tobacco  finely  ground 
when  sown  with  the  fertilizer  in  the  row  with  corn  or  with  the  fer- 
tilizer in  grass  fields  or  grain  fields,  would  be  both  beneficial  for  the 
crop  as  a  fertilizer  and  a  destroyer  of  these  insects.  It  seems,  too, 
that  every  farmer  should  raise  an  acre  or  two  of  tobacco,  to  be  ready 
for  destroying  these  insects.  Clean  fences,  fertile  land  and  good, 
clean  farming  are  the  best  remedies  for  preventing  the  development 
and  spread  of  these  insects.  Numerous  parasites  also  check  the  inroad 
of  these  insects  and  whenever  their  numbers  increase  beyond  a  cer- 
tain limit,  the  parasite  becomes  formidable  enough  to  check  further 
increase. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  This  report  will  be  received  and  filed  with 
the  Secretary.  We  will  now  hear  the  report  of  the  Ornithologist, 
Professor  Surface. 

*    The  report  is  as  follows: 
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REPORT  OP  THE  ORNITHOLOGIST 
By  PROF.  H.  A.   SURFACE,  HarrUburg,  Pa. 

It  becomes  our  duty  to  prepare  the  following  as  our  Twelfth  An- 
nual Report  as  Ornithologist,  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Another  year  has  been  filled  with  opportunity  for  observation  and 
thought,  and  has  brought  us  nearer  to  the  solution  of  certain  prob- 
lems. We  feel  that  one  of  the  greatest  steps  toward  the  protection 
of  our  native  birds  was  in  the  act  prohibiting  unnaturalized  for- 
eigners from  carrying  guns  or  firearms  in  this  State.  Such  an  act 
has  recently  been  tested  in  other  states  of  the  Union,  and  has  been 
decided  constitutional.  The  foreign  element,  coming  into  our  coun- 
try and  seeing  more  birds  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  in  the 
old  country,  evidently  thought  there  were  birds  to  slaughter  in  this 
"Country  of  the  Free,"  and  consequently  proceeded  to  get  guns  and 
start  the  killing.  The  law  now  prohibits  this,  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  supposed  liberty  which  results  in  the  destruction  of 
another  man's  property  or  pleasure  can  not  be  tolerated.  Our  wild 
birds  contribute  to  both  the  economic  prosperity  and  ethical  pleas- 
ure of  most  of  our  citizens.  There  is  thus  definite  reason  why  our 
efforts  should  be  redoubled  in  an  active  manner  toward  establishing 
and  maintaining  public  sentiment  favorable  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  by  the  game  wardens,  who  represent  that  important  arm  of 
the  State  known  as  Ibe  State  Game  Commission.  The  next  import- 
ant step  was  the  Federal  enactment  placing  migratory  birds  upon  a 
basis  of  Federal  protection  in  various  states  of  the  Union  to  which 
they  migrate.  Now  we  no  longer  anticipate  the  ruthless  slaughter 
of  Ihe  bluebirds  or  robins  as  sport  or  for  food  by  the  shiftless  negro 
or  thoughtless  gunner  in  the  South.  Thus  we  need  not  anticipate 
such  a  condition  as  is  set  forth  in  the  following  article  from  a  paper 
in  Indiana  county  this  month: 

"ROBINS  DRIVEN  TO  COLD  NORTH  BY  HUNTERS" 


For  the  past  three  winters  large  numbers  of  robins 
have  been  found  in  the  woods  of  Pennsylvania,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  those  who  know  the  habits  of  the  red 
breast.  Two  years  ago  during  the  severe  winter  weather 
thouands  of  the  birds  which  sought  shelter  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania woods  froze  to  death.  While  R.  W.  Wehrle 
and  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Boys'  Naturalist 
Club  were  returning  from  Kintersburg  on  Saturday 
afternoon  they  found  a  flock  of  probably  200  robins 
in  the  woods  at  Grove  Chapel  Church  in  Rayne  town- 
ship. The  birds  were  extremely  wild  and  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  party  flew  in  a  northwesterly  direction. 
When  asked  for  a  reason  for  the  appearance  of  the 
birds  in  the  north  at  this  time  of  the  year,  Mr.  Wehrle 
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said  that  they  were  driven  north  by  southern  hunters 
who  have  been  killing  robins  in  large  numbers  daring 
the  past  three  months,  as  the  birds  are  not  protected 
by  law  in  the  Southern  States.  Mr,  Wehrle  said  that 
the  apparently  wild  condition  of  the  flock  of  robins  en- 
countered on  Saturday  was  no  doubt  due  to  fright  re- 
sulting from  being  hunted  in  the  south,  and  finally 
driven  north  to  live  on  wild  graped  and  shuinach,  or 
freeze,  as  thousands  of  the  songsters  have  done  during 
the  past  three  winters.  According  to  Mr.  Wehrle  large 
numbers  of  robins  froze  in  the  Pennsylvania  woods  two 
years  ago  during  the  severe  winter  weather.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  robins,  the  bobolinks,  flickers  and  martins, 
all  insect  destroying  birds  and  loyal  friends  of  the  farm- 
ers, are  killed  in  large  numbers  by  southern  hunters, 
and  have  had  to  seek  safety  in  northern  woods,  where 
many  of  them  freeze  each  winter." 

The  next  important  step  in  bird  protection  is  as  wide  in  spirit 
as  the  circumference  of  our  earth  and  as  altruistic  as  the  area  of 
man's  heart.  It  is  our  pleasure  to  report  Federal  legislation  provid- 
ing against  the  importation  of  the  feathers  of  birds  or  parts  of  birds 
belonging  to  families  represented  in  the  United  States.  This  has 
been  regarded  as  a  blow  to  the  millinery  trade  in  feathers,  but  it  is. 
in  fact,  for  the  protection  of  birds  in  other  countries.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  some  of  our  birds,  such  as  the  common  Tip  np 
in  this  country,  migrate  clear  across  South  America  into  Patagonia 
and  return.  Without  such  a  law  nothing  could  prohibit  the  hunters 
in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  from  killing  myriads  of  oar 
native  birds  during  the  winter  and  sending  them  into  this  country 
for  supposed  decorative  purposes. 

Now  such  a  thing  is  impossible.  Not  only  is  there  prohibitive  leg 
islation  of  this  kind,  but,  fortunately,  it  is  being  enforced.  Aigrette 
tips,  speaking  a  visible  story  of  parents  slaughtered  during  the 
breeding  season  and  young  starved  in  their  nests  in  the  tropical  and 
subtropical  regions,  may  be  displayed  on  the  heads  of  thoughtless 
or  ignorant  women  as  they  leave  this  country  on  a  trip  to  Europe, 
but  on  their  return  they  find  the  keen  eyes,  the  strong  arm,  and  the 
sharp  shears  of  Uncle  Sam's  agents  busy  in  detecting  and  snipping 
all  such  plumes  and  feathers  from  the  garments  of  the  immigrants. 
As  with  all  legislation  that  is  admirable  in  most  regards,  this  also 
has  bad  its  ridiculous  side,  when  given  its  most  strict  interpretation, 
as,  for  example,  when  a  wealthy  New  York  citizen  wished  to  import 
a  dozen  English  pheasants  for  a  dinner  he  was  to  give  bis  friends, 
and  found  that  while  there  was  no  law  against  the  importation  of 
the  pheasants,  there  was  a  law  against  importing  their  feathers, 
and  the  custom  officers  decided  that  the  birds  should  be  picked  and 
the  bodies  sent  to  their  destination,  while  the  feathers  were  con- 
fiscated. 

The  next  great  event  of  the  year,  relating  to  birds,  was  the  passage 

of  the  Gun  License  Law  in  Pennsylvania.    We  who  are  owners  and 

residents  of  farm  property  can  truthfully  say  that  from  the  first  time 

in  the  history  of  our  State,  we  have  a  law  that  has  resulted  in  ade 
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quate  protection  of  our  lives  and  property  from  thoughtless  or  ir- 
responsible gunners,  and  especially  from  the  town  hoodlum.  While 
Ihere  may  be  some  objectionable  features  to  a  law  which  is  bo  com- 
prehensive in  its  application  as  the  Gun  License  Law,  yet  we  must 
say  from  personal  observation  that  it  has  resulted  in  better  conduct 
on  the  part  of  gunners  than  we  have  ever  before  observed.  They 
have  been  willing  to  come  to  the  land  owners  and  ask  for  permis- 
sion to  hunt  upon  the  premises,  and  have  been  more  careful  to 
avoid  shooting  near  buildings,  among  trees  or  around  livestock.  The 
number  of  young  boys  Carrying  guns  during  the  last  season  was  less 
than  previously  observed,  and  the  number  of  gunning  accidents  was 
far  below  the  list  formerly  recorded.  The  idea  of  a  tag  and  con- 
spicuous nnmber,  which  originated  in  this  Board  one  year  ago,  has 
proven  excellent 

The  game  laws  of  Pennsylvania  are  the  cause  of  biennial  effort 
on  the  part  of  ambitious  legislators.  There  is  more  or  less  undesir- 
able shifting,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  in  the  opinion  of  your  Or- 
nithologist at  least  one  step  was  taken  which  is  very  objectionable. 
This  is  the  provision  of  a  bounty  for  two  hawks  and  an  owl;  the 
sharp-shinned  hawk,  (accipiter  vciox),  the  goshawk,  (accipiter  atrica- 
pillus),  and  the  great-horned  owl,  (bubo  virffiniaiius) .  It  is  to  be 
admitted  that  the  sharp-shinned  hawk  and  the  goshawk  are  both 
marauders,  feeding  chiefly  on  game,  small  birds  or  poultry,  but  they 
also  are  beneficial,  feeding  at  times  upon  rats,  mice,  rabbits,  insects, 
etc.  The  goshawk  is  with  ns  only  in  the  winter  time  and  is  a  rare 
bird  in  this  State.  It  preys  chiefly  upon  rabbits  and  ruffled  grouse, 
but  in  destroying  the  former  it  performs  a  neded  service  for  the 
increasing  number  of  orchardists  in  this  State.  More  can  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  great-homed  owl  than  against  it,  but  the  chief  point 
regarding  the  bounty  on  these  birds  is  that  the  principle  is  wrong. 
Nature  has  its  balance,  which  is  self-operative.  Mankind,  in  his 
ignorance,  is  too  liable  to  interfere  with  and  overthrow  this.  Also, 
very  few  persons  distintruish  between  the  different  species  of  hawks 
and  owls.  For  example,  the  long-eared  owl  famo  wilsonianus), 
which  is  one  of  onr  most  beneficial  birds,  is  rightly  protected  in  this 
State  at  all  times  of  the  year  by  the  present  law.  It  is  in  every  way 
as  illegal  and  punishable  to  kill  a  long-eared  owl  as  to  kill  a  song 
sparrow  or  bluebird;  yet  under  the  stimulus  of  a  fifty-cent  bounty, 
the  gunner,  upon  seeing  such  a  bird,  may  easily  imagine  or  hope 
that  it  may  be  the  great-horned  owl.  Upon  shooting  it  and  present- 
ing it  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  latter  may  not  be  sufficiently  edu- 
cated in  technical  ornithology  to  know  the  different  species  of  pro- 
tected and  unprotected  birds  and  even  pay  for  one  that  is  pro- 
tected. 

For  example,  there  are  sixteen  species  of  hawks  or  representatives 
of  the  hawk  family  (Falconiflae)  possible  to  he  found  in  this  State. 
What  jnstice  of  the  peace  would  he  able  to  distinguish  between  rep- 
resentatives of  various  protected  species  of  these  and  the  duck 
hawk,  pigeon  hawk,  and  cooper's  hawk,  which  are  on  the  unpro- 
tected list,  and  for  which  no  bounty  is  given,  and  the  sharp-shinned 
and  goshawk,  upon  which  a  bounty  is  offered.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  most  of  onr  hawks  are  of  the  red-shouldered  (buteo  lineatus),  or 
the  red-tailed  (buteo  borealis)  species  and  are  protected  by  law  at 
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all  times.  Also,  while  the  law  sets  a  bounty  of  fifty  cents  for  tiie 
sharp-shinned  hawk  and  goshawk,  yet  twenty-five  cents  must  go  for 
the  affidavit,  and  the  gunner  only  obtains  one  quarter  of  a  dollar 
as  bounty,  and  also  runs  the  risk  of  having  killed  a  protected  species, 
which  would  lay  bim  liable  to  the  same  penalty  as  from  destroy- 
ing any  other  bird  of  a  protected  species.  We  deplore  the  law-break- 
ing ignorance  manifested  by  those  persons  who  persist  in  stretching 
the  remains  of  some  raptorial  bird  upon  a  board,  tree  or  building 
along  the  road  near  a  residence.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  .hawk 
or  owl  nailed  to  a  barn,  as  though  to  display  the  prowness  of  the 
gunner,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  generally  a  protected  species,  and  in  all 
cases,  is  an  exhibition  of  the  ignorance  of  mankind. 

Dr.  Kalhfus  this  afternoon  called  attention  to  the  cuckoo  as  an 
insectivorous  bird,  the  stomach  of  which,  he  rightly  avers,  is  lined 
with  the  hairs  of  caterpillars.  I  took  fifty-two  hairs  from  the  stom- 
ach of  one  cucloo  and  I  know  of  a  definite  case  of  a  boy  who  shot 
a  cuckoo  and  took  it  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  got  fifty  cents 
bounty  on  that  bird  because  the  justice  thought  it  was  a  small 
bawk.  I  know  that  is  absolutely  true.  In  most  cases  the  birds  so 
displayed  are  the  red  shoulder  and  red  tailed  bawks,  which  are  pro- 
tected by  law.  Let  a  note  of  warning  here  be  sounded,  that  the  war- 
dens of  the  Game  Commission  are  authorized  to  enforce  the  law,  and 
there  is  liable  to  he  arrest  for  killing  protected  birds,  among  which 
are  certain  species  of  hawks  and  owls. 

Let  us  help  to  put  an  end  to  the  confusion  by  abolishing  the 
bounty  for  the  two  species  of  hawks  and  the  one  owl  named  in  the 
Bounty  Ac*".  The  birds  which  at  present,  are  not  protected  by  law 
are  the  following:  The  English  sparrow,  the  English  starling,  the 
bluejay,  the  kingfisher,  the  buzzard,  the  sharp-shinned  hawk,  cooper's 
hawk,  goshawk,  pigeon  bawk,  the  great-horned  owl,  barred  owl  and 
crow.  The  only  two  whose  absolute  destruction  in  this  country  we 
earnestly  recommend  are  the  first  two  named,  which  it  will  be  noted 
are  the  foreigners.  If  we  can,  through  legislation,  education,  co- 
operation and  otherwise,  destroy  or  suppress  the  English  sparrow 
and  the  English  starling,  we  shall  be  rendering  a  service  to  man- 
kind that  is  worthy  of  our  effort. 

In  this  connection  we  recommend  using  both  of  these  birds  as 
food.  Prepared  like  the  reed  bird  or  rice  bird  the  English  sparrow 
can  well  take  its  place.  A  gentleman  from  Reading  writes  us  that 
he  takes  the  young  English  sparrow  from  the  nests  when  they  axe 
in  the  condition  of  squabs  and  cleans  and  cooks  them,  finding  them 
excellent  eating.  He  further  adds  that  he  has  observed  this  bird 
destroying  the  robin,  orioles  and  other  birds  in  his  region.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  observations  previously  reported  to  you  by  your 
Ornithologist.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  keep  the  English  sparrow 
from  nesting  on  the  premises.  A  campaign  for  the  regular  monthly 
extermination  of  its  nest  is  earnestly  recommended.  Get  the  boys 
started.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  your  Ornithologist  to  report  that  the 
qnail  or  bob  white  has  increased  in  considerable  numbers  in  this 
State  during  the  past  two  years.  The  country  boy  can  now  find  it 
possible  to  enjoy  the  shrilly  whistled  morning  call  of  this  bird,  and 
to  reply  by  imitating  its  notes,  as  we  have  so  often  done.     An  of- 
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fleer  in  the  State  Conservation  Association  writes  to  us  concerning 
the  quail,  as  follows: 

"I  noticed  your  fight  in  the  Legislature  for  birds, 
with  which  I  was  quite  in  sympathy,  and  appreciate 
your  efforts  so  much  that  I  wish  to  help  the  good  work 
along.  Last  year  I  planted  a  field  of  millet  and  let  it 
stand.  This  winter  hundreds  of  birds  are  feeding  on  it, 
and  they  seem  to  enjoy  it.  Now  we  wish  to  stock  it  with 
bob  whites.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  secure  birds?" 

We  replied  to  him  that  they  are  best  obtained  through  the  State 
Qame  Commission,  which  has  imported  some  from  the  Southern 
States.  Bedded  interest  has  been  shown  by  many  persons  in  feed- 
ing the  quail  daring  the  recent  period  of  prolonged  snow.  This  is 
excellent  work,  as  it  does  not  eat  the  buds  of  trees,  as  does  its  rela- 
tive, the  ruffled  grouse,  also  called  pheasant.  Knowing  that  buck- 
wheat is  one  of  the  best  articles  of  food  for  this  bird  many  persons 
have  purchased  this  grain  during,  the  present  winter  to  feed  to  the 
quail.  Without  desiring  to  do  any  advertising,  we  can  inform  in- 
terested persons  where  they  can  purchase  a  quantity  of  buckwheat 
for  this  purpose  at  the  present  time.  The  writer  of  this  report  last 
summer  sowed  buckwheat  as  a  nurse  crop  with  crimson  clover,  for 
the  purpose  of  fertilizing  the  soil,  and  obtained  excellent  results. 
The  buckwheat  started  soon  to  grow,  shaded  the  ground,  and  kept 
it  damp,  and  the  clover  came  on  well.  The  buckwheat  ripened,  and 
part  of  it  was  left  in  the  field  for  the  quail,  which  are  feeding  upon 
it  now,  and  the  crimson  clover  is  there  to  give  the  best  clover  crop 
for  the  orchard.  We  recommend  sowing  from  one  peck  to  one-half 
bushels  of  buckwheat  and  eight  quarts  of  crimson  clover  to  each 
acre  of  corn  ground  at  the  time  of  last  working  of  the  corn.  This 
will  be  found  good  agriculture  from  the  standpoint  of  soil  fertility, 
and  also  a  good  means  of  feeding  seed-eating  birds  in  winter  time, 
such  as  the  bobwhite  or  quail,  also  called  the  partridge  in  the  South- 
ern States. 

The  office  of  the  Economic  Zoologist  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  published  press  letters  on  bird  conservation  during  the 
year  1913,  giving  information  concerning  the  legislation  and  protec- 
tion of  migratory  birds,  and  other  informaiion  in  economic  ornitho- 
logy, which  has  been  widely  copied  in  the  press  of  the  State.  It  is 
also  completing  an  elaborate  bulletin  upon  the  economy  and  habits 
of  the  Passerine  or  smaller  birds  in  this  State.  A  novel  feature  of 
the  year  in  ornithology  should  be  recorded  as  it  is  in  connection  with 
the  popular  effort  to  preserve  purple  martins  and  induce  them  to 
colonize  around  the  premises.  Many  persons  who,  in  accordance 
with  our  directions  published  some  years  ago,  have  erected  martin 
boxes,  find  that  these  very  interesting  and  altogether  beneficial  birds 
are  coming  to  their  boxes  for  nesting  purposes  and  are  multiplying. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Reiff,  Secretary  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Society  of  Mont- 
gomery county,  in  attempting  to  move  some  martins  to  bis  premises 
in  Norristown,  waited  until  the  adult  birds  had  young  in  the  nests, 
and  then  closed  the  boxes  at  night  and  moved  them;  but  a  carpen- 
ter working  near  them  the  next  day  made  so  much  noise  that  the 
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old  birds  in  their  fright  and  bewilderment  departed  for  other  regions. 
Nineteen  of  the  young  birds  were  left  in  the  nests.  With  boiled  eggs, 
mashed  potatoes,  lettuce,  pieces  of  lean  meat,  milk,  meal  worms  and 
other  insects,  Mr.  Reiff  fed  these  nestlings  until  they  reached  ma- 
turity. The  amount  of  food  they  consumed  was  something  marvel- 
lous, amounting  to  tens  of  thousands  of  meal  worms.  They  would 
eat  more  than  their  own  weight  in  a  single  day. 

The  details  of  this  are  published  in  fhat  sprightly  Pennsylvania 
magazine  ailed  "In  the  Open,"  published  at  Pittsburgh.  After  the 
young  martins  commenced  to  fly  they  became  bo  tame  that  they  could 
be  called  from  afar  by  a  whistle,  and  a  single  call  would  be  enough 
to  bring  them  from  away  in  the  atmosphere  in  great  numbers  to 
peareh  upon  their  preserver.  Mr.  Reiff's  task  was  so  intelligently 
performed  that  he  succeeded  in  rearing  to  maturity  sixteen  of  the 
forsaken  nestlings. 

A  proposition  is  now  going  forth  which  your  Ornithologist  en- 
dorses and  recommends  for  favorable  endorsement  by  this  Board, 
and  that  is  the  setting  aside  in  each  county  of  at  least  one  area  to  be 
a  haven  of  refuge  for  the  birds  and  for  hunted  wild  life.  Barely  such 
creatures  deserve  to  have  some  retreat  that  they  can  call  a  place  of 
safety,  if  not  a  home.  In  this  day  of  protecting  the  weak  and  pro- 
pagating the  beneficial,  can  we  not  also  feel  justified  in  lending;  our 
aid  to  this  plan  for  the  county  haven  of  refuge,  where  no  shooting, 
bunting  or  trapping  is  allowed  to  any  time  during  the  year. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  urge  that  we  lay  aside  all  minor  personal 
prejudice,  and  be  willing  to  take  harmonious  part  in  furthering  that 
legislation  and  enforcement  of  legislative  enactment  which  must  re- 
sult in  the  protection  of  our  native  birds  and  in  advancing  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind. 

Mr.  President:  I  wish  to  add  before  leaving  the  floor,  that  while 
it  is  not  exactly  my  subject,  yet  I  think  every  member  of  the  Board 
knows  of  the  work  I  have  done  in  breeding  and  propagating  scale 
parasites.  I  have  some  pictures  of  these  parasites  in  the  lantern,  and 
if  there  is  time,  I  can  show  them  in  five  minutes  time.  This  is  such 
a  new  subject,  and  so  important,  that  I  feel  that  the  members  of  this 
Board  should  have  this  information  first.  I  always  feel  like  giving 
some  such  information  to  these  gentlemen,  who  are  practical  farmers 
before  I  send  it  out  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

A  Member:  Did  I  understand  you  to  recommend  the  protection  of 
the  turkey  buzzard? 

PROP.  SURFACE:  I  did  not  recommend  the  protection  of  the 
buzzard,  no.  sir.  While  my  assistant  is  making  the  connection  for 
showing  the  slides,  I  will  give  a  word  of  explanation  concerning  these 
scale  parasites.  About  four  years  ago.  in  giving  a  public  demonstra- 
tion in  the  orchard  of  Hon.  William  T.  Creasy,  near  Catawissa,  I 
said  we  had  found  there  were  parasites  working  on  the  San  Jose 
scale,  which  I  believed  would  ultimately  clean  it  up  in  this  State. 
This  statement  is  confirmed  by  two  persons  now  in  this  audience. 
Since  then  we  have  been  breeding  the  parasites.  We  have  bred  fif- 
teen distinct  species,  just  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  a  hog  is 
from  a  sheep  or  a  horse  from  a  cow.    We  have  bred  or  reared  them 
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by  the  thousands  of  specimens  and  we  have  found  them  absolutely 
cleaning  up  the  San  Jose  scale  over  a  large  area,  which  is  prac- 
tically the  southeastern  quarter  of  Pennsylvania. 

If  any  gentleman  wishes  to  go  with  me  tomorrow  to  the  Borough 
of  Mechaoicsburg,  only  three  trolley  fares  up  the  Cumberland  Valley, 
I  will  show  him  trees  that  have  been  as  badly  infested  with  the  San 
Jose  scale  as  any  in  Pennsylvania,  absolutely  cleaned  by  these  para- 
sites, and  they  never  have  been  sprayed,  and  if  he  does  not  agree 
with  me  after  having  seen  it,  that  this  is  the  work  of  the  parasite, 
I  will  pay  his  trolley  fare,  if  not  for  bis  time.  I  was  so  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  this  subject  that  I  gave  special  attention  to 
the  breeding  of  these  parasites,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  members 
of  this  Board  will  be  interested  in  my  reference  to  this  subject  and 
in  the  opportunity  to  see  these  pictures  directly  from  nature,  show- 
ing the  different  kinds  of  parasites  we  have  bred. 

The  first  slide  shows,  as  you  will  see  and  know  too  well,  the 
fruit,  the  leaf  and  the  twig  of  the  tree  infested  by  San  Jose  sale.  You 
know,  my  friends,  that  in  almost  every  county  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  was  a  familiar  sight  up  to  within  two  or  three  years  ago.  The 
different  specimens  on  there  are  male  and  female;  and  this  is  an-  ' 
other  form  of  San  Jose  scale.  As  we  commence  to  examine  such  a 
branch  more  closely,  we  see  it  is  covered  by  the  pest,  completely 
overed,  encrusted.  Such  a  tree  as  that  is  in  condition  to  die,  if  not 
given  prompt  and  severe  attention,  both  in  thorough  spraying  and 
severe  pruning.  Under  the  microscope,  this  is  what  you  would  see, 
an  extended  representation  of  a  bad  infestation  by  San  Jose  scale. 
The  characteristic  form  of  the  San  Jose  scale  is  there  plainly  shown. 
You  see  the  little  ring  around  the  white  tips  of  the  scale,  that  tip 
being  in  the  center  and  the  dark  ring  around  it.  It  is  a  character 
of.  that  particular  species  that  is  made  manifest  under  the  misro- 
scope  and  which  I  never  have  seen  shown  so  plainly  as  we  see  it 
there  tonight;  that  is  just  what  our  insjtectors  look  for  when  they 
rome  into  your  orchards,  and  when  they  see  that  they  know  it  is 
the  San  Jose  scale,  and  not  one  of  the  2ft  or  30  species  that  might 
be  found  there — that  particular  specimen  is  not  infested  with  the 
parasite,  because  the  scales  are  not  bored  or  punctured,  but  we  will 
show  you  now  what  you  can  find  all  through  this  region,  you  can 
scarcely  find  an  orchard  that  has  once  had  much  San  Jose  scale  in  it 
that  you  don't  see  just  that  condition  there.  The  scaje  has  been 
bored  by  the  parasite,  a  winged,  very  minute,  wasp-like  insect,  smaller 
than  a  period  in  the  ordinary  newspaper  print;  even  with  its  wings 
spread  it  would  not  reach  over  the  space  covered  by  a  period.  It 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  soft  body  of  the  San  Jose  scale.  The  larva,  grub 
or  maggot  feeds  on  the  tissue  of  the  scale  and  when  it  is  through 
feeding,  it  bores  through  the  scale  and  comes  out  as  the  winged 
insect  to  mate  and  lay  its  eggs  in  other  scales.  The  insects  that  yon 
see  on  that  slide  are  the  shells  where  these  parasites  have  emerged, 
and  I  can  show  you  that  in  almost  every  orchard  in  this  and  ad- 
joining counties. 

Now  I  will  show  you  some  of  the  different  species  of  these  parasites 
themselves.  They  don't  have  common  names;  this  one  is  ethilijus 
umfenus,  and  that  is  magnified  about  800  diameters.  Note,  as  we 
go  along,  how  distinct  the  different  species  are  in  the  character  of  the 


wings,  legs  and  other  structures.  This  is  potpeteny  liaiocia,  which 
is  the  one  most  abundant  in  this  region  and  throughout  North 
America.  This  species  we  have  bred  by  the  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  and  sent  them  into  different  parts  of  this  and  other 
States.  This  is  prosopeltus  orantii.  I  have  been  fortunate  in  cap- 
turing both  the  male  and  female  specimens  there;  it  is  the  second 
most  numerous  species.  The  picture  is  an  unusually  good  represen- 
tation of  an  insect,  as  good  as  some  of  the  best  line  drawings.  I  wish 
to  give  proper  credit  to  my  photographer,  Mr.  Smith,  the  operator  of 
the  lantern,  for  the  excellent  work  he  has  done. 

These  specimens  have  been  bred  and  the  slides  made  all  right  here 
in  this  building.  The  next  is  aslurus  liceocampi;  how  different  in 
texture  and  appearance  from  the  others.  This  comes  from  the  fact 
that  it  attacks  the  egg  of  the  tent  caterpillar,  liceoopan,  and  it  has 
been  bred  in  the  eggs  of  the  tent  caterpillar  and  also  from  the  scale. 
The  next  is  onofraschi  anafraa,  so  named  from  the  fact  that  it  feeds 
on  the  scurfas  scale  as  well  as  the  San  Jose  scale.  The  next  is  shown 
aspidifagus  citronus,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  first  bred  on  the  orange, 
the  citronus,  is  the  Latin  name;  but  we  have  bred  it  here  on  the  San 
-Jose  scale  in  this  State  in  considerable  numbers.  The  next  specimen 
is  known  as  annigria  grafUus.  It  may  possibly  be  a  secondary  para- 
site. It  is  not  abundant  in  this  State,  in  our  breedings,  but  it  is 
one  that  has  come  from  our  cages.  Any  person  interested  in  seeing 
our  breeding  cages,  we  would  be  glad  to  show  them,  in  the  annex  to 
the  greenhouse,  tomorrow.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  para- 
sites known,  signafora  niger,  niger  meaning  black,  black  in  appear- 
ance. This  one  is  known  as  perisoptrus  poxarcanus.  It  is  highly 
colored  and  decorated  and  is  a  Mexican,  for  sure.  It  is  one  of  the 
peculiar  species  we  have  bred  from  the  San  Jose  scale,  living  in  this 
region.  That  is  the  male  of  a  scale  insect  closely  related  to  the 
San  Jose  scale;  it  shows  that  one  is  liable  to  get  the  male  insect 
in  place  of  the  parasite  if  be  doesn't  watch  out  That  also  is 
another  specimen  of  the  male  that  looks  exactly  like  the  male  of  the 
San  Jose  scale,  but  it  is  the  rose  scale. 

This  is  a  species  of  uncertain  classification  which  is  not  yet  named 
specifically.  The  peculiar  fact  is  that  we  see  the  eggs  of  the  insect 
on  the  slide.  The  adult  then  probably  dies,  the  larvae  remains  in  the 
scale  during  the  winter.  This  is  another  unnamed  uncertain  species, 
a  species  not  described.  The  eggs  are  also  shown.  It  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  fall  of  the  year.  This  is  another  species  of  an  uncertain  type. 
It  is  entirely  new,  doubtless  new  to  science  and  is  vastly  different 
from  anything  else  I  have  shown  you.  There  is  a  slide  showing  the 
almost  complete  perforation  of  the  San  Jose  scale  by  the  parasite. 
See  those  perforations  in  almost  every  scale  done  by  the  parasite 
I  show  there  an  old  branch  and  a  new  shoot.  Note,  if  you  please, 
how  completely  the  scale  covers  the  old  branch.  See  the  dusty  or 
powdered  appearance  of  it  and  the  entire  absence  of  the  scale  from 
the  new  shoot,  showing  that  the  parasite  cleaned  it  up  in  one  year's 
time;  that  was  a  tree  that  was  never  sprayed.  That  is  the  same 
Note  the  old  branches,  how  completely  covered  with  scales,  and  the 
new  shoots  with  no  scale  or  remains  of  scale  upon  it,  from  a  tree 
never  sprayed,  showing  how  the  parasite  cleaned  that  tree.  Finally, 
I  show  you  a  specimen  of  a  mite,  a  new  species  of  mite,  feeding  anon 
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the  San  Jose  scale.     That  ia  what  is  commonly  called  a  red  spider, 
but  not  the  ordinary  species,  feeding  on  the  scale. 

A  Member:  You  spoke  about  the  young  martins  raised  at  Norris- 
town ;  some  of  those  same  birds  were  raised  in  my  next  door  neigh- 
bor's yard  and  they  were  a  great  care  to  those  people,  but  Mr. 
Chrisman  went  along  to  get  the  parent  birds  with  the  young  in  the 
cage;  they  went  fourteen  miles  and  after  the  old  birds  got  away, 
they  felt  themselves  responsible  to  rear  the  young,  and  I  tell  you  it 
was  a  work;  they  fed  them  at  first  every  hour  and  every  two  hours, 
and  at  last  those  hirds,  as  they  grew,  became  so  tame  that  when 
they  commenced  to  fly  out  if  Mr.  Chrisman  would  go  out  in  the  yard 
and  whistle,  they  would  light  on  his  shoulder. 

PROF  SURFACE:  I  am  very  glad  to  have  my  statements  verified 
in  that  manner. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  don't  believe  the  reporter  got  the  names  of 
all  those  parasites,  but  the  report  is  ordered  filed. 

PROF  SURFACE:  I  will  be  glad  to  help  him  out  when  the  time 
comes. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you,  Profesor.  We  will  now  hear  an 
address  by  the  Supt.  of  Public  Printing  and  Binding,  the  Hon.  A, 
Nevin  Pomeroy. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  addresed  the  Board  as  follows: 

THE  PUBLICITY  END  OF  THE  STATE  GOVERNMENT 
By  HON.  A.  NEVIN  POMEROY,  Supt.  0/  Public  Printing  and  Binding 

When  I  received  a  note  a  short  time  ago  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  asking  me  if  I  would  make  a  few  remarks  at  this  meet- 
ing, I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  I  could  say,  from  my  Department, 
that  would  interest  agriculturists,  but  we  all  have  such  a  high  re- 
gard for  the  Secretary  down  here,  that  when  he  commands  us  to  do 
anything,  we  feel  like  obeying;  so  I  told  him  I  would  try  to  say  some- 
thing to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  matter  of  the  publicity  end  of  the 
State  Government.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune,  I  might  say,  as 
well  as  my  honor,  to  hold  the  position  that  I  do  as  Superintendent 
of  Public  Printing  for  about  ten  years.  During  that  time  the  de- 
velopment along  the  line  of  publicity,  as  far  as  the  Departments  here 
at  Harrisburg  are  concrned,  have  been  remarkable.  I  do  not  believe 
that  ten  years  ago  there  was  much  more  done  than  the  annual  reports 
of  the  varions  departments,  the  pamphlets  of  laws,  Smull's  handbooks 
and  a  few  other  things.  That  has  increased  wonderfully  in  the  last 
ten  years,  and,  I  think  to  the  advantage  of  the  State.  The  printing 
department,  as  you  possibly  know,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Printing  has  nothing  to  do,  as  far  as  the  printing  office  itself  is 
concerned.  That  is  given  out  by  contract  every  four  years.  I  have 
been  under  the  impression  for  several  years  past  that  it  would  be 
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well  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  own  its  own  printing  office, 
but  the  Constitution  of  tbe  State  prohibits  that,  and  until  that  is 
changed  by  the  vote  of  the  people  and  the  concurrence  of  the  Legis- 
lature, it  would  be  impossible  to  do  it  I  believe  it  would  be  better 
in  many  ways,  especially  as  the  work  of  the  Department  is  increas- 
ing with  each  succeeding  legislature. 

Tou  heard  here  this  evening  of  the  Hunters'  License.  When  Sec- 
retary Kalhfus  came  down  to  see  me  to  have  those  Hunter*!'  Li- 
censes printed,  I  went  up  in  the  air,  I  didn't  know  what  to  do,  every 
Hunters'  License  was  different,  there  was  a  different  number  for 
every  one,  every  county  was  different,  every  number  in  that  county 
was  different  and  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  to  distinguish  them. 
The  Game  Commissioner  said  that  he  felt  there  would  be  at  least  250,- 

000  to  300,000  hunters  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  conld  hardly 
believe  that  I  told  him  that  I  thought  that  ought  to  be  cut  down, 
bring  it  down  to  about  150,000.  So  we  got  the  150,000  ready,  and 
we  hardly  had  them  out  until  the  telegrams  and  demands  came  in  for 
more.  We  kept  on  until  it  got  up  to  just  about  where  the  Game  Com- 
missioner said  it  would  be,  250,000,  so  I  found  that  he  knew  a  great 
deal  more  about  it  than  I  did ;  bo  this  time  he  has  come  in  with  his 
order  which  I  received  from  him  to-day,  with  his  order  for  about 
the  same  number,  and  I  think  he  is  on  the  safe  side. 

Among  the  most  important  things  that  I  think  is  being  done  by 
tbe  Legislature  is  the  bulletins  that  are  being  provided  for  by  Acts 
of  the  Assembly  for  the  various  Departments,  and  among  them  es- 
pecially the  bulletins  sent  out  by  the  agricultural  department     Now 

1  happen  to  be  somewhat  of  a  farmer  myself  and  I  read  those  bulle- 
tins with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  I  have  my  farmer  read  them, 
he  goes  over  them  very  carefully  and  I  am  sure  they  have  been  of 
infinite  benefit  to  him  and  to  me,  and  you  know  they  would  be  to 
every  farmer  in  the  State.  All  that  work  is  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  people,  and  while  it  increases  the  expense  of  the  printing  of  the 
State,  at  the  same  time  the  people  are  all  being  benefitted  by  it  so 
that  the  State  is  doing  a  great  work  in  the  publicity  end.  I  used  to 
be  a  newspaper  reporter  just  like  my  friends  here.  I  have  been  a 
journalist  for  about  thirty-five  years.  These  yonng  men  may  not 
know  anything  about  it,  but  some  of  the  older  men  will  recall  it, 
what  a  time  we  used  to  have  in  the  newspaper  business.  There 
would  be  a  wreck  on  the  railroad  and  we  couldn't  get  any  informa- 
tion at  all.  We  would  go  to  the  officials,  "Nothing  to  give  out" 
They  wanted  to  suppress  everything,  didn't  want  the  newspapers  to 
get  it  How  is  it  to-day?  They  have  got  their  publicity  men,  every- 
thing is  given  out  as  rapidly  as  they  get  it  over  the  wires.  These 
young  men  will  bear  me  out  on  that;  they  can  get  most  any  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  a  wreck  down  here  on  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
Cumberland  Valley  or  the  Reading  Road.  If  it  occurs,  it  is  given  to 
them  willingly  by  the  officials  of  the  railroad.  All  the  larger  cor 
porations  are  going  into  that,  to  educate  the  people  along  these  lines, 
and  that  is  what  the  State  is  doing. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  about  the  expense  of  printing,  bat 
I  want  to  say  for  every  gentleman,  every  head  of  a  Department  on 
the  Hill  here,  they  have  exercised  a  great  deal  of  care  and  precau- 
tion, and  they  come  to  me  and  we  have  gone  over  the  matter  before 
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they  have  decided  to  have  certain  things  done,  as  to  the  cost  of  those 
things;  everything  has  been  taken  into  consideration.  I  want  to  say 
for  every  head  of  a  Department  in  this  building,  that  tbey  have  been 
exceedingly  careful. 

Another  matter  that  has  increased  our  printing  somewhat  is  the 
large  number  of  foreigners  we  have  in  this,  State.  We  meet  every 
two  years,  our  Legislature,  to  pass  laws.  The  English  language  is 
as  much  Greek  to  those  people  as  Greek  would  be  to  a  large  majority 
of  ua,  I  guess.  They  have  got  to  be  given  certain  laws  in  their  own 
languages.  Those  laws  all  have  to  be  prepared  in  the  Hungarian, 
Slavic,  Luthanian  and  other  languages,  fifteen  or  sixteeen  of  them  I 
think  we  have  over  there,  they  have  got  to  be  interpreted  and  printed 
in  their  language.  We  take  the  interpreter's  copy  and  print  it  as  he 
gives  it  to  us.  We  don't  know  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  but  op 
to  the  present  time  we  haven't  heard  of  any  of  them  being  wrong, 
so  the  interpreters  have  evidently  given  us  the  right  sort  of  copy  for 
it. 

So  these  various  things,  as  I  say,  are  helping  along  in  publicity. 
We  are  giving  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things,  that  possibly  would  interest  you  more  than  that, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  paper  today.  The  paper  that  is  made 
today,  the  large  amount  of  it,  is  not  going  to  last,  in  my  opinion, 
twenty-five  years.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  making  records 
here  that  are  invaluable.  All  the  records  in  these  various  Depart- 
ments here  have  to  be  preserved.  If  they  are  not,  they  amount  to 
very  little.  Unless  we  can  get  paper  for  them  that  will  not  disin- 
tegrate, go  to  dust,  those  records  will  all  have  to  be  re-copied  inside 
of  twenty-five  years.  We  have,  within  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
to  overcome* that,  adopted  this  plan,  that  the  paper  for  the  records 
of  the  State  that  are  to  be  preserved,  the  best  paper  must  pass  a 
certain  test.  When  the  bidders  submit  their  samples  and  give 
their  bids  for  paper — we  make  them  submit  a  sample  with  the  bid — 
that  sample  is  sent  off  to  Boston  to  Arthur  D.  Little,  who  is  sup-' 
nosed  to  be  and  I  guess  is  the  greatest  paper  chemist  in  the  world. 
He  gives  us  his  analysis  on  that  paper.  If  the  sample  is  not  np  to 
the  requirements,  we  reject  it;  if  it  is,  we  accept  it.  In  that  way 
we  are  t'ying  to  get  paper  to  put  into  the  records  containing  tat 
least  nine  y  per  cent,  of  rag,  and  that  is  difficult  to  get. 

The  paper  business  is  now  the  twenty-first  in  the  matter  of  manu- 
factured products  in  the  United  States.  It  amounted  last  year  to 
over  Mnfi.ono.flftO.  You  can  see  what  an  immense  amount  of  paper 
is  being  manufactured,  and  i*  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  rags,  so 
they  resort  to  substitutes.  The  substitutes  used  largely  has  been 
wood  pulp.  Now  they  are  up  against  a  proposition  on  that  ques- 
rif>n:  the  wood  is  heing  taken  rapid'y  from  off  our  land,  especially 
Ihe  kind  of  wood,  pinp  and  fir,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pnner, 
nnd  hoy  hiivp  resorted  to  a  number  of  other  substitutes  instead  of 
wood  Tlev  have  not  been  able,  up  to  the  present  time,  to  find  any- 
1 1' in™  that  trey  c,in  take  the  fibre  out  and  ma nu fa ctnpe  paper  cheap 
enousrh  to  equal  wood,  and  they  have  got  to  get  a  substitute  for  it, 
or  the  price  of  paper  is  going  up. 

Now  that  matter  has  interested  a  great  many  scientists  for  quite 
a  while.     Our  friend,   Mr.   Montgomery,   of  the  Library,  saw   this 


matter  coming  a  few  years  ago  and  wrote  to  nearly  all  the  news- 
papers, in  fact  all  the  newspapers  in  the  State  that  send  him  their 
papers  for  the  State  Library,  to  be  placed  on  file  there,  asking  them 
to  give  him  a  copy  on  linen  or  some  other  material  that  will  keep. 
The  newspapers  that  are  going  into  his  library  to-day,  unless  he  is 
getting  linen  papers  for  his  copies,  are  not  going  to  last  I  have 
that  experience  in  my  'own  newspapers  to-day,  where  tbe  papers  are 
decaying.  I  happen  to  have  a  paper  that  is  over  a  hundred  years 
old.  Tbe  older  paper  used  back  years  ago  is  better  than  to-day, 
hut  the  paper  made  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  is  not. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  much  of  your  time,  because  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery is  here  to  follow  me,  and  if  he  doen't  get  two  hours  for  a 
speech,  he  isn't  happy;  but  before  I  close  1  want  to  read  you  a  little 
extract  I  have  taken  from  a  recent  copy  of  the  Scientific  American 
on  this  subject: 

"Each  succeeding  year  finds  new  uses  to  which  this  valuable  ma- 
terial may  be  put,  with  the  result  that  each  year  recently  has  wit- 
nessed a  slight  increase  in  the  price.  The  chief  source  of  pulp  fot 
common  grades  of  paper  at  the  present  time  is  the  wood  of  certain 
pine,  spruce  and  fir  trees.  With  an  increase  in  consumption  and  a 
limited  supply,  there  can  be  but  one  result — in  a  few  decades  the 
supply  will  be  exhausted.  This  being  recognized  by  scientific  men, 
they  are  now  making  thorough  investigation  to  find  a  suitable  suh 
stitute.  The  man  who  devises  new  processes  and  machinery  that 
will  make  the  paper  manufacturer  independent  of  the  wood  pulp 
supply,  will  find  a  great  pecuniary  reward  awaiting  his  success." 

Here  is  where  the  agriculturalist  may  come  in  for  an  increased 
earning  power  on  the  farm.  A  material  that  will  meet  the  require- 
ments must  contain  a  fibre  that  will  interlock  and  cohere  in  a  homo- 
geneous sheet.  There  are  many  vegetable  substances  that  will  meet 
this  requirement,  but  so  far  the  work  of  extracting  the  fibre  has  been 
too  expensive.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  employ  vege- 
table bi-products  such  as  sugar  cane  stock,  sugar  beet  pulp,  etc.,  but 
until  these  can  be  made  into  paper  at  a  price  less  than  three  cents 
per  pound  there  will  be  no  immediate  hope  of  commercial  success. 
About  forty  years  ago,  before  wood  pulp  was  introduced,  straw  was 
largely  used  to  supply  the  fibre.  This  material  was  abandoned  to 
a  considerable  extent  at  that  time  because  it  was  found  possible  to 
manufacture  the  cheaper  grades  of  paper  from  wood  pulp.  In  re- 
cent years,  however,  considerable  straw  has  again  been  used.  It  is 
now  possible  that  the  manufacturing  of  paper  from  straw  will  again 
be  revived  and  this  industry  given  a  new  impetus.  A  German  pro- 
fessor has  recently  patented  a  process  for  obtaining  proper  ingred- 
ients from  the  refuse  of  canning  factories,  especially  pea  and  bean 
straw  and  the  straw  and  trimmings  from  asparagus.  This  German 
professor  predicts  that  lucrative  industries  will  be  established  by  the 
co-operation  of  growers  and  canning  factories.  A  recent  scientific 
writer  in  referring  to  the  discovery  by  the  already  mentioned  Ger- 
man professor  of  the  pea,  beau  and  asparagus  fibre  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  suggests  the  advisability  of  applying  tbe  same  pro- 
cess to  other  material  which  is  now  of  little  or  no  value — for  example 
the  fallen  leaves  of  deciduous  trees.    The  toughness  of  the  fibre  is 
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proved  by  the  fact  that  the  skeletons  of  the  leaves  do  not  decay  until 
late  in  the  winter. 

A  number  of  efforts  have  been  made  to  extract  and  use  for  paper 
manufacturing  the  fibre  of  the  Southern  pine,  which  grows  in  abund- 
ance in  the  southern  part  of  our  country  and  which  would  supply  the 
world  with  the  cheaper  grade  of  paper  for  years,  but  the  wood  has 
been  found  to  be  too  resinous,  making  is  too  difficult  and  expensive 
to  digest  the  fibre  by  any  of  the  well  known  methods.  In  Louisiana  re- 
cently a  mill  was  established  to  make  paper  from  saw  mill  shavings, 
but  so  far  nothing  has  been  attempted  but  a  heavy  wrapping  paper, 
in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  mill  is  meeting  with  some  success. 
One  inventor  has  devised  a  process  for  utilizing  the  fibre  from 
banana  stems,  tobacco,  hemp  and  sea  grass  and  several  other  inven- 
tors have  suggested  processes  for  extracting  fibres  from  peat.  But 
the  laws  of  economics  are  as  inflexible  as  the  laws  of  nature  and 
until  the  price  of  northern  wood  pulp  rises  to  a  higher  figure  than 
at  present,  these  processes  must  wait  for  commercial  development, 
serving  meanwhile  little  more  than  reserve  processes.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania farmer,  however,  has  solved  many  a  problem  and  may  it  not  be 
possible  that  he  may  yet  be  able  to  produce  upon  his  land  the  much 
needed  substitute  for  the  northern  wood  pulp  that  seems  to  be  so  rap- 
idly disappearing  through  the  devastation  of  oar  forests. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  This  address  will  be  filed  with  the  Secretary, 
as  the  others.  We  will  now  hear  the  address  of  Hon.  Thomas  L. 
Montgomery,  State  Librarian. 

Mr.  Montgomery  spoke  as  follows: 


THE  BOOK  AND  THE  FARM 
By  HON.   THOMAS   L.   MONTGOMERY,   Stale  Librarian 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  As  I  listened  to  the  burn- 
ing words  of  farmer  Pomeroy,  a  few  minutes  ago,  my  heart  glowed 
with  joy  because  I,  too,  was  a  farmer.  I  had  no  idea  that  Mr. 
Pomeroy  was;  I  thought  George  Hutchison  and  myself  were  the  only 
members  of  the  Old  Guard  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  farming 
interests  of  the  State;  and  I  was  not  a  real  farmer,  I  was  rather  an 
agrarian,  a  gentleman  who  supports  a  farm  in  the  country  by  having 
a  well  paid  position  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Pomeroy's  remarks  with  regard  to  this  question  of  paper,  de- 
serve some  notice  from  me.  I  did  send  notices  to  all  the  papers 
asking  them  to  produce  one  copy  at  least  on  linen  paper  for  preserva- 
tion in  the  Library.  About  twenty-five  publishers  arc  now  furnish- 
ing me  with  papers  of  this  kind,  so  we  will  have  a  partial  record  of 
what  has  gone  on  the  past,  in  these  records,  instead  of  having  simply 
a  mass  of  disintegrating  pulp,  as  I  call  it,  which  will  be  the  result- 
ant of  the  wood  paper.  In  these  days  of  physical,  moral  and  mental 
unrest,  it  is  well  for  every  community  that  they  should  possess  a 
collection  of  books.  The  child  finds  himself  vocationalized  very  early 
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in  life;  the  young  man  becomes  a  master  of  arts  without  knowing 
anything  about  the  classics;  the  average  child  gets  no  training  be- 
yond the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  if  the  child  is,  as  it  is  supposed  he 
is,  the  father  of  the  man,  it  is  just  as  well  that  he  should  have  some 
quiet  place  to  which  he  can  resort  and  settle  his  family  affairs  in  the 
presence  of  the  records  of  the  great  people  of  the  past  and  with  the 
literature  around  him,  the  best  literature  of  the  present.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  adopted  in  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  fact  that  one  hundred  and  forty  free  libraries  have  been  es- 
tablished in  Pennsylvania  within  twenty-five  years,  and  that  each 
year  produces  several  converts  proves  that  the  idea  of  a  people's 
university  is  not  on'y  right  theoretically,  but  that  practical  difficul- 
ties have  been  eliminated,  for  no  free  public  library  ever  fails. 

The  situation  in  the  towns  having  been  disposed  of,  the  mission- 
aries of  the  library  movement  immediately  took  up  the  question.  But 
what  of  the  open  country?  The  various  State  governments  ap 
pointed  commissions  to  consider  the  advisability  of  bringing  the  book 
to  the  individual  where  the  individual  cannot  conveniently  take  him- 
self to  the  book.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  was  a  pioneer  in  this  work. 
Buf  the  idea  is  not  wholly  new,  for  in  Governor  Pennypacker's  "An- 
nals of  Phoenix ville,"  there  is  an  account  of  the  Charlestown  Li- 
brary, which  distributed  hooks  in  the  eastern  part  of  Chester 
county  in  1812,  and  there  was  a  similar  institution  circulatine  from 
corner  stores  in  1708.  Dr.  Rharpless  of  Haverford  College  tells  of  a 
Charlestown  Library  in  Chester  county  from  1800  +o  1850.  In  Wis- 
consin, however,  the  movement  had  the  hacking  of  the  State,  and  the 
State  organizers  took  advantage  of  every  means  of  transportation  to 
carry  the  message  of  free  books  to  every  hamlet  in  the  sparsely  set- 
tled districts.  In  Pennsylvania  the  work  was  authorized  by  Legisla- 
ture, without  an  appropriation,  in  1809,  and  six  hundred  little 
libraries  of  fifty  volumes  each,  have  been  travelling  over  the  State 
ever  since.  We  send  them  to  the  study  clubs,  to  places  of  three  or 
four  hundred  inhabitants  and  out  into  the  cross  roads  and  by-waye 
and  they  may  be  obtained  upon  the  application  of  any  twelve  cit- 
izens in  any  part  of  the  State. 

We  have  not  reached  the  point  where  we  have  ever  made  a  pin 
scratch  upon  ihe  surface  of  what  can  be  done.  There  is  no  question 
about  it,  this  is  a  great  work.  It  is  not  a  new  idea.  Way  back  in 
1800,  there  was  a  similar  movement,  as  I  just  stated;  but  no  effort 
of  this  sort  can  simply  be  pushed  by  us,  the  desire  for  literature  must 
come  from  the  people  in  the  rural  districts.  Whether  yon  talk 
ahout  rural  uplift  or  anything  else,  anything  of  the  kind  must  come 
from  the  people  themselves  and  they  must  appreciate  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  them,  and  if  they  do  not  take  an  interest  in  it,  if  it  does 
not  touch  them  internally,  the  effort  is  largely  negatived.  We  are 
doing  our  best  to  reach  these  people  in  the  rural  communities,  doing 
our  very  best  to  see  who  wants  something  which  is  worth  while  and 
it  is  our  desire  to  furnish  it  to  you.  We  are  spreading  this  work 
gradually,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact  our  appropriation  would  not 
allow  of  every  community  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  coming  to  us 
at  one  time;  but  there  are  some  four  hundred  that  are  doing  that 
now  and  we  want  to  gradually  increase  that. 
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We  have,  under  contemplation,  a  plan  whereby  we  can  utilize  the 
country  school  house,  possibly  as  one  of  the  centers  of  distribution. 
Sometimes  we  send  these  books  to  a  store  and  sometimes  to  a  post 
office,  sometimes  to  a  private  house.  Somebody  has  to  be  responsi- 
ble, of  course,  for  the  care  of  the  book,  but  it  is  our  desire  that  no- 
body in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  shall  need  anything  in  a  book 
that  cannot  be  immediately  forwarded  to  them.  If  it  is  the  case  of 
an  individual,  the  request  can  be  addressed  to  me  and  the  State 
Library  will  furnish  any  book  to  any  particular  citizen  of  this  State. 
When  the  need  is  that  of  the  community  itself,  through  these  travel- 
ling libraries,  we  will  send  the  best  literature  to  any  people  that  need 
it.  There  has  been  going  on  in  Delaware  a  search  of  what  books  are 
needed  by  people  in  the  rural  communities.  Usually  they  read  bet- 
ter literature  than  those  in  the  towns,  they  take  the  real  thing 
rather  than  the  trifling  thing.  In  Delaware  the  commission  sent  out 
a  certain  list  of  questions,  "What  books  have  yon  in  your  house?" 
The  school  children  were  asked  this  question  and  they  brought  back 
the  answer  from  their  parents,  and  ninety  per  cent,  of  them  answered 
the  questions  as  a  whole,  and  the  first  question  they  answered  by 
saying  that  they  had,  always,  every  one  of  them,  the  Bible.  When  it 
came  to  other  tilings,  one  of  them  reported  boastfully  that  the  cata- 
logue of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company,  of  Chicago,  was  the  only  bit  of 
printed  matter  in  the  house.  There  were  quite  a  number  in  one 
county,  forty  per  cent,  who  reported  that  they  didnt'  read  anything. 
Now,  this  is  a  cracker  district.  You  no  doubt  know  the  story  of 
the  Georgia  cracker.  He  is  a  gentleman  that  doesn't  do  any  work 
unless  he  has  to,  and  on  one  occasion  a  Northern  man  went  down 
and  asked  what  a  cracker  was.  They  told  him,  "You  see  that  black 
object  over  in  the  third  field?"  "Yes."  "Well,  that's  either  a 
cracker  or  a  stump.  You  stay  here  two  hours  and  if  that  object 
moves,  it's  a  stump."  The  people  of  lower  Delaware  are  very  much 
like  the  crackers  of  Georgia,  they  do  very  little,  but  nevertheless  that 
is  a  high  percentage,  that  forty  per  cent,  don't  read  anything  at  all. 
I  do  not  believe  those  conditions  exist  here  at  all.  We  have  not 
made  an  actual  canvass  of  this  State,  but  we  do  wish  to  spread  this 
work  and  spread  it  logically  and  do  it  well,  and  I  feel  that  unques- 
tionably we  have  begun  along  the  right  lines.  It  is  not  possible  to 
do  everything  within  a  few  years  on  a  small  amount  of  money,  but  I 
wish  all  of  you  people  would  go  out  and  tell  the  communities  in 
which  you  live  of  this  travelling  library  system  being  in  existence, 
ask  them  to  try  it  and  criticize  it  and  tell  us  where  we  are  lax.  If  we 
are  not  supplying  the  right  kind  of  literature  tell  us  where  that  is 
the  case. 

I  have  only  one  word  further  to  say  to  you  to-night  and  that  is  with 
reference  to  the  lantern  slides,  which  we  have  developed,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  State  Museum  that  is  also  under  my  care.  We  circu- 
lated during  the  last  six  months  about  50,000  lantern  slides.  These 
are  colored  lantern  slides  on  every  conceivable  subject.  There  must 
be  occasions  on  which  these  would  be  useful  to  each  one  of  you  in 
talking  in  your  communities.  You  can  have  these  beautifully  colored 
lantern  slides  under  the  same  conditions  that  you  get  the  collections 
of  books,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  50,000  of  these  have  been  sent 
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out  during  the  last  six  mouths,  you  can  imagine  they  are  being  ap- 
preciated to  a  considerable  extent.  Each  slide  has  been  out  four 
times  in  that  period. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:     Do  you  furnish  the  lantern? 

MR.  MONTGOMERY:  That  is  the  point  I  am  coming  to.  I  hope 
to  have  a  cheap  lantern  that  can  go  with  these  slides.  We  have  not 
been  able  yet  to  get  one  that  is  quite  what  we  want;  but  in  extreme 
cases  we  would  even  furnish  the  lantern,  when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  something  along  the  line  of  instruction.  When  books  of  mere 
amusement  are  to  be  considered,  that  is  one  thing,  but  we  don't  want 
anybody  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  giving  instruction  or  receiving  it, 
if  it  is  in  our  power  to  help  that  cause  along,  and  I  hope  that  in  both 
these  lines  you  will  spread  the  good  story  as  far  as  you  can  and  let 
the  people  come  to  us  and  try  us.  If  we  fail,  that  is  our  fault,  but  I 
don't  think  we  will. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  persons 
here  have  made  use  of  these  travelling  libraries.  We  hare  been  get- 
ting it  for  'five  or  six  years  in  our  little  village,  our  country  people 
and  town  people  are  reading  it  and  you  would  be  surprised  how  much 
there  is  in  it  and  it  can  be  had  just  for  the  asking. 

MRS.  FOULKE:  May  I  say  one  word  about  those  travelling  li- 
braries? It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  an  address  and  in  that 
address  I  have  spoken  of  these  libraries.  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery and  he  told  me  about  them  several  years  ago  and  I  have  carried 
that  news  all  over  this  State  wherever  I  have  been  sent,  and  I  have 
never  been  at  any  place  where  I  have  not  been  surrounded  by  crowds 
of  men  and  women  anxious  to  know  about  it,  and  especially  the  little 
boys,  hundreds  of  them,  will  come  to  me  and  ask  me  about  this 
lihrary.  Tomorrow  night  I  will  speak  again  of  a  special  library  I 
have  had  and  the  way  it  has  affected  the  men  and  women  all  over  this 
State,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of  domestic  science.  They  all 
seem  anxious  to  read  them. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  I  want  to  talk  about  a  minute  or 
possibly  a  minute  and  half  before  we  adjourn — possibly  two  minutes 
but  not  beyond  that.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  that  Dr.  Kalbfus. 
who  delivered  the  very  forcible  and  excellent  address  here  this  af- 
ternoon on  the  subject  of  bird  protection,  has  a  number  of  bulletins 
here  with  pictures  of  bird  homes  that  can  be  erected  on  the  farm; 
they  are  right  here  and  anyone  who  wishes  one  of  them  can  come  and 
get  one  before  they  go  out.  What  I  wanted  to  say  particularly  is 
this.  I  think  you  have  all  heard  already  how  important  it  was  that 
we  should  ask  the  different  departments  of  our  State  Government  to 
come  in  here  and  assist  us  in  this  meeting  so  that  we  will  get  closer 
together  and  come  to  an  understanding  of  what  is  being  done  by  all 
these  Departments.  In  order  that  we  may  hare  this  understanding, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  make  our  program  a  little  larger  than  usnal, 
and  when  I  came  to  take  up  this  program,  1  scarcely  knew  what  to  do. 
My  first  thought  was  that  I  would  ask  the  Board,  at  the  very  first 
session,  to  adopt  the  program.  You  see  that  I  have  provided  for  a 
little  less  than  three  days.     We  have  found  that  we  have  been  able  to 
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get  through  with  today's  work  by  extending  the  work  up  to  ten  o'clock 
to-night.  Now  I  want  you  to  think  over  the  matter  tonight,  and,  if, 
to-morrow  morning,  you  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  better  to  amend  the  remaining  part  of  the  program  and  extend  our 
time  on  to  Thursday  afternoon  and  Friday  forenoon,  even  Friday 
afternoon  and  Friday  night,  let  there  be  a  proposition  to  amend  the 
program  tomorrow  morning,  so  that  this  will  all  be  for  your  con- 
sideration, if  you  think  it  will  do  better.  My  thought  was  that  if 
we  cou'd  get  through  by  Friday  noon,  yoa  could  have  an  opportunity 
to  look  around  the  Capitol,  visit  some  of  the  Departments  and  have  a 
little  social  intercourse  with  each  other  before  you  go  home.  Many 
of  you  perhaps  will  not  start  home  until  Saturday  morning.  Think 
this  over  and  have  your  minds  made  up  as  to  what  you  want  to  do, 
whether  we  will  extend  the  time  or  undertake  to  complete  the  program 
just  as  it  is.- 

MR.  YOUNG:  It  appears  to  be  important  that  the  Executive 
Committee  take  up  the  work  that  will  be  assigned  to  them.  Will 
it  suit  to  meet  in  the  morning  at  your  office,  Mr.  Secretary? 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:     Certainly. 

MR.  YOUNG:  Then  the  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  nine 
o'clock  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 

MR.  BLISS:  It  is  my  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery in  connee'ion  with  this  travelling  library  work,  and  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  work  is  directly  under  my  control,  and  I  want  to  say 
to  those  of  you  who  are  here  and  who  are  or  have  been  getting  travel- 
ling libraries,  that  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  come  over 
and  call  on  us  and  we  will  show  you  how  to  do  the  work  and  show 
you  our  collection  of  books  that  we  draw  on  for  this  purpose,  and 
give  you  any  information  we  possibly  can.  I  will  be  glad  to  get  any 
suggestions  or  information  from  you  that  you  can  give  us  that  will 
help  us  in  carrying  on  this  work  and  enable  us  to  make  it  more  profit- 
able and  attractive  to  the  people  who  live  in  your  district. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  We  are  up  to  date  this  evening.  Mr.  Foust 
was  not  present,  but  T)r.  Kalbfus  came  in  and  took  that  number, 
and  if  we  keep  right  at  the  work  tomorrow,  I  don't  see  why  we  can- 
not carry  the  program  right  along,  if  everybody  is  prepared  to  go 
to  work.  Of  course  we  have  some  reports  to  make.  That  road  ques- 
tion is  going  to  be  a  warm  one,  I  presume,  getting  it  all  threshed  out 
and  the  roads  all  built  all  over  this  Commonwealth,  8,800  miles  of 
road  to  build  to-morrow— devise  the  ways  and  means  to  do  it;  it  may 
take  some  time,  but  if  we  meet  promptly  and  keep  working  right 
along,  I  don't  see  why  we  cannot  work  this  program  up,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  I  think  that  is  quite  possible, 
but  you  will  observe  that  there  has  been  very  little  discussion,  we 
have  not  had  the  time  for  it:  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  notice 
was  given  that  the  Specialists  and  Chairmen  of  Standing  Commit- 
tees were  expected  to  confine  their  reports  to  fifteen  minutes,  some  of 
them  have  gone  half  an  hour  and  sometimes  a  little  over  that.  That 
is  a  matter  over  which  the  Secretary  has  no  control;  we  simply  make 
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the  request  that  was  made  by  resolution  gome  time  ago,  and  we  don't 
like  to  have  a  good  report  cut  right  off;  I  wouldn't  like  to  get  up 
and  say  "Now  that  gentleman  will  have  to  stop,  his  time  is  up."  If 
you  are  willing  to  go  on  without  any  discussion,  just  as  we  have 
gone  on  so  far,  I  think  we  can  get  through  in  the  time  that  is  pro- 
vided by  the  program.  I  want  you  to  think  it  over;  I  don't  want  to 
have  all  this  responsibility  on  my  own  hands. 

The  CHAIRMAN :    If  there  is  no  other  business  before  the  Board, 
the  convention  stands  adjourned  until  nine  thirty  to-morrow  morning. 


Thursday,  January  29,  9.30  A.  if. 

Vice  President  Killam  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.  The 
first  speaker  on  the  program  this  morning  is  Br.  M.  E.  Conard. 

Doctor  Conard  submitted  the  following: 
LIVESTOCK 

By  DR.  M.   B.   CONAKD,   Wettgrove,  Pa. 

In  discussing  this  livestock  question  in  Pennsylvania,  I  always 
feel  a  little  bit  at  a  loss  because  we  are  not  in  a  real  stock-raising 
State;  we  cannot  rank  as  one,  although  we  do  raise  some  stock  and 
should  raise  more.  It  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  numbers  and 
statistics  that  give  us  a  tab  on  the  condition  of  the  livestock  in  the 
State,  but  it  is  the  use  that  we  are  making  of  it,  it  is  the  way  we 
care  for  it,  the  way  we  breed  it  and  select  it  in  order  to  make  it  most 
profitable  to  the  farming  interests.  I  say  we  are  not  a  stock-raising 
State  because  we  have  such  diversified  interests.  We  have  probably 
the  best  markets  in  the  United  States  right  in  Pennsylvania.  Those 
markets  have  been  supplied  very  largely  from  outside  of  onr  own 
borders,  particularly  with  animal  foods. 

Time  is  changing  a  little  some  of  the  sources  from  which  we  receive 
our  butter  and  meat  and  the  like,  now  they  find  other  markets 
nearer  home.  The  Western  land  has  become  higher  in  price  and 
it  brings  us  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  Western  country  so  far 
as  cost  of  material  is  concerned  and  profit  in  raising  it,  than  we  were 
in  the  past.  Since  a  great  deal  of  our  land  has  lost  its  timber,  we 
find  that  we  have  a  little  more  pasture  land  and,  with  the  increased 
markets,  some  increased  facilities,  decidedly  increased  population, 
it  is  time  for  us  to  look  about  and  see  what  is  the  matter  and  study 
how  we  can  better  use  our  livestock  to  our  interest.  We  are  the 
third  dairy  state  in  the  Union,  though  not  the  third  stock-raising 
state  in  the  Union.  The  dairy  interests  are  being  drawn  on  pretty 
heavily  in  Pennsylvania.     Of  late  years,  or  of  late  months,   more 
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properly  speaking,  New  York  City  has  penetrated  Pennsylvania  al- 
most from  end  to  end  in  quest  of  milk.  It  is  only  a  short  time  since 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  would  not  consider  hauling  milk  a  dis- 
tance greater  than  seventy  miles;  whereas,  now  ttiey  are  co-operating 
with  the  large  dealers  in  the  cities,  soliciting  the  hauling  of  milk. 
They  are  going  in*o  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  into  Bradford 
and  adjacent  counties,  and  soliciting  the  hauling  of  that  milk  by  way 
of  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia  to  Brooklyn,  under  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  never  unload  it  until  it  is  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn.  The 
railroad  company  has  been  calling  meetings  of  farmers,  some  of 
you  may  have  been  there  or  may  know  about  it,  no  doubt  you  do,  and 
introducing  New  York  dealers  to  them,  saying  to  them  that  we  want 
to  haul  your  milk.  The  dealer  says,  "We  want  to  buy  it  from  you," 
offering  them  a  market.  They  are  also  doing  the  same  thing  in  Bed- 
ford county,  I  understand.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  hauling 
milk  from  Titnsville  to  Philadelphia,  from  a  plant  out  there  owned 
by  a  Philadelphia  party;  so  you  see  it  is  bound  to  become  better  than 
the  third  dairy  state  in  the  Union  very  soon,  with  those  markets. 

Now,  if  we  take  advantage  of  those  conditions,  select  and  breed  our 
livestock  in  accordance  with  the  market,  there  is  a  great  field  in 
front  of  us  and  not  very  far  away.  There  was  a  time,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  few  decades  ago,  when  the  ranchman  was  doing  business  at 
its  height  in  the  west  and  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  was  not 
increasing.  Land  was  very  cheap  in  the  west  and  we  got  a  great 
deal  of  our  livestock  there,  and  there  was,  for  about  ten  or  twenty 
years'  in  the  last  century,  a  period  when  the  number  of  livestock 
decreased  in  Pennsylvania.  Since  the  lumber  has  been  pretty  well 
consumed  and  other  industries  have  spring  np  in  its  wake  calling 
for  innumerable  numbers  of  hungry,  hardworking  men,  and  our  land 
does  not  stand  np  to  the  previous  prices  that  we  got  just  after  war 
times,  the  western  land  is  probably  higher  priced  than  ours  now,  it 
becomes  necesary  that  we  get  the  greater  part  of  the  feed  for  these 
people  closer  to  home:  so  this  very  movement  that  the  New  York 
people  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  people  are  making  shows  ns  that 
it  is  not  in  the  future,  but  it  is  here,  and  we  find  ourselves  now  with 
a  rather  decreased  number  of  cows  over  what  we  had  in  1000,  prob- 
ably two  or  three  hundred  thousand  less  dairy  cows,  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  than  we  had  in  1000.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  cows  is  probably  not  lessened;  I  believe  it  is  ra'her 
increased.  The  decrease  is  no  doubt  due  to  increased  demand  for 
animal  food,  meat,  veal,  hpef  and  the  like.  That  demand  has  made 
the  prices  high.  The  prices  were  very  tempting  to  the  dairyman  to 
thin  ont  his  dairy,  sell  off  such  cows  as  were  not  most  profitable 
and  were  ready  for  the  butcher,  and  sell  off  all  of  his  calves,  at  the 
same  time  depleting  very  decidedly  the  dairy  stock  of  the  State. 

Now  we  find  that  we  have  about  903,640  cows  in  Pennsylvania  and 
I  am  not  going  to  give  you  a  great  deal  of  figures  to  remember,  but 
what  I  want  to  do  and  I  hope  I  can  do  it,  is  to  draw  a  few  compari- 
sons of  the  present  conditions  with  the  past  and  what  will  be  neces- 
sary in  the  future,  so  as  to  make  us  think  a  little  more  intelligently 
about  our  business.  But  we  have  903,640  cows.  They  are  reported 
on  about  eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  farms;  eighty-seven  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  the  farms  report  dairy  cattle.    Now,  from  those 
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rows  there  is  slaughtered  every  year  538,519  calves.  Suppose  the 
average  dairy  will  produce  eighty  per  cent,  of  their  number  in  calve* 
each  year;  I  don't  think  they  will  do  more,  considering  the  loss  and 
the  many  difficulties  that  we  meet  within  breeding  dairy  cows.  If 
that  is  true,  we  would  have  about  740,812  calves  every  year.  Now  if 
there's  f>38,599  calves  destroyed  every  year,  it  leaves  rather  a  smalt 
margin  to  "-eplenish  our  dailies,  considering  that  less  than  fifty  per 
cent,  of  (he  calves  raised  ever  proved  themselves  profitable  dairy 
cows.  It  would  leave  ns  less  than  200,000  calves  to  be  raised  every 
year  in  ibe  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Now  then,  allowing  fifty  per 
cent,  of  them  to  fall  by  the  wayside  or  rather  to  not  mature  into 
good,  useful  dairy  cows,  we  don't  have  more  than  100,000  calves  to 
depend  on  to  replenish  our  dairy,  100,000  calves  every  year,  903,(HH> 
animals,  would  make  it  necessary  for  a  cow  to  be  useful  for  ten 
years  in  order  that  the  calves  could  keep  up  the  supply  to  where  ii 
is  now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increase. 

That  is  a  condition  showing  that  we  don't  raise  anything  like 
enough  cows  to  keep  up  the  dairy  stock  to  its  present  status  to  say 
nothing  of  taking  care  of  the  necessary  and  inevitable  increase  that 
we  must  meet.  The  question  comes,  "How  are  we  going  to  do  it?" 
The  way  we  do  it  is  to  go  out  and  buy  them,  and  you  know,  most  of 
you  know  the  rest  of  the  story.  We  sometimes  get  those  that  are 
satisfactory  and  we  sometimes  do  not.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia there  are  457,192  beeves  killed  every  year.  They  don't  cut  any 
figure  in  the  raising  of  stock  here,  because  they  are  generally  feeders 
that  have  been  brought  in  from  other  sections;  but  there  are  cattle 
reported  on  eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  all  the  farms  in  the  State;  there 
are  dairy  cattle  reported  on  eighty-seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  of 
all  the  farms  in  the  State;  there  is  only  a  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
farms  in  the  Slate  on  which  there  are  no  dairy  cattle. 

Now  that  rather  indicates  that  the  beef  business  is  a  side  issue, 
and  it  is,  very  frequently.  Many  farms  have  small  dairies  and  feed 
a  bunch  of  cattle  as  well,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  maybe  all 
parts  of  the  State  the  last  year  or  so,  of  which  we  have  no  statistics, 
the  beef  business  has  increased  very  largely  on  account  of  the  scar- 
city of  good  dairy  help,  and  the  high  price  of  beef  has  rather  tempted 
people  to  put  on  a  good  many  beef  cattle. 

Now  those  are  just  some  conditions  that  I  think,  if  we'd' just  study 
them  out  and  see  where  we  are,  just  see  where  we  stand  in  the  dairy 
business  in  relation  to  the  demand  that  we  are  already  into  and  a 
greater  demand  that  is  facing  us,  I  think  it  would  make  it  neces- 
sary that  we  get  busy  and  try  to  increase  our  dairy  stock.  Yet  the 
average  Pennsylvania  farmer  is  more  extravagant  and  more  wasteful 
with  his  stock  than  he  is  with  anything  else  on  the  farm.  Why, 
the  livestock  is  the  thing  on  the  farm.  There  is  nothing  so  import- 
ant on  the  farm  as  livestock,  next  to  the  farm  itself.  They  are  ma- 
chines, they  are  what  we  use  to  manufacture  human  food  out  of  our 
rough  product;-and  without  it,  the  farm  is  no  account  as  a  farm. 
We  can  neither  do  the  work,  neither  can  we  prepare  the  food  for 
human  consumption  without  livestock,  and  yet  I  think  the  livestock 
is  subject  to  more  neglect,  to  more,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  more  fool 
notions  on  the  part  of  the  owners  and  managers  of  the  farm  than 
anything  else  that  we  have  under  our  control. We  are  very  neglectful 
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of  the  calves  that  are  born.  We  do  not  see  that  they  are  properly 
born  or  properly  bred.  We  do  not  see  that  they  have  the  proper 
ancestors.  Now  if  we  are  facing  a  dairy  market,  and  we've  got  to 
meet  it,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  produce  dairy  cattle.  Don't 
get  the  idea  that  you  can  get  the  whole  thing  in  one.  I  don't  mean 
beef  cattle  and  dairy  cattle,  but  I  mean  dairy  cattle.  I  don't  care 
what  kind  of  dairy  cattle  you  grow,  but  cattle  that  are  dairy  cattle, 
and  select  the  ones  that  are  best  adapted  to  your  locality,  your 
market  and  your  individual  tastes.  There  are  a  number  of  dairy 
breeds  and  they  are  all  good  enough  if  they  are  properly  handled, 
and  they  are  all  made  by  certain  methods  of  breeding  and  selecting 
with  a  definite  object  in  view,  and  the  result  is  that  the  individuals 
have  in  them  some  certain  strong  characteristics,  either  the  produc- 
tion of  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  or  a  large  quantity  of  butter  or  pos- 
sibly both,  or  they  may  be  beef  animals.  Select  the  kind  that  suits  your 
market,  suits  your  individual  taste  and  suits  the  environment  where 
they  are  to  live.  You  want  to  remember  that  something  has  made 
those  cows  what  they  are  and  it  was  not  done  in  one  generation. 
You  want  to  remember  that  the  Jersey  cow  was  not  made  a  Jersey 
cow  in  one  generation;  she  is  not  a  chance  animal;  she  is  the  result 
of  five  or  six  hundred  years  of  steady,  careful  selection  and  breeding 
for  a  definite  purpose,  under  certain  conditions  that  favored  the  de- 
velopment as  we  find  it.  Now  we  bring  her  out  of  those  conditions 
and  we  give  her  an  entirely  different  environment,  different  care, 
maybe  different  feed,  and  we  cannot  expect  her  to  continue  to  be  just 
a  Jersey  cow  as  she  was  before.  The  last  artificial  acquirement  is 
the  first  one  to  leave  off.  I  want  you  to  get  that;  the  dairy  cow 
is  artificial,  she  is  the  result  of  man's  ingenuity,  work  and  selection, 
and  the  extreme  dairy  characteristics  that  she  possesses  are  artifi- 
cial. Nature  never  gave  us  a  dairy  cow;  we  made  her  out  of  the 
crude  material,  and  the  artificial  requirements  are  the  first  ones  to 
lop  off  or  leave  off  when  she  ceases  to  get  the  conditions  and  care 
that  put  them  there. 

In  selecting  a  breed,  look  up  the  history  of  that  breed,  ac- 
quaint yourselves  in  some  way  with  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live,  the  conditions  that  made  them  so,  continue 
those  conditions  as  nearly  as  you  possibly  can.  They  will  acclimate  to 
a  certain  extent;  of  course  you  cannot  duplicate  the  conditions  abso- 
lutely, but  we  want  to  imitate  or  reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
conditions  that  brought  them  to  where  they  are.  So  there  is  where 
we  make  a  mistake  in  not  breeding  for  a  definite  purpose.  We  say 
we  will  have  a  few  Holstein  cows,  but  the  dealer  does  not  like  that 
milk,  it  is  a  little  thin,  and  we  will  put  some  Jerseys  in  along  with 
them,  and  here  is  a  row  of  cattle,  maybe  half  a  dozen  Holsteins  and 
three  or  four  Jerseys,  all  in  the  same  stable.  They  don't  fit  the 
stable,  they  don't  fit  the  conditions,  you  can't  hire  a  man  to  feed 
those  cattle  of  different  sizes  intelligently;  you  may  do  it  yourself, 
but  you  cannot  hire  it  done  correctly.  It  is  necessary  that  you  ob- 
serve uniformity  and  that  naturally  will  follow  if  you  select  a  type, 
a  breed,  and  follow  it  up.  I  don't  mean  to  keep  pure  breeds,  but 
breed  high  grade,  breed  along  that  Hue  and  continue  the  same  line. 
We  don't  give  our  cows  good  homes  to  live  in.  There  are  some  good 
barns  in  Pennsylvania,  of  course,  and  they  are  not  the  ones  I  refer 
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to,  but  I  do  refer  to  the  large  percentage  of  barns  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  as  not  being  fit  places  to  keep  animals  at  all,  and  much 
less  are  they  fit  places  to  handle  the  most  delicate  food  that  we  iwe, 
the  most  important  food  that  we  use.  They  are  dark,  they  are  dirty, 
they  are  damp  and  they  are  nof  well  ventilated.  Now  that  applies  to 
nine  tenths  of  the  barns  in  Pennsylvania.  What  we  want  is  better 
ventilation,  better  light.  Light  will  do  a  great  deal  toward  purify- 
ing the  barn.  You  want  the  stable  so  constructed  that  it  will  not 
interfere  with  the  sun's  rays  striking  the  floor.  If  we  can  line  free 
access  to  the  sunshine  into  the  barns  so  that  the  floors  will  get  a  sun- 
bath  every  day,  and  then  reasonably  good  ventilation,  mnch  of  the 
question  is  solved.  The  floors  should  be  hard,  some  lind  of  hard, 
impenerratible  material,  so  that  liquid  will  not  soak  into  the  floor, 
and  then  it  an  be  absorbed  with  litter  and  all  taken  out  toge'her. 
It  will  pay  for  the  cost  by  the  improvement  it  makes  in  the  quantity 
of  the  manure;  it  will  pay  for  it  in  the  safe'y  it  gives  to  the  product 
you  handle — food;  it  will  pay  for  it  in  the  improved  quality  and  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  the  cows  breathe.  You  imagine  a  strim; 
of  cows  in  a  stable,  twenty  or  thirty  or  forty  poorly  ventilated, 
breathing  bad  air  all  the  time,  and  that  means  that  there  is  an  im- 
proper amount  of  oxygen  in  that  air,  a  limited  amount  of  oxygen, 
a  surplus  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  other  gases  going  info  that  cow's 
lungs  every  minute  of  the  day;  do  you  think  they  could  resist  tuber- 
culosis if  it  comes  along,  under  those  conditions?  She  is  the  hard- 
est worked  animal  on  the  farm,  she  works  305  days  in  the  year  and 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  day;  she  is  either  producing  you  food  or 
producing  you  offspring,  and  sbe  needs  the  very  best  air,  food  and 
care  she  can  get,  if  she  is  going  to  do  her  best  work,  if  she  is  going 
to  be  efficient.  Disease  is  spread  very  largely  by  traffic.  There  is 
no  reason  why  any  farmer  who  will  go  at  it  intelligently,  cannot 
establish  and  maintain  a  perfectly  tuberculosis  free  herd,  if  he  fol- 
lows Ihe  thing  up  closely,  breeds  the  cattle  on  the  farm,  keeps  them 
from  intermingling  witi  other  cattle  that  are  diseased,  gives  them 
a  good,  healthy,  comfortable  place  to  live  and  the  proper  amount  of 
food,  be  can  keep  out  tuberculosis.  It  has  to  come  from  the  seed ;  it 
cannot  come  without  it.  If  the  seed  is  kept  out  the  disease  is  not 
there.  Dr.  Marshall  told  ns  yesterday  that  this  State  suffered  a  loss 
of  $5,000,000  annually  from  preventable  diseases  amongst  the  lire 
stock.  Now  he  says  "Preventable  diseases,"  that  means  diseases  that 
can  be  prevented  and  should  be;  if  they  can  be,  they  should  be.  Let 
ns  see  what  that  means;  $5,000,000  annually.  The  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-three  thousand  and  some  odd  cows  that  are  in  Pennsylvania 
to-day  are  valued  at  a  little  over  $35,000,000;  suppose  it  were  jnst 
$35,000,000,  and  we  lost  one-seventh  of  those  cows  every  year  from 
preventable  disease.  It  was  not  confined  to  cows  in  bis  case,  but  we 
do  lose  it,  due  to  some  kind  of  mismanagement.  If  those  diseases 
are  preventable,  they  should  be  prevented.  If  we  lose  what  is  equal 
to  one-seventh  of  all  our  dairy  cows  every  year,  in  every  seven  years 
we  would  lose  them  all. 

How  would  you  like  to  think  that  in  every  seven  years  we  would 
lose  all  of  our  dairy  cows?  Nothing  between;  everything  went  aH 
right  for  six  years,  but  the  seventh  year  they  would  all  die;  that 
would  set  us  to  thinking,  wouldn't  it?    We  would  get  busy;  I  think 
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this  Board  would  pass  resolutions  before  night  to  have  something 
done.  But  the  same  thing  is  going  on  right  here  under  our  noses 
and  we  are  tolerating  it,  we  are  not  only  tolerating  it  but  contribut- 
ing to  it  right  along,  simply  because  we  do  not  study  intelligently 
the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  our  stock. 

The  horse  industry  in  this  State  is  a  pretty  important  in 
dnstry.  Have  you  any  idea  how  it  stands  and  what  we  are 
doing  in  the  horse  business?  We  have  511,812  horses  on  farms 
in  Pennsylvania.  That  means  about  2$  horses  to  the  farm, 
including  colts.  Of  horses  that  are  not  on  farms  there  are 
227,350.  There  is  about  half  as  many  not  on  farms  as  there 
is  on  farms,  so  every  farmer  has  a  sale  right  along  for  just  half  of 
his  horses  if  he  has  the  right  kind  at  good  prices.  Now,  to  meet  that 
demand  in  1909  there  were  30,981  colts  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  year- 
lings. Now,  without  asking  you  to  remember  too  much,  that  would 
require  every  horse  on  the  farms  only,  and  not  in  town,  to  live  seven- 
teen years,  work  seventeen  years,  in  order  that  many  colts  every 
year  would  keep  up  the  supply  on  the  farms.  Now,  we  have  a  market 
for  227,350  horses  outside  of  that.  Now  we  are  keeping  np  the  sup- 
ply of  horses  on  the  farm,  we  are  not  beginning  to  do  it.  And  then 
we  go  out  and  buy  the  rest  of  these  horses  at  anywhere  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-five  cents  a  pound.  We  raise  milk  at  about  a  cent  and  a 
half  a  pound  or  a  little  more,  a  cent  and  a  half  or  two  cents  a  pound, 
to  pay  for  it  with.  If  we  raise  beef  we  give  three  pounds  of  beef  for 
a  pound  of  horseflesh.  If  we  raise  pork,  we  give  two  and  a  half  or 
three  pounds  of  pork  for  a  pound  of  horseflesh.  If  we  raise  wheat,  we 
give  one  bushel  of  wheat  for  about  four  pounds  of  horseflesh;  it  is 
the  highest  priced  flesh  on  the  farm.  We  have  just  as  good  condi- 
tions to  raise  it  under  here,  as  they  have  in  the  west.  We  have  not 
done  it  because  we  were  not  educated  to  it,  our  fathers  didn't  do  it, 
but  people  who  were  stock  people  in  this  State  were  tempted  by  the 
Western  lands.  This  country  was  depleted  of  its  stock  raising  people 
by  the  Western  country  offering  them  better  fields,  in  the  past.  If 
we  will  study  it  up  and  get  the  right  kind  of  horses,  there  is  a  fine 
chance  for  a  very  good  market. 

Swine  are  reported  on  about  05  per  cent,  of  all  the  farms  in  Penn- 
sylvania; that  averages  about  7  hogs  per  farm.  The  milk  industry  is 
rapidly  pressing  back  the  hogs,  displacing  them  to  a  certain  extent, 
because  when  the  milk  is  sold,  it  is  not  easy  to  raise  them.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  people  in  Pennsylvania  who  are  trying  to  raise  hogs 
on  alfalfa,  without  milk.  I  cannot  report  just  what  progress  they 
are  making,  but  that  is  a  movement  that  is  being  worked  out  now,  a 
plan  that  is  being  worked  on,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  have  something 
good  to  report  in  the  future  on  that  line.  Alfalfa  seems  to  be  a 
specially  good  feed  for  hogs,  and  where  they  can  be  pasturized  it  may 
result  in  being  a  profitable  way  of  raising  them  without  milk. 

MR.  FEN8TERMAKER:  Will  yon  allow  any  questions  on  this 
paper  now,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  think  we  will  take  that  np  a  little  later  and 
get  along  with  this  program  as  far  as  we  can.  There  is  a  great  deal 
on  the  program  for  this  forenoon.    We  called  this  meeting  to  order 
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when  there  were  not  as  many  present  as  now,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  call  the  roll. 

(The  roll  was  called). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Now,  gentlemen,  we  will  proceed  to  the  next 
subject  on  our  piogram,  which  is  Poul  ry,  by  Mr.  Wittman,  of  Allen- 
town.  I  wish  to  announce,  however,  that  this  Roads  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  myself,  Mr.  He  Witt,  Mr.  Rodgers,  Mr.  Fenstermaker  and 
Mr.  Blyholder,  will  meet  at  eleven  o'clock  instead  of  this  afternoon 
at  two  o'clock;  we  will  meet  at  eleven  o'clock  this  morning  at  the 
office  of  the  State  Highway  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Wittman  presented  the  following  report: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  POULTRY 
By  W.  THEO.  WITTMAN,  Aitentoto*,  Pa. 

Poultry  conditions  and  poultry  markets  have  been  highly  satisfac- 
tory throughout  Pennsylvania  this  last  year.  I  am  more  than  sorry 
that  my  report  this  morning  is  on  paper;  I  wish,  instead,  that  I  conld 
rake  this  Board  out  and  just  let  them  have  a  glimpse,  through  the 
medium  of  their  eyes,  at  the  poultry  industry  as  it  looks  today;  1 
think  it  would  be  very  much  more  satisfactory.  There  is  more  pool- 
try  than  ever;  the  prices  for  bolh  eggs  and  market  poultry  are  not 
only  steadily  on  the  increase,  but  have  been  exceptionally  high  the 
past  twelve  months.  Producers  or  growers  have  received  this  las! 
year  (Nov.,  li)13,)  as  high  as  67c  and  70  per  dozen  for  their  eggs 
and  24c  to  28c  a  pound  for  their  market  poultry.  A  60c  price  for 
eggs  and  an  eighteen  cent  price  per  pound  for  poultry  has  not  been 
uncommon.  Such  prices  and  the  insistent  demand  for  eggs  and  pool 
try  at  these  prices  has  naturally  added  a  great  stimulus  to  the  al- 
ready great  interest  in  poultry  growing  and  it  is  a  safe  guess  that 
more  people  than  ever  will  take  up  poultry  farming  this  coming 
year.  That  the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  improved  or  better 
methods  of  poultry  breeding,  poultry  housing  and  poultry  feeding  is 
bearing  abundant  fruit,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  this  year  again 
the  prices  of  eggs  broke  immediately  after  the  Christmas  holidays, 
or,  in  other  words,  this  year's  experience  was  a  repetition  of  the 
last  few  years  in  that  eggs  brought  the  high  prices  in  October,  No- 
vember and  ^December  and  that  probably  the  former  high  water  mart 
prices  of  January  and  February  eggs  are  gone  forever. 

This  passing  means  that,  as  a  result  of  this  knowledge  of  a  better 
breeding,  feeding  and  keeping,  hens  are  laying  earlier  in  the  year  or 
winter.  Also,  improved  knowledge  and  methods  are  responsible  for 
a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  successful  and  permanent  poultry 
farms  in  the  State  and  although  there  must  be  ten  such  where  there 
was  one  a  few  years  ago,  a  much  smaller  per  cent  fail  and  go  under. 
There  has  also  been  a  great  deal  of  breeding  going  on  for  increasing 
egg  production  and  Pennsylvania  as  a  State  has  been  exceedingly 
fortunate  in  having  had  moved  within  tis  territory  this  last  year  its 
first  egg  laying  contest: — that  conducted  by  the  Philadelphia  North 
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American,  at  Thorndale,  Chester  county.  Also,  in  having  certain  par- 
ties in  Lancaster  county  buying  and  bringing  into  the  State  ten 
birds  that  won  in  the  late  Missouri  Egg-Laying  Contest  and  parties 
in  Monroe  conniy  bringing  in  the  second  prize  hen  in  the  Connecti- 
cut contest.  These  birds  were  bought  strictly  on  their  merits  as  lay- 
ers and  coat  very  large  sums  of  money  and  yet  were  probably  worth 
all  they  cost  as  such  stock  cannot  help  but  greatly  aid  Pennsylvania 
growers  in  their  efforts  to  upbuild  large  flocks  of  heavy  layers. 

The  State  has  now  some  80-organized  Poultry  Associations  and 
holds  annually  over  100  poultry  shows  of  merit.  The  agitation  for 
a  law  for  this  State  requiring  inspection  of  poultry  and  poultry 
products  is  being  carried  on  more  vigorously  than  ever  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  such  law  may  seen  be  a  fact 

In  this  conneclion,  abstracts  from  an  article  printed  in  a  late  issue 
of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  and  endorsed  by  the  Editor  of  same,  may 
be  of  interest.  This  article  was  by  Dr.  Robert  Meade  Smith  (of 
Gwynedd,  this  State)  late  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania:  "On 
page  785  you  print  without  comment  a  letter  signed  'M.  B.  D.,'  which 
deals  with  the  marketing  of  infertile  eggs  as  a  'bunco  game'  and  if 
the  opportunity  offers,  advising  the  egg  producer  to  work  it  and 
work  it  hard."  I  wish  to  take  exception  to  this  and  on  the  contrary, 
with  many  others,  I  believe  that  the  marketing  of  any  but  nonfertile 
eggs  should  be  prohibited  by  law.  An  infertile  egg  produced  under 
sanitary  conditions  and  protected  from  external  infection  is  a  stable, 
organic,  chemical  compound,  capable  of  withstanding  prolonged  high 
temperatures.  A  fertilized  egg,  after  exposure  to  a  temperature  even 
below  that  of  inoculation,  is  a  living  animal  organism  as  long  as 
germination  continues.  The  germ  feeds  first  on  the  albumen  and 
consumes  that;  the  yolk  or  yellow  is  only  absorbed  about  the  twen- 
tieth day,  and  if  it  could  rot  or  putrify  or  spoil,  we  would  never  have 
any  little  chickens;  if  anything  rots  in  the  egg,  it  is  the  germ  or 
embryo  itself  and  we  have  had  a  false  notion  of  what  constitutes  a 
rotten  egg.  When  the  germ  dies,  as  die  it  must  when  the  temperature 
is  reduced  or  when  handled  in  transportation,  the  egg  then  becomes 
dead  animal  tissue  and  as  such  inevitably  undergoes  putrefaction 
when  it  temperature  is  again  raised. 

Until  the  compulsory  inspection  of  poultry  plants  is  compelled  by 
law,  which  will  be  coincident  with  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  in- . 
fertile  eggs,  egg  producers,  for  their  own  interests,  apart  entirely 
from  the  criminality  of  distributing  one  of  our  most  important  foods, 
sure  sooner  or  later,  to  become  unfit  for  use,  should  be  encouraged 
to  produce  only  nonfertile  eggs.  No  one  claims  that  nonfertility  is 
a  guarantee  of  a  perfect  egg,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors; but,  mere  freshness  is  no  guarantee  whatever  as  to  the  quality 
of  a  table  egg.  Eggs  laid  in  the  manure  pile  or  in  the  stable  by  hens 
fed  ou  garbage  and  living  and  wading  in  all  sorts  of  filth,  even  when 
new  laid,  are  not  fit  to  eat  and,  when  you  add  to  this,  that  the  eggs 
may  have  been  exposed  to  excessive  or  incubation  heat  and  have  been 
partly  incubated,  all  conditions  have  been  greatly  aggravated  when, 
in  addition,  the  eggs  were  fertile  to  start  with. 

I  would  like  to  strongly  impress  upon  this  Board,  and  through 
it,  the  farmers  of  this  State,  that  the  first  and  easiest  way  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  market  eggs  and  at  the  same  time  save  to  the 
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people  of  the  State  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  eggs  now  annually 
thrown  away  as  unfit  for  food,  is  to  shut  up  all  male  birds  and  to 
keep  them  shut  up,  or  better  yet,  caponize  them  or  kill  them  when  no 
more  than  two  to  three  months  old,  and,  in  their  place,  secure  good 
breeding  males,  bred  for  the  particular  purpose  the  flock  is  being 
kept  for,  and  then  handle  such  males  as  alt  good  breeding  males 
should  be  handled.  Outside  of  this  continued  experiments  hare 
proved  that  pullets  will  show  and  develop  better,  that  hens  will  lay 
better,  will  live  longer,  be  in  better  plumage  and  be  better  content 
in  the  absence  of  the  male.  Finally,  while  some  people  are  still 
knocking  the  poultry  industry  and  worse,  with  the  prices  of  this 
last  year  and  the  indisputable  evidence  that  more  and  more  people 
are  making  good  as  poultry  keepers,  this  will  eventually  have  to 
disappear. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  reading  of 
that  very  good  paper  on  poultry  and  I  hope  the  subject  will  be  taken 
up  for  some  discussion  later,  though  we  hardly  have  the  time  now. 
The  paper  will  be  received  and  placed  on  file.  I  will  now  ask  to  be 
excused. 

Vice  President  Wilson  took  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next  on  the  program  is  "Police  Protection  to 
Rural  Districts,"  by  Captain  Oroome. 

Captain  Groome  then  presented  the  following  paper: 

POLICE  PROTECTION  TO  RURAL  DISTRICTS 
Bj  CAPTAIN  JOHN  C.  GROOMB,  Superintendent  of  State  Police 

I  felt  very  much  honored  when  I  was  asked  by  your  distinguished 
Secretary,  Mr.  Critchfield,  to  address  you  today  on  "Police  Protec- 
tion to  Rural  Districts."  There  are  so  many  reasons  why  the  rural 
districts  should  have  proper  police  protection  and  so  many  benefits 
the  rural  communities  would  derive  from  a  sufficiently  large  State 
Police  Force,  that  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  do  justice  to  the  subject 

So  that  you  may  understand  the  manner  in  which  the  Force  is 
operated  and  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  those  present  who  may  not 
me  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Department  of  State  Police,  I  want 
first,  to  give  you  a  brief  ontline  of  the  organization  and  the  work  of 
the  Force,  and  then  I  will  explain  some  of  the  benefits  the  rural  dis- 
tricts derive  from  its  services  at  the  present  time. 

This  Department,  and  the  State  Police  Force,  were  created  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  in  the  Spring  of  1905.  One  of  the  shortest  bills 
I  am  told  that  has  ever  been  passed  by  the  Legislature.  As  far  as 
the  organization  of  the  Force  went,  the  act  simply  provided  that  the 
Superintendent  should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  designated  the 
number  of  men  and  fixed  their  salaries;  the  details  of  organization, 
selection  and  examination  of  applicants,  equipments,  arms,  uniforms, 
duties,  location  of  the  men  and  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
Force  were  all  left  to  the  Superintendent.  The  act  then  said  the 
members  of  the  Force  "were  empowered  to  act  as  forest,  fire,  game 
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and  fish  warden"  and  "wherever  possible  to  cooperate  with  the  local 
authorities  in  detecting  crime,  apprehending  criminals,  and  preserv- 
ing law  and  order  throughout  the  State." 

The  force,  consisting  of  8  officers  and  220  men,  was  organized, 
equipped,  mounted  and  ready  for  duty  January  1,  1006.  These  228 
men  were  selected  from  over  1,000  applicants,  after  a  ca refill  mental 
and  physical  examination,  and  a  thorough  investigation  of  their  char- 
acters, morals  and  past  records.  Only  men  who  were  qualified  physi- 
cally, mentally  and  morally  were  selected.  And  I  may  add  that  since 
the  Force  was  first  organized,  the  same  care  has  been  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  the  men,  and  only  those  qualified  in  every  way  have 
been  accepted.  New  men  are  enlisted  as  privates  only,  as  all  pro- 
motions are  made  from  our  own  ranks,  for  merit,  after  a  strict  com- 
petitive examination.  As  soon  as  enlisted,  all  recruits  are  sent  to 
the  training  school  at  the  Pottsville  Barracks  for  four  months' 
schooling  before  being  allowed  to  go  on  patrol  duty.  During  this 
time  the  recruits  daily  attend  a  school,  conducted  by  the  commanding 
officer,  where  they  are  instructed  in  the  duties  of  a  State  policeman, 
the  criminal  laws,  the  game,  fish  and  forestry  laws,  and  the  care  of 
horses,  equipment,  etc.  They  are  also  drilled  daily,  both  mounted 
and  dismounted,  and  are  given  constant  target  practice.  If  at  the 
end  of  the  probationary  period  they  have  proved  themselves  efficient 
they  are  assigned  to  their  permanent  stations,  and  during  the  balance 
of  their  term  of  service  they  must  attend  the  Troop  Weekly  Schools, 
conducted  by  the  Troop  Commander,  where  they  continue  to  receive 
instructions  in  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  detective  and  general 
police  work.  All  punishments  in  the  Force  are  made  by  fine  or  dis- 
missal, after  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  hy  court  martial.  The  charge, 
specification,  evidence  and  sentence  of  the  Court  are  submitted  to  me, 
as  Superintendent,  for  approval  or  disapproval  and  this  decision  is 
final.  If  a  man  is  once  dismissed  from  the  Force  he  is  never  allowed 
to  re-enlist,  and  no  influence  can  either  get  an  undesirable  man  on 
the  Force,  keep  a  man  on  the  force  who  has  proven  himself  unfit,  or 
have  a  mau  reinsta'ed  who  has  once  been  discharged.  Politics  or 
personal  interest  have  never  influenced  a  single  appointment.  Tf  the 
applicant  is  qualified  in  every  way,  when  a  vacancy  occure,  he  is  en- 
listed, if  he  is  not  qualified  he  can  never  be  enlisted. 

The  barracks  and  stables  and  the  four  troops  composing  the  Force 
are  located  in  Pottsville,  Wyoming,  Butler  and  G-reensburg  respec- 
tively. By  this  distribution  there  are  two  troops  in  the  eastern  end 
of  the  State  and  two  in  the  western  end.  Daily  mounted  patrols 
from  each  troop  cover  the  roads  within  a  radius  of  25  or  30  miles 
of  their  home  station  and  afford  protection  to  the  residents  within 
that  radius;  but  in  order  to  afford  all  protection  possible  to  com- 
munities more  distant  from  the  barracks,  each  year  from  45  to  50  sub- 
stations, consisting  of  three  men  each,  are  established  throughout 
the  different  counties  and  are  kept  out  so  long  as  the  appropriation 
available  for  this  purpose  lasts.  Two  men  from  each  of  these  sub- 
stations daily  patrol  the  roads  within  a  radius  of  about  25  miles,  leav- 
ing the  third  man  on  duty  at  the  station  ready  to  ansewer  any  calls 
for  assistance  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  these  patrols  from 
the  barracks  and  substations  combined  cover  hundreds  of  miles  daily 
and  afford  protection  to  many  localities  that  are  practically  without 
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other  protection.  During  these  patrols  the  men  maintain  law  and 
order  ,in  their  districts,  render  assistance  upon  the  request  of  any 
citizen,  investigate  and  report  on  any  crimes  that  have  been  commit- 
ted, and  enforce  the  game,  fish  and  forestry  laws,  and  act  as  wardens 
for  these  departments.  They  have  assisted  in  extinguishing  innumer- 
able forest  fires  and  have  made  many  arrests  for  violations  of  the 
game  laws,  and  have  frequently  assisted  the  Department  of  Health 
in  maintaining  quarantine  during  an  epidemic  of  some  cantagious 
disease.  One  quotation  from  the  Game  Commissioners'  Report  for_ 
1908  will  show  the  assistance  they  were  to  that  Department: 

"The  greatest  assistance  I  had  in  enforcing  the  law  has  come  from 
the  State  Police.  Every  request  from  this  office  for  help  has  been 
promptly  honored.  In  my  report  of  last  year  T  cited  the  fact  that 
during  the  year  1906  fourteen  of  our  men  were  shot  at,  seven  shot 
and  four  killed  by  foreigners,  with  not  one  of  the  perpetrators  pun- 
ished. At  this  time  I  do  not  know  of  the  wounding  of  a  single  one 
of  our  men  this  year.  This  changed  condition  in  my  opinion  is  due 
to  the  creation  of  the  State  Police  and*  to  the  unhesitating,  deter- 
mined and  persistent  pursuit  of  wrongdoers  of  all  classes  by  the 
members  of  that  Force." 

In  addition  to  the  regular  and  special  patrols,  some  men  from  each 
troop  are  constantly  derailed  for  detached  service  for  detective  work, 
either  in  assisting  Sheriffs,  District  Attorneys  or  Chiefs  of  Police  in 
securing  evidence,  in  locating  and  apprehending  persons  known  to 
have  committed  some  crime,  or  in  ferreting  out  crimes  and  arrest- 
ing the  criminals. 

You  now  have  an  idea  of  the  method  pursued  in  organizing  the 
Force,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted  and  the  general  duties  of 
the  men.  Unfortunately  the  number  of  men  is  so  small,  and  the 
Legislative  appropriation  so  limited  that  the  usefulness  of  the  Force 
is  greatly  handicapped,  as,  witb  the  present  force  it  is  impossible  to 
comply  with  one-third  of  the  demands  for  assistance,  or  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the  rural  communities 
that  are  constantly  asking  for  details  of  our  men. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  demands  made  upon  the  Force,  I  may  tell 
you  that  during  the  year  1912  we  received  2,592  requests  for  assist- 
ance, nearly  8  a  day  for 'every  day  in  the  year.  These  requests  came 
from  Judges,  Sheriffs,  Mayors,  Chiefs  of  Police  and  private  citizens, 
all  of  small  towns,  hardly  a  request  having  come  from  the  large 
cities  or  towns  that  had  police  protection  of  their  own.  Contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  residents  of  this  Commonwealth 
who  think  the  State  Police  are  about  the  same  as  a  fire  company, 
sitting  around  the  barracks  or  fire  house,  waiting  for  a  riot  or  fire 
call  before  going  out,  the  members  of  tie  Force  are  daily  on  dnty  pa- 
trolling the  roads  all  over  the  State,  as  you  can  understand  when 
you  realize  that  200  men  travelled  over  491,000  miles  last  year.  In 
six  years  the  Force  has  covered  2,642,000  miles  and  made  20,567 
arrests,  a  record  it  would  be  impossible  to  achieve  if  tie  men  were 
used  for  riot  duty  only. 

And  I  should  like  to  say  just  a  few  words  here  in  reference  to 
riot  duty.  As  yon  know  riots  are  usually  the  result  of  a  large  number 
of  idle  men,  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  by  a  strike  of  one 
sort  or  other,  and  who  finally  through  anger,  idleness  and  more  or 
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less  alcohol,  start  a  disturbance.  At  such  times  the  local  authori- 
ties cannot  afford  all  the  protection  needed,  in  many  cases  they  have 
really  no  police  protection  except  the  usually  inefficient,  lazy  and 
sometimes  criminal  constable,  with  absolutely  no  experience  in  police 
work,  and  the  old  sheriff  system  of  swearing  in  deputies  to  assist 
in  enforcing  the  law  having  proved  its  utter  in  efficiency  time  and 
again,  the  State  Police  are  called  upon  as  a  last  resort  While  I 
consider  the  greatest  benefit  derived  from  the  State  Police  is  the  pre- 
vention and  reduction  of  crime  in  the  rural  districts,  unfortunately 
the  most  sensational  service  is  in  checking  riots  caused  by  strikes  or 
other  industrial  disturbances,  and  as  we  consider  the  merits  of  a 
strike  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
and  do  not  give  a  mob  the  right  to  defy  the  law,  destroy 
property  or  imperil  the  lives  of  innocent  people,  and  as  our  men  are 
efficient,  fearless  and  absolutely  unprejudiced  in  enforcing  the  law 
at  all  times,  we  incur  the  enmity  and  opposition  of  certain  labor  ele- 
ments, although  I  am  glad  to  say  the  more  intelligent  English  speak- 
ing laboring  man  now  realizes  that  the  State  Police' is  quite  as  much 
benefit  to  his  family  and  himself  as  to  his  employer. 

The  labor  agitators  claim,  that  the  members  of  the  State  Police  are 
employees  of  corporations  and  are  only  used  to  intimidate  the  labor- 
ing classes,  is  disproved  by  our  own  records  which  show  that  dur- 
ing the  year  1912,  out  of  a  total  of  1,144  arrests  for  over  80  different 
crimes,  only  10  were  for  rioting,  while  17  arrests  were  for  rape  and 
23  for  murder.  The  Force  made  as  many  arrests  for  horse  stealing 
as  it  did  for  rioting,  and  three  times  as  many  for  trespassing  and  five 
times  as  many  for  burglary,  and  none  of  these  crimes,  except  rioting, 
were  committed  in  towns  or  cities,  but  in  the  rural  districts. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  farming  land  in  different  counties 
of  this  State  where  a  uniformed  officer  of  the  law  has  never  been 
seen,  miles  and  miles  of  good  roads  that  are  unpatrolled  and  large 
groups  of  settlements  without  police  protection  of  any  sort.  These 
populous  settlements  have  sprung  up  all  through  the  State  in  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  yet  they  have  no  more  police  protec- 
tion today  than  they  bad  before  the  towns  were  built,  and  while 
the  inhabitants  of  these  new  towns,  and  the  surrounding  farms, 
have  used  their  combined  influence  to  secure  all  the  modern  con- 
veniences for  their  localities  such  as  the  telephone,  electric  lights, 
water  supplies,  gas,  etc.,  they  have  made  no  effort  to  obtain  the 
one  thing  that  is  more  important  to  their  families  and  themselves 
than  all  these  put  together,  and  that  is  protection  to  their  women, 
and  to  life  and  property  in  their  neighborhood. 

To  my  mind  the  most  unpardonable  crime  in  the  whole  category  of 
crimes  is  that  of  RAPE  or  ATTEMPTED  RAPE.  According  to  law 
the  most  serious  crime  is  MURDER,  as  that  is  the  only  one  that  is 
punishable  by  death,  but  the  victim  of  a  criminal  assault,  unlike  the 
murder  victim,  lives  for  years,  frequently  a  mental  and  physical 
wreck,  and  while  it  should  be  a  matter  of  mortification  to  every  law- 
abiding  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth  that  this  particular  crime  oc- 
curs so  frequently  in  the  State,  yet  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
facts,  and  records  of  this  Department  show  that  we  have  made  over 
150  arrests  for  Rape  or  Attempted  Rape  since  the  force  was  organized, 


and  God  knows  how  many  times  this  crime  has  been  committed  with- 
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out  being  reported  to  this  Department.  And  all  of  these  crimes  were 
committed  and  arrests  made  in  the  rural  districts.  Mot  having  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  to  properly  patrol  more  than  one  quarter  of 
the  State,  our  men  are  apt  to  be  many  miles  distant  from  the  scene 
of  the  crime  and  usually  several  days  elapse  before  they  are  even 
notified  that  the  crime  has  been  committed,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances I  consider  it  remarkable  that  we  have  been  able  to  make  so 
many  arrests  and  secure  so  many  convictions. 

Apart  from  security  to  life  itself  that  the  proper  police  patrols 
would  assure  the  residents  of  the  rural  districts,  they  would  also 
afford  protection  to  the  hundreds  of  thousand  of  dollars'  worth  of 
personal  property  and  livestock  owned  by  the  farmers  and  at  present 
without  the  slightest  protection.  In  these  days  of  automobiles  and 
hundreds  of  mites  of  good  roads  the  unprotected  property  in  the 
rural  districts  is  almost  at  the  mercy  of  the  professional  burglar, 
and  although  the  few  men  we  have  by  their  knowledge  of  country  life 
and  ils  conditions  and  the  intelligent  detective  work  resulting  there- 
from have  been  able  to  control  the  criminal  instincts  of  the  lower 
classes  to  a  certain  extent,  and  to  quickly  and  correctly  ferret  out 
many  of  the  country  crimes,  to  successfully  protect  the  lives  and 
property  in  the  rural  districts,  we  must  have  more  men  and  more 
money.  Many  more  men  and  sufficient  money  to  maintain  them. 
With  a  Millkii_'iu)y  large  Police  Force  there  should  not  be  a  distant 
or  sequestered  farming  community  in  the  State  where  life  and  prop- 
erty would  not  be  as  safe  as  it  would  be  in  any  large  city.  It  is 
impossible  for  220  men  to  properly  patrol  45,000  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, and  while  they  do  cover  as  much  ground  as  possible,  as  our 
records  of  about  500,000  miles  a  year  will  show,  our  men  cannot 
he  in  more  than  one  place  at  a  time  nor  can  I  make  one  man  do  the 
work  of  six. 

■  [  consider  the  failure  of  the  last  Legislature  to  increase  the  Force 
and  provide  sufficient  funds  for  its  support  in  the  rural  districts,  a 
direct  imitation  to  criminals  and  disorderly  characters  and  I  hope 
our  appeal  to  the  next  Legislature  for  more  men  will  have  the  sup- 
port ol  e\ery  farmer  in  the  State,  for  farmers  really  derive  more 
bene  tit  from  the  State  Police  Force  than  any  other  class  of  citizens 
in  the  Stale,  as  it  means  to  them  protection  to  their  homes  and  fami- 
lies in  localities  where  there  is  no  adequate  police  force  and  are  too 
far  removed  from  large  centers  to  obtain  quick  aid  in  case  of  neces- 
sity; assistance  in  case  of  tire,  flood  or  other  trouble  and  knowledge 
of  piotection  within  easy  call;  aid  in  the  preservation  of  the  game 
and  fisheries  by  the  detection  of  the  violators  of  law  through  con- 
stant patrol  in  unfrequented  and  isolated  sections;  the  enforcement 
of  the  liquor  laws  and  the  suppression  of  illegal  resorts  in  isolated 
places,  and  the  better  and  more  intelligent  protection  of  all  Rural 
Districts,  than  is  now  afforded  by  local  constables,  by  an  efficient 
police  force,  always  on  duty,  trained  to  the  service  and  flexible  to  its 
nio\ements. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next  on  the  program  is  the  report  of  the 
Meteorologist,  Mr.  E.  R.  Demain,  of  Harrisburg. 

SECRETARY   CR1TCHFIELD:     I   don't   think   Mr.    Demain  is 

present. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  Next  is  the  report  of  the  Mineralogist,  Dr. 
Isaac  A.  Harvey,  of  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHPIELD:  Mr.  Harvey  will  not  be  here 
and  has  not  yet  sent  in  his  paper.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  the  Chair 
would  entertain  a  motion  that  if  Mr.  Harvey's  paper  is  sent  in,  it 
be  printed  with  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

A  motion  to  the  above  effect  was  then  adopted. 
(Subsequently  the  report  was  sent  to  the  Secretary,  and  is  as 
follows) : 

REPORT  OF  MINERALOGIST 
By  DB.  ISAAC  A.  HAEVBT 

In  a  former  report,  I  referred  briefly  to  the  gas  and  oil  aspects 
of  our  State,  and  suggested  the  probability  of  new  discoveries  of 
these  important  factors  of  domestic  use,  commerce  and  manufac- 
ture: so  that  any  verification  of  my  forecasts  in  this  direction  wonld 
be  of  some  interest  to  yon  and  indicate  the  still  wider  possibilities 
that  invite  investigation  and  effort  with  reasonable  prospects  of 
success. 

A  noteworthy  instance  in  this  connection  is  as  follows:  Last  sum- 
mer I  was  employed  to  examine  a  gas  well,  drilled  in  1902  in  a  north- 
ern township  of  Lycoming  county,  and  while  this  well  never  pro- 
duced a  strong  current  of  gas  or  of  sufficient  volume  to  be  of  any  im- 
mediate commercial  importance,  yet  there  constantly  issued  there- 
from a  certain  limited  flow  of  the  fluid  which  is  even  now  coming 
forth  and  which  betokens  that  in  that  locality  there  is  a  good  pros- 
pect of  finding  a  paying  well,  if  the  necessary  drilling  be  done.  At  a 
depth  of  1,686  feet  the  well  gave  a  moderate  flow,  that,  being  lighted, 
rose  to  the  height  of  8  or  10  ft.,  but  as  the  well  was  never  "shot," 
as  the  saying  goes,  with  glycerine  or  dynamite,  the  actual  force  and 
volume  of  the  gas  beneath  was  never  ascertained  or  even  approxi- 
mately conjectured ;  and  I  was  informed  that  the  driller,  having 
penetrated  to  the  proper  depth,  that  is,  through  the  Catskill  Red 
Sand  Stone,  No.  9,  of  our  State  termiology,  into  the  Cheming  Rocks 
No.  8,  insisted  that  a  greater  volume  and  a  true  normal  current  or 
reservoir  of  the  gas  would  be  found  at  a  greater  depth,  and  that  the 
weak  current  that  was  issuing  from  the  hole  would  very  shortly  cease 
and  its  source  soon  be  exhausted.  Therefore,  being  opposed  to  the 
shooting  of  the  well  (which,  in  reality,  had  reached  the  proper 
horizon  of  the  gas)  he  continued  boring  until  the  well  reached  a 
depth  of  2,400  or  2,600  feet  beyond  the  depth  and  into  rocks  wherein 
a  good  flow  of  gas  could  in  no  sense  be  reasonably  expected.  The 
well  was  "bridged,"  as  tbey  called  it,  by  plunging  therein  a  bunch 
of  brush  and  thus  partly  closing  it;  but  the  gas  has  continued  to 
issue  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  during  the  entire  eleven  years 
since  it  was  put  down;  and  recently,  as  one  interested  in  the  pros- 
pect, I  was  notified  by  letters  that  more  gas  is  now  coming  from  the 
hole  than  it  showed  when  I  was  there  in  the  summer. 
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Now  the  one  very  evident  mistake  was  the  omission,  the  oversight 
in  not  putting  a  shot  into  the  well  with  nitro-glycerine  at  1,686 
feet  whence  ihe  gas  was  struck  and  arose;  so  that,  if  there  was  any 
considerable  body  of  gas  of  economic  value  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  bore  hole,  the  effect  of  the  explosion  of  nitro-glycerine,  at  the 
proper  depth,  would  have  been  to  increase  the  flow  of  gas  by  shat- 
tering the  surrounding  rocks  and  enlarging  the  fissures  or  crevaces 
through  which  the  limi  ed  amount  of  gas  had  come  to  the  surface  and 
leading  to  the  original  body  of  gas,  which,  if  present  in  considerable 
volume,  might  have  affoided  a  flow  of  commercial  importance  and 
value.  In  short,  the  drill  may  have  penetrated  within  a  few  feet  or 
yards  of  the  original  body  of  gas  and,  in  that  event,  a  shot  wonld 
probably  have  opened  an  outlet  for  the  same  into  the  bore  hole  and 
thence  to  the  surface. 

The  driller  was  mistaken  in  the  first  instance,  in  not  recognizing 
that  he  had  reached  the  rational  horizon  of  the  gas  at  the  depth 
of  1,080  feet  and  in  the  Chemung  formation  whence  most  of  our  gas 
in  this  S,ate  is  derived;  but  the  most  important  fact  connected  with 
the  experiment  is  that  the  gas  was  found  not  west  of  or  beyond  the 
Allegheny  Mountain,  as  in  every  instance  where  it  has  been  proved 
efficient  and  of  economic  value,  but  the  location  is  2  or  3  miles  east 
or  southeast  of  the  Allegheny  Mountain,  thus  demonstrating  the 
actual  presence  of  gas  near  or  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain, uot  as  yet,  however,  ascertained  to  be  of  extensive  importance 
or  value,  but  proved  that  there  has  issued  from  rocks  east  of  the 
moun  am  a  permanent  though  moderate  flow  of  gas  that  justifies  a 
further  and  conclusive  investigation.  The  course  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountain,  as  it  enters  this  State  from  Maryland  and  aloug  the 
Somerset  county  line,  is  almost  due  north  and  south;  that  is,  from 
north  5  degrees  to  10  degrees  east,  and  thence  as  we  follow  it  through 
the  State  its  course  is  deflected  eastward  so  that  through  Centre 
county  its  trend  is  almost  due  northeast  and  through  Lycoming  a 
portion  of  its  dis  ance  and  near  the  location  of  this  gas  well  is  about 
north  05  to  70  degrees  east.  Thence  into  Sullivan  county  its  course 
is  nearly  due  east  and  west.  Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  a  locality 
or  section  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountain  we  refer  to  the  course  of 
the  mountain  through  Centie  and  along  Cambria  and  Somerset  coun- 
ties, and  when  we  speak  of  this  mountain  in  reference  to  Clinton  or 
Lycoming  county,  as  to  the  location  of  the  oil  and  gas  fields,  we 
should  say  northwest  of  the  mountain;  while,  indeed  it  would  be 
more  proper  to  say,  north  of  the  mountain,  when  speaking  of  its 
trend  through  Lycoming  county.  But  the  rocks  that  form  the  moun- 
tain are  the  same  continuously  from  the  Maryland  line  to  its  en- 
trance into  Sullivan  county  where  it  almost  loses  its  well  defined 
crest  and  seems  finally  lost  as  we  approach  the  Anthracite  coal 
fields;  and  even  there,  the  traces  of  the  old  Allegheny  can  yet  be 
discerned.  Hence  the  conclusion  is  logical  that  flowing  wells  of  gas 
are  possible  of  location  and  commercially  important  before  we 
reach  (he  eastern  escarpment  of  the  southeastern  escarpment,  as  the 
case  may  be,  or  even  the  foothills  of  the  Allegheny  Mountain;  and 
the  effort  will  be  made  to  substantiate  this  prognostic  or  theory  un- 
der the  direction  of  your  humble  servant  in  the  region  of  the  gas 
well  described,  and  means  are  being  secured  for  that  purpose. 
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Again,  the  gas  wells  in  tbe  northwest  counties  are  becoming 
weal  er  and  evidently  are  slowly  but  certainly  exhausting  themselves, 
and  in  the  Bradford  region,  McKean  county,  as  elsewhere,  some  wells 
are  being  put  down  to  a  very  much  greater  depth  than  the  usual  gas 
and  oil  horizons,  and  into  and  through  the  formations  beneath  the 
Chemung  and  Catskill  rocks  wherein,  heretofore,  these  deposits  have 
been  fund.  In  fact  it  has  been  stated  to  me  that  the  Bradford  peo- 
ple will  venture  to  reach  even  the  Oneida  sandstone,  if  they  shall 
not  encounter  a  flow  of  gas  prior  to  reaching  that  depth;  in  hopes, 
also,  that  some  unknown,  unsuspected  or  unspeakable  lead  of  gas 
may  respond  to  their  efforts  and  allay  the  misgivings  and  appre- 
hensions that  now  beset  them  by  reason  of  the  impending  exhaustion 
of  gas;  from  the  wells  that  have  long  supplied  the  demands  but  are 
now  threatening  to  cease  altogether.  One  hole  has  recently  been  put 
down  more  than  6,000  feet  and  far  beneath  the  usual  and  well-known 
gas  horizons,  but  has  failed  to  respond  favorably  to  the  drill.  Apart 
from  the  foregoing  intimation  of  gas  in  or  near  the  Chemung  forma- 
tions and  close  to  tbe  eastern  or  southern  base  of  the  Allegheny  ac- 
cording to  location,  what  might  occur  if  we  were  to  drill,  not  6.000 
or  7,000  feet,  as  is  being  done  in  McKean  county,  but  if  we  begin, 
geologically,  say  10,000  or  even  15,000  feet  lower  than  the  McKean 
field  and  penetrate  the  limestones  of  our  No.  2,  or  lower  Silurian 
formations,  which  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  afforded  for  some  years  as 
astounding  flow  of  the  fluid  which  is  now  so  needful  for  present  and 
futuie  use.  No  one  can  forecast  what  may  be  learned  or  acquired  in 
this  direction  by  judicious  investigation,  inasmuch  as  so  many  for- 
mations have  furnished  immense  flows  of  gas  in  the  vnrious  states  of 
our  Nation  and  in  the  several  nations  of  tbe  earth,  and  no  human 
foresight  can  predict  what  measure  of  success  may  respond  to  the 
efforts  that  may  be  made  by  testing  or  drilling  those  formations 
that  only  present  to  our  vision  or  surface  inspection,  a  quiet  and 
immobile  repose  of  rocks,  strata  and  structure,  seemingly  undis- 
turbed even  in  their  remotest  depths,  by  the  presence,  pressure  or 
agitation  within  them  of  the  gaseous  fluids  that,  when  released,  will 
manifest  their  power  and  vigor  and  potency  and  effective  energies  for 
the  application  of  man  to  his  own  ends  and  varied  accomplishment 
in  a  commercial  way. 

But  the  ways  of  Providence,  for  Providence  it  is,  are  inscrutable 
and  past  finding  out  and  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the 
process  of  the  sun.  The  wastefulness  manifested  in  so  many  de- 
partments of  our  national  life  and  in  our  appropriation  of  the  gifts 
of  nature  and  nature's  God,  must  "give  us  pause"  when  we  view  the 
menace  that  is  implied  in  the  exhaustion  of  timber  and  of  gas  and 
oil  and  the  most  serious  and  impressive  lessons  of  National,  State 
and  individual  economy  are  yet  to  be  learned  by  severe  experience 
and  privation. 

SOME  FIGURES  ON  CTAY  PRODUCTS 

T  have  noticed  in  the  recent  reports  of  tbe  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
that  the  total  clav  products  in  the  IT.  8.  diminished  from  a  value 
of  |170,115,974  in  1910  to  $162,236,181,  in  1911,  a  decrease  of  $1,879,- 
793,  and  the  report  for  1912  does  not  show  any  improvement.  This 
mav  be  due  to  the  advance  in  the  efficiency  of  cement  which  has 
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very  largely  invaded  the.  domain  of  structural  work  of  all  binds,  and 
posBibly  in  a  minor  sense,  may  be  ascribed  to  some  fluctuations  in 
general  business  matters  and  a  decrease  in  the  average  building  and 
structural  enterprise  and  development.  From  1910  to  1911,  Ohio 
increased  over  a  million  dollars  in  her  clay  products,  while,  unfor- 
tunately, Pennsylvania  decreased  nearly  two  million  dollars;  the 
same  condition  seems  to  be  prevalent  yet,  unless  the  report  for  1913, 
when  it  is  issued,  shows  improvement  for  our  State,  which,  from 
vague  intimations  at  hand,  seems  probable. 

An  interesting  variance  is  noted  in  the  increase  of  the  common 
brick  product  in  the  TJ.  8.  from  eight  and  a  half  billions  in  1902  to 
more  than  ten  billions  in  1906,  and  thence  back  to  eight  and  a  half 
billions  in  1911;  and  the  same  inflexible  law,  seemingly  begotten  by 
the  cement  industry  which  more  than  holds  its  own,  and,  indeed,  is 
crowding  the  others,  is  destined  to  continue.  Wherefore,  lookout 
for  cement  in  the  future  and  study  your  limestone  deposits  as  jutting 
forth  on  your  farms  and  hillsides.  Find  out  what  they  are.  Tn  other 
figures  we  note  that  vitrified  paving  brick  are  holding  their  own: 
in  truth,  are  increasing  in  demand  from  1902  to  date  and  on  the 
average  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  clay  product  in  a 
progressive  way.  As  applied  to  street  purposes,  cement  impair  or 
retard  the  advancement  of  vitrified  brick.  Last  year,  my  report  set 
forth  the  excess  of  Ohio's  production  of  certain  clay  products  and  her 
apparent  advantage  over  our  State  even  in  securing  some  of  the  east- 
ern markets;  and  a  case  in  point  was  presented  to  me  last  Septem- 
ber, when  I  was  employed  by  some  New  York  gentlemen,  associated 
with  some  Pennsylvania  people,  to  make  a  report  on  a  Bed  Shale 
deposit  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Hope,  Bucks  county,  where  some  de 
velopments  and  tests  had  been  made  of  the  Bed  Shale,  with  very 
gratifying  results.  However,  a  certain  Ohio  geologist  came  to  that 
section  and,  after  a*  somewhat  hurried  examination,  have  given  the 
property  a  doubtful  character  and  aspect,  and  indicated  for  it  a 
very  limited  promise  of  success.  Upon  my  examination  the  deposit 
of  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  Bed  Shale,  as  controlled  by  the  people 
that  employed  me,  to  be  of  excellent  and  exceptional  quality  for 
the  manufacture  of  building  and  street  paving  brick ;  and  in  truth, 
the  best  deposit,  in  some  respects,  1  had  ever  examined,  not  dis- 
paraging the  many  prosperous  establishments  elsewhere  in  the  State 
where  the  raw  material  is  first  class  and  the  products  justly  ac- 
ceptable in  market. 

Upon  some  further  tests,  made  after  my  visit,  the  value  of  the  clay 
and  shale  was  demonstrated  beyond  all  peradventure  or  question  bj 
an  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineer;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  purpose  of 
the  geologist  from  Ohio,  in  unison  with  the  desire  of  those  that  sent 
him  to  New  Hope,  was  to  eliminate  the  Bed  Shale  deposit  thereabouts 
(of  almost  limitless  quantity)  from  any  possible  interference  or  com- 
petition with  the  Ohio  trade  in  the  markets  of  Philadelphia,  New 
York  or  other  Eastern  cities;  for  the  product  of  this  New  York  de 
posit  can  be  delivered  to  said  Eastern  markets,  with  a  good  margin 
of  profit  for  the  cost  of  the  Ohio  brick  without  profit,  the  difference 
being  in  the  freightage.  There  is  a  marked  advantage  in  delivering 
brick  40  or  50  miles,  over  delivering  them  400  to  600  miles;  so  that 
the  Ohio  brick  makers  were  sensible  of  the  very  distinct  advantage 


that  a  plant  at  New  Hope  would  have  over  a  plnnt  somewhere  hi 
Ohio;  at  least,  when  it  came  to  the  competition  for  the  trade  of 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  etc. 

GRAPHITE  OR  PLUMBAGO  \ 

An  industry,  formerly  of  minor  importance  and  now  emerging 
from  obscurity,  is  the  production  and  use  of  graphite,  which,  in 
portions  of  the  State,  at  least,  merits  more  atten  ion  than  formerly. 
The  increasing  demand  for  various  uses,  which  I  c.innot  set  foth  in 
detail,  indicate  a  promising  future  for  this  mineral.  The  State  is 
publishing  a  series  of  reports  under  Hie  direction  of  The  Topo- 
graphic and  Oeolotric  Commissinn.  and.  1  believe,  (he  volumes  thus 
far  issued  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Itieha'd  It.  Hice,  State  Geolog 
ist,  Beaver,  l'a.,  the  last  volume,  No.  6,  describing  the  graphite  de- 
posits and  production  in  this  State.  Samples  have  heen  sent  to  me, 
purporting  to  be  graphite,  but  which  were  in  reality  only  black 
slate,  of  which  'he  analysis  did  not  reveal  any  of  the  qualities  of 
ingredients  of  graphite. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  wise  to  express  an  admonition  with  refer- 
ence to  promoters  who  invade  all  the  towns  nnd  townsHis  in  this 
State  with  the  motive  of  get'ing  somethins  for  nothing,  leasiu? 
mineral  properties,  making  or  having  made  on  the  same,  false  and 
fabulous  reports,  and  then  trying  to  dupe  the  moneyed  men  or 
capitalists  in  the  cities  by  leading  them  into  an  investment  in  min- 
eral values,  so  called,  which  have  no  ac'ual  existence  but  are  merely 
the  figments  of  falsehood  and  deception.  There  are  some  promoters 
that  are  sincere  and  seek  to  make  a  profit  justly  by  handling  min- 
erals or  other  properties;  but  a  great  majority  of  men  of  this  kind 
are  not  to  be  trusted,  and  it  is  well  to  give  them  a  wide  berth. 
As  a  rule,  beware  of  promoters  and  let  me  say,  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, that  three  out  of  four  of  them,  as  far  as  I  have  discovered, 
are  not  honorable  or  trustworthy. 

There  are  many  of  our  mineral  deposits  that  deserve,  from  even 
the  farmers,  more  than  incidental  study  and  attention,  so  that  such 
values  as  may  be  on  the  farms  may  be  readily  discovered  and  under- 
stood and  the  farmer's  intelligence  in  this  direction  will  be  of  real 
worth  to  him  in  event  of  locating  any  mineral  deposits,  but  a  cer- 
tain moral  and  mental  interest  also  attaches  to  this  knowledge, 
which  affords  diversion  and  pleasure,  while  he  may  be  informed  when 
the  "false  prophet  or  prospector  or  faker"  happens  around  to  rob 
him  of  his  possible  mineral  values,  as  T  have  seen  so  often  done, 
because  the  farmer  and  others  don't  know  anything  about  the  rocks 
and  minerals. 

The  U.  S.  Government  issues  each  year,  2  volumes  of  "Mineral  Re- 
sources;" one  descriptive  of  the  metals,  the  other  of  the  nonmetals, 
and  an  immense  amount  of  data  and  information  therein  is  of  prac- 
tical import  to  the  farmer,  as  well  as  to  others.  These  renorts.  as 
many  more  may  be  obtained  from  the  TMrector  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Washington,  or  perhaps,  your  Consressman  will  send  yon  any 
volumes  you  may  request,  as  the  same  are  for  the  people  and  those 
that  appreciate  them.  I  suggest  and  urge  the  wisdom  of  your 
sending  for  these  reports  and  reading  them. 


May  I  not,  as  incidentally  heretofore,  be  indulged  in  a  digression 
that  has  so  often  presented  itself  and  demands  more  than  hitherto, 
the  consideration  and  study  of  all  well  thinking  people?  Many 
,  times  it  has  been  said  to  me,  and  perhaps  by  reason  of  some  excep- 
tional discoveries  and  wide  experience  along  my  line  of  work.  "Yon 
ought  to  be  wealthy;  worth  half  a  million,"  etc.,  and  I  have  some- 
times thought,  that  having  enriched  others  by  fortunate  develop- 
ments and  uncovering  unknown  mineral  values,  I  should  have  a  com 
petency  by  this  time;  but  in  a  reflective  sense  and  in  retrospection, 
the  possession  of  half  a  million,  would  enable  me  to  buy  in  a  group, 
a  Webster,  Clay,  Lincoln,  Garfield,  Grant  and  McKinley  and  yet 
have  remaining  sufficient  to  live  my  years  on  "easy  street";  bnt 
would  such  a  reality  of  finance  or  property  place  me  on  a  parity  with 
any  one  of  these  noble  Americans?  Better,  it  seems  to  me,  to  have 
earned  justly  half  a  million  and  not  possess  or  enjoy  it,  than  not 
to  have  earned  or  made  honorably  half  a  million  and  yet  possess 
and  enjoy  it;  exacted,  indeed,  from  honest  toil  and  integrity  thai 
are  struggling  along;  for  it  is  true,  aa  says  Ruskin,  that  "mndt 
treasure  is  heavy  with  tears  as  an  illstored  harvest  in  an  untimely 
rain,  and  much  of  our  gold  is  brighter  in  the  sunshine  than  in  the 
substance";  and  you  readily  see  the  figure  and  its  application.  Bnt 
it  is  not  figurative  to  say  that  the  element  of  duplicity,  a  little  lying, 
exerts  more  than  an  incidental  influence  on  our  national  life  and 
character  and  commerce  than  will  insure  general  happiness,  and 
it  is  an  unsolved  question,  a  problem,  whether  a  half  or  more  ot 
less  than  half  of  our  business  is  conducted  honestly  and  whether 
more  than  a  moiety  of  business  men  are  moved  hy  a  spirit  of  honor 
and  integrity.  Pacts  and  reflection  indicate  the  trend  of  these  things 
and  it  has  been  said  that  most  of  our  wealth  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  not  earned  or  justly  gained  it.  "is  but  the  gilded  hides 
of  a  far  reaching  ruin." 

Is  it  not  an  ominous  fact  that,  as  a  nation,  we  occupy  a  conspicu- 
ous position  in  the  eyes  of  civilization  for  having  made  more  of  a 
crime  of  business  than  any  other  nation  in  ancient,  medieval  or 
modern  history;  due  to  our  exceptional  intelligence  and  monetary 
skill  and  sagacity.  And  have  we  not  perfected  in  a  way  the  exact 
science  of  stealing  and  graft?  I>o  you  say  this  talk  is  pessimism? 
Nay,  it  is  Jeffersonism ;  it  is  Lineolnism ;  it  is  Americanism.  Jef 
ferson,  viewing  the  perfidy  of  the  nation  and  its  presumption  and 
corruption,  even  in  his  time,  exclaimed — "I  tremble  for  my  country 
when  I  remember  that  God  is  just  and  that  justice  will  not  always 
sleep;"  and  Lincoln  echoed  the  same  thought  in  his  life:  made  it 
manifest  as  a  living  principle  in  his  character,  spirit  and  deliver 
anees;  namely,  that  we  may  not  always  refuse  to  bow  to  the  will 
of  God  in  our  policies.  Jefferson  was  logically  the  political  pro- 
genitor of  Lincoln,  and  Lincoln  the  political  legatee  or  descendant 
of  Jefferson,  and  if  you  question  this  assertion,  study  the  analogy  of 
the  two  lives  and  learn  the  harmony  of  sentiment  that  existed  in 
their  records,  even  though  half  a  century  part. 

Gladstone  has  said,  and  with  the  most  pertinent  trnth,  that  the 
only  solution  of  great  national  questions  is  by  the  spirit  and  prin- 
ciple and  doctrine  of  Christianity;  and,  in  view  of  these  things, 
gentlemen  farmers,  among  whom  no  infidelity  can  have  a  resting 
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place,  the  thought  must  come  with  most  material  relevance  and 
force,  that  unless  we,  as  a  nation,  exist  in  the  providences,  pur- 
poses, and  promises  of  the  Almighty,  which,  to  my  mind,  are  all 
yea  and  amen  in  the  Master  and  his  Gospel,  then  we  have  no  right, 
as  a  nation,  to  exist  at  .all ;  and  the  world  of  mankind  has  a  right 
to  expect,  nay  demand  of  us  a  more  upright  and  honorable  national 
life,  in  respect  at  least  to  our  business,  politics  and  civic  affairs.  The 
influence  that  will  amend  and  rectify  these  evils  abides  in  the 
farmer  homes  of  the  nation;  and  whilst  you  have  no  disposition  to 
vie  with  "frenzied  finance"  or  enter  the  lists  in  rivalry  with  frantic 
business,  nevertheless  you  are  as  much  as  any  others,  the  victims 
of  deception,  and  the  objects  more  than  others  of  envy.  Albeit,  you 
may  rest  in  repose  and  contentment  upon  the  sure  basis  of  an  honest 
calling  and  untrammelled  probity  and  patriotism  and  give  to  all 
objurgation  and  detraction  the  benediction  of  a  clear  conscience, 
the  blessing  of  an  honest,  earnest  life  and  calling  and  purpose.    For, 

"Envy  will  merit  as  its  shade  pursue; 
But  as  the  shadow  proves  its  substance  true, 
Envied  worth,  like  the  sun  eclipsed,  makes  known, 
The  opposing  objects  grossness,  not  its  own ; 
For  when  that  sun  too  powerful  beams  displays, 
•  He  draws  up  vapors  that  obscure  his  rays; 

But  e'en  at  last  those  clouds  adorn  his  way 
Refiect  new  glories  and  augment  the  day." 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Next  is  the  report  of  the  Apiarist  Mr.  Klin- 
ger  made  his  report  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  APIARIST 
By  MB.  H.   C.   KXINGEB,   Liverpool,  Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman, 'Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  If  it  were  possible  for  me 
to  take  you  into  one  of  our  up-to-date  apiaries  in  the  State,  I  could 
make  my  report  a  great  deal  more  interesting;  so,  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  given  on  the  program,  my  report  must  neces- 
sarily be  short,  and  this  statement  may  relieve  you  of  the  fear  that 
you  might  get  stung. 

Looking  back  over  the  year  just  passed  a  few  things  that  are 
worthy  of  notice  have  taken  place  in  the  apicultural  world.  The 
year  1913  will  be  recorded  in  bee-history  as  having  produced  the 
largest  crop  of  clover  honey  known  for  many  decades.  This  is,  how- 
ever, true  more  of  the  whole  country  than  it  is  of  our  own  State. 
White  clover  was  more  abundant  in  this  State  than  it  had  been  for 
many  years,  but  on  account  of  some  adverse  atmospheric  conditions 
during  the  early  part  of  its  growth,  it  failed  to  secrete  much  nectar; 
and  later  on  the  flow  was  cut  short  by  the  severe  drought.  It  has 
been  noticed  that  blossoms  will  secrete  nectar  only  under  certain 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  Frequently  there  is  a  profusion  of 
flowers  and  bees  seem  to  be  entirely  indifferent  to  them. 
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Two  conditions  necessary  are  a  certain  temperature  and  a  certain 
amount  of  water  in  suspension.  A  day  that  is  considered  disagree- 
ably warm  and  ".stuffy"  is  always  welcomed  during  blossom  time 
because  on  such  days  bees  will  literally  roll  in  tbe  honey.  These 
con di  ions  vary  so  much,  that  while  parts  of  the  State  report  large 
flows  of  honey,  others  not  far  distant,  report  almost  entirely  fail- 
ures even  with  an  equally  abundance  of  honey-bearing  flowers.  One 
of  the  remarkable  records  of  the  year  is  that  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller, 
of  Marengo,  Illinois.  He  is  a  man  82  years  of  age,  who  bas  been 
in  the  apiary  work  over  50  years,  and  who  appears  to  cap  the  climax 
of  a  useful  career  by  securing  a  record  breaker  of  a  crop.  His 
apiary  contains  73  colonies  from  which  he  took  nearly  20,000  pound 
sections  of  honey,  or  an  average  of  206  pounds  per  colony.  His  beat 
colony  stored  402  sections.  This  is  nof  only  remarkable  in  the  pro- 
duction of  honey,  but  in  the  fact  that  here  is  a  man,  at  an  age  when 
most  men  have  retired  from  work  and  usefulness,  who  still  finds 
pleasure  in  bis  vocation  and  is  active  besides  in  contributing  articles 
regularly  to  the  bee-journals.  The  year  11)13  has  brought  about  no 
particularly  important  inventions,  although  many  improvements 
have  been  made  in  tbe  different  machines  and  devices  used. 

Among  the  methods  that  are  new  is  the  unique  way  of  introduc- 
ing queens  directly  by  the  use  of  smoke,  thus  doing  away  with  tbe 
loss  of  so  much  time  and  the  danger  of  carrying  infection  of  dis- 
eases through  the  shipping  cage.  Late  in  the  season  has  come  to 
no  ice  a  method  of  re-queening  without  de-queening.  This  lias  been 
practiced  by  several  of  our  specialists  with  remarkable  success.  If 
this  will  work  as  well  for  the  average  bee-keeper  as  it  has  done  in 
tbe  hands  of  these  men,  it  will  simplify  one  of  the  greatest  prob 
lems. 

By  way  of  explanation,  I  might  say  that  the  greatest  trouble  that 
we  have  in  re-queening  a  colony  is  usually  to  de-queen  it  first  and 
find  the  old  queen.  Our  old  system  makes  it  necessary  to  de-qneen 
a  colony  at  least  24  hours  before  we  introduce  a  new  queen.  The 
new  system  which  these  specialists  have  been  trying  is  simply  to 
take  a  new  queen,  raise  the  old  colony  and  put  about  3  puffs  of 
smoke,  strong  smo'  e,  into  the  colony  so  as  to  demoralize  the  bees, 
and  in  about  ten  minutes  release  the  new  queen  at  the  entrance  of  th« 
hive  and  follow  her  with  another  heavy  puff  of  smoke,  and  That  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  While  it  does  not  produce  100  per  cent,  of 
success,  that  method  bas  been  found,  in  the  hands  of  these  men, 
to  be  as  successful  as  taking  out  tbe  old  queen  first  and  then  after 
wards  introducing  the  new  queen  by  the  shipping  cage.  It  is  a  veiy 
simple  process.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  Italian  bee 
is  the  best  all-around  bee.  It  is  the  best  worker,  one  of  the  gentlest 
to  hond'e,  and  most  immune  to  foul  hrood  diseases.  Cases  are  men- 
tioned where  the  intioduc  ion  of  an  Italian  queen  into  a  colony  of 
diseased  black  bees  has  served  to  cure  the  colony  of  the  disease.  Bot 
with  the  different  kinds  of  hives  most  commonly  in  use,  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  re-queen  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  open  * 
bive  'o  find  an  old  queen.  If  the  new  method  works  out  any  one 
will  be  able  to  change  his  stock  to  the  kind  desired  without  open- 
ing a  hive. 
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As  this  is  an  intense  age,  an  age  of  specialists,  there  has  recently 
developed  a  tendency  to  specialize  on  bee-keeping,  in  queen  rearing 
and  in  the  production  of  honey.  While  it  is  being  carried  along  with 
some  other  business  as  a  side  line,  affording  a  means  of  pleasure  or 
diversity,  it  has  been  proven  that  it  can  be  made  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. Several  unsuccessful  winterings  and  the  spread  of  foul  brood 
diseases  have  eliminated  quite  a  number  of  beekeepers  and  has  left 
the  field  more  to  the  specialist,  who  is  wide-awake,  a  student  and 
who  reads  the  bee-papers. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  year  and  that  of  most  impor- 
tance to  Pennsylvania  bee-men  is  the  work  of  inspection  of  foul 
brood  diseases.  In  1911  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  but 
it  failed  to  make  any  appropriation  to  carry  it  into  effect.  A  Dum- 
ber of  willing  men  volunteered  as  inspectors  and  gave  much  of  their 
time  and  means  to  combat  the  disease.  The  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  made  a  small  appropriation.  Two  men  were  appointed 
and  qualified  as  State  Inspectors.  The  money  not  being  available 
ontil  late  in  the  season,  cold  weather  prevented  much  work  being  done 
this  year.  In  all  about  250  apiaries  were  visited  by  the  Inspectors, 
mostly  in  the  central  and  southeastern  part  of  the  State.  The  yards 
visited  are  scattered  through  24  counties.  With  few  exceptions  no 
entire  county  was  covered.  The  Inspectors  worked  where  it  was 
thought  most  necessary.  The  total  number  of  colonies  inspected  was 
6,797,  and  of  these  774  were  found  to  be  diseased  either  with  Euro- 
pean or  American  foul  brood;  about  three  times  as  many  cases  of 
American  as  of  European.  The  work  of  inspection  is  found  to  be 
a  greater  task  than  it  was  supposed  to  be;  and  the  spread  of  the 
disease  more  alarming  than  it  was  at  first  feared.  The  work  of  the 
men  is  meeting  with  approval  everywhere.  In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances where  colonies  are  infected  with  disease,  their  owners  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  it.  On  being  shown  the  nature  of  the  disease 
and  how  to  cure  it,  they  become  at  once  interested  and  willing  to 
fight  it.  The  trials  of  inspectors  perhaps  are  not  to  be  counted.  They 
meet  with  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people  in  their  work.  The 
greatest  hindrance,  possibly,  and  also  the  greatest  nuisance  in  bee- 
dom  is  the  old  kind  of  hive.  It  may  be  an  old  "bee  gum"  or  box  hive, 
a  nail  keg,  a  soap  box  or  even  an  old  log.  It  may  be  worse;  an  at- 
tempt at  modern  beekeeping,  a  home-made  frame  hive  with  frames 
out  of  all  proportion  to  manner  of  comb  building  and  combs  running 
diagonally  across  the  hive,  all  of  which  prevent  any  possibility  of 
opening  the  hive  without  a  cold  chisel  or  crowbar. 

The  work  of  inspection  will  bring  new  life  to  agriculture.  It 
will  eliminate  the  old  system  of  keeping  bees  whose  success  was 
marked  only  by  the  number  of  swarms.  It  will  be  the  means  of  edu- 
cating that  class  of  persons  who  read  no  papers  and  who  never 
come  in  touch  with  others  that  are  alive  and  awake  to  the  best.  It 
will  mean  the  use  of  better  appliances  and  consequently  the  greater 
production  of  honey.  There  is  a  hopeful  outlook  for  Pennsylvania 
bee-culture.  The  motto  of  one  of  our  great  beekeepers  was  "Keep 
more  bees."  The  slogan  of  Pennsylvania  bee-men  should  be  "Keep 
bees  better"  and  "Keep  better  bees"  after  which  we  may  well  adopt 
the  motto  of  our  lamented  brother. 
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I  might  state  here  that  we  have  an  organization  in  Pennsylvania 
called  The  Pennsylvania  State  Beekeepers'  Association,  which  I  gap- 
pose  consists  of  the  most  alive  men  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
1he  line  of  beekeeping.  There  are  a  number  of  associations  through* 
out  the  United  States,  nearly  every  State  having  its  own  associa 
Hon.  Pennsylvania,  in  numbers,  is  second  and  is  rapidly  increasing 
Our  meeting  will  be  held  in  this  building  on  February  20th  and 
21st,  and  we  invite  the  co-operation  of  this  Board  and  of  all  bee 
keepers  and  men  in  the  State  interested  in  bee-keeping  and  invite 
you  to  our  convention. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  paper  will  be  received  and  published. 
Next  is  an  address  on  "Fish  Culture  as  a  Source  of  Profit  to  the 
Farmer,"  by  Hon.  N.  R.  Bnller. 

Mr.  Buller  then  delivered  the  following  address: 


FISH  CULTURE  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  PROFIT  TO  THE  FARMER 
By  HON.   N.  B.   BULLER,  Commissioner  of  Fiihme* 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture:  It 
was  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  that  I  accepted  the  invitation  to  be 
present  at  this  meeting  and  meet  face  to  face  the  men  who  stand 
for  development  of  the  farming  industries  of  this  Commonwealth, 
and  whose  highest  aim  is  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  when 
one  grew  before.  Born  on  a  farm  and  growing  up  on  the  same  untO 
the  time  I  went  to  work  at  the  first  State  Fish  Hatchery  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 1  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  be  counted  as  a  farmer,  for 
experience  has  shown  me  that  the  raising  of  fish  by  the  farmer  I* 
as  much  a  part  of  his  work  in  providing  food  for  the  world,  as  any 
other  so-called  agricultural  work.  There  are  very  few  people,  un- 
less they  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject,  who  appreciate  what  can 
be  raised  from  an  acre  of  water  in  the  way  of  food  with  much  lew 
labor  and  trouble  than  any  other  livestock  is  raised  upon  the  farm- 
I  have,  therefore,  taken  as  my  theme  today  the  capabilities  of  an  acre 
of  water. 

WHAT  AN  ACRE  OF  WATER  WILL  DO 

The  possibilities  of  small  areas  of  water  for  creating  a  food  snp- 
ply  are  little  appreciated  by  the  average  farmer.  There  are  fe* 
farms  in  the  Commonwealth  which  have  not  a  waste  spot  on  them 
that,  with  little  expense,  could  be  converted  into  a  pond  which  would 
serve  as  a  breeding  place  for  enough  fish  to  furnish  the  family  with 
a  very  considerable  food  supply  and  have  some  to  sell.  Of,  several 
farmers  might  join  together  and  build  a  larger  poud  which  wonld 
serve  to  furnish  them  all  with  fish.  The  only  requisite  would  be* 
supply  of  water  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  the  pond  from  stap- 
na'ing.  and  this  supply  need  not  necessarily  be  very  large  When 
the  pond  is  established!  t  could  be  stocked  with  fish,  preferably  bine- 
gills  and  catfish,  both  fish  of  the  greatest  fecundity  and  fine  table 
fish.    The  bluegill  has  a  gameness  that  makes  his  taking  sport,  even 
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for  the  mast  expert  angler.  With  these  fish  should  be  placed  in  the 
pond  a  number  of  minnows  and  then  the  question  of  food  supply 
for  the  fish  is  settled.  Here,  then,  is  a  waste  spot  turned  into  a  pro- 
ductive one  and  the  feeding  of  the  product  requires  no  further  outlay 
than  the  original  investment. 

The  question  of  food  supply  is  one  that  is  attracting  more  atten- 
tion than  any  other,  and  experts  and  theorists  are  devoting  columns 
of  language  to  explain  how  the  problem  can  be  solved  so  that  food 
will  be  cheaper  to  the  man  of  small  means.  It  is  an  aid  to  this  solu- 
tion that  the  Department  of  Fisheries  of  Pennsylvania  calls  the 
attention  of  the  farmers  to  the  possibilities  of  the  fish  pond.  Very 
few  persons  realize  how  much  can  be  done  with  an  acre  of  water  in 
the  way  of  producing  fish,  but  the  reason  for  this  is  that  they  do  not 
know  the  productiveness  of  the  two  fish  mentioned — bluegills  and 
catfish.  The  small  or  no  cost  for  their  maintenance  and  how  taking 
a  supply  of  fish  for  a  meal  may  be  reduced  to  a  sport  seductive  to 
the  small  boy  of  the  family  who  hates  to  chop  wood  and  really  a  de- 
light to  the  mother  and  daughters  of  the  household.  The  pond  need 
not  be  much  deeper  than  to  hold  sufficient  water  that  will  not  freeze 
to  the  bottom  in  winter  time,  but  of  course,  a  depth  of  from  five  to 
eight  feet  would  be  an  advantage.  There  is  nothing  adds  more  to 
the  charm  of  a  landscape  than  a  glimpse  of  water,  and  the  fish  pond 
may  thus  become  an  attractive  spot  to  the  farm  as  well  as  a  utili- 
tarian measure. 

When  Bayard  Taylor  erected  his  home  at  Cedareroft,  near  Ken- 
nett  Square,  Chester  county,  his  artistic  soul  missed  the  absence  of 
water;  that  section  of  the  country  being  rather  high  and  dry  and 
devoid  of  considerable  water  courses.  At  some  distance  from  the 
house,  the  poet  dug  a  small  pond  which  fed  from  a  spring  and  then 
cut  a  vista  through  the  woods  which  gave  the  sitter  on  the  porch  of 
the  house  a  glimpse  of  the  water,  and  it  was  wonderful  what  a 
touch  of  beauty  that  waterscape  gave.  It  is  not  often  in  this  work- 
a-day  world  that  the  beautiful  and  the  utilitarian  are  united,  but 
here  the  farmers  have  a  chance  to  unite  them. 

The  pond  should  be  planted  with  an  aquatic  plant  that  will  make 
it  a  thing  of  beauty  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  food  for  the  finny 
dwellers  in  the  water,  because  it  is  the  aquatic  life  that  grows  upon 
plants  that  furnish  the  nourishment  for  the  small  fish,  and  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  number  of  fish  that  will  thrive  in  a  body 
of  water  is  exactly  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  food  that  is 
there  for  the  support  of  the  little  ones.  Around  the  pond  should  be 
planted  shrubbery  which  will  also  add  to  the  food  producing  species 
for  the  fish,  because  insects  will  harbor  on  the  bushes  and  their 
larvae  and  even  eggs  and  themselves  drop  into  the  water.  The  ex- 
cavation of  a  pond  need  not  be  an  expensive  thing  and  once  con- 
structed, the  cost  of  maintenance  is  really  nothing,  while,  as  re- 
marked above,  the  food  supply  will  take  care  of  itself.  The  best 
fish  for  such  ponds  are  the  bliiegill  and  the  catfish.  The  best  variety 
of  catfish  is  the  common  bullhead  indigenous  to  the  waters  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  grows  in  length  a  foot  to  18  inches,  and  weighs  from 
one  to  two  pounds,  though  sometimes  running  up  to  five  and  six 
pounds.  "The  born  pout  or  common  bullhead,"  says  Thoreau,  the 
naturalist,  "are  dull  and  blundering  fellows,  fond  of  the  mud  and 


growing  best  in  weeding  ponds  and  rivers  withont  current.  They 
stay  near  the  bottom  moving  slowly  about  with  their  barrels  widely 
spread  watching  for  anything  edible.  They  will  take  any  kind  of 
bait,  from  an  angle  worm  to  a  piece  of  tomato  can,  without  hesita- 
tion or  coquetry,  and  they  seldom  fail  to  swallow  the  hook.  They 
are  very  tenacious  of  life,  opening  and  shutting  their  mouths  for 
half  an  hour  after  their  heads  have  been  taken  off.  They  spawn  in 
the  spring  and  the  old  fishes  lead  the  young  in  great  schools  near 
the  shore,  caring  for  them  as  a  hen  cares  for  her  chickens,  a  blood 
thirsty  and  bullying  set  of  rangers,  with  ever  a  lance  at  rest,  and 
ready  to  do  battle  with  their  nearest  neighbor." 

As  an  edible  fish,  the  catfish  takes  front  rank  in  the  minds  of 
many  people.  A  number  of  years  ago  there  was  a  famous  resort  near 
Philadelphia,  on  the  Wissahickon,  where  a  visitor  was  escorted  by 
the  native  that  he  might  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  catfish  and  waffles 
whose  praises  were  sung  as  being  rivals  to  the  ambrosia  and  nectar 
of  gods  on  Olympus.  One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  trout  fisher- 
man in  Pennsylvania  once  remarked:  "Did  you  ever  eat  a  catfish 
from  a  trout  stream?  I  have,  and  I  want  to  say  that  when  I  catch 
a  catfish  when  fishing  for  trout,  that  fisb  goes  into  the  creel  to  be 
kept  for  my  personal  breakfast.  There  is  simply  no  fish  his  equal" 
There  are  few  people  who  do  not  know  the  edible  qualities  of  the 
catfish,  hut  their  tastes  have  been  somewhat  spoiled  from  the  fact 
that  so  many  catfish  on  the  market  come  from  undesirable  waters, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  the  best  specimens  on  which  to  gauge  a  taste. 
The  catfish  from  the  ponds  of  the  farmer  would  be  a  fair  rival  to 
the  famed  fish  on  the  Wissahickon  or  the  catfish  from  the  trout 
stream. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  food  and  sport,  the  fish  pond  would  give 
the  children  of  the  farmer  an  opportunity  to  study  fish  lore,  and 
given  an  opportunity,  there  is  no  doubt  the  children  would  take  it, 
as  the  study  is  a  fascinating  one.  The  catfish  herds  its  young  in 
a  round  ball  and  moves  them  much  as  the  herders  in  the  West  move 
the  herds  of  cattle  by  the  process  of  rounding  them  up.  The  blue- 
gill  is  thus  described  by  Jordan  and  Evermann  in  American  Food 
and  Game  Fisher: 

"The  bluegill  is  perhaps  the  best  known  and  certainly  the  most 
important  of  all  our  true  sunfishes.  It  is  found  throughout  the 
Great  Lakes  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  from  western  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  to  Iowa  and  Missouri,  and  from  Minnesota  to 
Florida  and  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  and 
widely  distributed  species,  and  is  found  in  all  lakes,  ponds  and 
quiet  streams  throughout  its  range.  Though  found  in  quiet  streams, 
it  is  above  all  the  sunfish  of  the  lakes,  and  whether  large  or  small 
is  decidedly  more  abundant  in  the  smaller  ones.  The  bluegill  is  the 
largest  of  the  sunfish.  It  reaches  a  length  of  12  to  14  inches  and 
a  weight  of  nearly  a  pound,  with  a  maximum  weight  of  about  a 
pound  and  a  half.  As  a  food  fish,  the  bluegill  is  of  much  impor- 
tance, and  of  all  the  species,  it  is  one  most  often  sent  to  market  where 
it  always  brings  a  good  price.  As  a  pan  fish,  it  is  excelled  among 
fresh  water  fishes  only  by  the  yellow  perch.  Its  flesh  is  firm  and 
flaky  and  possesses  a  delicious  flavor,  and  among  all  the  sunfishes, 


it  holds  the  highest  rank  as  a  game  fish.  It  can  be  taken  at  any  time 
in  the  year,  even  through  the  ice  in  winter.  It  bites  well  during 
the  Spring  and  early  Summer,  while  very  early  in  July  until  Sep- 
tember, it  is  particularly  voracious  and  fine  catches  can  be  made.  It 
will  take  any  sort  of  "bait  and  it  can  be  taken  with  any  sort  of 
tackle.  Angle  worms  are  probably  the  best  bait,  either  in  still  fish- 
ing or  trolling,  but  grasshoppers  are  also  excellent,  while  grubs, 
small  minnows,  small  pieces  of  fish  or  mussel  are  good,  and  they 
can  be  taken  on  the  artificial  fly  or  small  trolling  spoon.  The  blue- 
gills  usually  keep  in  more  or  less  definite  schools  and  the  patient 
angler  can  usually  land  them  all.  They  do  not  seize  the  hook  with 
a  rush  as  does  the  rock  bass,  but  quietly  sink  it  in  and  the  fight  does 
not  begin  until  the  fish  finds  that  it  is  hooked,  but  from  then  on  the 
fight  is  of  the  most  vigorous  kind  and  is  kept  up  to  the  end  with  a 
persistence  and  viciousness  that  makes  the  bluegill  'the  gamest  of 
all  fishes  for  its  size.' " 

While,  as  said  above,  the  fish  pond  can  be  made  a  source  of  profit 
and  pleasure  at  no  expense,  or  very  little  for  maintenance,  yet  grow- 
ing the  fish  is  like  growing  everything  else  on  the  farm,  there  must 
be  constant  vigilance.  Weeds  grow  in  the  corn  field  with  a  luxuri- 
ance almost  equal  to  that  of  the  fable,  "Jack's  Bean  Stalk,"  and 
they  must  be  cultivated  out  or  there  will  be  no  corn.  The  potato  hug 
will  quickly  destroy  a  patch  of  potatoes,  if  they  are  not  taken  in 
rime,  and  yet  every  one  knows  that  the  potato  bug  is  not  an  un- 
mixed evil,  for  prior  to  his  arrival,  potatoes  were  planted  and  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  the  result  being  that  the  crop  was  from  25 
to  50  bushels  an  acre.  When  the  potato  bug  made  its  appearance 
he  forced  the  farmer  to  take  better  care  of  his  potatoes  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  that  where  50  bushels  were  fathered  before,  from  100 
to  400  bushels  an  acre  are  gathered  now.  Fruit  trees  must  be 
sprayed  to  prevent  their  destruction  by  scale  and  other  insect  ene- 
mies, while  even  the  housewife  finds  her  little  astors  cut  off  by  a 
bug  as  they  appear  above  the  ground,  and  worms  and  other  insects 
render  her  rose  bushes  unsightly  instead  of  pyramids  of  bloom,  un- 
less she  exercises  the  utmost  vigilance.  Water  snakes  will  appear 
in  a  pound  with  an  appetite  that  is  startling-  Algae  will  grow  in 
the  water  and  must  occasionally  be  removed  when  it  grows  too  thick. 
Kingfishers  will  appear  to  collect  from  everywhere,  each  armed 
with  an  appetite  for  fish,  but  two  or  three  poles  set  around  the  pond 
on  the  top  of  which  are  placed  traps  will  reduce  the  number  of  king- 
fishers to  tbe  minimum,  and  the  minimum  can  be  still  further  reduced 
by  the  careful  use  of  a  shotgun,  and  the  shotgun  for  the  kingfishers 
will  train  the  boy  up  to  be  the  handler  of  a  weapon,  a  desirable 
thing,  where  the  army  is  composed,  in  case  of  war,  almost  entirely 
of  volunteers  who  will  be  practically  valueless  unless  they  can  shoot. 
Herons  will  also  be  attracted  to  the  ponds  and  they  have  a 
voracity  which  is  appalling.  The  blue  heron,  after  gorging  himself, 
will  take  an  additional  number  of  fish  and  place  them  in  rows  on 
the  bank  covering  them  with  some  material.  These  fish  disappear 
in  time,  but  whether  taken  by  the  heron  or  something  else,  there  is 
not  sufficient  testimony  to  tell.  The  herons  are  mostly  night  birds, 
and  therefore  not  so  easily  seen  as  the  kingfishers.  Muskrats  will 
come  and  dig  holes  in  the  bank,  which,  if  not  watched,  will  r 
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a  crevasse  which  will  allow  the  water  to  run  unexpectedly  away  and 
leave  the  pond  a  dry  waste  with  the  fish  dead  upon  the  bottom.  A 
steel  trap  or  two  will  place  the  muskrats  in  the  situation  of  a  good 
muskrat,  in,  that  his  flesh  is  edible  and  his  pelt  is  worth  now  from 
75  cents  to  a  dollar  each.  There  is  a  prejudice  against  eating  musk- 
rats,  which  is  due  largely  to  its  name,  the  muskrats  being  really 
beavers  and  beaver's  flesh  is  considered  a  delicacy.  The  muskrat  is 
sold  in  the  restaurants  at  Baltimore  and  is  rated  a  dainty  as  the 
muskrat  feeds  exclusively  on  vegetables  and  carefully  washes  his 
food  before  he  eats  it.  While  as  an  enemy  he  is  a  source  of  trouble, 
be  can  be  converted  into  a  pleasant  edible  and  his  hide  into  a  mer- 
chantable article. 

It  might  be  said  here  that  if  some  tadpoles  were  introduced  into 
the  pond  the  result  would  be  frogs,  and  tbe  fish  diet  may  be  sup- 
plemented occasionally  with  that  of  frogs,  though  the  frogs  will  not 
thrive  in  very  large  numbers  in  so  small  a  pond.  Certainly  it  is  a 
very  tempting  picture  to  a  man  who  appreciates  good  living  and 
enjoys  fun  in  getting  it  rather  than  hard  work.  Here  is  a  fish  that 
is  described  as  next  to  the  daintiest  of  fresh  water  fishes  as  food, 
and  the  gamiest  of  all  fishes  of  its  size.  How  much  more  delightful 
on  a  hot  day  would  it  be  to  go  down  to  the  fish  pond  and  inveigle 
out  a  mess  of  bluegills  for  supper  than  to  chase  around  in  the  hot 
sun  a  light  footed  rooster  which  objected  to  having  hia  head  cut  off. 

The  Department  of  Fisheries  has  grown  up  from  small  beginnings, 
when  it  was  first  found  that  artificial  propagation  was  the  way  to 
keep  up  the  supply  of  fish.  The  waste  ordinarily  from  propagation 
naturally  is  very  large  on  account  of  the  numerous  enemies  that  have 
to  be  considered,  but  many  of  these  enemies  are  eliminated  in  the 
pond  so  that  the  natural  processes  ought  to  keep  the  ponds  stocked. 
This  can  be  supplemented!  annually,  by  new  blood  obtained  through 
the  Department  of  Fisheries. 

While  probably  the  most  talked  of  work  of  the  Department  of 
Fisheries  is  the  propagation  of  the  game  fishes,  such  as  trout  and 
bass,  this  is  really  but  a  small  end  of  its  work.  Food  fish  are  tbe 
most  valuable  kind,  being  propagated  for  Lake  Erie  by  the  hundred 
million  annually,  and  the  Department  today  is  striving  in  every 
way  to  stock  the  streams  with  the  food  fishes  indigenous  to  them, 
and  is  now  striving  to  induce  every  farmer  in  the  Commonwealth 
to  add  to  his  resources  by  building  a  fish  pond  and  stocking  it  with 
the  fish  described  in  this  paper.  The  Department  stands  ready  to 
render  every  assistance  to  the  pond  builder  in  the  way  of  advice  and 
the  procuring  of  stock  fish,  and  the  Department  is  satisfied  that  if 
one  man  in  a  neighborhood  will  take  the  matter  up  practically,  that 
it  will  not  be  long  until  he  will  convince  all  his  neighbors  that  a 
fish  pond  is  not  only  a  proper  adjunct  to  the  farm  in  the  way  of 
furnishing  a  food  supply,  but  a  source  of  continual  amusement  to  the 
whole  family,  especially  the  women  and  children,  in  the  way  of  al- 
luring sport  and  an  additional  beantifler  to  the  already  wonderful 
landscape  of  Pennsylvania. 

Borne  twenty  or  more  years  ago  the  United  States  Government 
authorities  introduced  into  tbe  United  States  the  German  carp,  it 
being  induced  to  do  so  by  the  fact  of  its  enormous  prolificness,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  main  source  of  food  supply  in  parts  of  Europe, 
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They  did  not  reckon  with  the  fact  that  the  carp  is  an  inferior  fish 
to  many  species  of  the  American  finny  tribe  and  that  it  introduced 
a  fish  to  upset  the  balance  which  nature  established.  Fish  are  mostly 
cannibals  and  one  species  preys  upon  another,  but  under  the  laws 
of  nature  they  balance  and  an  equilibrium  has  been  maintained.  The 
carp  brought  in  a  vegetable  feeder  that  preys  upon  the  roots  of 
plants  and  destroys  therefore  the  vegetation  which  furnishes  the 
breeding  places  for  much  of  the  food  of  the  other  species  of  fish, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  a  spawn  eater.  Its  introduction  is  a  mis- 
take, but  it  is  here  to  stay.  Captivated  by  the  s'ories  of  its  fecundity 
and  the  probable  wealth  to  be  acquired  in  growing  them,  numbers 
of  fish  pond  were  started  and  stocked  with  carp.  The  experiment 
proved  a  failure  because  in  small  ponds  and  warm  water  the  carp 
proved  a  fish  that  few  people  wanted,  its  flesh  being  coarse  and  to 
a  certain  extent  tasteless.  Thus  the  carp  raising  proved  a  financial 
failure  and  there  arc  few,  if  any,  carp  ponds  now  left  in  the  State. 
The  carp  escaped  to  the  rivers  and  lakes  and  have  increased  enor- 
mously, but  in  purer  and  colder  water  the  flesh  is  better  than  that 
of  the  fish  grown  in  the  smaller  ponds. 

In  the  case  of  the  American  fish  spoken  of  above,  their  flesh  is  not 
affected  in  the  way  that  the  carp  was,  and  therefore  the  grower  of 
them  is  always  sure  of  dainty  meal. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  an  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  a  pond,  but 
in  most  farms  there  is  a  low-lying  spot  with  a  tendency  to  swamp 
other  land,  which,  if  an  embankment  could  be  raised,  would  make  the 
necessary  pool.  Both  the  bluegills  and  the  catfish  are  warm  water 
fishes  and  will  thrive,  no  matter  how  warm  the  water  gets  in  the 
summer  time,  and  will  even  stand  a  certain  amount  of  stagnation. 
They  are  thus  eminently  fitted  to  meet  the  requirements  and  really 
will  thrive  in  the  same  water  that  the  carp  would,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  do  not  lose  their  flavor  for  the  table.  No  boy  needs  to  be 
told  how  to  catch  a  catfish,  and  after  one  cast  of  the  line  any  girl 
is  a  devoted  angler  for  sunfish,  and  the  command  of  the  children 
to  go  and  catch  a  mess  of  fish  will  he  greeted  with  smiles,  where 
sour  looks  would  be  returned  on  an  order  to  do  some  other  kind  of 
farm  work. 

Fish  diet  is  commended  as  one  of  the  best,  and  many  dietarians 
point  to  the  hardy  dwellers  along  the  seashore  as  examples  of  a  race 
that  grow  up  on  a  fisb  diet. 

When  the  Department  has  completed  all  its  plants  for  perfecting 
its  hatcheries,  the  limits  of  its  capacity  to  furnish  fish  for  restock- 
ing the  waters  of  Pennsylvania  will  only  be  limited  by  the  demand, 
anil  if  all  the  waste  spots  on  the  various  farms  should  be  turned 
into  fish  ponds,  there  is  no  question  that  the  problem  of  a  cheap 
food  supply  will  be  very  near  to  a  solution.  A  pond  of  the  size  of 
an  acre  ought  with  attention  produce  from  5,000  to  6,000  pounds  of 
fisb  a  year,  and  this  with  no  expenditure  for  food.  If,  however, 
artificial  food  should  be  used,  of  course,  more  fish  can  be  taken  out 
of  the  pond.  Five  thousand  pounds  of  fish  at  ten  cents  a  pound  is 
$500.00,  and  there  are  not  many  acres  in  Pennsylvania  which  are 
returning  that  revenue  to  the  farmer.  Like  every  other  procedure, 
it  is  under  the  primeval  curse,  and  the  man  who  has  a  fish  pond 
must  give  it  at  least  some  time  and  attention.    Muskrats  come  and 
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attack  the  banks  of  the  ponds  and  possibly  allow  all  the  water  to 
run  away  at  an  unexpected  time,  meaning  the  loss  of  all  or  many  of 
the  fish.  Cray  fish  will  also  attack  the  banks  and  do  much  damage, 
but  all  these  drawbacks  are  small  compared  to  the  yield  that  the 
farmer  will  get.  The  best  way  to  stock  a  pond  is  to  procure  about 
200  adult  fish  and  then  the  fish  will  proceed  to  Increase  and  multiply 
in  marvelous  jumps,  until  the  farmer  is  sure  of  his  thousands  of 
jKHimls  of  fish,  which  not  only  means  a  very  desirable  revenue,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  taking  of  fish  affords  sport,  and  the  farmer's 
family  has  a  pleasant  change  of  diet  in  the  fish.  As  remarked  above, 
tbe  farmer's  children  are  apt  to  slide  away  from  hard  work,  if  it  is 
possible,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  boy  or  girl  who  hav- 
ing once  tasted  the  pleasures  of  fishing,  would  not  want  to  spend 
as  much  time  fishing  as  possibly  could  be  allowed  them. 

The  Department  of  Fisheries,  as  remarked  above,  stands  ready  to 
co-operate  with  the  farmers  in  stocking  the  ponds,  and  will  be  glad 
at  any  time  to  furnish  all  the  information  it  has  upon  the  proper 
way  to  construct  a  pond.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  business  requires 
very  little  outlay  of  money  and  when  it  is  in  running  order  the  yield 
of  fish  will  be  a  surprise. 

MB.  STOUT:     May  I  ask  a  question  of  the  speaker? 

MR.  BULLER:    Yea,  air. 

MR.  STOUT:  I  have  a  pond  that  covers  probably  an  acre  and  a 
half,  and  occasionally,  I  have  occasion  to  draw  the  water.  A  few 
years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  draw  the  water  and  was  threatened  with 
prosecution  if  I  didn't  catch  the  fish  with  a  hook  and  line.  So  it  is 
a  question  in  my  mind  whether  we  have  a  right  to  our  individual 
rights  on  private  property,  under  those  circumstances.  If  I  should 
draw  off  that  water  and  should  catch  those  fish  with  my  hand  or  with 
any  other  means  than  a  hook  and  line,  and  sold  some  of  them, 
wouldn't  I  be  liable  to  prosecution  under  tbe  law? 

MR.  BULLER:  Under  certain  conditions  you  would;  but  the 
Department  of  Fisheries,  as  I  stated,  is  anxious  to  assist  tie  farmer 
and  under  certain  circumstances  we  would  issue  a  permit. 

MB.  STOUT :  Well,  if  I  want  to  get  a  permit,  do  I  have  to  come 
to  Harrisburg? 

MR.  BULLER:  No,  you  can  get  it  by  writing.  Tbe  object  of  a 
permit  is  to  protect  the  fish  that  are  not  in  private  water.  If  the 
law  was  made  so  that  everybody  could  fish  in  any  manner  they  saw 
fit,  it  would  he  only  a  short  time  before  there  would  be  no  fish  left  in 
the  streams  of  the  State  at  all.  and  for  that  reason  the  laws  are 
made,  but  the  law  does  not  interfere  with  the  man  who  makes  a 
business  of  breeding  fish  in  private  ponds  outside  of  a  stream. 

MR.  STOUT:     Must  he  get  a  permit? 

MR.  BULLER:    Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  have  a  little  time  before  adjourning,  yet 
this  is  the  last  paper  on  the  program.  Is  there  any  other  discus- 
sion of  any  of  the  papers  read  this  forenoon  or  any  time? 
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DB.  CONARD :  I  would  like  to  ask  at  what  age  those  catfish  be- 
came large  enough  to  use? 

ME.  DULLER:     About  three  years. 

MR.  STOUT:  T  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Schultz  why  is  it  that  the 
fertilizer  bags  have  on,  for  instance,  potash  K2-o,  actual  potasb  K2-o, 
and  then  below  they  have  on  "equal  to  sulphate  of  potash,"  and  to 
explain  some  of  those  useless  phrases  on  those  sacks.  He  is  familiar 
with  this  business,  and  I  would  like  to  have  it  explained. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  In  answer  to  the  brother's  question,  the  manu- 
facturer is  sometimes  compelled  to  do  things  the  same  way  as  the 
other  manufacturer  does,  if  he  don't,  he  will  get  into  trouble.  The 
question  that  the  brother  asked,  T  guess  he  can't  find  that  on  the 
Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  bags  and  thinks  he  must  ask  somebodv  else 
to  have  that  question  answered,  but  there  is  another  question  in  my 
mind  while  I  am  called  upon,  I  think  I  must  say  a  little  on  that 
subject.  I  was  asked  the  other  day  why  we  put  on  the  fertilizer 
bags  a  statement  giving  the  phosphoric  acid  and  right  below  that 
we  said,  "so  much  bone,  phosphate  of  lime,"  and  in  answer  to  that 
question  T  want  to  say  this,  that  a  number  of  years  ago,  I  came  to  a 
good  farmer  who  was  a  fertilizer  agent  for  another  company;  I 
wanted  him  to  sell  my  goods,  but  the  other  man  had  nrinted  on  the 
bags  "bone  phosphate  of  lime."  besides  the  phosphoric  acid,  which 
the  company  that  I  represent  did  not  do  at  that  time,  and  T  told  him 
that  if  he  would  take  the  phosphoric  acid  away,  he  wouldn't  have  the 
bone  phosphate  of  lime  left,  or  even  if  he'd  take  the  bone  phosphate 
away,  the  phosphoric  acid  would  not  be  there,  that  it  was  one  and 
the  same  thing  in  different  terms.  He  always  came  back  to  me 
after  I  was  done,  and  I  thought  T  had  him  convinced  that  T  was 
right.  He  said  "Yes,  but  I  still  believe  that  if  you  had  the  bone 
phosphate  in  the  bag,  you  would  have  it  on  the  bag,  too."  The  con- 
sequence was  that  I  could  not  get  his  order  and,  therefore,  I  think 
that  answers  the  brother's  question  here;  if  the  fertilizer  manufac- 
turers, as  a  whole,  observe  certain  conditions  and  have  certain 
methods  of  printing  the  analysis  on  the  bag,  the  man  that  does  not 
do  that,  who  drops  one  or  the  other  form,  why,  the  farmer  is  not 
posted  well  enough  along  those  iines  and  if  he  does  not  find  a  great 
big  string  of  analysis  on  that  bag,  he  thinlts  the  goods  of  that  man 
are  deficient,  there's  no  question  ahout  that;  the  trouble  is  not 
with  the  manufacturer  but  the  trouble  is  with  the  consumer.  If 
you  want  to  help  the  farmer,  you  must  educate  him.  Even  if  that 
is  printed  on  the  bag,  it  is  not  a  detriment  to  the  farmer,  but  the 
farmer  ought  to  know  those  things. 

Then  another  question  comes  up;  they  say  "You  have  no  business 
to  print  those  two  columns  on  the  fertilizer  bag."  The  same  ques- 
tion comes  right  in  there;  the  majority  of  manufacturers  are  doing 
it;  say,  for  instance,  ammonia  2  to  3  and  so  on,  and  phosphoric  acid 
the  same  way,  and  the  man  that  don't  print  it,  cannot  find  a  market 
in  a  great  many  cases,  simply  because  the  farmer  is  not  properly 
educated;  the  farmer  don't  know  that  it  is  only  the  firm  column 
that  is  guaranteed  and  not  the  second. 
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MR.  J.  ALDUS  HEKR:  In  our  county  of  Lancaster,  we  are 
growers  of  tobacco  and  have  some  difficulty,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  in  effecting  a  good  burn  of  tobacco,  you  should  not  use  muriate 
of  potash ;  sulphate  of  potash  should  be  used  to  secure  a  better  burn- 
Now,  in  all  the  analyses  or  nearly  all  of  them,  we  find  a  certain  per- 
centage of  muriate  of  potash  equal  to  sulphate  of  potash,  bat  that 
does  not  assure  tbe  purchaser  that  he  is  getting  sulphate  of  potash 
and  the  packers  of  tobacco  who  buy  our  gods  are  forever  casting  it 
up  to  us  fhat  we  are  using  muriate  of  potash.  What  assurance  have 
I,  when  purchasing  a  good  brand  of  fertilizer  for  tobacco,  that  I 
am  getting  sulphate  of  potash — what  I  pay  for? 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  The  brother  just  admitted  that  it  was  not  prom- 
ised by  tbe  manufacturer  that  he  was  getting  sulphate;  he  cannot 
blame  the  manufacturer.  If  he  goes  to  that  manufacturer  and  de- 
mands sulphate,  he  will  certainly  get  it;  if  he  does  not,  he  ought 
to  know  the  reason  why.  The  trouble  is  not  with  the  manufacturer, 
but  the  farmer  don't  want  to  pay  the  price  of  the  sulphate;  there  is 
where  the  trouble  is. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  I  beg  your  pardon,  we  will  pay  the  price 
if  we  get  what  we  are  paying  for;  we  don't  get  what  we  are  paying 
for,  that's  the  trouble. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  yon  bought  fertilizer 
where  sulphate  was  promised  and  yet  didn't  get  it? 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  I  do,  yes.  We  have  more  than  one  in- 
stance of  that  kind,  where  it  was  promised  by  the  agent;  it  didn't 
say  sulphate  of  potash  on  the  bag,  but  it  says  "equal  to  sulphate  of 
potash";  and  the  agent  would  have  you  understand  it  is  the  same 
thing,  when  it  is  not.  The  one  will  not  make  a  good  burning  to- 
bacco and  (he  other  will.    How  are  we  assured  that  we  will  get  it? 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  Well,  the  manufacturer  that  promised  that  and 
didn't  carry  it  out,  I  don't  think  I  would  patronize  him  any  more, 
that's  all. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  My  thought  always  has  been 
that  the  statement  "equal  to  sulphate  of  potash"  means  that  the 
source  of  potash  in  that  fertilizer  was  the  sulphate,  and  where  the 
statement  is  made  "equal  to  muriate  of  potash,"  the  indication  was 
that  the  source  of  potash  was  the  muriate. 

A  Member:  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  sorry  to  take  issue  with  as  big 
a  man  as  you,  but  you  are  wrong;  it  means  that  it  is  equivalent  to 
that  certain  amount  in  sulphate  of  potash. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  Well,  very  much  of  the  informa- 
tion I  have  got'en  in  my  past  life  has  come  from  my  acknowledging 
that  I  didn't  know;  I  am  very  glad  to  know  this.  It  has  always  been 
my  impression  that  where  it  said  "potash  K2-o  equal  to  so  much  sul- 
phate of  potash,"  that  the  source  of  that  was  the  sulphate;  am  I 
wrong  about  that? 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  I  would  not  say  when  it  said  "equal  to  sul- 
phate," that  the  potash  came  from  sulphate,  but  that  it  came  from 
something  just  as  valuable  as  so  much  sulphate. 
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PEOF.  SURFACE:    I  think  the  idea  is  that  it  contains  the  same 
amount  of  potash  as  that  much  sulphate  would  contain. 
MR.  SCHULTZ:     Yes,  yes. 

PROF.  SURFACE:  But  that  does  not  indicate  necessarily  that 
the  origin  of  that  potash  is  the  sulphate. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  I  want  to  ask  a  question;  I  have  sampled  a 
good  deal  of  fertilizer  and  know  what  is  branded  on  the  sacks;  is 
it  not  a  fact  that,  of  later  years,  some  of  our  leading  fertilizer 
manufacturers  don't  put  that  on  the  sack  at  all,  they  simply  say — 
give  the  minimum  figures,  don't  put  the  two  columns  on  the  sack, 
bat  simply  the  one  column,  the  minimum  analysis  of  the  brand  used? 
And  I  think  Baugh  is  one  of  them.  If  one  man  can  do  it,  why  can't 
the  rest?  It  is  evidently  designed  to  deceive  the  farmer,  that  is  the 
purpose  of  it,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  done.  It 
need  not  deceive  the  intelligent  farmer,  but  it  is  intended  to  play 
on  the  ignorant.  Many  a  time  I  am  asked  what  all  that  stuff  on 
the  sack  is  for  and  I  don't  want  to  discriminate  against  anybody's 
goods,  but  when  a  man  asks  me  a  plain  question  what  that  means,  I 
am  going  to  tell  them  if  I  know  and  put  them  right,  and  I  will  do 
it  in  very  few  figures.  If  one  firm,  Baugh,  for  instance,  and  there 
are  some  more  that  do  that  very  thing,  pnts  down  the  minimum 
analysis  on  the  sack,  I  think  the  law  ought  to  compel  all  of  them 
to  do  it. 

MR.  ,T.  ALDUS  HERR:  The  muriate  of  potash  contains  muriate 
of  chlorine,  and  chlorine  is  detrimental  to  the  good  burning  of  to- 
bacco. 

MR.  BRONG:  The  reason  I  was  not  in  this  morning  in  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  was  that  I  was  writing  an  article  on  the  subject  under 
discussion,  and  it  will  not  take  me  more  than  five  minutes  to  deliver 
it,  while  I  am  on  the  floor.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Fer- 
tilizer read  yesterday  is  an  interesting  one.  I  could  not  feel  that  I 
was  doing  my  duty,  either  to  this  Board  or  the  farmers  of  the  State, 
if  I  did  not  add  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject.  The  report  recom- 
mends the  use  of  the  highest  priced  fertilizers.  The  recommenda- 
tion, when  made  to  a  specialist  or  to  the  more  intelligent  class  of 
farmers,  is  a  safe  one,  but  where  used  logically  to  sell  low  grade  mix- 
tures or  chemicals  or  high  class  chemical  mixtures,  it  becomes  the 
rock  on  which  many  a  farmer's  hope  springs  its  leak.  Phosphoric 
acid,  the  one  element  of  plant  food  admitted  by  scientists,  fertilizer 
manufacturers  and  farmers  alike  to  be  the  most  universal  crop 
lifter,  can  generally  be  purchased  most  cheaply  in  the  form  of  acid 
phosphate.  Fourteen  per  cent,  acid  phosphate  costs  us  $11.20  per 
ton,  not  reckoning  a  cash  discount.  Basic  slag,  which  in  our  soil 
we  consider  even  a  better  source  of  phosphoric  acid,  we  purchase 
at  the  same  price  per  plant  food  unit.  The  fertilizer  manufacturer 
will  take  the  ton  of  acid  phosphate  and  divide  it  by  two;  that  is,  he 
will  take  out  one-half  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  he  will  then  add  to 
take  the  place  of  what  he  has  taken  out,  one-half  perhaps  of  one  per 
cent,  of  ammonia  or  two  per  cent,  of  potash,  and  asks  me  $10.80 
for  the  product.  Iu  other  words,  for  a  fertilizer  containing  nine 
and  one-half  units  of  plant  food,  the  manufacturer  asks  $5.60' more 


than  for  the  standard  chemical  on  which  it  is  based,  and  containing 
fourteen  plant  food  units. 

From  thin  one  little  illustration  it  is  very  plain  that  the  advise  to 
buy  higher  priced  fertilizers  may  be  very  misleading.  So  much  for 
that.  This  report,  my  friends,  contains  another  recommendation 
to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention  for  a  moment,  namely,  the 
appointment  of  a  fertilizer  plant  inspector  by  the  State,  the  idea 
being  conveyed,  we  take  it,  that  if  a  State  Inspector  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  perhaps,  would  visit  the 
fertilizer  plants  of  the  State  and  report  on  the  kinds  of  materials 
found  in  and  around  such  plants,  it  would  tend  to  insure  Hie  use 
of  high  grade  materials  in  the  make-up  of  fertilizers. 

The  report  has  interesting  statistical  figures  and  the  Chairman 
probably  could  extend  those  figures  to  show  how  much  of  the  fer- 
tilizer purchased  and  used  in  the  State  is  made  within  the  Com- 
monwealth and  what  per  cent  is  manufactured  outside.  At  a  rough 
guess  I  should  estimate  that  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  the 
fertilizer  and  fertilizer  materials  sold  and  consumed  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, are  manufactured  outside  the  State.  The  means  this 
Inspector  would  employ  to  inspect  a  fertilizer  plant  located  at  Bal- 
timore, for  instance,  that  did  not  wish  to  be  inspected,  your  com- 
mittee would  have  the  legislative  committee  or  the  Legislature  de 
vise — not  by  any  means  an  easy  job. 

Again,  fertilizer  manufacturers  are,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions, 
corporations  and  corporations  have  no  conscience  which  would  com- 
pel them  to  have  all  the  materials,  formulas,  secrets,  etc.,  of  their 
business  lying  around  for  even  a  State  Inspector  to  inspect;  that,  in 
the  make-up  of  certain  formulas  of  complete  fertilizers  there  may  be 
a  large  difference  in  the  crop  producing  value,  we  are  fully  convinced; 
that  the  manufacturer  who  uses  the  high  grade  material  should 
have  proper  credit  for  it,  no  man  will  gainsay;  that  the  farmer  who 
buys  and  pays  for  an  article  is  fully  entitled  to  know  what  that 
article  contains  is  today  admitted  in  practically  all  commercial 
transactions  except  in  the  matter  of  fertilizer. 

After  a  discussion  of  a  similar  report,  this  body,  two  years  ago. 
passed  a  resolution  favoring  the  recommendation  to  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  a  law  requiring  all  fertilizer  manufacturers  offering 
and  selling  fertilizers  in  the  State  to  have  printed  on  the  bag  or  con- 
tainer the  amount  and  source  of  each  of  the  three  plant  elements, 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  generally  contained  therein. 
This  will  protect  the  farmer,  encourage  the  manufacturer  who  uses 
good  materials  and  wrong  no  man.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

"RESOLVED:  That  the  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  frame  or  have  framed 
an  Act  which  shall  require  all  fertilizer  manufactur- 
ers or  concerns  selling  fertilizers  or  offering  same  for 
sale  in  this  State,  shall  be  required  to  stamp  on  the  bag 
or  container  of  such  fertilizers,  in  addition  to  the  pres- 
ent requirements,  the  source  or  sources  of  either  the 
nitrogen,  the  phosphoric  acid,  the  potash,  or  any  two 
or  all  three  of  these  elements,  as  the  case  may  be.    The 
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Act  should  provide  for  the  chemical  analysis  of  samples  . 
and  provide  that  brands  found  not  conforming  to  the 
printed  statements  ou  the  bag  or  container  should  be  re- 
fused license  thereafter. 

"RESOLVED  FURTHER:  That  the  Committee  make 
a  firm  and  consistent  effort  to  secure  the  passage  of  such 
Act 

MB.  SCHULTZ:    May  I  say  a  word  in  answer  to  that  report? 

The  CHAIRMAN:     Certainly. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  Before  the  gentleman  from 
Montgomery  says  his  word,  perhaps  you  had  better  dispose  of  that 
resolution.  We  have  a  Standing  Committee  on  Resolutions  and  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  refer  that  resolution  to  that  committee; 
the  Chairman  can  do  that 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  resolution  will  be  referred  to  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  That  Committee  is  not  yet  ap- 
pointed but  will  be  very  soon. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  have  a  law  on  our 
statute  books  whereby  the  manufacturer  is  supposed  to  be  compelled 
to  print  it  on  the  bags,  if  be  derives  his  ammonia  from  leather  scraps. 
Leather  scrap  is  the  great  sinner  of  this  State,  I  can  tell  you  that. 
On  that  product  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  are  throwing  more 
money  away  that  on  any  other  particular  thing,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son I  rose,  because  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about  We  have  that 
law.  We  know  that  thousands  of  tons — it  can  be  proved  that  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  leather  scraps  are  sold  to  the  farmers  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  and  manufactured  in  the  State.  We  also  know 
that  nobody  prints  it  on  the  bag.  Why  not?  In  the  first  place,  if 
he  did,  he  couldn't  find  a  market  for  the — I  almost  said  a  strong 
word  for  it — he  couldn't  find  a  market. 

Why  don't  the  State  compel  him  to  state  it  on  the  bag?  I  think 
we  had  the  answer  two  years  ago  from  Dr.  Frear.  Is  he  in  the 
audience?  I  wish  he  was  here.  Two  years  ago,  after  I  made  that 
report  and  presented  that  resolution  to  this  body  about  having  an 
Inspector  appointed,  he  said  it  was  a  fact  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  the  chemists  to  tell  where  the  ammonia  came  from  in 
the  complete  fertilizer  and  if  it  came  from  leather  scrap  it  was  prac- 
tically useless  as  a  crop  producer.  I  had  that  same  resolution  brought 
before  the  Grange  Convention  at  Reading,  recommending  a  fertilizer 
Inspector  to  see  the  material  before  it  goes  in  the  goods.  Those 
things  are  manufactured  by  a  manufacturer  that  makes  ten,  fifteen 
or  twenty  thousand  tons  in  a  year.  He  cannot  hide  those  things, 
you  need  not  be  afraid  that  you  cannot  find  out  what  he  is  doing.  A 
man  would  not  have  to  be  constantly  at  his  factory;  he  does  things 
in  big  quantities.  I  know  a  plant  today  that  has  a  thousand  tons 
of  that  leather  scrap  that  is  going  to  be  sold  to  you  farmers  and 
you  will  pay  for  it  the  same  price  that  you  would  if  that  ammonia 
came  from  animal  tankage,  blood  or  hone,  and  those  things  are  not 
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right ;  it  is  not  justice  to  the  manufacturer  who  is  honest  or  to  the 
farmer. 

In  what  I  recommended  about  low  grade  goods  in  my  report,  I  wag 
honest  and  can  stand  back  of  it.  The  man  who  wants  to  buy  phos- 
phoric acid  and  that  only,  wants  to  buy  high  grade  phosphoric  acid. 
If  he  wants  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  he  should  not  buy  a  fertiliser 
containing  only  six  and  three;  he  should  buy  a  fertilizer  that  con- 
tains all  the  plant  food  the  manufacturer  can  get  into  that  one  bag, 
and  save  your  freight,  save  the  filler,  but  buy  high  grade  poods. 
whether  the  raw  material  or  the  ready  mixed  fertilizer. 

A  Member:  What  is  the  highest  grade  of  acid  phosphate  you  can 
make? 

MR.  8CHTJLTZ:  We  get  some  material  that  runs  78  per  cent,  of 
bone  phosphate;  we  can  make  18  per  cent.,  but  I  would  not  recom- 
mend the  farmer  to  buy  it,  because  if  you  send  that  out  at  18  per 
cent,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  in  good  chemical  condition,  but  we 
can  send  it  out  at  16  and  sell  a  great  deal  at  14  and  we  sell  the 
bulk  at  12,  but  that  is  wrong;  I  am  not  talking  now  from  a  manu- 
facturer's standpoint,  but  I  know  some  things  tiat  have  been  ham- 
mered into  me  by  hard  experience. 

A  Member:    How  is  ten  and  ten? 

MR.  ROH1TLTZ:  That  is  a  good  fertilizer;  wherever  we  sell  a 
man  10-10,  he  comes  back  for  more. 

MR.  STOUT:  Tn  collecting  samples,  I  discovered  one  brand  that 
was  termed  un-ammoniated  phosphate,  phosphate  of  lime.  Can  yon 
explain  the  meaning  of  that?  Those  long  words,  I  don't  under- 
stand. 

MR.  SCHFLTZ:  I  am  not  a  chemist,  I  am  a  farmer  the  same 
as  you  are,  but  T  know  some  things  about  fertilizers.  I  know  what 
is  practiced  on  the  farm. 

MR.  STOTTT:  T  understand  that  that  means  un-ammoniated;— 
not  ammoniated,  it  would  simply  be  South  Carolina  rock  dissolved. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  That  is  what  it  is  no  doubt.  The  resolution  I 
had,  before  it  came  out  on  the  floor,  there  was  enough  influence  back 
of  that  curtain  that  they  tore  it  all  to  pieces  and  it  came  oat 
meaning  this,  that  the  manufacturer  would  be  compelled  to  print  it 
on  the  bags  if  he  derived  his  ammonia  from  leather  scrap,  but  yon 
cannot  enforce  that;  the  only  way  is  to  have  the  Inspector;  mate 
farming  more  successful,  protect  the  farmer  from  throwing  his 
money  away;  that  will  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  too. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFTELD:  T  want  to  say  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  very  careful  in  having  those  examinations  made  for 
the  things  that  are  forbidden  to  he  sold  without  its  being  stated 
on  fhe  sacl's.  Wherever  the  information  has  come  to  the  Depart- 
ment that  things  that  are  forbidden  have  been  found  and  yet  not 
named  on  the  sacks,  prosecutions  have  followed. 

There's  just  one  word  more — this  discussion  is  very  interesting,  - 
I  shall  be  sorry  to  stop  it;  but  I  want  to  say  to  the  Board  that,  jndg- 
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ing  from  the  interest  that  was  manifested  in  the  discussion  on  roads 
yesterday,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  spend  five  or  pos- 
sibly ten  minntes  in  having  some  pictures  thrown  on  the  canvass 
showing  what  has  been  done  by  the  use  of  the  King  Drag  method 
in  one  of  the  counties  nearby.  I  have  arranged  with  Dr.  McCaskey, 
a  Supervisor  down  in  Lancaster  county,  of  whom  I  have  often  heard 
and  of  whose  good  work  I  have  heard  very  favorable  reports,  to 
come  here  and  throw  his  pictures  on  the  screen,  if  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  Board.    Shall  we  have  them  or  not? 

(Several  members  responded  in  the  affirmative). 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  I  must  have  one  word  more.  I  wouldn't  want 
to  accuse  the  Department  of  not  doing  what  tbey  can  to  protect  the 
fanner,  but  they  don't  have  the  proper  laws. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  It  wasn't  necessary;  I  am  not 
afraid  of  being  accused.  Now  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Dr. 
McCaskey  of  Lancaster  county,  who  will  explain  the  pictures  that 
are  thrown  upon  the  canvass. 

ROADS  AND  THE  ROAD  DRAG. 

DR.  McCASKEY:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  Last  night 
in  the  paper  we  noticed  down  our  way  that  the  Governor  had  made 
a  speech  before  this  body  and  was  open  to  suggestions  relative  to 
anything  that  could  be  done  to  improve  the  road  conditions.  In 
this  morning's  paper  we  noticed  the  same  thought  very  much  amnlified 
and  I  jumped  on  the  train  and  came  up  here  with  this  suggestion  to 
yon  gentlemen,  and  if  yon  think  it  is  worthy,  T  certainly  believe  it 
wonld  be  a  very  good  opportunity  for  yon  to  submit  it  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  to  the  Highway  Department  as  a  good  practical  remedy  for 
helping  to  improve  our  local  road  conditions. 

The  whole  purpose  of  road  improvement  is  not  going  to  be  solved 
on  a  money  basis ;  you  can  spend  money  from  now  till  doomsday  and 
won't  get  the  roads,  and  yon  are  not  going  to  get  the  road  condition 
entirely  improved  by  legislation,  because  the  great  difficulty  is  that 
you  have  got  to  deal  with  Supervisors,  you  have  got  to  deal  with  local 
officials  who  travel  roads  just  like  those  you  are  looking  at  now. 
Now  these  roads — these  pictures  were  taken  some  years  ago  right 
down  in  my  county  where  T  live  and  where  I  travel  every  day,  and 
absolutely  without  avail  were  all  my  appeals  to  the  local  officials 
to  fix  things.    They  didn't  know  how. 

Now,  we  have  had  some  of  the  bes*  brains  and  engineering  skill 
that  we  possess.  We  have  got  Commissioner  Bigelow,  there's  some 
of  onr  good  old  Lancaster  countians  that  know  what  they  want  but 
don't  know  how  to  get  it.  We've  got  Commissioner  Biselow  and  En- 
gineer Foster  and  some  more,  some  of  the  best  engineering  brains  of 
the  State,  hut  the  State  Highway  Department  is  not  acquainted  with 
what  the-farmer  wants.  There  is  where  this  whole  proposition  hangs, 
and  T  understand  that  the  Governor  said  yesterday  that  he  was 
open  for  suggestions  as  to  how  to  raise  money.  Here's  Mr.  Herr  from 
Lancaster  county,  and  some  other  people,  hut  you  are  not  going  to 
get  roads  by  money  alone,  I  want  to  emphasize  that,  and  the  oply 
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way  you  are  going  to  get  this  thing  going  promptly  ia  to  avail  your- 
selves and  suggest  and  urge  and  keep  on  urging — bring  it  to  the  at- 
tion  of  the  present  Highway  Department  and  the  Governor  as  weD 
to  utilize  the  present  township  road  law  that  we  have. 

That  road  law  has  been  knocked  and  torn  in  pieces  and  ham- 
mered up  and  down  and  thumped  as  being  a  steal.  It  is  not  a'  steal. 
it  is  a  good  road  law  and  I  would  just  like  to  state  here  that  the 
Highway  Department  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  formation 
of  that  road  law,  outside  of  occasionally  being  consulted  relative  to 
one  or  two  of  its  minor  measures. 

A  Member:     Which  one  of  the  road  laws  do  you  mean? 

DR.  McCASKEY:  The  Township  Road  Law.  The  one  passed  at 
the  last  Assembly.  In  that  road  law,  if  you  will  read  it  closely, 
you  will  find  in  Section  2  or  3.  that  there's  a  paragraph,  No.  7,  that 
that  paragraph  authorizes  the  Deputy  Highway  Commissioner,  who 
is  Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  present  instance,  to  call  anywhere  he  wishes 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  either  a  State  Good  Road  Convention 
or  a  County  Good  Roads  Convention  or  a  Township  Good  Roads  Con- 
vention. It  seems  to  me  that  if  that  provision  were  utilized  we 
could  get — take,  for  instance,  a  township  road  convention  right  in 
my  own  community  and  in  Mr.  Herr's  community — that  picture  ia 
taken  right  on  the  border  line  between  Mr.  Herr's  and  my  own — we 
could  get  a  little  local  road  convention  here,  there  and  at  other 
places  where  there's  a  focus  of  good  roads  interests,  and  get  road 
material  men  to  study  the  benefits  of  road  dragging,  how  to  stand 
on  a  drag.  The  average  farmer,  when  he  takes  hold  of  a  drag,  stands 
there  like  a  stick,  he  doesn't  appreciate  the  need  of  throwing  his 
weight  right  on  the  front  slab  to  cut  off  a  hillock  and  throwing  it 
on  the  rear  slab  to  fill  a  hole.  The  first  time  I  drove  a  drag.  I  used 
to  sit  down  on  it  and  one  day  the  hind  slab  struck  me  in  the  back 
of  the  knees  and  I  got  my  wife  to  sit  down  on  it.  Mrs.  McOaskey 
thought  the  Good  Roads  Suffrage  proposition  was  just  as  applicable 
as  the  political. 

The  thing  I  want  to  urge  is  that  we  do  not  have  to  pass  a  lot  of 
new  laws  and  do  not  have  to  raise  a  Jot  of  money;  we  have  got  every- 
thing we  need  except  good  acquaintanceship.  You  will  find,  if  yon 
go  through  this  State,  among  the  farmers,  that  the  average  farmer  is 
sore  at  the  Highway  Department;  he  is  afraid.  Why?  He  doesn't 
upderstand  it  and  they  don't  understand  him.  and  the  quickest  and 
most  inexpensive  way  is  to  get  this  little  simple  provision  worked 
through  and  have  the  Deputy  Commissioner  call  these  Good  Roads 
meetings.  If  there  isn't  any  official  there  that  will  take  a  job.  lie 
Township  Supervisor  Law  authorizes  the  local  County  Superintend- 
ent of  Highways  to  take  a  job.  1  thoroughly  believe  that  all  the 
thing  needs  is  to  have  the  Highway  Department  take  hold  of  the 
proposition  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  laws  and  get  oat 
and  get  acquainted  with  the  farmers,  see  what  they  want.  That  is 
the  kind  of  roads  we  want  the  farmers  to  travel  over. 

When  we  have  these  good  roads  conventions  here,  there  and  the 
other  place,  so  that  the  Highway  Department  officials  and  the  farm- 
ers and  all  the  good  roads  advocates  who  will  be  very  much  inter- 
ested locally,  will  come  and  see  just  what  yon  are  looking  at  now 
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they  will  understand  that  the  first  proposition  of  a  good  road  is  to 
get  it  well  drained.  Yon  can  talk  money  as  long  as  you  please  and 
talk  good  legislation  as  long  as  von  please,  hut  you  have  got  to  get  a 
move  back  of  things  and  if  you  don't  hit  occasionally,  the  good  roads 
proposition  will  hang  just  as  it  has  done  for  some  years.  I  have  been 
all  over  the  highways  of  France  and  England  and  know  all  about 
the  wonderful  roads  that  they  have  there,  and  we  want  them  and  are 
going  to  get  them.  T  have  been  right  in  this  thing  for  six  years 
and  been  studying  it  tooth  and  nail,  travelling  the  roads,  under- 
standing the  farmer's  obstacles  and  the  little  difficulties  we  have 
to  contend  with,  and  this  is  my  suggestion  to  our  State  Agricultural 
Board,  to  put  this  thing  right  in  tangible  form,  in  written  form,  be- 
fore you  adjourn  and  submit  it  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  High- 
way Department.  There's  no  us  trying  to  jump  a  hundred  years. 
Now  that  is  a  type,  a  condition;  all  that  road  needed  was  a  little 
sub-drainage.  The  Highway  Department  has  a  lot  of  concrete  plans 
and  specifications,  but  how  many  supervisors  out  of  our  1,600  in 
Pennsylvania  understand  how  to  interpret  a  blue  print?  I  have 
been  up  against  this  proposition  and  know  something  about  it. 

A  Member:     What  make  of  machine  is  that? 

DR.  McCASKEY:  A  Buick.  All  that  road  needed  was  an  un- 
derground drainage  pipe.  We  put  it  in  and  it  did  fine.  After  we 
got  the  proposition  to  that  point,  we  put  in  concrete  abutments 
under  either  end  of  the  pipe  and  the  road  is  as  dry  as  can  be.  I 
walked  over  it  three  days  ago  and  the  mud  is  only  half  an  inch  thick 
when  it  rains.  There  is  another  easily  solved  roadway  problem  pro- 
vided you  put  in  tiled  drainage.  All  that  road  needs  is  some  tiled 
drainage  put  in  under  that  ditch.  There  is  the  same,  identical  road 
after  seven  hours  dragging  by  the  patrol  system.  That's  all  right 
down  in  our  country;  the  farmers  understand  what  it  means  and 
evervthing  needed  is  a  little  hit  of  boost  from  Harrisburg  and  some 
of  that.    Tntil  we  get  that,  the  road  proposition  is  going  to  hang. 

That  illustrates  a  picture  of  a  roadway  when  you  don't  want  to 
get  on  it  with  a  road  drag:  that  mud  gets  worked  up  into  sticky 
glue  and  you  can't  do  a  thing  with  it.  you  can  hardly  get  it  off  the 
drag,  and  you  kill  yourself  and  kill  the  horses.  There  is  a  typical 
specimen;  all  that  road  needs  is  a  drag  and  a  little  drainage,  and 
if  our  Highway  Department  would  avail  themselves  of  the  present 
law  and  bring  a  convention  right  down  on  that  road,  even  if  there 
were  only  five  farmers  there — and  there  will  be  a  good  many  more — 
the  automobile  people  and  other  elements  of  the  community  will  be 
interested  and  it  will  do  a  lot  of  good  missionary  work.  There's 
the  same  road  after  seventeen  hours  dragging.  I  happened  to  drag 
this  road  myself  and  know  some  of  the  difficulties,  and  when  T  tell 
you  that  contour  today  has  been  changed  so  that  the  road  sheds  wa- 
ter right  along  for  the  past  five  years  and  is  presentable  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  you  can  get  some  idea  what  the  simple  patrol  sys- 
tem does. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  local  road  question  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain, and  that  is  jealousy.  Occasionally  there  are  many  contingen- 
cies in  a  community,  there  are  jealousies  arise  and  the  road  drag 
is  so  simple  and  so  easily  made  that  very  often  folks  think  there's 
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a  "nigger  in  the  woodpile"  somewhere,  they  think  it  is  too  simple 
and  wonder  what  is  back  of  it.  When  I  put  the  road  drag  on  this 
work  and  finally  fixed  up  this  road,  I  created  such  hostility  among 
some  of  our  officials,  that  they  went  before  onr  local  court  and  o£ 
tained  a  temporary  injunction  restraining  me  from  going  ahead  with 
the  road  drag.  The  road  as  you  see  it  there  is  the  way  it  was  when 
I  was  prosecuted  for  fixing  it.  That  shows  you  what  sort  of  sen- 
timent you  have  got  to  overcome  sometimes.  You  see  that  rut  there 
— that  is  two  feet  deep.  Now  the  road  drag  will  fix  all  that  up  and 
fix  it  up  easily  and  quickly.  Tt  has  been  raining  today  a  little  bit; 
as  soon  as  it  would  stop  raining,  the  road  would  dry  a  little  bit 
before  it  freezes.  The  road  drag  should  be  put  right  on  there  and 
fill  those  ruts  in,  and  if  the  farmer  is  conscientious,  he  could  drag 
the  road  four  or  five  times  and  has  got  a  good  foundation,  and  every 
team  that  passes  over  will  pack  it  harder. 

I  am  not  Supervisor  any  more,  but  I  was  for  four  years.  We 
started  this  Road  Patrol  system  working  and  at  first,  nothing  hav- 
ing been  done,  it  cost  us  more.  I  figured  the  thing  out,  kept  every 
man's  time  and  the  days  and  hours  he  worked.  Tt  cost  us  $30  a 
mile  the  first  year.  The  second  year  it  cost  us  $12  a  mile  and  the 
third  year  it  cost  us  |5  a  mile.  We've  got  some  sections  of  onr 
country  roads  that  the  farmers  haven't  been  conscientious  as  to 
whether  they  are  as  good  as  the  others  or  not,  but  where  a  farmer  is 
conscientious,  where  he  continues  to  work  his  road  drag,  the  road 
is  just  like  a  county  fair  race  track.  That  illustrates  the  picture  of 
a  Sproul  road  that  has  been  cleaned  up,  with  its  side  ditches.  There 
is  another.  Notice  how  readily  it  conld  be  fixed  up  if,  just  once  a 
year,  the  road  grader  was  sent  along  and  those  side  ditches  cleaned 
out  and  sod  thrown  towards  the  fence.  That  illustrates  a  well  drained 
road.  That  is  the  kind  we  want  and  the  kind  we  have  in  some 
sections.  There  is  a  typical  illustration  of  a  seepy  spot ;  that  is  the 
sort  of  thing  every  farmer  in  every  township  has,  and  I  believe  if  the 
State  Agricultural  Board  would  just  specify  that  road  conventions 
be  held  in  a  practical  way  right  out  on  the  roadway  and  such  spots 
as  this  be  selected  as  a  practical  demonstration,  it  would  do  a  lot 
of  good.  That  illustrates  a  crow  bar  and  shovel  that  are  always 
necessary  in  travelling  our  country  highways. 

A  young  business  man  of  Lancaster  bad  this  address  the  other 
night  and  I  have  tried  to  cut  out  most  of  the  photographs  that 
would  he  uninteresting  to  yon  gentlemen.  There's  a  dog  that  knows 
almost  as  much  about  the  country  roads  as  Bome  of  us  that  have  to 
travel  them.  There's  the  kind  of  county  roads  Mr.  Bigelow  and  Mr. 
Foster  want  to  give  us,  but  we  won't  get  them  until  we  first  get  the 
confidence  of  the  Department;  so  long  as  the  farmer  is  afraid  of  the 
Highway  Department,  there  will  be  trouble.  There's  the  type  of  men 
we've  got  to  get  those  roads  through;  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  that  man  up  in  the  middle?  T  have  stood  up  three  hours  in  the 
rain  and  argued  with  some  of  the  people  that  didn't  want  to  do 
ago;  we  procured  an  Amlsh  man's  services  and  gave  him  four  miles 
of  road  to  patrol  and  the  farmers  immediately  said,  "Sammy  is  work- 
ing the  township,  he  is  making  his  living  oft*  the  township?"  Ton 
know  how  they  throw  it  into  people.  But  Sammy  didn't  bother  bot 
just  kept  busy. 
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The  first  year  they  found  that  this  mart's  expenses  were  consider- 
able, but  the  road  was  pretty  well  fixed  up.  The  second  year  they 
found  that  the  road  was  well  drained  and  cost  much  less,  and  the 
third  year,  when  he  presented  his  figures  to  the  taxpayers,  every- 
body was  quite  satisfied;  it  showed  it  was  the  cheapest  four  miles  of 
roadway  in  the  township  and  the  best,  not  even  excepting  macadam 
roads.  There  you  have  it,  gentlemen,  you  can  walk  over  that  road 
or  drive  over  it;  it's  a  well  crowned,  well  drained,  open  side  ditched 
roadway  that  is  respectable.  It  just  goes  to  show  what  one  Super- 
visor can  do.  If  you  drive  through  that  road  with  a  heavy  load, 
you  will  not  break  your  single  tree  or  break  your  harness. 

Another  thought  I  wish  to  present  is  this:  Why  in  the  world 
should  we  teach  our  school  children  all  about  the  great  roads  of  the 
old  Romans,  etc.,  and  not  teach  them  any  practical  word  on  modern 
road  conditions  and  needs?  I  would  think  if  we  could  get  a  little 
local  interest  aroused  in  this  proposition,  if  we  could  get  some  of 
our  school  teachers  and  Supervisors  and  directors  to  go  out  on  some 
nearby  community  roadway  and  instruct  the  youngsters  what  it 
means  to  drain  the  road,  show  them  the  difference  between  surface 
drainage  and  underground  drainage,  they  would  become  interested, 
youngsters  now  are  not  interested  but  they  could  be  made  interested. 
That  illustrates  what  two  hours'  dragging  did  on  the  road  we  just 
looked  at.  That  is  just  around  the  turn,  about  two  miles  away. 
There  was,  just  before  this  road  was  dragged,  there  was  a  big  farm 
wagon  loaded  with  empty  barrels  struggling  along  through  that 
seepy  spot  and  the  fellow  got  stuck.  When  this  road  was  finally 
dragged  he  got  his  wagon  out  and  his  team  started  again,  he  went 
over  this  piece  of  road  at  a  trot;  it  was  the  same,  identical  soil  and 
everything.  That  is  the  kind  of  men  we  got  to  depend  on  if  we  are 
going  to  put  this  road  patrol  system  into  effect  in  a  broad  way,  and, 
gentlemen,  it  can  be  done  all  over  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  just 
the  same  as  it  was  done  iu  my  own  local  community.  That  is  the 
type  of  road  we  all  know;  yet  that  road  can  be  drained  so  that  all 
the  water  will  run  off  of  it  and  stay  off  of  it;  and  there  is  the  type 
of  man  and  there  is  the  system  that  can  be  readily  put  into  effect 
until  we  get  the  farmers'  confidence  and  gentlemen  when  we  get  the 
farmers  to  trust  us,  we  can  have  $200,000,000  voted  in  bonds,  but 
you  won't  get  it  until  you  do  get  the  confidence  and  trust  of  the 
farmer,  and  if  the  Governor  and  Highway  Department  really  want 
a  better  remedy  for  local  road  conditions  at  present,  I  would  urge, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  utilize  this  sug- 
gestion. I  thank  you,  gentlemen.  This  is  quite  a  dignified  body 
and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  come  here  and  address  you. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  The  pleasure  certainly  has  been 
ours,  doctor,  and  we  feel  under  obligations  to  you  for  your  address. 

(The  Board  then  took  recess  until  1:30  P.  M.) 


Thursday,  1 :30  P.  M. 
Vice  President  S.  C.  George  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    First  on  the  program  this  afternoon  is  the 
report  of  the  Economic  Geologist,  Mr.  Baird  Halberstadt 
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REPORT  OF  ECONOMIC  GEOLOGIST 
The  Coals  of  the  Pocono  {No.  X)  Formation  in  Pennsylvania. 

By  BAIRD  HALBERSTADT,   F.   G.   S-,  PotitviOe,  Pa. 

Notwithstanding  the  oft  repeated  warnings  of  Government  and 
other  geologists,  extending  over  a  period  of  upwards  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, that  the  Pocono  (No.  X)  formation  of  Pennsylvania  contained 
no  workable  coal  beds  and  that  prospecting  in  these  rocks  for  them 
would  result  disastrously,  the  past  year  has  witnessed  the  sinking 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  vain  searches  and  attempts  to  develop 
coal  beds  of  commercial  importance,  at  geological  horizons  where 
they  do  not  exist.  Within  the  past  few  years,  between  |25,O00  and 
¥50,000  have  been  spent,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  prospecting,  de- 
veloping and  the  purchase  of  lands  immediately  underlaid  by  the 
Pocono  Sandstone  formation  whose  place  is  hundreds  of  feet,  geolo- 
gically, beneath  the  True  Coal  Measures.  In  every  one  of  these 
cases,  the  results  have  been  disastrous;  the  financial  expectations 
of  the  promoters  have  not  been  realized  and  the  only  reward  wa§ 
dearly  bought  experience.  In  view  of  this  and  the  probability  of 
future  attempts  to  find  coal  beds  of  economic  value  in  these  rocks, 
it  has  been  thought  well  to  make  this  the  subject  of  the  Economic 
Geologist's  report  for  the  year.  It  is  hoped  that  the  warnings,  bo 
oft  repeated,  will  be  at  last  heeded.  Years  ago,  there  might  have 
been  some  excuse  for  such  prospecting,  but  there  is  none  to-day. 

In  the  advanced  state  of  knowledge  at  the  present  day,  it  is  no 
longer  doubted,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  rocks  was  made  in  a 
definite  and  orderly  manner  and  that  it  is  but  a  useless  waste  of 
time  and  money  to  search  for  certain  minerals  in  certain  formations. 
In  Pennsylvania,  conditions  favorable  to  the  growth,  deposition  and 
preservation  of  the  vegetal  debris  from  which  the  substance  we  call 
coal  was  formed,  were  not  fully  realized  until  the  arrival  of  that 
period  of  geological  time,  known  as  the  Pennsylvanian.  Carbon- 
aceous matter  may  be  found  in  the  rocks  of  all  our  formations,  bnt 
at  no  time  in  the  geological  history  of  Pennsylvania,  prior  to  the 
Pennsylvania  period,  was  the  vegetation  seemingly  of  sufficient 
luxuriance  to  furnish  the  vast  supply  of  debris  required  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  commercial  coal  bed-  If  it  were,  then  conditions  were  un- 
favorable for  its  deposition  and  preservation.  A  careful  study  of 
hundreds  of  surface  exposures  of  the  rocks  of  the  Pocono  series,  to- 
gether with  a  like  study  of  the  records  of  hundreds  of  gas  and  oil 
wells  drilled  through  this  formation  fail  to  reveal  the  presence  of 
a  cingle  coal  bed  of  sufficient  size  and  purity  to  warrant  exploiting 
it.  Unfortunately,  in  attempting  to  correlate  the  coals  foond  and 
which  were,  for  some  time,  mined  at  the  Tipton  Run  mines  in  Blair 
county,  a  serious  error  was  made  in  assigning  these  coal  beds  to  lie 
Pocono  formation  instead  of  to  the  Allegheny  series  of  the  True  Coal 
Measures,  where  they  rightfully  belong.  This  fact  has  been  con- 
clusively proven,  both  in  indisputable  paleontologic  and  strati- 
graphic  evidence.  This  was  the  single  exception  pointed  out  where 
the  Pocono  coal  attained  commercial  importance  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  has  sometimes  been  used,  unfortunately,  to  support  the  claim 
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that  the  Pocono  coals  in  this  State  may,  in  some  localities,  be  profit- 
ably mined. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  ouf,  in  every  instance  where  the  rocks 
of  the  Pocono  formation  have  been  examined,  prospected  and  drilled 
through  in  Pennsylvania,  the  result  has  been  the  same  so  far  as 
workable  coal  beds  are  concerned;  namely:  None  have  been  found. 
Based  upon  evidence  gathered  from  so  many  localities  in  so  many 
counties  of  the  State,  it  is  believed  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  so  far 
as  our  own  State  is  concerned,  all  future  attempts  to  mine  these 
coals,  will  like  those  which  have  already  been  made,  result  disas- 
trously. 

That  the  subject  may  he  more  clearly  understood,  a  table  showing 
the  relative  position  of  this  formation  to  others  in  the  geological 
column  and  a  brief  description  of  the  rock  strata,  comprising  the 
Pocono  series,  will  be  given.  Based  upon  lithologic  and  paleontolo- 
gic  evidence,  the  rocks  forming  the  crust  of  the  earth  have  been  divi- 
ded, sub-divided,  and  when  warranted,  these  subdivisions  have  been 
still  further  divided,  as  will  be  observed  in  the  following  table: 

LIST  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  FORMATIONS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Color  and  character  of  (orasllon. 


SCATKRNART,     
Russia 

PKKMO   (CARBONIFEROUS) 
PBMNSTLVANIAN 


goaten 


Series. 


Greens  Oo.  Group, 
Washington 
Oonemaugb  8 erica, 
AUeghenj  Hiier  Serlt 
Pottiillle  ■eri« 


UPPRR  SILURIAN,   .. 


LOWBB  SILURIAN. 


ttabori-b  bod  at  bass. 
1    shalca.    sanditonaa, 

mea.   coal  beds,   Ibne- 

sandstonaa,      shales 


Shale*    mil    Bafatoaea. 

S ha lee — hlulsb-graj,      weathering      to 

Elba  lea— black,   weathering  to  brown. 
Limestone,     blna-aptrrj     and     chart 

Sandatone— jeltowian  whit*  emmblaa 

Into  pure  Band. 
LlmeatoDe     (clarey    flaggy)     tailing 

Red  abala,    limestones    (salt  group). 

Perbape  wanting  In  Pennsylvania. 
Red    alatea,   shales,    aandatonaa.    Iron 

Red  and  gror  sandstone*. 
Greenlsb-gray  sandstone    (rongloniar- 

ate  beds.) 
Dara  bine  (carbonaceous)   sbsle  and 

Dark   (carbon am™ >   alate. 
v  . ._.     -fiiowlah^raj. 


.Cookie 


The  formations  containing  carbonaceous  matter,  beginning  at  the 
lowest,  are: 

The  Utica  Slates. 
Hudson  River  Shales. 
The  Mareellus  Shales. 
The  Genesee  Shales. 

The  Catskill  Red  Sandstone  (occasional  streaks.) 
Pocono   Sandstone — False   Coal   Measures — (Coal   Beds   Unwork- 
able.) 

Pottsville  Series. 
Allegheny  River  Series. 
Conemaugh  Series. 
Monongahela  River  Series. 
Washington  County  Group. 
Greene  County  Group. 
Triassic,  New  Red  Sandstone. 

The  Pocono  series,  it  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  table  above, 
forms  the  lower  portion  of  and  with  the  Mauch  Chunk  Red  Shale 
(XI)  comprise  the  Mississippian  period.  The  strata  forming  the 
Pocono  series  is  made  up  of  alternating  sandstones,  shales,  slates, 
conglomerates  and  thin  coal  beds,  usually  too  impure  for  fuel  pur- 
poses. The  standstones  vary  in  color;  some  are  gray,  others  brown; 
the  shales  and  slates  are  gray-dark,  and  in  certain  localities,  espe 
cially  near  the  bottom  of  the  series,  red.  The  formation  varies,  with- 
in comparatively  short  distances,  in  thickness  from  a  few  hundred  to 
several  thousand  feet,  hence  a  detailed  description  of  it  in  one  local- 
ity would  not  compare  with  a  like  description  in  another.  For  ex- 
ample, the  series  near  Mauch  Chunk  is  1,253  feet  thick,  while  in  Hunt- 
ingdon county,  it  attains  a  thickness  of  2,133  feet.  In  speaking  of 
it,  the  late  Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley,  State  Geologist,  says: 

"In  composition,  it  is  in  one  region  a  single  mass  of  gard  and  mas- 
sive gray  standstone  and  pudding  stone  strata ;  in  another  region,  a 
triple  mass  of  current  bedded  greenish  sandstone  beds,  separated  by 
shales  containing  seams  of  coal ;  and  in  a  third  region,  a  man  sub- 
divided mass  of  thin  sands  and  massive  limestones." 

It  is,  however,  generally  overlaid  and  underlaid  by  red  rocks.  The 
seeming  resemblance  of  this  series,  at  some  localities  to  the  Goal 
Measure  rocks  and  the  fact  that  this  formation  is  underlaid  likewise 
by  red  sandstone  and  shale  has,  no  doubt,  frequently-been  the  catue 
of  mistaking  them  for  the  Coal  Measures. 

In  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  southeastern 
Ohio,  this  formation  is  the  important  natural  gas  horizon  known  as 
the  Big  Injun  sand.  In  Beaver  and  Lawrence  counties,  it  is  known 
as  the  Berea  grit  from  which  both  oil  and  gas  have  been  produced 
Outcrops  of  the  Pocono  Sandstone  are  found  in  Bedford,  Blair,  Brad- 
ford, Cambria,  Cameron,  Carbon,  Center,  Clarion,  Clearfield,  Clin- 
ton, Columbia,  Crawford,  Dauphin,  Elk,  Erie,  Fayette,  Forest.  Ful- 
ton, Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Lackawanna,  Lebanon,  Luzerne, 
Lycoming,  McKean,  Mercer,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumberland. 
Perry,  Pike,  Potter,  Schuylkill,  Somerset,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna, 
Tioga,  Venango,  Warren,  Wayne,  Westmoreland  and  Wyoming  coun- 
ties.   Thus,  it  is  seen  that  in  forty-three  (43)  of  the  sixty-seven  (67) 
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counties  of  the  State,  the  rocks  of  this  formation  come  to  the  sur- 
face, but  in  none  of  these  localities,  as  has  been  said  before,  has  a 
single  coal  bed  of  value  been  found.  Prospecting  for  coal  in  this  for- 
mation has  been  extensively  carried  on  in  Perry  county  and  more 
recently  Dauphin  and  Carbon  counties,  and  in  others,  though  per- 
haps on  a  less  expensive  scale.  Near  Duncannon,  Perry  county,  Prof. 
Olaypole  more  than  thirty  years  ago  reported  that  a  tunnel  two 
hundred  (200)  feet  in  length  had  been  driven  into  Cove  Mountain  to 
two  beds  of  coal,  one  8  inches  thick,  the  other  2  feet  6  inches  thick. 
The  coal  here  was  poor  and  badly  crushed.  Analysis  showed  that  it 
contained  36  per  cent.  ash.  Such  material  is  useless  for  fuel.  Still 
another  attempt  was  made  to  mine  coal  in  Buffalo  township  near 
Mt.  Patrick,  by  driving  a  drift  three  hundred  (300)  feet  on  the  seam. 
No  good  coal  was  found  from  one  end  to  the  other  in  this  draft.  In 
his  concluding  remarks,  Prof.  Claypole  says: 

"The  coal  is  soft  and  crumbles  to  powder  between  the  fingers.  No 
great  quantity  appears  to  have  been  taken  out.  No  one  seems  to 
know  much  about  it  and  all  the  spoil  has  been  removed  and  used  for 
embanking  the  canal."     (Report  F2,  pgs.  153-155). 

In  passing,  it  might  be  well  to  add  that  the  Pocono  sandstone  is 
not  the  only  formation  on  which  money  has  been  thrown  away  in 
Perry  county.  Some  10,900  feet  lower  than  the  Pocono,  in  the  geo- 
logical column,  there  occurs  a  series  of  black  shales  called  the  Mar- 
cellus  Shales.  These  rocks  have  also  been  searched  for  coal  beds  but, 
as  in  all  other  counties,  complete  failure  was  and  always  will  be  the 
result.  In  Huntingdon  county,  the  Pocono  formation  has  been  di- 
vided into  three  groups  by  Messrs.  Ashburner  and  Billin.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  three  being  2,133  feet.  About  600  feet  from  the  top  of 
the  series,  there  come  in  no  less  than  nineteen  (19)  streaks  of  coal 
and  coaly  material,  none  of  which  are  more  than  six  (6)  inches 
thick.  If  all  these  were  together,  they  would  make  a  coal  bed  four 
(4)  feet  thick.  The  average  thickness  of  the  streaks  is  less  than  two 
(2.1  inches  and  they  are  found  distributed  through  three  hundred 
and  thirteen  (313)  feet  of  strata. 

In  a  tunnel  on  the  Sooth  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  through  Sideling 
Hill,  Mr.  F.  H.  Lewis  reports  that  several  coal  beds  about  one  (1) 
foot  thick  were  cut  in  the  Pocono.  About  one  mile  below  Pottsville, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  cuts  through  the  upper  part  of  this  for- 
mation. In  this  cut,  several  seams  of  black  shale  containing  very 
small  coal  streaks  occur.  Diamond  drilling  was  carried  on  exten- 
sively for  some  months  in  the  Pocono  formation  west  of  Mauch 
Chunk  in  Carbon  county,  but  nothing  of  economic  importance,  it  is 
said,  was  found.  Many  years  ago,  a  bore  hole  was  sunk  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Monroe  in  South  Union  township,  Fayette  county,  penetrat- 
ing the  Pocono.  In  thiB,  a  bed  of  coal  three  (3)  feet  thick  was  said 
to  have  been  cut  but  there  is  doubt  concerning  this  measurement, 
and  it  may  be  that  it  was  but  two  (2)  feet  thick.  Unfortunately,  no 
description  was  given  of  the  character  of  the  bed,  and  as  to  whether 
it  was  of  good  quality,  nothing  now  seems  to  be  known.  Exhaustive 
searches  at  the  same  horizon  at  Turkey  Nest,  four  miles  from  Union- 
town,  and  in  the  Conemaugh,  Loyalhanna  and  Youghiogheny  gaps, 
where  the  rocks  are  exposed,  failed  to  show  this  seam,  hence  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  bed  is  not  persistent    In  fact,  the 
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examination  of  the  Pocono  in  Westmoreland  and  Fayette,  have  shown 
that  nothing  of  economic  importance  in  the  way  of  coal  beds  has  been 
found.  At  or  Dear  Lock  Haven,  in  Clinton  county,  a  thin  seam  of 
bituminous  slate  has  been  reported  in  one  of  the  upper  standstones. 

The  only  seemingly  successful  operations  in  coals  of  the  Pocono 
formations  are  in  Montgomery  county,  Virginia,  where  one  of  the 
seams  attains  a  thickness  of  nine  (9)  feet  and,  apparently,  is  con- 
tinuous along  its  line  of  outcrop  for  twelve  (12)  miles.  The  coal, 
however,  is  quite  high  in  ash.  In  Pulaski  and  Wythe  counties  of 
the  same  Btate,  these  coals  are  mined  but  the  high  ash  constituent 
appears  to  limit  their  use  to  local  trade.  All  attempts  to  mine 
Pocono  coals  in  West  "Virginia  appear  to  have  been  as  unsuccessful 
as  those  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  likely  that  the  pernicious  idea,  un- 
fortunately too  prevalent,  that  black  shale  and  slate  will  be  fonnd 
transformed  into  coal,  if  followed  under  cover  or  deeper  is  largely 
to  blame  and  has  induced  men  to  expend  both  time  and  money  in 
prospecting  for  coal  in  localities  where  there  is  absolutely  no  chance 
of  finding  it 

After  a  thorough  study  of  the  records  of  surface  exposures,  of  drill 
holes,  a  personal  examination  of  many  of  the  exposures,  and  the  ex- 
periences of  others  together  with  the  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
existing  at  this  period  of  the  earth's  history  gleaned  from  the  rocks 
themselves,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  no  coal  beds  of  economic 
value  will  ever  be  found  in  the  Pocono  formation  in  Pennsylvania. 
Thousands  of  dollars  have  already  been  spent  in  vain  searches,  per- 
haps much  more  will  be  in  the  future,  but  that  failure  will  result  in 
every  case  is  seemingly  inevitable.  In  conclusion,  let  us  cherish  the 
hope  that  no  more  capital  will  be  thrown  away  in  these  fruitless  en- 
deavors. 

MR.  STOUT:  Can  you  tell  any  reason  why,  just  north  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  here  in  the  Devonian  System,  we  do  not  find  oil 
nnd  gas  the  same  as  they  do  west  of  the  Alleghenies? 

MR.  HALBERSTADT:  There  are  certain  conditions  that  seem 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  over  oil  pools.  Where  you  have  the  rocks 
on  the  high  pitches,  high  angles,  (he  outcrop  comes  to  the  surface. 
Now,  the  rocks  are  porous  and  if  there  is  any  oil  there,  it  has  voli- 
talized  and  gone  off  as  gas;  and  in  the  same  way,  if  there  has  been 
any  natural  gas  there,  it  has  gone  off,  because  these  things  come  to 
the  surface  and  work  their  way  right  out.  The  structure  where  they 
find  these  oil  and  gas  wells  is  a  rounded  sort  of  a  dome,  a  domelike 
structure,  not  that  it  is  not  solid  beneath,  because  it  is,  but  you  see 
in  that  way  the  gas  and  the  oil  has  no  chance  to  escape  and  it  is 
overlaid  generally  by  a  very  close  textured  slate  or  shale,  something 
from  which  the  material  cannot  fly  away. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  these  are  no  objections,  this  report  will  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary,  and  we  will  proceed  to  the  next  number 
on  the  program,  which  is  the  report  of  the  Agricultural  Geologist, 
Mr.  Stout 

Mr.  Stout  then  read  his  paper  as  follows: 
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REPORT  OP  AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGIST 
History,  Agricultare  and  Ginger 

By  Mr.   W.   H.   STOtJT,  Pinegrovt,  Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  Board :  If  yon  take  the 
map  of  Pennsylvania,  you  will  find  a  section  of  country  just  about 
40  miles  east  of  here,  Schuylkill  county — a  whole  lot  of  people  don't 
know  anything  about  Schuylkill  county,  but  we  claim  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  county.  We  are  among  the  first — Schuylkill  and  Luzerne — 
were  the  first  two  counties  that  came  under  the  provisions  of  the 
new  Constitution  when  we  had  more  than  150,000  people  in  there,  and 
you  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  so  much  science  came  from  one 
county.  Here  is  my  colleague,  and  here  is  one  of  the  members  of 
the  State  Board  and  some  visitors  from  Schuylkill  county.  Now  I 
want  you  to  familiarize  yourselves  with  Schuylkill  county  because 
you  are  paying  a  tribute  to  our  coal  operators,  you  are  paying  ten 
to  Afteen  cents  a  ton  now  for  all  the  coal  you  consume  that  is  taken 
out  of  our  mines.  We  expect  to  get  that  money  in  our  district  to 
make  good  roads. 

We  have  something  else  that  we  are  not  so  proud  of.  Among  all 
this  population  that  I  spoke  of,  we  have  1,250  saloons.  We  have  a 
magnificent  courthouse  and  a  big  jail.  We  have  an  almshouse  and 
an  insane  asylum  and  all  three  are  full  now.  What  connection  there 
is  between  these  saloons  and  the  almshouses  and  insane  people,  I 
don't  know,  but  I  think  they  are  closely  connected.  I  have  paid 
some  attention,  listening  to  these  talks  that  we  hear  at  our  meet- 
ings here  and  elsewhere  about  the  prosperous  condition  and  the  great 
crops  they  raise  in  European  countries.  Now,  I  have  spent  time 
and  quite  a  considerable  time  to  discover  some  of  the  reasons  why 
these  things  are  as  they  are.  I  just  read  yesterday  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Literary  Digest,  that  in  England  the  farm  laborers  get 
$1.50  and  $5.00  a  week  for  service.  If  we  would  come  and  offer  our 
people  $4.50  and  $5.00  a  week,  they  would  laugh  at  us,  but  yet  they 
are  so  prosperous  over  there — they  raise  double  the  crops  we  do,  and 
why?  I  studied  the  problem  and  found  that  their  conditions  are  en- 
tirely different  from  ours,  their  climatic  and  geological  conditions 
and  vast  population  gives  them  cheap  labor  that  they  can  afford  to 
employ  in  producing  these  large  crops. 

I  have  here,  to  prove  the  assertion,  a  paper  that  I  collected  just 
within  a  few  weeks  now,  showing  what  the  people  do  over  there  to 
make  these  large  crops.  Now  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  these  dif- 
ferent Experiment  Stations,  including  that  at  Darmstadt,  attribute 
it  to  the  extensive  use  of  fertilizers  which  runs  from  50  per  cent,  to 
70  per  cent.  It  is  surprising  to  know  that  those  European  countries 
use  fertilizers  even  more  extensively  than  we  do  in  this  country. 

THE  REASON  WHY 

Out  attention  is  frequently  directed  to  the  crops  produced  in  Euro- 
pean countries  where,  during  the  present  generation,  crops  were 
greatly  increased,  nearly  doubling  the  yield.    Prof.  Hopkins  wrote 
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to  various  European  Experiment  Stations  for  information,  asking 
to  what  factor  the  increase  was  attributed,  whether  to  the  use  of  im- 
proved seed,  to  the  use  of  plant  food  in  commercial  fertilizers  and 
stable  and  green  manures,  to  better  rotation  of  crops,  or  to  more 
thorough  tillage: 

Holland  replied:  "First — The  proper  use  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
Second — The  improved  variety  of  seed." 

England  replied:  "Much  poor  land  left  down  in  grass;  less  acre- 
age cultivated.  The  extensive  use  of  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs, 
cotton  seed,  linseed  cake,  corn  gluten  and  others.  Improved  seed 
and  better  tillage." 

Germany  replied,  (Gotringer) :  "Fifty  per  cent,  to  artificial  fer- 
tilizer. 25  per  cent,  to  better  tillage  encouraged  by  larger  crops.  15 
per  cent,  to  better  seed.    10  per  cent,  to  crop  rotation." 

Germany  (Knlla) :  "Improved  seed.  The  larger  and  more  intelli- 
gent use  of  artificial  fertilizer.  The  better  tillage.  The  better  rota- 
tion of  crops." 

France  replied:  "First — Fifty  per  cent,  use  of  farm  and  commer- 
cial fertilizers.  30  per  cent,  better  cultivation.  20  per  cent,  better 
seed,  improved  varieties.  Second— Effect  of  fertilizer  70  per  cent. 
Better  cultivation  20  per  cent.    Better  seed  10  per  cent." 

England,  (London) :  "Improved  tillage,  drainage,  use  of  lime. 
Increased  manure  from  purchased  feed,  oil  cake,  etc.  Rotation  of 
crops  and  increased  supply  of  artificial  fertilizers." 

Germany,  (Bromberg) :  "The  extensive  use  of  artificial  fertilizers. 
The  care  and  use  of  manure.  To  green  manuring.  To  cultivation  of 
legumes.    To  better  rotation." 

Germany,  (Koenigsberg):  "Improved  seed.  The  greatest  use  of 
commercial  fertilizer  in  Germany  than  in  any  country  except  Bel- 
gium.   Rotation  of  crops.    Better  cultivation." 

Germany,  (Darmstadt) :  "Best  seed,  deeper  and  intensive  cul- 
tivation, green  manures,  the  ever  increasing  nse  of  artificial  fer- 
tilizer." 

Italy  (Creelman  of  Ontario  from  address,  Illinois  Bankers'  Ass'n.) : 
"A  country  twice  the  size  of  Illinois,  used  about  (1907)  1,050.000 
tons  of  phosphate,  90,000  tons  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  and  7.7O0 
tons  of  potash  salts.  Take  one-third  of  potash  exported  from  Ger- 
many, imports  from  other  counties  additional  and  uses  upward  of 
1,000,000  tons  or  more  slag  phosphate." 

When  I  tried  to  prepare  a  little  something  for  this  occasion.  I 
didn't  know  how  to  head  the  article.  I  finally  concluded  to  give  it 
the  title  of  Geological  History  and  Agriculture.  There  is  something 
else  contained,  however,  that  I  didn't  find  any  definition  for  in  the 
dictionary;  so  I  called  it  "Ginger."  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
plain  farmer,  in  the  period  of  twenty  minutes,  without  any  expected 
remuneration  as  an  incentive,  should  inspire  one  to  his  best  efforts. 
Volumes  might  be  and  have  been  published  on  every  one  of  the  themes 
of  geology,  history  and  agriculture,  by  noted  authors;  so  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  produce  anything  new  or  original. 
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Geologically  the  earth  has  passed  through  various  stages  of  tropi- 
cal, semil- tropical,  frigid  arid  temperate  climatic  periods  during  which 
the  various  formations,  a  great  variety  of  deposits  of  minerals  and 
metals  in  the  interior,  and  a  superficial  covering  termed  soil  were 
formed.  Invesl  igations  prove  the  same  conditions  to  have  prevailed 
on  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres,  since  the  same  rocks 
and  soils  are  found  in  all  countries.  If  the  United  States  Soil  Sur- 
vey should  test  the  soils  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  the  same  de- 
posits of  Dekalb,  Upsher,  Hagerstown,  Frankstown,  Lickdale,  Cone- 
stoga,  Volusia,  Dunkirk,  Norfolk,  etc.,  would  be  found  of  sand,  clay, 
loam  silt  and  muck  adapted  to  various  crops,  and  known  from  ex- 
perience what  crops  are  best  suited  to  the  various  localities.  General 
Geology,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  fascinating  studies  is  be- 
coming more  popular,  and  together  with  Astronomy  is  not  considered 
so  much  in  conflict  wtih  the  Mosaic  record  as  it  was  during  the  dark 
ages  when  philosphy  and  science  were  regarded  as  pernicious  here- 
sies. Superstition  and  bigotry  retarded  the  advancement  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  many  centuries  to  the  detriment  of  human  progress 
and  intelligence.  Although  we  may  fancy  scientific  agriculture  to 
be  a  new  science,  it  has  been  a  study  for  centuries  and  many  books 
and  essays  are  in  existence,  such  as  those  written  by  Varro,  Cato, 
Virgil,  Pliny  and  Columella.  Since  B.  C.  116  to  modern  times,  agri- 
cultural literature  is  extant.  The  Arabians  were  skilled  in  methods 
of  irrigation,  the  use  of  manure,  and  the  raising  of  improved  breeds 
of  cattle.  Rice,  coffee,  sugar,  silk,  cotton,  wool,  leather,  etc.,  were 
among  the  industries  that  engaged  their  attention,  together  with 
mining  and  metallurgical  art,  and  the  advancement  of  the  sciences 
along  other  lines.  The  present  generation  takes  pride  in  their  ac- 
complishments and  progress,  but  that  the  ancients  had  attained  to 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency  is  evident  from  the  history  handed  down 
to  us.  The  ancients  attempted  to  erect  skyscrapers  years  ago,  but 
the  first  effort  was  a  failure  after  forty  years  of  wasted  labor,  through 
having  such  a  variety  of  workmen  and  such  confusion  of  languages 
so  that  the  effort  to  reach  the  heavens  failed  and  they  had  to  give 
it  up  in  despair. 

During  recent  years,  soil  physics,  soil  chemistry  and  agricultural 
geology  have  received  extensive  attention  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment, the  various  States  and  individuals.  Employing  so  many  tal- 
ented scientists  and  specialists  on  soil  problems,  the  common  tiller 
of  the  soil  cannot  hope  to  cope  with  the  complicated  problems  in- 
volved in  the  art  of  agriculture,  except  from  a  somewhat  superficial 
knowledge  and  experience.  Terhaps  all  the  farmers  present  have 
read  and  studied  the  publications  ou  the  subject,  and  this  discus- 
sion may  infuse  a  little  enthusiasm  and  create  a  desire  for  addi- 
tional knowledge  about  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof. 

In  relation  to  the  relative  size  of  the  earth,  the  soil,  the  support  of 
all  animal  life  during  past  ages  and  their  dependence  for  the  future, 
is  that  little  film  spread  over  the  earth  in  the  proportion  of  a  layer 
of  tissue  paper  over  a  grape  fruit.  It  would  be  a  great  calamity 
to  have  a  cataclysm  destroy  most  of  the  creations  of  men's  hands, 
however,  if  they  had  left  the  soil  and  a  year's  crops,  the  human  race 
would  survive  and  eventually  reconstruct  the  machinery  to  restore 
to  a  normal  condition  the  industries  of  the  world.     Having  only 
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two-fifths  of  the  globe  habitable,  and  that  only  in  parte  (the  re- 
maining three-fifths  being  ocean)  there  is  relatively  only  a  fraction 
of  the  globe  suited  to  the  production  of  crops  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  human  race,  and  if  crops  should  fail  for  one  single  season  the 
consequences  would  be  too  shocking  to  contemplate.  The  soil  which 
we  are  tilling  is  the  product  of  nature's  laboratory,  a  restless  chem- 
ist, ceasing  neither  day  or  night,  in  calm  and  storm,  in  heat  and 
cold,  ever  active. 

Since  the  earth  has  assumed  form,  the  elements  have  been  at 
work  building  up  and  destroying  and  ceaselessly  changing  the  solid 
rock  into  fragments  and  again  reuniting  the  particles  to  form  new 
deposits.  Geologically  the  soil  is  new,  and  fortunately  while  being 
lost  it  is  also  renewed  by  the  same  agencies  that  have  been  at  work 
before  the  earth  was  habitable.  Reflecting  upon  the  fact  that  all 
living  things,  vegetable  and  animal  that  existed  during  the  past 
ages,  to  within  recent  time  have  perished  and  yielded  their  re- 
mains to  nature's  cauldron,  where  all  things  are  purified,  separated 
and  restored  to  their  original  elements,  nothing  lost,  nothing  gained, 
with  the  exception  of  what  is  lost  by  the  improvidence  of  the  human 
race  and  dissipated  as  waste  in  the  oceans.  Every  particle  of  soil 
existed  in  ~the  primary  rocks,  and  in  the  air  at  some  remote  time 
in  a  gaseous  or  molten  condition,  which  cooler  in  space,  when  all 
the  minerals,  metals  and  gases  were  separated  according  to  their 
specific  gravity  and  chemical  affinity.  It  is  a  matter  of  tempera 
ture  only  that  determined  the  separation  of  all  the  elements  into 
their  respective  divisions. 

Historically  this  hemisphere  is  called  the  New  World,  but  geo- 
logically, it  is  the  oldest  continent  on  the  globe,  unknown  to  his- 
tory until  within  a  little  over  four  hundred  years  ago.  The  in 
habitants  found  here,  maintained  themselves  upon  nature's  abun- 
dance of  game,  fish,  fruit,  berries,  etc.,  with  a  few  cultivated  crops, 
not  drawing  upon  soil  resources  to  any  extent  and  not  concerned 
with  national  conservation  problems  of  field,  forest  and  mine.  Con- 
sidering the  brief  time  that  this  country  has  been  occupied  by  the 
Aryan  race,  they  had  no  concern  until  recently  regarding  tie  furore- 
It  is  now  beginning  to  be  realized  that  the  extravagant,  wasteful 
almost  prodigal  and  riotous  living  of  the  people  of  this  country  is 
creating  a  CONDITION,  and  not  a  THEORY  to  be  met  in  the  near 
future  if  the  nation's  prosperity  is  to  continue. 

Agriculture  is  recognized  as  the  most  useful  and  necessary  indo* 
try,  at  the  same  time  regarded  as  a  menial,  despised  occupation,  too 
degrading  for  the  weary,  shrewd,  cunning  and  those  of  aristocratic 
tendencies  to  engage  in.  So  long  as  this  class  find  it  more  congenial 
and  less  tiresome  to  farm  the  farmer  than  to  engage  in  tilling  the 
soil,  they  would  prefer  preaching  before  practice.  Farmers  are  pa- 
tient, and  anxious  to  learn  how  to  improve  their  condition,  bnt 
tire  of  listening  to  those  language  picture  paintings  offered  them  as 
houqets,  knowing  that  they  are  not  genuine,  without  taste  or  smell- 
It  is  a  laudable  endeavor  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  husband 
man,  but  not  with  fables  about  corn  raised  at  10c  a  bushel;  a  quart 
of  strawberries  from  one  hill;  100  chicks  from  100  eggs;  300  bushels 
of  potatoes  on  an  acre,  and  others  of  like  nature,  because  they  are 
misleading  both  producer  and  consumer. 
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The  one  universal  problem  now  is  the  high  cost  of  living.  All 
sorts  of  reasons  are  advanced  to  account  for  it.  The  indolence  of 
farmers,  the  surplus  gold,  the  greed  of  corporations,  the  extravagance 
in  public  affairs,  are  some  of  the  reasons  offered,  yet  another  is,  that 
it  is  the  high  living  that  is  expensive  more  than  the  high  cost  of 
living.  The  latter  is  a  logical  reason,  but  not  the  true  one.  The 
world's  increasing  population  with  little  more  unoccupied  land  to 
lay  under  tribute  to  produce  cheaply  the  necessaries  of  life  is  a 
more  potent  but  yet  not  true  reason.  With  the  great  area  of  virgin 
soil,  once  considered  inexhaustable,  this  country  from  its  abundance 
supplied  other  nations  and  invited  the  oppressed  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe  to  share  in  the  great  wealth  stored  in  the  valleys,  hills 
and  plains  of  this  country.  The  products  of  the  soil  have  nearly 
reached  the  limit  and  soon  will  produce  only  what  is  needed  by  our 
increasing  population.  It  costs  money  to  restore  fertility  to  ex- 
hausted land.  An  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory,  and  an 
ounce  of  available  plant  food  is  worth  a  pound  of  insoluble  material 
in  the  soil. 

The  true  reason  for  the  high  cost  of  living  is  contained  in  the 
last  census  report  and  the  year  book  for  1912.  During  54  years  up 
to  1912,  the  wheat  and  wheat  products  exported  amounted  to  $5,884,- 
000,000.  About  one-fifth  of  the  crops  went  abroad.  The  value  in 
dollars  represents  also  the  number  of  bushels,  the  price  avcragiog  a 
dollar  a  bushel,  so  that  according  to  chemical  analysis,  the  fertility 
value  at  20c  per  bushel  amounts  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars.  Dur- 
ing five  years,  1908-1912,  animal  exports  not  including  packing  house 
products  amounted  to  $108,691,102.  In  1908— $34,101,289;  1909— 
$22,645,488;  1910— $17,447,735;  1911— $1 9.048,653 ;  1912— $15,447,- 
987,  a  decline  of  nearly  $19,000,000  during  five  years.  This  accounts 
for  the  high  cost  of  beef.  Cotton  exports  in  the  same  period  of  five 
years  amounted  to  $2,436,794,250.  Cotton  exports  increased  while 
grain  and  livestock  diminished.  The  fertility  value  of  all  farm  pro- 
ducts is  almost  beyond  computation,  most  of  it  was  practically  lost 
to  our  soil,  being  sent  seaward  through  the  sewers  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  no  care  taken  of  human  voids  anywhere  as  a  rule  since 
the  country  is  settled.  The  crops  produced  on  the  farms  of  thiB 
country  in  1912  amounted  to  over  nine  (9)  billion  dollars,  raised 
on  over  six  million  farms.  Dividing  this  vast  sum  among  all  the 
farms,  averages  $1,500  as  the  share  of  each.  The  average  value  of 
all  farms  is  $6,500  so  that  the  dividend  for  interest,  taxes  and  all 
expenses  for  each  farm  is  a  little  less  than  .025  per  cent. 

WHY  DO  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  LEAVE  THE  FARM? 

To  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  problem  now.  The  fer- 
tilizer bulletins  from  many  Eastern,  Middle  and  Southern  states 
show  that  they  are  using  commercial  fertilizers  in  large  quantities, 
costing  the  farmers  much  monev.  The  great  grain  growing  State  of 
Indiana,  in  1912,  used  $3,465,636.32;  Georgia,  the  great  cotton  state, 
over  nine  million  dollars'  worth;  the  Keystone  state,  in  diversified 
agriculture,  probably  nearly  eight  million  dollars'  worth.  In  Ken- 
tucky, there  were  632  different  brands  registered  in  1911,  which  is 
about  one-half  of  Pennsylvania's  registry.    Increasing  taxes,  the  cost 
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of  labor,  fertilizers  and  other  supplies  make  farming  expensive,  for 
which  the  consumer  must  pay.  Eastern  agriculture  cannot  much 
longer  depend  upon  the  west  and  south  for  cattle  feed.  The  prices 
have  already  advanced  on  some  products  100  per  cent,  and  no  pros- 
pect of  getting  cheaper.  It  is  just  a  bit  tiresome  to  read  and  hear 
some  of  the  so-called  experts  calling  farmers  soil  robbers,  ignora- 
muses and  advising,  this,  that,  and  the  other  about  which  they  know 
nothing  from  experience.  The  knowledge  they  possess  is  obtained 
from  reading  theory  by  some  would-be  scientist,  whose  knowledge  is 
obtained  in  pot  culture  in  hot  houses  under  abnormal  conditions 
not  applicable  to  practical  agriculture. 

There  are  certain  periodic  crazes  sweeping  over  tie  country  from 
time  to  time.  Once  it  was  silk  culture,  Belgian  bares,  skating  rinks, 
baseball,  football,  and  hobble  skirts  are  some  of  the  late  ones,  and 
the  use  of  lime  once  so  common  that  much  land  was  completely  ex- 
hausted by  its  constant  use,  is  gaining  favor.  The  victims  of  the 
Good  Roads  mania  are  convalescing,  and  there  is  hope  for  their 
ultimate  recovery.  Among  the  things  recently  advocated  to  improve 
the  soil  is  the  use  of  ground  limestone,  floats  from  phosphate  rock, 
sulphur  and  rotation  of  crops.  Experiments  are  going  on  testing 
the  usefulness  of  raw  material  in  agriculture  with  anticipated  favor- 
able results.  Crop  rotation  has  been  practiced  a  long  while,  and 
there  are  numerous  instances  where  without  resorting  to  sources 
outside  of  the  farm  to  restore  fertility,  depending  upon  the  common 
rotation  of  clover,  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  grass,  finally  had  only  crops 
of  cinque  foil,  mullien,  dewberries  and  poverty  grass  practically  ro- 
tating themselves  out  of  house  and  home  and  only  saved  from  be- 
coming a  public  charge  by  selling  out,  or  timely  demise.  An  im- 
poverished farm,  dilapidated  buildings,  general  unthriftiness  does 
not  appeal  to  the  boys  and  girls.  Driven  in  despair  to  seek  more 
congenial  environment,  they  look  lor  more  leisure,  more  pleasure 
and  more  enjoyment  elsewhere.  From  the  rostrum,  counting  house, 
publication  bureaus,  bankers,  railroad  presidents,  executives,  penny- 
a-liners,  dailies,  weeklies  and  periodicals,  farmers  are  admonished  to 
greater  economy  and  efficiency,  and  to  produce  larger  crops.  Battling 
with  the  elements  of  heat  and  cold,  drought  and  storm,  sleet  and  hail 
beetles  and  bugs,  mites  and  lice,  caterpillars  and  worms,  blights  and 
rots,  mildew  and  rust,  thunder  and  lightning,  seemingly  conspiring 
to  destroy  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  while  he  eats  his  bread  with  the 
sweat  on  his  brow,  the  farmer  has  learned  within  recent  years  that 
maximum  crops  are  not  remunerative.  The  fertility  loss,  extra  labor 
and  handling  for  reduced  prices,  sometimes  less  than  the  cost  of 
production  is  no  incentive  to  increase  crops  and  does  not  appeal 
to  the  average  farmer.  If  factories  and  furnaces,  mills  and  mines 
were  operated  on  the  plan  of  maximum  production^  and  their  pro- 
ducts thrown  upon  the  market  like  farm  crops,  it  might  help  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  living  and  increase  receiverships  and  bankruptcy. 
Farmers  are  not  regarded  as  apt  students,  but  with  the  school  teach- 
ers and  the  Grange  abroad  in  the  land,  they  are  absorbing  some  of 
the  lessons  taught  by  experience  and  intuition.  The  Grange  is  pre- 
paring to  take  charge  of  our  Government  and  make  it  one  of  farm- 
ers, bv  farmers,  for  farmers,  and  the  industrial  classes  instead  of  a 
Government  by  lawvers  for  special  privileges  and  usurpers. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Administration  and  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  favor  Woman  Suffrage,  the  first  step  in  that 
direction  having  been  in  admitting  to  this  august  body  on  equal 
terms  with  the  members  and  the  right  to  vote.  When  women  have 
the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office  they  will  help  to  make  better  laws, 
help  to  repeal  some  of  the  pernicious  ones  on  the  State  books,  and 
banish  the  liquor  traffic  from  the  country.  It  would  be  well  to 
resurrect  the  old  hymn  and  practice  on  it,  "There's  a  Good  Time 
Coming,  Hallelujah." 

A  word  of  admonition  before  we  separate  and  return  to  our  several 
boarding  places.  Before  dispensing  tips,  take  particular  care  to 
use  no  finger  bowls  that  are  not  thoroughly  Pastuerized,  sterilized 
and  fumigated.  There  may  be  great  danger  of  infection  from  all 
sorts  of  bacteria  and  germs,  especially  during  Legislative  sessions. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  This  report  is  also  ordered  filed  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Institute.  We  will  now  hear  the  report  of  Mr.  B. 
Frank  Wambold,  of  Sellersville,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Cereals  and  Cereal  Crops. 

Mr.  Wambold  then  presented  the  following  report: 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CEREALS  AND  CEREAL  CROPS 

By  B.   FRANK  WAMBOLD,   Chairman. 

The  year  1913  shows  the  highest  value  in  all  cereals — a  grand 
total  of  4,591,000,000  bushels,  with  an  estimated  value  of  »2,896,- 
000,000 — 5  per  cent  higher  than  any  value  ever  reached  before,  9 
per  cent,  above  the  average  of  the  five  years  preceding.  This  in- 
crease is  due  largely  to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  wheat  and 
corn  crop. 


The  largest  wheat  yield  ever  experienced  in  this  country  is  re- 
corded for  this  year — a  total  of  763,000,000  bushels,  the  value  of 
which  is  estimated  at  1610,000,000.  Pennsylvania  alone  raised  21,- 
862,000  bushels  on  an  average  of  1,286,000  with  an  average  yield  of 
17  bushels  per  acre.  The  year  preceding  showed  an  average  of  18 
bushels  per  acre,  the  value  of  which  is  $1,310,000  less — caused  by  the 
decreased  production  per  acre  as  well  as  the  decrease  in  the  price 
(market!  95c  and  91c  respectively. 


The  estimated  value  of  this  year's  corn  yield  throughout  the  coun- 
try far  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  total  value  of  the 
crop  being  fl, 692,000,000 — an  increase  of  12  per  cent,  in  value  cover- 
ing a  period  of  five  years.  The  production  this  year  was  2,447,000,- 
000  bushel?? — the  production  having  been  exceeded  in  previous  years. 
The  drought  throughout  the  corn  belt  being  one  cause— the  loss  of 
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production  being  counterbalanced  by  the  increase  in  the  market 
price.  The  acreage  in  the  country  totals  105,820,000,  of  which  Penn- 
sylvania furnishes  1,463,000  acres,  an  average  of  39  bushels  per  acre 
— 3  bushels  per  acre  less  than  the  yield  in  1912,  due  evidently  to  the 
late  frost  in  June,  which  affected  one-half  of  the  entire  State;  the 
drought  also  in  the  central  and  northern  part  being  a  contributing 
cause,  but  worst  of  all  was  the  early  September  frost,  which  killed 
the  corn  before  it  had  matured,  this  covering  half  the  area  of  the 
State. 

RYE 

The  production  of  rye  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  compares  fa- 
vorably with  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  acreage  being  280,000 
and  the  yield  17£  bushels  per  acre — the  estimated  value  of  the  pro- 
duct being  $3,626,000.  There  was  an  increased  acreage  of  400,000, 
which  is  doubtless  the  basis  of  the  iucreased  valuation  of  the  pro- 
duct, this  year's  yield  being  valued  over  2J  millions  in  excess  of  last 
year's  crop. 

OATS 

With  one-half  million  less  acreage  than  in  1912,  the  yield  of  oats 
in  this  country  was  300,000,00  bushels  less,  the  decreased  acreage 
being  evidently  the  cause  of  this  shortage  in  production.  It  is  a 
products  of  every  state  in  the  Union.  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Illinois  and 
Pennsylvania  being  the  chief  states  in  the  order  given.  The  total 
yield  in  Pennsylvania  was  35,774,000  bushels  and  the  estimated  valne 
116,466,000. 

BARLEY 

The  acreage  of  barley  is  the  same  as  last  year's — the  average  yield 
per  acre  being  23  bushels  as  compared  with  an  average  of  29  bushels 
in  1912 — a  decreased  production  of  45,635,000  bushels.  The  decrease 
in  Pennsylvania  alone  was  10,000,000  bushels. 

BUCKWHEAT 

The  acreage  of  buckwheat  during  1913  was  decreased  by  36;000— 
and  the  production  also  decreased  5  7-10  bushels  per  acre.  The  value 
of  this  product  is  estimated  at  $1.0,445,000,  over  two  million  dollars 
less  than  the  value  of  this  product  in  1912.  Pennsylvania,  with  a 
yield  of  5,180,000  bushels  and  an  estimated  value  of  $3,781,000  easilj 
leads  in  the  production  of  this  cereal. 

COTTON 

Cotton  is  produced  in  only  14  states  and  this  year's  crop  exceeds 
in  acres  that  of  the  previous  year  by  two  million.  Notice  that  there 
was  a  decrease  of  7  9-10  lbs.  per  acre  in  production.  The  valne  «f 
the  crop  is  $797,841,00(1 — an  increase  in  the  value  over  that  of  1312 
amounting  to  sixteen  million  dollars.  This  is  due  to  the  increased 
acreage. 

FLAXSEED 

This  product  comes  from  ten  or  twelve  states;  North  Dakota  fur- 
nishes about  one-half  of  the  total  yield  of  the  country.     The  pro- 
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duction  of  this  State  was  7,200,000  bushels.  Throughout  the  coun- 
try there  was  a  decrease  of  ten  million  bushels  this  year  as  compared 
with  1912. 

RICE 

This  staple  article  is  raised  in  10  states.  Louisiana  excels  in 
acreage  and  yield,  11,760,000  bushels  were  produced  in  this  State 
alone.  The  total  yield  was  25,714,000  in  the  ten  states  and  its  value 
approximated:  at  $22,000,000. 

THE  HAT  CROP 

This  crop  ranks  third  in  value  as  compared  with  other  crops. 
The  year  1913  has  yielded  64,000,000  tons — a  decided  decrease  over 
last  year,  which  amounts  to  8,000,000  tons.  Many  factors  enter  to 
cause  an  increase  or  a  decrease.  New  York  leads  in  the  number  of 
tons,  Iowa  follows,  and  next  comes  Pennsylvania,  which  raised  4,- 
000,000  tons,  valued  at  $61,775,000— nine  million  dollars  less  than 
the  estimated  value  of  the  product  in  1912.  Hay  is  one  of  the  crops 
to  which  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  should  give  more  attention.  To 
increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil  it  becomes  necessary  that  clover  be 
produced,  not  forgetting  that  the  soil's  fertility  is  the  principal  as- 
set of  the  farm  and  farmer. 


The  acreage  of  wheat  according  to  the  fall  report  shows  an  in- 
crease of  8  6-10  per  cent.,  the  largest  sowing  on  record.  The  acreage 
of  rye  is  1 1-10  less  than  in  1912.  The  conditions  of  these  crops  at 
present  are  exceptionally  favorable  and  are  prevalent  throughout 
the  entire  country. 

CONCLUSION 

Well  may  our  country  boast  of  its  large  nelds  and  acres.  Proud 
that  it  is  still  a  large  farm — when  we  remember  that  more  of  her 
sons  are  engaged  in  what  pertains  to  the  farm  and  its  equipment 
as  compared  with  manufacturing  activities.  How  boastfully  do  we 
speak  of  a  ten  billion  dollar  crop  of  the  year  1913.  Well  may  we  be 
proud  of»the  productiveness  of  our  soil.  Let  us,  however,  STOP 
and  LOOK  and  LISTEN.  The  billions  of  which  we  speak  represent 
a  yield  in  tons  and  bushels — smaller,  however,  than  in  1912,  though 
the  farms  have  increased  to  approximately  6,600,000  farms. 

Intensive  farming  is  becoming  indispensable,  and  hence  Brain  and 
Brawn  must  be  employed.  We  must  give  more  to  our  soil  if  we  would 
wish  to  take  from  it.  We  must  study  the  nature  and  needs  of  it  be 
fore  we  can  with  any  degree  of  success  harvest  what  soil  is  able  to 
produce  under  favorable  conditions.  The  population  is  rapidly  on 
the  increase  and  the  tillers  of  the  soil  do  not  multiply  in  propor- 
tion. We  need  more  for  the  cities  and  in  order  to  supply  those 
needs  we  must  have  more  who  are  willing  to  take  care  of  the  soil 
which  is  to  supply  the  demand.  Though  the  farms  show  an  enormous 
cash  yield,  let  us  not  forget  to  note  that  52  per  cent,  of  farm  pro- 
duction is  never  sold  or  put  to  the  market;  20  per  cent,  of  the  actual 
farm  production  is  consumed  on  the  farm,  which  reduces  the  real 
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cash  sales  by  one-half.  The  average  farmer  has,  on  the  basis  quoted, 
an  annual  income  of  $900.00,  out  of  which  he  must  pay  for  main- 
tenance and  equipment,  as  well  as  taxes  and  help. 

Since  so  much  depends  on  conditions  which  are  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  since  the  factors  which  enter  into 
making  farming  successful  are  so  many  and  manifold,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  consumer  and  farmer  must  be  emphasized.  Soil  fertility 
is  the  one  essential  which  needs  the  minutest  attention.  Let  he 
hope  that  in  order  to  encourage  the  farmer,  the  State  and  nation 
will  seek  means  to  furnish  him  with  the  necessary  information  and 
assistance.  The  agricultural  institutions  will  become  a  special  and 
important  factor  in  the  enhancement  of  soil  fertility  and  the  study 
of  conditions  and  the  protection  of  the  farmer.  Let  us  hope  for  im- 
proved avenues  of  efficiency  in  this  very  important  item  in  oar  conn 
try's  fundamental  asset. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  This  report  is  also  ordered  filed  with  the 
proceedings.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  makes  the  farmer  sit  up 
and  take  notice,  it  is  that  of  taxes.  Jones  may  pay  the  freight, 
but  the  farmer  pays  the  taxes,  and  we  will  now  hear  an  address  on 
"The  Farmer  and  Taxation,"  by  the  Auditor  General  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  Hon.  A.  W.  Powell. 

Mr.  Powell's  address  is  as  follows: 


THE  FARMER  AND  TAXATION 
By  HON.   A.   W.   POWELL,   Auditor  General 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  Your  Chairman  took  part  of  m; 
speech  when  he  said  that  the* farmer  pays  all  the  taxes,  although  I 
did  not  expect  you  to  recognize  that  as  anything  new.  In  dealing 
with  taxation,  I  am  discussing  the  oldest  subject,  except  the  farm  and 
the  farmer,  for  so  far  as  I  know  there  never  has  been  any  time  in 
the  history  of  the  universe  that,  close  after  the  farmer,  there  was  not 
the  tax  collector.  And  I  believe  that's  true  yet.  Fortunately  for  me. 
however,  I  don't  have  to  collect  taxes  directly  from  the  farmer,  for 
there  are  so  many  of  you ;  but,  indirectly,  all  taxes  do  come  from  the 
farmer ;  and  your  Chairman's  statement  is  absolutely  correct  when  he 
says  that  the  farmer  pays  the  taxes.  The  land  produces  all  tbe 
wealth  there  is  in  the  world.  The  land  of  Pennsylvania  produces 
all  the  wealth  there  is  in  Pennsylvania,  except  that  which  has  been 
drawn  from  the  contributions  of  other  people.  We  have  natural  re- 
sources such  as  coal,  oil  and  gas,  but  all  the  wealth  originally  comes 
from  the  land. 

The  subject  is  so  old  that  I  first  prepared  a  paper  on  the  theorj 
of  taxation.  I  want  to  get  my  idea,  and  I  want  to  get  your  ideas, 
for  so  long  as  I  have  lived  in  Pennsylvania — and  I  have  lived  here 
all  my  life, — I  have  found  more  real  education  and  more  plain  com- 
mon sense  in  the  farmers  of  the  State  than  I  have  found  in  any  otter 
particular  class.  I  have  been  called  upon  to  sit  with  those  grouped 
about  the  table  in  political  counsels,  I  have  met  great  legal  Lights  in 
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the  trial  of  cases  and  the  making  of  arguments  before  the  Courts, 
1  have  known  famous  politicians  and  great  preachers  and  learned 
professors,  but  if  I  want  to  know  what  the  people  think,  and  if  I 
want  to  hear  the  plain  common  sense  of  a  proposition  I  try  to  go 
where  I  can  meet  some  farmers.  1  want  to  say  to  yon  that  the 
clearest,  most  clean  cut  explanation  I  ever  heard  of  the  matter  of 
roads,  which  you  have  just  discussed,  was  from  a  group  of  farmers  in 
the  little  village  of  St.  Thomas  down  in  Franklin  county.  I  went 
into  the  little  hotel  there  and  sat  down  behind  the  stove  while  din- 
ner was  being  made  ready,  and  those  farmers  talked  for  half  an 
hour  without  knowing  who  I  was.  The  supervisor  of  the  township 
and  a  lot  of  other  farmers  were  there  and  as  I  listened  to  them  I 
thought  I  saw  the  common  sense  of  the  proposition. 

I  feel  it  an  honor  to  be  allowed  to  come  here  to  talk  to  the  farm- 
ers. I  was  raised  on  a  farm;  the  first  dollar  I  ever  made  was  made 
on  a  farm,  and  when  I  got  it  I  was  wealthier  than  I  ever  had  been 
before,  and  now,  or  ever  will  be  again.  That  first  dollar  was  the 
biggest  dollar  I  have  ever  seen.  Sometimes  as  I  sit  in  my  office  in  the 
rornor  of  this  building  I  think  that  I  am  still  connected  with  the 
farm  in  a  way, — that  I  am  a  sort  of  farm  animal;  for  the  Auditor 
General  of  the  State  is  a  species  of  goat.  He  has  the  last  say,  and 
when  a  fellow  has  a  proposition  he  hasn't  been  able  to  get  through, 
he  puts  it  up  to  the  Auditor  General,  and  then  they  send  around  to 
see  if  they  can't  get  a  warrant.  The  Legislature  meets  every  two 
years  and  the  members  will  hold  all  the  bills  back — T  helped  them 
to  do  it  for  two  sessions — till  the  last.  Then  they  pitch  them  in  and 
pass  them  and  nine-tenths  of  the  bills  are  not  read  by  one-tenth  of 
the  members.  That  is  a  fact  and  we  may  as  well  confess  it.  And 
then  they  don't  know  exactly  what  has  been  done.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  tells  the  representatives  of  a  hospital 
or  some  other  institution,  "Oh,  yes;  you'll  get  the  appropriation  you 
want, — "we'll  put  it  in  the  bill."  Then  he  forgets  his  promise — 
maybe  it  was  only  a  political  promise — and  the  appropriation  isn't 
included  in  the  bill;  and  then  the  friends  of  that  institution  come 
down  to  ask  the  Auditor  General  if  something  can't  be  done.  They 
say,  "Oh,  well,  what's  the  law  between  friends?"  We  have  such 
experiences  nearly  every  day.  But  you  are  not  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  troubles  of  the  Auditor  General.  You  are  interested, 
however,  in  the  subject  of  taxation,  and  vitally  interested  in  that. 

I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  to  discuss  the  theory  of 
taxation.  AH  of  the  expenses  of  government  are  lumped.  The  ag- 
gregate expenses  must  be  borne  by  the  aggregate  of  the  people  who 
are  governed,  who  must  provide  the  revenues  to  balance  the  expenses. 
Revenues  are  derived  from  two  classes,  one  little  class  and  one  great 
class.  The  first,  is  that  of  voluntary  contributions.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  voluntary  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  government?  I 
don't  know  whether  any  of  you  have  ever  made  them  or  not,  but  last 
year  there  were  $531.41  in  voluntary  contributions  to  the  expenses  of 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania.  They  went  into  a  fund  we  call  the 
Conscience  Fund.  They  just  come  in  envelopes  in  cash,  to  the  Audi- 
tor General;  and  when  he  receives  money  in  an  envelope  that  bears 
no  name  and  contains  no  other  enclosure  it  is  taken  over  to  the  State 
Treasury  and  dumped  into  the  Conscience  Fund.    When  we  get  such 
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a  contribution  we  hope  and  believe  that  somebody  is  going  to  sleep 
better  because  that  ¥50.00  or  that  f  100.00  is  in  the  Treasury-  of  the 
Common  wealth.  These  contributions  come  in  various  amounts,  hot 
you  need  not  bother  about  them,  for  voluntary  contributions  will 
not  help  you  very  much  to  pay  the  taxes. 

The  second  source  is  involuntary, — the  amounts  you  have  to  pay 
to  the  government.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first  of 
which  includes  the  sums  you  have  to  pay  for  some  special  service 
the  government  renders  or  for  some  special  privilege  the  government 
gives  you.  You  pay  for  a  special  service  when  you  buy  a  farm  and 
go  to  have  the  deed  recorded.  The  government  of  the  State  charges 
for  the  recording  of  the  deed,  so  you  pay  a  fee  and  fees  are  charged 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  and  by  other  public  officers. 
The  other  class  of  involuntary  payments  includes  those  for  special 
privileges  extended.  I  know  that  farmers  don't  have  any  special 
privileges,  and  don't  have  to  pay  any  license  taxes  unless  they  happen 
to  be  engaged  in  the  sale  of  fertilizers.  When  I  look  over  the  hst 
of  receipts  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  find  fertilizer 
license  fees  have  been  turned  into  the  Treasury  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  note  receipts  from  two  or  three  other  license 
sources  of  that  character,  I  wonder  why  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
we  tax  farmers  in  this  indirect  way.  Why  don't  we  just  go  to  them 
frankly  and  say,  "Give  us  the  money,  and  buy  your  fertilizers  where 
you  please?"  In  reality  this  is  the  tax  on  the  farm,  but  it  comes 
-  under  the  subject  of  licenses. 

Leave  aside  those  things  for  which  you  get  some  privilege  or  some 
service  rendered  and  come  down  to  the  second  class  of  involuntary 
payments  or  taxes  proper.  A  tax  is  the  enforced  contribution  of  a 
citizen,  to  help  pay  the  net  operating  deficit  of  the  government.  I  say 
net  operating  deficit,  for  you  will  see  at  once  that  if  for  every  ser- 
vice rendered  him  the  citizen  paid  the  government  a  price  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  that  service,  and  if  every  man  who  was  given  a 
special  privilege  paid  the  full  value  of  that  privilege,  you  wouH 
not  need  any  taxes.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  a  day  in  which  the 
government  would  charge  the  exact  cost  of  services  and  privileges 
upon  those  benefited  by  them?  No  doubt  you  would,  bnt  that  day 
never  has  been  and  never  will  be,  so  we  may  as  well  come  down  and 
discuss  the  question  of  how  the  government  raises  the  money  which 
pays  its  net  operating  deficit 

Leaving  out  the  new  income  tax  of  the  National  Government,  which 
I  suppose  not  many  of  you  are  worrying  about,  inasmuch  as  it  taxes 
only  those  incomes  of  |4,000  or  over,  there  are  two  branches  of  gov- 
ernment which  collect  taxes  from  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth ; 
that  is,  the  local  government  and  the  State  government.  Daring 
the  last  campaign  you  were  bombarded  with  the  statement  that  the 
farmer  does  not  pay  any  taxes  to  this  State.  That  is,  because  be 
does"  not  just  come  up  directly  and  pay  cash  into  the  State  Treasury, 
he  does  not  pay  any  State  taxes.  I  do  not  agree  with  that,  and 
never  did  agree  with  it.  You  pay  taxes  to  the  State  and  so  does 
every  body  else  who  lives  in  the  State.  A  citizen  pays  taxes  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  If  he  pays  directly,  he  knows  how  much  he 
pays ;  if  he  pays  indirectly,  God  knows  how  much  he  pays.  The  ideal 
system  of  taxation  would  be  that  under  which,  after  every  service 
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rendered  by  the  government,  and  every  special  privilege  extended 
by  the  government  had  been  paid  (or  to  its  fall  value,  the  net  operat- 
ing deficit,  if  there  were  one,  would  be  paid  directly  by  all  the  citi- 
zens according — and  I  want  you  to  get  this — according  to  the  citi- 
zens' ability  to  pay,  not  according  to  any  other  method,  or  any  other 
distinction.  No  man  should  pay  taxes  because  he  is  so  tall  or  so 
short  or  so  fat  or  so  lean,  because  he  is  a  farmer,  a  manufacturer  or 
lawyer,  but  because  he  is  a  citizen ;  and  he  should  pay  in  proportion 
to  his  ability  to  pay.  The  burdens  of  government  should  be  borne 
by  those  who  are  able  to  bear  them. 

That  is  not  the  theory  of  taxation  in  Pennsylvania  under  present 
laws.  The  theory  of  taxation  in  Pennsylvania  is  not  that  the  man  is 
taxed,  but  that  the  property  is  taxed.  That  is  not  right  and  it  is 
not  really  true.  The  owner  of  the  property  is  taxed  even  under  our 
present  system, — taxed  to  the  extent  of  his  ownership  thereof.  If 
the  farmer  owns  the  farm  he  is  taxed  to  the  extent  of  its  value.  The 
farmer,  not  the  farm,  pays  the  taxes.  The  farm  is  only  a  security  for 
the  tax,  the  government's  collateral  to  insure  that  the  tax  debt  will 
be  paid.  If  it  is  not  paid  they  pursue  the  farmer;  and  then  the  law 
still  is,  pursue  the  farm;  and  if  there  is  not  sufficient  personal  prop- 
erty upon  it  to  cover  the  amount  of  the  tax,  they  still  have  a  right  to 
take  the  farmer  and  throw  him  in  jail.  This  does  not  happen  often, 
but  that  is  still  the  law.  I  was  talking  yesterday  on  this  subject  to 
the  REAL  ESTATE  BOARD  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Senator 
Flinn,  who  happened  to  be  there,  said,  "There  isn't  any  imprison- 
ment for  debts."  I  replied,  "You  may  think  so,  but  I  would  not 
advise  you  to  take  a  chance  on  it  by  refusing  to  pay  your  taxes,  be- 
cause that  still  exists." 

I  think  most  of  you  will  agree  with  the  theory  of  taxation  as  I 
have  stated  it;  that  the  tax  should  be  upon  the  person  and  should  be 
commensurate  with  his  ability  to  pay.  Here  is  a  man  who  owns  a 
farm,  has  a  family  of  six  or  eight,  and  can  barely  make  the  farm  sup- 
port the  family  even  though  he  is  frugal  and  energetic.  Adjoining 
his  farm  is  one  of  equal  value  owned  by  a  man  with  no  family.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  first  man  should  be  taxed  as  heavily  as  the  sec- 
ond. He  is  performing  his  decent  duly  to  society  by  raising  a  decent 
family,  under  decent  circumstances,  and  I  maintain  that  the  correct 
theory  of  .taxation  requires  that  he  be  taxed  less  than  his  childless 
neighbor;  that  is,  according  to  his  ability  to  pay. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFTELD:  But  suppose  that  one  of  these 
men,  either  the  one  with  a  family  or  the  childless  man  has  a  mort- 
gage on  bis  farm  for  two  or  three  thousand  dollars? 

MR.  POWELL:  The  property  should  not  be  taxed  as  property, 
the  man  should  be  taxed  as  the  owner  of  the  property,  and  I  cannot 
answer  your  question  intelligently  until  you  tell  me  which  man  is 
taxed  upon  which  farm,  or  which  man  has  the  mortgage.  If  the  mort- 
gage is  on  the  farm  of  the  man  without  a  family  and  he  still  has  a 
surplus  of  ability  to  pay,  he  should  be  taxed;  but  the  man  who  has  a 
family,  ongbt  not  to  be  taxed,  even  if  he  has  no  mortgage,  if  he  has 
no  ability  to  pay  taxes  without  robbing  his  family. 


A  Member:    "Who  would  be  the  arbiter  for  all  that?" 
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MR.  POWELL:  I  will  concede  that  is  a  difficult  question,  but 
let  me  point  out  to  yon  that  the  United  States  Government  has 
assumed  such  a  task  in  connection  with  the  new  income  tax.  Re- 
member, if  you  please,  I  am  dealing  with  a  theory  and  am  outlining 
an  ideal.  I  do  not  say  that  the  theory  can  be  worked  out  absolutely, 
but  I  do  say  that  it  ought  to  be  recognized  by  the  government  as  a 
correct  theory  of  taxation,  and  that  government  officials  ought  to 
work  it  out  as  completely  as  they  can  instead  of  aiming  at  the  taxa- 
tion of  property  Instead  of  taxation  of  the  man  and  regardless  of 
what  other  services,  aside  from  payment  of  taxes,  the  man  renders 
to  society. 

DEPUTY  SECRETARY  MARTIN:  If  you  can  work  that  ont, 
you  will  do  a  real  service. 

A  Member:    Are  you  going  to  make  it  possible. 

MR.  POWELL:  I  am  not  talking  about  making  it  possible  Too 
are  asking  me  to  explain  in  a  few  minutes  something  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages  has  not  yet  worked  out.  I  am  not  an  omnicient  man,  hut 
I  can  see  along  a  straight  line.  But  if  you  ask  me  to  tell  you  bow 
to  walk  in  a  straight  line  when  civilization  has  constructed  build- 
ings on  it  and  has  thrown  rocks  in  the  way,  and  there  are  streams 
running  through  it  with  bridges  across  them  to  keep  everybody 
from  walking  in  a  straight  line,  I  can't  tell  you  how  it  can  be  done 
If  I  could  work  that  out,  I  would  be  a  great  man.  I  wouldn't  he 
standing  here  talking  to  you,  but  I  would  be  consulted  by  all  the 
governments  of  the  world.  No  1  cannot  tell  you  jnst  how  to  work  it 
out,  but  I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  citizen  should  be  taxed,  not 
the  property,  and  that  the  tax  imposed  upon  him  should  be  assessed 
according  to  his  ability  to  pay. 

I  believe  that  the  man  who  lives  in  a  house  costing  $100,000.00, 
when  be  has  no  need  for  a  house  so  large  and  costly  as  that,  is  wast- 
ing society's  wealth  and  is  doiug  society  an  injustice;  and  I  think 
you  believe  it  too.  A  man  has  a  right  to  that  which  he  honestly  gets 
and  honestly  uses,  and  if  this  principle  had  been  written  into  the 
law,  the  farmer  would  be  a  hundred  per  cent,  better  off  than  he  is 
today.  In  Pennsylvania  we  have  a  law  that  exempts  from  taxation 
all  property  employed  in  manufacturing.  Will  you  tell  me  why  that 
exemption  should  not  apply  to  the  farm  occupied  by  a  man  and  his 
family  instead  of  to  manufacturing  property?  Why  should  more 
than  a  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  property  in  the  county  of 
Allegheny,  in  which  I  live,  be  exempt  from  taxation  because  it  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  rails  and  beams  and  things  of  that  kind, 
which  people  cannot  eat  and  cannot  wear?  Isn't  that  putting  a 
premium  upon  complexity  of  civilization?  I  hold  that  it  is,  and 
I  say  that  since  this  government's  creation,  we  have  been  putting  i 
premium  upon  complexity  of  civilization;  that  the  governments  of 
all  the  States  or  practically  all,  have  been  putting  a  premium  upon 
getting  away  from  the  land.  If  anyone  dissents  from  that,  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  him,  for  I  am  ready  to  prove  it.  Xlie  government 
of  this  State  has  been  putting  a  premium  upon  getting  away  from 
the  land,  although  the  land  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  any  wealth 
in  the  world. 
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Perhaps  I  had  better  leave  it  with  you  just  about  there,  or  some 
of  you  will  begin  to  suspect  I  am  a  farmer  still.  Unfortunately,  I 
am  not.  I  have  an  idea  that  sometime  I  should  like  to  get  back 
on  a  farm,  but  t  don't  know  when  that  will  be.  There  are  a  lot  of 
other  things  to  be  done  in  the  world,  and  I  have  got  to  do  my  share. 
I  am  the  economical  officer  of  the  State  government  and  I  am  just  as 
basy  trying  to  reduce  the  high  coat  of  government  as  you  people 
are  in  trying  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  by  growing  more  staff 
so  that  you  will  get  a  less  price  for  it.  It  always  struck  me  as 
particularly  funny  for  James  J.  Hill  and  other  railroad  men  with 
millions  to  urge  the  farmer  to  raise  more  crops  so  that  he  would 
get  lower  prices  for  them.  They  never  say  that  if  a  farmer  will 
do  as  they  advise  they  will  reduce  the  freight  rates.  I  am  not  trying 
to  stir  up  any  class  sentiment,  but  you  have  got  to  consider  your 
own  interests  and  what  is  justly  due  you,  and  then  fight  for  it.  Fight 
for  what  is  your  due  and  never  ask  a  penny  more.  If  that  rule  had 
been  in  force  in  the  railroad  world,  in  the  manufacturing  world,  in 
the  general  trust  world  of  the  United  States,  we  would  not  be  hear- 
ing so  much  about  the  high  cost  of  living  and  other  troubles  that 
affect  the  farmer — and  the  public  officials. 

Now  as  to  State  taxation.  The  State  does  not  tax  the  farm  and  it 
does  not  directly  tax  the  farmer,  as  the  owner  of  the  farm.  It  taxes 
only  those  forms  of  wealth  which  take  a  corporate  form,  or  taxes  the 
owners  of  the  wealth  which  takes  a  corporate  form.  It  taxes  under 
the  guise  of  bonds,  notes,  certificates  of  indebtedness,  etc.,  and  that 
tax  is  four  mills  on  the  dollar.  It  also  taxes  capital  stock  according 
to  its  actual  value,  this  tax  being  five  mills  on  the  dollar.  Then  it 
taxes  certain  public  utility  corporations,  this  assessment  being  in 
the  nature  of  both  a  tax  and  a  license  and  amounting  to  eight  mills 
on  the  dollar  of  their  gross  receipts.  Those  are  the  millages  paid  by 
other  forms  of  wealth  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  sufficient  to  support  the  government  as  it  now  exists,  and 
it  is  true  that  much  of  the  property  thus  taxed  is  also  taxed  for 
local  purposes;  but  it  is  also  true  that  much  of  it  is  not  taxed  for 
local  purposes.  None  of  that  owned  by  railroads,  is  locally  taxed; 
and  considerable  of  that  owned  by  manufacturing  companies,  and 
some  other  classes  of  property,  is  not  subjected  to  local  taxation. 

Such  is  the  syslem  of  taxation  in  Pennsylvania  at  this  time,  and 
r  hold  that  one  of  the  great  problems  before  the  farmers  of  this 
Commonwealth  is  the  securing  of  a  just  taxation.  I  do  not  use  the 
words  "equalization  of  taxation."  which  are  heard  a  great  deal  in 
the  northern  tier  of  counties.  You  know  from  what  I  said  before 
that  I  do  not  believe  in  equal  taxes.  Equal  taxation  would  mean 
that  each  man  would  pay  the  same  amount  on  its  value.  I  do  not 
believe  in  either  theory.  I  believe  that  there  should  be  some  ex- 
emptions to  an  equal  system  of  taxation,  in  order  to  work  out  actual 
justice;  but  I  believe  these  exemptions  should  be  so  arranged  as 
to  offer  a  premium  to  industry,  a  stimulous  to  improvement  and  an 
encouragement  to  agriculture,  which  is  the  basic  occupation  produc- 
ing wealth  in  this  Commonwealth.  I  believe  that  if  you  ponder 
these  things  you  will  think  the  same  way. 

We  should  also  make  some  reasonable  exemption  to  the  man  for 
the  service  which  he  renders  to  society,  and  the  man  who  is  worth 
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$100,000,  or  $1,000,000  or  $10,000,000,  and  throws  his  money  aronnd 
the  Bellevue  Stratford,  or  similar  places,  or  spends  his  time  on 
Broadway,  should  be  taxed  more  in  proportion  than  the  man  who 
owns  a  farm  worth  only  $10,000  and  does  not  find  it  easy  to  make  it 
keep  him  and  his  family  and  give  his  children  a  decent  education. 
He  is  doing  his  duty  to  society.  I  said  this  same  thing  yesterday 
at  a  meeting  where  the  aggregate  wealth  represented  in  the  room 
was,  I  should  say,  not  less  than  $60,000,000,  so  you  cannot  accuse 
me  of  saying  that  just  to  you  fellows.  One  man  there  waB  worth 
from  $20,000,000  to  $25,000*000,  and  he  applauded  as  loadly  as  any 
of  them;  and  there  were  some  other  fellows  worth  a  million  or  so, 
and  they  admitted  they  should  pay  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to 
pay.  It  is  a  man's  surplus  wealth  that  should  be  taxed, — a  principle 
the  U.  8.  Government  recognizes  in  its  income  tax. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  There  ought  to  be  an  exemption 
to  Ihe  man  with  ten  children  of  a  nonproductive  age. 

MR.  POWELL:  Certainly;  and  if  you  don't  do  that,  yon  will 
not  only  have  to  provide  mothers'  pensions,  but  it  won't  be  long 
until  you  face  a  demand  for  pensions  for  fathers  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  children.  My  contention  is  that  justice  in  taxation  is  infinitely 
better  than  chanty  which  is,  in  large  part,  perhaps,  caused  by  in- 
equities in  taxation.  Why  should  we  run  aronnd  the  block  to  get 
back  to  where  we  started  ?  We  are  winding  ourselves  up  in  an  amaz- 
ing theory  because  our  faihers  said  that  property,  not  people,  should 
be  taxed;  because  our  fathers  made  a  Constitution  which  nobody 
understood  when  it  was  made,  and  which  the  Courts  have  perverted 
since,  and  which  has  resulted  in  inequity  to  all  of  us. 

A  Member:  How  about  a  farmer  whose  improvements,  costing 
$100.00  is  put  down  by  the  Assessors  as  worth  $500.00? 

MR.  POWELL:  Well,  if  the  improvement  is  made  from  surplus 
income,  and  the  farmer  does  not  need  its  product  to  keep  his  family 
and  do  his  decent  duty  to  society,  he  should  be  taxed  for  it.  If  he 
does  need  it,  he  ought  not  to  be  taxed  for  it. 

A  Member:    Who  is  to  be  the  judge  in  cases  such  as  that? 

MR.  POWELL:  That,  gentleman,  is  the  ultimate  question  for 
society.  Of  course,  every  man  would  like  to  be  the  judge  of  his  own 
taxes.  I  cannot  tell  you  who  is  to  be  the  judge,  but  I  hope  it  will 
be  honest  public  official  who  keeps  ever  in  mind  this  fundamental 
principle  of  taxation, — that  it  is  the  person  who  should  be  taxed 
and  that  he  should  he  taxed  in  proportion  to  his  ability  to  pay,  and 
not  in  proportion  to  anything  else.  If  there  should  be  any  exemption 
it  should  not  be  because  of  his  relation  to  the  assessor  not  because 
standing  in  society  or  the  fact  that  he  wears  fine  clothes  and  can 
of  his  service  to  some  political  organization,  and  not  because  of  his 
"get  away  with  it"  when  he  makes  his  appeal. 

A  Member:  When  a  farmer  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before,  must  he  be  taxed  to  pay  for  the  man  who 
can't  make  even  one  blade  grow? 
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MR.  POWELL:  No,  that's  not  it  at  all.  If  the  fanner  who  makes 
two  blades  grow  where  one  grew  before,  needs  that  extra  blade  of 
grass  for  bis  family,  and  to  carry  out  his  decent  duty  to  society,  he 
is  entitled  to  it  and  should  not  be  taxed  because  of  it;  but  if  he  does 
not  need  it  for  these  purposes,  that  extra  blade  represents  surplus 
wealth  and  should  be  taxed.  In  this  last  case  the  farmer  ought  to  be 
glad  to  contribute  to  society  in  general  and  to  help  along  the  poor 
man  who  cannot  produce  so  much. 

A  Member:     I'll  vote  for  you  for  Governor. 

MB.  POWELL:  Gentlemen,  I  have  got  a  job  now  and  it's  a  pretty 
big  job  at  that,  as  you  will  understand,  and  I  am  trying  to  learn 
something  about  it;  and  that's  the  reason  I  came  here  to  talk  to 
you.  I  wanted  to  know  what  you  thought  about  it.  I  am  testing  this 
theory  out  and  I  want  your  ideas,  for  you  are  the  people  who  must 
decide  what  our  laws  shall  be. 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  do  something.  In  Article  9  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  you  will  find  all  the  Constitu- 
tion says  with  regard  to  taxation.  Look  it  over  and  see  what 
amendments  you  think  ought  to  be  made.  I  think  it  is  constructed 
on  the  wrong  theory,  and  I  want  your  opinion  about  it.  Don't  ap- 
proach this  like  the  average  judge.  I  have  some  friends  who  are 
judges,  and  I  studied  law  at  Yale  University,  and  I  know  that  judges 
and  lawyers  look  at  a  Constitution  as  if  they  were  a  little  afraid 
of  it.  Constitutions  are  not  sacred.  Our  fathers  made  ours  and 
our  children  will  have  to  live  under  it  if  we  don't  change  it.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  rather  see  it  changed  while  I  can  have 
something  to  do  with  it  and  can  at  least  use  what  little  effort  I 
can  to  see  that  it  is  done  on  the  right  principles,  so  that  the  people 
who  come  after  me  may  get  a  square  deal.  I  am  not  worrying  about 
my  square  deal;  if  I  don't  get  it  I  will  go  out  and  fight  for  it,  but 
it  is  my  desire  that  those  who  come  after  me  shall  have  a  little  bet- 
ter chance  to  get  it  than  you  and  I  now  have. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  This  address  will  be  filed.  Next  is  an  address 
entitled,  "Progress  in  the  School  and  on  the  Farm,"  by  Dr.  N.  C. 
Schaeffer,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
.  SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  I  believe  Dr.  Schaeffer  is  not 
present,  and  I  happen  to  know  Dr.  Houck  will  have  to  be  over  a 
hundred  miles  from  here  this  evening  and  I  will  be  very  glad  if  he 
should  be  called  next. 

MR.  KILLAM:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Roads  Committee,  which  was 
instructed  to  report  this  afternoon,  are  now  ready  to  make  their  re- 
port at  any  time. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  I  think  we'd  better  have  Dr. 
Houck's  address  first. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  When  I  was  a  young  man  teaching  school,  at- 
tending teachers'  institutes  in  the  county,  there  was  one  man  more 
than  any  other  that  we  liked  to  see  come  to  the  county  institutes; 
in  fact,  the  teachers'  insitutes  of  Indiana  county  were  not  thought 
to  be  very  much  unless  we  had  one  of  the  Deputies,  one  of  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Department  of  Education,  with  us  at  that  time.  It  was 
some  forty  years  ago.  I  make  that  statement  because  yon  will  hardly 
think  that  either  he  or  I  am  that  old.  Now  I  have  the  great  pleasure 
of  presenting  to  this  body  my  friend,  Hon.  Henry  Honck,  Secretary 
of  Internal  Affairs. 


BETTER  SCHOOLS  A  PRESSING  NEED  OF  AGRICULTURE 
By  HON.  HENRY  HOUCK,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affair* 

Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture:  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  interrupting  tie  regular  busi- 
ness; if  so,  I  shall  not  take  up  very  much  time.  Way  up  in  north- 
ern Pennsylvania  I  had  a  friend  who  is  not  living  any  more,  but  he 
was  a  great  teacher.  He  had  an  academy  up  there  and  he  sent  hun- 
dreds of  boys  and  girls  to  colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. They  honored  him  all  over  the  county  and  in  a  number  of  coun- 
ties, and  whenever  there  was  an  educational  gathering,  they  would 
send  for  him  to  preside,  they  wanted  to  honor  him;  but  this  man 
was  a  little  unfortunate  whenever  he  got  on  the  floor  to  speak.  He 
was  a  great  teacher  in  the  classroom,  but  a  little  timid  and  back- 
ward when  he  came  to  talk  to  an  audience.  At  one  educational  meet- 
ing, when  called  upon  to  preside,  he  started  by  saying,  "If  mere 
are  any  directors  in  the  audience,  I  wish  they  would  come  forward 
and  sit  on  the  program." 

Now,  in  reference  to  being  introduced,  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  the  President  for  those  kind  words  he  spoke  about  the  Deputy 
Superintendents.  In  northern  Iowa,  I  was  introduced  to  an  audi- 
ence; the  Superintendent  was  called  out  and  he  called  on  a  young 
man  to  take  his  place,  and  when  my  turn  came,  he  said:  "The  next 
number  on  the  program  is  Mr.  Henry  Houck,  who  will  try  to  enter- 
tain you."  I  have  been  introduced  in  all  kinds  of  ways  and  in  many 
states,  but  I  never  feel  more  at  home  than  when  I  stand  before  a  body 
of  teachers  with  whom  I  have  labored  so  long,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
my  old  friend,  Dr.  Critchfleld.  He  was  a  county  superintendent  too. 
and  so  was  I,  and,  brother,  we  were  superintendents  when  they  had 
superintendents. 

Now,  the  school  business,  of  course,  will  come  in  right  here  because 
that  has  been  my  life  work,  and  I'd  rather  teach  school  today  than 
do  anything  else;  but  it  don't  pay.  It's  in  the  same  position  that 
farming  seems  to  he  and  so  I  have  taken  another  job,  but  I'd  rather 
teach  than  do  anything  else. 

They  tell  the  story  about  an  old  teacher  who  had  taught  fifty 
years  and  he  was  poor — did  yon  ever  hear  anything  like  that,  a 
teacher  who  had  taught  fifty  years  and  was  poor— and  the  com- 
munity took  pity  on  hiin,  they  thought  they'd  give  him  something, 
and  they  elected  him  squire,  so  he  opened  an  office  in  his  house  and 
waited  for  clients  to  come.  One  day  a  constable  brought  in  a  man. 
had  him  fettered  and  bound,  and  the  old  squire  looked  up  and  said, 
"What  have  you  got  that  man  here  for?"  "Why,  I  have  arrested 
him."  "For  what  have  you  arrested  him?"  "I  arrested  him  for 
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bigotry-"  "What's  that?"  "Why,"  says  this  man,  "he  has  three 
wives."  And  the  old  squire  and  teacher  said,  "Gracious,  that  isn't 
bigotry,  (hat's  trigonometry."  So  you  see  that  the  old  business 
would  stick  out  fight  away. 

First,  I  will  say  what  I  would  want  to  have  taught  in  a  good 
school,  I  would  insist,  in  every  good  school,  that  the  common 
branches  be  taught  thoroughly:  Orthography,  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  and  geography  and  grammar  first  and  above  everything 
else.  I  have  bad  much  to  do  in  the  examination  of  schools — normal 
schools.  I  have  helped  to  examine  thousands  and  thousands  and 
the  weakness  was  generally  found  in  this  fundamental  work.  On 
examinations,  teachers  do  pretty  well  in  algebra,  geometry  and  some 
of  the  higher  branches.  Very  many  of  them  I  found  poorly  prepared 
in  this  fundamental  work,  and  every  boy  and  girl  that  goes  out 
from  the  public  schools  that  is  not  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
fundamental  branches  is  a  failure  and  will  be  a  failure  all  through 
life;  so  that's  number  one. 

Inspectors  in  civil  service  work  and  the  Postofflce  Department  and 
college  presidents  tell  me — I  hear  it  from  every  side — that  appli- 
cants come  to  college  and  normal  schools  and  in  examinations  for 
positions  in  the  Postofflce  Department  and  civil  service  fail  in  this 
very  first  branch — orthography.  What  a  pleasure  it  is,  my  friends, 
to  take  up  a  paper,  a  manuscript  prepared  by  an  applicant  where  all 
the  words  are  properly  spelled  and  Ihe  capitals  are  right.  You  are 
ready,  right  away,  to  vote  for  a  person  like  that,  so  that  is  the  thing 
that,  first  of  all,  I  would  have  thoroughly  taught. 

Then,  next  after  that,  if  it  is  a  school  in  the  country,  I  would  have 
agriculture  taught  I  worked  hard  on  a  farm.  My  uncle  had  a 
farm  of  150  acres.  We  didn't  have  any,  but  I  knew  that  farm  so 
well — I  knew  every  shade  tree  on  it.  I  worked  hard  on  that  farm. 
The  twenty-first  day  of  June,  that's  about'  the  time  we  took  the 
scythes  and  started  to  mow,  and  if  I  could  make  $30  by  the  time 
the  crops  were  gathered,  I  had  done  well,  and  that  was  pretty  hard 
work — much  harder  than  it  is  now.  My  father  used  to  call  me  early 
in  the  morning.  I  often  went  out  with  him  to  plant  corn.  I  trotted 
ahead  in  the  furrow  and  dropped  the  grains  of  corn  and  father  fol- 
lowed me  with  the  hoe — and  sometimes  with  the  handle. 

I  tell  you  what  we  used  to  have:  We'd  got  out  to  the  farm  about 
four  or  half-past  four  in  the  morning,  and  the  first  thing  the  farmer 
would  tell  us,  was,  "There's  a  load  of  hay  in  the  barn  to  be  unloaded 
before  breakfast."  T  tell  you,  that  was  no  slow  business,  that  was 
the  hardest  work  in  the  whole  harvest  to  me,  unloading  hay.  I  didn't 
always  stand  on  the  wagon  to  throw  it  off,  but  sometimes  back  in 
the  mow  where  there  was  no  ventilation  and  the  man  threw  it  in  so 
fast  that  I  would  be  nearly  buried;  but  then  we  had  a  great  break- 
fast— scrapple  and  mush  and  buckwheat  cakes — how  they  vanished — 
and  country  sausage.  It  was  great!  There  are  many  good  things 
about  the  old  times.  Then  about  nine  o'clock  came  an  extra  lunch. 
We'd  gather  under  a  walnut  tree  that  shaded  a  whole  acre — and 
where  are  the  old  walnut  trees?  Right  up  where  I  used  to  work, 
there  used  to  be  two  or  three  great  walnut  trees  in  every  field;  now 
they  are  all  gone.  That's  where  we  used  to  sit  to  eat  the  ten  o'clock 
meal  and  I  got  pretty  tired  by  eleven  and  very  often  I  looked  up  to- 
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ward  the  porch  for  the  hired  girl  anxious  to  hear  her  blow  the  horn. 
Oh,  what  music  that  was!  At  the  very  first  peal,  I  dropped  every- 
thing and  then  we  had  a  grand  dinner  and  went  oat  again,  and 
about  half-past  four,  we  had  what  they  called  supper,  and  then, 
when  it  was  a  very  generous  farmer,  he  would  call  us  up  late  in  the 
evening  and  give  us  another  little  iuneh.  Those  were  great,  old  times! 
I  tell  you  what,  we  are  missing  so  much  in  these  days. 

There  are  three  things  we  are  missing  very  much.  There  were 
many  good  things  in  the  old  times.  First  of  all,  I'd  name  the  old 
singing  school.  The  music  was  so  easy,  you  could  tell  the  notes 
by  their  shapes.  They  didn't  all  look  alike.  And  how  easy  it  wa» 
to  learn  and  how  we  did  sing!  Well,  now,  what's  the  next?  The 
old  spelling  matches!  The  parents  would  come  out  and  we'd  pick 
our  sides  and  oh,  how  we  learn  to  spell!  Why,  these  old  common 
branches  I  sometimes  think  were  taught  more  thoroughly  in  the 
older  days  than  now.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that  they  didn't  have 
so  many  branches  to  teach,  and  I  notice  that  some  of  the  most 
progressive  states  are  bringing  back  the  old  spelling-bee.  And  the  so- 
cial side  was  good,  it  brought  the  young  people  together.  What  was 
the  other?  Perhaps  this  is  the  best  of  all,  and  it's  gone,  and  that's 
the  old  debating  society.  I  have  never  been  an  orator  and  I  suppose 
J  never  will  be,  but  I  wouldn't  give  for  anything  the  little  practice 
I  had  in  the  old  red  schoolhouse,  standing  up  and  debating,  "Which 
is  the  Greater  Evil,  Slavery  or  Intemperance?"  As  far  as  I  remem- 
ber, my  side  always  lost.  There  sat  the  judges  and  the  critics  and 
the  people  would  come  out,  and  young  men  would  start,  boys  would 
start,  at  14  or  15  years  of  age,  some  of  them  young,  and  break  down 
in  the  first  sentence,  for  they  were  so  timid,  but  they  grew  and 
progressed  rapidly  and  before  the  term  was  over,  they  could  stand 
up  and  talk  to  an  audience,  and  talk  well.  I  tell  you,  the  debating 
society  of  old  was  a  great  institution  of  the  country  and  brought 
out  many  a  young  man  and  taught  bim  bow  to  debate  and  bow  to 
act  before  an  audience. 

Now  I  see  Dr.  Scbaeffer  has  come  in,  and  what  I  don't  know  about 
this  subject,  he  does.  I'll  tell  you  about  this  old-time  school — they 
taught  oniy  three  common  branches.  Often  we  say  there  were  three 
branches,  the  three  R's,  but  I  think  there  were  four;  there  were 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  a  branch  from  the  orchard.  Now, 
I  am  glad  that  the  last  baa  passed  away.  I  would  never  vote  to  locate 
a  schoolhouse  near  an  orchard.  I  went  through  it  all.  That  orchard 
was  right  back  of  the  schoolhouse  and  many  a  rod  I  brought  that 
was  used  on  my  own  back,  and  yet  I  won't  say  one  word  against  the 
teachers  of  the  olden  times.  What  a  battle  they  had  to  fight,  what 
difficulties  they  had  to  meet,  what  opposition  there  was  to  the  pub- 
lic school  system!  They  worked  for  poor  wages;  they  had  many  ob 
stacles  to  meet  and  many  battles  to  fight,  but,  in  the  face  of  them  all, 
they  laid  the  foundation  for  our  school  system  deep  and  strong.  All 
honor  to  the  educators,  the  veterans  of  the  olden  times. 

Arithmetic  was  always  my  weak  point  in  school,  the  arithmetic 
lessons  bothered  me  a  good  deal,  and  it  was  very  unfortunate,  too, 
because  I  went  to  an  old  teacher,  and  arithmetic  was  a  grand  thing 
in  the  old-time  school  and  there  was  an  understanding  that  if  a  boy 
could  work  arithmetic  very  well,  he  could  go  over  to  the  girls'  side 


and  help  them.  Very  often  Will  Toms,  who  afterwards  became  a  doc- 
tor and  was  on  General  Rosecrans'  staff,  would  go  over  and  stand 
with  the  girls  and  it  took  him  very  long  time  to  explain  the  prob- 
lems, and  I  had  to  sit  at  my  seat  puzzling  with  arithmetic.  I  got  in 
■wrong  on  arithmetic  at  the  first;  I  got  into  a  class  that  I  wasn't 
quite  able  to  go  with  them,  and  that  multiplication  table  even  both- 
ered me,  especially  that  ninth  line.  I  used  to  tell  the  others,  when  it 
came  to  the  tens  and  elevens,  "Take  a  rest,  and  I  will  help  you  oat 
on  that,"  and  I  have  noticed  that  it  is  the  habi):  of  boys  and  girls 
in  school  to  say,  "Nine  times  four  are  thirty-two."  I  did  it  until 
the  teacher  got  tired  of  it  and  called  me  up,  and  they  had  no  chairs 
then,  but  he  had  a  bench,  and  put  me  over  the  bench  and  adjusted — 
is  that  the  right  word? — adjusted  me  or  balanced  me  on  the  bench, 
then  took  the  ruler.  That's  a  strange  position  to  put  a  boy  in,  to 
teach  him  multiplication,  but  he  brought  down  the  ruler  and  said, 
"Nine  times  four  are  Ihirty-six."  I  knew  it  the  first  time  and  have 
never  forgotten  it  since. 

We  ought  to  teach  boys  and  girls  to  work  in  school.  Do  you 
know  there  is  a  tendency  in  these  days  to  make  everything  too  easy? 
The  teacher  that  can  make  it  easy  and  does  all  the  work  himself 
is  in  demand.  I  tell  you,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  a  boy  and  gives 
him  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  when  he  feels  that  he  has  done  a  thing 
himself.  But  in  these  modern  days,  that  teacher  is  considered  best 
who  paves  the  way  and  makes  everything  easy,  and  it  is  a  very  un- 
fortunate thing.  The  best  thing  boys  and  girls  can  do  in  school  is 
to  learn  to  study  and  work  themselves.  A  little  verse  comes  to  my 
mind  here: 

"The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept, 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upwards  in  the  night." 

The  boy  that  sits  up  in  the  evening  and  the  girl  that  works  out 
the  problems  with  the  right  kind  of  suggestion  and  leadership — those 
are  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  going  to  make  their  mark  in  the 
world. 

What  next,  should  be  to  teach  the  scholars  good  manners.  I  love 
to  think  of  the  old-time  school  when  the  boys  and  girls  came  in  the 
morning.  Did  you  ever  think  of  anybody  rushing  in  without  greet- 
ing the  teacher?  "Good  morning,  teacher."  "Good  morning."  I  sat 
at  my  desk  writing  my  copy  and  it  gave  me  cheer  for  the  whole  day. 
Some  couldn't  talk  English  at  all  but  they  managed  to  say  "Good 
moraine,  teacher,"  and  when  the  school  was  ready  to  be  dismissed, 
some  had  a  courtesy;  I  wouldn't  insist  on  anything  like  that  now; 
T  am  talking  of  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  Every  one  turned  back  and 
said,  "Good  evening,  teacher."  And  that  is  not  the  end  of  it.  When 
they  met  the  poorest  man  on  the  streets  who  was  hammering  stones, 
a  poor  man  who  was  getting  perhaps  fifty  or  seventy-five  cents  a  day 
and  had  a  hard  lot  in  life,  not  a  boy  or  girl  would  pass  by  with- 
out say,  "Good  evening."  Oh,  those  are  beautiful  things,  beautiful 
things!  Sometimes  when  I  look  about  and  see  boys  and  girls  rush- 
ing and  the  way  they  go  and  the  way  they  yell,  I  almost  wish  that 
we  had  some  of  the  good,  old  manners  they  had  in  the  days  gone  by. 
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I  will  tell  you  a  little  story ;  you  look  so  serious.  This  is  true,  ft  is 
really  happened,  this  happened  in  Philadelphia.  There  was  a  boy 
going  home  and  the  teacher  came  by  in  the  evening  and  passed  the 
house  while  this  boy  was  playing  in  the  yard  and  in  rather  rough 
language  the  boy  said,  "Go  to  hell."  And  the  teacher  said,  "Never 
mind,  tomorrow  I'll  settle  with  you,"  and  three  or  four  days  later, 
the  boy  came  back  and  went  up  to  the  teacher  crying.  "Oh,"  he 
says,  "teacher,  don't  punish  me,  don't  punish  me,  I'll  never  do  it 
again.  I  thought  we  were  moving  away."  Well,  I  think  it's  a  good 
time  to  stop,  for  I  have  another  engagement  tonight!  but  above  every- 
thing else,  don't  let  us  complain. 

I  stand  before  you  this  evening,  almost  the  last  day  of  the  first 
month  in  the  year,  and  I  tell  you  what's  in  my  heart;  this  is  the 
best  hour  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  best  hour.  There  never  was 
a  time  when  there  was  as  much  good  done  in  the  world  as  today. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  the  farmers  had  a  better  time  than 
they  have  today.  You  can't  take  np  a  magazine  that  don't  treat 
about  farming.  Look  at  all  our  journals.  Look  at  the  farmers'  insti- 
tutes that  have  done  so  much.  Read  the  papers,  read  the  proceed- 
ings. Crowded  audiences  wherever  they  go.  I  don't  know  of  any 
one  subject  more  prominent  in  the  minds  of  the  people  today  than 
farming.  There  are  better  days  coming  yet.  We  have  so  much  to 
be  thankful  for.  I  often  wish  I  could  hear  that  man  lecture  again 
who  lectured  all  over  the  country.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Willett,  who  passed 
away,  not  a  long  time  ago.  He  had  a  lecture  on  Sunshine.  Don't 
forget  your  blessings.  Perhaps  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
he  talked  about  the  sorrows  and  troubles  of  life,  and  they  were 
pretty  had,  and  then  he  turned  one  page  and  said,  "This  is  what 
we  have  to  be  grateful  for."  He  did  a  vast  amount  of  good  as  he 
went  up  and  down. 

And  then  we  have  the  great  State  College.  That's  a  wonderful 
institution.  I  go  into  a  great  many  states  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  the  State  College,  in  my  mind,  compares  favorably  with  any  I 
have  seen.  There  our  young  men  and  young  women  can  go  and  get 
almost  anything  they  want  to  study  and  I  Bay,  we  ought  to  be  proud 
of  that  and  of  our  public  school  system  under  the  leadership  of  my 
old  friend,  who  sits  before  me  and  who  has  made  his  work  such  a 
great  success.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Schaeffer.  There's  much  to  be  grateful 
for;  let  us  be  happy  every  day  of  our  lives  that  we  live  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1914,  the  best  year  that  the  world  ever  knew. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  address  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Houck  will  be 
received  and  filed  with  the  papers.  The  best  crop  we  raise  on  the 
farm  is  our  boys  and  girls,  and  the  education  of  them  is  something 
to  be  considered  and  we  will  now  hear  an  address  on  "Progress  in 
the  School  and  on  the  Farm,"  by  Dr.  Schaeffer. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  then  addressed  the  Board  as  follows: 
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■   PROGRESS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  AND  ON  THE  FARM 

By   DR.    N.    0.    SCHAEFFER,    Superintendent   PuMic   Initructton. 

My  friends,  I  used  to  imagine  that  I  was  a  younger  man  than  Mr. 
Houck.  Somehow  Governor  Stuart  got  me  onto  that  notion.  Governor 
Stuart  told  us  that  when  he  and  Mr.  Houck  and  the  others  who  were 
running  for  office  were  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  a  gentleman,  up- 
wards of  ninety  years  of  age,  came  around  and  said  he  wanted  to 
see  the  politicians.  They  introduced  him  to  Governor  Stuart  "No," 
said  he,  "it's  that  man  Houck  I  want  to  see."  "Why  do  you  want  to 
see  Houck?"  "Why,"  said  he,  "when  I  was  a  very  little  boy,  I  used  to 
go  to  school  to  him."  But  when  a  man  pretends  to  talk  of  the  olden 
times  and  says  nothing  about  the  apple  butter  parties  and  corn  husk- 
ing parties,  etc.,  he  must  belong  to  a  younger  generation. 

I  am  booked  to  talk  to  you  upon  "Progress  in  the  School  and  on 
the  Farm."  It  is  a  sort  of  self-evident  proposition  which  everybody 
accepts  that  Progress  on  the  Farm  and  Progress  in  the  School  should 
and  do  go  hand  in  hand;  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  proposition  is 
accepted  as  a  kind  of  a  blanket  term  covering  a  sort  of  a  general  no- 
tion that  we  have,  and  in  many  instances  we  are  afraid  to  analyze 
the  proposition.  We  do  a  great  deal  of  that  kind  of  thinking  in 
the  educational  world.  If  you  put  above  the  door  of  a  school  the 
word  "Vocational,"  everybody  accepts  that  as  an  up-to-date  school, 
and  yet  they  may  be  wasting  the  taxpayers'  money  at  a  terrible  rate. 
The  United  States  Commissioner  or  Education  told  me  the  other 
week  that  the  American  people  are  in  danger  of  wasting  120,000,000 
in  useless  experiments  in  agricultural  and  vocational  education, 
and  I  think  the  time  has  come  when,  like  men  of  common  sense,  we 
ought  to  look  at  the  bubbles  which  people  are  continually  blowing 
in  the  name  of  vocational  education.  Very  often  when  you  price 
the  bubble  and  show  its  nothingness,  people  see  how  the  money  of  the 
taxpayer  has  been  wasted.  A  professor  in  Columbia  University  re- 
cently visited  the  schools  of  domestic  science  in  three  states.  He 
found  them  teaching  the  girls  how  to  make  fancy  cakes,  how  to 
cook  dainty  dishes,  and  he  went  home  saying,  "95  per  cent,  of  it  isn't 
worth  a  copper.  It  does  not  teach  girls  the  essentials  of  home-mak- 
ing, or  cooking,  or  housekeeping." 

The  most  serious  thing  has  recently  been  re-emphajsiMd  by  the 
figures  of  the  last  census.  We  have  all  known  about  the  drjft  of 
population  from  the  country  to  the  city,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  our 
agricultural  colleges  and  our  farmers'  institutes  and  our  public 
schools  with  agriculture  in  them  have  been  able  to  accomplish,  this 
drift  seems  to  go  forward  more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  The  drift 
was  greater  in  the  last  decade  than  it  has  been  in  any  decade  for  the 
last  fifty  years.  In  the  years  between  1870  and  1880,  there  were 
about  100  counties  in  the  United  States  that  had  lost  population  in 
that  decade.  In  the  years  between  1890  and  1900,  there  were  378 
counties  that  had  lost  population,  and  in  the  last  decade,  that  is, 
from  1900  to  1910,  798  counties,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  coun- 
ties in  the  United  Stetes,  showed  a  decrease  of  population  on  ac 
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count  of  this  drift  from  the  country  to  the  cities.  Isn't  it  time  for 
us  to  sit  down  and  ask  what  are  the  factors  bringing  about  "hue 
drift  of  population  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  crowded  center* 
of  population  ?  And  what  makes  the  problem  so  very  serious  is  that 
the  last  census  indicates  a  less  aggregate  product  in  foodstuffs.  Be- 
tween the  years  1900  and  1910,  the  United  States  produced  less  com. 
less  oats,  less  potatoes,  less  wheat,  and,  T  understand,  less  in  the 
way  of  cattle  for  the  market.  The  yield  per  acre  has  increased;  the 
value  of  the  farm  products  has  increased,  but  the  total  production  has 
diminished,  while  our  population  has  been  growing  rapidly.  There 
can  be  only  one  outcome,  namely,  increased  cost  of  living. 

What  seems  to  be  a  still  more  serious  problem  is  the  thine  that 
Governor  Eberbardt  brought  out  about  a  year  ago  in  World's  Wort; 
there  was  a  dearth  of  farm  hands  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  the 
Governor  visited  the  twin  cities,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  The 
benches  in  the  parks  were  crowded  with  men  out  of  work,  some  of 
the  men  who  were  starving,  and  he  went  up  to  these  men  and  asked 
them  whether  they  wanted  work.  Oh,  yes,  they  said  they  conld  do 
anything.  Well,  he  said,  "You  are  the  men  I  am  seeking.  We  need 
so  many  thousand  hands  upon  the  farms."  Immediately  they  be- 
came glum.  "Go  to  the  farm?"  Tbey  said.  "Why,  you've  got  noth- 
ing there  but  work,  no  amusements,  no  evening  entertainments.  We 
prefer  to  stay  in  the  city  and  starve  rather  than  go  to  the  farm 
where  we  will  have  nothing  but  work."  The  truth  is,  with  thU 
drift  of  population  from  country  to  city,  there  has  come  about  a 
state  of  affairs  under  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  are  no  longer 
willing  to  work  upon  the  farm. 

What  are  the  factors  that  have  led  to  this  drift  from  the  connhr 
to  the  city?  I  think  that  as  farmers  whom  you  cannot  fool  on  verj 
many  questions,  the  time  has  come  for  ns  to  face  this  state  o( 
things  in  a  serious,  common  sense,  way.  Usnally  when  anything 
goes  wrong  in  the  country,  the  blame  is  put  upon  the  schools,  and 
when  any  reform  is  to  be  brought  about,  it  is  put  up  to  that  school 
teacher  who  is  working  for  forty  or  fifty  dollars  a  month.  The 
reform  which  the  newspapers  and  the  churches  and  the  itinerant  lec- 
turers and  the  special  associations  cannot  bring  about,  is  put  up  to 
the  school  teacher,  and  she  is  expected  to  bring  about  the  needed  re- 
form. I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  the  school  is  one  of  the  factors 
which  has  helped  to  bring  about  this  drift  from  the  country  to  the 
city,  but  it  is  not  the  only  factpr.  So  long  as  the  shop,  the  factory, 
the  store,  the  counting  house  and  the  railroad  pay  better  compensa- 
tion for  work  during  less  hours  than  the  farm,  so  long  this  drift 
from  the  country  to  the  city  will  go  forward.  The  introduction  of 
machinery  is  quoted  by  one  of  the  latest  books  on  vocational  guid- 
ance as  one  of  the  causes  for  this  drift.  This  book  says  that  through 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  an  acre  of  potatoes,  which  nsed  to  re- 
quire 38  hours  of  work,  now  only  requires  9;  that  an  acre  of  oats. 
which  used  to  require  66  hours  of  work,  now  only  requires  1  hour* 
of  work;  that  an  acre  of  hay,  which  used  to  require  21  hours  of 
work,  is  now  managed  by  i  hours  of  work;  and  that  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat,  the  number  of  hours  needed  to  work  an  acre  of  wheat 
from  sowing  to  harvest  has  been  reduced  from  61  hours  to  3  hour*, 
Of  course  the  introduction  of  machinery  makes  it  possible  to  nut 
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the  farms  with  fewer  hands,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should 
be  this  drift  from  the  farm  to  the  city,  where  it  is  supposed  that  the 
factory  gives  us  good  wages  all  the  year  round.  But  I  come  back  to 
the  school.  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  the  school  is  partly  to  blame 
for  this  drift  from  the  country  to  the  city.  Why?  In  the  first  place, 
the  ideals  which  the  school  has  inculcated  have  pointed  a  way  from 
the  farm.  What  I  mean  I  can  probably  best  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion if  I  tell  you  of  a  new  series  of  readers  that  has  been  prepared 
for  rural  schools.  In  this  new  series  of  readers  the  attempt  is  made 
to  glorify  farm  life.  George  Washington  is  represented  not  pri- 
marily as  a  general,  not  primarily  as  a  statesman,  but  as  a  farmer ; 
that  is  what  he  was  by  vocation.  There  is  a  biography  giren  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  who,  by  vocation,  was  a  farmer,  and  one  of  whose 
greatest  achievements  was  the  inventor  of  a  new  plow  which  prob- 
ably deserved  to  rank  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  There's 
a  chapter  on  Cincinnatus,  who  was  called  from  the  plow  to  save  Rome 
from  a  foreign  enemy;  and  then,  after  glorifying  farm  life  in  that 
way,  this  series  of  readers  goes  on  to  tell  how  some  city  people  who 
were  stranded  in  an  automobile  on  the  old  farm  begun  to  talk  to  the 
boys  and'  girls  about  the  attractions  of  the  city.  The  boys  and  girls 
on  that  farm  were  all  anxious  to  sell  the  farm  and  move  to  the  city ; 
and  then  the  hook  goes  on  to  tell  how  they  began  to  work  in  the 
factory,  how  their  cheeks  became  pale,  how  one  of  their  number  went 
off  into  consumption  and  how,  when  it  was  too  late,  they  found  the 
dreadful  mistake  they  had  made.  That  series  of  readers,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  glorifies  farm  life,  points  out  the  nobility  of  the 
farmers'  vocation,  points  out  the  redeeming  features  of  country  life 
as  compared  with  the  city,  I  want  to  raise  in  your  minds  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  not  worth  while  for  us  to  hunt  up  series  of  readers 
of  that  sort  for  introduction  into  our  rural  schools?  If  I  were  not 
State  Superintendent,  I  would  tell  you  the  name  of  that  series  of 
readers,  but  under  our  peculiar  law,  I  cannot  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  introduction  of  books,  so  T  simply  draw  attention  to  that 
series  of  readers  in  this  general  way,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  ideals  which  we  inculcate  in  the  rural  schools  should  be 
changed,  and  that  the  boy  in  the  country  should  not  be  made  to 
believe  that  if  he  is  to  rise  to  distinction  and  satisfy  his  ambition, 
he  must  necessarily  leave  the  old  farm  and  go  to  the  city  to  live. 
Undoubtedly  the  growth  in  the  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  and  corn, 
potatoes,  etc.,  is  due  to  farmers'  institutes,  to  the  spread  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge  from  centers  like  our  State  College  and  from 
our  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Harrisburg.  I  tell  you  these  corn 
clubs  have  been  so  successful  in  raising  a  crop,  that  a  ee-ru  has 
grown  even  on  one  of  my  feet  during  the  past  year,  and  that's  the 
only  argument  I  have  ever  struck  against  the  very  successful  corn 
clubs  which  are  being  encouraged  all  over  this  Commonwealth.  The 
truth  is  that  the  spread  of  that  sort  of  intelligence  pays,  and  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  we  need  the  establishment  of  a  new  type 
of  high  school  for  our  rural  districts. 

It  is  easy  to  waste  the  taxpayers'  money  by  fruitless  experiments. 
There  is  one  man  connected  with  the  School  Department  whom  I 
have  sent  all  over  the  United  States  in  order  to  find  out  the  best 
and  most  efficient  work  in  that  line,  and  he  is  ready  to  give  advice 
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and  to  help  any  community  in  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
high  schools.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  where  agricultural 
high  schools  of  the  proper  sort  are  maintained,  they  will  help  to 
stop  this  drift  from  the  country  towards  the  city.  There  is.  how- 
ever, another  phase  of  this  question  to  which  I  would  like  to  draw 
attention.  Twenty  years  ago  the  annual  school  appropriation  was 
raised  to  $5,000,000.  Later  it  was  raised  to  $5,500,000,  on  account 
of  free  text  books;  and  at  that  figure  it  remained  until  Governor 
Stuart  was  inducted  into  office.  He  conceived  the  idea  that,  as  the 
rural  population  and  the  population  of  the  State  grows  and  as  the 
needs  of  the  rural  communities  grow,  this  school  appropriation 
should  increase;  and  through  his  efforts,  $4,000,000  were  added  to  the 
biennial  school  appropriation,  raising  the  amount  appropriated  bi- 
ennially from  $11,000,000  to  $15,000,000.  With  the  best  of  effort, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  amount  raised  beyond  that  figure. 
Now,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Good  schools  cost  money  and 
the  money  can  only  come  from  two  sources,  from  local  taxation  and 
from  legislative  appropriation.  The  question  of  local  taxation  is  for 
the  local  community  to  solve,  but  the  question  of  legislative  ap- 
propriation is  a  question  to  be  solved  here  at  Harrisburg-  with  the 
support  of  the  people  who  send  the  members  here.  At  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature  I  tried  hard  to  get  the  $5.00  a  month 
added  to  Ihe  teachers'  salaries  provided  for  in  the  school  code.  It 
would  have  taken  $1,600,000  to  pay  the  $5.00  additional  all  over 
the  State;  I  couldn't  accomplish  anyttiing.  Then  we  tried  to  have 
$1,000,000  added.  That  passed  through  the  House  and  through  the 
Senate;  hut  the  last  Legislature  was  a  triangle;  two  sides  of  the  tri- 
angle representing  the  old  parties  and  the  third  side  of  the  tri- 
angle representing  the  new  party,  and  as  long  as  the  three  sides 
of  the  triangle  stood  against  one  another,  there  was  no  legislative 
progress.  Finally,  as  the  session  moved  along,  the  members  saw  that 
such  a  condition  could  not  last  if  they  wanted  any  appropriation 
for  their  home  institutions.  The  policy  changed.  Most  of  tie  mem- 
bers got  all  they  wanted,  and  when  the  appropriation  bills  came  to 
the  Governor,  $20,000,000  had  been  appropriated  in  excess  of  the 
revenue.  Well,  no  Governor  wants  to  bankrupt  a  Commonwealth, 
and  when  the  Governor  told  me  the  amount  of  revenue  that  was  at  his 
disposal,  all  I  could  say  was  that  I  did  not  see  where  the  extra  mil 
lion  dollars  increasing  the  appropriation  from  $15,000,000  to  $16,- 
000,000,  was  to  come  from.  But  this  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make;  if  those  who  are  interested  in  schools  keep  their  arms  folded 
while  every  other  interest  in  the  Commonwealth  clamors  for  money, 
whatever  State  revenue  there  is  will  go  off  into  other  channels  and 
the  schools  will  grow  in  the  number  of  children  to  be  educated  while 
the  legislative  appropriation  will  be  at  a  standstill.  Hasn't  the  time 
come  when  the  growth  in  the  number  of  schools,  in  school  popula- 
tion, in  new  problems  which  have  to  be  solved,  must  be  met  by  larger 
legislative  appropriations  ? 

There  is  one  other  thing  demanding  attention.  The  schools 
do  a  very  great  service  to  the  50  per  cent,  of  our  school 
population  who  are  above  the  average,  but  tie  question  that 
keeps  me  awake  at  night  is,  What  can  the  school  do,  say,  for  the  45 
per  cent,  who  are  below  the  average?    We  are  there  op  against  a 
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very,  very  serious  problem,  and  unless  we  can  develop  our  school 
system  in  the  direction  of  vocational  education,  not  merely  in  the 
direction  of  better  agriculture  but  in  the  direction  of  better  training 
for  all  the  industries  of  the  Commonwealth,  our  schools  will  not  do 
what  they  ought  to  do  for  thiB  45  per  cent  who  are  below 
the  average.  In  philosophy  the  cry  was  "Back  to  Kant,"  but  very 
few  got  back  to  Kant.  A  few  years  ago  the  cry  was  "Back  to  the 
farm."  We  now  know  that  it  is  almost  a  hopeless  task  to  bring  the 
city  people  back  to  the  farm.  The  only  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  take 
care  of  those  who  today  are  growing  up  on  the  farm. 
Show  them  the  possibilities  of  the  vocation  of  farming.  Show  them 
that  men  like  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Cincinnatus  spent  their 
days  on  the  facm  and  were,  by  vocation,  farmers.  Instill  into  our 
boys  and  girls  different  ideals  and  make  the  farm  a  place  quite  as  ■ 
attractive  as  any  city  can  be.  If  we  educate  from  that  point  of  view, 
I  believe  that  ultimately  the  school  will  help  to  keep  the  boys  on 
the  farm.  When  we  began  the  teaching  of  temperance  physiology — 
fizzleology  as  my  friend  used  to  call  it  at  first — everybody  laughed 
at  the  blunders  we  were  making.  In  one  of  the  books  we  taught 
the  boys  how  to  set  np  an  amateur  still  and  manufacture  the  alcohol, 
and  there  were  boys  who  tried  to  make  alcohol  and  tried  the  effects 
of  the  stuff.  (Laughter).  Today  we  do  not  commit  blunders  of  that 
sort  in  the  teaching  of  physiology ;  it  is  no  longer  fizzleology,  and  it  is 
bearing  good  fruit  in  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  pupils.  The  senti- 
ment against  the  saloon,  which  is  making  itself  felt  all  over  the 
country,  is  largely  the  result  of  the  teaching  in  our  schools  for  a 
generation.  It  is  my  hope  that  when  we  have  taught  the  glories  and 
attractions  and  advantages  of  rural  life  for  a  generation  we  will 
produce  the  same  effect  that  we  have  produced  in  anti-saloon  agi- 
tation. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  This  address  will  be  placed  on  the  records. 
We  are  now  ready  to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee  that  was  ap- 
pointed yesterday. 

MR.  KILLAM:  We  have  written  out  the  following  report  and  I 
will  now  read  it: 

REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  ROADS 
To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 
Tour  Committee  appointed,  known  as  the  Road  Committee,  with  in- 
structions to  report  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, February  29,  respectifully  report  progress  and  submit  the  fol- 
lowing for  your  consideration,  limited  time  prohibiting  our  making 
a  lengthy  report  at  this  time. 

We  met  the  officials  of  the  State  Highway  Department  and  dis- 
cussed with  them  the  matter  of  improving  the  highways  of  the  Com- 
monwealth as  State  Highways  and  State-aid  Highways;  and  also 
the  betterment  and  improvement  of  township  earth  roads.  We  do 
find  that  indiscriminate  appropriations  made  to  various  charitable, 
semi-charitable,  educational,  and  other  institutions  in  the  State  have 
so  depleted  the  State  Treasury  that  there  are  no  funds  available  for 
legitimate  improvement  of  the  highways  of  the  State;  and  that  the 
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system  of  appropriations  has  been  an  incentive  to  certain  people  in 
various  sections  throughout  the  State  to  organize  institutions,  in  the 
name  of  charity,  education,  and  for  other  reasons,  concerning  which 
institutions  intimations  have  been  made  that  they  are  used  for  pri- 
vate profit  and  gain ;  that  at  every  session  of  the  Legislature  a  new 
crop  of  such  institutions  come  forth,  until  such  appropriations  have 
reached  the  vast  amount  of  over  |20,000,000. 

Therefore,  Your  Committee  recommends  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  call  a  halt,  and  considers 
that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  should  get  in  line  and  work 
harmoniously  with  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  other  Boards 
interested  in  such  appropriations  to  the  end  that  they  be  properly 
made  instead  of  indiscriminately. 

We  believe  that  many  such  appropriations  are  unconstitutional 
and  void,  and  should  not  be  made.  Your  Committee  has  also  learned, 
in  going  over  the  matter  as  thoroughly  as  we  could  during  the  short 
time  allotted  us,  that  the  appropriations  made  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature  exceeded  the  income  or  revenue  by  $27,000,000.  The 
highways  of  the  Commonwealth  are  not  given  sufficient  consideration 
and,  by  reason  of  the  large  amounts  appropriated  as  stated,  are  de- 
prived of  funds  that  should  be  appropriated  to  carry  on  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  said  highways  in  keeping  with  the  demands 
of  the  times  and  with  work  being  done  in  sister  states. 

Your  Committee  finds,  upon  inquiry,  that  in  order  to  further  the 
work  of  improving  the  roads  and  highways  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
to  enable  the  State  Highway  Department  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  laws  now  in  force,  there  should  be  appropriated  a  sum  suf- 
ficient to  allow  the  expenditure  of  at  least  six  million  dollars  an- 
nually for  construction,  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  township 
earth  road. 

B.  F.  KILLAM, 

S.  S.  BLYHOLDER, 
MATTHEW  RODGER8, 
P.  S.  FENRTERMAKER, 

C.  H.  DE  WITT, 

Committee. 

MR.  KILLAM:  That  is  about  as  far,  Mr.  President,  as  we  could 
go  into  this  matter,  and  while  we  had  in  view  and  have  in  view  cer- 
tain other  lines,  it  is  about  as  much  of  a  report  as  we  could  make  at 
this  time,  in  the  limited  time  we  had  to  make  a  report. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report;  what 
is  the  will  of  the  convention  in  this  matter? 

SECRETARY  CRITOHFIELD:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the 
report  be  adopted  and  the  Committee  be  continued  for  their  report,  if 
they  shall  have  further  report  to  make,  at  the  May  meeting. 

Motion  seconded. 

MR.  CREASY:  There  is  another  proposition,  that,  while  this 
report  is  all  right,  there  is  another  proposition  that  is  up  in  Con- 
gress and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  committee  ought  to  take  cognisance 
of  that.    It  is  known  as  the  Shackelford  BUI,  in  Congress,  by  which 
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they  intend  to  appropriate  $25,000,000  to  the  roads  of  this  nation, 
to  be  appropriated  in  three  different  classes;  $15  a  mile  for  dirt 
roads,  $30  a  mile  for  gravel  roads  and  $60  a  mile  for  macadam  roads. 
Pennsylvania,  under  that  bill,  would  receive  over  a  million  dollars. 
[  think  $1,500,000,  or  something  like  that;  and  these  roads,  these 
dirt  roads,  are  to  be  standardized;  a  certain  standard  of  work  is  to 
be  put  on  them  to  make  them  in  good  shape.  This  bill  was  before 
Congress  before.  It  was  defeated  by  some  influences  in  the  Senate, 
but  I  believe  that,  so  far  as  I  have  studied  the  proposition  in  our 
State  Grange,  that  it  is  a  movement  that  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmers  of  this  nation.  I  understand  that  in  the  State  of  Missouri 
that  adopted  this  plant  last  year,  through  their  Legislature;  and 
they  improved  12,000  miles  of  road  in  one  year.  Now  it  seems  to 
me  that  is  a  proposition  that  the  National  Government  is  back  of 
and  that  this  State  Board  of  Agriculture  should  get  back  of,  because 
I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  that  it  does  not  require 
an  enormous  outlay  for  official  work  but  it  is  put  down  according  to 
our  school  standard  and  you  put  the  roads  up  to  this  standard  and 
you  get  (he  money,  if  you  don't,  you  will  not  get  the  money.  I  think 
it  is  a  splendid  plan  that  is  workable  at  a  very  small  expense,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  the  committee  look  the  matter  np  and  report 
later  at  this  session. 

MR.  KILLAM:  In  regard  to  what  Mr.  Creasy  says,  the  Commit- 
tee took  up  that  matter  and  took  it  into  consideration  somewhat, 
but  the  Committee  did  not  think  the  time  was  ripe  to  make  any  re- 
port along  that  line,  and  we  thought  that,  whatever  Committee  was 
doing  this  work,  it  would  be  a  continuous  work  and  that  our  May 
meeting  would  be  a  proper  time  for  the  Committee  to  make  a  more 
elaborate  report  and  bring  this  matter  in  at  that  time,  and  the  sng- 
guestion  from  Mr.  Creasy  is  a  good  one,  you  know,  it  is  something 
that  the  whole  Department  of  Agriculture  should  keep  their  eye  on 
that  great  appropriation  that  might  go  through  in  our  National 
Government. 

MR.  CREASY:  The  only  thing  I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  my 
friend's  remarks  is  this,  that  Congress  is  going  to  act  and  will  act 
pretty  soon,  in  my  opinion,  they  will  act  before  May  and  I  think  a 
word  of  approval  by  this  body  will  have  a  good  effect.  I  spoke  to  a 
number  of  Congressmen  from  Pennsylvania  and  other  states,  and 
even  to  some  TJ.  S.  Senators,  and  if  they  know  that  the  farmers  want 
it,  it  will  pass  without  doubt,  because  they  are  anxious  to  improve 
the  roads  of  this  country  and  expect  to  improve  a  million  miles  of 
road  in  the  course  of  ten  years;  therfore  I  think  we  should  act  now. 

A  Member:  A  motion  to  amend  the  report  to  that  effect  would 
be  all  right  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  The  Committee  was  appointed 
by  resolution  yesterday,  and  the  provision  of  the  resolution  was 
that  the  work  of  the  Committee  should  be  to  devise  some  plan  for 
raising  money  for  the  improvement  of  the  roads  of  the  State.  Now, 
the  object  that  Mr.  Creasy  has  in  view,  I  think,  can  be  accomplished 
at  this  meeting  if  a  resolution  be  prepared  and  handed  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Standing  Committee.    That  would  be  one  way  by  which 


we  can  give  expression  of  our  views  to  the  Congress  now  in  session 
as  to  what  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  think. 

MR.  CREASY:  T  think  that  is  a  good  suggestion,  and  we  will 
try  and  get  a  resolution  ready  for  this  evening's  session. 

MR.  KILLAM :  That  is  outside  of  the  work  of  the  Committee;  the 
whole  Department  of  Agriculture  of  this  State  should  go  on  record 
on  that  matter  in  the  form  of  a  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  motion  before  the  Board  is  that  the  re 
port  of  this  Committee  shall  be  received  and  that  it  be  continued  and 
report  further  at  the  May  meeting. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  only  five 
minutes  past  four  o'clock  now  and  we  have  gone  through  with  the 
program  for  this  afternoon.  Possibly  there  may  be  another  com- 
mittee to  report.  I  think  we  have  all  appreciated  the  help  that  has 
come  from  the  various  departments  of  the  State  Government  and  we 
want  to  show  to  these  departments  as  much  courtesy  as  we  can.  I 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  it  will  suit  the  State  Fire 
Marshal  very  much  better  to  give  us  his  address  this  evening  than  to- 
morrow afternoon,  and  I  think  there  is  ample  time  to  hear  him.  If 
there  is  no  objection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  yon  call 
for  that  address  now. 

MR.  KILLAM:  There  were  some  matters  in  relation  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  papers  that  have  been  read  and  were  spoken  about 
this  forenoon  that  seem  to  have  been  overlooked.  Any  discussion 
by  the  members  of  any  of  the  papers  that  were  read  or  any  of  the 
subjects  treated — some  of  them  this  forenoon  spoke  about  it;' per- 
haps that  has  been  overlooked. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Shall  we  take  up  discussion,  or  shall  we  take 
up  the  address  of  the  State  Fire  Marshal  at  this  time?  What  is  the 
will  of  the  convention? 

MR.  FENSTERMAKER:  There  has  been  no  discussion  today  of 
any  topic.  I  had  a  question  this  morning  that  I  wanted  to  ask  Dr. 
Conard,  that  was  cut  short,  and  I  was  given  to  understand  there 
would  be  discussion  later. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  I  understand  that  this  address 
will  take  only  fifteen  minutes  and  it  is  one  of  great  importance. 
Possible  the  Fire  Marshal  may  not  be  able  to  give  this  address 
unless  it  is  given  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Then  I  will  call  on  the  Hon.  Jos.  H.  Baldwin, 
State  Fire  Marshal. 

Mr.  Chas.  0.  Wolfe  read  the  paper,  which  is  as  follows: 
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FIRE  PREVENTION 


MR.  WOLFE:  I  thank  you  for  this  courtesy.  I  am  here  repre- 
senting the  Fire  Marshal,  in  his  absence,  and  I  feel  that  this  subject 
is  as  great  and  important  as  any  that  has  been  or  will  be  discussed 
before  your  meeting. 

When  a  physician  is  called  to  treat  a  patient  for  an  ailment,  he 
first  studies  the  cause  of  the  ailment  and  then  attacks  the  cause.  The 
fire  wasie  in  this  country  is  an  ailment  of  collossol  proportions, 
which  cannot  be  cured  until  the  causes  are  studied  and  when  found, 
vigorously  attacked.  Causes  of  nre_  waste  are  many  and  varied,  but 
by  the  concerted  action  of  public  spirited  citizens  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  their  communities,  and  public  officials  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  law,  for  the  reduction  of  fire  waste  and  saving 
of  life  and  property,  the  causes  can  be  ascertained  and  the  remedy 
applied  that  will  correct  this  expensive  and  damaging  ailment. 

The  public  press  forms  the  greatest  educational  force  in  the 
country,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  enlist  its  assistance  in 
disseminating  information  in  the  crusade  for  fire  prevention.  The 
press  is  already  alive  to  the  situation  and  beginning  to  note  the 
tremendous  increase  in  fire  waste;  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  one  interested  in  decreasing  this  fire  waste  to  take  the  press 
into  consideration  and  through  its  columns  get  in  touch  with  its 
readers  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  civic  pride  and  instilling  in 
their  hatred  for  all  dirt,  littered  back  yards,  trash-filler  vacant  lots, 
delapidated  buildings,  which  are  a  fire  menace,  and  all  other  possible 
fire  hazards.  They  can  aid  in  educating  children  in  the  causes  of 
fires  and  their  prevention  and  in  many  ways  assist  in  this  great  and 
worthy  cause. 

The  fire  waste  is  a  costly  proposition  in  more  ways  than  one  in 
addition  to  the  loss  of  property  and  its  attendant  cost  The  con- 
tinuous wastefulness  is  adding  year  by  year  to  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance, as  all  insurers  know  too  well;  and  there  will  be  no  reduction 
in  this  cost,  but  a  greater  increase  unless  the  fire  waste  is  materially 
lowered  by  active  work  along  the  lines  of  fire  prevention.  All  citi- 
zens are  vitally  interested  and  should  lend  their  aid  in  this  work 
and  do  so  most  willingly  as  they  and  their  families  are  the  ones 
benefited,  for  the  reason  that  should  a  fire  occur  on  their  property 
they  not  only  lose  that  property,  but  may  also  lose  some  loved  one 
whose  loss  will  ever  remind  them  of  their  carelessness  and  failure 
to  keep  their  premises  free  from  all  fire  making  material 

Again,  should  there  be  no  loss  of  life  and  their  property  be  fully 
insured,  they  should  know  that  the  money  to  pay  the  loss  does  not 
come  from  the  insurance  companies,  but  out  of  the  pockets  of  their 
neighbors  and  fellow  insurers  who  pay  the  premium  for  insurance 
and  they  must  stand  their  share  when  a  neighbor  sustains  a  loss.  So 
that  the  reduction  in  fire  hazards  by  means  of  fire  prevention  means 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  insurance  and  further  benefit  to  all  in- 
surers. 
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Firemen  can  be  utilized  to  a  great  advantage  in  fire  prevention 
and  should  be  taught  that  fire  prevention  is  quite  as  essential  as 
fire  fighting,  and  if  proper  instructions  be  given  and  carried  out  it 
will  save  their  annual  salaries  many  times  over  by  securing  the  re- 
moval of  hazards  which  might  cause  disastrous  fires. 

The  fight  for  fire  prevention  is  on  and  is  nation  wide.  The  public 
is  becoming  aroused  to  this  useless  loss  caused  by  thoughtlessness 
and  expensive  carelessness.  All  that  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
fight  successfully  is  a  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  property  hold- 
ers, who  are  the  ones  most  interested  and  who  will  profit  both  finan- 
cially and  in  peace  of  mind  for  their  efforts. 

It  is  shown  that  the  fire  loss  in  this  country  amounts  to  about 
f3.00  per  capita  compared  with  the  loss  of  about  33c  per  capita  in 
Europe.  This  has  brought  most  forcibly  to  the  minds  of  the  think- 
ing public  the  fact  that  something  is  wrong  and  upon  investigation 
it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  tl*e  fire  waste  throughout  the  coantry 
is  not  only  unnatural,  but  absolutely  unnecessary  and  has  resulted 
in  establishing  in  nearly  every  State  the  office  of  a  State  Fire  Mar- 
shall with  power  to  investigate  the  causes  of  fires  and  the  remedying 
of  conditions  for  the  prevention  of  tires,  this  including  the  removal  of 
delapidated  structures  and  destruction  of  all  rubbish  or  material 
that  would  in  any  way  cause  fire.  With  the  power  given  the  State 
Fire  Marshal  and  the  proper  support  of  the  public  a  great  reduction 
in  the  fire  waste  will  be  effected  and  a  long  step  forward  taken  for 
fire  prevention. 

Owing  to  many  inadequacies  in  the  law  establishing  the  office  of 
State  Fire  Marshal,  it  is  at  times  difficult  to  cope  with  situations  pre- 
sented and  opposition  is  met  in  endeavors  to  benefit  the  public.  This 
should  not  be  as  the  Department  has  no  selfish  purpose  to  serve  in 
its  actions  and  is  endeavoring  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  entire  State  and  desires  and  welcomes  every  assistance.  Not- 
withstanding the  objectionable  features  of  the  law  and  the  lack  of 
powers  it  grants,  the  Department  has  been  able  to  do  much  work 
looking  towards  fire  prevention  and  the  elimination  of  the  fire  bug: 
but  much  remains  to  be  done  which  requires  constant  and  hard 
work. 

In  the  interest  of  fire  prevention,  this  Department  with  bat  seven 
field  men  to  cover  65  counties,  or  44,328  square  miles,  has  vigorously 
pushed  the  work  of  reducing  fire  waste  by  means  of  circulars,  per- 
sonal appeals  of  deputies  and  assistants  and  special  efforts  have 
been  exerted  towards  the  elimination  of  the  incendiary.  From  Sep 
tember  21sf,  1012,  when  the  active  operation  of  the  Department  be- 
gan, there  have  been  received  reports  of  seventy-seven  hundred  and 
seven  (7.707)  fires  (not  including  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh). 
There  have  been  sixty-nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven  (6,937)  inspec- 
tions in  forty-six  (46)  counties  on  complaint  made  of  structures  be- 
ing in  a  delapidated  and  dangerous  condition,  accumulation  of  trash 
or  the  careless  handling  of  combustibles  or  explosive  material.  In 
all  cases  orders  were  issued  for  the  removal  or  remedying  of  con- 
ditions and  these  orders  were  followed  closely  to  compel  compliance 
therewith.  There  were  also  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  (347)  spe- 
cial investigations  into  supposed  incendiary  fires  in  fifty-two  (521 
counties  which  resulted  in  forty-nine  (49)    convictions,    including 
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nine  (9)  confessions,  three  (3)  suspects  committed  suicide,  eight  (8) 
suspects  left  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  and  one  (1)  suspect  dies 
in  jail  while  awaiting  trial.  There  were  thirteen  (13)  acquittals. 
Fifteen  (15)  cases  are  in  the  hands  of  district  attorneys  for  trial, 
sixty-eight  (68)  cases  are  still  under  investigation,  and  there  were 
two  hundred  and  two  (202)  cases  in  which  there  was  either  no  evi- 
dence of  incendiarism  or  lack  of  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  prose- 
cution. 

In  every  state  where  active  work  has  been  done  in  fire  prevention 
there  has  been  a  material  reduction  in  the  fire  loss,  and  where  fire 
prevention  has  been  combined  with  improved  building  laws  reports 
show  that  the  efforts  put  forth  have  been  amply  repaid. 

A  study  of  the  subject  shows  conclusively  that  over  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  fires  that  occur  are  caused  by  carelessness  on  the  part  of  per- 
sons lacking  proper  teaching.  This  carelessness  can  and  should  be 
overcome  by  educational  measures  rather  than  by  laws  that  are  often 
hurriedly  enacted  without  having  been  given  due  consideration  and 
in  many  cases  are  totally  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
Education  should  commence  with  the  children  in  the  schools,  of 
which  there  are  twenty  millions  in  the  United  States  and  should 
embrace  fire  drills  and  the  study  of  the  chemistry  of  fires.  Lessons 
should  be  simple  and  cover  such  subjects  as  the  proper  and  improper 
use  of  matches,  kerosene  oil  and  oil  stoves,  gasoline  and  gasoline 
stoves,  oil  lamps,  wicks  and  chimneys,  stoves  and  stove  pipes,  heat- 
ers, fire  places  and  grates,  the  proper  making  and  keeping  of  fires, 
construction  and  care  of  chimneys,  the  effect  of  sparks  on  shingle 
roofs,  prevention  and  remedy ;  care  of  hot  ashes,  cause  and  effect  of 
leaking  gas,  its  danger  and  prevention,  the  possibility  of  grease,  oil 
and  oily  rags  causing  spontaneous  combustion;  also  studies  in  elec- 
tricity and  electric  wires,  showing  the  dangers  of  defective  wiring, 
and  special  lessons  covering  a  sane  and  safe  Fourth  of  July  and  dan- 
ger at  Christmas  time  by  the  use  of  flimsy  decorations  and  lastly, 
lessons  in  fire  fighting. 

The  field  for  this  preliminary  work  is  ready  and  should  be  used  and 
it  means  the  attaining  of  active  allies  in  the  near  future  in  fire  pre- 
vention. Educate  the  children  and  in  most  communities  the  parents 
who  have  probably  given  no  thought  to  the  subject  will  fall  in  line 
and  an  army  enlisted  to  fight,  for  clean,  wasteless,  trashless  com- 
munities will  have  been  established  and  be  more  efficient  than  all 
the  laws  that  can  be  enacted  to  that  end.  An  educational  campaign 
requires  constant  thought  and  active  work  and  should  be  far  reach- 
ing in  effect.  It  must  be  undertaken  with  a  determination  to  carry 
it  successively  into  every  home  within  the  Commonwealth  and  en- 
deavor to  enlist  every  individual  as  an  advocate  for  absolute  pre- 
vention, a  means  of  education  which  will  be  received  with  absorbing 
interest 

The  advancement  in  means  of  educating  the  public  in  subjects  in 
which  they  are  interested  has  brought  into  use  for  that  purpose  mov- 
ing picture  exhibitions  which,  together  with  lectures,  can  be  utilized 
to  advantage  in  the  fight  for  fire  prevention.  This  topic  is  quite  as 
important  to  a  community  as  its  health,  as  it  means  above  all  clean- 
liness, carefulness,  the  preservation  of  property  and  saving  of  life. 
The  exact  conditions  that  exist  in  a  community  can  be  shown  as  com- 


pared  with  location  where  the  work  for  fire  prevention  has  pro- 
gressed. In  the  exhibition  of  pictures  showing  conflagrations  care 
should  be  exercised  that  no  subject  be  displayed  that  will  appeal  to 
the  weak  or  evil  minded  and  no  exhibitions  should  ever  be  permitted 
showing  the  incendiary  about  to  set  off  any  device  to  cause  fire  in 
a  building,  nor  should  any  display  be  made  of  any  of  the  various  de- 
vices known  or  used  by  the  fire  bug  to  carry  on  his  nefarious  work. 
Such  pictures  appeal  to  children  and  the  unscrupulous,  and  at- 
tempts might  be  made  to  carry  out  in  reality  the  ideas  depicted  by 
the  pictures. 

Chambers  of  Commerce,  Boards  of  Trade,  Village  Improvement 
Associations  and  other  associations  should  be  invited  to  participate 
and  aid  in  this  great  work  which  means  so  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN:     This  report  will  also  be  filed. 

MR.  YOUNG:    The  Executive  Committee  is  ready  to  report 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Well,  you  see  there  is  a  time  schedule  for 
that;  this  evening  is  the  time,  but  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  receiving  the  report  now,  would  there,  Mr,  Secretary? 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD :  I  can  conceive  a  reason  why  it 
should  be  received  now;  they  name  the  Standing  Committees,  and 
one  of  those  committees  is  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  and  there 
are  several  resolutions  now  waiting  to  be  handed  to  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    We  will  hear  the  report  now. 

MR.  YOUNG:  I  will  proceed  to  read  the  report.  It  consists 
mainly  of  naming  committees,  and  is  as  follows: 


COMMITTEES  AND  SPECIALISTS  OP  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF 
AGRICULTURE 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Dr.  W.  Fmnk  Becfc,  Altoon*. 

Mm    .Tenn  Kino  Foulke,   W«.t  Chester. 

J.  Newton  Glover,  Viokaburg. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

John  Kr Wrier,  New   Ringgold. 

(5.   A.   Ronson,   Trnikhminock. 

JooT  A.  H-rr MiilhnJI. 

F.  R    Bron- RBflnrahtirg. 

B.  Frank  Wambold Sellersvffle . 

COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION 

S    S    RWnnlder, (Colly  Station. 

M    M     Narlopy Milroy . 

H..o.   H     C     Snflvely aeon*. 

Hon    It    <!    MoOowiiti Op]epr's  MiDj. 

Hon     ItnWrt  W.   I^ilir Roswell. 


CONSULTING  SPECIALISTS 

Botanist,  Prof.  F.  D.  Kern,  State  College. 

Pomologist,   Chester  J.  Tyson,  Florudiile. 

Chemist Dr.  William  Frear, State  College. 

Vet.   Surgeon,   ...Dr.  C.  J.  Marshall,   Harrisburg. 

Sanitarian, Hon.  S.  G.  Diion Hurriaburg. 

Microscopist  and  Hygieniat,  ...Prof.  J.   W .   Kellogg,  Harrisburg. 

Entomologist,   J.  A.  Herr,  Jjincaster. 

Ornithologist Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus Harrisburg. 

Meteorologist Prof.  W.  G.  Owens,   Lewisburg. 

Mineralogist Dr.  Isaac  A.  Harvey,  Lock  Haven. 

Apiarist H.  C.  Klinger,  Liverpool. 

Economic  Geologist,   Baird  Halberstadt Puttaville. 

Agricultural  Geologist W.  H.   Stout,   Pinegrove. 

Forests  and  Forestry,  Miss  Mira  L.  Dock, FnyettBville,  R.  D. 

Feeding  Stuffs, G.  G.  Hutchison Warrior's  Mark. 

The  Committee  would  recommend  that  a  Specialist,  to  be  known  as  the  Specialist 
on  "Soils  and  Crops,"  be  made  and  that  Prof.  Franklin  Menges,  York,  Pa.,  be 
made  the  Specialist  for  this  year. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 


CEREALS  AND  CEREAL  CROPS 
J.  Newton  Glover,  Vieksburg. 

ROADS  AND  ROAD  LAWS 
P.  S.  Fenstermaker Allentown. 

FRUIT  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE 
W.  F.  Riddle,  Everett. 

DAIRY  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
Dr.  M.  E.  Conard Westgrove. 

FERTILIZERS 
John  Shuener New  Ringgold. 

WOOL  AND  TEXTILE  FIBERS 
James  M.  Paxton,  Houston. 

LIVESTOCK 
W.  C.  Black, Mercer. 

POULTRY 
W.  Theo.  Wittman,  Allentown. 

1A.  P.  Young. 
Jean  Kane  Foulke. 
S.  S.   Blyholder. 
H.  G.  McGowun. 
John  Srhoener. 
W.  F.  Holtzer. 
J.   Newton  Glover. 
O.  F.  Barnes. 
M.  M.  Nuginey. 
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MR.  ESCHBACH:  I  move  that  we  accept  the  report  of  this 
committee  as  a  whole. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Cowan  and  adopted. 

MR,  McGOWAN:  I  just  noticed  that  my  name  has  been  men- 
tioned as  on  the  Committee  on  Legislation.  I  was  just  thinking  that 
I  believe  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  more  along  legislative  lines  than 
we  have  in  the  past  year.  My  attention  just  called  to  this  fact  by  a 
gentleman  who  came  to  me  a  few  hours  ago,  who  said  that  when 
onr  committee  met  be  would  like  to  know  it,  as  he  had  some  mat- 
ters that  he  wanted  us  to  consider.  Now  it  has  been  said  that  this 
committee  is  not  to  create  legislation,  but  to  consider  such  matters 
as  are  brought  before  it.  We  all  recognize  the  very  great  importance 
of  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  and  I  trust  that  we  will  have  the 
most  hearty  and  thoughtful  cooperation  by  every  member  of  this 
Board  so,  that  in  the  coming  year,  we  may  be  able  to  accomplish 
more  along  legislative  lines  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  our 
great  State. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  anything  further  before  the  conven- 
tion this  evening?  Mr.  Fenstermaker,  we  will  allow  you  time  to  put 
that  question. 

MR.  FENSTERMAKER:  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Conard— he 
referred  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  reaching  out  in  all  directions 
to  get  milk  and  Brooklyn  dealers  being  anxious  to  have  it.  What 
are  they  paying  for  milk? 

DR.  CONARD :  A  little  more  than  the  Philadelphia  dealers  can 
pay.  I  don't  know  what  they  are  paying  just  now;  the  New  Yort 
market  pays  9c  a  quart  for  the  regulation  retail  milk;  Philadel- 
phia pays  8c ;  it  puts  the  New  Tork  people  into  the  market  as  very 
wicked  competitors. 

MR.  FENSTERMAKER:  I  mean  what  do  the  farmers  get  for 
their  milk? 

DR.  CONARD:  That's  the  point  I  don't  know;  I  don't  know 
what  they  are  paying  the  farmer. 

MR.  GLOVER:  The  Diamond  Dairy  Company,  of  Erie,  has  a 
plant  at  Vicksburg,  and  they  pay  $1.90;  the  average  for  1913  was 
$1.64  and  a  fraction,  delivered  at  the  creamery. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  At  Altoona,  the  Erie  people  are  paying  $2.00 
a  hundred  pounds,  coming  around  and  soliciting  it  and  it  is  no 
trouble  to  make  contracts  at  $2.00  a  hundred  for  the  winter  months. 
I  cannot  tell  what  they  will  pay  in  the  summer. 

MR.  FENSTERMAKER:  How  much  a  quart  will  that  be?  What 
is  the  size  of  the  cans? 

DR.  CONARD:     One  hundred  pound  cans;  46  quarts  in  a  can. 

MR.  FENSTERMAKER:     That's  4c  a  quart  then. 

DR.  CONARD:     It  runs  nearer  three. 
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MR.  FENSTERMAKER:  Is  that  a  profitable  business,  to  produce 
milk  for  3c  a  quart?  " 

DR.  CONARD:  That  depends  on  your  cows.  It  is  not  a  profitable 
business  if  a  cow  doeB  not  give  more  than  4,000  pounds  of  milk  a 
year,  or  a  little  over  2,000  quarts;  that  would  be  $60,  at  3c  a  quart. 
It  will  cost  you  $60  to  $75  a  year  to  feed  a  cow,  so  there  is  nothing 
in  it  at  that,  if  she  gives  4,000  pounds ;  but  if  she  gives  6,000  pounds, 
as  a  great  many  do,  and  a  great  many  cows  give  more,  yon  see  that 
puts  it  in  another  class,  that  puts  it  at  $00,  at  3c  a  quart,  and  then 
you  have  a  little  margin. 

MR.  FENSTERMAKER:  Exactly.  At  the  Experiment  Station, 
I  have  not  seen  any  lower  figure  than  5c  a  quart  as  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  some  go  as  high  as  six,  figuring  everything  in,  includ- 
ing labor.  Now  can  the  farmer  afford  to  produce  milk  at  3c  a  quart 
when,  with  an  average  herd  like  that  at  the  Experiment  Station,  it 
costs  them  6c  a  quart  to  produce  it? 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  The  milk  produced  on  my  farm 
is  selling  at  8c  a  quart,  and  the  farmer  is  purchasing  milk  from  his 
neighbor  at  6c  a  quart  that  he  puts  in  with  his  milk. 

DR.  CONARD:  I  will  tell  you  of  an  extreme  case  that  illus- 
trates the  difference  between  a  good  cow  and  a  poor  one.  The  cow 
had  recently  finished  a  manual  test  of  23,000  pounds  of  milk  in  a 
year,  or  something  over  11,000  quarts.  The  milk,  at  5c  a  quart — 
it  was  retailed  at  more  than  that,  but  it  could  be  retailed  at  5c  most 
anywhere,  or  mnch  of  it  could  be  wholesaled  at  that,  brought  in — I 
can't  give  you  the  exact  figures,  but  I  can  give  you  the  difference — 
it  brought  in  enough  money  so  that  when  her  feed,  which  cost  $184 
in  the  year,  was  deducted,  it  left  $364  for  milk  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  feeding,  almost  a  dollar  a  day.  Now  I  say  it  is  an  extreme 
case,  but  it  shows  the  difference  between  a  good  cow  and  a  bad  one. 
That  cow  will  make  almost  a  dollar  a  day  and  yet  it  cost  $184  to 
feed  her.  If  we  have  our  cows  bred  up  and  selected,  bred  and  cared 
for  properly  so  that  they  will  give  us  a  large  flow  of  milk,  6,000  or 
7,000  pounds  in  a  year,  we  can  make  a  profitable  business  of  it;  but 
the  average  cow  that  gives  140  pounds  of  butter  fat  and  about  4,000 
pounds  of  milk  in  a  year,  is  not  a  paying  proposition. 

MR.  FENSTERMAKER:  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  was 
that  Bomebody  remarked  that  anybody  who  tries  to  make  a  dairy 
pay  will  become  crazy. 

A  Member:     What  would  such  a  cow  be  valued  at? 

DR.  CONARD:  I  don't  know;  this  was  very  high  bred,  imported 
cow.  I  know  another  cow  that  made  a  record  in  five  consecutive 
years  of  62,000  pounds  of  milk,  a  little  over  12,000  pounds  of  milk 
a  year.    They  refused  $2,500  for  that  cow. 

A  Member:  Was  the  cost  of  the  animal  considered  when  you 
computed  the  profit? 

DR.  CONARD:  No,  nothing  at  all  but  the  milk  and  the  feed.  I 
just  brought  it  up  to  show  what  it  was  possible  for  a  cow  to  do. 
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MR.  STOUT:  I  inquired  what  was  the  price  received  for  this 
cattle  and  was  told  $7,000  for  a  cow  and  $16,000  for  a  bull. 

MB.  WELD:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  interested 
in  cows,  too,  and  I  believe  that  the  right  kind  of  cow,  such  as  Dr. 
Gonard  has  been  speaking  about,  can  be  made  to  pay  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; in  fact,  I  know  they  can  and  I  know  that  the  average  man 
who  heeps  cows  does  not  appreciate  what  it  costs  per  year  to  keep 
a  cow  and  he  falls  down  on  the  dairy  business  from  that  very  fact, 
that  he  does  not  take  into  consideration  that  he  is  paying  out  $55 
to  |70  a  year  for  food  alone  for  that  cow,  and  if  he  hasn't  got  a 
cow  that  will  return  him  more  than  that  many  dollars  worth  of 
material,  he  is  playing  a  losing  game.  If  be  has  bred  and  selected 
bis  cows  with  a  view  to  making  them  efficient  users  of  feed,  he  can 
get  back  anywhere  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  for  every  dollar  he  puts 
into  the  cow  for  food  alone,  and  that  is  pretty  good.  My  own  dairy 
this  last  year  paid  me  $1.68  for  every  dollar,  pasture  included,  that 
I  put  into  the  manger  of  those  cows,  in  the  past  twelve  months: 
every  bit  of  feed  measured  as  accurately  as  we  could  measure  it  and 
computed  at  its  market  value,  and  it  cost  me  $70  a  piece  to  feed 
them,  and  yet,  with  that  cost,  they  returned  me  $1.68  profit  for  the 
part  of  their  product  which  I  sold  alone,  namely  the  butter  fat, 
and  above  that  product  I  had  the  skimmed  milk  and  the  offspring 
of  the  cow  and  the  manure  to  offset  the  investment  and  labor,  but 
taking  the  actual  cost  of  the  food  and  crediting  it  with  the  part  of 
the  product  I  sold  to  my  customers,  those  cows  paid  me  $1.68  for 
every  dollar  of  cost  I  put  into  them. 

MB.  BLYHOLDEE:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  brother  how  much 
he  got  for  his  milk? 

ME.  WELD:  I  made  the  milk  into  butter  and  sold  the  butter  at 
the  highest  New  York  quotations  for  specials. 

SECRETARY  CBITCHFIELD :  I  have  just  one  little  cow  story 
I  want  to  tell.  One  of  my  neighbors,  formerly  in  the  hardware 
business,  left  the  business.  He  stayed  in  the  same  town ;  he  retired, 
however,  from  the  hardware  business  and  kept  one  good  cow  and  he 
told  me  that  the  year  preceding — this  was  tbe  year  1912 — his  cow 
had  paid  him,  I  think  it  was,  $104;  it  was  over  $100.,  I  think  it  was 
$104.  He  sold  the  milk,  he  didn't  make  any  butter  he  bought  butter 
for  family  use,  be  sold  his  milk  using  only  enough  for  table  purposes 
in  his  own  family  and  made  $104. ;  if  it  was  $104.  It  was  over  $100 
and  I  think  it  was  $104,  over  and  above  all  that  it  cost  him  to  feed 
that  cow.  He  bought  everything,  his  pasture,  his  hay,  everything 
that  he  fed  her,  and  he  is  a  man  that  will  be  willing  to  testify  to 
that  at  any  time. 

ME.  FENSTERMAKER:  This  reminds  me  of  a  poultry  story  I 
read  not  long  ago.  Some  lady  was  very  successful  in  raising  yonng 
chickens  and  bragged  about  it  to  her  neighbors  and  they  asked  her, 
''Did  you  figure  the  labor?"  "No,"  she  replied,  "if  you  figure  the 
labor,  it  won't  pay."  He's  a  good  dairyman — doesn't  figure  bis  own 
labor;  that  is  one  of  the  items  that  we  farmers  all  forget,  we  take  it 
for  granted  that  we  are  working  for  nothing.     No  other  business 
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under  the  sun  would  attain  success  under  those  conditions;  you  most 
figure  the  labor,  .no  matter  who  does  it. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  want  to  bring  you  a  case  where  a  man 
did  nothing  but  farm  on  fifty  acres  since  the  war.  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes came  into  our  community  some  years  ago,  under  Secretary 
Edge.  This  man  got  a  fashion  of  keeping  eight  or  ten  cows.  This 
man  has  done  nothing  but  farm;  he  has  as  nice  a  property  as  there 
is  in  our  valley.  He  has  a  nice  house,  nicely  painted ;  he  has  a  nice 
barn  painted  red;  he  has  educated  his  children  fairly  well;  he  has 
clothed  them  well;  he  has  raised  five  children;  he  has  contributed 
to  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  community;  he  is  a  member  of  the 
church,  he  contributed  and  he  did  it  well;  he  drives  to  church,  while 
he  is  farming,  with  a  nice  team,  and  he  has  lived  as  a  man.  His  son 
grew  up  with  him  and  the  father  retired  and  the  son  took  the  farm 
of  fifty  acres  and  followed  the  same  process,  never  speculated  a 
day  in  his  life;  had  about  ten  cows,  made  butter  that  he  sold  in  Ty- 
rone market  for  thirty-five  cents.  He  had  a  piece  of  land  that  is  a 
garden,  very  productive.  He  bought  thirty  some  acres  to  add  to  that 
farm;  he  has  fixed  that  up;  it's  a  place  which,  if  you  drive  along 
the  road,  you  will  stop  and  look  at,  and  he  never  engaged  in  any- 
thing but  the  eight  or  ten  cows,  making  good  butter  and  selling 
it  at  a  good  fair  price. 

Now,  he  didn't  get  that  money  from  out  of  the  clouds,  he  didn't 
dig  it  up  out  or  the  earth,  he  made  it  legitimately  farming  in  that 
line.  That  is  only  one  case  of  thousands  that  could  be  mentioned 
all  over  this  Commonwealth ;  where  a  man  will  put  brains  and  labor 
and  patience  into  his  work  and  seek  a  market,  he  will  increase  his 
wealth  by  keeping  cows. 

DR.  CONARD:  I  could  cite  you  several  cases  similar  to  that. 
I  think  of  two  men  in  my  own  neighborhood  who  keep,  one  of  them 
about  thirty  cows,  maybe  forty  part  of  the  time ;  the  other  one,  less. 
They  had  a  market  for  cream.  They  would  sell  perhaps  twenty- 
two  per  cent,  cream  for  eighten  cents  a  quart  They  had  the  skim 
milk  left  at  home.  Those  men,  for  that  cream  alone,  realized,  one 
of  them  |110.  and  some  cents  per  cow;  the  other  one  $115.,  I  think, 
and  some  cents,  per  cow,  per  year.  That  doesn't  count  anything 
for  skim  milk;  it  doesn't  count  anything  at  all  for  the  calves,  and 
the  work  is  comparatively  little,  the  freight  is  light,  because  there 
is  only  the  cream  to  ship.  They  run  it  into  the  market  quite  easy, 
it  is  really  about  the  easiest  way  of  dairying  that  I  know  of.  That 
was  about  four  or  five  years  ago  when  feed  had  not  reached  the  price 
it  has  today.  I  am  sure  that,  compared  to  present  prices,  those  cows 
did  not  cost  over  |60.  a  head  to  feed  them,  probably  less  than  that, 
at  that  time,  leaving  a  good  margin  of  $50  profit  on  every  cow,  taking 
them  as  a  herd.  Of  course  one  cow,  if  she  happens  to  be  a  very 
good  one  and  does  not  have  any  drone  to  live  off  of  her,  will  natur- 
ally be  better,  but  where  you  take  the  herd  through,  good  and  bad, 
and  these  were  well  selected  cows,  each  one  tested  individually,  that 
margin  was  pretty  good,  and  those  two  men  both  sold  their  farms — 
came  to  an  age  when  they  did  not  want  to  follow  the  work  any 
longer — and  both  made  their  farms  out  of  that  kind  of  business  and 


are  living  in  Westgrove,  one  of  them,  and  the  other  in  Applegrove, 
and  can  go  where  they  please,  at  least  one  of  them  can,  the  other 
can't  because  he  is  a  cripple. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  suppose  we  had  better  adjourn  this  discus- 
sion as  the  hour  is  getting  late,  and  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that 
I  had  better  read  the  names  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  and 
then  any  one  who  has  any  resolutions  to  offer  can  hand  them  to 
some  member  of  the  Committee  or  have  them  presented  in  the  ses- 
sion to-morrow. 

(After  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
had  been  read,  the  meeting  adjourned.) 


January  30,  1914,  7:30  P.  M. 

Vice  President  Wilson  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    The  meeting  will  come  to  order. 

MR.  KILL  AM:  I  have  a  resolution  that  the  Road  Committee 
wish  to  present  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  this  time; 

Whereas,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  last  election  clearly  demonstrated 
that  she  believes  in  a  system  of  business  roads  leading  from  the  farm 
to  the  market  town,  railroad  station,  school  and  church  on  the  "pay- 
as-you  go"  plan,  and 

Whereas,  A  bill  now  in  Congress  known  as  the  Shackelford  Road 
Measure,  provides  aid  for  the  various  states  for  the  improvement  of 
roads  by  granting  $60.  per  mile  for  macadam,  $30.  per  mile  for  gravel 
and  $15.  per  mile  for  earth  roads,  yielding  annually  over  $1,000,00(1 
as  Pennsylvania's  share,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  that  each  individual  Congressman  and 
Senator  representing  the  Keystone  State,  support  by  their  vote,  the 
passage  of  the  Shackelford  Road  Bill. 

Resolved,  further,  That  we  endorse  the  action  of  Congressman 
Dersham  and  others  in  the  loyal  support  they  are  giving  the  measure 
in  their  Committee  on  Public  Roads, 

This  resolution  by  the  Road  Committee  has  been  drawn  up  and  pre- 
sented to  this  meeting  for  such  action  as  you  may  deem  proper. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hutchison,  the  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to 
send  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  to  each  member  of  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania  and  also  to  our  Senators. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  First  on  the  program  this  evening,  is  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  George  G.  Hutchison,  Specialist  on  Feeding  Stuffs. 
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MR.  HUTCHISON:  My  Mends  I  am  pleased  to  be  before  you  to- 
night. 1  am  glad  to  see  so  many  familiar  faces  here,  so  many  per- 
sons who  are  interested  in  the  wort  of  the  farm  and  the  home  and 
of  the  State.  It  has  been  a  great  treat  to  us,  while  we  have  been  here 
listening  to  these  different  addresses.  Why  they  should  put  me  on 
this  subject  this  evening,  I  don't  know;  you'll  have  to  blame  the 
Committee.  I  hope  I  may  interest  you  a  little  in  this  great  subject 
that  is  before  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  to-day.  We  are  consider- 
ing economic  questions,  questions  of  feeding  our  people,  questions  of 
producing  cheaper  foods,  and  the  one  that  I  have  the  honor  to  speak 
for  a  little  while  on,  is  one  that  lies  very  close  to  the  production  of 
foods,  such  as  milk,  butter,  beef  and  all  manner  of  foods  that  are 
grown  upon  the  farm.  The  day  was  when  the  farmer  was  able  to 
produce  his  own  feed.  The  question  was  asked  this  evening  by  our 
janitor.  When  we  worked  for  Mr.  Young,  a  former  member  of  this 
Board,  he  stated  that  Mr.  Young  grew  all  the  feed  on  these  rich 
farms  down  here  to  feed  his  domestic  animals.  Agriculture  has 
greatly  changed  since  Mr.  Young  conducted  those  farms. 

Mr.  Hutchison  then  presented  the  following  report: 

REPORT  OF  SPECIALIST  ON  FEEDING  STUFFS 
By  GEO.  G.  HUTCHISON,   Warrior's  Mark,  Pa. 

Another  year  has  come  and  gone  and  we  are  before  you  once  more 
to  give  an  account  of  our  stewardship.  To  some  it  must  seem 
strange  that  there  appears  upon  your  program  a  report  of  a  specialist 
on  feeding  stuffs.  This  title  we  believe  would  be  more  fitting  to  some 
College  Professor;  but  after  years  of  research  and  study  on  this 
matter,  we  come  before  you  today  hoping  to  bring  something  that 
may  create  a  greater  interest  among  you  as  representatives  of  the 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania.  The  question  is  so  large  and  the  different 
elements  that  enter  into  it,  so  great  that  it  seems  almost  an  im- 
possibility to  take  up  this  subject  and  properly  talk  upon  it  in  the 
short  time  that  is  allotted  to  me  on  this  program;  but  I  will  try  and 
call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  most  important  phases  of  this 
great  question. 

The  question  of  feeding  the  domestic  animals  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance. The  day  was  when  you  farmers  took  your  corn,  oats, 
rye  and  barley  to  the  mill  in  your  neighborhod  and  had  it  ground 
into  meal  to  feed  your  animals.  A  great  many  of  you  fed  it  whole. 
In  your  younger  days,  bran  and  middlings  were  discarded  and  no 
feeding  value  was  attached  thereto.  It  has  only  been  in  the  latter 
days  that  science  has  told  us  the  feding  value  or  the  composition  of 
these  different  articles.  Today  articles  of  feed  are  bought  and  sold 
on  their  feeding  value.  Little  did  the  miller  know  what  bran  had 
in  it,  sixteen  per  cent,  of  protein  and  five  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  that 
it  was  a  very  valuable  feed.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the  by-products 
that  are  on  the  market  to-day.  Some  of  these  by-products  run  high 
in  feeding  value  while  lower  grade  by-products  are  mixed  with  tie 
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higher  and  are  placed  on  the  markets.  The  object  of  having  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  is  to  regulate  the  sale  of  these  byproducts  feeds. 
The  day  was  when  we  had  to  condemn  them  and  point  out  the  frand 
and  deception  that  was  being  practiced  upon  our  people  in  the  sale 
of  these  by-product  feeds,  but  by  diligent  work,  our  law  is  being 
observed,  and  there  never  was  a  day  that  the  farmer  could  purchase 
feeds  with  as  much  security  and  as  full  money  value  as  he  can  today 
in  Pennsylvania. 

One  of  the  great  checks  and  good  features  of  our  law  that  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to,  is,  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
through  his  representatives,  can  call  upon  the  firms  who  manufacture 
in  his  own  state  and  ship  in  from  outside  the  state,  to  register  their 
feeds,  giving  the  name  of  the  feed  or  brand  name,  under  which  they 
intend  to  sell  it,  the  analysis  for  protein,  fat  and  fibre  and  the  com- 
position. During  the  last  year  there  was  filed  in  the  laboratory 
office  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  analysis  and  composi- 
tions of  2,000  different  kinds  of  feeds  that  come  upon  the  markets  of 
Pennsylvania.  These  statements  are  certified  to  by  a  member  of 
the  firm,  or  an  officer  of  the  firm,  or  individual,  that  are  manufac- 
turing the  feed.  This  is  one  of  the  best  checks  that  we  have  on 
what  is  coming  on  our  markets.  These  blanks  are  sent  out  to  all 
firms,  and  on  the  back  of  the  blank  is  a  portion  of  the  law  and  this 
explains  to  the  mixer  or  compounder  of  these  feeds,  what  kind  of 
feeds  can  be  sold  in  Pennsylvania  without  violating  the  law. 

This  has  another  beneficial  effect.  If  we  find  on  the  markets  any 
feeds  that  do  not  come  up  to  the  certification,  and  prosecution  ia 
ordered,  we  can  take  their  certificate  as  a  matter  of  evidence  into 
court  and  show  by  that  certificate  what  they  promised  to  do,  and  by 
our  analysis,  what  they  failed  to  do. 

The  Feeding  Stuffs  law  of  Pennsylvania  is  being  quoted  and  copied 
after  in  nearly  all  the  states  of  the  Union.  There  are  a  few  states 
that  have  a  clause  in  their  law  which  compels  the  manufacturer 
of  feeds  to  pay  a  license  on  each  ton  of  feed  sold.  Our  State  holds 
that  this  is  not  the  proper  way  to  raise  the  money  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  law,  as  that  tonnage  tax  gives  the  manufacturer,  or 
sales  agent  of  the  feed,  a  chance  to  add  on,  not  only  the  amount  of 
the  license  fee  to  each  ton,  but  gives  him  a  chance  to  add  on  a  larger 
per  cent,  claiming  that  they  have  to  pay  a  tax  to  sell  the  feeds  in  the 
Commonwealth.  But  the  Legislature,  in  its  wisdom,  has  given  us  a 
fair  appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  we  believe  that 
this  is  a  better  way  as  it  divided  the  burden  on  all  the  tax  payers. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  matters  that  we  have  had  to  regulate  in  the 
last  year,  is  the  control  of  the  cotton  seed  meals  that  come  upon  our 
markets.  The  majority  of  the  cotton  seed  meals  are  guaranteed 
forty-one  per  cent,  of  crude  protein,  but  we  find  quite  a  variation, 
running  down  to  thirty-eight  per  cent,  protein,  or  a  variation  of 
three  per  cent.,  some  running  as  low  as  thirty-five  per  cent. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  attend  the  National  Feed  Control  Conven- 
tion at  Washington  last  November,  and  one  of  the  items  that  was  on 
the  program  was  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cotton  seed  meals. 
Tins  subject  was  discussed  by  the  manufacturers  from  the  Southern 
states  where  the  cotton  seed  is  grown  and  the  meal  secured.  Too 
understand  that  the  cotton  seed  is  pressed  to  remove  the  cotton  oil 
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and  that  the  cotton  seed  meal  is  the  residue  or  by-product  of  the 
eotton  seed  berry,  and  should  contain,  as  referred  to  above,  nearly 
41%  of  protein  and  8%  of  fat,  and  not  over  9%  of  crude  fibre.  In 
Texas  there  is  a  cotton  seed  meal  that  will  run  over  50%  protein. 
This  matter  was  thoroughly  discussed  by  Dr.  C.  O.  Fraps,  State 
Chemist,  College  Station  of  Texas,  and  he  gave  the  analysis  of  206 
samples  of  cotton  seed  meals  which  run  on  an  average  of  47-65% 
of  protein  and  6.50%  of  fibre.  He  claims  that  the  mixers  of  cotton 
seed  meal  could  take  the  cotton  seed  meal  of  Texas  and  add  14% 
of  hulls  and  the  same  would  run  41%,  the  same  as  the  meal  sold 
from  the  Southern  states.  His  contention  is  that  pure  meal  should 
contain  a  very  small  percentage  of  cotton  seed  hulls  and  that  the 
reason  that  the  north  gets  such  a  low  grade  of  cotton  seed  meal  is, 
that  there  is  either  cotton  seed  hulls  added  to  the  meal  or  a  percent- 
age is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  meal.  I  would  say  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  purchase  of  cotton  seed  meal,  to  buy  it  on  its  pro- 
tein analysis,  which  should  not  be  less  than  41%.  Its  analysis  for 
fat  should  not  be  less  than  6%  and  its  analysis  for  fibre  should  not 
exceed  9%.  This  is  as  good  a  guide  as  I  can  give  yon  or  that  any 
chemist  or  chemists  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject. 

Another  great  fraud  in  the  sale  of  cotton  seed  meal,  is  the  poor 
sacks  or  bags  in  which  it  is  put  up,  and  the  great  variation  in  the 
number  of  pounds  in  said  sacks.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  ship- 
pers from  the  South  to  this  subject,  and  a  number  of  them  agreed 
that  they  were  going  to  use  good,  strong  sacks  and  guarantee  100 
pounds  in  the  same.  If  the  purchasers  of  cotton  seed  meal  would 
give  some  attention  to  this  matter,  they  might  be  saved  quite  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  their  meals.  I  have  known  as 
high  as  two  tons  of  waste  and  shortage  to  be  in  a  car  lot  of  meal 
coming  into  Pennsylvania. 

Another  question  that  is  before  the  National  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, at  Washington,  and  also  before  the  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture  throughout  the  United  States,  is  in  regard  to  wheat 
bran.  The  understanding  of  the  purchaser  of  wheat  bran  is  that 
he  is  receiving  the  outer  coating  or  covering  of  the  wheat  berry. 
This  is  true  of  the  bran  manufactured  from  pure  wheat.  You  know 
in  the  cleaning  of  wheat,  especially  in  large  mills,  where  they  manu- 
facture the  high  grade  flour,  they  scour  the  wheat  and  remove  all 
foreign  materials,  such  as  wheat  seeds,  sand,  small  and  imperfect 
grains  of  wheat  and  other  impurities  that  might  be  mixed  with  the 
wheat.  This  was  sold  to  feed  compounders  or  mixers  and  the  mill- 
ers received  a  very  small  sum  for  the  same. 

The  millers  have  conceived  the  idea  that  they  should  make  some 
money  out  of  this  as  well  as  the  men  to  whom  they  were  selling  it  to, 
hence  they  are  grinding  and  running  this  in  their  wheat  bran  and 
calling  it  "Hill  Run."  This  is  a  very  misleading  statement  to  those 
who  do  not  understand  it,  and  at  the  present  time  my  contention  is, 
that  manufacturers  of  pure  wheat  bran  are  making  a  mistake  and 
I  have  so  stated  to  their  National  Secretary:  Kansas  has  been  fol- 
lowing this  rule  for  several  years,  but  the  wheat  from  Kansas  con- 
tains very  little  foreign  matter.  The  wheat  of  the  Dakotas  and  the 
Northwest  contain  a  very  much  larger  percentage  of  foreign  sub- 
stances.    I  would  be  very  sorry  if  our  wheat  bran  that  comes  upon 
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our  markets  should  be  depreciated.  The  sacks  on  which  I  bare 
noticed  their  analysis  were  a  guarantee  of  14%  of  protein.  This 
would  indicate  a  fair  wheat  bran.  The  molasses  feeds  that  have  been 
coming  into  our  State  have  shown  a  great  improvement.  They  are 
finely  ground,  their  guarantees  of  protein,  fat  and  fibre  are  main- 
tained, some  few  of  them  running  a  few  percent  higher  in  fibre  than 
we  would  like  to  see,  but  Ihere  has  been  a  great  demand  for  these 
feeds  and  the  public  are  buying  largely  of  the  same.  Competition 
is  regulating  the  price  and"  keeping  it,  we  believe,  near  its  real 
feeding  value. 

We  have  no  startling  things  to  bring  to  you,  as  we  did  have  some 
years  ago,  through  the  vigilance  and  work  of  our  Bureau  and  the 
close  touch  that  we  keep  with  the  manufacturers,  our  prosecutions 
have  not  been  so  numerous.  Yet  we  find,  now  and  then,  some  one  who 
is  anxious  to  make  money,  who  has  not  had  experience,  who  will 
place  npon  the  markets  a  low  grade  feed,  or  one  improperly  labeled. 
As  our  report  will  show,  we  have  taken  over  1300  samples  of  feeds 
in  the  last  year  in  53  of  the  67  counties  of  the  Commonwealth.  Onr 
agents  have  visited  a  large  number  of  towns  and  conversed  with  feed 
dealers,  gave  them  instruction  in  regard  to  the  law  and  other  matters 
of  importance.  We  have  a  report  giving  the  number  of  samples 
taken  in  each  county,  the  towns  visited  and  giving  a  detail  of  the 
work,  which  I  will  not  read,  but  which  will  appear  in  the  Annual 
Report.  During  the  year  1913,  samples  were  taken  in  53  counties  of 
the  State.  The  total  number  of  towns  visited  in  1913,  were  384. 
Samples  of  feed  were  not  taken  in  all  of  the  towns  visited,  as  many 
duplicate  samples  of  the  same  brands  of  feed  found  had  already 
been  taken  in  other  towns.  The  total  number  of  samples  of  feed 
taken  in  1913  were  1300,  distributed  in  the  following  named  counties: 
Montgomery,  65;  Crawford,  20;  Forest,  9;  Lawrence,  10;  Mifflin, 
13;  Juniata,  4;  Bucks,  9;  Butler,  32;  Beaver,  19;  Lebanon,  36; 
Dauphin,  34;  York,  37;  Cameron,  8;  Potter,  8;  Perry,  4;  Centre,  22; 
Armstrong,  22;  Fayette,  23;  Union,  23;  Cumberland,  29;  Franklin, 
19;  Lvcoming,  25;  Northumberland,  30;  Montour,  1.2; ■Columbia, 
12;  Snyder,  12;  Erie,  34;  Tioga,  42;  Sullivan,  2;  Luzerne,  57;  Bed- 
ford, 17;  Cambria,  38;  Somerset,  28;  Mercer,  30;  Huntingdon,  7; 
Allegheny,  27;  McKean,  28;  Blair,  29;  Berks,  13;  Elk,  23;  Jefferson, 
23;  Clearfield,  24;  Westmoreland.  67;  Lehigh,  13;  Bradford,  32;  Ve- 
nango, 19;  Indiana,  19;  Clinton,  14;  Washington,  38;  Delaware,  10; 
Philadelphia,  8;  Lancaster,  61;  Chester,  62. 

In  the  following  counties,  towns  were  visited  during  the  year: 
Lancaster  County: 

Lancaster,  Manheim,  Mechanicsville,  Lititz,  Elizabethtown,  Mt 
Joy,  New  Holland,  Bareville,  Quarryville,  Eldora,  Fulton  House, 
New  Providence,  Kinzer,  Christiana,  Columbia,  Florin  and  Rheems. 
Chester  County: 

Glen  Moore,  Coatesville,  Parkesburg,  Downingtown,  West  Chester, 
Kennett  Square,  Malvern,  Atglen,  Avondale,  Phoenixville,  and  Pocop- 
son. 
Delaware  County: 

Chester,  Darby,  Glenolden  and  Media. 
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Philadelphia  County: 

Philadelphia. 
Clinton  County: 

Lock  Haven,  Mill  Hall,  Flemington  and  Renovo. 
Washington  County: 

Charleroi,  Donora,  West  Brownsville,  Washington,  Speers,  Monon- 
ganela,  McDonald,  East  Washington,  Houston  and  Canonsburg. 
Venango  County: 

Oil  Ci(y,  Emlenton,  Franklin,  Rouseville,  Utica  and  Siverly. 
Indiana  County: 

BlairBville,  Saltsburg,  Indiana,  Homer  City,  Creekside,  Blaeklick 
and    Clymer. 
Westmoreland  County: 

La  t  robe,   Greensburg,  Mt.  Pleasant,   Avonmore,  Bolivar,   Irwin, 
Derry,  Jeannette,  Manor,  Monessen,  New  Florence,  New  Kensington, 
North  Bellevernon,  New  Salem,  Scottdale,  Parnassus,  Trafford,  Van- 
dergrift,  Vandergrift  Heights  and  Youngwood. 
Lehigh  County: 

Bethlehem,   South    Bethlehem,   Allentown,   Slatington,   Macungie, 
Emaus  and  Gatasauqua. 
Bradford  County: 

Canton,    Alba,    Athens,    Wyalusing,    Towanda,    South    Waverly, 
Sayre,  New  Albany,  Monroe,  and  Troy. 
Elk  County: 

Ridgway,  St.  Marys  and  Johnsonburg. 
Jefferson  County: 

Brock  way  ville,  Big  Run,  Brookville,  Falls  Creek,  Punxsutawney, 
Reynoldsville,  Sykesville  and  Summery ille. 
Clearfield  County: 

Do  Bois,  Wallaceton,  Ramey,  Osceola,  Mahaffey,  Routsdale,  Cur- 
wens  ville,  Brisbin,  Moris  dale,  Munson  and  Clearfield. 
McKean  County: 

Bradford,  Smethport,  Eldred,  Port  Allegany,  Mount  Jewett  and 
Kane. 
Blair  County: 

Tyrone,  Juniata,  Martinsburg,  Altoona,  Roaring  Spring,  Hollidays- 
burg,  Gaysport,  Bellwood  and  Curryville. 
Berks  County: 

Birdsboro,   Gibraltar,   Reading,   Kutztown,   Womelsdorf,   Topton, 
Mount  Penn,  Hamburg  and  Fleetwood. 
Huntingdon  County: 

Huntingdon,  Petersburg,  Mt.  Union,  Mapleton  and  Orbisonia. 
Mercer  County: 

Sharon,  Farrell,  Greenville,  Grove  City,  Jamestown,  Mercer,  West 
Middlesex,  Wheatland  and  Sharpsville. 
Allegheny  County: 

Braddock,  Aspinwall,  Brnckenridge,  Hays,  Glassport,  Elizabeth, 
Pittsburgh,  East  Pittsburgh,  McKeesport,  Duquesne,  Carnegie, 
Bridgeville,  Pitcairn,  Homestead,  Rankin,  Sharpsburg,  Tarentum, 
Turtle  Creek,  Verona,  Walls,  Wilkinsburg  and  Wilmerding. 


Bedford  County: 

New  Enterprise,  Saxton,  Everett,  Bedford,  Hopewell,  and  Hynd- 
man. 
Cambria  County: 

Conemaugh,  Johnstown,  South  Fork,  Barne^boro,  Carrolltowa. 
Cresson,  Ebensburg,  Gallitzin,  Lilly,  Portage,  Hastings,  and  Pattern. 
Ffomeraet  County: 

Windber,    Berlin,    Garrett,    Hooversville,    Rockwood,    Salisbury. 
Somerset  and  Stoystown. 
Tioga  County: 

Wellsboro,  Westfield,  Tioga,  Osceola,  Nelson,  Mansfield,  Lawrence 
ville,  Knoxville,  Cowanesque  and  Elkland. 
Luzerne  County: 

Wilkes-Barre,    Avoca,    Dorrance,    Hazleton,    Kingston,    Luzerne, 
Miner's  Mills,  Nanticoke,  Pittston,  Plymouth,  West  Hazleton,  West 
Pittston  and  Wyoming. 
Columbia  County: 

Catawissa,  Berwick,  Centralia,  Bloomsburg,  and  West  Berwick. 
Snyder   County: 

Selinsgrove,  Swineford  and  Middlebnrg. 
Erie  County: 

Erie,  Albion,  Corry,  Waterford,  Girard,  Belle  Valley,  Union  City. 
Lycoming  County: 

Williamsport,  Mimcy,  South  Williamsport,  Newberry,  Mon tours- 
ville,  Montgomery,  Jersey  Shore,  Hughesville  and  Duboistown. 
Northumberland  County: 

Sunbnry,  Milton,  Mount  Carmel,  Northumberland,  Shamokin  and 
Watsontown. 
Montour  County: 

Danville. 
Union  County: 

MifHinburg  and  Lewisbnrg. 
Cumberland  County: 

Mechanicsburg,     Wormleysburg,     Shiremanstown,     Shippensburg. 
Newville,  Mount  Holly  Springs,  Lemoyne  and  Carlisle. 
Franklin  County: 

Shippensburg,     Chambersburg,     Green  castle,     Mercersburg,     and 
Waynesboro. 
Centre  County: 

Philipsburg,  Bellefonte,  Center  Hall,  Howard  and  Unionville. 
Armstrong  County: 

Apollo,  Vandergrift,  Leechburg,  Kit  tanning,  Ford  City,  Freeport 
Manorville  and  Parker's  Landing. 
Fayette  County: 

Uniontown,  Belleveraon,  Brownsville,  Oonnellsville,  Dunbar,  Ever- 
son,  Fairchanoe,  Masontown,  South  Brownsville  and  New  Salem. 
Cameron  County: 

Emporium  and  Driftwood. 
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Potter  County: 

Coudersport,  Galeton  and  Shinglehouse, 
Perry  County: 

Newport,  Marysville,  Duncannon,  Bloomfield  and  Millerstown. 
Dauphin  County: 

Hummelstown,    Harrisburg,    Highspire,    Middletown,    Penbrook, 
«nd  Steelton. 
York  County: 

York,   Hanover,  York   Haven.  Wriglitsville,  West  York,   Spring- 
grove,  Red  Lion,  Glen  Rock,  Dillsburg,  Dallastown  and  New  Free- 
dom. 
Buries  County: 

Richlandtown,   Bristol,   Chalfont,   Doylestown,   Perkasie,   Quaker- 
town,  Sellersville,  and  New  Hope. 
Butler  County: 

Butler,  Mars,  Harmony,  Zelienople,  Evans  City  and  Slippery  Rock, 
Beaver  County: 

Beaver  Palls,  New  Brighton,  Monaca,  Rochester,  Freedom,  Bridge- 
water,  Beaver  and  Ambrldge. 
Lawrence  County: 

New  Castle,  Wampum,  Volant  and  Ellwood  City. 
Mifflin  County: 

McVeytown,  Lewistown,  Newton  Hamilton  and  Reedsville. 
Juniata  County: 

Mifflin  and  Port  Royal. 
Montgomery  County; 

Pottstown,  Ambler,  Bridgeport,  Consfyohocken,  Hatboro,  Jenkm- 
town,  Lansdale,  Norristown,  North  Wales,  Royersford,  Souderton, 
Colmar  and  West  Point. 
Crawford  County: 

Meadville,  Titusville,  Baegeratown,   Lingsville,   Hydetown,   Con- 
neautville,  Conneaut  Lake,  Cochranton  and  Cambridge  Springs. 
Forest  County: 
Tionesta. 

Many  inquiries  are  received  in  regard  to  the  character  of  buck- 
wheat offals.  The  two  principal  buckwheat  products  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  examine  from  time  to  time,  are  huekwheat  middlings 
and  buckwheat  feed.  The  analysis  of  the  middlings  has  been  found 
to  be  as  high  as  32%  of  crude  protein,  with  7%  of  crude  fat  and  4% 
of  crude  fibre.  Rome  samples  which  were  classed  as  buckwheat  mid- 
dlings, ran  as  low  as  10%  of  protein.  The  buckwheat  feed  is  simply 
a  mixture  of  middlings  and  hulls,  and  the  dividing  line  between  these 
two  products  is  sometimes  difficult  to  be  determined.  Buckwheat 
feed  will  analyze  about  12  to  14%  of  crude  protein,  with  a  maximum 
amount  of  crude  fibre  of  about  20  to  25%.  Buckwheat  offals,  which 
contain  more  than  10%  of  crude  protein,  and  with  less  than  12% 
of  crude  fibre,  are  usually  classed  as  buckwheat  middlings.  Those 
offals  which  run  less  in  protein  and  exceed  12%  in  fibre  are  classed 
as  buckwheat  feeds.  For  your  information  I  will  give  you  the  defini- 
tions, as  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Feed  Control  Officials  of  the 
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United  States,  at  their  annual  meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
definitions  may  be  of  some  value  to  you,  if  you  will  stud;  them  and 
they  answer  a  great  many  questions  that  come  up  in  regard  to  con- 
centrated feeds. 

DEFINITIONS 

The  following  feeding  stuffs  definitions  were  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Feed  Con'rol  Officials  of  the  United  States.  Many  of  these 
definitions  were  included  in  our  former  report;  and  inasmuch  as  new 
definitions  were  adopted  at  the  meeting,  held  November  IS,  and 
19,  1912,  the  total  list  of  definitions  is  herewith  presented. 

Alfalfa  Meal  is  the  entire  alfalfa  hay  ground,  and  does  not  contain 
an  admixture  of  ground  alfalfa  straw  or  olher  foreign  materials. 

Blood  Meal  is  ground  dried  blood. 

Brewers'  Dried  Grains  are  the  properly  dried  residue  from  cereals 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  beer. 

Buckwheat  Shorts,  or  Buckwlieat  Middlings,  are  that  portion  of 
the  buckwheat  grain  immediately  inside  of  the  hull  after  separation 
from  the  flour. 

Choice  Cottonseed  Meal  must  be  finely  ground,  and  not  necessarily 
bolted,  perfectly  sound  and  sweet  in  odor,  yellow,  free  from  excess 
of  lint,  and  must  contain  at  least  41  per  cent,  of  protein. 

Chop  is  a  ground  or  chop  feed  composed  of  one  or  more  different 
cereals  or  by-products  thereof.  If  it  bears  a  name  descriptive  of  the 
kind  of  cereals,  it  must  be  made  exclusively  of  the  entire  grains  of 
those  cereals. 

Clipped  Oat  Refuse  (term  oat  clippings  not  recognized),  is  the  re- 
sultant by-product  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  clipped  oats.  It 
may  contain  light,  chaffy  material  broVen  from  the  ends  of  tbe  hulls, 
empty  hulls,  light  immature  oats  and  dust.  Tt  must  not  contain  an 
Rxressive  amount  of  oat  hulls. 

Corn  Bran  is  the  outer  coating  of  the  corn  kernel. 

Corn  Feed  Meal  is  the  sifting  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of 
•racked  corn  and  table  meal  from  the  whole  grain. 

Cornstarch  By-Product,  with  corn  bran,  is  that  portion  of  commer- 
cial shelled  corn  that  remains  after  the  separation  of  the  larger  part 
of  the  starch,  and  the  germ  by  the  processes  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  corn-starch  and  glucose.  It  may  or  may  not  contain  corn 
solubles. 

Cornstarch  By-Product,  without  corn  bran,  is  that  part  of  com- 
mercial shelled  corn  that  remains  after  the  separation  of  the  larger 
part  of  the  starch,  1he  germ  and  the  bran  by  the  processes  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  cornstarch  and  glucose.  It  may  or  may  not 
contain  corn  solubles. 

Cottonseed  Feed  is  a  mixture  of  cottonseed  meal  and  cottonseed 
hulls,  containing  less  than  36  per  cent,  of  protein. 

Cottonseed  Meal  is  a  product  of  the  cottonseed  only,  composed 
principally  of  the  kernel  with  such  portion  of  the  hull  as  is  neces- 
sary in  the  manufacture  of  oil;  provided,  that  nothing  shall  be 
recognized  as  cottonseed  meal  that  does  not  conform  to  the  foregoing 
definition  and  that  does  not  contain  at  least  36  per  cent,  of  protein. 

Cracklings  are  the  residue  after  partially  extracting  the  fats  and 
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oils  from  the  animal  tissue.    If  they  bear  a  name  descriptive  of  their 
kind,  composition  or  origin,  they  must  correspond  thereto. 

Digestive  Tankage  is  the  residue  from  animal  tissue  exclusive  of 
hoof  and  horn  especially  prepared  for  feeding  purposes  by  tanking 
under  live  steam,  drying  under  high  heat,  and  suitable  grinding.  If 
it  contains  any  considerable  amount  of  bone  it  must  be  designated 
Digester  Meat  and  Bone  Tankage. 

Distillers'  Dried  Grains  are  the  dried  residue  from  cereals  obtained 
in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  and  distilled  liquors.  The  product 
shall  bear  the  designation  indicating  the  cereal  predominating. 

Floss  Plant  By-Product  is  that  portion  of  the  flax  plant  remaining 
after  the  separation  of  the  seed,  the  baste  fiber  and  a  portion  of  the 
shives,  and  consists  of  flax  shives,  flax  pods,  broken  and  immature 
flax  seed's  and  the  corticle  tissue  of  the  stem. 

Good  Cottonseed  Meal  must  be  finely  ground,  not  necessarily 
bolted,  of  sweet  odor,  reasonably  bright  in  color,  and  must  contain 
at  least  36  per  cent,  of  protein. 

Grits  are  the  hard,  flinty  portions  of  Indian  corn  without  hulls 
and  germ. 

Hominy  Meal,  Hominy  Feed,  or  Hominy  Crop  is  a  mixture  of  the 
bran  coating,  the  germ  and  a  part  of  the  starchy  portion  of  the  corn 
kernel  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  hominy  grits  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

Malt  Sprouts  are  the  sprouts  of  the  barley  grain.  If  the  sprouts 
are  derived  from  any  other  malted  cereal,  the  source  must  be  desig- 
nated. 

Meal  is  the-clean,  sound,  ground  product  of  the  entire  grain,  cereal 
or  seed  which  it  purports  to  represent;  Provided,  that  the  following 
meals,  qualified  by  their  descriptive  names,  are  to  be  known  as  viz: 
Corn  Germ  Meal  is  a  product  of  the  manufacture  of  starch,  glucose 
and  other  corn  products  and  is  the  germ  layer  from  which  a  part  of 
the  corn  oil  has  been  extracted.  TAnseed  ileal  is  the  ground  residue 
after  extraction  of  part  of  the  oil  from  ground  flax  seed. 

Meat  Scrap  and  Meat  Meal  are  the  ground  residue  from  animal 
tissue  exclusive  of  hoof  and  bone.  If  they  contain  any  considerable 
amount  of  bone,  they  must  be  designated  Meat  and  Bone  Scran,  or 
Meat  and  Bone  Meal.  If  they  bear  a  name  descriptive  of  their  kind, 
composition  or  origin,  they  must  correspond  thereto. 

Oat  Groats  are  the  kernels  of  the  oat  berry  with  the  hulls  removed. 
Oat  Hulls  are  the  outer  chaffy  coverings  of  the  oat  grain. 
Oat  Middlings  are  the  floury  portion  of  the  oat  great  obtained  in 
the  milling  of  rolled  oats. 

Oat  Shorts  are  the  covering  of  the  oat  grain  lying  immediately  in- 
side the  hull,  being  a  fuzzy  material  carrying  with  it  considerable 
portions  of  the  fine  floury  part  of  the  groat  obtained  in  the  milling 
of  rolled  oats. 

Prime  Cottonseed  Meal  must  be  finely  ground,  not  necessarily 
bolted,  of  sweet  odor,  reasonably  bright  in  color,  yellow,  not  brown 
or  reddish,  free  from  excess  of  lint,  and  must  contain  at  least  38.6 
per  cent,  protein. 

Red  Dog  is  a  low  grade  wheat  flour  containing  the  finer  particles 
of  bran. 
Bice  Bran  is  the  cuticle  beneath  the  hull. 
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Rice  Hulls  are  the  outer  chaffy  coverings  of  the  rice  grain. 

Rice  Polish  is  the  finely  powdered  material  obtained  in  polishing 
the  kernel. 

Screenings  are  the  smaller  imperfect  grains,  weed  seeds  and  other 
foreign  material  having  feeding  value,  separated  in  cleaning  the 
grain. 

Shipstuff,  or  Wheat  Mixed  Feed,  is  a  mixture  of  the  products  other 
than  the  flour  obtained  from  the  milling  of  the  wheat  berry. 

Shorts,  or  Standard  Middlings,  are  the  fine  particles  of  the  outer 
and  inner  bran  separated  from  bran  and  white  middlings. 

Wheat  Bran  is  the  coarse  outer  coatings  of  the  wheat  berry. 

Wheat  White  Middlings,  or  White  Middlings,  are  that  part  of  the 
offal  of  wheat  intermediate  between  shorts  or  standard  middlings 
and  red  dog. 

One  of  the  greatest  disappointments  to  n8  in  our  work  this  year, 
was  onr  inability  to  get  onr  annual  bulletin  printed.  The  report 
was  prepared  in  March,  1913,  and  placed  in  the  printer's  hands,  but 
on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  printing  that  had  to  be  done  for 
the  Legislature,  the  printing  of  the  Pamphlet  Laws,  and  the  change 
in  the  public  printer,  we  were  unable  to  get  this  Bulletin  until  a 
few  weeks  ago.  The  bulletins  have  been  mailed  to  those  who  are  on 
our  mailing  list  and  there  are  copies  in  the  office  for  distribution, 
which  will  be  furnished  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  having  them. 
The  bulletin  has  been  prepared  with  great  care.  It  gives  the  analysis 
of  1,400  samples  which  were  taken  by  the  Department  through  its 
agents  and  200  samples  which  were  sent  in  to  be  analyzed  by  in- 
dividuals, making  1,600  samples  in  all.  It  also  gives-tbe  composi- 
tions of  those  which  were  a  compound  feed. 

Another  great  question  before  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  in  regard 
to  feed,  is  the  numerous  brands  of  chicken  feeds  that  are  on  the  mar- 
kets, In  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  had  some  trouble  with  the 
manufacturers  of  these  compounds.  A  number  were  persistent  in 
adding  weed  seeds  to  their  chicken  feeds  and  gave  as  an  argument 
that  the  chickens  are  fond  of  them  and  eat  them.  This  is  true.  But 
the  law  says  that  they  shall  not  be  sold  in  Pennsylvania  as  a  feed 
and  as  they  are  a  cheaper  commodity,  we  hold  that  they  have  no 
right  to  enter  into  our  chicken  feeds  to  lower  their  value.  There 
are  some  excellent  feeds  compounded  and  are  fed  with  good  results, 
but  the  trouble  is  the  enormous  price  at  which  these  feeds  are  re- 
tailed to  our  people.  As  I  have  stated  before,  in  reports  to  your 
honorable  body,  these  chicken  feeds,  retailing  at  $50  and  ?60  per 
ton,  are  too  high  a  price  when  compared  with  the  price  of  wheat  at 
IJc  per  pound,  or  $30  per  ton,  and  there  are  a  great  many  things 
used  in  chicken  feeds  that  are  cheaper  than  wheat,  but  people  will 
buy  prepared  chicken  feeds.  There  is  a  demand  for  it,  and  the  man 
who  manufactures  a  good  clean  chicken  feed  and  sells  it  for  a  fair 
price,  should  find  a  ready  market  for  his  feed. 

What  our  people  need  in  Pennsylvania  is  to  give  more  heed  to  the 
valuable  information  that  is  prepared  by  the  Experimental  Station, 
at  State  College,  on  the  question  of  feeding,  the  valuable  pamphlets 
which  are  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  instructors  that  are  sent  out  in  the  Farmers'  Institute,  the 
articles  which  are  written  in  the  farmers'  journals  and  papers  and 
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tie  bulletins  which  are  distributed  by  the  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  this  great  subject  of  what  feed  is  and  how  to  feed  it.  Borne 
men  will  feed  the  same  feed  to  fatteD  steers  or  hogs  that  they  will 
to  produce  milk  and  then  condemn  the  feed.  Other  men  will  feed 
the  same  feed  that  they  feed  to  their  dairy  cows  to  produce  milk, 
to  their  steers  and  hogs  and  then  condemn  the  feed  because  it  will 
not  fatten  them.  If  you  do  not  know  yourself  how  to  feed  prop- 
erly, please  secure  the  information  from  some  source.  When  the 
State  expends  large  sums  of  money  through  its  Experiment  Stations, 
as  I  have  indicated  before,  it  behooves  her  citizens  to  take  advantage 
of  these  means  of  information,  and  in  this  way  they  will  not  only 
save  money  in  producing  food,  but  they  will  produce  so  much  more 
which  will  go  to  help  sustain  the  great  population  which  we  now 
have  in  our  Commonwealth. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  day  is  past  when  the  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  who  calls  upon  the  feed  dealers  and  millers  to 
look  over  their  stock  and,  perchance  take  samples,  that  he  looks 
upon  him  with  suspicion,  but  I  may  say  they  are  welcome  to  the 
place  of  business  and  full  information  is  always  given,  and  we  have 
been  working  hand  in  hand  with  the  Millers'  Association,  the  millers 
and  the  feed  dealers  of  our  State,  both  great  and  small,  and  we  owe 
a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  men  for  their  co-operation.  My  good 
friends,  you  have  this  law  for  your  protection.  Will  you  educate 
yourselves  on  this  subject?  Remember — the  true  way  to  buy  your 
feed  is  on  its  high  protein,  high  fat  and  low  fiber  analysis. 

The  CHAIRMAN:     Next  on  the  program  is  an  address  by  Hon. 
A,  L.  Martin,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  Institute  and  Ad- 
virsory  Work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    I  have  the  pleasure  . 
to  introduce  Hon.  A.  L.  Martin. 

MR.  MARTIN:  Mr.  Chairman,  Honorable  Members  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  Ladies  and  Friends:  I  realize  that  I  am  standing 
in  the  presence  of  the  honorable  organization  known  within  the 
bounds  of  the  State — honorable,  did  I  say?  Yes,  honorable  with  age, 
because  for  well  nigh  onto  fifty  years  have  you  acted  better  your 
part  than  any  other  like  organization  of  which  I  have  knowledge. 
Nay,  more  than  this;  at  the  very  inception  of  your  organization,  if 
records  are  true,  and  I  believe  they  are,  from  that  day  until  this 
present,  you  have  stood  as  a  mighty  bulwark  in  the  defence  and  ad- 
vancement of  a  higher  and  better  agriculture.  And  more  than  that, 
you  have  stood  for  the  homes  of  Pennsylvania,  for  better  home 
equipment,  better  school  equipment  and  for  real  life  upon  the  farm. 

You  have  not  only  done  this,  but  your  work  has  been  the  most  dis- 
interestedly impartial  of  any  work  of  which  I  have  knowledge  within 
the  bounds  of  the  State,  in  one  or  two  respects.  Not  a  dollar,  so 
far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  has  ever  been  demanded  or  paid  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  all  this  disinterested  work 
within  almost  half  a  century.  Can  you  point  to  a  body  of  men  any- 
where in  any  State  of  the  Union  who  ought  to  command  higher  re- 
spect and  recognition  than  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania?  This  is  no  fulsome  flattery 
that  I  am  speaking  today,  and  I  verily  believe  that  the  source  of 


strength  and  the  great  power  that  you  possess  in  legislation  and 
agricultural  advancement  today  stands  by  your  record  of  disinter- 
ested, impartial  work  and  labor  during  your  lives  for  this  greatest 
of  all  occupations. 

Before  me  tonight  are  men  who  will  verify  what  I  say  and  who 
form  almost  a  uniting  link  from  one  generation  to  another.  I  see 
to  my  left  here  Falher  Downing;  I  can  see  Father  Herr  over  here 
to  the  right  and  Father  Bond  over  her  in  the  center,  and  I  don't 
get  my  eye  on  old  Father  Kahler,  but  he  has  been  here,  and  I  don't 
know  if  I  have  missed  others  of  these  men  who  have,  for  all  these 
years,  been  the  great  and  mighty  wheel  horses  in  this  honorable  and 
noble  work. 

Now,  my  friends,  as  you  well  know,  my  life  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  has  been  one  entirely  devoted  to  the  work  which  yon  have  in 
hand,  and  you  will  pardon  me  if,  at  this  time,  I  should  attempt  to 
read  a  brief  paper,  developing  in  a  brief  manner,  a  little  outline  of 
the  Farmers'  Institute  work  from  its  organization  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  I  have  placed  this  in  manuscript  form,  feeling  safer  than 
to  trust  myself  to  talking  in  an  extemporaneous  manner  upon  this 
great,  broad  question,  realizing  the  flight  of  time  and  the  branches 
and  by-branches  which  our  mind  might  lead  us  into  were  we  to 
speak  off-hand  rather  than  to  read;  hence  you  will  understand  why 
1  have  reduced  what  I  have  to  say  to  manuscript. 

Secretary  Martin  then  presented  the  following  paper: 


FARMERS'  INSTITUTES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
By   HON.    A.    L.    MARTIN,   Deputy   Secretary   of  Agriculture 

The  history  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  of  Pennsylvania,  from  their 
organization  by  State  authority  in  1887  to  the  present  date,  is  an 
interesting  one,  at  which  date  the  Board  of  Agriculture  called  a 
meeting  of  its  members  for  the  consideration  of  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  State.  This  Board  of  Agriculture  was  and  is  today,  com- 
posed of  duly  elected  representatives  of  county  agricultural  socie- 
ties nnd  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  local  management  of  Farmers' 
Institutes,  which  assisted  in  these  and  continued  to  assist  under 
the  various  acts  of  Assembly  following  the  Act  of  1877.  By  Act  of 
Assembly  of  1S85,  the  Legislature  granted  an  appropriation  of  ?1,000 
for  the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of  holding  local  farmers'  insti- 
tutes. This  appropriation,  though  seemingly  small,  was  of  great 
benefit  to  the  farmers.  In  1887,  the  Legislature  increased  the  an- 
nual appropriation  to  f3,000.  During  1890,  sixty-five  institutes  were 
held,  and  in  1891,  the  appropriation  was  increased  to  $7,000,  and 
that  year  there  was  a  proportionate  increase  of  institutes  to  84. 
sixty-two  of  the  sixty-seven  counties  of  the  State  had  representatives 
on  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  results  accruing  from  these  early  institutes  in  Pennsylvania 
cannot  be  well  over-estimated.  The  work  continued  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  its  Secretary,  Col. 
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Thomas  J.  Edge,  until  1895,  when,  by  Act  of  Assembly,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  established,  in  which  was  placed  the  Di- 
vision of  Farmers'  Institutes.  The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
by  virtue  of  his  position,  became  Director  of  Farmers'  Institutes  for 
the  State.  Prof.  John  Hamilton,  of  State  College,  Center  county, 
I*a.,  was,  in  1895,  appointed  by  Governor  Daniel  H.  Hastings  as  first 
Director  of  Institutes  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  1899.  Dur- 
ing his  tenure  of  office,  successful  institutes  were  held  in  every 
county  of  the  State,  interest  in  the  work  was  increased  and  the 
appropriation  was  raised  to  $12,500  per  annum.  In  1900  I  was  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Secretary  and  Director  of  Farmers'  Institutes  by 
Governor  William  A.  Stone;  in  1901  the  appropriation  for  this  work 
was  increased  to  f  15,000  per  annum. 

To  show  the  marked  development  in  the  work,  the  Legislature  of 
1913  appropriated  for  Farmers'  Institutes  ?22,500  per  annum.  Dur- 
ing the  18  years  in  which  Institutes  have  been  held  under  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  6,634  days  of  institutes  have  been  held, 
with  an  annual  attendance  of  over  150,000  people.  To  estimate  the 
benefits  derived  from  these  meetings  would  be  a  stupendous  task. 
From  the  month  of  December  until  March  we  have  five  corps  of  lec- 
turers traveling  continually  throughout  the  State,  not  including 
Movable  Institute  School  Instructors,  giving  lessons  and  instruc- 
tions in  every  department  of  agricultural  work.  At  these  meetings 
lessons  are  given  on  the  most  approved  methods  of  dairy  manage- 
ment, including  feeding,  stabling,  care  of  milk,  butter-making  and 
how  and  where  to  market  most  profitably  these  products.  In  soil 
improvement,  instruction  is  given  as  to  maintaining  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  in  proper  proportions,  and  that  legiminous 
bacteria  so  essential  in  the  growth  of  legumes  and  building  up  with- 
in the  soil  that  most  costly  of  all  its  fertility — nitrogen.  The  man- 
agement of  swine,  sheep  husbandry,  market  gardening,  horticulture, 
bookkeeping  and  in  truth,  every  line  of  agricultural  pursuit  for  which 
Pennsylvania  has  been  noted,  is  intelligentlly  presented  at  its  in- 
s'itutes.  At  least  one  session  of  these  institutes  has  been  devoted 
to  the  interest  of  education,  such  as  would  be  best  adapted  to  farmer 
and  family,  and  we  are  gratified  to  say  that  Pennsylvania  has  es- 
tablished centralized  schools,  as  well  as  Township  high  schools  to 
which  the  children  attend  and  receive  instructions  more  in  keeping 
with  their  surroundings  and  better  calculated  to  fit  them  for  life's 
work.  They  also  hold  ladies'  sessions,  devoted  to  the  interest  of 
the  country  home,  its  sanitation,  domestic  arrangements,  as-well  as 
the  social  environments  of  country  life. 

The  Farmers'  Institutes  of  Pennsylvania  have  long  passed  their 
problematic  stage  and  are  today  filling  an  important  place  in  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  interests  of  the  Commonwealth.  Their 
system  of  management,  although  not  in  every  respect  complete,  has 
been  patterned  after  by  many  states  in  the  Union.  The  continuous 
and  increasing  demand  for  instruction  is  daily  coming  to  us  from 
every  portion  of  the  State,  which  evinces  the  fact  that  the  farmers 
of  today  are  well  aware  of  and  are  alert  to  the  importance  of  adopt- 
ing correct  and  improved  methods  in  the  conduct  of  their  Uv.  in  o»erji- 
tions;  also  that  agricultural  chemistry  and  botany  have,  within  the 
decade,  developed  facts,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  no  tiller  of 


the  soil  can  -expect  to  succeed  to  any  considerable  extent.  To  the 
work  of  analyzing  and  developing  these  fundamental  truths  and 
lessons,  the  Farmers'  Institutes  of  Pennsylvania  are  devoted. 

I  herein  present  a  tabulated  attendance  of  Farmers'  Institutes 
from  the  time  of  their  organization,  under  the  Department  to  the 
present: 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT  OF  WORK   FROM   1885  to   1913,   INC. 
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During  this  period  of  practically  two  decades,  should  time  per- 
mit, it  would  be  exceedingly  in'eresting  and  instructive  to  draw  a 
line  of  comparison  between  the  attitude  of  the  fanners  towards  these 
meetings  in  their  early  stage  and  that  of  today,  also  methods  em 
ployed  and  implements  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  har- 
vesting of  crops.  In  dairying,  an  entire  lack  of  system  prevailed, 
the  careful  breeding  of  the  dairy  cow  was  little  thought  of,  the  old 
family  orchard  was  practically  the  only  source  from  which  frnit  for 
the  market  was  derived,  the  question  of  soil-building  had  only  been" 
to  interest  the  more  progressive  fnrmers.  Largely  as  a  result  of 
teachings  developed  at  Farmers'  Institutes  and  Movable  Institute 
Schools  and  kindred  organizations,  the  farmer  is  rapidly  learning 
how  he  can  best  feed  the  world  and  at  the  same  time  year  by  year 
maintain  and  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil  he  cultivates.  The 
solution  of  these  problems  and  a  score  of  others  of  almost  equal  im 
portance,  the  Farmers'  Institutes  of  Pennsylvania  is  joining  with 
the  rank  and  file  of  farmers  to  properly  solve. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  instruction  given  at  these  meetings  and  at  the 
call  of  the  farmers  of  our  State,  the  last  Legislature  appropriated 
£40,000  for  the  employment  of  10  farm  experts  or  advisers,  whose 
appointment  went  into  effect  on  August  1st  last.    The  work  of  th« 
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experts  is  divided  as  follows:  Soils  and  Farm  Crops,  R.  P.  Kester, 
Newtown,  Pa.,  and  Prof.  Franklin  Menges,  York,  Pa.;  Dairying  and 
Animal  Husbandry,  Dr.  M.  E.  Conard,  Westgrove.  Pa.,  and  I*.  W. 
Lighty,  East  Berlin,  Pa.;  Poultry,  W.  Theo.  Witt-man,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  and  Frank  Kline,  Spring  City,  Pa.;  Farm  Drainage  and  Water 
Supply,  Chas.  G.  McLain,  New  Ringgold,  Pa.;  Market  Gardening 
and  Fruits,  Sheldon  W.  Funk,  Boyertown,  Pa.;  Co-operation  in 
Farming,  E.  B.  Dorsett,  Mansfield,  Pa.;  Home  Sanitation  and 
Household  Economics,  Mrs.  Jean  Kane  Foulke,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
These  advisers  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes,  at 
which  teachings  have  been  carried  on  for  many  years  outlining  a 
system  of  Crop  Rotation  and  Soil  Improvement,  methods  along  every 
line  of  Dairying  and  Animal  Hnshandry,  rhe  Poultry  interest  that  is 
making  such  rapid  progress  in  Pennsylvania  is  calling  for  help 
from  many  sources,  in  the  matter  of  farm  drainage  and  water  supply 
the  future  success  of  many  farms  depends.  With  the  demand  of 
greater  supplies  of  garden  stuffs  and  fruits,  especially  farms  sur- 
rounding our  cities  and  towns,  an  important  field  is  covered  by  our 
advisers  in  this  branch,  co-operation  in  farming  is  also  of  vital  im- 
portance, as  well  as  the  sale  of  farm  products  where  shipping  can  be 
more  economically  carried  on  in  carload  lots.  The  only  lady  mem- 
ber of  this  corps,  having  in  charge  Home  Sanitation  and  Household 
Economics,  is  being  supported  in  her  work  by  practically  unanimous 
effort  of  the  Grange,  Women's  Clubs,  and  all  persons  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  betterment  of  the  Farm  Home  of  the  State.  From  the 
time  they  have  been  in  the  field,  that  is,  August  1,  until  December  1, 
over  2,000  farms  have  been  visited.. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  say  a  word  with  regard  to  work  per- 
formed by  the  lady  adviser,  Mrs.  Jean  Kane  Foulke,  who  undertook 
and  successfully  carried  out,  through  the  kind  co-operation  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  the  equipment  demonstrating  the  best  meth- 
ods of  Home  Sanitation  in  the  disposal  of  sewerage  and  water  sup- 
ply, domestic  science;  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  important  equipments 
for  a  Sanitary  Home,  especially  emphasizing  the  utensils  that  go 
to  relieve  burdensome  labor  in  the  home.  This  car  started  at  Athens, 
Pa.,  and  ended  at  Easton,  Pa.,  stopping  at  various  stations  along 
the  road,  and  was  visited  by  6,500  people,  many  of  whom  were  wives 
of  farmers. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  institutes,  December  1st,  we  found  diffi- 
culty in  removing  our  coTps  of  advisers  from  the  field  and  trans- 
ferring them  to  institute  work,  on  account  of  hundreds  of  requests 
for  their  services,  thus  emphasizing  the  general  assistance  and  wel- 
come given  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  our  corps  of  farm  advisers, 
which  differs  from  most  other  systems  of  kindred  work,  in  that  it 
embraces  practically  every  line  of  farm  operation  carried  on  within 
the  State,  hence  it  matters  not  whether  you  are  a  dairy  farmer, 
frnit  or  market  gardener,  following  a  line  of  crop  rotation,,  engaged 
in  poultry  business,  should  your  land  need  underdrainage  or  plan- 
ning for  system  of  water  supply  for  your  house  or  barn  or  is  your 
community  interested  in  organizing  a  co-operative  system  of  growing 
crops  and  marketing  the  same?  In  all  these  various  lines  the  State 
has  provided  the  funds  for  supplying  you  an  adviser  who  will  come 
to  your  farm  home  free  of  cost  and  assist  you  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability  in  the  development  of  your  respective  condition. 
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SECRETARY  CRTTCHPIELD:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  yon  pro- 
ceed with  the  next  topic,  I  want  to  say  that  I  enjoyed  Mr.  Martin's 
paper  very  much;  but  I  don't  see  why  he  discriminated  against  me; 
when  he  was  talking  about  the  fathers,  he  spoke  of  Father  Herr 
and  the  gentleman  from  Hughesville,  Mr.  Kahler,  but  he  didn't  say 
a  word  about  me;  that  must  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  for  some  years 
past  I  have  been  travelling  with  the  great  grandfathers. 

PROP.  SURFACE:  Tomorrow  morning,  beginning  at  9.15,  I  shall 
have  a  demonstration  of  the  scale  parasite,  showing  the  specimens 
under  the  microscope,  by  my  assistant,  Prof.  Musgrave  at  this  win- 
dow. Also,  we  are  taking  a  few  more  orchards  for  demonstration 
purposes  in  this  State,  and  if  any  members  of  this  Board  know  of 
any  place  where  a  demonstration  orchard  is  needed,  with  express 
regard  to  demonstrations  in  improving  and  spraying,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  them  confer  with  me  some  time  tomorrow.  I  will  also 
state  that  there  are  some  pictures  of  my  own  orchard  on  exhibi-_ 
tion  there  in  the  front  of  the  room,  leaning  against  the  desks. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next,  is  an  address  on  "Domestic  Science 
and  Rural  Homes,"  by  the  only  lady  member  of  the  Board.  It  is  my 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  introduce  Mrs.  /ean  Kane  Foulke. 

Mrs.  Foulke  spoke  as  follows: 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  RURAL  HOMES. 
By  MRS.  JEAN  KANE  FOULKE,  Wett  CUtUr,  Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Members:  I  regard  this  as  a  great  op- 
portunity and  a  great  pleasure.  Tn  the  first  place,  I  have  tilled  two 
places  on  this  Board;  I  understand  I  am  the  only  woman  member 
of  it  and  I  am  the  baby  of  it,  also;  I  am  a  grandmother,  and  that 
shows  that  this  Board  must  be  a  pretty  old  Board;  so  I  feel,  as  I 
told  you,  that  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  here  and  address  you  to- 
night. 

I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  given  me  to  draw 
your  attention  to  and  enlist  your  sympathy  in  the  work  I  have  been 
doing  and  the  work  I  hope  to  organize  and  do  for  the  rural  bomex 
of  Pennsylvania.  My  appointment  to  the  position  of  Farm  Adviser 
in  Home  Economics  and  Household  Sanitation  is  couched  in  such 
terms  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  deal  and  treat  with  any  conditions 
per'aining  to  home  building  in  its  broadest  sense.  The  only  question 
of  limit  to  the  scope  of  the  work  would  seem  to  be,  by  own  personal 
limitations  and  ability,  and  possibly,  the  matter  of  funds  to  carry 
the  work  on.  Mr.  Martin  sent  for  me  immediately  after  my  ap- 
pointment to  discuss  with  me  how  I  was  to  begin,  or  rather  how  and 
where  I  was  to  begin  my  work.  Both  he  and  Secretary  Critchfield 
were  ready  and  willing  to  help  and  co-operate  with  me  in  any  way 
that  they  could  that  would  help  to  develop  and  benefit  the  rural 
homes  of  the  State. 

The  first  step  seemed  to  me  to  let  the  people  know  of  my  ap- 
pointment and  what  it  stood  for.    The  idea  of  any  State  aid  or  a 
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department  for  instruction  and  help  in  home  making  and  especially 
adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  women  as  home  builders,  was  indeed 
an  innovation.  It  is  difficult  to  awake  the  women  themselves  to  the 
fact  that  the  woman  of  today,  especially  the  farm  woman  of  to- 
day, must  have  special  training  and  equipment  to  be  her  husband's 
companion  and  partner.  Far  greater  than  ever  before  are  the  de- 
mands on  her  for  making  the  house  a  home,  not  merely  a  shelter 
and  greater  than  ever  the  need  that  she  should  enter  into  his  life  and 
develop  her  own  on  a  broader  scale  than  was  possible  to  her  mother 
and  grandmother.  It  is  difficult  to  make  her  realize  that  to  do  this 
she  must  have  up-to-date  appliances  to  work  with  and  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  use  and  care  for  them,  a  knowledge  of  food  and  fabrics, 
of  health  and  sanitation,  that  a  generation  ago  was  unknown.  To 
go  into  the  homes  of  a  proud,  self-respecting  and  sensitive  people 
and  suggest  changes  of  any  such  kind  is  a  difficult  proposition, 
and  if  the  suggestions  are  to  be  helpful  they  must  be  given  with 
tact  and  understanding,  with  sympathy  and  not  pity.  And  last,  but 
"not  least,  the  person  undertaking  snch  work  must  be  able  to  give  real 
intelligent  help,  to  teach  better  ways  of  living  and  doing  rather 
than  different  ways. 

An  added  difficulty  to  all  this  is  the  lack  of  ready  money  on  the 
most  of  onr  farms  with  which  to  make  improvements  or  changes,  even 
when  the  need  of  them  is  recognized,  and  care  must  be  taken  by  the 
person  who  wishes  to  teach  and  help,  not  to  suggest  things  that  may 
be  desirable,  but  are  impossible,  for  by  so  doing  it  is  easy  to  sow 
the  seed  of  discontent  and  nnhappiness  in  the  hearts  and  homes  of 
the  very  people  we  wish  to  help,  thus  destroying  the  reason  and 
desire  for  home  building  and  rather  helping  in  the  disintergration 
of  family  life  in  the  country — that  bond  which,  after  all,  and  under 
all.  is  the  essential  to  the  well  being  of  our  nation. 

When  I  came  into  office  the  Department  already  had  one  excellent 
bulletin,  "The  Principles  of  Domestic  Science,"  and  with  that  and 
what  I  myself  stood  for  was  its  only  equipment  for  the  new  line  of 
work  that  it  was  understanking.  But  even  so,  we  have  done  much 
toward  a  better  organization  and  are  developing  many  lines  of  work 
and  I  feel  very  hopeful  regarding  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  Mr. 
Martin's  knowledge  and  appreciative  understanding  of  the  work  to 
be  done  has  been  of  the  greatest  help.  It  was  with  his  consent  that 
I  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  in  the  early  Autumn 
to  take  a  car,  demonstrating  household  matters  and  home  economics 
over  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad.  This  was  arranged  through  the 
courtesy  of  its  Agriculturist,  Mr.  F.  R.  Stevens,  who  realizes  that 
a  successful  farming  community  means  a  happy,  healthful,  educated 
community  and  that  to  have  such,  we  must  have,  first,  good  up-to- 
date  homes,  in  which  may  live  happy  and  content  men  and  women 
and  healthy,  happy  families  of  boys  and  girls.  Homes  where  people 
may  have  good  food,  good  water,  good  drainage,  good  houses — in 
fact,  such  homes  that  the  people  living  in  them  may  be  able  to  make 
good  incomes  and  be  good  citizens,  and  form  a  community  where 
other  people  wish  to  come  and  settle.  The  railroad  furnished  the 
car  and  attended  to  its  running  on  scheduled  time  from  place  to 
place.  The  exhihits  and  instructions  given  were  under  my  charge 
and  direction.    We  had  on  exhibition,  working    models    of    many 
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things  pertaining  to  health  and  comfort  in  the  home.  Among  the 
most  interesting  were  the  models  showing  the  possibility  of  plumbing 
and  water  supply  in  the  farm  house,  with  a  sceptic  tank  and  sewage 
system  connected,  all  wiihin  the  reach  of  the  average  farmer's  pocket- 
book. 

We  had  a  demonstrator  at  hand  to  explain  how  much  of  this  might 
be  installed  by  the  man  himself  at  little  cost,  beyond  his  labor.  Model 
beds  and  bedrooms,  model  door  yards,  model  working  dresses  for 
adults  and  clothes  for  children,  with  explanations  of  the  time  and 
cost  of  making,  and  of  the  different  points  of  valne  as  to  color,  fabrics, 
cheapness,  etc.  An  exhibit  of  kitchen  utensils,  washing  machines, 
churns,  bottle  sterilizers,  steamers,  tireless  cookers,  etc.,  as  well  as 
samples  of  our  free  travelling  libraries  from  the  State  Library,  etc.; 
bulletins  from  our  health  department  and  other  departments,  all 
pertaining  to  health  in  the  home,  and  household  economics.  We 
also  had  a  cabinet  or  cloRet  planned  for  use  in  one  room  or  small 
schoolhouses  in  giving  lessons  in  domestic  science,  fully  equipped 
with  tins,  alcohol  stove,  tireless  cooker,  etc.,  and  with  prices  of  the 
details  and  total  complete  and  specifications  as  to  how  to  make  the 
cabinet.  Besides  this  we  had  domestic  science  lectures  every  day 
aud  demonstrations  as  to  how  to  cook  and  use  cheap  meats  and  foods 
properly. 

Also,  Mr.  Kline,  one  of  the  State  Farm  Advisers,  was  with  us  and 
had  an  exhibit  of  a  model  poultry  house  and  other  poultry  appli- 
ances and  gave  interesting  short  talks  and  explanations  of  his  meth- 
ods of  how  to  raise  chickens  and  eggs,  with  plans  suitable  to  the 
small  producer  who  usually  is  the  farmer's  wife.  I  myself  spoke 
daily,  often  several  times  a  day  on  general  topics  pertaining  to  the 
home  and  home  life  and  home  economics  in  the  broadest  sense.  I 
wish  you  gentlemen  could  have  seen  the  eager  crowd  of  men,  women 
and  young  girls  and  boys  who  crowded  through  the  car  day  after  day 
coming  for  miles  to  see  and  ask  for  instruction  and  help.  Frequently 
women  would  come  in  the  morning  and  go  back  miles  to  their  homes 
to  bring  their  husbands  in  the  afternoon  to  see  and  learn  also.  The 
childi  en  from  the  high  schools  and  grammar  schools  were  brought 
to  the  car.  In  many  cases,  where  this  was  not  possible,  I  went  my- 
self and  addressed  them  in  the  schools  urging  the  love  of  and  pride 
in  their  homes  and  their  duties  there.  It  was  pathetic  to  see  their 
craving  for  books  and  desire  to  learn  how  they  could  acquire  the 
use  of  the  travelling  libraries.  This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the 
litle  boys  who  crowded  around  the  libraries  from  the  time  the  car 
opened  until  it  closed.  The  storekeepers  came  to  see  the  household 
appliances  and  to  order  duplicates  for  their  customers;  aud  even 
today  I  am  still  getting  letters  asking  me  about  this  and  that  and 
where  it  can  be  bought 

While  our  coming  was  not  advertised  more  than  by  a  few  per- 
sonal letters  sent  to  acquaintances  here  and  there  down  the  line,  we 
had  to  have  halls  to  hold  the  crowds  who  came  to  our  meetings 
as  the  car  would  not  contain  them,  and  in  every  case,  with  one  ex- 
ception, there  were  offered  free  by  the  community  in  which  we 
.«  opped.  I  have  lectured  from  a  box  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  from 
the  end  of  a  car,  in  churches,  in  halls  and  schools,  anywhere  where 
we  could  get  room  for  the  people  to  sit  and  hear,  aud  this  seems  to 
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me  to  show  that  the  homes  of  our  State  are  ready  to  be  helped  if 
we  will  only  show  the  homemakers  the  way.  I  have  visited  many 
parts  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  speak  to  teachers,  urging  on 
them  to  teach  Domestic  Science  or  Home  Economics  and  explaining 
simple  methods  of  doin?  this,  even  in  the  small  rural  school.  A 
great  difficulty  here  is  that  a  great  many  of  our  young  teachers  are 
not  themselves  competent  to  give  such  instruction,  and  are  scared 
from  making  an  attempt  to  even  teach  what  they  know,  because  the 
name  domestic  science,  is  so  formable,  not  realizing  that  it  should 
mean  instruction  in  the  simplest  form  of  so-called  honsekeeping 
properly  made  beds,  well  aired  rooms,  simple  plain  cooking,  indeed 
merely  house  work  done  in  the  best  and  easiest  way,  but  with  an  in- 
telligence that  is  labor  saving  and  economical  in  time  and  money. 

I  am  anxious  to  work  with  the  Department  of  Education  in  this 
line  and  would  be  glad  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  State  to  meet  par- 
ents and  teachers  in  an  effort  to  explain  how  important  it  is  for 
our  young  people  and  their  homes  to  have  such  things  taught  in 
practical  lessons,  both  at  home  and  in  school  and  to  awaken  in 
them  a  civic  pride  that  stands  for  good  citizenship.  I  find  that  I 
must  have  circulars  and  bulletins  to  send  or  leave  with  people  I 
am  trying  to  help,  bulletins  dealing  with  the  preparation  of  food, 
with  diets  for  the  sick,  with  care  of  infants  and  children,  arranging 
and  furnishing  a  room  and  homes,  the  conservation  of  strength,  effi- 
ciency in  the  general  work  of  the  house,  such  as  sewing,  laundry 
care  of  clothes,  heds,  bedding,  bread  and  cake  making,  bulletins 
treating  of  the  care  of  water  supply  and  drainage,  the  way  to  start 
and  run  clubs  for  civic  and  home  betterment. 

All  these  things  and  many  more  are  needed  to  help  and  brighten 
and  enlarge  the  outlook  of  the  people  living  in  our  rural  homes.  To 
teach  them  the  importance  of  knowing  how  to  serve  and  spend,  how 
to  work  and  rest,  and  live,  to  grow  and  develop,  awake  them  to  their 
rivic  duties  and  possibilities.  T  must  find  ways  and  means  to  arouse 
parents  to  their  duty  and  the  possibility  of  bettering  by  their  per- 
sonal and  actual  interest,  the  surroundings  of  their  children  in  the 
school  as  well  as  in  the  home.  To  teach  the  children  and  parents 
how  the  home  and  school  must  co-operate,  to  help  women  to  run 
their  homes  in  a  business-like  way  and  to  market  their  eggs,  chick- 
ens, butter,  etc.,  so  that  they  can  get  the  best  prices  for  their  product 
by  work  co-operatively  for  and  with  each  other.  You  ran  see  for 
yourself  what  a  great  undertaking  it  is. 

The  small  towns  needs  as  much  of  all  this  as  the  rural  homes  and 
indeed  the  families  of  each  are  so  closely  allied  that  in  roost  cases 
the  same  interests  affect  both  communities.  Therefore,  I  have  been 
visiting  many  small  villages  and  towns,  speaking  to  the  citizens  of 
their  home  and  civic  duty,  the  care  of  their  wells  and  water  supply, 
drainage  and  lack  of  drainage,  lighting  and  cleanliness  of  the  streets, 
beauty  to  their  yards  and  houses,  their  need  to  have  good  home 
economics  in  the  schools  and  to  practice  it  at  home  and  to  make 
the  lessons  tanght  in  the  schools  of  real  value. 

Everywhere  I  go  in  institute  work  or  as  a  Farm  Adviser,  my  sug- 
gestions and  plans  have  nearly  always  been  met  with  interest  and 
gratitude  hy  the  people  I  come  in  contact  with  and  I  have  hundreds 
of  women  come  to  me  for  advice  and  sympathy.    Men,  too,  seem  to 
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feel  the  need  of  understanding  and  help  in  their  efforts  to  make 
homes  and  have  come  to  me  for  -suggestions  on  almost  every  topic 
connected  with  their  lives  and  work.  The  field  is  so  wide,  the  need 
is  so  great  that  we  have  as  yet  but  touched  the  surface  of  what  there 
is  to  do,  and  I  shall  need  more  help.  I  can  organize  it  and  do  much 
of  the  work  but  I  cannot  do  it  all  alone.  We  will  need  other  teach- 
ers, experts  on  many  lines  to  send  over  the  State  to  meet  the  vary- 
ing needs  of  various  localities  before  long.  I  shall  need  the  help 
of  this  Board  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  every  official 
and  department  of  the  Government,  every  citizen  of  the  State.  They 
roust  all  help  me,  no  petty  jealousy  must  creep  into  this  work  for 
it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  homes,  our  homes.  Alone  I  most  fail.  I  am 
like  Moses  when  he  was  in  the  battle  where  he  won  while  he  held 
his  arms  aloof,  but  when  he  hecame  fatigued  and  they  fell  to  his 
side,  the  battle  went  against  him,  then  Aaron  and  Joshua,  bis  brother 
and  friend,  came  to  his  aid  and  held  his  arms  up  and  the  tide  of 
battle  was  again  changed  and  be  won.  My  arms  are  still  aloft, 
but  the  burden  is  heavy  and  I  need  your  help. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next,  is  an  address  by  Hon.  Samuel  W. 
Pennypaeker,  Ex-Governor  and  Member  of  The  Public  Service  Com- 
mission. 

SECRETARY  CRTTCHFIELD:  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  announce  that  I  had  a  letter  today  from  Governor  Pennypaeker, 
saying  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next,  is  an  address  on  "Labor  and  Safety 
Laws  of  Pennsylvania,"  by  Hon.  John  Price  Jackson,  Commissioner 
of  Labor  and  ludustry. 

MR.  JACKSON:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  If  I  could  speak  to 
you  as  gracefully  and  as  interestingly  as  the  preceding  speaker,  I 
would  go  into  politics  instead  of  merely  being  a  State  official.  I 
also  must  read  my  address  to  prevent  spreading  over  too  much  time, 
so  I  will  follow  the  fine  example  of  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Jackson  then  presented  the  following  paper: 

LABOR  AND  SAFETY  LAWS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

By  HON.  JOHN  PRICE  JACKSON,  Commwionw  of  Labor  and  Indutrg 

During  the  past  several  years,  your  Commonwealth,  at  your  bid- 
ding, has  been  doing  a  magnificent  work  in  conserving  the  natural 
and  human  resources  of  the  State  and  enabling  them  to  be  utilized 
to  the  best  advantage  and  without  waste.  Thns  you  have  heard,  or 
will  hear,  of  the  great  State  Forestry  Reserve,  already  a  million 
acres  in  extent,  which  is  destined  to  protect  the  moisture  available 
for  the  soil  on  your  farms  and  also  to  prevent  the  actual  removal 
of  that  soil  through  erosion.  You,  yourselves  have  had  a  large  hand, 
with  our  strong  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  with  the  co-op- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  in  helping  the  farmer  to  use 
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his  land  to  the  best  advantage  and  keep  it  in  the  State  of  maximum 
fertility.  It-has  been  a  great  work.  Secretary  Critchfleld,  and  this 
Board  and  tbe  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  owe  you  and  yonr  force 
thanks.  You  have  heard  of  the  way  in  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  leading  the  nation  in  preserving  the  foods  pure  and 
healthful  and  in  eradicating  the  epidemic  diseases  among  animals 
and  the  ravages  of  insects,  and  has  been  carrying  on  institutional  and 
other  valuable  work.  You  have  heard  or  will  hear  of  the  work  of 
the  Fire  Marshal  in  preventing  the  enormotfs  loss  of  property,  as 
well  as  life,  through  lire,  and  of  the  waterways  work  which  is 
destined,  through  the  intelligent  direction  of  the  Waterways  Com- 
mission, to  harness  our  streams  in  order  that  destructive  floods  may 
become  unknown,  that  our  waters  may  run  strong,  even  in  the  dry 
seasons,  and  in  order  that  our  great  wealth  of  water  power  may 
become  available  to  our  people.  And  all  this  can  be  done  at  a  cost 
which  will  be  paid  for  in  a  few  years  from  the  saving  which  will  be 
occasioned  by  preventing  floods.  They  are  doing  it  in  Germany.  It 
is  a  great  work  and  should  have  your  backing.  You  have  heard  or 
will  hear  of  the  large  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  State  through 
the  Highway  Department  in  advancing  the  ease  of  inter-communica- 
tion between  our  communities  and  the  resultant  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  moving  farm  products  to  their  destination.  Yon  have  heard  of  the 
great  conservation  of  life  which  has  been  going  on  through  the 
Health  Department  by  making  the  drinking  waters  of  Pennsylvania 
pure,  having  her  sewage  disposed  of  properly,  and  by  reducing  epi- 
demics and  contagious  diseases. 

This  afternoon  you  heard  of  the  enormous  work  the  State  is 
carrying  on  in  preparing  youth  for  their  work  in  life,  a  work  which 
is  now  in  a  great  state  of  transition  and  is  being  effectively  and  prac- 
tically handled  by  the  Department  of  Education.  We  started  our 
public  school  system  many  years  ago  to  prepare  youth  to  do  tbe 
work  they  had  to  do;  ten  years  ago  we  made  some  changes,  and  now 
we  are  distinctly  making  a  move  ahead  and  we  are  making  a  move 
to  more  directly  prepare  the  boy  or  girl  for  his  vocational  life  after 
he  has  reached  his  full  age.  Yon  have  heard,  in  this  same  connec- 
tion, of  the  nnuBiial  revival  or  the  unusnal  extention  work  which  is 
being  done  by  your  State  College  in  carrying  both  to  the  rural  and 
industrial  districts  information  which  cannot  well  be  otherwise  ob- 
tained than  through  the  medium  of  your  State  College.  In  like 
manner  you  have  beard  at  these  sessions  of  the  care  of  our  fish  and 
game,  the  useful  publicity  carried  on  by  the  government,  including 
the  fanners'  institute  work,  of  future  legislation,  which  is  desir- 
able for  the  general  weal,  of  proper  protection  from  the  criminal 
through  the  State  Police,  and  of  the  proper  handling  and  development 
of  public  utilities. 

Your  Secretary  of  Agriculture  might  well  have  added  to  these  other 
expositions  of  the  work  which  is  being  done  by  your  administration, 
that  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
which  has  developed  a  system  of  purchasing  and  accounting  prob- 
ably nnequaled  in  any  other  state  of  the  Union.  I  mention  that 
tonight  because  I  understand,  and  I  have  made  some  little  investi- 
gation, that  there  1b  probably  no  state  in  the  Union  that  has  a  more 
perfect  ot  more  efficient  method  of  purchasing  for  State  purposes 
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and  handling  all  that  business  end  of  the  government.  Please  bear 
that  in  mind,  and  if  anybody  says  anything  to  the  contrary,  make 
them  prove  it,  for  I  happen  to  know,  because  I  have  studied  the 
systems  of  all  the  states  in  the  Union. 

SECRETARY  CRTTCHFIELD:  Allow  me  to  state  right  there 
that  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Rambo — we  all  know  he  is  a  very  modest  man, 
but  above  that,  he  is  a  very  busy  man,  but  he  has  not  been  very 
well  and  could  not  come'and  I  said,  "We  are  very  sorry  you  cannot 
be  here." 

MR.  JACKSON:  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  Secretary  did  not 
leave  out  Mr.  Rambo,  whom  he  appreciates  as  much  as  I  do. 

Let  me  say  now  that  in  many  of  these  things,  if  I  may  use  a 
slang  expression,  I  am  a  greeny,  I  just  came  down  a  few  months 
ago,  I  was  nothing  but  a  pedagogue  and  you  know  how  good  for  noth- 
ing a  pedagogue  is,  but  sometimes  they  have  their  eyes  open  and  I 
have  been  rather  wide  awake  in  studying  these  movements  in  other 
states,  and  I  find  that  quietly  and  slowly  this  State  has  forged 
ahead  of  the  great  bulk  of  these  State  movements  for  helping  the 
people  by  giving  improved  methods,  by  making  savings,  and  so 
forth,  has  forged  ahead  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 
If  you  doubt  it,  I  dare  you  to  spend  one  day  under  this  roof  going 
from  department  to  department  and  getting  them  to  tell  you  what 
they  are  doing;  then  I  dare  you  to  come  to  me  and  deny  my  state- 
ment. 

Now,  furthermore,  I  want  to  say  that  this,  in  many  ways,  is  the 
greatest  state  in  the  Union  to  deal  with  such  problems.  We  have 
our  little  city  of  Philadelphia,  about  two  million  people.  New  York 
city  has,  I  think,  something  like  five  millions.  New  York  State 
has  about  nine  millions,  leaving  between  four  and  five  million  popu- 
lation for  the  state,  outside  of  New  York  city.  Pennsylvania  has 
about  eight  million,  leaving  about  six  million  population  for  the 
State  outside  of  Philadelphia.  You  take  out  these  few  big  metropoli- 
tan cities,  and  Pennsylvania  is  the  greatest  state  in  population  in 
the  Union,  and  if  you  are  in  a  position  ever  to  travel  from  point  to 
poiit  and  visit  all  the  little  towns  scattered  over  Pennsylvania  and 
see  the  prosperity,  see  the  active  energy  and  industry  of  our  people, 
you  cannot  fail  to  end  that  trip  with  great  pride.  I  cannot  help 
saying  these  things,  people,  because  they  are  bound  up  in  me,  and 
when  I  heard,  down  in  Philadelphia  the  o'her  day,  the  Secretary  of 
one  of  the  great  charity  organizations  of  Pennsylvania,  get  up  and 
say  that  the  Pennsylvania  people  are  beyond  the  possibility  of  being 
worth  while — he  used  stronger  language  than  that — because  some 
of  them  are  Quakers  that  won't  move — I'm  a  Quaker  myself — a  lot 
of  them  are  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  who  are  thickskulls — the  other 
half  of  me  is  Pennsylvania  Dutch — the  rest  of  them  are  Scotch 
Irish,  who  are  cranky — now,  he  gave  a  most  terrific  talk  about  us 
Pennsylvanians,  and  yet  that  audience  applauded.  Let's  quit  that 
and  let's  form  a  booster  society  and  get  busy  and  stand  up  for  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  got  off  my  subject;  I'm  afraid  I'll  take  too  much  time,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary. I  am  before  you  for  a  few  minutes  this  evening  to  take  up 
another  phase  of  State  activity  which  is  no  altogether  new,  but 
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which  has  been  bo  broadened  in  its  scope  and  powers  as  to  make 
the  subject  one  of  some  interest  to  all  people  in  the  Commonwealth, 
namely,  the  safeguarding  of  the  industrial  people  of  the  State.  It 
is  particularly  fitting  that  this  body  should  take  an  interest  in  this 
work,  particularly  because  farmers  as  a  class  are  interested  nnd 
active  supporters  of  all  good  movements  tending  toward  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  whether  or  not  the  subject  relates  to  agriculture,  and 
particularly  because  you  represent  one  of  the  greatest  industries 
of  the  State  and  are  in  large  measure  subject  to  the  laws  having  to 
do  with  industrial  pursuits. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  was  established  by  Act 
of  Legislature  and  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  on  June  2d,  1913. 
The  law  states  that  "all  rooms,  buildings,  and  places  in  this  Com- 
monwealth where  labor  is  employed,  or  hereafter  shall  be  employed, 
shall  be  so  constructed,  equipped  and  arranged,  operated  and  con- 
ducted, in  all  respects,  as  to  provide  reasonable  and  adequate  pro- 
tection for  the  life,  health,  safety  and  morals  of  all  persons  employed 
therein.  For  the  carrying  into  effect  of  this  provision  and  the  pro- 
visions of  all  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  the  enforcement  of 
which  is  now  or  shall  hereafter  be  entrusted  to  or  imposed  upon  the 
Commissioner  or  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  the  Indus- 
trial Board  shall  have  power  to  make,  order,  amend  and  repeal, 
general  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for  applying  such  provisions 
to  specified  conditions  and  to  prescribe  means,  methods  and  prac- 
tices to  carry  into  effect  and  enforce  such  provisions."  In  other 
words,  the  law  relating  to  the  workers  of  the  Commonwealth  is  that 
hereafter  all  places  shall  have  reasonable  and  adequate  protection  for 
the  life,  health,  safety  and  morals  of  all  persons  employed  therein. 

Further,  an  Industrial  Board  has  been  created,  which  has  the  right 
and  power  to  make  and  carry  into  effect  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  this  adequate  and  reasonable  pro- 
tection, while  at  the  same  time  was  organized  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry,  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  such  rules 
and  regulations.  I  am  glad  to  see  such  a  law  on  the  statute  books, 
and  if,  with  my  staff,  we  can  carry  out  the  ideals  of  the  men  who 
drew  it  and  the  Legislature  which  passed  it,  we  will  do  a  service  to 
Pennsylvania.  As  illustrating  the  methods  which  are  pursued  by 
the  Industrial  Board,  I  might  point  to  the  work  which  is  being 
carried  on  with  reference  to  places  of  amusement,  such  as  picture 
shows.  As  you  are  well  aware,  such  places  give  admission  to  mil- 
lions of  people  during  the  year.  If  they  are  overcrowded  or  wrongly 
constructed,  the  cry  of  fire,  the  smell  or  sight  of  smoke  or  any  other 
untoward  event  may  set  up  a  panic  with  the  resultant  loss  of  much 
life  and  the  crippling  of  many  persons.  The  American,  as  a  rule, 
is  careless  of  his  own  safety  and  depends  largely  upon  the  man  in 
charge  to  see  that  he  is  safeguarded.  Even  our  genial  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  if  he  is  in  a  hurry  and  thinks  he  needs  to  make  an  en- 
gagement, will  jump  right  before  a  trolley  car  and  take  the  chance 
of  being  run  over.  That's  the  way  we  all  do  here  in  the  United 
States.    How  about  that,  Mr.  Secretary? 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:     I  guess  I'm  guilty.       _ 
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MR.  JACKSON:  It  is  very  foolish.  As  a  matter  of  actual  fact 
the  picture  shows  of  Pennsylvania  have  in  a  regretably  large  num- 
ber of  instances  been  lacking  in  proper  protection  to  their  patrons. 
Possibly  the  most  horrible  proof  of  this  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 
Boyerstown  disaster  some  years  ago.  The  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  has  arranged  with  representa rives  of  the  picture  shows, 
some  of  the  architects  of  the  State  and  others,  to  make  tests  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  just  what  constitutes  safety  in  such  an 
establishment.  Thus,  this  committee,  with  the  help  of  the  De- 
partment, will  select  a  large  number  of  such  places  and  will  have 
the  audiences,  at  a  signal,  rush  out  through  the  exits  as  rapidly  as 
they  can  without  injury  one  to  another.  By  such  practical  means 
it  is  hoped  to  determine  how  wide  should  be  the  aisles,  their  number, 
how  large  the  exits,  the  dimensions  for  stairways,  and  a  host  of 
other  de'ails  of  prime  importance. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  committee  will  gather  together  a  number 
of  old  reels  or  films,  such  as  are  used  in  picture  machines,  and  by 
setting  them  on  fire  have  a  practical  way  of  testing  the  various 
types  of  ore-extinguishers  at  present  available.  Having  obtained  this 
information,  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  Industrial  Board  with 
recommendations.  The  Industrial  Board  will  then  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  these  recommendations,  and  will,  after  consulting 
various  experts,  formulate  regulations,  which  would  safeguard  the 
people  to  a  maximum  degree  when  attending  such  institutions  of 
pleasure.  In  like  manner,  the  Industrial  Board  will  take  up  vari- 
ous other  establishments  where  people  are  employed  or  where  they 
gather  in  large  numbers.  That  is  the  way  we  expect  to  go  through 
with  all  of  our  work  and  have  already  started  to  do  it. 

I  have  spoken  for  a  moment  in  the  paper  about  the  question  of 
fire  in  a  factory.  T  will  read  a  few  words  of  that.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  fire  hazard  in  the  textile  mill  or  tobacco  manufactory 
is  often  enormously  great.  There  may  be  six  doors  to  a  large  build- 
ing, each  floor  containing  from  two  to  three  hundred  girls  and  wo- 
men. This  building  may  have  one,  two,  three  or  four  stairways. 
Possibly  one  or  two  of  these  are  fire-proof,  and  yet  a  holocaust  may 
occur  of  the  most  terrific  nature.  This,  upon  the  cry  of  fire,  the  sev- 
eral hundred  girls  immediately  fill  these  stairways.  The  first  floor 
stairways  at  once  become  choked  by  the  girls  upon  the  second  floor, 
and  those  from  the  floors  above  who  manage  to  get  through  crush 
down  upon  those  who  are  already  caught  near  the  bottom  in  an  in- 
extricable mob.  The  result  is,  therefore,  a  terrific  loss  of  life  and 
limb.  To  get  twelve  hundred  girls  down  a  stairway  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  as  is  attempted  in  a  panic,  or  is  needed  in  the  case  of  a 
quick  fire,  is  ordinarily  an  impossible  task.  As  a  result,  gentlemen, 
I  say  to  you  now,  there  are  scores  of  places  in  your  Commonwealth 
where  at  any  instance  of  the  day  may  happen  a  catastrophe  which 
will  make  the  whole  State  weep.  There  is  a  great  problem  before 
us  in  this  matter.  Thus,  we  must  learn  to  make  stairways  and  fire- 
escapes  which  will  really  answer  the  purpose,  to  build  fire-towers, — 
which  are  nothing  but  fire-proofed  inside  stairways — or  to  use  fire 
walls. 

The  only  satisfactory  meihod  which  I  see  for  handling  such  large 
numbers  of  people  is  to  use  the  firewall ;  that  is,  to  have  the  build- 
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inga  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  fire-resisting  partition.  If  then, 
a  fire  occurs  on  one  side  tbe  girls  or  occupants  pass  to  the  other  and 
before  the  fire  can  possibly  get  across  from  one  side  to  the  other 
they  have  plenty  of  time  to  descend  leisurely  and  make  their  escape. 
This  solution,  however,  is  not  always  possible.  Our  present  little 
iron  fire-escape  has  possibilities  of  a  ghastly  nature  which  are  blood- 
curdling. Thus  many  times  it  has  happened  that  human  beings  have 
crowded  out  on  the  platforms  of  such  escapes  to  be  fried  and  friz- 
zled in  flames  belching  from  the  windows  below.  And  yet  we  have  to 
use  those  fire  escapes  more  or  less,  in  some  cases,  they  are  better  than 
nothing. 

Now  this  work  does  not  apply  only  to  manufacturing  industries 
and  the  railroads  and  places  of  amusement,  and  so  forth,  but  also 
to  the  farmer.  We  have  numerous  instances  of  accidental  deaths, 
broken  limbs,  blindness,  the  loss  of  fingers  and  other  injuries  which 
have  occurred  through  avoidable  accident  on  the  farm.  The  news- 
papers do  not,  as  a  rule,  speak  much  of  such  accidents,  as  the  farmer 
or  his  employee  is  inclined  not  to  push  himself  into  the  public  print 
and  the  reporter  of  the  paper  in  most  cases  has  no  means  of  learn- 
ing of  the  accidents.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  man  here  who  does 
not  know  some  man  on  tbe  farm  who  has  been  injured  in  carrying  on 
his  work,  and  I  expect  most  of  you  can  name  a  number;  I  can  name 
a  number  and  I  have  not  been  on  a  farm  very  much  since  I  was  a 
boy.  Nevertheless,  T  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  this 
audience  who  does  not  know  of  one  or  more  farmers  or  farm  em- 
ployees who  has  not  suffered  some  serious  accident,  or  was  perma- 
nently maimed  through  accident  occurring  in  Jiis  vocation.  As  in 
the  case  of  machinery  in  the  shops,  one-half  of  these  accidents  can 
doubtless  be  avoided  by  proper  precautions.  Do  the  feed  cutters,  the 
threshing  machines,  the  traction  engines,  the  mowing  machines,  the 
reapers,  and  so  forth,  have  proper  guards  to  prevent  accidental  in- 
jury to  the  operatives?  Remember,  a  man  may  be  in  love,  be  may 
be  overburdened  with  worry,  he  may  be  just  so  joyously  happy,  that 
he  forgets  to  think  about  himself  for  a  moment,  and  just  at  that  in- 
stant the  accident  occurs.  That  happens  to  the  keenest  minded  of 
us  now  and  then.  Are  the  stairs,  the  barn  mows,  etc.,  properly  pro- 
tected at  dangerous  spots?  Are  the  many  other  places  where  men 
work  on  the  farm,  which  by  a  little  thoughtlessness  might  result  in 
an  accident,  properly  looked  after  to  make  them  safe?  Don't  be 
complacent;  remember  the  old  Quaker  farmer.  Mr.  Secretary,  just 
tell  them  about  that  farmer,  tbe  one  with  the  wooden  leg. 

SECRETARY  CRTTCHFTELD:  Well,  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that's 
taking  advantage  of  me.  That  story  is  about  a  fellow  over  here  in 
Berks  county. 

MR.  JACKSON:  That  fellow  that  was  so  good-natured  and 
thought  everything  was  right 

SECRETARY  CRTTCHFIELD:  This  man  had  a  beautiful  crop 
of  wheat  growing.  It  was  remarked  all  through  the  community  that 
it  was  the  best  crop  of  wheat  to  be  found  anywhere  within  ten  miles, 
-lust  about  tbe  time  that  wheat  was  in  blossom,  there  came  a  severe 
hailstorm  and  knocked  it  into  the  ground.     One  of  his  neighbors 
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came  along  and  said:  "Hans,  this  is  certainly  very  bad,  very  bad  that 
you  should  have  lost  your  fine  crop  of  wheat."  "Oh,  no,  that  was 
just  right,  you  see  I  had  a  double  crop  on  that  field  last  year  and  a 
crop  like  that  this  year  was  more  than  the  ground  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected to  do.  The  Lord  knew  better  than  I  did,  and  so  He  sent  the 
hail  and  knocked  it  into  the  ground,  just  where  it  ought  to  be." 
The  man  went  on,  but  be  got  no  comfort  out  of  that  view.  A  little 
while  later  that  farmer's  house  burned  down  and  a  neighbor  met 
him  and  said:  "I  beard  your  house  burned  down,  that's  very  bad." 
"Oh,  no,"  he  replied,  "that's  just  right;  Betsy  and  1  have  lived  in 
that  house  ever  since  we've  been  married,  and  here  we've  raised 
our  family  and  they  have  gone  and  we  have  a  good  bank  account  and 
we  were  thinking  of  building  a  new  house,  and  now  that  the  old 
house  is  gone,  all  we've  got  to  do  is  to  build  a  new  house;  that  was 
just  right."  Then  he  got  on  the  mowing  machine  and  the  cutter  bar 
struck  some  obstruction  and  threw  him  down  in  front  of  the  bar  and 
one  of  bis  feet  was  so  badly  mangled  that  it  was  necessary  to  ampu- 
tate it,  and  he  went  to  the  hospital  and  stayed  there  for  a  long 
while,  and  some  time  in  the  winter  his  neighbor  saw  him  and  said: 
"Hans,  now  I  guess  you've  found  out  something  can  happen  to  a 
fellow."  "Ob,  yes,"  he  replied,  "but  that  was  just  right;  I  always 
had  some  trouble  with  my  feet  and  I  would  come  into  the  kitchen  and 
have  to  stick  one  foot  in  the  stove  oven  and  then  the  other,  and 
now  this  is  a  cork  foot  and  I  only  have  to  stick  one  in  the  oven." 

MR.  JACKSON:  I  wanted  the  Secretary  to  relate  that  to  Bbow 
that  it  was  not  wise  to  be  complacent  and  let  conditions  on  the  farm 
stand  when  we  might  fix  them.  We  are  complacent,  not  fearing 
danger,  and  yet  these  things  should  be  corrected,  it  means  an  enor- 
mous economic  loss  in  the  year,  when  you  come  to  add  it  all  together. 
My  own  experience  as  a  young  man  who  was  brought  up  largerly  on  a 
farm  is,  that  these  dangerous  spots  are  not  by  any  means  properly 
protected,  nor  have  I  observed  iu  my  later  years,  in  visiting  farms, 
that  any  great  improvement  in  this  regard  has  taken  place.  If  we  add 
together  all  of  the  cases,  annually,  of  accidents  which  occur  on  the 
farms  which  might  have  been  avoided,  the  sum  total  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  would  be  very  large  and  would  represent  not 
only  a  great  amount  of  suffering,  but  a  large  economic  loss  through 
the  was'e  of  time  involved  in  recovering  or  the  waste  of  labor  in- 
volved in  the  loss  of  life. 

I  therefore  wonder  whether  it  might  be  well  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  to  call  upon  you  to  appoint  a  committee  to  con- 
fer with  some  of  our  force,  with  possibly  the  addition  of  an  expert 
or  two  from  State  College,  to  study  the  machinery  and  conditions 
on  the  farm  with  reference  to  the  safety  of  those  employed  thereon. 
It  strikes  me  that  by  doing  so,  it  might  be  possible  for  such  a  com- 
mittee to  obtain  results  which,  if  published  to  the  farmers  of  the 
coun'ry,  would  result  in  a  great  lessening  of  the  present  unsanitary 
conditions.  You  may  well  smile  at  my  seriously  suggesting  this 
project,  but,  nevertheless,  statistics,  so  far  as  they  can  be  found, 
will  show  it  to  be  worthy  of  your  consideration.  It  might  also  be 
worth  your  while  at  the  same  time  to  bave  this  same  committee  in 
connection   with   representatives  of   insurance  companies,   teat   the 
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best  methods  by  which  the  farmer  can  protect  his  property  from  loss 
by  fire,  which  is,  as  we  know,  not  an  insignificant  waste. 

The  Department  is  now  co-operating  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  gathering  statistics  having  to  do  with  the  grain  produc- 
tion of  the  State,  our  part  being  more  particularly  their  manufacture 
into  flour.  You  know  and  I  know  that  the  milling  industry  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  gradually  deteriorated  and  gone  down,  until  today  it 
is  a  small  fraction  of  what  it  was  compared  to  a  number  of  years 
ago.  Undoubtedly  that  should  not  he  the  case,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  try  to  find  out  the  reason  and  to  find  out  how  that  industry 
can  be  renewed  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  and  to 
those  that  are  in  the  milling  industry.  The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
quire all  employers  of  labor,  without  reference  to  the  characteristics 
of  their  business,  to  report  accidents  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry.  We  have  received  few  such  reports  from  the  farmers  and 
would  find  difficulty  in  collecting  such  statistics  withour  present 
force.  I  believe,  however,  that  such  statistics  should  be  gathered  in 
order  that  the  truth  of  the  statement  I  have  made  above  may  be 
firmly  established  and  it  will  be  my  hope  to  endeavor  to  arrange  a 
method  whereby  such  statistics  can  be  gathered  in  the  future.  By 
means  of  these  accident  reports,  of  which  possibly  one  to  two  hun- 
dred thousand  will  be  received  by  us  during  the  year  1914,  we  can 
lessen  the  number  by  improving  the  dangerous  places.  Just  think, 
it  will  be  nearer  two  hundred  thousand  serious  accidents,  requiring 
a  lay-off  of  a  few  days,  or  more  than  one  hundred,  so  far  as  our 
present  reports  indicate.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  one  establishment 
has  fifty  accidents  during  the  year  and  another  has  two,  our  De- 
partment will  make  a  study  of' the  two  establishments  and  recom- 
mend to  the  one  having  the  great  loss  the  methods  by  which  the 
other  one  avoided  the  danger. 

No  greater  work  for  helping  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  Penn- 
sylvania seems  to  me  to  be  available.  The  State  College  is  co-operat- 
ing to  educate  the  people  along  the  lines  of  safety  first.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry  is  required  to  see  that  the  labor  laws  are 
properly  obeyed.  We  are  carrying  on  more  or  less  educational  work. 
Tt  is  of  an  informal  nature  and  we  are  making  use  of  ■  our  State  Col- 
lege as  a  co-operating  hand  in  that  work  very  much  as  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  is. 

Now,  the  labor  laws  have  certain  radical  features,  such  as  this: 
No  child  under  fourteen  may  he  employed  continuously  or  in  indus- 
trial establishments,  nor  may  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen  be  employed  unless  they  have  certificates  from  the  edu- 
cational authorities,  indicating  that  they  are  capable  of  reading  and 
writing.  Furthermore,  no  child  under  eighteen  who  is  not  physically 
competent  shall  be  permitted  to  work  for  a  wage.  There  are  many 
dangerous  industries  where  boys  under  eighteen  may  not  work  No 
woman  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  is  permitted  to  work  after  9 
P.  M.,  nor  any  woman  in  a  manufacturing  establishment  after  10 
P.  M.  The  morning  hours  for  starting  are  not  earlier  than  6  A.  M. 
for  women  under  twenty-one  and  boys  under  sixteen,  except  in  spe- 
cial cases.  With  fifty  inspectors  and  a  total  force  of  seventy  people 
in  a  population  of  nearly  eight  million,  what  are  we  to  do  in  en- 
forcing all  these  laws  and  doing  all  the  other  things  I  have  been 
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telling  you  about  and  a  great  many  more  I  cannot  touch  upon  in 
this  short  talk?  We  can  do  an  enormous  work  by  having  the  help 
of  all  of  you  and  all  right-minded  people  and  by  having  your  conn 
dence.  These  labor  laws,  however,  have  not  been  so  construed  as  10 
apply  to  the  farming  industry,  and  therefore  I  bring  some  of  iheir 
principal  points  to  your  attention  purely  because  you  are  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania  who  are  particularly  capable  of  appreciating  the 
necessity  of  guarding  our  youth  from  being  stnnted  and  weakened 
for  their  future  life's  work  and  in  preventing  our  women  from  be- 
ing so  injured  as  to  be  incapable  of  bringing  forth  a  stronger  and 
healthy  future  generation.  Probably  no  activity  is  more  desirable 
than  this  or  will  do  more  toward  making  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
healthy  and  strong  and  capable,  and  I  have  taken  more  time  than 
I  should,  because  the  object  of  this  movement  is  to  protect  you 
while  in  the  state  of  puberty  and  the  young  woman  whose  body  ie 
developing  the  capacity  to  be  a  mother.  My  paper  was  just  twenty 
minutes,  but  I  have  interlarded  things  and  drawn  it  out  and  am  de- 
serving of  censure. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  it  is  of  some  general  interest  to  know 
that  this  Department,  in  its  six  months  of  life,  has  installed  many 
tens  of  thousands  of  guards  upon  dangerous  machines  throughout 
Pennsylvania ;  several  hundred  toilets  have  been  installed  where  sani- 
tary conditions  required;  hundreds  of  children  illegally  employed 
have  been  discharged  and  several  scores  of  employes  have  been  sue 
cessfully  prosecuted  for  breaking  the  labor  laws  and  the  safety  laws. 
A  very  large  amount  of  information  has  been  disseminated  among 
the  industrial  people  of  the  State,  which  should  be  a  material  in- 
fluence in  enabling  them  to  reduce  our  present  enormous  waste  of 
human  life,  health  and  property  to  much  lower  figures,  and  many 
other  activities  have  been  vigorously  undertaken.  We  ask  your  co- 
operation, just  as  I  presume  every  representative  of  the  other  Slate 
Departments  did,  and  the  only  other  thing  we  ask  is  that  if  any 
one  of  you  doubts  the  great  work  that  is  being  carried  on  under 
this  roof  and  if  any  one  therefore  does  not  feel  like  helping  it,  let 
him  come  and  visit  and  look  for  himself,  and  after  he  has  found  out. 
get  behind  these  little  bits  of  picayune  forces  and  help  to  make  men 
mighty  forces  of  good  in  the  Commonwealth. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Dean  a  question: 
Does  this  law  give  you  power  to  visit  the  shacks,  the  miserable  boos- 
ing of  the  laboring  people  of  the  mines  where  they  are  employed  by 
the  corporations,  that  tonight  are  sleeping  in  places  where  yon 
wouldn't  keep  your  animals?  Can  you  do  anything  to  help  those 
people  under  this  law,  in  their  housing  and  sanitary  conditions* 

MB.  JACKSON:  I  will  answer  Mr.  Hutchison  in  this  way,  that 
the  law  under  which  the  Department  is  operating  does  give  com 
paratively  little  power  in  that  direction;  but  the  Department  of 
Health  has  full  power,  and  the  power  that  the  Department  of  HeaKh 
has,  combined  with  the  power  that  we  have,  I  believe  entirely  covers 
the  project.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  activity  today  to  remove  the 
really  terrible  conditions  in  which  many  of  our  laboring  population 
especially  the  Italians,  find  themselves  or  by  which  they  are  snr 
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rounded.    I  believe  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  material  improve- 
ment is  made  in  all  tlie  bad  spots  of  the  State. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:    That  answers  it 

SECRETARY  CRTTCHFIELD :  A  condition  exists  in  our  Com- 
monwealth, that  almost  makes  us  blush  with  shame,  to  see  the  wo- 
men that  labor  and  do  the  cooking  and  maintain  those  homes  and 
men  who  live  in  mansions  deriving  the  benefit  of  their  toil  and  do 
not  seem  to  move  their  hands  to  help  house  them  in  any  condition. 
There's  only  a  few  places  or  spots  in  this  Commonwealth  where  you 
will  see  them  properly  housed.  These  men  have  souls,  these  women 
are  just  as  other  people,  after  they  are  here  a  while  under  our  flag, 
but  how  can  we  expect  citizens  to  be  made  out  of  people  when  cor- 
porations, large  firms,  will  house  them  in  shacks  of  this  kind  in  zero 
weather?  If  there  is  any  power  of  the  law  in  any  of  these  depart- 
ments, I  pray  that  it  may  be  extended  to  those  poor  people  in  their 
unfortunate  condition. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  In. reference  to  what  you  were  saying 
of  accidents  on  the  farm  that  the  employer  is  responsible  for — I 
had  a  man  and  two  days  ago  I  sent  him  with  my  team  to  the  mill. 
He  hitched  up  a  horse  that  he  hadn't  any  business  to  put  in  the  near 
side — he  had  been  told  to  put  bim  on  the  other  side — and  he  ran 
away  and  the  man  was  hurt;  am  I  responsible  for  that? 

MR.  JACKSON:  I  would  be  very  glad  if  the  Chairman  would 
call  on  the  Attorney  General  to  come  down  and  give  yon  an  answer 
in'  that  case;  it's  too  much  for  me. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:     It  has  been  spoken  about  in  our  county. 
Most  of  the  farmers  in  our  community  are  against  it. 
MR.  JACKSON:     Against  the  Compensation  Law? 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  Yes,  sir,  I  will  be  frank  with  you,  just 
for  that  reason,  that  we  don't  know  where  to  discriminate,  and  most 
of  the  accidents  that  do  occur  are  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
person  who  is  working  around. 

MR.  JACKSON:  Let  me  jnst  say  something  to  you  gentlemen. 
It  may  be  that  a  compensation  law  is  not  the  right  thing  for  the  rural 
districts,  I  won't  say  that  it  is,  but  I  do  want  to  say  to  you  men 
that  a  compensation  law  for  the  manufacturing  industries  and  the 
transportation  industries — the  railroads  I  speak  of — and  industries 
of  that  class,  is  the  only  kind  of  humanity  which  you  or  T  or  any- 
body in  this  State  should  stand  for.  If  it  is  not  right  for  the  farm- 
ers, have  the  proper  exemptions  made  in  the  proper  way,  under  the 
advice  of  the  Attorney  General,  but  do  not  do  the  State  the  enormous 
ininry  of  preventing  compensation  for  accidents  in  the  other  indus- 
tries. I  have  no  personal  interest  in  this,  gentlemen,  absolutely  none, 
you  know,  unless  T  get  hurt,  and  then  the  State,  I  suppose,  will  have 
to  pay  me,  if  it's  a  good  law,  but  it  is  my  conscientious  and  firm  be- 
lief, and  I  have  made  a  good  deal  of  a  study  of  that  particular  sub- 
ject. 

MR.  STEVENS:  Why  does  that  apply  advantageously  to  a  manu- 
facturing concern  and  not  to  the  farmer? 
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MR.  JACKSON:  You  gentlemen  of  the  farms  have  a  reputation 
for  asking  the  most — I  was  going  to  nay  impertinent  questions  that 
can  be  conjured  up.  Again  I  call  upon  you  to  have  the  farmer  an- 
swer, why,  if  it  is  good  for  the  railroad,  is  it  not  good  for  the  farm? 

MB.  STEVENS:  Just  a  moment;  let  me  hold  you  to  your  origi- 
nal statement.  You  made  the  statement  that  it  was  an  absolutely 
just  act  insofar  as  it  applied  to  manufacturing  industries  and  rail- 
roads. 

MR.  JACKSON:    Did  I  use  the  word  "just?" 

MR.  STEVENS:  You  used  words  to  that  effect;  you  are  not  cer- 
tain when  it's  applied  to  the  farmer;  now  let  me  ask  you  why? 

MR.  STEVEN'S:     I  would  like  to  have  an  answer. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  It  seems  to  me  that  is  not  a  very 
hard  question.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  care  involved  in  keeping 
machinery  id  proper  condition  so  that  those  operating  it  shall  not 
be  hurt,  than  in  keeping  a  team  of 'horses  in  proper  condition, — I 
have  no  experience  with  mules.  If  I  employ  a  man  on  my  farm  and 
set  him  to  work  with  a  team  that  is  vicious  and  bad,  I  know  that  if 
I  don't  warn  him  and  tell  him  how  he  can  handle  that  team,  that  I 
ought  to  pay  for  any  injury  that  comes  to  him  from  that  team;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  if  I  put  in  his  hands  a  team  of  horses,  one  of 
them  accustomed  to  work  on  the  near  side  and  the  other  on  the  off 
side,  and  he  gets  them  hitched  wrong  and  puts  the  one  that  has  been 
worked  with  a  single  line  on  the  off  side  and  I  have  told  him  how 
that  team  is  to  be  worked,  I  ought  not  to  pay  him  for  any  injury 
that  is  sustained. 

MR.  STEVENS:  Under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  why  ought 
a  manufacturer  to  pay? 

SECRETARY  CRTTCHFTELD:  Manufacturers  don't  run  their 
machines  with  horses. 

MR.  STEVENS:     They  do  quite  often. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  But  in  the  operation  of  their 
works,  they  get  power  of  another  kind,  it  is  not  horse  power.  Their 
machines  are  run  by  steam  and  by  water  and  they  must  be  safe 
guarded. 

MR.  STEVENS:    But  they  do  use  horses. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:     Oh,  yes. 

MR.  STEVENS:  And  if  a  man  was  hurt,  they  would  be  liable 
just  the  same  as  the  farmer. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  I  doubt  very  much  whether  onr 
courts  will  ever  sustain  a  law  that  will  make  a  man  liable  for  an  ac- 
cident that  occurs  when  the  party  who  sustains  the  injury  is  him- 
self to  blame  and  has  been  guilty  of  negligence.' 

MR.  JACKSON:  I  will  have  to  say  this:  I  don't  want  to  be 
quoted  by  the  gentlemen  over  at  the  table  as  in  any  way  saying 
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there  is  a  distinction.  I  said,  if  you  as  farmers  feel  that  it  does 
not  apply,  that  is,  the  Compensation  Law,  as  a  just  measure,  to  you, 
don't  put  yourselves  in  the  way  of  preventing  a  proper,  humane  com- 
pensation law.  I  said  "humane" ;  I  didn't  use  the  word  this  gentle- 
man accused  me  of  using;  don't  put  yourselves  in  the  way  of  such 
a  law  in  the  matter  of  industries  employing  large  numbers  of  men 
under  the  same  rule, 

SECRETARY  CR1TCHFIELD:  Here  is  the  trouble;  whenever 
we  pass  a  law  that  will  make  provisions  for  one  class  that  are  not 
made  for  the  other  class,  then  we  are  guilty  of  discrimination  and 
the  law  becomes  inoperative  under  our  Constitution. 

MR.  LOHR:  May  I  have  a  word  in  regard  to  this  matter?  I  have 
given  some  time  and  attention  during  this  last  year  to  a  careful 
study  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act.  Being  a  farmer  myself,  I 
can  see  how  it  can  work  a  great  hardship  to  the  farmer  and  be  of 
considerable  benefit  to  the  manufacturing  class  of  people.  There  is 
a  vast  difference,  as  I  understand  it,  between  the  farmer  and  the 
manufacturer,  when  it  comes  to  the  operation  of  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act.  In  the  first  place,  the  farmer  has  a  capital  that  is  much 
less,  to  begin  with,  than  the  capital  of  the  manufacturer.  If  an 
employee  of  the  manufacturer  were  injured  at  some  time  during  his 
term  of  employment,  that  would  not  amount  to  very  much  in  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  employer;  but  if  one  employee  of  a  farmer 
were  to  be  injured  or  killed,  that  would  seriously  affect  his  working 
capital;  so  I  can  readily  see  that  there  is  a  vast  difference.  Now  I 
understand  how  a  railroad  company  can  have  no  better  plan  of  set- 
tling their  cases  than  by  the  proper  operation  of  an  Employers'  Lia- 
bility Act,  because  the  employees,  when  they  are  injured  or  if  they 
are  killed,  their  families  often  go  into  court  and  when  these  cases 
are  carried  to  court,  great  sums  are  frequently  allowed,  while,  if 
the  Employers'  Liability  Act  were  in  force,  the  amount  is  specified 
in  that  Act  and  a  settlement  can  be  quickly  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  said  before,  the  farmer  is  in  entirely  dif- 
ferent circumstances;  his  capital  is  limited  and  right  here  is  the 
other  distinction;  in  many  cases,  the  farmer  works  side  by  side  with 
his  employee,  is  subject  to  the  same  risks  and  the  same  dangers,  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  not  fair  to  have  the  one  partly  insured,  while 
the  other  is  not  insured.  If  I  go  out  with  my  employee  to  labor  in 
the  fields,  subject  to  the  same  risk  he  is,  if  anything  should  occur 
that  we  should  both  be  killed  or  injured,  according  to  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act,  which  was  introduced  in  the  last  Legislature,  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  and  to  which  act  I  paid  particular  attention, 
if,  as  I  say,  both  should  be  killed,  the  likelihood  is  that  the  prop- 
erty of  the  farmer  would  be  taken  to  pay  the  liability;  in  other 
words,  the  widow  of  the  employee  would  step  into  the  place  of  the 
widow  of  the  employer,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  conditions 
of  those  families  would  just  change  places;  there's  no  insurance 
for  the  farmer,  there's  no  means  by  which  he  can  recover,  his  limited 
capital  is  all  taken  to  pay  the  damages  caused  by  the  accident  in 
which  he  ran  the  same  risk  as  his  employee  did,  so  I  can  see  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  workings  of  this  act  when  put  to 
the  practical  application  on  the  farm  or  in  the  factory. 


MR.  STEVENS:  May  1  ask  one  more  question,  please?  I  am 
not  here  to  criticise  anything,  I  have  no  idea  to  criticise,  bat  I  just 
want  to  ask  a  question.  There  are  a  great  many  farmers  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  whose  total  capital  far  exceeds  that  of  many 
manufacturing  concern  of  equal  capital;  why  should  the  manufac- 
turing concern  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the  rulings  of  this  law  and 
the  farmer  not? 

MR.  LOHR:  I  am  speaking  of  the  average  capital  of  the  farmer 
in  comparison  with  the  average  capital  of  the  manufacturing  con- 
cern. Now,  I  will  admit  that  there  are  many  manufacturing  con- 
cerns that  have  a  capital  that  is  probably  less  than  that  of  many 
farmers,  but  the  gentleman  has  not  overcome  the  other  arguments 
that  I  was  speaking  of,  where  the  farmer  assumes  the  same  risk  as 
the  employee,  employer  and  employee  assume  the  same  risk  and 
work  side  by  side.  He  has  not  answered  that  particular  question.  I 
understand,  of  course,  that  if  this  law  is  ever  put  into  effect,  that  we 
farmers  will  be  put  under  the  same  obligations  as  the  manufacturers 
are,  because  if  we  were  not,  it  would  be  class  legislation,  and  class 
legislation  is  prohibited  by  the  Constitution,  so  that  in  the  near 
future  we  can  all  expect  this,  and  I  think  probably  by  the  next  Leg- 
islature an  Employers'  Liability  Act  will  be  written  upon  the  statute 
books  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  who  em- 
ploy men  will  be  bound  by  the  provisions  of  that  act  I  expect  to  Bee 
that. 

Now,  in  order  to  protect  ourselves  against  that,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  work  out  some  system  of  insurance,  so  that  we  will  be 
able  to  meet  this  demand  if  it  should  come  upon  us,  if  we  should 
have  bad  luck,  as  I  might  say,  with  our  employees,  so  that  we  will 
not  be  bankrupt.  There  are  many  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  whose 
capital  does  not  exceed  the  value  placed  upon  the  life  of  one  single 
employee.  A  man  going  out  and  buying  a  farm,  having  a  capital 
of  two  or  three  thousand  dollars,  if  he  bires  a  man  to  help  him,  we 
will  say,  cut  logs  to  build  a  house  on  that  farm,  he  goes  out  into 
the  woods  with  him,  and  by  some  accident  a  tree  falls  on  the  laborer 
and  on  the  employer  both  and  they  are  both  killed,  as  I  said  before, 
what  would  be  the  result?  The  employer's  two  thousand  dollars 
would  go  to  the  widow  of  the  employee,  and  the  same  thing  would  be 
the  case  in  the  case  of  a  manufacturer,  as  this  gentleman  says,  there 
can  be  no  discrimination  along  that  line,  yet,  as  a  rule,  the  farmer 
has  a  smaller  capital  to  begin  with  than  the  manufacturer. 

MR.  JACKSON:  Wouldn't  he  pay  a  very  much  smaller  insur- 
ance because  he  has  fewer  employees? 

MR.  LOHR :  I  think  that  is  the  only  proper  soln'ion,  and  we  farm- 
ers must  expect,  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  we  must  expect  to  in- 
sure our  help  if  we  mean  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

MR.  McCAKKEY:  May  1  offer  a  tribute  to  this  Board?  I  am 
from  Lancaster  county  and  1  would  like  to  offer  it  as  a  Granger  from 
that  county.  This  meeting  has  been  an  eye-opener  for  me.  T  had 
no  conception  of  the  importance  of  the  work  this  Board  was  doing, 
and  when  I  came  up  this  morning  it  was  just  through  tiie  courtesv 
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of  your  Secretary,  merely  to  offer  Lancaster  county's  simple  remedy, 
which  the  Governor  asked  for  yesterday,  and  we  folks  in  Lancaster 
read  the  newspapers,  and  this  morning,  as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  Lancaster  county,  I  came  up  here  to  offer  our  remedy  and  had 
intended  to  go  back  immediately  after  that  short  talk,  but  this 
meeting  has  so  interested  me  and  has  opened  my  eyes  to  such  an 
extent  that  I  would  like  to  make  this  tribute.  I  think  it  is  a  won- 
derful thing.  Why,  to  just  get  the  scope  of  what  Mr.  Martin  has 
spoken  about  the  institutes;  on  less  than  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  we  have  taught  2,500,000  farmers  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  had  no  idea  we  had  such  a  proposition  in  the  State,  and  yet 
T  have  been  living  here  for  quite  a  while,  and  to  have  a  lady  like 
Mrs.  Foulke  get  up  and  tell  ns  about  the  practical,  scientific  end  of 
housekeeping  and  how  to  look  after  drainage  on  the  farm,  and  about 
efforts  to  get  running  water  and  bathtubs  and  get  a  little  heating 
plant  in  the  farm  house,  so  that  you  don't  freeze  at  night — those  are 
things  I  don'  believe  the  average  Peunsylvanian  knows  about  at  all, 
and  to  hear  Prof.  Surface  make  the  announcement  that  tomorrow 
morning  anybody  can  go  and  look  through  the  microscope  and  find 
out  all  about  the  scales  and  what  not — why,  we  think  we  are  up  and 
doing  down  in  Lancaster  and  I  guess  most  of  them  are  except  my- 
self, and  I'm  sure  I  was  a  back  number. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:     Well,  Mr.  Herr  is  up  and  doing. 

MR.  McCASKEY:  Yes,  siree.  There's  just  one  thing  I  think  that 
series  of  resolutions  today  was  just  a  little  bit  weak,  and  I  would 
feel  that  it  has  not  quite  accomplished  our  purpose  if  we  just  let 
them  go  through  as  they  are.  I  believe  that  because  our  agricultural 
bureau,  the  Department  here,  has  gone  out  and  reached  out  to  aid 
the  farmer  through  the  means  of  these  farming  institutes  and 
through  Mrs.  Foulke  and  the  various  other  departments  and  bureaus, 
and  as  Prof.  Surface's  Department  has  done  likewise,  the  farmer  gets 
to  trust  you  people.  Now,  the  farmers  will  not  trust  the  Highway 
people;  we  might  as  well  call  this  thing  right  down  on  dead  rock  bot- 
tom; a  spade  is  a  spade;  the  farmers  fought  this  road  bond  issue 
because  they  didn't  like  the  idea  of  the  Highway  Department  getting 
away  with  the  money. 

Now,  we  don't  want  to  get  a  misconception  of  this  proposition,  but 
down  in  my  own  township,  out  of  270  votes,  there  were  14  for  the 
bond  issue  and  256  against  the  bond  issue.  Now,  practically  the 
same  relative  proportion  existed  in  Lancaster  county.  We  are  not 
sore  down  there,  but  we  just  feel  that  the  Highway  Department  has 
not  come  out  and  opened  up  their  hearts  to  us  and  said,  "Gentle- 
men, here  we  are,  we  are  willing  to  cut  out  having  a  road  convention 
in  a  nice,  warm  court  house,  in  a  dry  place  when  it's  raining  out- 
side, and  the  farmers  are  trying  to  buck  through  a  lot  of  seepy 
spots  where  their  horses  are  up  to  their  knees,  and  we  are  willing 
to  come  down  to  you  in  the  biggest  rainstorm  you  have  aud  have  our 
highway  engineers,  etc.,  get  out  on  your  road,  put  their  gum  boots  on, 
if  necessary,  put  overalls  on,  and  show  you  in  a  practical  way.  We 
will  have  our  road  convention  on  the  worst  road  you  will  put  us  up 
against."  If  the  State  Highway  Department  would  do  tha£  gracious 
alive,  our  farmers  would  welcome  them  to  their  arms  just  as  they 


have  Prof.  Martin's  Institute  Bureau,  and  1  would  like,  here,  on  my 
own  responsibility,  to  have  everybody  who  favors  anything  that  I 
suggested  this  morning,  relative  to  our  State  Highway  Department 
Bureau  going  out  to  the  townships  and  holding  these  conventions  in 
a  practical  way  and  adopting  a  one-mile  section  of  roadway  to  be 
dragged  by  a  patrolman  in  each  of  our  67  counties.  It  can  be  done 
under  the  present  existing  laws  and  it  won't  cost  a  cent,  it  won't 
cost  anything  10  make  friends  if  you  go  about  it  right,  and  that's  all 
we  need;  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  not  on  friendly  terms  with 
our  Highway  Department.  If  there's  anybody  in  this  audience  who 
feels  that  that  suggestion  I  made  this  morning  is  good  and  sound 
and  ought  to  be  put  across  by  this  State  Agricultural  Board,  I  would 
like  tbem  to  raise  their  bauds.  I,  for  one,  believe  in  it.  Will  any- 
body else  back  me  up?  Put  your  hands  up  high,  gentlemen  and  lady; 
am  I  in  the  majority  or  the  minority?  Come  out;  don't  hesitate. 
I  believe  you  want  to  get  good  roads.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  this  organization  to  favor  that  idea 
or  not? 

MB.  BLYHOLDER:     What  are  we  voting  on? 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  it 
is  piopcr  for  us  to  take  a  vote  when  there  is  no  question  before  the 
house.    I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  press  that  matter. 

MR.  BLi*HOLDER:I  would  like  to  announce  now  to  the  members 
of  the  Board  that  if  they  have  any  resolutions,  anything  whatever  to 
offer  to  the  Legislative  Committee,  I  hope  they  will  do  it  very  shortly. 
We  have  received  nothing  at  all  yet.  The  committee  which  existed 
during  the  last  year  have  just  gone  out  of  office  and  I  don't  know 
whether  you  expect  a  report  from  the  new  committee  or  not  If 
you  do,  pass  your  wants  to  the  committee  at  once,  this  evening.  We 
are  right  here  now  at  this  end  of  the  hall. 

The  CHAIRMAN:     Is  the  Memorial  Committee  ready  to  report? 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERB:  I  guess  so,  We  have  made  inquiry  as 
to  the  mortality  among  members  of  the  Board  during  the  past  year 
and  have  learned  of  but  one  death,  the  Hon.  William  B.  Powell,  of 
Shadeland;  the  older  members  of  the  Board  will  remember  him.  We 
have  drawn  up  the  following  resolution: 

REPORT  OF  MEMORIAL  COMMITTEE 

Whereas,  We  have  learned  with  deep  regret  that 
during  the  past  year  death  has  removed  from  among 
us  an  ex-member  of  this  Board  in  the  person  of  Wm. 
Beaity  Powell,  of  Shadeland,  Crawford  county,  Pa., 
we  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  testimonial  to  his 
memory: 

Wm.  B.  Powell  was  a  native  of  Crawford  county, 
Pa.,  born  in  1839,  and  lived  all  bis  life  in  that  county.  He 
died  March  30,  1913,  in  his  74th  year.  He  early  in  life 
began  the  business  of  farming,  specializing  in  stock  rais- 
ing. -He  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Powell  Bros.,  per- 
haps the  foremost  and  most  extensive  stock  breeders  in 
this  State.  Mr.  Powell  was  a  man  of  fine  scholarly  at- 
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tainnienta,  a  fluent  speaker,  a  poet,  an  inventor,  and  a 
dignified,  refined  and  noble  specimen  of  American  man- 
hood. He  was  a  man  of  great  social  qualities,  as  was 
shown  by  his  large  list  of  personal  friends.  He  was  a 
student  of  nature  and  was  constantly  developing  some- 
thing new  and  useful.  He  was  honorable,  upright  and 
progressive  in  his  work,  a  prince  of  good  fellows  socially 
and  of  the  highest  character.  He  became  a  member  of 
this  Board  in  1887  by  appointment  of  the  Governor  and 
served  four  terms  of  three  years  each.  The  records  of 
the  Board  are  an  enduring  monument  to  his  memory. 

We  hereby  resolve  that  we  lament  his  death,  will 
revere  his  memory  and  emulate  his  good  deeds. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  testimonials  be  sent  to 
his  friends;  also  a  copy  be  inscribed  in  the  minutes  of 
this  Board. 

MATTHEW   RODGERS, 
J.  A.  HERR, 

Committee. 

SECRETARY  CRTTCHFIELJ>:  I  rise  to  second  the  resolution, 
and  in  doing  so  I  want  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  every  ut- 
terance that  is  contained  in  this  memorial  address  and  resolution. 
Mr.  Powell  was  a  gentleman  in  his  instincts  and  manners.  A  truer 
friend  to  those  with  whom  he  was  associated.  1  think  I  never  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing,  and  one  of  the  special  things  for  which  I 
admired  Mr.  Powell  was  the  tenderness  that  he  always  manifested 
in  speaking  of  his  aged  mother,  who  shared  his  home  with  him  while 
she  lived,  during  the  entire  period  of  her  widowhood.  I  heartily 
second  the  resolution,  therefore,  and  the  remarks  that  are  associated 
with  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Does  any  other  member  of  the  Board  wish 
to  make  any  remarks? 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  T  came  upon  the  Board  some  twenty  years 
ago — it  seems  but  a  short  time.  Among  the  distinguished  men,  the 
men  who  were  leading  the  thought  of  this  State  in  agriculture,  espe- 
cially along  the  line  of  breeding  fine  stock  and  selling  it  to  our  farm- 
ers, was  Mr.  Powell.  What  a  magnificent  looking  man  he  was.  I 
can  see  his  face  tonight,  those  fine,  flowing  whiskers,  his  Chester- 
field look,  and  how  he  would  clasp  us  by  the  hand  and  have  a  kind 
word  to  say  on  all  occasions,  and  when  the  good  Governor  would  in- 
vite us  down  to  the  mansion  and  Mr.  Powell  would  appear  in  even- 
ing dress,  oh  how  he  delighted  to  be  with  people,  associate  with  them. 
He  seemed  to  be  the  center  of  society,  seemed  <o  he  the  center  of 
cheer  of  our  people,  and  it  is  sad  tonight  to  think  that  he  has  been 
called  away.  I  heard  men  testify  to  his  hospitality  in  his  home, 
men  in  the  common  walks  of  life  who  would  sro  there  'o  look  for 
stock,  how  he  would  meet  them  at  the  depot  with  his  fine  turnout, 
take  them  all  over  his  grounds,  show  them  the  fine  stock  and  treat 
them  just  as  kind  as  he  could,  whether  they  bought  stock  or  did  not. 
That  was  the  reputation  he  had  up  in  Crawford  county,  that  was 
the  reputation  he  had  all  over  the  country.    But  time  goes  on  and 
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we  have  to  record  tonight  that  he  is  departed.  We  believe  that  he  is 
in  a  country  where  he  is  united  with  his  friends,  and  those  he  as- 
sociated with  her  ou  this  Board,  in'  this  State,  are  glad  to  second 
this  resolution  and  hope  that  some  heart  may  be  cheered  by  the 
words  that  we  have  spoken  here  tonight  in  remembrance  of  our  good 
brother. 

Ou  motion  of  Mr.  Fenstermaker,  the  resolution  was  then  adopted 
by  a  rising  vote,  after  which  the  Board  adjourned  until   January 


January  30,  1914,  9.30  A.  M. 

Vice-President  George  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.  The 
first  thing  on  the  program  this  morning  is  the  report  of  the  Specialist 
on  Forests  and  Forestry,  Mr.  George  H.  Wirt,  of  the  Department 
of  Forestry. 

MR.  WIRT:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  Just  the  other  day. 
a  person  who  has  been  interested  in  forestry  work  for  years  and 
years,  in  talking  with  some  of  our  foresters,  spoke  of  some  of  the 
fires  he  had  had  in  his  forest,  and  there's  a  man  who  understood  the 
value  of  forests  and  the  destruction  wrought  by  forest  fires,  yet  the 
remark  he  made  with  reference  to  tbem  was,  "My,  they  must  have 
been  beautiful."  Now,  if  we  may  expect  such  a  statement  from  a 
man  who  has  been  interested  in  forestry  work  from  a  propaganda 
standpoint,  we  can  hardly  expect  anything  else  from  people  who  have 
not  made  a  specific  study  of  the  subject,  and  yet  that  is  just  the 
sentiment  we  find  all  over  the  State.  They  never  stop  to  think  of  the 
possibility  of  loss  of  life,  directly  or  indirectly,  which  may  result 
from  that  small  forest  fire,  not  to  say  anything  of  the  untold  loss  in 
dollars  that  will  result. 

Mr.  Wirt  then  presented  the  following  report: 


REPORT  ON  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
FORESTRY  FOR  1913 


Bj  GEORGE  H.   WIRT,  Han-isbarg,   Pa. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Forestry  is  developed  along  rwo 
lines,  viz.,  that  in. relation  to  the  management  of  the  State  Forest 
holdings  and  that  in  relation  to  the  forests  of  the  State  at  large. 

During  the  year  1913  there  were  added  to  the  State  Forests  11,776 
acres,  bringing  the  total  acreage  in  possession  of  the  State,  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1914,  up  to  091,872  acres.  There  are  under  contract  for  par- 
chase  a  sufficient  number  of  acres  to  bring  this  total  to  something 
over  one  million  acres. 


There  ore  now  in  the  employ  of  the  State  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Forestry,  56  trained  foresters,  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  protect,  manage,  and  develop  this  vast  extent  of  forest  land. 
In  addition  to  the  foresters,  there  ore  in  the  employ  of  the  State  90 
rangers,  whose  principal  duties  are  to  aid  the  directors  in  protective 
measures  and  help  in  the  development  of  roads,  in  planting  opera- 
tions and  general  improvement  schemes. 

During  1913  there  were  1,700  miles  of  roads,  trails,  and  fire  lanes 
worked  upon  within  the  State  Forests.  One  hundred  miles  of  tele- 
phone line  were  built  by  the  Department  to  aid  principally  in  the 
protection  of  forests  from  Are,  and  at  the  same  time  to  facilitate  the 
general  business  of  the  foresters.  Fifteen  observation  towers  were  . 
newly  established,  and  with  what  have  already  been  in  nse  in  past 
years,  the  State  Forests  are  gradually  becoming  well  dotted  with  « 
observation  towers,  from  which  rangers  may  quickly  detect  forest 
fires.  By  means  of  rapid  communication  with  headquarters  it  is  now 
possible  to  get  men  on  the  ground  and  extinguish  the  fires  before 
they  reach  large  size.  Every  one  of  these  stations  ought  to  be  con- 
nected with  headquarters  by  a  telephone  line  and  to  have  other  neces- 
%sary  equipment.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  along  this  line  which 
is  still  to  be  done,  both  on  the  State  Forests  and  upon  the  forests  at 
large  within  the  State. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  spring  of  1913  was  an  unusually 
bad  season  for  forest  fires,  the  foresters  report  having  had  150  fires, 
burning  over  an  average  of  only  52,000  acres,  which  makes  a  very 
low  percentage  for  the  region  covered,  but  which  is  still  too  high. 
For  it  must  be  understood  that  the  foresters  observe  and  extinguish 
fires  on  thousands  of  acres  adjoining  State  Forests.  The  above 
statement  does  not  include  the  number  of  fires  which  occurred  out- 
side of  State  land. 

As  another  phase  of  the  projective  measures,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  properly  utilize  and  develop  the  State  Forests  the  foresters  have 
carried  on  what  is  known  as  improvement  outings;  that  is,  where 
it  has  been  possible  to  find  a  market  for  certain  defective  material 
it  has  been  removed.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  sale  of  such  material, 
including  also  the  returns  from  certain  minerals  which  have  been 
sold  from  the  State  Forests,  the  Department  has  turned  into  the 
State  Treasury  during  1913,  $13,101,  making  the  total  receipts  from 
State  Forests  up  to  January  1,  1914,  over  $76,000.  In  several  in- 
stances the  receipts  from  this  year's  improvement  cuttings  on  a  per 
acre  basis,  have  netted  the  State  more  than  was  paid  for  the  land 
and  timber  when  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the  State. 

Tt  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  SO  per  cent,  of  the  re- 
ceipts from  State  Forests  are  placed  in  the  Pennsylvania  school 
fund,  and  as  such  are  devoted  to  the  educational  activities  of  the 
State. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  still  some  people  who  do  not 
understand  the  idea  of  the  preservation  of  forests  and  the  wposps 
for  which  the  State  Forests  were  obtained,  I  desire  to  go  more  into 
detail  upon  his  proposition.  A  recent  statement  made  by  a  judge 
on  his  bench  brings  forcibly  to  our  attention  the  fact  that  even  in 
official  circles  there  is  still  considerable  misunderstanding  in  this 
matter. 


THE  REMOVAL  OF  TIMBER  FROM  STATE  FORESTS 

Pennsylvania  is  second  to  none  of  the  States  in  her  long  and  con- 
sistent legal  consideration  of  the  value  and  importance  of  trees  and 
forests.  William  Penn  requested  that  the  colonists  "leave  one  acre 
of  trees  for  every  five  acres  cleared"  so  that  the  future  timber  de- 
mands of  the  colony  might  be  assured.  The  provincial  government 
recognized  its  duty  to  prevent  the  needless  burning  of  forests  be- 
cause of  injury  to  the  soil  as  well  as  destruction  of  the  timber  and 
of  the  infant  improvements  of  the  Province.  It  placed  a  heavy  fine 
upon  offenders,  and  made  them  liable  to  civil  suit.  The  laws  of  the 
Stale  government,  too,  have  sought  repeatedly  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary forest  destruction,  and  to  make  more  certain  a  continuous  future 
crop  of  trees. 

Between  1860  and  1880,  forestry,  a  recognized  science  and  a  well 
developed  business  abroad,  was  being  much  discussed  in  America  as 
something  new.  As  early  as  1877  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Board  of  Agriculture,  it  was  stated  that  "there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  timberlands  belonging  to  a  State  might  be  man- 
aged with  a  view  of  maintaining  them  for  the  growth  of  wood"  so 
as  to  provide  against  future  wants.  At  that  time  there  were  abont 
2,340,000  acres  of  unpatented  land  within  the  State.  The  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  did  great  service  in  keeping  the  subject  of  for- 
est protection  before  the  people,  and  throughout  all  of  its  papers 
and  discussions,  runs  the  idea  that  forest  protection  is  necessary 
to  maintain  future  demands  for  wood  as  well  as  to  continue  all  the 
beneficial  indirect  effects  of  forests. 

In  1886  some  of  the  men  and  women  of  Pennsylvania  who  were 
studying  the  subject  of  forestry  organised  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  in  the  work  and  of  spreading 
the  propaganda  for  "forest  preservation"  throughout  the  State. 

The  ideas  which  those  interested  in  forestry  within  the  State  have 
understood  to  be  essential,  have  never  been  expressed  more  clearly 
than  as  given  in  the  first  issue  of  Forest  Leaves,  Joly,  1886. 

"Forest  Leaves  is  not  intended  to  represent  merely  the  theory  of 
forestal  culture  or  management;  but  it  is  expected  to  be  the  organ 
of  an  association,  the  object  of  which  is  to  collect  and  distribute 
information  upon  practical  methods  to  be  pursued,  and  commercial 
as  well  as  sanitary  results  to  be  obtained  by  augmenting  the  pro- 
portion of  wooded  area  in  the  State. 

"The  prevailing  sentiment  of  those  who  organized  the  present 
movement  recognizes  that  trees  like  grain  grow  for  man's  benefit, 
which  when  ripe  should  be  cut  and  put  to  use.  It  however  condemns 
the  useless  destruction  of  forests  with  the  same  emphasis  that  it 
would  be  the  waste  of  growing  grain,  and  would  encourage  an  equal 
interest  in  each,  believing  that  a  due  proportion  of  forest  is  as  es- 
sential to  the  public  weal  as  a  sufficiency  of  farm  land.  It  does  not 
seek  to  reduce  the  amount  of  tilled  land,  but  is  anxious  to  protect 
the  farms  by  maintaining  a  climatic  equilibrium  which  is  only  pos- 
sible where  forests  are  retained  in  proper  proportions.  Recognising 
the  large  industrial  interests  dependent  upon  the  forests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  would  by  reforestation  of  waste  lands  and  preventing  need- 
less destruction,  make  these  industries  permanent.    ,-. 
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''It  would  while  considering  the  present,  look  to  the  future,  and, 
by  concert  of  action,  secure  legislative  enactments  to  prevent  use- 
less waste  of  our  already  reduced  forests  and  encourage  the  propaga- 
tion of  new  growths,  which,  while  benefitting  the  present  genera- 
tion, will  maintain  Pennsylvania  a  goodly  heritage  for  those  who 
follow  us." 

In  the  same  issue  the  following  statement  is  found :  "Unless  tree- 
planting  is  implied,  there  is  very  little  meaning  in  the  phrase,  'Pre- 
servation of  the  forests,'  for  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  any  consider- 
able portion  of  our  timber  will  be  spared  the  woodman's  axe  where 
the  economic  wants  of  the  country  demand  its  use.  To  spare  the 
woods,  would  be  equivalent  to  applying  a  brake  to  the  wheels  of 
industry  and  general  progress." 

In  the  issue  of  April,  1888,  it  was  stated  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  seeks  to  restrict  the  abuse,  and  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  use,  of  our  forest  growth. 

The  members  of  the  Forestry  Association  and  allied  organiza- 
tions were  instrumental  in  having  the  Legislature  of  1893  pass  an  ■ 
act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Forestry  Commission  to  study 
the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  State  with  reference  to  its  forests. 
Among  other  things  the  act  specifies  that  the  Commission  shall  re- 
port "What  measures  if  any  are  being  taken  to  secure  a  supply  of 
timber  for  the  future.  It  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Com- 
mission to  suggest  such  measures  in  this  connection  as  have  been 
found  of  practical  service  elsewhere  in  maintaining  a  proper  timber 
supply." 

"The  said  Commission  shall  also  ascertain  what  wild  lands,  if 
any,  now  belong  to  the  Commonwealth,  their  extent,  character,  and 
location,  and  report  the  same  together  with  a  statement  of  what 
part  or  parts  of  such  lands  would  be  suitable  for  a  State  Forest  Re- 
serve, and  further,  should  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth 
be  insufficient  for  such  purpose,  then  to  ascertain  and  report  what 
other  suitable  lands  there  may  be  within  the  State,  their  extent, 
character  and  value." 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  meaning  and  the  purpose  of  a 
State  Forest  Reserve  in  the  minds  of  those  who  first  proposed  the 
idea  to  the  Legislature.  From  statements  made  npon  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  recorded  in  the  Legislative  Journal,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  understanding  of  the  proposition  by  the  Assem- 
bly and,  from  statements  made  by  the  several  Governors  who  sup- 
ported the  movement  and  signed  the  bills  which  relate  to  State  Forest 
Reserves,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they,  too,  had  an  opinion 
similar  to  that  held  by  propagandists  and  legislators. 

This  common  understanding  among  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  is 
given  by  the  botanist  member  of  the  Forestry  Commission  of  1893 
in  his  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1895  as  follows: 

"The  question  is  thus  narrowed  down  to  one  of  acquisition  of 
suitable  lands,  and  naturally  the  first  inouiry  is,  do  any  such  lands 
exist  within  the  limits  of  our  State?  This,  of  course,  depends  upon 
what  the  prospective  functions  of  the  reservations  are  to  be  in  rela- 
tion to  the  State.    We  should  expect  them 

"First,  to  be  capable  of  producing  some  crop  which  would  com- 
pensate the  State  for  cost  of  purchase  and  of  maintenance. 


"Second,  that  they  could  be  kept  under  such  control  as  would  lead 
to  diminishing  the  frequency  and  severity  of  freshets  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  o'her,  that  they  should  aid  in  maintaining  an  eren 
flow  of  water  to  foster  our  industries  and  feed  our  springs  and 
streams. 

"The  third  purpose  given  was  that  they  should  serve  as  sanitariums 
and  outing  grounds  for  the  people,  and  the  fourth,  that  they  should 
serve  as  collecting  grounds  for  water  supplies  for  towns  and  cities 
and  for  the  generation  of  electrical  power. 

"With  this  long  historical  background  for  the  protection  of  for- 
ests "to  restore  the  lumbering  industry"  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
written  in.to  the  law  of  1901  creating  the  present  Department  of 
Forestry  these  words:  "and  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  the  welfare 
of  the  Commonwealth,  with  reference  to  reforestation  and  the  bet- 
terment of  Sta'e  Reservations,  will  be  advanced  by  selling  or  dispos- 
ing of  any  of  the  timber  on  forestry  lands,  the  Commission  is  hereby 
emnowered  to  sell  snch  timber  on  terms  most  advantageous  to  the 
*    State." 

Although  the  real  conservation  policy  of  "wise  use"  has  frequently 
been  attacked  in  Pennsylvania,  and  attempts  have  been  mad*1  to  have 
natural  resources  looked  up,  such  an  effort  has  never  received  sup- 
port, largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Stale  Forests  have  been  admin- 
istered for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  not  for  any  one's  personal 
benefit.  Members  of  all  political  parties  have  supported  the  work 
of  the  Department,  and  what  antagonism  has  arisen  has  been  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  in  certain  instances  politics  were  ignored  and 
good  business  methods  followed  in  the  carrying  out  of  Department 
work. 

We  have  an  unfortunate  example  of  natural  resources  locked  up  in 
Forest  Preserves  in  our  neighbor  State,  New  York.  The  work  there 
.  started  right,  but,  because  of  mismanagement  the  people  went  to 
•*■  the  extreme  in  the  wrong  direction  until  it  can  be  said  now,  that 
■  forestry  is  common  in  New  York  everywhere,  but  in  the  forests.  A 
•"  recent  trespass  case  may  be  cited  as  the  method  in  vogue  there.  A 
large  quantity  of  timber  on  State  land  had  been  felled  by  a  comnany 
operating  on  an  adjoining  tract.  The  trespass  was  discovered  be- 
fore the  logs  were  removed.  The  company  was  fined.  The  loss 
are  s'ill  rotting  upon  the  ground  because  the  State  Constitution 
prohibits  the  removal  of  any  timber  from  State  Forest  Preserves. 
The  State  could  have  sold  the  loes  and  received  several  thousands 
of  dollars  of  profit  from  them.  Still  the  people  of  New  York  need 
more  timber  than  they  can  get  at  home  and  have  to  pay  continually 
increasing  prices  because  of  increasing  scarcity  of  the  commodity. 
Thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  fire-killed  and  mature  timber  is  going 
to  waste.  Industries  need  the  wood,  people  need  the  labor,  and 
the  forests,  themselves,  call  for  its  removal.  Pennsylvania  does  not 
want  her  State  Forests  to  be  a  detriment  to  her  people. 

Since  1!M)2  ther'e  have  been  constantly  increasing  amounts  of  ma- 
terial removed  from  our  State  Forests  resulting  in  immediate  finan- 
cial profit  to  the  Commonwealth  and  in  an  improved  condition  of 
the  forests  from  which  it  was  taken.  The  methods  of  removal  have 
varied  somewhat,  but  in  all  cases,  it  has  been  under  the  direction  of 
a  forester.    At  first  two  methods  were  common.    Dead  stuff  was  sold 
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on  the  stump;  live  trees  were  cut  by  men  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  sold  to  the  best  advantage.  Cordwood,  poles,  posts  and 
ties  were  the  principal  products.  Later  a  saw  mill  was  employed  to 
cut  larger  trees  into  lumber,  tbe  Department  employees  felling  the 
trees  and  cutting  them  into  lengths.  Later  it  was  found  that  where 
improved  cuttings  were  being  made  from  time  to  time  it  was  im- 
practical to  cut  everything  into  cord  wood  or  to  get  a  saw  mill  man 
to  contract  for  cutting  a  few  logs  at  a  time.  The  Department  then 
purchased  for  the  South  Mountain  forest  a  saw  mill  outfit,  including 
a  sbingle  mill  and  a  lath  mill  with  which  a  considerable  profit  has 
been  obtained  from  the  removal  of  stuff  otherwise  unprofitable. 

As  other  forests  have  been  developed  it  has  been  fonnd  that  in  most 
cases  under  present  conditions  it  is  the  best  policy  to  have  the  tim- 
ber removed  under  contract,  the  contractor  paying  for  the  material 
at  stumpage  rates  and  agreeing  to  follow  certain  regulations  to  cut- 
ting and  removal.  In  many  caBes,  however,  the  trees  to  be  removed 
are  scattered,  the  quantity  to  be  removed  in  one  place  is  small  and 
lumbermen  do  not  want  to  contract  for  such  conditions  at  reasonable 
figures.  They  are  not  used  to  such  conditions  and  usually  figure  the 
risk,  expense,  and  profit  higher  than  is  necessary.  Under  such  con- 
ditions it  is  evident  that  the  work  must  be  done  by  the  Department. 
Tbe  material  for  manufacture  will  have  to  be  stored  until  there  is 
obtained  a  quantity  sufficient  to  induce  a  saw  mill  man  to  set  up  his 
outfit. 

At  the  end  of  1913  the  Department  has  received  a  total  of  over 
|76,000  from  the  sale  of  products  from  State  Forests.  During  1913 
alone  over  $13,000  were  received.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  this  fund  goes 
to  the  State  School  Fund. 

The  Department  of  Forestry  is  hound  by  precedent,  by  law,  and 
by  common  sense,  to  continue  its  policy  of  harvesting  dead,  defective 
and  mature  timber  from  the  State  Forests,  and  in  time  the  revenue 
from  this  source  will  be  yielding  the  Commonwealth  a  high  rate  of 
interests  on  its  investment  in  forestry.  The  forests  kept  well  stocked 
with  thrifty  trees  and  well  managed  for  the  production  of  timber  to 
be  used  will  furnish  all  the  other  economic  uses  for  which  trees  or 
forests  might  be  grown,  namely,  protection  and  regulation  of  water 
supply,  amelioration  of  moisture  and  climatic  conditions,  beneficial 
effects  upon  industries,  labor  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. All  these  things  will  come  in  addition  to  the  direct  finan- 
cial profit  and  without  any  additional  investment. 

There  were  planted  upon  State  Forests  during  1913  3,000,000  seed- 
lings, bringing  the  total  number  planted  to  date  up  to  11,000,000, 
covering  an  area  of  5,500  acres. 

From  the  time  of  Governor  Stone,  the  idea  of  making  State  Forests 
recreation  grounds  for  the  people  of  the  State  has  received  more  and 
more  recognition,  and  in  accordance  with  this  idea  the  policy  of  the 
Department  has  been  and  always  will  be  to  open  these  reserves  for 
every  possible  use  the  people  of  the  State  can  make  of  them,  as  long 
as  such  use  does  not  interfere  with  certain  other  purposes  for  which 
the  forests  must  necessarily  be  held,  viz.,  the  protection  of  water 
supply  from  contamination,  and  of  course,  the  growing  of  the  forests 
themselves,  which  in  fact  is  what  brings  about  all  of  the  economic 
uses  of  the  forests. 
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During  the  year  1913  an  effort  was  made  by  our  foresters  to  get  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  scbool  children  in  tbeir  neighborhood  out  into 
the  forests  and  give  Ibera  a  day's  outing  and  instruction  in  nature 
study.  A  number  of  very  interesting  questions  came  up  in  this  con- 
nection, but  we  do  not  have  time  to  deal  with  them  now. 

During  the  year  811  camping  permits  were  issued  granting  per- 
mits to  over  4,500  people  to  stay  upon  State  lands  for  a  period  of 
anywhere  from  two  days  to  three  weeks.  In  addition  to  this  there 
were  thousands  of  people  who  hunted,  fished,  and  spent  days  of  pleas- 
ure upon  the  State  Forests  of  whom  we  have  no  definite  record. 

Owing  to  the  establishment  of  game  refuges  on  some  of  our  larger 
forests,  the  game  of  the  State  is  increasing.  Every  year  many  of 
the  streams  within  the  State  land  are  restocked  wi'h  trout. 

One  step  in  advance  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  State  Forests 
has  been  aecomplishel  by  reason  of  a  recent  act  of  the  Legislature  per- 
mitting the  Department  of  Forestry  to  lease  small  camp  sites  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years,  to  persons  who  may  care  to  place 
thereon  a  more  or  less  permanent  shelter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as 
a  result  of  this  move  the  people  of  the  State  will  begin  to  appreci- 
ate the  beauty  of  her  forests  and  streams  bo'b  in  summer  and  in 
winter,  and  in  time  Pennsylvania  mountains  will  be  as  famous  for 
their  scenery  and  for  the  pleasure  which  can  be  obtained  in  them, 
as  those  of  any  other  State  or  country. 

The  work  of  the  Department  with  the  forests  of  the  State  at  large 
Is  now  devoted  principally  to  two  main  propositions,  viz.,  their  pro- 
tection from  Are  and  the  matter  of  assistance  to  private  individuals 
in  caring  for  their  woodland.  The  forest  fire  problem  is  not  yet  being 
solved  satisfactorily  in  this  State  because  of  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  the  State  themselves  do  not  a«  yet  co-operate  heartily  with  the 
Department.  The  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  the  forest  land  own- 
ers themselves  nor  by  the  State  itself,  but  only  by  a  satisfactory  co- 
operation between  them.  We  shall  always  have  forest  fires;  hut 
when  a  systematic  effort  is  made  to  detect  and  stop  the  fires  before 
tbey  reach  great  size,  then  we  may  be  assured  of  reasonable  pro- 
tection. A  number  of  people  try  to  blame  the  forest  Are  problem 
upon  the  railroads.  We  find  that  the  largest  number  of  forest  fires 
are  directly  attributable  to  carelessness  of  all  classes  of  people,  and 
the  large  fires  are  almost  entirely  due  to  a  matter  of  indifference. 
Timberiand  owners  do  not  realize  the  value  of  their  timber,  especially 
if  it  happens  to  be  young  growth,  and  very  few  people  realize  the 
damage  that  is  done  by  forest  fires. 

In  the  recent  Legislature,  a  bill  was  introduced  providing  for  sat- 
isfactory co-operation  between  the  Department  of  Forestry  and  pri- 
vate timber  owners,  provided  the  owners  themselves  would  form  an 
organization  and  take  some  steps  to  protect  their  own  property.  The 
idea  was  that  when  such  organizations  were  completed,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry  should  derail  for  such  organizations  certain  patrol- 
men, and  expend  for  patrol  purposes  an  amount  of  money  eqnal  to 
the  amount  of  money  which  would  be  raised  by  the  organization  it- 
self for  all  other  protective  purposes.  There  are  certain  things 
which  the  State  apparently  dare  not  do  with  its  money,  as  for  ex- 
ample, open  up  roads  and  trails  upon  private  lands,  extend  tele- 
phone systems,  establish  lookout  towers,  print  and  distribute  circu 
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lars  and  posters  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  flood  each  community  with 
facts  relative  to  the  subject  of  forest  fires.  All  of  these  things  a  lo- 
cal protective  association  might  do.  If  their  efforts  can  be  supple- 
mented by  patrolmen,  the  forest  Are  problem  would  be  almost  solved, 
Unfortunately,  the  legislators  could  not  see  tilings  this  way  and 
passed  the  bill  simply  allowing  the  Department  to  expend  for  patrol 
purposes  an  amount  of  money  equal  to  that  amount  raised  by  the 
association  for  the  same  purpose.  The  result  is  that  the  co-operation 
supplement  is  not  as  satisfactory  to  private  timber  owners  as  the 
old  fire  warden  law. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  state,  that  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  appropriates  $25,000  a  year  for  the  protection  of  at 
least  eight  million  acres  of  forest  land,  which  at  a  minimum  value 
for  the  present  merchantable  timber  standiug  thereon  is  worth  150 
million  dollars.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Department  of  Forestry 
raunot  assure  the  people  of  the  State  a  better  insurance  against  fire 
loss? 

The  Department  of  Forestry  has  extended  during  the  past  year 
its  efforts  iu  the  matter  of  assistance  to  private  individuals.  All 
of  its  foresters  are  at  their  service  when  the  work  upon  the  State 
Forests  does  not  demand  iheir  immediate  attention.  The  Forest  In- 
spector made  only  21  inspections  during  the  year ;  but  it  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  farmers'  and  tiniberland 
owners  know  that  the  Department  of  Forestry  is  at  their  service,  com- 
paratively few  have  called  for  assistance. 

During  ihe  year  approximately  50,000  seedlings  were  distributed 
to  private  individuals  from  State  nurseries  simply  for  the  cost  of 
raising  the  seedlings,  and  in  most  instances  supervision  is  furnished 
during  the  planting  operations. 

The  most  important  step  dealing  with  the  forests  at  large  which 
has  been  taken  during  the  year  and  during  recent  times,  was  the 
passage  of  what  aie  known  as  the  auxilliary  forest  preserve  acts  by 
the  last  Legislature.  Under  ihe  old  general  property  acts  the  for- 
ests of  an  individual  have  been  taxed  iu  a  manner  which  practically 
amounts  to  their  confiscation  by  the  township.  The  result  has  been 
in  many  cases  that  where  the  owner  has  stopped  long  enough  to 
think  about  his  forest  land  from  a  financial  standpoint,  the  forests 
have  been  removed,  and  until  the  last  few  years  millions  of  acres  of 
f ot est  bind  have  been  available  at  tax  sales  because  the  owners  did 
not  care  to  pay  taxes  upon  them  after  the  best  growth  bad  been  re- 
moved. By  reason  of  the  recent  acts  young  limber  laud  and  waste 
land  which  will  be  planted  to  forest  trees  may  be  placed  into  the 
auxilliary  forest  reserve  class,  and  once  in  this  class  by  order  of 
the  Department  of  Forestry,  the  assessment  must  be  reduced  to  not 
more  than  $1.00  an  acre.  For  all  such  lands  the  State  pays  to  the 
townships  four  cents  (4c)  an  acre,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases 
will  give  the  township  an  amount  of  money  sufficient  to  carry  on 
their  operations  until  the  timber  upon  the  land  is  ready  for  cut- 
ting. At  that  time  the  owner  will  pay  to  the  county  one-tenth  of  the 
stumpage  value  of  the  material  removed.  The  proposition  is  simply 
this:  During  the  time  that  the  timber  is  growing  the  timber  owner, 
which  means  every  farmer  who  has  a  woodlot  from  a  half  acre  in  ex- 
tent to  any  number  of  acres,  may  pay  a  low  tax.    When  it  is  cut 


and  he  receives  a  financial  return,  he  is  then  able  to  pay  easily  the 
deferred  tax.  It  remains  to  be  seen  bow  the  farmers  of  the  State 
will  take  advantage  of  these  acts. 

Another  important  step  which  will  be  of  advantage  to  woodland 
owners  of  the  State,  was  another  act  of  the  last  Legislature  per- 
mitting the  appointment  of  district  foresters.  Such  foresters  are 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Forestry  when  the  demand* 
for  assistance  from  the  county  or  the  necessity  of  forestry  work  in  the 
county  demands  his  appointment.  The  duties  of  this  district  for 
ester  will  be  to  superintend  the  activities  of  the  local  fire  wardens, 
to  see  that  they  are  properly  distributed  and  perform  their  duties 
rightly;  to  be  of  assistance  to  all  the  farmers  of  the  county  in  the 
matter  of  advising  them  and  helping  them  in  the  planting  of  waste 
Land  to  forest  trees  and  the  proper  care  of  their  wood  lots  and  for- 
ests; and  at  the  same  time  to  do  whatever  can  be  done  to  educate 
the  people  of  the  country  to  the  importance  of  forests  and  their  care. 
In  other  words,  the  district  forester  will  be  to  the  farmers  in  re- 
spect to  their  forests  just  what  the  local  county  farm  exj>ert  now 
is  with  reference  to  agricultural  crops. 

I  would  say  that  upon  the  desk  you  will  find  copies  of  those 
auxiliary  forest  reserve  laws,  together  with  some  circulars  dealing 
with  them  and  some  blank  applications,  in  case  any  of  you  want  to 
take  them  along  and  consider  them  and  make  application  to  the  De- 
partment for  having  your  land  placed  in  that  class. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  This  report  is  ordered  filed  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting.  The  next  is  an  address  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Department,  "The  Farmer  and  Legislation,"  by  Hon.  Win.  M. 
Hargest. 

MR.  HARGEST:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture:  After  yon  have  listened  intently  for  two  days  to 
a  discussion  of  the  various  phases  of  governmental  endeavor  of  this 
Commonwealth,  I  am  rather  fearful  of  the  task  imposed  npon  me  to 
interest  you  at  this  time;  for  while  the  real  lawyer  loves  the  law  and 
its  discussion,  yet  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  awaken  that  admira- 
tion in  the  layman. 

Mr.  Hargest  then  presented  the  following  paper: 

THE  FARMER  AND  LEGISLATION 

By  HON.  W.   M.  HARGEST,  Harritburg,  Pa. 

I  have  been  requested  to  address  this  body  upon  the  subject  of 
"The  Farmer  and  Legislation."  It  is  a  subject  too  comprehensive 
to  be  adequately  treated  within  the  confines  of  a  single  address,  for 
from  the  very  earliest  ages  agriculture  has  been  the  subject  of  legis- 
lation, and  wben  it  is  remembered  that  all  sustenance  comes  from  the 
soil,  we  need  no  other  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  laws,  at  least, 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people,  have  provided  for  the  protection  of  the 
farmer,  and  the  development  of  his  industry. 
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Investigation  shows  that  many  of  the  same  problems  which  de- 
mand the  attention  of  the  farmer  today  have  disturbed  him  for  cen- 
turies, and  if  you  are  as  entertained  by  a  brief  reference  to  some  of 
the  interesting  circumstances,  disclosed  in  the  laws  relating  to 
farming  as  I  have  been  in  investigating  the  subject,  this  address  will, 
perhaps,  not  be  in  vain. 

I  find  that  as  early  as  the  year  14S8,  there  was  a  statute  passed, 
in  England,  which  complained  that  the  farmers  have  allowed  their 
farms  and  houses  to  become  out  of  repair,  and  required  that  all 
houses  let  for  farms  should  be  kept  up  or  a  forfeiture  of  one-half 
of  the  profits  should  go  to  the  King. 

In  these  days  of  discussion,  agitation,  and  legislation  against 
trusts,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  that  as  early  as  1534  there  was  an 
anti- trust  act  passed  iu  England,  for  the  protection  of  the  farmer  of 
modest  means,  and  it  was  not  only  an  ami-trust  law,  but  it  com- 
plained of  the  high  cost  of  living.     It  said: 

"Some  farmers  have  24,000  sheep;  some  20,000; 
some  6,000;  some  4,000  and  some  more  or  less,  and  yet 
the  price  of  wool  has  nearly  doubled,  and  sheep  had  come 
into  a  few  persons'  hands." 

And  in  order  to  prevent  the  high  cost  of  living,  another  statute 
was  passed  as  early  as  1597,  in  England,  which  provided  thai  land 
which  had  been  made  arable  should  not  be  again  converted  into  pas- 
ture. 

As  early  as  the  year  1552,  perhaps  the  tirst  English  statute  against 
forestalling  was  passed.  It  forbade  the  coming  of  any  person  to  mar- 
ket to  bargain  for  the  buying  or  selling  of  any  merchandise  or  vie-  t 
tuals,  "unless  the  same  be  in  the  market  ready  to  be  sold  or  pur- 
chased," and  it  forbade  the  dissuasion  of  any  person  coming  to  mar- 
ket or  bringing  anything  to  market.  It  prohibited  a  person  from 
selling  what  he  had  bought  in  the  market  within  four  miles  of  the 
same  market.  It  prohibited  the  selling  of  cattle  within  five  weeks 
after  they  had  been  bought,  and  had  other  similar  provisions  intend- 
ing to  prevent  what  was  called  forestalling  and  regraJing. 

Forestalling  was  the  subject  of  a  statute  of  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  early  as  January  2,  177S  (IX  Stat,  at  large  177),  which 
was  entitled,  "An  act  to  prevent  forestalling  and  regrating,  and  to 
encourage  fair  dealing." 

During  the  sixteenth  century  and  just  before  the  settlement  of 
the  American  colonies,  there  were  laws  in  England  enacted  against 
tramps  and  vagabonds,  regulating  the  wages  of  labor,  the  prices  of 
provisions,  and  relating  to  the  exportation  and  importation  of  corn. 
In  the  year  1662  there  was  passed  the  first  statute,  in  England,  pro- 
viding for  the  levying  of  tolls  on  turnpikes. 

So  that  our  forefathers,  who  came  to  settle  and  develop  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  came  with  some  knowledge  of  legislation  in  the  interest 
of  the  farmer,  and  in  no  colony  on  American  soil  was  the  interest 
of  agriculture  more  tenderly  fostered  by  legislation  than  the  colony 
established  by  William  I'enn.  Legislation  looking  lo  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  was  soon 
started, 
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One  of  the  very  first  statutes,  passed  November  27,  1700  (XI  Rtat 
at  Large  12),  provided  for  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  life,  and 
the  forfeiture  of  all  the  offender's  estate  to  the  party  suffering,  for 
firing  or  setting  fire  to  a  house,  outhouse,  barn  or  stable,  and  pro- 
viding a  year's  imprisonment  and  four  fold  satisfaction  to  the  suf- 
ferer for  firing  a  man's  stacks  or  ricks  of  corn,  hay,  wood  or  fence, 
and  if  offender  was  unable  to  make  satisfaction  he  or  she  was  to  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  party  suffering. 

On  the  same  day,  November  27,  1700  (IT  Stat,  at  Large,  701,  there 
was  passed  the  first  act  regulating  the  maintenance  of  fences.  The 
salient  features  of  which  remain  the  law  today.     It  provided: 

"That  all  corn  fields  and  grounds  kept  for  inclosnres 
•  ■  *  *  shall  be  well  fenced  with  fences  at  least  five 
feet  high,  of  sufficient  rail  or  logs,  and  close  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  whosoever  not  having  their  grounds  inclosed 
with  sufficient  fences  as  aforesaid,  shall  hurt,  kill  or  do 
damage  to  any  horse,  kine,  sheep,  hogs,  or'goats,  of  any 
other  person,  by  hunting  or  driving  them  out  of  or  from 
the  said  grounds,  shall  be  liable  to  make  good  all  dam- 
ages sustained  thereby  to  the  owner  of  the  said  cattle." 

This  is  the  first  act  upon  what  has  since  been  a  fruitful  topic  of 
legislation  and  discussion  among  farmers. 

The  second  section  of  this  act  provides  for  fence  viewers  and  the 
payment  of  help  the  charges  of  partition  fences.  Out  of  this  old 
act  of  Assembly  originated,  what  are  now  well  known  propositions 
of  fence  law,  as  follows: 

An  occupant  is  not  bound  to  join  in  a  division  fence,  and  he  may 
set  his  fence,  if  he  pleases,  not  on  the  line  of  division  bnt  on  hiR  own 
land,  in  which  event,  however,  he  must  maintain  his  own  fence.  If 
no  fence  is  erected  either  party  may,  at  his  own  discretion,  erect  a 
partition  fence,  and  when  the  charge  assessed  by  the  fence  viewers 
is  paid  such  partition  fence  becomes  the  common  property  of  both 
owners. 

As  late  as  1894  it  was  decided  that  Section  3  of  the  fence  act  of 
March  11,  1842  was  substantially  a  reenaetment  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  old  act  of  1700,  and  is  not  repealed  by  the  Act  of  April  4, 
1889,  P.  L.  27,  so  that  the  law  as  to  partition  fences  adopted  in  the 
Colonial  times,  in  1700,  is  practically  the  law  of  today. 

From  this  old  legislation  has  grown  various  other  phases  of  fence 
law.  Punishments  have  been  prescribed  for  maliciously  breaking 
down  fences,  wire  fences  have  been  legalized  as  proper  line  fences, 
and  other  things,  which  cannot  be  noticed  within  the  limitations  of 
this  paper,  have  been  provided  for. 

There  was  an  Act  of  March  4,  1763  (VI  Stat,  at  Large  261)  "coa- 
cerning  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  trespassing  within  this  province" 
and  it  provided  that  any  person  injured  by  such  trespassing  "may 
seize  and  restrain  such"  animals,  and  may  retain'  the  same  until 
he  shall  recover  and  receive  the  damages  sustained  by  such  trespass- 
ing, together  with  ihe  costs  of  advertisement,  and  reasonable  charges 
for  keeping,  and  this  act  has  been  the  subject  of  many  subsequent 
amendments  from  the  time  of  its  passage  down  to  the  year  1893. 


In  the  very  early  days  there  did  not  seem  to  be  anv  positive  pro- 
hibition against  swine  running  at  large,  but  I  find  that  the  Act  of 
January  12,  1705  (II  Stat,  at  Large,  93)  prohibits  swine  running  at 
large  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  river  Delaware  only  when  they 
did  not  have  rings  in  their  noses,  or  yokes  about  their  necks  to  pre- 
vent rooting,  and  the  act  provided  that  swine  without  such  appurte- 
nances might  be  killed  and  carried  away,  their  value  appraised,  one 
naif  of  the  value  to  go  to  the  owner  of  the  rooted  land,  and  the  other 
half  to  tbe  proprietary  and  governor. 

Many  Acts  of  Assembly  were  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  farmer 
which  authorized  them  to  kill  destructive  birds  and  animals.  The 
Act  of  October  28,  1701  (II  Stat,  at  Large  166)  is  interesting.  It 
provides: 

"It  manifestly  appears  by  the  innumerable  quantities 
of  blackbirds  and  crows  that  continually  haunt  in  this 
province  and  territories,  to  the  great  prejudice,  hurt 
and  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  being  de-  , 

strnctive  to  all  sorts  of  corn  and  grain  that  is  raised 
therein,  so  that  the  people's  labor  is  much  destroyed! 
thereby,  and  that  the  people  may  for  the  future  be  the 
better  encouraged  in  their  labor  and  industry,  by  de- 
stroying such  birds,  thereby  to  hinder  their  great  in- 
crease." 

Therefore,  all  blackbirds  are  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  "three  pence 
the  dozen ;  and  for  every  crow  three  pence." 

A  bounty  was  provided  as  early  as  1705  (II  Stat,  at  Larare.  238)  of 
ten  shillings  for  tbe  killing  of  any  male  wolf,  and  fifteen  shillings 
for  female  wolf,  and  this  bounty  was  increased  in  1782  (X  Stat,  at 
Large,  460)  to  twenty  five  shillings  for  every  grown  wolf,  and  fifteen 
shillings  for  every  wolf  puppy. 

One  of  the  matters  which  a  Pennsylvanian  may  consider  with 
pardonable  pride  is  the  fact  that  the  pure  food  legislation  of  the 
state  has  advanced  beyond  that  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  and 
with  that  legislation  the  farmer  is  deeply  concerned. 

It  had  a  very  early  beginning.  As  early  as  May  12,  1772  (III 
Stat,  at  Large,  291)  the  legislature  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania 
undertook  to  regulate  the  ingredients  of  ale  and  beer,  but  while 
the  statute  refers  to  the  unwholesome  materials,  the  regulations 
were  more  to  promote  the  business  of  the  farmer  than  in  the  inter- 
ests of  parity  or  for  the  protection  of  public  health.    It  recited  that: 

"It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  using  of  molasses 
and  other  materials  in  brewing  ale  and  beer  doth  very 
much  hinder  the  consumption  of  malt,  and  so  the  rais- 
ing of  barley  is  thereby  discouraged." 
Therefore,  it  is  enacted  that  if  any  brewer  or  retailer  of  beer  ox  all 

"Make  use  of  any  molasses,  coarse  sugar,  or  composi- 
tion or  extract  of  sugar,  honey,  foreign  grains,  Guinea 
pepper,  or  other  liquor,  or  syrup,  boiled  up  to  the  con- 
sistency of  molasses,  or  any  unwholesome  materials 
whatsoever,  in  the  brewing,  making  or  working  of  any 
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or  if  he  should  receive  or  take  any  of  these  things  into  his  brew- 
house  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds. 

It  proiides  for  a  penalty  against  any  servant  assisting  in  using 
sueh  articles. 

And  this  act  is  also  the  first  act  upon  the  statute  books  for  the  li- 
censing of  persons  authorized  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors.  It  pro- 
vides that  no  person  "shall  be  admitted  or  suffered  to  keep  any 
common  alehouse,  inn  or  tippling  house,  but  such  as  the  justices  of 
the  peace  of  the  respective  counties  shall,  in  their  dis- 
cretion, judge  fit." 

And  it  provides  that: 

"None  shall  be  so  admitted  or  licensed  before  they  be 
bound,  with  one  or  more  sufficient  securities,  by  recog- 
nisance to  the  governor  for  the  time  being,  in  twenty 
pounds  penalty,  with  condition,  as  well  against  using 
any  unlawful  games,  as  for  the  nsing  and  maintaining 
of  good  order  and  rule." 

We  have  apparently  gone  through  quite  an  evolution  upon  this 
subject.  This  old  Act  of  Assembly  seems  to  have  encouraged  the 
making  of  ale  and  beer.  The  laws  of  the  present  day  are  discourag- 
ing such  manufacturing. 

I  find  that  one  of  the  very  first  tariff  laws,  at  least  in  force  in 
Tennsylvania,  was  passed  directly  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer. 

On  March  29,  1788  (XIII  Stat,  at  Large,  57)  an  act  was  passed 
which  recited  that: 

"Considerable  quantities  of  foreign  malt  not  the  pro- 
duce or  manufacture  of  this  or  any  other  of  the  United 
States  have  been  imported  into  this  State,  whereby  the 
price  ha'h  been  so  reduced  as  ereatly  to  discourage  the 
raising  of  barley,  although  the  soil  and  climate  of  this 
and  the  neighboring  states  are  well  adapted  to  fhe  pro- 
ducing thereof,  and  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  give  all 
due  encouragement  and  preference  to  the  agriculture 
and  manufacturing  of  this  State." 

It  was  then  enacted  that: 

"There  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid  to  the  use 
of  the  Commonwealth  for  every  bushel  of  barlev  or  malt 
imported  into  this  Slate  not  of  the  growth  of  the 
United  States,  the  sum  of  two  shillings  and  six  pence." 

Of  course  no  State  tariff  law  could  be  passed  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  1789. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  old  Enelish  statute  of  153*  on  the 
high  cost  of  living.  This  same  agitation  which  we  have  now  con- 
cerning the  cost  of  living,  and  which  they  seemed  to  have  had  in 
England  in  1534,  they  also  had  in  this  urovince  in  1778.  for  there 
was  passed  (IX  Stat,  at  Large  236)  "An  act  for  regulating  the 
prices  of  the  several  articles  herein  mentioned  for  a  limited  time." 
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It  recites: 

"Whereas,  certain  persons  in  this  State,  instigated  by 
the  lust  of  avarice  and  devoid  of  every  principle  of  pnb- 
lic  virtue  and  humanity  are  assiduously  endeavoring, 
by  every  means  of  oppression,  sharping  and  extortion, 
to   accumulate   enormous   gain    to   themselves,    to    the 
great  distress  of  private  families   in   general   and   es- 
pecially of  the  poorer  and  more  dependent  part  of  the 
community  as  well  as  to  great  injury  of  the  public 
service." 
Therefore,  for  the  suppression  of  such  nefarious  practice  no  per- 
son "shall  ask,  demand,  receive  or  take  any  greater  or  higher 
prices  for  any  or  either  of  the  articles  herein  enumerated  and  men- 
tioned than  the  several  prices  herein  set  down  and  limited,  to  wit: 
'  For  wheat  by  the  bushel,  twelve  shillings.     Merchantable  flour  by 
the  hundred,  thirty-three  shillings.     Rye  by  the  bushel,  ten  shillings, 
Indian  corn  by  the  bushel,  seven  shillings  and  six  pence.    Barley  by 
the  bushel,  ten  shillings.     Oats  and  spelts  by  the  bushel,  six  shil- 
lings.   Buckwheat  by  the  bushel,  five  shillings.    Whiskey,  full  proof, 
by  the  gallon,  nine  shillings.    Good  cider  by  the  barrel,  thirty  shil- 
lings.    Good  pork  by  the  pound,  from  nine  pence  to  a  shilling,  ac- 
cording to  its  quality.     Beef  by  the  pound,  from  eight  pence  to  one 
shilling,  according  to  its  quality.     Firkin  butter,  tallow  and  cheese 
by  the  pound,  one  shilling  and  three  pence.     Fresh  butter  bv  the 
pound,  two  shillings,"  etc. 

Apropos  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  also  indicating  how  close 
identified  the  law  and  the  lawyer  is  with  the  farmer,  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  a  statute  of  November  27,  1779  (X  Stat,  at 
Large  39)  provided  that: 

"Whereas  the  fees  of  the  officers  of  this  Common- 
wealth who  are  hereafter  mentioned  as  now  regulated 
by  law  are  by  the  great  rise  of  the  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  become  very  inadequate  to  their  expenses 
whilst  they  attend  the  public  business." 

it  is  enacted  that  the  fees  of  said  officers  shall  be  estimated  and 
paid  according  to  the  price  of  good  merchantable  wheat. 

Then  follows  the  provision  that  the  judges,  prothonotaries.  court 
officers,  attorney  general,  attorneys  at  law,  as  well  as  juries,  wit- 
nesses and  many  others  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
laws  be  required  to  accept  their  compensation  in  wheat. 

This  retrospect  of  the  old  laws  of  the  past,  while  interesting,  is 
only  profitable  to  the  extent  that  it  enables  us  to  understand,  and 
to  better  provide  for  the  future.  There  are  many  live  problems 
which  affect  the  farmer  of  today,  and  will  continue  to  affect  the 
farmer  of  tomorrow,  which  in  large  measure  must  be  met  and  solved 
by  legislation. 

One  of  the  large  questions  which  has  disturbed  the  farmer  for 
many  years,  and  is  at  some  extent  still  disturbing  him  is  the  tres- 
passing of  animals,  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  particularly  dogs 
worrying  sheep,  and  it  is  often  the  question  with  the  farmer  how  far 
he  can  go  without  subjecting  himself  to  liabilitv.  in  protecting  his 
sheep. 


By  the  Act  of  April  14,  1851  (P.  L.  1852,  page  711)  it  is  provided: 

"That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persona  to 
shoot  or  kill  any  dog  or  dogs  found  or  known  to  be  chas- 
ing or  worrying  sheep,  or  accustomed  to  do  so  wi'hin 
this  Commonwealth,  without  liability  on  the  part  of 
such  person  to  pay  any  damages  therefor." 

"That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the 
owner  or  owners  of  any  dog  or  doss  shall  be  liable  for 

all  damages  done by  any  and  every  such  dog  or 

dogs to  be  sued  for  before  anv  court  or  iustice 

of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction  of  the  amount  so 
claimed." 
And  it  has  been  held  that  one  who  shoots  a  doc.  iustifvine  him- 
self under  the  provisions  of  this  act  cannot  be  convicted  of  cruelty 
to  animals,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  dos  shall  actually  be  seen 
worrying  sheep.  It  is  enough  to  see  him  follow  them  with  hostile 
interest,  and  that  the  owner  of  the  sheep  knew  of  his  propensity 
for  worrying  sheep. 

But  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  defendant  to  show  that  the 
killing  was  justified,  and  the  question  of  whether  or  not  one  chareed 
wi  h  the  killing  of  the  dog  was  justified  therein  is  always  for  die 
jury. 

The  worrying  referred  to  in  this  act  does  not  imply  biting  or 
tearing  with  the  teeth,  for  if  a  dog  pursues  and  barks  at  sheen  it  is 
sufficient  to  protect  the  owner  of  the  sheep  against  any  liability 
for  killing. 

Pennsylvania  has  always  been  in  the  forefront  with  legislation  in 
the  interest  of  the  farmer.  She  has  earlv  passed  laws  to  prevent 
deception  in  sale  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  perhaps  the  very  first 
statute  which  protected  the  farmer  against  the  invasion  of  oleoniar 
garine  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  1885.  and 
it  gave  rise  to  the  case  of  Powell  vs.  Pennsylvania  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  (127  U.  S.  6781  which  has  since  become 
one  of  the  most  famous  cases  in  American  jurisprudence. 

The  farmer  in  Pennsylvania  is  interested  in  all  phases  of  the  nnre 
food  laws,  but  he  is  interested  in  none  more  than  in  the  act  of  May 
21,  1901,  providing  for  the  regulation  of  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  vinegar.  And  this  act  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
and  is  now  passing  through  the  stages  of  important  litigation. 

By  the  Act  of  1897,  this  State  prescribed  a  standard  that  vinegar 
should  be  of  not  less  than  four  percent,  in  acidity,  with  the  result 
that  the  farmer  who  made  his  vinegar  from  pure  apple  cider,  and  who 
added  no  acids  sometimes  had  vinegar  which  did  not  reach  the  test 
of  four  per  cent.,  and  the  merchant  was  often  induced  to  avoid  the 
cider  vinegar  made  by  the  farmer  for  fear  it  did  not  comply  with  the 
law,  but  in  1901,  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer  alone,  the  legislature 
amended  the  Pennsylvania  vinegar  law  so  that  it  did  not  provide 
any  test  or  standard  of  acidity,  and  now  Pennsylvania  permits  the 
farmers  to  use  up  their  surplus  of  apples  by  converting  them  into 
cider  vinegar,  and  as  long  as  they  make  vinegar  to  which  no  water, 
drugs  or  acids  have  been  added,  they  come  entirely  within  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law. 
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The  present  litigation  over  this  vinegar  statute  is  a  contention  that 
the  addition  of  water  to  vinegar  is  not  a  violation  of  the  law.  because 
the  great  vinegar  interests  desire  to  add  water  to  bring  the  vinegar 
to  a  four  per  cent,  acidity.  The  contention  of  the  Pure  Food  Depart- 
ment of  this  state  is  lhat  the  housewife  can  add  water  if  the  vinegar 
is  too  sour.  I  may  remark  in  passing  that  Pennsylvania  changed  its 
law  in  1901  by  striking  out  any  standard  of  acidity  wholly  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  farmers,  although  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  other 
states  of  the  Union  required  an  acidity  test  for  vinegar. 

And  well  may  Pennsylvania  consider  the  farming  interests  of  the 
State  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  200,000  apple  orchards  in 
this  Commonwealth. 

If  time  permitted  I  might  recount  other  instances  where  this  great 
Commonwealth  has  endeavored  to  throw  its  protecting  arm  of  legis- 
lation around  the  farmer;  how  it  has  provided  for  investigation,  ex- 
periment and  beneficial  treatment  in  the  orchards  of  the  Common- 
wealth, for  the  eradication  of  disease  from  caltle,  trees  and  shrubs; 
and  in  the  fertilization  of  its  fields,  but  time  will  not  permit  of  any 
such   elaboration. 

We  have  our  pure  milk  laws  which  provide  for  the  proper  output 
of  the  products  of  a  million  dairy  cows. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  instances  where  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania 
have  come  to  the  legislature  with  a  real  and  substantial  grievance 
which  was  not  considerately  received.  Sometimes  while  we  do  not 
get  the  legislation  which  the  most  radical  of  us  think  we  should 
have,  and  sometimes  get  more  than  the  most  conservative  of  us  think 
there  is  any  occasion  for,  yet  considering  the  whole  matter,  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  generally,  has  not  overlooked  the  fact 
that  while  this  great  Commonwealth  is  rich  with  minerals,  and  with 
manufactories,  it,  nevertheless,  has  218,000  farms,  and  over  300,000 
persons  actively  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  who  deserve  the 
best  legislation  to  foster  and  promote  their  industry,  prosperity 
and  happiness  which  the  very  best  thought  and  experience  of  the 
times  can  provide. 

MR.  STOUT:  I  would  like  to  know  how  this  law  about  solids  in 
vinegar  applies? 

MB.  HARGEST:  fiolids  in  vinegar  means  only  the  natural  solids 
that  appear  there  from  the  apple  itself;  it  does  not  mean  the  addi- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  of  any  other  apple  solids,  even  though  they  may 
be  apple  solids  which  may  b«  put  into  th«  vinegar,  although  taken 
from  dome  other  plac». 

MR.  STOUT:  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  is  this;  T  had  20 
or  25  barrels  of  vinegar  a  few  years  ago  and  took  some  of  it  to  a 
vinegar  factory  in  Philadelphia;  some  was  very  acid,  but  they  told 
me  they  could  not  accept  that  cider  vinegar,  although  it  was  abso- 
lutely pure,  because  it  did  not  contain  the  solids  required  by  law. 

MR.  HARGEST:  That  was  before  the  Act  of  1901.  That  Act 
took  away  any  standard  of  acidity  or  solids.  That  was  while  the 
Act  of  1897  was  in  force,  which  prescribed  not  only  acidity,  but  also 
solids.     Since  the  Act  of  1901  was  passed,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of 
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your  vinegar,  either  as  to  acidity  or  solids,  provided  yon  add  noth- 
ing to  the  pure  apple  eider. 

MR.  STOUT:  Here  is  another  little  qnestion:  I  hare  adjoining 
fields;  there  is  a  little  stream  passes  through  that  I  have  bridged 
with  just  a  flag  laid  across  to  walk  across.  I  find  it  more  con- 
genial to  erect  a  bridge  to  drive  across ;  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  get 
permission  to  erect  a  bridge  on  my  own  property? 

MR.  HARGEST:     What  kind  of  a  stream  is  it? 
MR.  STOUT:     Just  a  little  stream. 

MR.  HARGEST:  I  know  of  no  such  provision.  You  are  refer- 
ring to  what  is  declared  by  the  State  to  be  a  public  navigable  high- 
way. That  word  "navigable"  refers  to  streams  that  cross  the  State, 
and  many  times  streams  have  been  declared  navigable  which,  of 
course,  cannot  be  navigated  by  anything,  not  even  a  rowboat,  in  some 
places,  but  it  is  only  those  streams  that  would  affect  the  question 
you  ask? 

MR.  STOUT:  I  would  not  want  to  take  the  risk  of  making  myself 
liable  to  a  fine  without  some  knowledge,  because  I  did  not  know 
whether  I  was  authorized  to  construct  a  private  bridge  there  or 
not. 

MR.  HARGEST:     I  suppose  there  would  be  no  danger  in  that. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  I  want  to  say  that  I  saw  Mr. 
Hargest  and  asked  him  to  talk  before  the  Board  of  of  Agriculture 
and  to  represent  the  Attorney  General's  Department.  He  said  to 
me,  "I  don't  know  of  anything  I  could  say  to  a  body  of  farmers  that 
would  be  of  interest."  Ob,  what  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  be  sur- 
prised. I  want  to  say  that,  speaking  for  the  Board,  we  are  under 
an  obligation  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Hargest  for  the  very  important 
information  he  has  brought  to  us  this  morning.  And  personally,  I 
feel  under  a  very  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  because  what  he  has  said 
will  be  published  with  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  and  I  will  be 
saved  the  trouble  of  writing  many  letters,  especially  on  that  fence 
law  question.  Oh,  if  I  could  have  right  here  before  me  the  pile  of 
letters  I  have  received  from  farmers  all  over  the  State  with  regard 
to  line  fences,  asking,  "What  is  the  law?  We  don't  understand 
it,"  and  I  have  never  printed  a  bulletin  or  bad  a  bulletin  printed  on 
that  subject,  but  now  I've  got  it  from  headquarters. 

Another  question  that  has  given  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the 
Department  has  been  the  vinegar  law.  Another  pile  of  letters  could 
be  exhibited  that  have  been  written  to  the  Department,  both  the 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  and  myself,  as  to  the  provisions  of 
that  law.  Just  as  was  indicated  in  the  paper,  men  dealing  in  vinegar, 
the  agents  of  these  manufacturers,  will  come  around  and  tell  the 
storekeeper  and  the  grocer,  "You  can't  buy  that  vinegar,  yon  will 
be  in  danger  of  prosecution,  it  won't  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
law."  And  so  there  are  barrels  of  vinegar  today  stored  away  in 
the  cellars  of  farmers  that  have  not  been  put  upon  the  market  simply 
because,  like  Brother  Stout  with  his  bridge,  they  wanted  to  be  sure 
thev  were  not  transgressing  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  State. 
We"  are  certainly  under  very  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Hargest. 
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MR.  HARGEST:  May  I  say  that  I  think  the  shoe  is  entirely  on 
the  other  foot,  and  I  think  the  gratitude  is  mine,  because,  when  our 
distinguished  Secretary  of  Agriculture  came  to  me,  while  T  don't 
know  what  I  could  say,  yet  you  would  be  surprised  to  know  how 
much  more  I  know  now  than  when  I  first  began  to  examine  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  am  very  thankful  for  having  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
the  examination,  and  particularly  thankful  if  I  have  been  tbe  means 
of  being  of  auy  interest. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  You  referred  to  the  law  of  1700,  that  com- 
pelled a  man  to  fence  in  his  cornfield,  and  then  it  provides  that  if  he 
drives  out  animals  and  does  damage,  he  could  be  prosecuted. 

MR.  HARGEST:  No,  no,  it  provides  that  if  he  hasn't  got  that 
fence  and  drives  out  the  animals  and  does  them  damage,  he  can  be 
prosecuted. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:     Is  that  law  in  force  today? 

MR.  HARGEST:  With  some  modifications,  yes.  If  he  hasn't 
the  fence  and  drives  out  the  animals,  he  can  be  prosecuted,  but  if  he 
has  the  fence,  he  can  take  the  animals  and  hold  them. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  But  if  bis  fences  are  down  and  the  town 
cows  get  in  his  field  and  he  damages  any  of  those  rattle,  would  he  be 
liable? 

MR.  HARGEST:  I  am  inclined  to  think  so,  although  that  would 
be  only  a  curbstone  opinion. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  Yesterday  I  got  a  letter  from  a 
farmer  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  saying  that  a  dog  had 
killed  some  of  his  sheep  and  he  had  been  advised  that  he  could  not 
kill  the  dog,  even  though  he  saw  him  in  the  act  of  worrying  his 
sheep,  because  a  dog  was  now  recognized  as  property  and  a  tax  was 
being  paid  on  it.  He  wanted  to  know  what  he  could  do.  Well,  I 
answered  and  said,  "I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  think  you  will  be  all 
right  if  you  kill  the  dog,  even  though  the  party  may  be  paying  tax 
for  it."    Was  I  right  in  that? 

MR.  HARGEST:     I  think  so. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  If  this  meeting  had  not  been 
in  session,  perhaps  I  would  have  taken  time  to  look  it  up,  but  that 
is  the  way  I  answered. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  other  two  numbers  on  this  morning's  pro- 
gram have  been  heard  at  other  sessions;  there  is  one  here  that  was 
left  over  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  address  by  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner,  Hon.  James  Foust,  if  the  gentleman  is  present, 
we  can  hear  that  report  today. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  When  Mr.  Foust  was  called  for 
day  before  yesterday,  I  stated  that  he  was  tied  up  in  the  courts. 
He  came  to  me  this  morning  and  told  me  there  was  a  meeting  of  a 
Board,  of  which  he  was  ex-officio  member,  and  which  will  be  in  ses- 
sion this  forenoon,  and  asked,  "What  shall  I  do?"  I  said,  "I  don't 
know  but  what  it  is  better  for  you  to  attend  your  Board  meeting." 
He  said,  "I  will  coine  here  if  you  say  so."    I  said,  "If  you  will  simply 


pat  in  my  hands  a  statement  along  the  lines  we  expected  to  get  infor- 
mation from  you  in  your  remarks,  so  that  I  may  send  it  ont  to  the 
members  of  the  Board,  I  think  that  will  answer  the  purpose,"  so  be  is 
going  to  do  that  after  attending  to  his  other  duties.  We  are  all 
very  busy  here  at  the  Capitol  and  have  to  accommodate  each  other. 
If  it  he  your  pleasure,  I  will  send  a  messenger  for  Mr.  Foust ;  but 
I  think  I  was  right  in  saying  that  our  ends  will  be  as  fully  met  if  he 
will  put  in  writing  a  statement  of  what  has  been  done  in  his  Depart- 
ment since  he  has  had  charge  of  that  Department ;  I  think  that  will 
serve  our  interests  just  as  well. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  move  that  the  paper  by  Mr.  Foust  be  re 
ceived  and  published  with  the  proceedings. 

MR.  COWAN:     I  second  the  motion. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  I  don't  want  to  raise  any  ob- 
jection to  that  motion,  but  Mr.  Foust  has  no  paper.  He  said,  "I 
don't  have  the  time  to  write  a  paper."  I  said,  "I  know  you  can 
talk  from  the  shoulder  and  tell  us,"  and  this  morning  I  said  to  him, 
"If  you  will  make  a  statement  of  the  work  done  in  your  Bureau 
that  can  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Board,  if  it  be  your  pleasure, 
I  will  have  it  incorporated  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Board." 

(Mr.  Hutchison's  motion  was  then  adopted.) 


WORK  DONE  BY  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  BUREAU  SINCE  1907 
By  JAMBS   FOUST,   Commissioner 

I  regret  more  than  I  can  express  that  my  official  engagements  have 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  In  order  that  your  Board  may  have  some 
idea  of  the  work  being  done  by  this  Bureau,  I  submit  for  publication 
in  the  Journal  of  your  proceedings  the  following  statement: 

The  eight  million  people  of  Pennsylvania  spend  about  390  each 
for  food,  making  their  food  bill  reach  the  interesting  total  of  $720,- 
000,000.  Large  as  this  sum  is,  the  value  of  the  public  health  and  of 
the  business  morals  to  the  community  is  vastly  greater.  The  State 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
the  food  trade  to  see  tbat  the  foods  are  clean,  sound  and  unadul- 
terated and  their  sale  kept  free  from  fraud.  I  respectfully  present  a 
summary  of  the  operations  and  cost  of  this  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice for  the  years  during  which  I  have  been  responsible  for  its  direc- 
tion. These  figures  show  that  the  cost  of  the  service  is  about  twelve 
cents  for  each  $1,000  of  food  purchased,  but  that  the  receipts  from 
flues  and  license  fees  are  about  twice  the  expenditure;  so  that  there 
is  no  direct  tax  upon  the  consumer. 

I  would  especially  note  that  the  Cold  Storage  Act  has  been  in  force 
only  about  four  months,  but  that  the  experience  gained  shows  the 
desirability  of  improving  the  Act  so  as  to  make  It  less"  vague  at  cer- 
tain points,  and  to  make  the  owner  and  warehouseman  jointly  re- 
sponsible for  promptly  disposing  Of  foods  made  legally  unasaleabla 


by  over-long  storage,  and  to  provide  more  perfectly  for  the  care 
of  cold-storage  foods  after  their  withdrawal  from  the  warehouse  for 
sale. 

The  following  represents  a  summary  of  work  done  during  the 
period  of  my  service: 
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Comparing  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  seven  years,  the 
total  receiptB  were  $180,304.53  more  than  the  expenditures. 

MR.  CREASY:  I  understand  these  reports  are  to  be  published. 
The  report  on  Forest  Fires — either  I  have  been  wrongly  informed  or 
else  it  don't  quite  agree  with  the  information  I  have  always  seen*  in 
the  newspapers  with  regard  to  the  fires  caused  by  the  railroads.  The 
statement  has  been  made,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  contradicted,  ex- 
cept today,  that  at  least  65%  of  the  forest  fires  were  caused  by 
railroads.  In  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  there  was  a  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Hilton,  providing  that  every  person  or  cor- 
poration was  to  be  held  responsible  for  its  fires,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  laid  down  by  Nathaniel  Bacon,  three  hundred  years  ago. 
I  have  talked  to  a  good  many  railroad  men  and  they  say,  "We  are 
going  to  get  to  that  pretty  soon."  I  believe  if  we  want  to  have  for- 
ests, the  way  to  do  is  to  lay  down  that  old  English  law.  As  far 
as  railroads  are  concerned,  I  live  at  a  place  where  I  can  see  these 
fires,  have  to  go  out  and  fight  them,  and  I  think  that  for  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  I  have  been  called  on  to  fight  fires,  it  was 
always  for  a  fire  started  by  the  railroad  company.  The  people  in 
Canada,  I  called  on  their  Forestry  Department  at  Toronto,  and 
they  have  got  a  very  stringent  law  in  regard  to  railroads,  and  every 
railroad  lives  up  to  it  by  keeping  somebody  on  the  job  when  there  is 
a  dangerous  time.  I  can  very  well  see  that  one  railroad  is  not  going 
to  take  the  precaution  if  they  are  not  all  compelled  to  do  it.  It 
would  seem  to  me,  that  these  railroads,  as  well  as  other  people  onght 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  fires  they  have  on  their  property, 
something  similar  to  the  Hilton  Bill. 

I  believe  the  railroads  are  the  cause  of  a  great  many  fires.  I  know 
of  property  beyond  Williamsport  that  has  been  burned  over  for  thirty 
or  forty  years,  and  I  am  just  as  satisfied  as  that  I  am  standing  here 
that  those  fires  could  have  been  kept  out;  we  will  have  the  forests  if 
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you  just  keep  the  fires  out.  If  I  have  been  wrong  on  this  railroad 
proposition  about  the  railroad  causing  all  the  fires,  I  want  to  be 
corrected,  because  I  have  seen  the  statement  that  as  high  as  85% 
of  the  fires  were  caused  by  railroads.  This  is  a  very  serious  matter 
in  regard  to  forest  fires  and  I  believe  that  our  railroads  will  yield  if 
they  find  out  that  every  railroad  has  to  do  it,  because  this  timber 
question  is  a  great  question  and  I  want  to  assure  the  Forestry  De- 
partment, that,  so  far  as  the  farmers  are  concerned,  they  are  in- 
tensely interested  in  this  forest  business,  in  their  timber  loss,  and 
are  taking  the  greatest  care  possible  about  fires.  Of  course  they  can- 
not send  to  the  Forestry  Department  about  a  fire  when  one  is  started, 
because  by  the  time  they  would  get  the  information,  the  forest 
would  be  burned  up  but  that  does  not  indicate — because  we  do 
not  write  to  the  Forestry  Department — that  does  not  indicate  tbat 
we  are  not  interested  in  this  forest  business,  because  the  farmers  are 
very  much  interested  and  they  appreciate  tie  work  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  doing  in  sending  out  these  seedlings,  etc.,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  go  a  great  deal  further  in  this  fire  business  and  hold  people 
and  corporations  responsible  for  fires  on  their  property;  (hat  was 
good  English  law  two  hundred  years  ago  and  would  be  good  now. 

MR.  STOUT:  Occasionally  we  have  had  some  malicious  person 
set  fire  to  ihe  woods,  but  in  nine  times  out  of  ten  I  know  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  that  the  raihoads  are  responsible  for  it. 

MR.  HEILMAN:  The  railroad  set  fire  to  a  little  strip  of  wood 
that  ran  three  miles  from  my  place  and  I  was  at  an  expense  of  pay- 
ing $3.50  for  getting  the  fire  out. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  If  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
1  referred  to  that  matter  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  depart- 
ment. I  think  I  pointed  out  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  place 
the  responsibility  in  case  there  was  a  fire,  that  it  was  an  exceedingly 
difficult  matter  to  prove  that  the  fire  was  started  by  the  engine, 
and  therefore,  I  recommended  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  would 
make  it  obliga'ory  on  the  railroad  to  patrol  their  roads  through 
foiests  so  that  the  flies  could  be  put  out  immediately  after  they  were 
started.  I  cannot  remember  everything  that  went  into  that  re- 
port, but  I  know  I  had  that  in  mind,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
will  go  before  the  legislature  and  possibly  may  result  in  some 
action. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Do  not  the  railroads  in  some  cases,  especially 
in  cases  of  individual  loss,  compensate  for  it?  In  fact  I  know  that 
some  of  the  railroads  do  compensate  for  individual  loss  like  burning 
fences  and  so  on. 

MR.  STOUT:  I  think  it  is  only  a  matter  of  proof.  If  you  have 
somebody  that  can  see  when  they  set  fire  to  it,  you  have  evidence, 
but  if  you  have  nobody  around  to  see  it,  you  haven't  any  evidence. 
Some  years  ago  I  knew  the  railroads  set  fire  to  the  surrounding 
timber  ami  asked  the  constable,  "Why  don't  you  report  it  to  the 
Dis  rict  Attorney?"  He  says,  "I  spol;e  to  him;"  but  at  that  time 
the  District  Attorney  and  everybody  else  had  a  railroad  pass  and  the 
constable  said,  "The  District  Attorney  said  that  I  shouldn't  say 
anything  about  it." 


MR.  HEILMAN :  I  don't  want  to  be  understood  as  being  in  favor 
of  passing  a  law  for  the  railroads  only;  I  want  a  law  that  will  apply 
to  the  other  fellow  as  well  as  the  railroad.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
fellows  eoming  here  asking  for  special  privileges  for  the  farmer; 
I  want  a  law  that  will  let  everybody  come  under  it,  railroads  as  well 
as  everyone  else. 

Vice  President  Wilson  took  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  are  prepared 
to  report,  we  will  hear  their  report  now. 

REPORT  ON  RESOLUTIONB 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  then  presented  the  following  re 
port,  which  was  adopted,  each  resolution  being  first  read  and  adopted 
separately :  , 

Resolved:  That  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  frame  or  have  framed,  an  act  which  shall  require  all 
fertilizer  manufacturers  or  concerns  selling  fertilizers  or  offering 
fertilizers  for  sale  to  stamp  on  the  bag  or  container  of  such  fertilizer, 
in  addition  to  the  present  requirements,  the  source  or  sources  from 
which  is  derived  the  nitrogen,  the  phosphoric  acid,  the  potash,  or 
any  two  or  all  three  of  these  elements  as  the  case  may  be.  The  act 
should  provide  for  the  chemical  analysis  of  samples  aud  provide 
that  brands  found  not  conforming  to  printed  statement  on  bag  or 
container,  should  be  refused  license  thereafter. 

Whereas,  There  is  a  movement  to  have  a  National  Corn  Show  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  year  1015,  to  be  financed  by  the  Corn  Exchange 
Bank  of  Philadelphia. 

Resolved:  That  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  encourage  such  a 
movement  and  give  to  it  our  hearty  co-operation  without  pledging 
itself  to  any  financial  support. 

Resolved:  That  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  hereby  expresses 
its  great  pleasure  in  having  in  our  meeting  and  on  our  program  the 
heads  of  the  other  departments  of  oar  State  Government  and  be- 
lieves that  a  proper  understanding  of  our  relations  to  each  other  will 
be  promotive  of  good  to  all. 

JOHN  SHOENER, 

G.  A.  BENSON, 

B.  F.  WAMBOLD, 

J.  A.  HERR, 

F.  S.  BRONG, 

Committee. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  the  following 
resolution,  also  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  was  read: 

Whereas,  The  Highway  Department  has  the  legal  right  to  call  a 
road  convention  anywhere  in  Pennsylvania  at  any  time  it  may  deem 
best,  and 

Whereas,  Such  convention  will  develop  and  strengthen  the  friend- 
ship between  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment, and 


Whereas,  The  road  drag  patrol  system  as  revealed  before  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  has  produced  such  wonderful  and  economical 
results, 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  we  urge 
upon  our  Deputy  Highway  Commissioner  to  follow  out  the  more 
frequent  road  convention  in  patrol  school  demonstration  on  the 
township  roads  rather  than  in  the  comfortable  and  dry  court  houses, 
and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  our  Deputy  Highway  Commissioner 
inaugurate  a  road  drag  patrol  demonstration  school  in  every' county 
in  our  great  State. 

MR.  BE  WITT:  I  would  say,  just  on  that  resolution,  that  the 
Highway  Department  is  going  to  visit  every  county  in  the  State  and 
meet  the  supervisors  of  the  townships  of  that  county;  they  are  at 
that  business  at  the  present  time  and  it  is  proposed  to  pursue  that 
until  every  county  is  visited,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  wise  thing 
for  the  Department  to  do,  and  a  good  thing,  and  if  we,  as  a  people, 
will  be  a  little  patient,  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  the  Department 
will  soon  let  every  man  within  this  Commonwealth  that  is  interested 
in  roads  know  what  the  road  laws  are  and  the  provisions  of  the  road 
laws  and  give  them  the  assistance  to  build  good  roads  that  they  are 
entitled  to  give  the  people.  We  must  not  get  in  too  much  of  a  hurry. 
We  may  think  that  they  are  slow,  but  these  men  are  doing  the  best, 
in  my  judgment,  that  they  can  do,  and  if  they  come  out  to  each 
county,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  supervisors  at  all,  it  is  confined  to 
the  people,  and  address  the  people  and  explain  to  them  the  laws 
and  help  them,  it  is  up  to  the  people  to  come  out  and  hear  them. 

MR.  SHOENER :  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  ChairmaD,  that  if  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Highway  Department  to  have  these  meetings,  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  for  the  farmers  of  this  State  or  this  Board  to 
encourage  the  movement  and  assist  them. 

SECRETARY  CRTTCHFIELD:  My  thought  is  that  the  idea  is 
the  minds  of  the  Committee — although  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Com- 
mittee— is.  that  inasmuch  as  there  seems  to  be  a  little  anxiety  upon 
(his  question  and  some  disquietude,  that  it  is  well  enough  to  hold 
this  resolution  over.  This  resolution  has  gone  to  the  Committee  and, 
in  order  that  the  Board  may  have  time  to  see  what  is  going  to  be 
done,  what  will  result  between  now  and  the  time  of  our  meeting  in 
May,  their  recommendation  is  that  this  matter  be  held  over;  am  1 
correct? 

MR.  SHOENER:     That  is  my  view. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFTELD:  So  I  think  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  let  the  matter  rest.  This  is  a  Standing  Committee;  it  remains 
on  duty  during  the  entire  year.  The  service  of  this  committee  will 
not  end  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if 
the  Committpe  sees  that  the  Department  is  making  the  move  we  all 
believe  it  is  likely  to  make  just  as  soon  as  conditions  are  favorable, 
then  of  course  there  will  be  no  further  action. 
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MR.  JOEL  A.  HERE:  It  was  my  suggestion  that  this  matter  be 
deferred.  I  think  we  want  to  give  the  Koad  Department  a  chance 
to  inform  us  of  their  intension  and  that  we  must  not  act  prematurely 
on  that,  because  we  haven't  the  knowledge,  we  have  not  been  in  close 
connection  with  them  enough  to  know  exactly  what  they  are  going 
to  do,  and  this  will  allow  us  between  this  time  and  that,  and  that  is 
early  yet  in  the  year  for  road  making,  to  receive  Some  information 
as  to  what  they  propose  to  do  and  get  in  line  with  them.  I  think 
we  are  coming  to  understand  their  intentions  better,  and  the  more 
we  get  acquainted  with  them,  I  think  the  less  friction  there  will  be 
between  us. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  This  seems  to  be  quite  an  interesting  ques- 
tion. Mr.  McCaskey  came  up  yesterday  and  gave  us  some  talk  of 
what  they  were  doing  in  Lancaster.  His  pictures  were  all  right,  but 
bless  you,  there's  hardly  a  county  in  the  State  but  what  is  working 
the  same  way.  The  Highway  Department  has  1,100  of  those  drags 
working;  there  are  three  in  our  township  that  have  been  working 
now  over  800  miles  of  road;  Lycoming  county  has  three  or  four  hun- 
dred of  those  King  drags  working.  They  are  splendid  things  and 
the  State  had  them  and  they  were  working,  but  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Auditor  General,  the  money  that  the  automobile  people  paid  in  has 
been  tied  up  and  all  the  machinery  and  drags  and  everything  that 
was  being  done  by  the  Highway  Department  all  over  the  State  has 
been  stopped.  Yon  cannot  run  a  drag  without  a  team  or  without 
a  driver.  Now  that  was  their  work  that  they  were  doins.  The 
farmers  up  through  the  State  have  been  at  this  question  of  dragging 
the  roads.  It  is  a  good  movement  and  I  believe  that  these  conven- 
tions will  be  good  things  if  this  information  is  taken  out  to  the 
people.  We  have  all  been  talking  good  roads  for  years;  my  brother 
Downing  here  talked  them  all  over  the  Commonwealth,  and  if  this 
money  had  been  let  loose  and  been  spent  on  the  roads,  we  would 
have  had  several  hundred  miles  or  more  of  good  roads  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, because  they  were  making  them.  There  is  no  question 
abont  it;  but  those  engines  and  scrapers  and  plants  are  all  lying  idle 
today  over  the  State,  under  sheds,  and  the  money  is  lying  in  the 
banks  and  there  it  is  tied  up. 

Now  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  that  money  loose  and  get  it  to 
work;  that  would  solve  this  question.  1  am  as  much  interested  in 
good  roads  as  any  man  that  lives  in  Pennsylvania.  My  people  have 
lived  on  the  soil  since  1792  in  this  country  and  I  am  an  American  and 
I  am  a  Pennsylvanian  and  I  want  to  see  the  best  highways  that  can 
be  built  for  the  least  money.  There's  no  one  person  got  a  patent  right 
on  his  advocacy  of  good  roads.  We  all  have  an  interest  in  them, 
from  the  man  who  lives  in  the  palace  to  the  man  who  lives  on  the 
smallest  farm  in  this  State.  We  do  not  differ,  but  don't  let  us  drag 
it  down,  let  us  elevate  it,  let  us  do  what  is  right  in  this  matter  and 
we  will  get  roads,  1  pray,  in  our  generation  and  in  our  time. 

MR.  CREASY:  I  would  like  to  ask  how  much  money  is  tied  up? 
I  was  in  the  Auditor  General's  office  last  summer  and  it  seems,  now 
I  may  be  misinformed,  I  want  to  try  and  enlighten  myself — 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  Mr.  Creasy  knows  where  to  get  that  infor- 
mation as  well  as  I  do. 
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MR.  CREASY:  This  is  the  point:  I  understood  —  I  may  be 
wrong — that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  money  tied  up;  in  other 
words,  there  was  a  lot  of  money  to  be  distributed  according  to  the 
road  mileage  of  the  different  counties  of  the  State.  The  Auditor 
General  told  me  he  was  ready  to  distribute  that  money  in  that  way, 
but  I  understood  him  to  say  that  the  Highway  Commissioner  wanted 
it  the  other  way  and  he  could  not  violate  the  law.  If  the  Legislature 
wrote  into  an  act  that  a  certain  amount  of  money  that  came  from 
automobiles  or  anywhere  else  was  to  be  distributed  according  to  the 
road  mileage  to  the  different  counties  of  the  State,  that  is  the  way  to 
get  the  money;  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  let  those  Departments 
tight  each  other  when  the  law  is  absolutely  plain.  If  that  is  the  ease, 
if  I  am  right,  I  think  the  Highway  Department  ought  to  take  thin 
money  and  distribute  it  to  the  different  counties,  because  that  has 
been  one  of  the  contentions  nil  along,  the  money  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  road  mileage. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  think  that  is  another  bill  entirely,  another 
act  of  Assembly  under  the  dirt  road,  and  the  only  way  to  decide  that 
would  be  to  have  those  two  acts  here  before  ua. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  If  we  want  good  roads,  we  either  have  to  make 
them  or  pay  for  them,  there  is  no  question  about  it;  nobody  will  do 
it  for  nothing.  I  believe  that  every  farmer  ought  to  take  pride 
enough  in  his  farm  property  to  make  the  road  along  his  property, 
if  it  is  a  mud  road,  himself.  I  did  it  and  did  it  for  years.  I  made 
my  own  drag,  it  did  not  cost  the  township  one  cent,  and  every  time 
after  a  rain  my  men  had  orders  to  take  the  team,  hitch  it  to  that 
drag  and  go  over  that  road.  Many  a  time  people  came  along  there 
and  when  they  got  on  that  piece  of  road,  they  stopped  and  wanted 
to  know  whether  the  township  made  that  road  or  the  county  or  who 
took  care  of  that  road.  It  was  no  expense,  practically  to' me,  simply 
a  little  attention;  and  the  pictures  we  were  shown  the  other  day  on 
this  canvas,  I'd  be  ashamed  if  I  had  a  road  of  that  kind  along  my 
property,  I'd  take  care  of  it  myself  before  I'd  allow  it;  it  don't 
speak  well  for  the  farmer. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  as  a  whole. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  in 
next  on  the  program. 

MR.  McGOWAX:  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Blyholder,  who  left  for 
his  home  last  evening,  the  Committee  beg  leave  to  submit  a  brief  re- 
port with  the  promise  that  the  report  will  be  more  extended  at  the 
summer  meeting  at  Stroudsburg. 

MR.  CREASY:  This  road  proposition  that  I  am  so  much  inter 
ested  in  and  have  spent  years  and  years  on,  I  would  really  like  to 
have  this  cleared  up,  and  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  think  we  can  get 
the  Auditor  General  here  to  explain  bis  side  of  this  proposition,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  we  get  him  here  to  explain  why  this  money  is 
held  up,  if  there  is  a  reason  for  it. 
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SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELP:  We  might  proceed  now  until  we 
are  done  and  in  the  mean'ime,  if  the  Auditor  General  comes  in,  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  him  to  say  something. 

MR.  CREASY:     What  time? 

SECRETARY  CR1TCHFIELD:  It  will  probably  be  fifteen  mil - 
utes. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  I  think  we  ought  to  have  both  parties  here.  Why 
not  get  Mr.  Jones  here? 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  think  this  matter  is  in  the  courts  for  a  de- 
cision. I  would  like  to  hear  them,  but  it  is  before  the  courts  to  be 
decided. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:     Oh,  we  will  be  dead  before  the  courts  decide. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELP:  If  it  be  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
that  these  gentlemen  ought  to  be  asked  to  come  in,  they  can  fix  that 
by  resolution;  that  is  a  matter  for  the  Board.  It  was  simnly  a  sug- 
gestion that  if  anybody  dropped  in  here  and  wished  to  take  part  in 
thia  discussion,  there  isn't  any  reason  I  can  see  why  they  should 
not  do  so,  but  the  whole  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Board.  If  it  be 
the  pleasure  of  the  Board  to  call  in  the  heads  of  these  two  Depart- 
ments in  order  to  make  some  explanation  of  the  work  they  are  do- 
ing, I  cannot  see  that  there  is  anything  in  the  way  of  their  doing 
so,  and  yet  perhaps  the  propriety  of  such  action  might  be  questioned. 
The  truth  is  that  this  Board  is  at  least  a  quasi  department  of  the 
State  Government;  here  are  these  other  two  Departments  of  the 
State  Government  that  have  been  participating  in  our  meetings,  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  a  proper  thing,  whether  it  would  be 
the  kind  of  courtesy  that  ought  to  be  extended  from  one  body  as- 
sociated with  the  Executive  Department  of  the  State  Government 
to  the  other  Department,  to  make  such  a  request  as  that.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  have  any  right  to  sit  in  council  over  what  they  are 
doing,  but  this  matter  is  for  you  gentlemen.  If  any  of  yon  fee! 
like  making  a  motion,  it  is  your  privilege  to  make  that  motion,  cer- 
tainly. 

MR.  STUPHOLME:  I  would  like  to  make  that  motion,  that  we 
invite  both  parties  to  come  in  and  enlighten  us  on  this  proposition. 

MR.  RODGERS:  I  would  second  that  motion,  simply  for  the 
reason  that  Brother  Creasy  and  other  members  of  the  State  Board 
that  are  here — when  we  go  home,  the  question  will  be  asked,  "Why 
is  thia  money  held  up?"  It  is  only  for  the  information  of  the  dif- 
ferent counties  that  are  represented  here,  to  get  that  information 
back  to  onr  people.  When  we  go  back,  they  will  ask,  "Why  is  that 
money  held  up?"  And  say.  "Tt  was  your  business  to  find  out,  when 
you  were  at  Farrisbnrg,  to  know  why  it  is  held  up  and  what  the 
possibilities  will  likely  be  of  a  decision  coming  so  that  the  people 
can  understand." 

MR.  WEIMER:  I  would  like  to  amend  that  motion  that  we  pro- 
ceed with  our  business  and  call  them  in  after  we  are  through. 


MB.  KODQERS:  As  seconder  of  the  motion,  I  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Our  regular  business  will  be  all  attended  to 
in  the  next  fifteen  minutes;  unless  they  come  pretty  soon,  there  will 
be  nobody  here. 

MR,  STUDHOLME:  My  motion  was  that  the  heads  of  those  two 
departments,  the  Department  of  Highways  and  the  Auditor  General, 
be  asked  to  call  and  explain  why  the  road  money  is  held  up,  and  it 
was  amended  to  read  that  they  explain  after  we  have  completed  our 


The  CHAIRMAN:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Audi- 
tor General  and  the  representative  of  the  Highway  Department  be 
asked  to  come  before  us  and  explain  why  the  funds  to  be  used  for 
road  purposes  are  being  held  up. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  move  you  that  Mr.  Dt  Witt,  the  ChairmaD 
of  the  Road  Committee,  be  requested  to  invite  someone  here  to  repre- 
sent the  Highway  Department  and  that  Mr.  Creasy  be  appointed  to 
invite  the  Auditor  General. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee. 

REPORT  OF   LEGISLATIVE   COMMITTEE 

MR.  McGOWAN:     The  first  paragraph  of  this  report  is  as  follows: 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  hereby  express  our 
disapproval  of  that  Act  of  Assembly  which  now  demands 
that  fruits  and  certain  other  products  be  sold  at  a 
greater  weight  for  a  supposed  bushel  than  the  actual 
weight  of  a  full  bushel,  and  we  request  that  this  law 
be  so  modified  as  to  be  proper  and  equitable  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  State. 

I  think  now  that  we  have  potatoes  at  sixty  poundB  to  the  bushel, 
which  is  a  little  in  excess  of  what  a  real  bushel  of  potatoes  weighs; 
apples  are  fifty  pounds  to  the  bushel  and  that  is  more  than  you  can 
get  in  a  bushel,  unless  you  stamp  or  tramp  them,  and  you  don't 
have  very  nice  fruit  if  you  do  a  thing  like  that;  you  can't  put  enough 
on  a  bushel  to  weight  fifty  pounds. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  of  the  report  was  then,  on  motion, 
adopted. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERB:  Would  there  be  any  opportunity  to  add 
something  to  that? 

MR.  McGOWAN:     Well,  we  can  do  that  at  our  summer  meetiug. 

PROP.  SURFACE:  It  said  "agricultural  products,"  so  that 
lets  in  potatoes  and  apples,  and  may  I  call  attention  to  the  justice 
of  this?    There  are  certain  varieties  of  apples  that  weigh  only  39J 
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pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  the  average  is  only  42  or  43  pounds;  there's 
only  one  variety  of  apple,  the  Laurier,  that  weighs  50  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  and  when  a  man  sells  fifty  pounds  of  apples  for  a  bushel,  he 
is  selling  a  peck  over  a  bushel. 

The  balance  of  Ihe  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  was  then 
read  as  follows: 

We  urge  that  the  Legislature  give  us  the  necessary 
legislation  for  the  regulation  of  the  Commission  busi- 
ness in  agricultural  products,~providing  for  protection 
against  the  unfair  and  unjust  methods  of  some  commis- 
sion men. 

We  recommend  increased  appropriation  for  protec- 
tion by  the  State  Police  Force,  and  request  our  Leg- 
islature to  give  us  such  legislation  as  will  provide 
greater  adequate  protection  of  life  and  property  in  the 
rural  districts. 

We  commend  the  action  of  the  last  Legislature  in 
giving  ns  a  good  Pure  Seed  Bill,  thus  protecting  the 
farmers  from  the  great  annoyance  of  having  their  farms 
saturated  by  sowing  noxious  weed  seed. 

We  regret  that  the  last  Legislature  failed  in  having 
a  law  passed  regulating  the  use  of  lime  upon  our  soils. 

We  recommend  that  a  Pure  Lime  Bill  be  passed  dur- 
ing the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  thus  protecting 
the  farmer  of  the  State  from  spending  money  for  use- 
less brands  of  so-called  agricultural  lime. 

We  recommend  that  some  steps  be  taken  for  more 
protection  to  the  farmers  in  the  inspection  of  Commer- 
cial Fertilizers;  that  is,  a  more  strict  law  of  inspection 
of  fertilizer  factories,  to  ascertain  the  genuine  elements 
of  plant  food  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers. 

We  advocate  a  system  of  appropriation  for  construc- 
tion of  our  Public  Roads  throughout  the  State,  similar 
to  the  system  now  in  vogue  as  moneys  appropriated  for 
our  Public  Schools. 

We  commend  the  action  of  our  last  Legislature  in 
giving  increased  appropriation  for  our  Pennsylvania 
State  College  Farm  Advisory  Work,  to  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute Work  and  Department  of  Agriculture  to  further 
the  work  of  greater  development  along  Agricultural 
lines  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

■S.   8.  BLYHOLDER, 

Chairman. 
H.  G.  McGOWAN, 

Secretary. 
H.  C.  8NAVELY, 
ROBT.  W.  LOHR, 
M.  M.  NAGINEY, 

Legislative  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN :    What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  as  to  these 
resolution.? 


MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:     I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Motion  seconded. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  In  our  county,  there  is  quite  a  good 
deal  of  lime  sold  by  the  bushel,  i  dare  say  the  majority  of  it,  that  is 
by  the  measured  bushel.  As  I  understand,  the  legal  weight  of  a  bushel 
of  lime  is  eighty  pounds. 

A  Member;     Seventy. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  Well,  we  are  invariably  getting  sixty  to 
seventy-five.  Why  should  not  lime  be  sold  by  weight  instead  of 
measure?  About  three-fourths  of  our  lime  is  sold  by  the  measured 
bushel  and  we  don't  get  our  measure.  That  is  the  only  thing  I 
wanted  to  include  in  that.  It  can  be  brought  up  at  the  May  meet- 
ing. 

The  motion  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  as 
a  whole  was  then  carried. 

MR.  McGOWAN:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  we  reconsider  a 
portion  of  the  Executive  Committee's  report  of  yesterday,  that  por- 
tion rela'ive  to  the  appointment  of  the  Entomologist  and  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  Specialist  on  Insecticides;  I  move  that  we  reconsider 
that  portion  of  our  report. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

MR.  McGOWAN:  We  make  the  following  recommendations  for 
Entomologist,  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface;  for  Specialist  on  Insecticides,  Mr. 
.T.  D.  Herr,  Lancaster. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted. 

MR.  STUDHOLME:  May  I,  at  this  time,  offer  a  motion  on  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  and  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  are  i;ery  important  for  us. 
I  would  like  to  make  this  motion,  that  in  future  the  reports  from 
these  two  committees  be  presented  before  the  Board  not  later  than 
the  second  day  of  our  meetings. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  This  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  not 
appointed  until  near  the  close  of  this  session.  If  this  Committee 
on  Resolutions  is  composed  of  different  members  at  our  next  an- 
nual meetins,  there  will  be  another  Committee  on  Resolutions.  When 
are  they  to  beuin?  And  again,  if  we  report  at  the  May  meet  in  e  of 
(he  Board  at  Stroudsburg,  the  meeting  only  consists  of  one  session, 
the  first  session,  so  I  don't  see  the  object  of  this  resolution. 

MR.  STUDHOLME:  My  idea  was  simply  this,  that  the  last  day 
of  this  meeting  is  not  very  well  attended  and  these  resolutions 
ought  to  come  up  when  the  full  membership  of  the  Board  are  here. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  I  agree  that  the  Resolutions  Committee 
ought  to  he  required  to  report  earlier,  hut  when  the  Committee  is 
not  appointed  until  the  close  of  the  session,  how  are  they  going  to 
report! 


MR.  BTUDHOLME:  There  is  no  reason  that  I  can  see  why  this 
Committee  sould  not  be  appointed  earlier  in  the  meeting,  no  reason 
for  waiting  until  the  latter  end  of  the  meeting. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  The  Committee  is  appointed  by 
the  Executive  Committee;  the  Executive  Committee  can  make  no 
report  until  they  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  do  their  work 
after  the  election  of  offtrers.  The  Executive  Committee  is  elected 
by  the  entire  Board,  therefore  there  must  necessarily  some  time 
elapse  between  the  opening  of  the  session  and  the  appointment  of 
this  Committee  on  Resolutions  and  the  Legislative  Committee  also. 
I  think  it  possible  though,  that  it  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  have 
the  reports  of  these  committees  come  in  not  later  than  the  second 
day,  as  is  suggested  by  the  motion.  It  is  a  matter  for  yon  to  con- 
sider. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  I  ask,  for  information,  when  the  term  of 
this  Committee  expires;  whether  this  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
acting  at  this  meeting,  is  to  act  and  be  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
at  the  next  meeting?  We  don't  want  two  Committees  on  Resolu- 
tions at  the  same  time. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  Certainly,  this  is  a  Standing 
Committee,  and  is  carried  over  during  the  entire  year,  the  year  that 
will  end  with  the  close  of  the  work  of  the  year  1914. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  Then  we  understand  that  this  Committee 
shall  act  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  the  Com- 
mittee then  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  shall  continue 
for  next  year;  is  that  what  I  understand? 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:     No,  sir. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  Then  there  will  be  two  committees  at  the 
same  time. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD :  This  Committee,  like  all  stand- 
ing committees,  will  continue  during  the  present  year,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  present  year,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1914,  this  Commit- 
tee will  have  accomplished  its  work  and  at  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing another  Committee  will  be  appointed  for  the  year  1915,  which 
will  continue,  like  all  the  Standing  Committees,  for  one  year. 

MR.  CREASY:  T  would  like  to  report  that  the  Auditor  General 
is  here,  ready  to  give  his  explanation. 

MR.  MAYER:     I  move  that  we  hear  his  report. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  Perhaps  we  had  better  wait  just 
a  few  minutes. 

MR.  MAYER:  While  we  are  waiting,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. According  to  the  law  of  1853,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was 
established  and  on  that  Board  the  bee-keepers  and  the  poultrymen 
were  given  a  seat.  Now  T  would  like  to  ask  this  body  to  correct  an 
error  which  has  crept  in  and  which  has  been  carried  alone,  and 
that  is,  the  representative  here  called  on  the  program  adopted  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Branch  of  the  American  Poultry  Association — I 
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am  a  life  member  of  that  branch  and  also  President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Poultry  Society — I  wish  to  say  that  that  branch  has  do  right 
to  be  a  member  of  this  Board,  because  it  is  not  a  State  organisation, 
it  is -a  National  organization,  and  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion 
that  Mr.  W.  Theodore  Wittman,  who  ia  also  a  member  of  the  Poul- 
try Society,  be  made  a  member  of  this  Board  to  represent  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Poultry  Society,  instead  of  the  Pennsylvania  Branch 
of  the  American  Poultry  Association.  I  believe,  Mr.  Secretary, 
that  that  should  be  done,  because  it  corrects  a  legal  phase  over  which 
we  had  some  conflict  with  the  Legislature  last  year,  when  we  asked 
for  an  appropriation.  I  would  ask  the  Board  to  act  on  that  amend- 
ment to  change  this  report,  to  cut  out  the  tide  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Brauch  and  substitute  the  State  Poultry  Society  for  it,  with  Mr. 
Wittman  as  our  represen  ative  on  this  Board.  As  President  of  the 
Society,  I  have  appointed  him. 
(Motion  seconded.) 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERB:  Before  that  vote  is  taken,  should  not  cre- 
dentials be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Board,  and  the  Board 
then  act? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Would  not  this  appointment  be  his  creden- 
tials? 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERB:  Well,  he  ought  to  present  his  appointment 
in  writing  as  credentials,  so  that  we  could  act  upon  it. 

SECRETARY  CR1TCHFIELD:  My  understanding  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  President  of  the  Association  has  the  right  to  appoint, 
that  is  a  matter  for  them  to  determine,  and  the  President  is  here  and 
has  stated  to  the  Board  in  open  session  that  he  has  made  this  ap- 
pointment. That  is  the  reason  I  seconded  the  motion,  and  I  think 
that  we  have  the  very  best  evidence  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
obtain,  of  his  right  to  represent  this  Association  on  the  Board. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  It  is  only  recognizing  another  society,  if 
Mr.  Mayer  is  right  in  his  statement,  anil  1  have  no  doubt  he  is,  we 
are  just  transferring  from  one  society  to  the  other — correcting  our 
records. 

MR.  MAYER:    I  was  trying  to  make  our  records  legal,  that's  all. 

(The  motion  was  then  adopted). 

MR.  CREASY:  Mr.  Powell,  the  Auditor  General  of  Pennsylvania, 
is  here,  ready  to  report. 

MR.  POWELL:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Agricultural 
Board,  I  was  engaged  in  the  settlement  of  some  corporation  taxes 
when  my  friend.  Farmer  Creasy,  came  over  after  me,  and  I  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  know  just  what  you  wanted  to  know  and 
just  what  questions  you  wanted  to  ask  me,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  I  ain  prepared  to  answer  any  question  you  want  to  know  about 
the  expenditures,  so  far  as  the  records  of  my  office  will  show  them, 
and  lo  answer  any  question  as  to  the  position  of  the  Department  at 
this  time  or  any  other  time.  And  I  want  you  to  bear  with  me  a  lit- 
tle bit,  because  you  will  understand  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
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know  more  about  the  details  of  the  Highway  Department  than  the 
Commissioner  of  Highways,  while  at  the  same  time  I  am  called 
upon  to  know  about  the  details  of  the  Health  Department,  the  De- 
partment of  Internal  Affairs,  the  Department  of  State  and  every- 
thing else,  because  every  dollar  that  comes  into  the  State  Treasury 
comes  in  over  the  Auditor  General's  signature,  or  he  must  counter- 
sign the  receipt.  Every  dollar  that  goes  out,  goes  out  in  the  same 
way. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  Brother  Creasy  was  to  state  to  you  our 
position. 

MR.  POWELL:  If  you  will  just  bear  with  me  a  minute  until  I 
give  you  the  general  idea  of  it,  I  will  take  up  the  other.  That  being 
the  position,  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  get  a  man  and  put 
him  on  this  stuff.  We  got  a  man  named  Swearingen,  a  farmer,  civil 
engineer,  and  a  good  accountant,  and  he  knows  more  about  the  High- 
way Department  in  detail  than  I  know,  and  all  he  knows  he  tells 
me,  and  I  have,  as  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Accounts,  Mr.  Rodgers, 
the  former  Deputy  or  Auditor  General's  assistant,  and  I  believe  the 
ablest  man  who  has  ever  been  in  that  position,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  ablest  man  I  could  get  for  it,  and  that  is  the  reason  he  is  there. 
Now,  if  somebody  will  state  the  principal  question  you  want  me  to 
answer,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  what  I  can. 

MR.  CREASY:  The  question  is  up  in  regard  to  this  money  that 
is  being  held  up,  as  is  charged,  by  the  Auditor  General's  Department 
— to  explain  why  it  is  held  up  and  how  much  is  held  np? 

MR.  rOWELL:  Well,  gentlemen,  there  has  been  so  much  news- 
paper publicity  about  that,  that  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  explain  it  to  common-sense  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
no  requisition  before  the  Auditor  General's  Department  drawn  upon 
funds  which  are  lawfully  in  the  State  Treasury  by  the  Highway  De- 
partment, which  has  been  refused. 

Now  t  stand  upon  that  proposition;  not  a  dollar  in  the  Depart- 
ment upon  which  a  requisition  has  heen  drawn  that  has  been  re 
fused.  Now  I  will  explain.  The  Legislature  of  1913 — and  you  will 
understand  I  was  in  the  Senate  at  that  time — came  into  existence 
in  January.  1913.  At  that  time  it  was  represented  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Roads,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  that  there  was  about 
11,400,000.  which  had  come  into  the  State  Treasury  as  the  result  of 
receipts  of  automobile  license  fees  and  fines  from  the  original  pass- 
'  age  of  the  Act  in  1909  till  that  date.  The  Legislature  passed  an  Act 
of  Assembly,  a  separate  Act,  appropriating  that  $1,400,000  to  the 
Highway  Department,  and  that  Act  was  honored,  requisitions  were 
drawn  upon  it  and  substantially  all  of  that  funds  has  been  paid  out 
and  spent  by  the  Highway  Department.  Then,  along  toward  the 
close  of  the  session,  they  alleged  that  there  was  $400,000  more  in 
there  as  the  receipts  from  that  fund,  and  an  Act  of  Assembly  was 
drawn  and  passed,  appropriating  that  |400,000  for  the  use  of  the 
Highway  Department,  and  Mr.  Creasy,  Mr.  Humes,  the  Democratic 
leader  of  the  House,  and  other  members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
insisted,  with  the  Highway  Department,  that  that  Act  should  pro- 
vide for  a  proportionate  expenditure  of  the  appropriation  in  each 
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and  every  county  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  although  there 
was  opposition  to  that  amendment,  the  amendment  prevailed  and 
the  Act  was  passed  in  that  form.  That  was  honored  by  me  after  I 
came  into  the  office  of  the  Auditor  General  and  I  simply  required 
the  Commissioner  of  Highways  to  certify  that  he  was  spending  it  in 
proportionate  amounts,  although  his  vouchers  did  not  absolutely 
show  upon  their  face  that  the  expenditures  were  made  in  counties  in 
proportion;  so  that  $2,200,000  of  automobile  license  fees,  which 
were  in  the  Treasury  prior  to  the  close  of  the  Legislature  of  1913. 
were  properly  appropriated;  warrants  upon  those  funds  have  always 
been  authorized  and  no  payment  has  been  retained.  After  that  was 
done,  the  Legislature  then  passed  this  Act  upon  the  23d  day  of  May, 
1913,  which  purported  to  be  an  amendment  of  the  21st  Section  of 
the  Act  of  1009,  regulating  motor  vehicles.  The  Section  as  amended 
read  this  way: 

Section  21.  The  moneys  derived  from  the  registration  of  motor- 
vehicles,  and  from  licensing  operators  thereof,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury:  and  all  sucfi 
■moneys  hereafter  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  are  hereby  specifically 
appropriated  at  the  State  Highway  Department,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  construction,  maintenance,  improvement,  and  repair  of  State 
Highways  and  State-aid  highways,  as  described  in  the  act  creating 
the  State  Highway  Department,  approved  the  thirty-first  day  of 
May.  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven.  The 
Auditor  General  shall,  upon  requisition  from  time  to  time  of  the 
State  Highway  Commissioner,  dram  his  warrant  upon  tkc  Staff 
Treasurer  for  the.  amount  specified  in  such  requisitions,  not  exceed- 
ing, however,  the  amount  in  such  fund  at  the  time  of  making  such- 
requisition. 

Now,  while  Mr.  Rogers  is  finding  the  Act  for  me,  I  will  say  tha' 
we  then  took  up  the  question  of  the  regulation  of  motor  vehicles  and 
the  increase  of  the  foes  which  were  to  he  paid  for  the  lieensins  of 
motor  vehicles,  the  general  law  changing  the  regulations.  That 
general  law,  after  considerable  discussion  and  amendment  backward 
and  forward,  was  finally  brought  to  a  vote  and  passed,  T  believe, 
on  the  seventh  of  July.  Now,  in  that  Act,  the  Legislature  again  at- 
tempted to  include  substantially  the  same  wording  as  that  which  I 
have  read  you  from  the  Act  which  was  passed  on  the  23d  of  May. 
ITnder  this  Act,  passed  on  the  23d  of  May,  the  Highway  Department 
should  have  taken  a  copy  of  that  Act  as  soon  as  it  was  signed,  down 
to  the  State  Treasurer,  and  demanded  that  all  money  that  was  in  his 
hands  as  receipts  from  license  fees  should  be  kept  in  a  separate  fund. 
that  he  put  ihem  in  a  separate  fund  and  mark  it,  "Highway  Fund" 
or  "Automobile  Fund,"  and  it  is  so  shown  on  our  daily  balance  sheet 
to  this  day.  He  created  that  separate  fund.  This  is  the  provision 
of  the  Act  amending  that  same  section  again. 

Section  10.  The  moneys  derived  from  registrations  and  from  li- 
cense fees  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  State 
Highway  Department  into  the  State  Treasury,  for  safe-keeping:  and 
shall  by  (he  State  Treasurer  be  placed  in  a  separate  fund,  to  be 
available  for  the  use  of  the  State  Highway  Department  upon  requisi- 
tion of  the  State  Highway  Commissioner.     All  such  moneys  here 
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after  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  are  hereby  specifically  appropri- 
ated to  the  State  Highway  Department,  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  the  construction,  maintenance,  improvement,  and  repair  of 
State  Highways  and  State-aid  Highways,  as  described  in  the  act  cre- 
ating the  State  Highway  Department,  approved  the  thirty-first  day 
of  May,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven.  The 
Auditor  General  shall  upon  requisition,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
State  Highway  Commissioner,  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  State 
Treasurer  for  the  amount  specified  in  such  requisition,  not  exceed- 
ing, however,  the  amount  in  such  fund  at  the  time  of  making  such 
requisition. 

That  Act  was  passed  and  signed  by  the  Governor  on  the  7th  day 
of  July,  1913.  A  few  days  after  that  Act  was  passed,  a  requisition 
was  drawn  upon  me  by  the  Highway  Department,  which  said,  "Bal- 
ance in  the  fund,  etc."  I  told  the  officers  of  the  Highway  Department 
that  I  would  have  to  look  into  the  matter  before  the  requisition  was 
honored.  I  then  ran  up  against  the  specific  Appropriation  Act  of 
1909,  which  is  as  follows: 

AN  ACT 

Making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  officer  of  this  Commonwealth  to 
authorize  to  he  paid,  or  for  the  State  Treasurer  to  pay,  any  money 
out  of  the  State  Treasury  except  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  an  act  of  Assembly  specifying  the  amount  and  purpose  of  the 
expenditure;  or  for  any  officer  of  this  Commonwealth  to  authorize 
to  be  paid,  or  for  the  State  Treasurer  to  pay,  any  money  out  of 
the  State  Treasury  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  such  specific  ap- 
propriation; and  providing  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof. 
Section   1.     Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  from  and  after  June  first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  of  this 
Commonwealth  to  authorize  the  payment  of  any  money,  by  warrant 
or  otherwise,  out  of  the  State  Treasury,  or  for  the  State  Treasurer 
to  pay  any  money  out  of  the  State  Treasury,  except  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Assembly  setting  forth  the  amount 
to  be  expended  and  the  purpose  of  the  expenditure,  and  it  shall  also 
be  unlawful  for  any  officer  of  this  Commonwealth  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  any  money,  by  warrant  or  otherwise,  out  of  the  State 
Treasury,  or  for  the  State  Treasurer,  in  excess  of  the  amount  thus 
specifically   appropriated:   Provided,  however,   That  the   provisions 
of  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  Auditor  General 
and  State  Treasurer  of  this  Commonwealth  from  returning  to  the 
various   counties   thereof  the  proportion  of   the   personal   property 
tax  authorized  by  law  to  be  returned  to  said  counties;  or  the  Audi- 
tor General  and  State  Treasurer  of  this  Commonwealth  from  return- 
ing to  the  several  cities,  boroughs,  and  townships  of  the  first  class 
thereof  the  proportion  of  the  tax  on   premiums  received  from  for 
eign  fire  insurance  companies  authorized  by  law  to  be  re'umed  to 
said  municipalities. 

Section  2.  That  any  office  of  this  Commonwealth  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not 


exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  and  undergo  an  imprisonment  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  either  or  both,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

Section  3.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  be  and 
the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

After  reading  that  Act  and  considering  the  Constitution  very 
carefully,  I  decided  that  I'd  rather  stay  at  large  and  that  I'd  leave 
that  money  in  the  State  Treasury.  Now,  that  is  the  thing  in  a  nut- 
shell, and  there  I  want  to  say  that  immediately  work  was  stopped 
by  the  Highway  Department  all  over  the  State,  and  they  gave  out 
the  word  to  everybody,  "You  can't  get  your  money,  the  Auditor 
General  won't  let  us  have  it" ;  and  they  even  stopped  the  payment  of 
vouchers  previously  issued  for  the  pay  of  men  working  upon  the 
roads  and  they  told  the  banks  that  they  could  not  get  the  money 
from  the  Auditor  General's  Department,  and  after  that  went  along 
for  about  two  months  or  until  about  September,  so  many  of  my 
friends  all  over  the  State  kept  writing  in  as  to  the  situation,  that 
I  Anally,  after  due  notice  to  the  Republican  State  Chairman,  Mr. 
Crow,  told  him  that  I  would  give  out  the  exact  facts,  and  T  gave 
out  a  statement  showing  that  at  the  time,  or  as  of  the  date  of  Sep 
tember  1st,  1913,  the  Highway  Department  had  on  the  books  of  our 
office  a  credit  of  three  million,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thou- 
sand and  some  hundred  dollars,  and  that  statement  was  absolutely 
correct,  not  only  to  the  dollar,  but  to  the  penny,  and  it  has  never 
been  disputed.  The  Highway  Department  then  proceeded  to  let  18 
contracts,  upon  the  18th  of  September,  and  upon  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber, gave  out  a  statement  saying  that  it  did  not  have  that  sum  to 
its  credit  at  that  dale,  and  my  only  reply  hereto  was  that  that  did 
no  dispute  my  word  at  all,  that  if  T  said  it  was  a  nice,  bright  day 
in  Harrisburg  today  and  rather  warm  weather,  that  did  not  justify 
any  other  officer  waiting  until  along  in  the  middle  of  February  and 
saying:  "Powell's  a  liar,  it's  snowing  and  raining  today." 

Now,  that  is  the  whole  situation  so  far  as  the  happenings  have 
been  for  the  last  nine  months.  But  now  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
something  else,  here  is  the  funny  part  about  it,  and  I  am  going  to 
give  my  case  away  here,  as  a  public  official,  and  disregard  my  usual 
practice  as  a  lawyer.  T  usually  keep  my  mouth  shut  until  the  case 
comes  to  court,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  now  that  the  suit  of  man- 
damus which  was  brought  against  me  to  compel  the  payment  of 
that  money  has  never  been  pushed.  Mr.  Hampton  Todd,  the  former 
Attorney  General  of  the  Commonwealth,  voluntarily  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  support  and  maintain  the  Auditor  General  in  that  suit,  be- 
cause, in  his  letter,  he  said  that  he  believed  that  specific  appropriation 
act  of  1909  was  the  most  important  act  upon  the  statute  books  of  this 
Com mon wealth  and  that,  if  it  had  been  passed  a  number  of  years 
before,  we  never  would  have  had  the  Capitol  graft  scandal  which  was 
a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  every  decent  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth. 

I  advised  the  Attorney  General,  representing  the  Commissioner 
of  Highways,  that,  associated  with  Mr.  Todd,  would  be  D.  T.  Wat- 
son, of  Pittsburgh,  and  John  B.  McNamara,  and  from  that  day  to 
this,  that  is  the  last  I  have  heard  of  that  suit,  but  I  want  to  show 
you  something.  ,,->  . 
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Now  this  Act  of  1913,  which  made  the  specific  appropriation,  was 
passed  on  the  7th  of  July.  The  requisition  was  drawn  upon  me  on 
the  29th  of  July  and  refused  about  August.  You  notice  that  Sec- 
tion 10,  that  I  read  you,  said,  "All  moneys  derived  from  registra- 
tion and  from  license  fees  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act."  Now, 
Section  24,  when  I  sat  down  with  the  seven  lawyers  that  I  have  in 
my  own  Department  there  as  subordinates — and  they  are  good  law- 
yers, too,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Hess,  and  one 
or  two  others — Mr.  Lehman — graduates  from  Harvard  Law  School, 
myself  a  graduate  of  Yale,  Mr.  Hili  a  graduate  from  the  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  number  of  other  institutions  that 
were  worth  while  listening  to,  at  least — we  were  a  little  bit  in 
doubt  about  it  until  I  said  to  them,  "Now  there  is  something  in  that 
Act" — T  read  the  Act  when  I  was  on  the  Committee  on  Highways, 
"and  I  know  there's  something  in  that  Act  that  does  not  authorize 
this  requisition."  This  proviso  was  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Act: 
"Provided,  however,  that  the  provisions  as  to  the  registering  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  as  set  forth  in  Sections  1,  2,  3,  4  and  7  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved April  27th,  1909,  and  relating  to  motor  vehicles,"  etc.,  etc., 
and  citing  some  other  acts,  "shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  until 
December  31st,  1913,  when  the  provisions  as  to  registering  motor 
vehicles  as  set  forth  in  this  Act  shall  become  effective." 

Now  the  Act  itself  provided  "that  all  moneys  derived  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.,  etc.,"  and  then  in  this  clause  it  said  that  it 
did  not  take  effect  until  the  31st  of  December,  1913,  and  when  I  re- 
fused that  requisition,  no  law  officer  or  other  officer  of  this  Com- 
monwealth outside  of  my  Department  ever  seemed  to  have  read  1he 
Act  under  which  they  claimed  the  money.  Up  to  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1913,  there  was  not  one  dollar  or  one  penny  in  the  State 
Treasury  applicable  to  the  requisition  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Highway  Department,  and  I  think  that  any  lawyer  of  any  standing 
anywhere  on  earth  will  tell  you  that  that  is  actually  the  truth,  and 
it  don't  need  a  lawyer  to  know  it,  because  you  can  understand  plain 
common  sense  and  plain  English  yourself.  The  best  lawyer  I  know  is 
a  mail  with  common  sense. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  there  is  anything  else  you  want  to  ask  me,  I 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you.  J  have  been  absolutely  frank  with  you.  J 
have  kept  out  of  the  newspapers  as  far  as  I  could,  but  I  am  glad  of 
this  opportunity  to  explain  to  you,  because  you  are  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth,  you  are  taxpayers,  you  live  along  these  roads  and 
are  entitled  to  the  information. 

A  Member:     What  is  the  total  amount  of  money  on  hand? 

MR.  POWELL:  The  total  amount  of  money  on  hand?  I  cannot 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  the  exact  figures  on  that  until  Mr.  Swearingen 
comes  back  with  the  amount,  but  it  is  about  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  I  think,  now,  which  has  really  come  in  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  of  Assembly,  and  upon  which  the  question  of  payment 
would  be  properly  raised  on  this  Act  of  1909. 

Now,  I  offered  to  the  Highway  Department  to  take  the  matter  up 
in  an  amicable  way  and  offer  a  case  stated,  so  that  the  Supreme 
Court  might  pass  upon  the  matter  and  I  might  have  protection,  be- 


cause  I  don't  want  to  go  to  see  John  Francis  or  Warden  McKenty, 
and  I  offered  to  take  it  tip  in  that  way,  in  an  amicable  way,  and  have 
them  decide  whether  or  not  it  was  payable,  but  the  adverse  action 
in  the  way  of  a  mandamus  was  brought  and  is  still  pending.  Now, 
there's  about  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  that  fund,  which  has 
been  derived  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  but  there  was  no 
money  in  the  fund  at  the  time  the  requisition  was  drawn  and  no 
money  has  been  drawn  or  no  requisition  has  been  drawn  since  the 
31st  of  December  and  the  question  has  not  properly  corae  up. 

A  Member:  What  is  necesary  now  for  the  Highway  Department 
to  do  in  order  to  secure  this  money? 

ME.  POWELL:  Have  a  meeting  of  the  Legislature  and  pass  a 
proper  Act.  That  is  the  plain  truth  about  the  matter.  The  position 
of  every  good  lawyer  with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  question  is  that 
the  Legislature  cannot,  by  using  the  words  "specifically  appropri- 
ated," make  that  which  is  indefinite  in  amount,  indefinite  in  purpose 
and  indefinite  as  to  date  of  receipt,  be  a  specific  appropriation.  If 
the  law  requires  that  I  shall  pay  you  a  specific  sum,  it  means  that 
that  shall  be  a  sum  definite,  not  what  somebody  else  may  pay  me  at 
some  time  in  the  future  or  may  not,  and  to  my  mind,  that  money  is 
still  in  the  State  Treasury  and  will  be  available  for  the  use  of  the 
Highway  Department  upon  the  passage  of  a  proper  appropriation 
bill,  just  as  (he  passage  of  the  one  appropriating  the  $1,400,000  and 
the  $400,000,  and  I  may  say  that  this  is  not  the  only  Department  that 
has  that  question  raised. 

The  Game  Commission  has  substantially  the  same  subject  up  in  re- 
gard to  the  payment  of  bounly  for  noxious  animals:  It  says,  "One- 
half  of  whatever  shall  come  in  from  the  license  fees  of  resident  hunt- 
ers shall  be  used  as  a  fund  to  pay  bounlies  on  noxious  animals." 
Now  that  is  not  naming  a  definite  amount  and  nobody  can  make  it 
definite.  Nobody  knows  how  much  is  going  to  come  in  and  nobody 
knows  how  much  is  going  to  be  there  to  be  paid  out  at  any  time. 

MR.  CREASY:  How  much  money  is  there  in  the  State  Treasury 
that  is  available  now  to  the  Highway  Department  without  any  fur- 
ther laws? 

MR.  POWELL:  That  is  contained  in  another  set  of  books  and 
we  didu'l  bring  Mr.  Brindle  over;  he  is  the  man  that  handles 
that. 

MR.  CREASY:     Have  you  got  any  idea  about  how  much? 

MR.  POWELL:     I  think  it's  about  $1,500,000. 

MR.  CREASY:     Available  now? 

MR.  POWELL:  Still  unexpended,  yes.  Now,  the  receipts  from 
automobile  license  fees  from  the  first  of  January,  for  the  month  of 
January,  1914,  are  $355,030.  The  receipts  from  automobile  fines 
are  $235,  making  a  total  of  $355,205  available  last  night  at  the  close 
of  the  Treasury  for  future  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  to  the 
Highway  Department.  But,  gentlemen,  you  understand  my  situa- 
tion exactly,  I  think.  I  am  not  the  Legislature;  the  Constitution 
does  not  sav  that  the  Auditor  General  can  make  laws;  it  savs  that 
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the  Legislature  shall  make  the  laws,  and  the  Legislature  meets  and 
throws  in  a  jumble  of  stuff  and  then  adjourns.  I  try  to  make  com- 
mon sense  out  of  what  the  Legislature  said  last,  and  I  have  no  rem- 
edy whatever  except  to  follow  that  as  the  law  until  the  Legislature 
meets  again  and  changes  it. 

If  any  of  you  are  County  Commissioners,  you  know  the  differ- 
ence. The  Legislative  Board  for  a  county  is  the  three  Commission- 
ers; they  can  meet  any  day  they  want  to  and  change  the  rules  and 
regulations;  they  can  issue  bonds  and  they  can  do  a  thousand  other 
things,  they  can  do  practically  anything  that  the  people  of  the 
county  can  do,  but  the  power  which  is  reposed  in  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  under  the  Constitution  rests  primarily  in 
the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Governor.  Until  they 
have  spoken,  I  have  no  power  or  authority  whatever,  and  after  they 
have  spoken,  my  power  and  authority  is  limited  absolutely  by  the 
hodge-podge  of  statements  which  they  have  made.  If  they  say  black 
is  white,  then,  for  two  years  black  is  white,  so  far  as  the  Auditor 
General's  Office  is  concerned,  because  they  have  the  final  say  and 
they  represent  the  people  of  this  State.  Whatever  the  people  of  lliis 
State  say  to  the  Auditor  General's  Office,  for  a  little  while,  at  least, 
is  going  to  be  what  goes  over  there,  because  just  now  I  happen  to 
know  the  fellow  that  holds  the  job.  Mr.  Rogers  calls  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  may  be  more  than  that  amount  of  money  in  the 
Treasury  which  would  be  available,  because  some  license  fees  were 
paid  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act  by  way  of  an  advance  appli- 
cation prior  to  the  31st  day  of  December.  You  see  that  would  raise 
another  nice  question  of  law,  whether  they  were  really  paid  and 
.  whether  they  are  receipts  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act  as  it  has 
been  read,  but  that  is  a  small  matter,  it  is  a  question  of  ¥200,000. 

MR,  CREASY:  This  $1,300,000  that  is  available  now,  how  long 
has  that  been  available  for  the  Highway  Department? 

MR.  POWELL:  Oh,  ever  since  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  Highway  Department,  by  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, received  an  appropriation  of  $7,152,708.02,  and  the  total  ap- 
propriation from  June  1st,  1011,  to  September  1st,  1913,  including 
the  money  paid  into  the  Automobile  Division,  has  been  $8,071,830.29. 

MR,  CREASY:  And  this  $1,300,000  tbey  could  have  used  any 
time  thev'd  have  drawn  their  warrant:  is  that  the  way  I  understand 
it? 

MR.  POWELL:  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question,  because  that 
is  the  only  way  yon  can  help  me  to  give  you  an  absolutely  clear 
statement  in  regard  to  this  matter  and  a  statement  which  you  will 
understand  and  everybody  will  understand.  You  see  the  Highway 
Department,  in  arranging  its  various  funds  for  the  General  Ap- 
propriation Bill,  put  #4,000,000  for  construction  work,  in  the  Gen- 
eral Appropriation  Act.  Then  it  put  in  something  for  experiments 
and  tests,  then  it  put  in  another  sum  for  State-aid  construction.  It 
put  in  another  sum  for  payment  of  the  State's  share  of  township 
roads,  I  believe,  etc.,  so  that  while  these  funds  are  vailable  to  the 
Highway  Department  as  a  department,  I  do  not  want  you  to  mis- 
understand me  to  say  that  all  of  those  funds  are  available  for  the 
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actual  construction   of  new   Sproul    routes,  because  I   want  to  be 
absolutely  fair  to  the  Highway  Department. 

Don't  misunderstand  me,  I  am  not  attacking  them,  they  have 
their  troubles,  the  only  difference  I  have  with  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment is  that  they  did  not  even  attempt  to  tell  the  truth  about  the 
Auditor  General's  office,  and  I  make  that  statement  now  publicly. 
Now  I  guess  that  answered  your  question,  didn't  it? 

MR.  CREASY:  The  question  in  my  mind  was  this:  They  were 
saying  there  was  no  money  available  for  these  roads  and  some  time 
in  September  they  quit  working  these  Sproul  routes  that  they  had 
taken  over,  they  said  there  was  no  money  here  to  fix  those  roads; 
what  we  are  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  there  was  or  was  not? 

MR.  POWELL:  Well,  1  will  say  to  you  that  I  can  give  yon  and 
will  be  very  glad  to  give  a  committee  of  this  Board  the  exact  amount 
that  was  in  each  fund  upon  any  day  of  the  year,  that  .is,  that  was 
available  for  the  construction  of  Sproul  routes,  that  was  available 
for  the  maintenance  of  Sproul  routes,  that  was  available  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  State-air  routes,  etc.,  because  we 
carry  all  those  items  in  separate  accounts  and  keep  a  multitude  of 
accounts  with  the  Highway  Department,  carrying  every  appropria- 
tion just  as  it  is  given.    Now,  the  trouble  was  this — 

MR.  CREASY:  Then  there  was  money  available  in  September 
to  keep  the  Sproul  routes  in  repair,  was  there  or  not? 

MR.  POWELL:  Oh,  yes,  there  was,  there  was  money  enough  for 
them  to  let  18  contracts  against  it  on  the  18th  of  September,  and 
then  say  1  hadn't  told  (he  truth  on  the  first;  and  I  can  give  the 
amounts  of  those  contracts  and  have  the  copies  on  file  in  my  office. 
Here  is  the  provision  of  the  General  Appropriation  Bill  for  the  State 
Highway  Department: 

STATE  HIGHWAY  DEPARTMENT 

For  the  payment  of  tho  salary  of  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sioner, two  years,  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars  ($16,000). 

For  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  First  Deputy  State  Highway 
Commissioner,  two  vears,  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  ($12.- 
000). 

For  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  Second  Deputy  State  High- 
wav  Commissioner,  two  years,  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars 
($12,000). 

For  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  Auditor,  two  years,  the  sum 
of  six  thousand  dollars  (|G,000). 

For  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  two  years, 
the  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars  ($14,000). 

For  the  paymeut  of  the  salary  of  the  Bridge  Engineer,  two  years, 
the  sum  of  seven  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  ($7,200). 

For  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  fifty  superintendents,  two  years, 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($150.0001. 

For  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  fifleen  Assistant  Engineers,  two 
years,  the  sum  of  seventy-two  thousand  dollars  ($72,000). 

For  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Draftsman,  two  years, 
the  sum  of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  ($4,800). 


For  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  four  clerks,  two  years,  the  sum 
of  nine  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  (f!>,600). 

For  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  a  Paymaster  and  two  assist- 
ants, to  be  appointed  by  the  State  Highway  Commissioner,  two 
years,  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  ($12,000). 

For  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  a  statistician,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  State  Highway  Commissioner,  two  vears,  the  snm  of  six 
thousand  dollars  ($6,000). 

For  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  four  draftsmen,  two  years,  the 
sum  of  fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  {$14,400). 

For  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  a  chief  clerk,  two  years,  the  sum 
of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  ($4,800). 

For  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  two  bookkeepers,  two  years, 
the  sum  of  six  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  ($6,400). 

For  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  four  stenographers  or  clerks, 
two  years,  the  sum  of  nine  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  ($9,600). 

For  the  payment  of  the  necessary  traveling  and  other  incidental 
expenses  of  the  State  Highway  Commissioner,  the  First  Deputy 
State  Highway  Commissioner,  the  Second  Deputy  State  Highway 
Commissioner,  the  Chief  Engineer,  the  Bridge  Engineer,  the  fifteen 
Assistant  Engineers,  the  fifty  Superintendents,  tie  two  Mainten- 
ance Engineers,  and  the  Paymaster  and  his  assistants,  two  years, 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ($125,000). 

For  the  payment  of  contingent  and  incidental  expenses  of  the 
State  Highway  Department,  two  years,  the  sum  of  seventy -five  thou- 
sand   dollars    ($75,000). 

For  the  payment  of  the  salaries  and  other  necessary  expenses  of 
the  Automobile  Division  of  the  State  Highway  Department,  two 
years,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixtv  thousand  dollars  ($160,- 
000). 

For  the  installation  and  equipment  of  a  physical  and  chemical 
laboratory,  for  the  payment  of  salaries  and  expenses  of  chemist  and 
necessary  laboratory  employes  for  experimental  work  and  tests,  and 
for  the  payment  of  traveling  and  incidental  expenses  necessary  to 
make  a  thorough  and  a  comprehensive  study  of  road  construction, 
construction  methods,  and  construction  materials,  two  years,  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  (£50,000),  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary. 

For  the  permanent  improvement  of  highways  described  in  the  act 
creating  the  State  Highway  Department,  approved  May  thirty-first, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven,  and  acts  supplementary  and 
amendatory  thereto,  as  State-aid  Highways,  two  years,  the  sum  of 
one  million  dollars  ($000,000). 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  improved  and  unimproved  State  High- 
ways described  in  the  act  creating  the  State  Highway  Department,  • 
approved  May  thirty-one,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven, 
and  acts  supplementary  and  amendatory  thereto,  two  years,  the  sum 
of  one  million  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($1,400,000);  for  the 
payment  of  all  other  expenses,  including  the  payment  of  salaries  and 
.  expenses  of  such  additional  engineers,  engineers'  assistants,  super- 
intendents, inspectors,  clerical  assistance,  and  employes,  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  State  Highways,  two  years,  the  sura  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($100,000). 
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For  tie  construction  and  repair  of  State  Highways  described  in 
the  act  creating  the  State  Highway  Department,  approved  May 
thirty' first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven,  its  supplements 
and  amendments,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  (State's  share  of  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  State-aid  Highways  constructed  prior  to, 
or  constructed  or  improved  under,  the  provisions  of  the  act  creating 
the  State  Highway  Department,  approved  May  thirty-first,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  eleven,  its  supplements  and  amendments, 
two  years,  the  sum  of  three  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($1,000,000);  and  for  the  payment  of  all  other  expenses,  including 
the  payment  of  salaries  and  expenses  of  such  additional  engineers, 
engineers'  assistants,  superintendents,  inspectors,  clerical  assistance, 
employes,  and  labor,  skilled  or  unskilled,  necessary  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Stale  Highway  Commissioner  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the 
State  Highway  Department,  two  years,  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ($400,000). 

For  the  payment  of  the  necessary  expenses  in  the  acquiring  of 
turnpike  roads  as  authorized  by  the  act  creating  the  State  Highway 
Department,  approved  May  thirty-first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eleven,  two  vears,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($100,000). 

For  the  payment  of  deficiency  in  the  salary  and  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  employment  of  one  superintendent  of  main- 
tenance, not  specifically  provided  for  under  the  act  of  May  thirty- 
first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven,  for  the  period  from  April 
first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirteen,  to  June  first,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  thirteen,  the  sum  of  nine  hundred  eight  dol- 
lars and  ninety-two  cents  <$908.!)2). 

This  is  for  two  years,  of  course;  all  appropriations  are  made  for 
two  years.  Now  you  see  they  had  a  fund  of  $4,000,000  in  there,  and 
that  last  clause,  of  $400,000,  was  suggested  by  me  to  the  conferee  in 
regard  to  the  general  appropriation  bill,  for  the  reason  that  they 
claimed  that  they  had  not  fully  described  all  the  clerks  and  assist- 
ants they  needed  in  their  department.  So  I  drew  this  rider  and  put 
in  for  the  payment  of  all  other  expenses  so  that  I'd  have  a  chance 
to  give  them  anything  I  thought  was  good  business  practice,  includ- 
ing the  payment  of  salaries  and  expenses  of  such  additional  engineers 
and  engineers'  assistants,  superintendents,  inspectors,  clerical  as- 
sistants, employees  and  laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  necessary  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Highway  Commissioner,  to  carry  out  the  work 
of  the  State  Highway  Department  for  two  years,  the  sum  of  *400,- 
000."  I  put  that  in  myself  to  give  them  that  much  leeway  so  there 
could  not  be  anything  to  hold  up  the  department.  Now  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  his  wisdom  or  unwisdom,  cut  that  appropriation  to  $1,- 
000,000,  altogether  $3,(500,000,  and  that  was  their  construction  fund 
and  it  was  up  to  me  to  let  them  have  a  maintenance  fund  or  ex- 
perimental fund  or  construction  fund  or  some  of  these  other  funds 
appropriated  for  a  specific  purpose,  or  else  when  they  used  up  their 
$1,000,000.  and  the  $2,200,000  which  had  been  appropriated  by  sepa- 
rate hills,  they  were  done.  I  believe  that  the  Tlighway  Department 
now  is  telling  the  truth,  that  there  is  substantially  no  money  in  the 
State  Treasury  applicable  to  the  present  construction  of  Sproul 
routes;  but  on  September  first,  at  the  time  my  statement  was  made, 
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it  was  true  to  the  penny  and  they  had  in  that  fund  over  a  million 
dollars;  isn't  that  right  Mr.  Swearingen? 
MB.  SWEARINGEN:     I  think  it  ia. 

MR.  POWELL:  There  was  over  a  million  dollars,  and  my  recol- 
lection is  that  it  was  about  $1,500,000  that  was  still  available  for 
Sproul  route  construction  alone,  and  against  that  they  have  let  a 
number  of  contracts,  and  of  course  that  money  is  now  ear  marked 
by  the  contractors,  and  though  the  money  is  still  there,  it  is  not 
available  for  the  letting  of  new  contracts.  Is  that  what  you  wanted 
to  know,  Mr.  Creasy? 

MR.  CREASY:  And  then  the  maintenance  of  those  roads  they 
have  taken  over — they  took  over  about  10,000  miles  of  roads  under 
the  Sproul  act  and  told  us  they  were  going  to  keep  them  in"  repair, 
and  last  summer  tbey  stopped  work  and  said  the  Auditor  General 
wouldn't  give  them  any  money. 

MR.  POWELL:  At  the  time  they  stopped  they  had  plenty  of 
money  and  that  statement  was  not  true  then;  I  believe  it  is  true  as 
of  tliia  date;  I  don't  believe  that  they  have  very  much  money  in 
that  maintenance  fund,  I  don't  know  the  details  of  that,  because  I 
have  not  looked  at  it  in  the  last  few  days.  If  we  had  known  any- 
thing about  it,  about  your  wanting  this  information,  we  could  have 
given  you  to  the  penny  the  full  statement  in  regard  to  all  these  funds 
as  of  last  uight,  but  I  didn't  have  auy  anticipation  that  the  ques- 
tion was  going  to  come  up;  but  I  will  be  glad  to  give  it  to  any  one 
of  you  or  a  committee  if  you  will  appoint  a  committee,  and  you  can 
go  in  and  examine  our  books  and  if  anybody  questions  our  books, 
they  can  be  easily  verified  by  the  books  of  the  State  Treasury  and 
if  you  think  the  two  of  us  are  not  right,  I  guess  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  will  have  to  come  and  do  it    themselves. 

Slit,  CREASY:  I>o  I  understand  that  from  now  on  until  the  next 
Legislature  meets,  there  will  be  no  money  available  to  keep  these 
Sproul  roads  in  repair,  these  10,000  miles  of  roads  that  they  have 
taken  over? 

MR.  POWELL:  Well,  not  very  much,  not  enough.  I  think 
there  is  some  in  that  fund,  but  not  enough. 

MR.  CREASY:     Not  enough  to  keep  them  in  repair  for  one  year? 

MR.  POWELL:     There's  not  enough,  no. 

MR.  CREASY:  In  their  appropriation,  did  they  have  that 
marked  out?  Did  they  have  any  plan  for  this  maintenance  and  how 
much  money  it  would  take? 

MR.  POWELL:  Yes,  they  represented  to  us  that  this  amount  they 
had  in  there  for  maintenance  was  exactly  what  they  would  need 
and  we  had  a  hearing  before  the  committee  and  before  these  con- 
ferees, and  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  House,  who  was  the  principal  conferee, 
insisted  upon  cutting  that  $:S,600,000  down  to  $2,000,000  in  the 
House. 

MR.  CREASY:     That  was  the  maintenance  fund? 
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MR.  POWELL:  No,  that  was  the  construction  fund,  13,600,000 
lor  construction  and  f  1,400,000  for  maintenance. 

MR.  CREASY:    They  got  all  for  maintenance  that  they  asked  for? 

MR.  POWELL:  No,  the  Governor  cut  that  too;  but  as  we  passed 
it  in  the  Legislature  we  gave  them  for  the  maintenauce  of  improved 
and  unimproved  State  Highways  the  sum  of  $1,900,000  and  for  the 
payment  of  all  other  expenses  for  maintenance,  I  put  the  same  clause 
in  there  to  help  them  out,  $100,000,  then  we  gave  them  for  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  State  Highways  and  the  payment  of  the 
State's  share  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  State-aid  Highways, 
f3,600,000  and  the  extra  $400,000  I  read  you  a  while  ago.  Now.  the 
Governor  cut  those  amounts,  instead  of  cutting  down  some  of  these 
salaries  and  experimental  tests  and  travelling  expenses,  he  cnt  out 
of  construction  and  maintenance  instead  of  cutting  it  out  of  the 
trills  and  the  special  salaries  and  things  of  that  kind. 

MR.  GREASY:  The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  Then,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  appropriation  was  correctly  made  to  maintain 
these  Sproul  routes,  that's  maintenance  and  construction,  and  then, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  the  Governor  cut  off  the  very  thing  that  the 
Highway  Department  had  planned,  the  amount  of  money  they  should 
have  to  keep  the  roads  in  repair? 

MR.  POWELL:  That  is  it  exactly.  There  was  $4,000,000  ap- 
propriated for  construction  and  maintenance,  construction  of  State 
Highway  aud  maintenance  of  State-aid  highways,  and  there  was  $2,- 
000,000  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  State  Highways  $6,000,- 
000  was  appropriated  for  construction  and  maintenance  and  the  Gov- 
ernor cut  those  funds;  in  the  first  place,  the  $4,000,000  he  cut  to 
$1,000,00  and  (he  $2,000,000  he  cut  to  $900,000.  He  cut  a  $6,000,000 
appropriation  for  construction  and  maintenance  to  $2,500,000,  be- 
cause he  left  in  the  two  clauses  1  put  in,  for  the  $400,000  and  the 
$100,000;  he  cut  $6,000,000  to  $2,500,000,  and  that  is  the  place  where 
the  money  should  have  been  left  to  get  it  into  the  roads.  What  we 
want  in  this  State,  is  to  get  the  money  into  the  roads;  we  don't  care 
about  the  rest  of  it;  if  we  get  it  iu  the  roads,  we  are  all  right.  Now, 
gentlemen,  I  don't  want  to  take  too  much  of  your  time. 

MR.  CREASY:  Then  lhat  money  is  all  spent  that  can  be  used  to 
keep  these  10,000  miles  of  roads  in  repair,  or  is  it  not?  As  T  under- 
stand, I  think  the  greater  part  of  it  is  spent. 

MR.  POWELL:  On  that  proposition,  I  don't  like  to  give  you  ex- 
act figures  as  of  last  night;  that  is.  I  don't  like  to  give  you  a 
guess  as  to  what  wore  the  figures  last  night,  but  if  you  will  have 
somebody  come  to  the  office,  I  will  give  you  the  exact  figures,  just 
what  is  in  each  of  these  funds,  because  I'd  ratier  not  have  it  go  ont 
as  my  saying  one  thing  when  the  books  of  the  office  will  show  the 
exact  figures,  but  once  the  books  of  the  office  are  examined  and  the 
bookkeeper  gives  me  the  exact  figures,  I  will  sign  the  statement  and 
stand  on  it,  and  if  anybody  can  show  me  that  there's  a  penny  error 
in  it,  I  will  pay  ten  cents  for  every  penny  of  error  he  finds;  that  is 
how  much  confidence  I  have  iu  the  men  of  my  department.  They 
are  the  most  efficient  public  employees  that  have  ever  been  on  the 


"Hill"  in  Harrisburg,  and  if  the  people  ever  get  any  better  ones, 
the  millenium  will  be  coming  around  pretty  fast.  There  was  one 
man  that  held  a  political  job  in  my  office  and  he's  gone. 

MR.  STUDHOLME:  I  make  a  motion  that  we  appoint  a  gentle- 
man to  get  these  figures  from  the  Auditor  General's  Department. 

Mr.  Sehultz  seconded  the  motion. 

MR.  CREASY:  Could  that  committee  be  instructed  to  find  out 
from  the  Auditor  General  just  how  much  money  is  positively  avail- 
able to  the  Highway  Department,  not  how  much  is  available  after 
the  law  is  changed,  but  how  much  can  the  Highway  Department 
draw  tomorrow? 

The  CHAIRMAN:     Write  the  motion  out. 

MR.  CREASY:  Mr.  Hunter  is  here  and  1  think  we  ought  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Hunter. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    We  will  put  this  motion  first. 

Motion  was  then  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  will  appoint  on  that  committee,  Mr. 
Sehultz,  Mr.  Hutchison  and  Mr.  Rodgers.  If  Mr.  Hunter  wishes 
to  make  some  explanation,  he  can  now  have  an  opportunity. 

MR.  HUNTER:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Slate  Board 
of  Agriculture:  I  don't  know  lhat  I  have  very  much  to  say.  I  had 
no  opi>ortunity  of  getting  any  information;  in  fact  I  didn't  know 
what  was  going  on  until  I  got  in  the  room  here;  and  I  want  to  say 
at  the  start  that  the  matters  in  controversy  between  the  Highway 
Department  and  the  Auditor  General,  I  know  practically  nothing  at 
all  about.  Mr.  Bigetow  is  absent  and  he  has  been  attending  to  such 
matters  and  I  don't  know  just  what  has  taken  place  along  those 
lines.  I  do  know,  however,  from  what  little  information  I  have  re- 
ceived, that  there  is  very  little  money  available  for  construction 
work  or  for  maintenance  work  to  be  carried  nn  by  the  State  High- 
way Department  this  year;  and  while  there  may  be  balances  shown 
in  the  Auditor  General's  Department,  that  does  not  show  the  amount 
of  contracts  that  arc  outstanding  that  have  to  be  paid  out  of  these 
funds.  The  appropriations  as  made  were  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
The  Highway  Commissioner  had  no  right  to  exj>end  in  the  State-aid 
work  more  than  half  of  that  amount  of  money  in  any  one  year, 
neilher  had  he  a  right  to  expend  more  than  half  the  amount  of  money 
appropriated  for  maintenance  in  any  one  year,  so  that  those  bal- 
ances are  still  left.  The  appropriation,  of  course,  included  the 
maintenance  of  the  State  highways  and  also  the  State-aid  highways, 
and  I  presume  that  I  can,  from  our  department,  find  out  just  how 
much  is  available  for  that  work.  I  don't  know  here,  because  I  didn't 
ask  when  I  came  down,  but  that  will  make  some  difference  in  the 
balances. 

First  of  all,  the  contracts  that  are  outstanding  are  not  charged 
np  against  these  respective  funds,  and  while  there  was  money,  quite 
a  large  amount  of  money,  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Highway  De- 
partment last  fall,  this  year's  money  that  we  expect  to  expend  after 
the  first  of  June  of  this  year,  was  also  included  iu  that  fund,  so  it 


was  not  money  that  we  could  use  last  year  op  that  we  can  use  now 
until  after  the  first  of  June.  I  haven't  anything  farther  to  say 
about  those  facts.  The  balances  that  the  Auditor  General  will  give 
will  be  correct  as  far  as  I  know  as  to  the  balances  actually  on  hand 
in  the  State  Treasury. 

MK.  POWELL:  You  understand  that  a  resolution  was  passed 
asking  me  to  come  over  and  answer  some  questions  that  they  wanted 
to  ask  me. 

MR.  HUNTER:  I  understand;  I  kuew  nothing  about  it  until  the 
gentleman  came  up  and  asked  me  to  come  down. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  Wouldn't  it  be  proper  for  this  committee 
to  call  upon  the  Highway  Department  and  ascertain  what  contracts 
were  let  to  be  charged  up  to  this  fund? 

MR.  POWELL:  Yes,  I  think  so.  The  only  controversy  I  had  was 
that  they  did  not  take  the  figures  from  the  Auditor  General's  office 
as  they  were  and  then  say,  "Since  this  time  we  have  left  such  and 
such  contracts  which  we  figure  will  consume  so  much  of  that  money." 
That  is  what  ought  to  be  done  this  time  and  then  there  will  be  no 
dispute  between  these  two  departments;  and  after  we  give  them 
the  balances  from  our  books,  they  can  say  how  much  of  that  is  re- 
served for  contracts  which  have  been  let  and  not  completed,  and  then 
the  people  can  get  a  fair  idea  of  just  how  the  matter  stands,  and 
the  Highway  Department  has  done  itself  more  injustice  than  the 
people  have  done  it;  it  should  have  been  absolutely  frank  and  given 
these  figures  at  all  times  and  thrown  their  books  open,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  if  Mr.  Hunter  had  been  in  charge,  that  would  have  been 
done,  I  want  to  say  that  for  him,  frankly. 

MR.  HUNTER:  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Auditor  General,  that  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  the  contracts  that  were  let  in  Septem- 
ber of  last  year  were  practically  all  State-aid  contracts  and  were 
not  contracts  for  the  improvement  of  State  Highways.  They  were 
all  made  for  improvements  under  the  section  providing  for  State- 
aid  improvement. 

MR.  POWELL:  Well,  the  most  of  them  were  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that, 

MR.  HUNTER:  And  we  are  getting  ready  now  to  make  contracts 
to  use  up  the  balance  of  the  appropriation  that  is  still  available  for 
State-aid  work.  Now,  of  course  we  will  not  be  able  to  make  con- 
tracts to  cover  all  of  that,  because,  under  the  law,  that  money  that 
is  available  for  the  State-aid  work  is  apportioned  to  the  several  coun- 
ties of  the  State  according  to  the  number  of  miles  of  road  in  each 
county.  There  are  a  number  of  counties  in  this  State  that  have  made 
no  application,  so  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  use  the  money  that  is 
apportioned  to  those  counties  until  the  end  of  the  year,  June  1,  1915, 
because  that  much  money  appropriated  or  apportioned  to  the  county 
must  stay  there  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

MR.  CREASY:  The  point  1  want  to  get  at  is  this:  I  am  elected 
Supervisor  up  there  and  we  have  some  of  this  Sproul  roads  through 
our  township.    What  I  have  been  trying  to  get  at  is  that  the  State. 


in  taking  over  these  10,000  miles  of  road  with  the  Governor's  veto, 
never  took  into  consideration  how  much  money  they  needed  to  keep 
those  roads  in  repair  for  two  years  and  we  have  the  constables  re- 
turning these  roads  and  going  after  us  and  we  say  it  is  the  State's 
business  to  keep  them  up.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  they 
have  got  money  to  fix  those  roads  this  coming  year  or  not,  and  if  I 
understand  the  Auditor  General,  that  appropriation  was  so  reduced 
that  the  Highway  Department  could  have  readly  seen  in  the  start 
that  they  did  not  have  enough  money  to  keep  them  in  repair. 

MR.  HUNTER:  The  Highway  Department  did  take  into  consid- 
eration the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  maintain  the  roads  and 
asked  for  an  appropriation  accordingly  and  it  was  made  by  the 
Legislature.  T  don't  know  from  what  point  of  view  the  Governor 
looked  at  the  matter  when  he  made  the  cut,  but  under  the  provisions 
made  in  the  Automobile  Law,  the  Highway  Department,  T  under- 
stand, was  supposed  to  have  obtained  that  money  as  the  money  was 
paid  in;  that  now  amounts  to  something  over  $542,000;  if  that  fund 
is  not  available  and  cannot  be  obtained  until  Ihe  Legislature  makes 
a  specific  appropriation  of  the  amount  so  paid  in,  then  the  money 
that  was  counted  on  as  being  used  for  part  of  the  maintenance  work 
will  not  be  available. 

MB.  HUTCHISON:  I  move  that  this  committee,  which  has  been 
appointed  to  call  on  Auditor  General  Powell  be  authorised  to  call 
on  the  Highway  Department  also  and  ascertain  how  many  contracts 
have  been  let  and  the  amount  of  the  same  that  will  be  charged  tip 
to  this  appropriation  as  indicated  by  Mr.  Powell. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

MR.  STUDHOLME:  Of  the  total  amount  of  money  that  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  coming  under  the 
Sproul  routes,  is  there  still  available  one-half  for  this  year's  work? 

MR.  HUNTER:  1  cannot  answer  that  question  without  the  books; 
but  I  think  not  quite  half  of  it.  because  the  work  was  being  pushed 
ahead  quite  rapidly  with  the  expectation  of  being  able  to  use  the 
money  paid  in  for  automobile  licenses,  and  the  work  started  will 
probably  consume  more  than  one-half  of  the  amount  that  was  ap- 
propriated for  maintenance. 

MR.  HUTCHISON;     I  move  that  we  adjourn  . 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  T  think  we  ought  to  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
representatives  of  these  denflrtments  for  coming  here  and  making 
this  explanation.  The  trouble  in  our  State  is  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
our  officials,  and  I  think  nothing  better  could  have  happened  than 
what  has  occurred  right  here.  We  want  to  take  the  facts  hack  to 
the  people,  that  is  what  we  need,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  extend  a 
vote  of  thanks  before  we  adjourn.  T  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
extended  to  these  public  officials  for  the  able  instruction  they  have 
given  us. 

Motion  seconded  and  adopted. 

MR.  STUDHOLME:  Before  we  adjourn,  when  is  this  Committee 
to  report,  may  I  ask? 


The  CHAIRMAN:  If  we  adjourn  they  cannot  report  to  us  at 
this  session. 

■MR.  STUDHOLME:    What  time  will  we  meet  again? 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  They  cannot  report  until  some 
time  in  May.    How  long  will  it  take  to  get  those  figures? 

MR.  POWELL:  So  far  as  our  office  is  concerned,  you  can  get 
them  about  forty  minutes  after  one  o'clock. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  more  that  the  report  of  this  Committee 
be  handed  to  the  Secretary  and  published  as  a  portion  of  our  pro- 
ceedings. 


REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  ROADS 

Placed  in  hands  of  Secretary,  as  per  motion  authorizing  the  same. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January  30,   1914. 

Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Har- 
risburg, Pa. — 

My  Dear  Sir: — The  Committee  appointed  at  the  Friday  forenoon 
session  of  Hie  State  Board  of  Agriculture  that  convened  January  28, 
to  secure  a  copy  of  the  records  of  the  Auditor  General  and  State 
Highway  Department,  showing  the  amount  of  money  that  was  now 
available  for  the  use  of  the  State  Highway  Department,  beg  leave 
to  forward  herewith  the  statements  received  from  these  respective 
officers. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  H.  SCHULTZ. 
MATTHEW  RODGERS, 
GEO.   G.   HUTCHISON, 

Committee. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January  30,  1914. 
To  the  Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Board  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen:— On  behalf  of  the  State  Ilighway  Department,  the  fol- 
lowing information  is  submitted: 

Out  of  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature  at  the  1913 
session  to  the  Slate  Highway  Department  for  State  Highway  con- 
struction, there  remains  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Treas- 
urer, the  sum  of  .fl  <14,0(!S,34.  against  which  there  is  a  balance  due  on 
contracts  of  »305,4!t7.n0.  This  item  apparently  is  overdrawn,  upon 
approval  of  the  Act  of  May  23.  1913,  P.  L.  300,  which  appropriated 
the  money  paid  for  motor  vehicle  licenses  to  the  use  of  the  State 
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Highway  Department,  contracts  were  made  accordingly  aDd  which 
money  the  Department  has  been  unable  to  use,  hence,  the  apparent 
deficiency. 

The  item  of  f  181,505.29  is  available  for  State  Highway  mainten- 
ance. 

The  item  of  $900,000.00  0f  the  1913  appropriation  and  the  item 
of  $192,609.15  of  the  1911  appropriation  makes  a  total  $1,092,609.15, 
for  State-aid  Highway  work,  but  there  is  due  on  ou'standing  con- 
tracts the  sum  of  $819,314.90,  leaving  a  balance  of  $273,294.25,  avail- 
able for  State-aid  Highway  work.  In  addition  to  this  balance  there 
will  be  due  from  counties  and  townships,  when  contracts  are  com- 
pleted, the  sum  of  $845,774.45. 

The  item  of  $373,807.49  can  be  only  used  for  maintenance  of  State- 
aid  Highways,  being  specifically  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

The  item  of  $2,571.25,  is  covered  by  a  contract  for  work  on  the 
National  Road. 

The  item  of  $248,280.35  belongs  to  township  highways,  and  can- 
not be  used  for  State  Highway  work,  either  maintenance  on  con- 
struction. 

The  balance  in  State  Treasury  received  from  Motor- Vehicle  li- 
cense fees  for  1913  is  $187,771.42.  Amount  paid  to  State  Treasurer 
for  1914  license  fees,  $544,791.00.  making  a  total  of  $732,562.42.  This 
amount  should  be  available  for  State  Highway  work  by  reason  of  the 
specific  appropriations  made  under  the  Act  of  the  23d  of  May,  1913, 
P.  L.  300,  and  Acts  of  July  7,  1913,  P.  L.  672,  but  which  amount  the 
Department  is  unable  to  use  by  reason  of  an  objection  made  or 
raised  by  the  Auditor  General. 

Contracts  let  by  Hie  State  Highway  Department  since  June  1, 
1918,  were  for  State  Highways,  4;  for  State-aid  Highways,  28. 

This  Department  is  willing  to  give  to  your  committee  such  other 
information  as  you  may  from  time  to  time  desire. 

JOSEPH  W.  HUNTER, 
First  Deputy  State  Highway  Commissioner. 


Hatrisbnrg,  Pa.,  January  30.  1914. 
To  the  Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Board  of  Pennsylvania. 
Gentlemen: — I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  transmit  to  yon  a  re- 
port of  the  balance  in  each  separate  item  of  the  appropriations  to 
the  State  Highway  Department,  together  with  the  total  of  all  funds 
available  for  use  by  the  Highway  Department,  as  of  the  close  of 
business  January  30.  1914.  the  total  balance  being  $2,638,915.47 
available  in  all  funds  for  the  present  use  of  the  Highway  Depart 
inent.  Permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  what  pro 
portion  of  this  amount  is  committed  upon  recent  contracts,  as  the 
contracts  of  the  Highway  Department  are  not  filed  with  this  De- 
partment until  reouisition  is  drawn  for  payment  thereon.  The  state- 
ment is  as  follows: 
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I  assure  you  of  my  high  regard  for  the  State  Agricultural  Boaa 
and  that  I  will  do  anything  I  can  to  aid  the  Board  in  securing! 
true  statement  of  any  expenditure  of  the  people's  money  by  an  t" 
partment. 

Yours  very  trulv, 

A.  W.  POWELL, 

Auditor  General.  3 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  Board,..on  motion,  adjouinel 

N.  B.  CK1TCQFIKLI). 
Secretary 
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